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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 

For a full explanation of the various sounds indicated, see the Key to Pronunciation in Vol. I. 


fi as m ale, fate 
a “ senate, chaotic. 

k glare, care, and as e in there. 
k am, at. 
k “ “ arm, father. 

A ** ** ant, and final a in America, armada, etc 
a “ final, regal, pleasant 
a all, fall. 

5 eve. 
e “ “ elate, evade. 

^ end, pet 

8 “ “ fern, her, and as i in sir, etc. 
e “ “ agency, judgment, 
i ** “ ice, quiet 

i ** ** quiescent 

I ill, fit 
^ “ old, sober 

5 obey, sobriety. 

6 “ orb. nor 

6 “ oda, forest, not. 

0 “ atom, carol. 

01 “ ‘‘ oil, boil 

food, fool, and as w in rude, rule, 
ou “ “ house, mouse, 
u use, mule, 
a “ “ unite, 
ti cut, but. 

u “ “ full, put, or as oo in foot, book. 

& ** urn, burn, 

y “ “ yet, yield. 

B “ “ Spanish Habana, Cdrdoba, where it is like 
English V but made with the lips alone. 


ch as in chair, cheese. 

D “ “ Spanish Almodovar, pulgada, where it is 
nearly like ih m English then, 
g '' go, get 

G “ German Landtag = ch in Ger ach, etc. 

11 “ j m Spanish Jijona, g m Spanish gila; like 

English h m hue, but st ronger, 
hw wh in which. 

K ch in German ich, Albrecht = in German 
Arensberg, Mecklenburg, etc. 
n ** in sinker, longer, 

ng '' sing, long 

N French bon, Bourbon, and ?n in the French 

fitampes, here it, indicates nasalizing of 

the preceding vowel, 
sh “ shine, shut 

th thrust, thin. 

TH then, this 

zh “ z m azure, and s in pleasure. 

An apostrophe ['J is sometimes used as in ta'b'I 
(table), kaz'hn (chasm), to indicate the elision of 
a vowel or its reduction to a mere murmur. 

For foreign sounds, the nearest English equiva- 
lent 18 generally used In hny case where a special 
symbol, as g, h, k, n, is used, those unfamiliar with 
the foreign sound indicated may substitute the Eng- 
lish sound ordinarily indicated by the letter. For 
a full description of all such sounds, see the article 
on Pronunciation. 
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M ISSISSIPPI, mis'T-sip'I. One of 
the South Central States of the 
Ameriean Union It takes its 
name from the river which forms 
its west boundary for a distance 
of about 300 miles and separates 
it from the States of I^uisiana and Arkansas 
It lies between Tennessee on the north and 
Louisiana on the south, being sepaiated from 
the former by the thirty-fifth parallel of north 
latitude and from the latter by the thirty-first 
parallel from the Mississippi River to the Reail 
River, a distance of 110 miles Thence following 
the Pearl River southward the boundary line is 
eonvpleted on the south by the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Tennessee River cuts oft’ a small portion 
from the northeast corner, but the east boundary 
separating the State' from Alabama runs south- 
ward in a nearly straight line to the Gulf 
Mississippi has an extreme length of 330 miles 
and an extreme width of 188 miles, and e^im- 
prises an area of 40,665 square miles, of which 
303 square miles is water Mississippi includes, 
in addition to the mainland territory, tlie islands 
Ship, TIorn, Cat, Petit Bois, and otliers, sepa- 
rated from the mainland by the Mississippi Sound 
Topography. The highest ridges in the 
northeast reach an altitude of about 700 feet. 
Throughout most of the State (devations range 
from 350 to 500 feet to about 150 feet a few miles 
from the Gulf. A moderate uplift of the region 
has allowed the iners to carry the work of 
dissection to maturity, all gradients now being 
low, nearly or quite at base level. The sti earns 
have their lover courses in valleys opened wide, 
from a few hundred yards to several miles, and 
wandering in sinuous courses upon silted bot- 
toms. These river bottoms cover a total of 7560 
square miles, or over one-sixth of the entire 
State Of this the Yazoo bottoms occupy the 
greater part The flood plains of the Yazoo and 
Mississippi rivers are lined on the east by bluffs 
from 100 to 300 feet in height, caused by the 
lateral corrosion of the swinging meanders of 
the great river. These bluffs are capped through- 
out with a deposit of loess. Extending through 
the middle of the Yazoo bottoms is a flat ridge 
standing above flood level. Tliis and the banks 
of the various streams are available for culti- 
vation, being the best cotton land in the world. 
The bottom is being steadily reclaimed for plan- 
tations The swamp and marsh area is occupied 
by cypress trees, very valuable as lumber, while 


the drier lands are covered with cane brakes and 
lich forests of many species of timber trees. 

Hydrography. The principal rivers are the 
Mississippi, flowing the entire length, the Tom- 
bigbee. Big Black, and Pearl. The Yazoo 
River 18 a distributary of the Mississippi 
and the wliole area of its bottom is a mesh of 
interlacing streams, bayous, and oxbow lakes. 
About one-half the area of the State drains di- 
rectly into the Mississippi. Tlie Pascagoula 
drams most of the southeastern quarter. The 
bottom lands of the Mississippi and other rivers 
aie liable to overflow when the rivers are 
flooded. To guard against this, levees, or arti- 
ficial hanks, are built to restrain them See 
Levee, Mississippi River 
Flora. The result of the rather large annual 
rainfall and of the equable distribution through 
the year is best seen in the luxuriant forests, 
hugely of deciduous tiees. Over 125 species of 
finest trees are known There are 15 species of 
oMk, including the live oak. Cypress predomi- 
nates on the bottom and swamp lands. The 
long-leaved pine is the chief forest tree of the 
Honthern half of the State Tupelo, sycamore, 
pcisimmon, magnolia, holly, cucumber tree, sweet 
gn in, black walnut, and various species of 
Iiickory, elm, and maple are also present 
Climate. Mississippi lies in the warm temper- 
ate climatic belt and its climate is strongly influ- 
enecd by reason of its proximity to the Gulf. 
The a^elage January temperature is 55* F. in 
the islands off the coast, 50® F. in the southern 
pait of the mainland, and 40® F. near the north 
1)01111 dary. The average July temperatures range 
from 80° F. to 87* F. The average maximum 
shade temperature is 100°, while occasional anti- 
cyclones of winter bring a minimum temperature 
of 10* F. to the southern portion and zero 
weather to the portions below the northern 
quarter. Sucli cold w(‘ather is, however, \eiy 
infrequent. The frost-free growing season lasts 
seven months in the north and ten months in 
the south This is of the very greatest impor- 
tance to many of the crops, especially cotton. 
The average annual rainfall for the whole State 
is over 50 inchiis. The southern quarter has 
over 60 inches, this distribution being largely 
due to the prevailing southwest winds and to 
the influence of the Gulf. The heaviest rains 
occur in late winter or early spring, when the 
warm Gulf winds meet the cold winds, but on 
the wdiole the precipitation is quite evenly dis- 
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tributed through the year. There is a slight 
snowfall as far south as Natchez. The atmos- 
phere is humid at all seasons, the average an- 
nual relative humidity being not far from 70 
er cent in the northern halt and from 70 to 
6 per cent in the southern half. The average 
wind velocity for the whole year is seven miles 
per hour. The prevailing wind for January is 
north, while it is south for July. The cyclonic 
belt lies far to the north and generally does not 
touch the State. 

Soils. The soils are pretty closely correlated 
with tile geology. In the northeastern corner 
cherty and gravelly soils are common. The 
Selma Chalk or Kotten Limestone, the most ex- 
tensive division of the Cretaceous, gives rise to 
a very fertile calcareous clayey soil, now mostly 
under cultivation. A narrow belt at the inland 
edge of the Tertiary formations, extending from 
the Tennessee line to the Alabama line,* known 
as the post oak flatwoods, is characterized by 
stiff clay soils of very little agricultural value 
In the eastern central part of the State reddish 
loams prevail. A little south of the centre 
there is another calcareous strip, formed by the 
Jackson and Vicksburg formations, and south of 
that sandy soils, rather poor, but easily tilled 
and responding generously to proper fertilization. 

The brown loam and loess in the western 
half of the State, extending from about Holly 
Springs, Jackson, and Brookhaven to the river 
bluffs, make a very fertile soil, ahd the alluvium 
of the delta is one of the richest soils in the 
world. Much of the last is as yet too swampy 
for cultivation, but it is being gradually drained 
by levees and ditches. The loess is very easily 
eroded, and large areas of it have been so cut 
up by gullies since the country was first settled 
as to make the land almost worthless. 

Geology. The Cumberland Ridge just reaches 
the northeast corner of the State with its out- 
lying undulations, thus bringing a small out- 
crop of Devonian and Subcarboniferous rocks 
into its borders. From this corner as a focus 
the younger strata dip away gently to the west 
and south. Cretaceous beds cover a belt radiat- 
ing about 25 miles west and 75 miles south of 
the northeast corner. The four prominent mem- 
bers of the Cretaceous outcrop, in series from the 
oldest up, are the Tuscaloosa, Eutaw, Selma 
Chalk, and Ripley. The total thickness of these 
beds is 2000 feet. At the close of Cretaceous 
time there was a deep gulf extending north to 
Cairo, 111., which was slowly filled by fluvial and 
offshore deposits. These beds are the Eocene 
and Neocene outcrops, covering the gi eater part 
of the State and extending from the Cretaceous 
on the northeast to the Yazoo bottoms and al- 
most to the Gulf on the south. 

Mineral Products. The only activities of 
Mississippi as a mineral-producing State are the 
output of clay, sand, and gravel, and the produc- 
tion of mineral waters. Some iron ore and sand- 
lime brick have been worked, but are of no 
importance. The clay products in 1913 were 
valued at $691,271. In the same year there 
were produced 1,891,063 short tons of sand and 
gravel, valued at $480,401. Tlie production of 
commercial mineral waters in 1013 was 346,- 
652 gallons, valued at $81,800. The total value 
of the mineral production in 1913 was $1,143,472. 

Agriculture. Mississippi is preeminently an 
agricultural State. Of the approximate land 
area of 29,671,680 acres, in 1910 there were 
18,557,533 acres in farms, of which there num- 


bered 274,382. Improved land in farms included 
9,008,310 acres. The average number of acres 
per farm was 67.6 in 1910. The total value of 
farm property, including land, buildings, imple- 
ments, machinery, domestic animals, and poul- 
try, was, in 1910, $426,314,634. There were, 
in 1910, 274,382 farm operators, of whom 92,- 
891 were owners, 825 managers, and 181,491 
tenants. The share of the farms operated by 
tenants increased from 43.8 per cent in 1880 to 
66.1 per cent in 1910. Tlie land in farms owned 
and operated by white farmers in 1910 was 12,- 
100,106 acres, with 4,520,927 acres improved land, 
and by negroes 6,457,427 acres, with 4,487,383 
acres improved. Acreage operated by white 
owners was 9,489,280 and by negro owners 21,- 
227,194. The average acreage per farm operated 
by white farmers was 110.4 in 1910 and for ne- 
groes 39.2. More than three-fourths of all the 
farms were between 10 and 99 acres in size. The 
native white farmers in 1910 numbered 108,909 
and foreign-born white farmers numbered 736 
Negro and other nonwhite farmers numbered 
164,737, or 60 per cent of the total number The 
acreage, production, and value of ciops shown in 
the following table are estimates for 1914 made 
by. the United States Department of Agricultuic. 


PRODUCTS 

AcreaRo 

Prod bu 

Value 

Corn 

3,150,000 

58,275,000 

$42,541,000 

Oats 

160,000 

3,080,000 

2,392,000 

Potatoes 

12,000 

! 960,000 

912,000 

Sweet potatoes 

50,000 

4,500,000 

2,835,000 

Hay 

210,000 

♦304,000 

3,648,000 

Rice 

1,000,000 

30,000 

26,000 

Cotton 

3,120,000 

1 1,275, 000 

41,512,000 


* Toils t Bales 


The total value of crops in 1909 was $147,316,000 
and the acreage 6,158,719. The leading crops in 
the order of their importance are cotton, corn, 
cottonseed, hay and forage, and sweet potatoes 
and yams. The acreage of cotton in 1909 was 
3,400,210. The production was 1,127,156 bales, 
valued at $83,148,805. The chief acreage of 
cotton is found in that section described as the 
Yazoo delta or bottoms. In acreage of cotton 
Mississippi ranked fourth in 1914, being sur- 
passed only by Texas, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Corn 18 the leading cereal produced, its acre- 
age in 1909 was 2,172,612. The production was 
28,428,667 bushels, valued at $26,030,376. Of 
the remaining cereals only oats are important. 
In 1909, 97,085 acres were harvested, producing 
1,268,675 bushels, valued at $822,932. The acre- 
age of hay and forage in 1909 was 229,705, pro- 
ducing 279,236 tons, valued at $3,363,647. The 
growing of peanuts is given considerable atten- 
tion. The total acreage in 1909 was 13,997, and 
the production amounted to 284,791 bushels, 
valued at $317,236. A small quantity of to- 
bacco is grown, and this in 1909 amounted to 
18,600 pounds, valued at $3390. The total 
acreage of potatoes and other vegetables m 1909 
was 125,610, and their value $9,483,576. Ex- 
cluding potatoes and sweet potatoes and yams, 
tlie acreage of vegetables was 61,223, and their 
value $5,868,000 Tliere were grown, in 1909, 
1,634,305 bushels of orchard fruits, valued at 
$1,326,606. Of these the most important in 
quantity and value were peaches. Second 
in product and value were apples; third, 
plums and prunes. There were also grown, in 
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^909, 760,563 pounds of grapes, valued at $44,- 
262. Of the small fruits grown the most im- 
portant is the strawberry, of which 1,345,013 
quarts, valued at $101,882, were produced. 
Among tropical fruits, figs, oranges, and pomeloes 
are grown. The production m 1909 was 1,949,- 
301 pounds, valued at $107,609. Mississippi is 
one of the most important sugar-cane-producing 
States. There were grown, in 1909, 222,600 tons, 
from which were made 1665 pounds of sugar and 
2,920,619 gallons of sirup, the latter valued at 
$1,494,696. 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. The total 
number of cattle of all kinds in 1910 was 1,012, 
632, with a value of $15,269,264. On Jan. 1, 
1915, the estimated number of cattle other than 
milch cows was 514,000, with a value of $7,350,- 
000, milch cows, 434,000, valued at $15,190,000, 
horses, 241,000, valued at $20,726,000; mules, 
292,000, valued at $31,536,000; sheep, 208,000, 
valued at $458,000, swine, 1,540,000, valued at 
$11,088,000. The total value of the milk, cream, 
and butter fat sold and butter and cheese made 
in 1909 was $6,003,465. The milk produced 
amounted to 79,079,293 gallons, the butter made 
to 28,730,685 pounds, valued at $5,571,011 
Fowls of all kinds in 1909 numbered 5,070,000, 
valued at $1,846,760. The production of eggs 
w’as 17,700,000 dozen, valued at $3,151,000. 

Fisheries. Biloxi is the centre of the whole- 
sale fishing industry. It is the shipping point 
of large quantities of canned and prepared oys- 
ters and shrimps. Mollusks and crustaceans are 
the principal products of the fisheries, of which 
oysters are by far the most important In the 
year 1908 the valuation of the fish caught was 
$295,000. Buffalo fish, sea trout, white mull(‘t, 
catfish, and paddlefish are, in the order named, 
the principal species. In that year there weie 
2037 persons engaged in fisheries, and the capi- 
tal invested was $522,000 The total production 
was valued at $556,000. The industry seems to 
be declining in the number of persons engaged 
and the value of products. Tliis is probably due 
to a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court transferring the jurisdiction of the Pear 
Island oyster and fishing grounds to Louisiana. 
The chief fishing grounds are the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Mississippi Biver. 

Forest Products. In 1908, 17,500,000 acres, 
about 59 per cent of the total area, were covered 
by forests. As noted in the section on Manu- 
factures, the lumber industry is the moat impor- 
tant single manufacturing industry in the State. 
In the production of rough lumber, 2,610,581 M 
feet B. M , Mississippi ranked third among the 
States. By far the greatest percentage of the 
cut was yellow pine. The other principal varie- 
ties sawed, in the order of their importance, wei e 
oak, gum, cottonwood, cypress, poplar, hickory, 
ash, tupelo, and elm There were manufactured, 
in 1909, 161,303 thousands of shingles and 90,- 
926 thousands of lath In the same year there 
were produced 1,689,000 gallons of turpentine 
valued at $732,000, and 27,020 tons of resin 
valued at $740,000. There were, in 1913, 
908 active saw mills. The lumber produced in 
1914 was valued at $42,793,000. In addition to 
the figures of lumber given above, there were 
taken from the farms in 1909 forest products 
valued at $6,602,943. 

Manufactures. While Mississippi is not es- 
sentially a^ manufacturing State, its industrial 
importance has kept pace with its growth. In 
1909 the gross value of products per capita 


was $46. The table on page 4 gives the most im- 
portant figures relative to manufactures for 1009 
and 1904. The most important single industry 
18 that connected with lumber and timber prod- 
ucts. This is treated in detail under Forest 
Products. The manufacture of cottonseed oil 
and cake ranks second in value of products. In 
1909, 559,357 tons of cottonseed were crushed, 
and from it were manufactured 24,386,289 gal- 
lons of cottonseed oil, 244,738 tons of meal 
and cake, 181,797 tons of hulls, and 24,237,536 
pounds of linters. Mississippi has shared in 
the remarkable development of cotton manu- 
factures m the Southern States. The manu- 
facture of cotton goods ranks fourth. The 
principal material used m these manufactures 
is domestic cotton, of whica there were consumed, 
in 1909, 16,371,192 pounds. The principal prod- 
uct is bleached and unbleached slieetings and 
shirtings, the output of which amounted to 17,- 
225,461 square yaids in 1909. The number of 
producing spindles was 153,804 in 1909, and 
the number of looms, 4733. The manufacture 
of fertilizers is an important industry and ranks 
fifth. There were made, in 1909, 59,902 tons of 
superphosphates from minerals, bones, etc., 78,- 
193 tons of complete fertilizers, and 1000 tons 
of other fertilizers In addition to these a 
considerable quantity of fertilizers was produced 
by cottonseed-oil mills. In the production of 
turpentine and losin Mississippi is one of the 
most important States, although this industry 
has shown a decline in recent years. Mississippi 
in 1909 ranked fourth among the States in the 
output of these products. 

The total number of wage earners in 1909 was 
50,384, and of these 47,898 were males. The 
wage earners of 16 years of age and under 
numbered 1058, of whom 611 were males. The 
prevailing houis of labor for nearly half the 
wage earners employed were 60 a week. 

The State has five cities having a population 
of over 10,000 — Hattiesburg, Jackson, Meridian, 
Natchez, and Vicksburg. These cities contained 
in 1910 only 4.9 per cent of the total population 
and produced 14.8 per cent of the total value of 
its manufactures. The most important manu- 
facturing city is Meridian (q.v.), in which there 
were, in 1909, 1524 wage earners and which had 
a product valued at $4,237,476 The cottonseed- 
oil industry is the most important, followed by 
the manufacture of fertilizers, steam- railroad 
repair shops, and lumber mills 

Transportation. Mississippi has excellent 
transportation facilities, it has direct connec- 
tion with several large railroad systems of the 
South and Middle West and is bordered for 
practically its entire length by the Mississippi 
Kiver liie proximity to the port of New Or- 
leans by means of this river places it in a 
favorable position for domestic or foreign ship- 
ments Ihe total railway mileage on Oct. 30, 
1913, was 4279. The principal railroads with 
their main-line mileage in 1913 were as follows: 
Illinois Central, 679; Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley, 1144, Mobile and Ohio, 316; New Or- 
leans, Mobile, and Chicago, 370; Southern Rail- 
way, 236; Mississippi Central, 164. The mile- 
age of electric railways on Jan. 1, 1913, was 107. 
TJiere were 12 companies operating such rail- 
ways in that year. Pearl River is a customs 
district and has a small foreign trade. 

Banking. The Bank of Mississippi at 
Natchez was chartered in 1809. In 1818 it was 
created a State bank, with a capital of $3,000,- 
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000, the State participating in its management 
and pledging a monopoly of its banking busi- 
ness until 1840. In 1830, with the hope of get- 
ting more direct control of banking operations, 
the Legislature broke its pledge l>y establishing 
the Planters' Bank of Mississippi, with a capital 
of $3,000,000, and making it the financial agent 
of the Htate "Jins forced the lirst hank into 
liquidation Foi a few years the i^lanters’ Bank 
had a practical monopoly of the lianking, but 
from 1835 new banka followed in rapid succes- 
sion The most daring venture was the organ- 
ization of the Mississiiipi Union Bank m 1838, 
with a capital of $16,500,000, which made it the 
largest State bank in the United States at that 
time. These bold undif takings in the very midst 


$1,787,074? loans, $33,463,505, and deposits, 
$34,416,264. Ihere were 22 loan and trust com- 
panies with an aggregate capital of $1,803,150, 
and 17 savings banks with a combined capital 
of $485,000. 

Oovernment. The present constitution was 
adopted 111 1890, and it is the fourth instrument 
under which the State has been governed. The 
constitution of 1890 had for its S{)ccial purpose 
the preservation of the supremacy of the white 
vote. (See i^ufjrage and ElccUons below.) The 
constitution may be amended liy a two-thirds 
vole of both Houses indorsed by the vote of the 
people 

Executive — llie chief executive oflicei is tlic 
Urovernor, who holds oOicc* for fnui years and is 


SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES FOR 1909 AND 1904 

THE STATE TEN LEADINQ INDUSTRIES 


i 

INDUaTRT 

Census 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

PERSONS 
ENUAQEO IN 
INDUSTRY 

Capital 

Wages 

Value 

of 

prod- j 

UCth 

\ alue 
added 
by 

manu- 

fac- 

ture 

Total 

Wage 

earn- 

ers 

(aver- 

age 

num- 

ber) 

Expressed in thousands 

All industneH 

1909 

2,598 

56,761 

50,384 

$72,393 

$18,708 

$.80 5.55 

$43,629 


1904 

1,520 

42,966 

38,690 

50,256 

14,819 

,57,451 

1 31,650 

Bread and other bakery products 

1909 

79 

417 

285 

287 

128 

878 

362 


1904 

57 

237 

160 

184 

69 

499 

238 

Cars and general shop oonstniction and repairs 

1909 

10 

2,709 

2,572 

1,412 

1,.55S 

3,233 

1,811 

by steam-railroad companies 

1904 

15 

2.7.’»5 

2,6.58 

1,.337 

1,421 

2,886 

1,564 

Cotton goods, including cotton small wares 

1909 

14 

2,720 

2,645 

6,330 

695 

.1,102 

1,060 


1904 

14 

2,225 

2,161 

4, .520 

618 

2,463 

814 

Fertilisers 

1909 

10 

524 

449 

2,607 

141 

2,125 

740 


1904 

.5 

371 

348 

1,049 

79 

1,082 

226 

Foundry and maclune-shop products 

1909 

50 

711 

583 

1,682 

295 

1.088 

616 


1904 

35 

622 

516 

875 

260 

920 

664 

loe, manufactured 

1909 

51 

477 

,341 

1,851 

189 

866 

653 


1904 

37 

376 

274 

1,206 

119 

603 

468 

Lumber and timber products 

1909 

1.647 

37,118 

33,397 

39,455 

12,583 

42,793 

28,686 


1904 

664 

24,415 

22,431 

24,819 

9,242 

26,162 

19.157 

Oil, cottonseecl, and cake 

1909 

87 

3,014 

2, .503 

10,133 

8.t3 

1.5,966 

3,797 


1904 

91 

2,956 

2.499 

8,652 

732 

12,587 

2,517 

Printing and publishing 

1909 

225 

1,1.32 

736 

1,173 

387 

1,.308 

1,008 


1 1904 

211 

861 

549 

733 

254 

910 

721 

Turpentine and rosin 

1909 

64 

2,811 

2., 573 

1,251 

582 

1,475 

1,126 


1904 

124 

3,036 

2,633 

598 

737 

2,366 

1,972 


of a financial crisis could lead to only one result. 
In 1841 the repudiation of the charter granted 
to the Union Bank was the chief political issue 
in the State. The repudiators won, and the 
bonds were canceled in 1842. In 1853 the 
Planters' Bank bonds were also canceled. These 
acts were upheld by the constitution of 1890. 
There were numerous failures in 1838-45, in 
1855 there was but one chartered bank. A re- 
vival came in the eighties, when national banks 
were introduced. Stringent banking laws have 
given to the State banks the confidence of the 
people, and their number has increased. On 
Sept. 12, 1914, there were 38 national banks with 
a combined capital of $3,835,000; surplus, $1,- 
777,466; cash, etc., $391,649; loans, $14,897,834; 
and deposits, $16,037,548. On June 30, 1914, 
there were 266 State banks with a total capital 
of $8,604,330; surplus, $2,003,081;, cash, etc, 


not eligible foi immediate reclection. Other ex- 
ecutive officers are Lieutenant (Jovernor, Secre- 
tary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, Attorney- 
General. The Treasurer and Auditor may not 
be candidates for two successive terms. 

LcgialaUiye — The Legislature includes the Sen- 
ate and the House of Repi escntatives. In 1912 
the system of sessions once in four years, with 
a special session lietween, was changed to bien- 
nial sessions in even years. The Lower House 
includes (1915) 138 members and the Senate 45. 

Judiciary , — The judiciary is the supreme or 
appellate court of the State, which, by consti- 
tutional amendment adopted m 1914, consists 
of six members, a chancery court of equity 
jurisdiction and a circuit court of common-law 
jurisdiction in each county. The chancery and 
circuit judges have heretofore been appointed by 
the Governor, but are now elective. The coun- 
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are divided into chancery and circuit dis- 
tricts, a chancellor and a circuit judge being 
chosen lor each district. There are in addition 
two or more justices of the peace elected for 
each of five districts in a county. 

Suffrage and Elections. — Every male citizen 
21 years of agje who has resided in the State 
for two years, in the district in which he offers 
to vote for one year, who has registered and 
paid taxes for two preceding years, and who is 
able to read or understand tiie Constitution of 
the United States, is eligible to vote. The last 
qualiffeation, which election officers are given 
discretion to interpret, was designed chiefly to 
eliminate a large portion of tlie negro vote. All 
\oter8 must pay a poll tax of $2 for the suppoit 
of the common schools 

All nominations for the State, district, and 
county officers and United States Senators aie 
made at primary elections. Each political pai ty 
pays the expenses of its primaries, and the 
candidates may be assessed for expenses. Gen- 
eral elections are held on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday of Novembei. 

Local and Municipal Government. — Cities may 
adopt a commission form of government includ- 
ing the charter providing for the recall and ini- 
tiative at an election held on petition liy 10 per 
cent of the voters. Any city may vote to aban- 
don its charter after six years under commis- 
sion government. Each county is divided into 
five districts, in each of which a lesident free- 
holder IS selected as a member of the board of 
supervisors. The boards of supenisors regulate 
the fiscal affairs of the county, make all con- 
tracts, equalize assessments, levy the taxes, and 
have exclusive control of roads, ferries and 
bridges, etc. 

Miscellaneous Constitutional and Statutoru 
Provisions, — Women are placed on an equality 
with their husbands in acquiring and disposing 
of property and the making of contracts A 
divorce may be granted only to one who has 
lived for one year at least in the State. A 
public-sei vice corpoiation which may remove a 
suit from a State to a Federal court forfeits its 
light to carry on intrastate commerce in the 
State. Nine or more jurors may agree on a 
verdict in civil suits. Contributory negligence 
does not bar recovery tor injuiies or death 
The giving of tips in hotels is forbidden. As 
a result of a statute passed in 1908, the State 
is under prohibition. The Legislature of 1914 
passed a measure restricting the intrastate ship- 
ment of intoxicating liquors and prohibiting the 
keeping of liquor in any locker of any social 
club or any other organization. There are strict 
regulations for railroad companies delivering in- 
toxicating liquors sliipped from outside the 
State. 

Finance. The early financial history of the 
State is closely connected with the organization 
of its banks. A large State debt of $2,000,000 
was created in 1830 in order to acquire shares in 
the Planters’ Bank and, in 1838, $5,000,000 for 
shares of the Union Bank of Mississippi. These 
banks were later brought to insolvency as a 
result of the financial crisis of the thirties. 
This involved the State in an enormous debt. 
In the floating of this debt infringements were 
made upon the constitution, and it was repudi- 
ated by a popular vote in 1852. The debt was 
finally disposed of by a clause in the constitu- 
tion of 1875. The State was again involved in 
serious financial difficulties during and after the 


Civil War. The “carpet-bag” ’regime greatly 
aggravated the situation. The expenditures in- 
creased from about $500,000 in 1867-69 to more 
than $1,500,000 in 1871-75, and the tax rate 
increased from 1 mill to 14 mills. The tax- 
payers organized a protest in 1874, and a gradual 
decrease of the State’s debt, expenditures, and 
rate of taxation followed The total debt in 
1880 was $3,324,084, of which $530,615 was 
bonded debt. On Sept. 30, 1912, the total debt 
was $4,460,519, of which $1,506,899 was bonded 
delit The funded debt consisted on that date of 
several series of bonds and of special debt ob- 
ligations to public trust funds The latter rep- 
resent obligations to several educational funds, 
the principal of which, aipounting to $2,344,674, 
has been used by the State, for which it pays 
an annual interest of 6 per cent in perpetuity. 
The bonded debt on Sept. 30, 1913, was $3,923,- 
752. The per capita debt m 1912 was $2,41. 
There is no sinking fund. The total receipts 
from all sources for the fiscal year 1913 
amoimttMl to $4,501,447 and the disbursements 
to $4,426,591 The balance at the beginning of 
the fiscal year was $250,999 and at the end 
$325,855. The chief sources of revenue are 
State taxes, and the chief expenditures are for 
educational and vState institutions 

Militia. The males of militia age in the State 
111 1910 mimbeied 345,745. The' organized militia 
consists of one brigade of infantry, comprising 
the second and third regiments, and a sanitary 
tioop and a field hospital. The total strength 
of enlisted mf*n in 1914 was 1116 and of of- 
ficers 104. 

Population. The following figures show the 
growth of the population at various periods* 
1800, 8850; 18.30, 136,621; 1850, 606,527; 1860, 
791,305; 1870, 827,922; 1880, 1,131,597; 1890, 
1,289,600; 1900, 1,551,270; 1910, 1,797,114. The 
estimated population on July 1, 1914, was 1,- 
901,882 In 1910 Mississippi ranked twenty- 
first among the States. There is a very small 
foreign-born population, but it has a larger per- 
centage of colored population than any other 
State. The white population in 1910 was 786,- 
111, and the negro population was 1,009,487 
The white population, however, is increasing at 
a faster rate* than the negro. The foreign-born 
whites in 1910 numbered 9389. The urban 
(cities of 2500 or more) population is. com- 
paratively small. In 1910 this amounted to 
207,311. The rural population in 1910 was 1,- 
589,803. The negroes are most numerous in the 
western or Mississippi valley counties, in some 
of which they are five times as numerous as the 
whites. There are about 1250 Indians, who are de- 
scendants of the Choctaw tribes which inhabited 
the State^at the time of its settlement. A large 
numlier of these Indians have removed to Okla- 
homa and have become members of the Choctaw 
nation. In the State in 1910 there were 905,760 
males and 891,354 females The males of vot- 
ing age numbered 426,953. There were in 1910 
only nine cities having a population of 8000 
or over. The largest city, Meridian, had a popu- 
lation in 1910 of 23,2^5 and, in 1914, 21,806 
(estimate). Tlie other large cities with their 
populations in 1910 and as estimated for 1914 
are as follows Jackson, 21,262 and 26,990; 
Vicksburg. 20,814 and 22,090; Hattiesburg, 11,- 
733 and 14,952, Greenville, 9610 and 10,448; 
Columbus, 8988 and 10,053; Biloxi, 8049 and 
9147; Natchez, 11,791. 

Education. Education in Migaiasippi ia car- 
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ried on under 'some disadvantages, caused by 
the large and widely scattered rural population. 
This fact and a negro population that amounts 
to more than half of that of the State accounts 
for the large percentage of illiteracy. The total 
illiterates in 1910 numbered 290,235 (persons 
of 10 years and over), a percentage of 22.4 
South Carolina and Alabama were the only 
States with higher percentages. Of the total 
illiterates the native whites numbered 28,344, 
or 6.3 per cent, and the negroes 259,438/ or 35.0 
per cent. Conditions, however, are ^eatly im- 
proving, and the percentage of illiterates is 
steadily decreasing. In 1910 the total school 
population was 644,805, of 'which 266,767 were 
native whites of native parentage and 372,331 
were negro. 

According to an enumeration made in 1912 
the total numbi'r of children of school age in 
that year was 740,856; of these 311,389 were 
native white and 429,467 were negro. In addi- 
tion there were 407 Indian children of school 
age. There is no compulsory-education law. 

The administration of the schools is in the 
hands of the State Board of Education, com- 
posed of the Secretary of State, the Attorney- 
General, and the Superintendent of Education. 
Th(j latter is the chief executive officer. There 
is a superintendent for each county, and there 
are separate districts for white and for negio 
children. The districts have the power to tax 
themselves for the support of the schools. The 
common-school fund amounts to about $3,500,- 
000 For a long time the legislatures were 
somewhat indifferent to the importance of im- 
provement in educational matters, but beginning 
with 1910 several laws of great importance have 
been passed. These included a measure permit- 
ting the consolidation of two or more weak 
schools into one stronger school; the establish- 
ment of agricultural high scliools; the creation 
of a textbwk commission and of a supervisor of 
elementary rural schools. The Legislature of 
1911-12 enacted several important measures 
which haye had good results. 

There is a normal school at Hattiesburg, es- 
tablished in 1911. The Shelby Normal Institute 
at Shelby is for colored students. The in- 
stitutions of collegiate rank include the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi at University, the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College .at Agricul- 
tural College, Mississippi College at Clinton, 
Millsaps College and Meridian Male College at 
Meridian. Colleges for women are Hillman Col- 
lege at Clinton, Mississippi Industrial Institute 
and College at Columbus, Grenada College at 
Grenada, Meridian Women’s College at Meridian, 
and the Port Gibson Female College at Port 
Gibson. Bust University at Holly K^rings is 
for colored students. Other colleges for colored 
students are the Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Alcorn, the Southern 
Christian Institute at Edward, the Mississippi 
Industrial College at Holly Springs, Campliell 
College at Jackson, Jackson College at Jackson, 
Kosciusko Industrial College at Kosciusko, Lin- 
coln School at Meridian, Tougaloo University 
at Tougaloo, Utica Normal Industrial Institute 
at Utica, Vicksburg Industrial School at Vicks- 
burg, and Granada-Scion College at Winona. 
There are also several normal schools |or colored 
persons. 

Charities and Corrections. The charitable 
and coirection institutions under the control of 
the State include the State Charity Hospital 


at Jackson, the State Charitable Hospital at 
Vicksburg, the State Charitable Hospital at 
Natchez, the Beauvoir Home at Beauvoir, the 
State Insane Asylum at Asylum, the Eastern 
Mississippi Insane Asylum at Meridian, the 
State Penitentiary at Jackson, the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution and the Institution for the 
Blind at Jackson. State convicts are employed 
on several State farms and plantations, white 
and negro convicts being assigned to different 
farms. These farm penitentiaries are controlled 
by a board of trustees elected by the people. Tlie 
hiring out of prisoners by counties is prohibited. 
Public farms must be secured for them to work 
on by the county authorities or they must be 
en^loyed on the public roads. 

Beligion. Over half of the Church population 
of the State belong to the Baptist church, and 
the majority of the remainder to the Methodist 
Of the lesser denominations the more important 
are the Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Christian, 
and Protestant Episcopal. 

History. In 1639 Hernando de Soto, with a 
band of Spanish adventurers, crossed the north- 
eastern part of what is now the State and in tiie 
early part of 1541 reached tlie Mississippi River, 
near the present site of Memphis, Tenn In 1673 
the French explorers Joliet and Marquette, pass- 
ing down the Mississippi, sailed as far as the 
mouth of the Arkansas. In 1081-82 La Salle 
sailed down the river to its mouth and, taking 
formal possession for the King of Fiance, Louis 
XIV, named the country Ixiuisiana after him. 
The first attempt to found a colony was made in 
1699 by Iberville, who lirought 200 immigrants 
from France to Biloxi, on the east shore of the 
Bay of Biloxi. This was the germ of the subse- 
quent settlement of New Orleans (1718). In 
1716 Iberville and Bienville, with a large body of 
immigrants and a military force, ascended the 
Mississippi to the present site of Natchez, where 
they founded a settlement named Rosalie, in 
honor of the Countess of Pontchartiain At- 
tempts to plant colonies were soon after made at 
St. Peter’s (on the Yazoo), at Pascagoula, and 
elsewhere. The small colonies in Mississippi, 
however, grew but slowly, New Orleans attract- 
ing many of the settlers. Under Bienville, who 
was Governor of Louisiana fiom 1718 to 1724, 
friendly relations with the Indians were pre- 
served, but under his successor, Perriez, tlie hos- 
tility of the Natchez Indians was awakened. In 
1729 a sudden assault was made on the line of 
French posts. At Fort Rosalie 200 persons were 
killed and more than 500 were taken prisoners. 
In the smaller settlements many of the in- 
habitants were butchered. Retribution followed 
swiftly. Aided by the Choctaw tribes, the 
French succetided in defeating the Natchez, the 
greater part of whom fell in battle, while most 
of the survivors were sold as slaves When Bien- 
ville became Governor again, in 1733, he /ound 
the colony at war with the Chickasaws, allies 
of the English, and the conflict continued for 
several years There was a peace, followed in 
1762 by another Indian war, instigated, it was 
said, by English adventurers. The French com- 
mander sought to retaliate, but without much 
success. Under French rule the country failed 
to prosper. In 1763 France ceded its possessions 
east of the Mississippi to Great Britain, which 
received also Florida from Spain. Immigrants 
flocked thither in considerable numbers from the 
English colonies on the Atlantic coast as well 
as from Scotland. 
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That part of the territory south of a line 
drawn through the mouth of the Yazoo River 
eastward to the Chattahoochee had been erected 
into the Province of West Florida soon after the 
establishment of English rule in 1763. In 1781 
West Florida was conquered by Spam and passed 
under Spanish rule. By the Peace of Paris, in 
1783, the thirty-first parallel of latitude was 
recognized as the southern boundary of the 
United States, and Spain was tlierefore consid- 
ered as an intruder in that part of Mississippi 
to the north of the line. By the Treaty of 1795 
between the United States and Spain, Spain 
ceded her claims to the disputed territory, but 
continued to occupy it until 1798. In 1798 the 
Territory of Mississippi was organized, and in 
1804 it was extended to the present boundary of 
Tennessee*. In 1813 the district south of 31° and 
east of the Pearl River, taken fiom Spain, was 
annexed. At fiist a Governor and three judges 
appointed by the President were the chief au- 
thorities for the government of the Territory, but 
in 1800 provision was made for a legislature, 
the Lower House consisting of nine members 
representing the three counties into which the 
Teriitory was then divided. In 1802 Washing- 
ton became the capital of the Territory. In the 
Creek War Mississippi took a conspicuous part, 
seveial hundred inhabitants of the Territory 
being massacred at Fort Mims (q.v ). In the 
Wai of 1812 tlie Territory was well represented 
at the battle of New Orleans In March, 1817, 
Congress passt'd an enabling Act foi the admis- 
sion of Mississippi to the Union, and the State 
was formally admitted Dec. 10, 1817. The most 
notable features of the first constitution of 
Mississippi were the high property qualifica- 
tions for holding office, the short tenures of 
ofiicos, and the large appointing power of the 
Governor and Legislature The first Governor 
was David Holmes, and during his admmistia- 
tion the capital was permanently located at 
Jackson, near the headwaters of the Pearl River. 

By the treaties of 1830 and 1832, with the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Ihdians, who inhabited 
all the northern part of the State, the lands 
occujiied by those tribes were incorporated ilito 
the State, subjeettM to its jurisdiction, and 
thrown open to settlement by tlie whites. In 
1832 a new constitution was adopted for the 
State. Its most notable features were the aboli- 
tion of pioperty qualifications for officeholding, 
the requirement that all officers, both State and 
county, including the judges, should be chosen 
by the people. It also created a high court of 
errors and appeals and abolished the office of 
Lieutenant Governor. During the “flush times” 
of this period Mississippi, like many other South- 
ern and Western States, fell a victim to financial 
extravagance and speculation, one of the results, 
of which was the repudiation by the State of 
$5,000,000 in bonds which it had issued for the 
purpose of acquiring stock in the Union Bank 
The supreme court of the State decided in favor 
of the liability of the State for the payment of 
the bonds, but the people, in an election in 
which this was the main issue, decided other- 
wise, and the Legislature refused to make any 
appropriation for the purpose. A little later 
$2,000,000 of the Planters’ Bank bonds were 
repudiated under similar circumstances. Upon 
the outbreak of the Mexican War Mississippi 
was called upon to furnish one regiment of vol- 
unteers, but more than enough men for two 
regiments responded. The first regiment was 


commanded by Col. Jefferson Davis, who won 
^eat distinction at the battle of Buena Vista. 
In 1851 occurred the first important struggle in 
Mississippi over the slavery question, which had 
become serious on account of the enactment by 
Congress of the so-called Compromise Measures 
of 1850. The Democratic party in Mississippi 
adopted a platform favoring secession and nomi- 
nated Jefferson Davis for Governor, while the 
Whigs declared their attachment to the Union 
and nominated United States Senator Foote as 
their standard bearer. The Union party won a 
substantial victory, and the slavery question 
rested until 1856, when the question of secession 
was again agitated on account of the fear that 
Fremont would be elected President. The news 
of John Brown’s raid in 1859 led the Legislature 
to appropriate $150,000 for the purchase of 
military supplies and for the organization of 
the militia. It was left, however, for the elec- 
tion of Lincoln to bring the secession movement 
to a head. An ordinance bf secession was passed 
on Jan. 9, 1861, by a convention, by a vote of 84 
to 15, and the State constitution was amended 
to bring it into conformity with the constitution 
of the Confederate States. During the Civil 
War the people of Mississippi siiffer€»d greatly, 
and in 1863 and 1864 especially a large part of 
the State was devastated by the contending 
armies. Almost all semblance of government 
had disappeared. (For the military operations 
in Mississippi, see Civil War, Corinth; Iuka; 
Vicksburg ) In June, 1865, Governor Clarke 
was removed, and a provisional Governor was 
appointed by President Johnson, On July 21 
slavery was abolished by a State convention, and 
on the following day the ordinance of secession 
was repealed. In Decembei the State govern- 
ment was given over into the hands of the duly 
elected officers, wlio proceeded to reorganize the 
State militia for the public defense, a course in 
wliich they were upheld by the President. Lim- 
ited civil rights were conferred on the freedman, 
but the Fourteenth Amendment was rej'ected in 
January, 1867, and in March the State came 
under military government. 

In January, 1868, a convention framed a new 
constitution, conferring the suffrage on negroes. 
The conservative element vehemently opposed the 
constitution because of the severe penalties it 
imposed on members of the government and 
armies of the Confederacy, and brought about its 
rejection at a popular election. Resubmitted in 
November, 1869, with the test oath and dis- 
franchisement clauses to be voted on separately, 
the constitution was adopted almost unani- 
mously, while the independent clauses were as 
unanimously rejected. In January, 1870, the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments were rati- 
fied, and on Feb 17, 1870, the State was re- 
admitted into the Union. The period before 1875 
was marked by a spirit of bitter hatred between 
the old Democrats and the newly enfranchised 
negroes, together with their leaders, the white 
Republicans. The feeling of animosity was in- 
tensified by thTe unhappy financial condition of 
the State and by the dishonesty and incapacity 
of its officers, very many of whom were ignorant 
negroes, the tools of scheming politicians. 
Bloody collisions between whites and negroes 
were frequent in 1874 and 1875, in one of 
which, at Vicksburg, 29 negroes and several 
whites were killed. The desperate attempts of 
the “conservatives” to restore the supremacy 
of the white population proved finally successful 
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in 1876, when the Democratic party captured 
ihe Legislature. The Republican Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor and the Superintendent of 
Education were driven from office by impeach- 
ment or threats of impeachment, and since then 
the Democratic party has retained an over- 
whelming predominance. The 20 years after 
1866 were a period of economic depression, the 
result of the havoc wrought by the war and of 
the difficulties encountered in readjusting pro- 
duction to the new conditions of labor, but later 
the rise of manufactures marked the beginning 
of a bright era. The,j;a^l problem assumed a 
momentous aspect in when a vast migra- 

tion of colored men Into the swamp lands of 
Mississippi seemed to threaten the rise of a 
negro State within the State of Mississippi. 
The policy of fortifying the white race m power 
was continued. By the constitution of 1890 the 
suffrage was restricted to those able to read a 
section of the Constitution or to interpret any 
passage if read aloud, 'a provision aimed against 
the negro voter and sufficiently successful in 
attaining its aim. (See Governmenty above ) 
In national elections Mississippi has been a 
Democratic State with the exception of the year 
1840, when it voted for the Whig candidate, and 
of 1872, when its vote was given to Grant. In 
1864 and 1868 its vote w^as not counted. While 
the Democratic party is practically the only 
political organization, there was from the first 
years of the twentieth century a condition of 
political turmoil which was hardly surpassed in 
other States where the great political parties 
have strong rival organizations. In 1904 James 
K. Vardaman was elected Governor. His chief 
political tenet was the disfranchisement of the 
negro, not only in the State but in the nation, 
by means of the repeal of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution. During his 
term, 1907, it became necessary to elect a United 
States Senator for the term beginning March 4, 
1911. In Mississippi the Senators take their 
seats four years after election. Governor Varda- 
man was a candidate for the Senate and was 
opposed by John Sharp Williams, then a Repre- 
sentative in Congress. The contest was one of 
great bitterness, and among its features was a 
senes of joint debates between the two candi- 
dates. At the primary election held in August, 
1907, Mr. Williams received a majority of about 
1000 votes. On November 6 of that year E. F. 
Noel was elected Governor. The Legislature of 
1908 passed a statutory prohibition bill which 
became operative on Jan. 1, 1909. An attempt 
made to pass a measure for constitutional pro- 
hibition was defeated. In the election for Presi- 
dent in 1908 Bryan received 00,876 votes, Taft 
4606, and Watson 1067. On Dec. 26, 1909, 
Senator A. J. MeLaurin died, and Col. James 
Gordon, a Confederate veteran of the Civil War, 
was appointed by the Governor to fill the vacancy 
until a successor to Senator MeLaurin could he 
chosen by the Legislature. This election by the 
Legislature in 1910 resulted in a fierce and pn>- 
longed factional battle,^ After the deadlock 
lasting seven weeks Le Roy T. Percy was elected. 
He was opposed by Mr. Vardaman, who, shortly 
after Senator Percy had taken his seat in the 
Senate, caused charges to be made that the 
latter’s election had resulted from bribery and 
corruption. After an investigation Senator 
Percy was entirely exonerated. In 1911 an- 
other senatorial election was held for the term 
befinning March, 1913, when Senator Percy’s 


term expired. He was a candidate for reflection 
and was again opposed by Mr. Vardaman. In 
this election the latter was successful. Earl 
Brewer was chosen Governor Mr. Vardaman 
was elected by the Legislature in 1912. On 
March 5 of that year the Legislature, which 
was controlled by friends of Mr Vardaman, de- 
manded the resignation of Senator Percy on 
the ground that he had promised to resign if 
lie were defeated in the primaries for nomina- 
tion, a proe^iduie altogether unprecedented in 
the history of American polities. Senator Percy 
denied that such a pledge had been made and 
continued to serve out his term. In the presi- 
dential election of 1912 Wilson received 57,227 
votes, Roosevelt 3646, Taft 1696, and Debs 
2161. In 1912-13 the State suffered much from 
floods of the Mississippi River. In 1914 sev- 
eral amendments to the constitution were 
adopted. Tlie numlier of supreme court judges 
was increased to six, and their term of office 
was made eight years. The Governors of Mis- 
sissippi have been the following 


TERRITORIAL 


Winthrop Sargent 


1798-1801 

John Steele (acting Governor) 

1801 

William C C. Claiborne 


1801-03 

Cate West (aoting Governor and Ctovernor ad mt ) 1804 

Robert WilliamB 


1805-09 

David Holmes 


1809-17 


STATE 


David Holmes Democrat-Republican 

1817-20 

George Poindexter 

Democrat 

1820-22 

Walter Leake 


1822-25 

Gerard C Brandon (ad int ) “ 

1825 

David Holmes (ad int ) 

“ 

1826 

Gerard C Brandon 


1827 

Gerard C. Brandon 

** 

1828-32 

Abram M Soott 

“ 

1832-33 

Charles Lynch (ad int ) 


183.3 

Hiram G Runnels 

“ 

1833-35 

John A Quitman 

Whig 

1835 

Charles Lynch 

Democrat 

1836-38 

Alexander G McNutt 

“ 

1838-42 

Tilghman M Tucker 

“ 

1842-44 

Albert G Brown 

“ 

1844-48 

Joseph W Matthews 


1848-50 

John A Quitman 

“ 

1860-51 

John J Guion (ad int ) 

“ 

1851 

James Whitfield (ad mt ) 


1861 

Henry S Foote 

Union Demoi rat 

1862-54 

John J. McRae 

Democrat 

1854-58 

Wiliiara MoWillic 


1858-60 

John J Pettus 

“ 

1860-62 

Jacob Thompson 

“ 

1862-64 

Charles CUrke 

“ 

1864-65 

W. L Sharkey (provisional) 

1865 

Benjamin G. Humphreye 

Dcniocni t 

1865-68 

Adelbert Ames (provisional) 

1868-70 

James L Alcorn 

Republican 

1870-71 

Ridgley C Powers (acting) 

1871-74 

Adelbert Ames 

“ 

1874-76 

John M. Stone 

Democrat 

1876-82 

Robert Lowry 


1882-90 

John M Stone 


1890-96 

Anselm J MeLaurin 


. . 1896-1900 

A H. Longino 


1900-04 

James K. vardaman 


1904-08 

Edward F Noel 


1908-12 

Earl Brewer 


1912- 
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HISSISSIPPI, University of. A State uni- 
versity chartered in 1844 and opened in 1848, 
at Oxford, Miss , and maintained until 1880 by 
annual grants by the Legislature From 1861 
to 1865 exercises were suspended, owing to the 
resignation of the faculty. In 1870 the policy 
of separate schools, with optional studies and 
with courses leading to other degrees besides 
that of B.A , was adopted There are seven 
undergraduate courses, partly elective, leading 
to the bachelor’s degree in arts, science, peda- 
gogy, philosophy, mining, and civil and electrical 
engineering The university also maintains a 
law school, a medical department, and a summer 
school and confers the degrees of M A and 
Ph.D In 1892 the preparatory education was 
discontinued at the university The requiie- 
ments for admission are those adopted by the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Southern States, of which the university 
18 one of the original members Students from 
approved high schools are admitted without ex- 
amination. Since 1882 women are admitted. 
The faculty consisted in 1915 of 35 instructors, 
and the students numbered 528 The library 
contained 25,000 volumes. The total endow- 
ment was about $700,000, with a gross income 
of $138,226. The buildings and grounds were 
valued at $500,000, the total value of the 
property being $1,300,000 The president in 
1915 was Joseph N Poweis, LL D 

MISSISSIPPI AGBICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE. An institution 
for agricultural and scientific education, estab- 
lished by an Act of the l^egislature in 1878 at 
Agricultural College, Miss The curriculum in- 
cludes a two-year training course and four 
courses of instruction — agricultural, mechanical, 
industrial education, and general science — with 
provisions for graduate work and summer ses- 
sions The degrees conferred are bachelor and 
master of science There is also an honorary 
degree of master of progressive agriculture. The 
bona-fide residents of Mississippi receive free 
tuition; other students are required to pay a 
fee of $50 per session. Instruction in military 
government is given by an officer of the United 
States army, and all students are required to 
wear a prescribed uniform within 5 miles of the 
college campus. During the regular sessions 
of the college the attendance of women is not 
permitted. Tlie total enrollment in all depart- 


ments in the session of 1914-15 was 1140. This 
does not include the Summer School. The 
faculty, teaching force, and officers of adminis- 
tration numbered 105. The value of the prop- 
erty at the end of the collegiate year 1913-14 
was $1,329,776; the income was $537,580, of 
which $246,008 was from State appropriations 
and $60,817 from Federal appropriations. The 
library contains about 33,000 bound volumes and 
65,000 unbound volumes. The president in 1915 
was G. R Hightower 

MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. See MississiPi i 

MISSISSIP'PIAN SERIES. A ^oup of 
limestones outcropping in tin* upper Mississippi 
■\ alley and also in Arkansas and Texas It is 
the equivalent of the Lower Carboniferous in 
the Appalacliian States. See Carboniferous 
System 

MISSISSIPPI CATFISH. The largest of 
North American catfish {Ameiurus lacustrtSy or 
Ictalurus ponderosus) , which may reach 150 
pounds in weight, is sold in all the markets of 
its region and is regarded by many as good food 
It inhabits the Great Lakes and all the larger 
waters of the Saskatchewan, Mississippi, and 
Missouri valleys. In color it is greenish slate, 
growing darker with age, the sides paler, with- 
out spots. (See Catfish ) Among its many 
local names m the South aie flannel mouth and 
mud cat 

MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE. An institution of 
learning at Clinton, Miss , founded in 1826. It 
has a preparatory and a collegiate department 
with an attendance in 1914 of 462 students and 
a faculty of 18 instructors The library con- 
tained about 4000 volumes The college build- 
ings are valued at $225,000, and the property 
of the institution at about $700,000. The en- 
dowment 18 $125,000, and the gross income 
$25,000 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER (Algonquin, Missi 
Bepcy great river; lit, fatlier of waters). The 
principal river of the North American continent, 
discovered by De Soto in 1541 (Map. United 
States, Eastern Part, H 4) In 1673 Mar- 
quette and .Joliet descended it almost to its 
mouth, and in 1682 La Salle passed through 
it to the Gulf of Mexico and took possession of 
the country in the name of the King of France. 
Counting as a part of it the longest branch of 
the drainage system, the Missouri, which far 
overtops the central stem, it is the longest river 
m the world. The entire system lies within the 
United States, excepting the headwaters of a 
few tributaries of the upper Missouri, which 
extend a short distance beyond the northern 
boundary of Montana into Canada. 

Location and Climate. The headwaters oi 
the main north and south stem are in lat. 47® 
09' N., long. 95® 13' W., and its central mouth 
in lat. 28® 59' N., long. 89® 08' W. Although 
well within the temperate zone, there is a wide 
range in climate, particularly in winter tem- 
peratures, In northern Minnesota the extreme 
lange in temperature is from — 50® F. to 
-f- 100® F., while at New Orleans it varies from 
-f 20® F. to 4- 100® F. These temperatures do 
not occur every year, but are likely to occur 
three years out of ten. The mean annual tem- 
perature at Duluth is 39® F. ; at New Orleans, 
69® F. Tlie principal cities situated on thf» 
banks of the river are Minneapolis, St. Paul, La 
Crosse, Dubuque, Moline, Davenport, Rock Is- 
land, Burlington, Quincy, St. Louis, JJaat ^t. 
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Louis, Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Baton Rouge, and New Orleans. The chief agri- 
cultural products in the north are wheat, barley, 
and potatoes; in the central States dorn, oats, 
and rye; and in the south cotton, sugar cane, 
and tobacco. Fruits are grown throughout the 
valley, apples better in the north, and peaches 
more successfully in the south. 

Source. Popularly Lake Itasca, since its 
discovery by Schoolcraft in 1832, has been con- 
sidered the source of the Mississippi, and this 
is not far from being precise. Later explorers 
announced Nicollet Creek, Elk or Glazier Lake, 
Gagwa Dosh or Deer Creek, and Hernando de 
SoS) Lake as the headwaters According to an 
accurate contour map of Itasca State Park, 
issued by the Mississippi River Commission 
about 1910, Little Elk Lake is the ultimate 
source. It empties into Lake Itasca through 
Elk (or Excelsior) Creek and Elk Lake. Lake 
Itasca IS surrounded by such an intricate net- 
work of smaller glacial lakes, more or less ob- 
scured by reeds and water grass, that it is easy 
to understand why this question was a matter of 
so much controversy until the whole Itasca 
basin was covered by a careful geodetic survey 
Lake Itasca at its outlet is 2459 miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and Little Elk Lake about 7 
miles farther. Lake Itasca is about 4 miles 
long, 30 feet deep, and about 1470 feet above 
sea level. Little Elk Lake is about half a mile 
long, 600 feet wide, and about 100 feet higher 
than Lake Itasca. 

General Description. The Mississippi as it 
flows from the north end of Lake Itasca is 
ordinarily less than 20 feet wide and 2 feet 
deep. It flows swiftly over shoals and bowlders 
in a northwesterly direction for a distance of 
62 miles by river, or 32 along the axis of the 
valley, to Lac Travers or Lake Bemidji, covering 
about 20 square miles, surrounded by forested 
hills The Mississippi as it flows from the east 
side of Lake Bemidji is at the most northern 
point of its course. Seventeen miles farther on 
it enters Cass Lake, and 12 miles beyond Cass 
Lake it enters Lake Winnibigoshish. From 
Lake Winnibigoshish the river flows southeast- 
w^ard foi 24 miles and unites with Leech Lake 
River, which is nearly as large as the Missis- 
sippi and furnishes the outlet for Leech Lake, 
which covers about 250 square miles and is the 
largest of the lakes constituting the headwaters 
of the Mississippi Forty miles farther is found 
the first rock in place, a bed of sandstone, 
where the Falls of Pokegama have been sub- 
merged by two dams. Eighty miles below Poke- 
gama the waters of Sandy Lake empty into the 
Mississippi through a storage dam, and 82 miles 
below Sandy Lake enters Pine River, which is 
dammed a short distance above its mouth to 
regulate the outflow from Whitefish Lake. 
Twenty-two miles below Pine River is located 
the town of Brainerd (q.v.), with a water-power 
dam with a 16-foot head. Between Brainerd and 
Minneapolis occurs a series of dams and rapids 
having a total fall, with the Brainerd Dam, of 
444 leet. The Crow Wing River, which is 
nearly as large as the Mississippi, enters 11 
miles below Brainerd. At the Sauk Rapids, 60 
miles below the Crow Wing and at the entrance 
of Sauk River, begin the first rocky banks of 
Potsdam sandstone, which are in frequent evi- 
dence from this point down to the head of the 
Rock Island Rapids, 350 miles below St. Paul. 

The entire drainage basin of the Mississipjji 
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above Minneapolis is covered with a blanket of 
glacial drift, 100 to 300 feet thick, consisting 
of a mixture of clay and gravel. Its surface is 
very irregular and is broken by thousands of 
glacial pot holes, resulting in a vast multiude 
of lakes and swamps, estimated by some at 
5000 to 6000 in number. At the Falls of St. 
Anthony, in Minneapolis, the river pitches down 
a vertical falls and rapids amounting to 80 
feet in half a mile, leaving the clay banks for a 
channel that lies between vertical bluffs of sand- 
stone, gradually increasing to a height of 300 
to 600 feet as the bed sinks below the general 
level of the prairie. Below St. Paul the distance 
between the bluffs rapidly increases, so that 
from St. Paul to Rock Island the usual dis- 
tance between bluffs is 2 to 3 miles, except at 
the head of the Rock Island Rapids, where they 
are only 1 mile apart. Their height varies from 
200 to 600 feet. The d6bris from centuries of 
degradation has built up slopes at the foot of 
the bluffs and on all projecting ledges which 
are now covered with grass and trees. For more 
than 200 miles below St. Paul the oaks, elms, 
beeches, and maples are interspersed with cedars 
and pines. This fact, together with the greater 
height of the bluffs, makes this section even more 
beautiful than the bluffs farther south. The 
river flows first against one bluff and then the 
other in its meanderings back and forth across 
tlie valley. 

Seventy-seven miles below St. Paul the vast 
quantities of sand brought down by the Chip- 
pewa River have choked the valley so that the 
river fills the entire space from bluff to bluff, 
forming Lake Pepin, which is approximately 25 
miles long and 2 to 3 miles wide. At the Rock 
Island Rapids the bed of the river consists of 
stratified limestone in a series of folds or 
steps, creating 11 chains or rapids with a total 
fall of 21 feet in 15 miles. From this point 
down to Cape Girardeau, 132 miles below St 
Louis and 460 miles from Rock Island, the for- 
mation is Carboniferous and the river winds 
back and forth between picturesque rocky bluffs 
100 to 400 feet high and from 3 to 8 miles apart. 
The bluffs are usually partially covered with 
grass and trees, as above Rock Island, but 
from Grafton to Alton, a distance of 18 miles, 
and for shorter distances below St. Louis, the 
bluffs rise vertically from the river, forming 
palisades of rugged beauty. From Cape Gir- 
ardeau down to Grays Point, a distance of 5 
miles, the river passes the low land which con- 
stitutes the head of the St. Francis basin, 
through which the flood waters of the Missis- 
sippi formerly escaped in great volumes. From 
Grays Point to Commerce, a distance of 7 miles, 
the river flows through a gorge, where the water 
is closely confined between vertical bluffs one- 
half to three-fourths of a mile apart. This 
geological landmark is said to be a spur of the 
Ozark Mountains, which cross the southern 
part of Missouri. 

The rock bluffs between which the river 
meanders for more than 1000 miles and the vast 
northern upland, mainly elevated rock with a 
moderate covering of soil, both terminate at 
Commerce, 144 miles below St. Louis and 38 
miles above the mouth of the Ohio. The vast 
alluvial valley of great fertility extending from 
Commerce to the Gulf, about 1100 miles by 
river or 600 miles in a direct line, has been 
created from the river’s own silt. Commerce is 
at the head of an ancient arm of the ocean into 
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which the silt-laden river poured its deposits as 
the present river does into the Gulf, leaving a 
valley as fertile as that of the Nile in its 
palmiest days and four times as large 

From Cairo to the Gulf the surface of the 
river is normally above the lands lying back 
from the river. The ground slopes away from 
the river with a gradient of about 7 feet in 
the first mile, decreasing gradually to 6 inches 
per mile at the outer edge, where the overflow 
from the Mississippi naturally drained away 
towards the Gulf through numerous bayous 
running parallel to the main river. 

Between Cairo and Memphis, 230 miles, the 
river does not get far from the low bluffs on the 
east side of the valley and at several points 
irnpinges upon them. The river then zigzags 
diagonally atToss the wide valley and strikes the 
west bluff at Helena, 306 miles below Cairo. 
The 8t. Francis basin, which is 46 miles wide 
just below Cairo and 35 miles wide at Memphis, 
tapers out at Helena, where the St Francis 
empties into the Mississippi. The Yazoo basin, 
which starts at Memphis on the east side of the 
river, increases in width as the St Francis 
decreases, having a width of 22 miles at Helena 
and 60 miles opposite the mouth of the Arkansas 
Biver, which is 402 miles below Cairo At 
Arkansas City, 438 miles below C^airo, the Yazoo 
basin reaches its maximum width, 65 miles, and 
the Tensas basin begins on the west bank The 
Yazoo basin terminates in a wedge at Vicks- 
burg, 600 miles below Cairo, where the Yazoo 
enters ,the Mississippi, and the latter again 
strikes the east liluffs, which at this point are 
about 200 feet high The Tensas basin, which 
is from 20 to 35 miles in width, terminates at 
the mouth of the lied, of which the Tensas is a 
tributary There is no diminVition in the width 
of the liasin, however, only a change in the 
name, which from this point to the Gulf is 
known as the Atchafalaya basin, after the 
Atchafalaya River, which not only carries the 
discharge of the Red River, but also at flood 
times an immense volume from the Mississippi 
A narrower basin on the New Orleans side is 
known as the Poiitchartrain basin. 

Islands, Lakes, and Tributaries. Betwwi 
St. Paul and the mouth of the Missouri, 658 
miles, there are about 540 islands of sufficient 
size to be dignified with a name or number 
They occur singly, in pairs, and in chains, the 
lower ones covered with willows, and the higher 
ones with cottonwoods, maples, and oaks or else 
cleared for cultivation. Between the mouth of 
the Missouri and the Ohio there are, or were, 
about 60 islands large enough to be designated 
by name Most of them are from 2 to 3 miles 
long. Nearly all of these 600 islands have 
been connected with the mainland by wing dams 
or hurdles, and the channels or chutes behind 
them have become silted up, so that they no 
longer appear as islands during low water. 
This is particularly true below St. Louis, where 
most of the islands have already lost their 
identity except to those familiar with the river. 
Between Cairo and the mouth of Red River, a 
distance of 765 miles, there are 147 islands, 
usually 2 to 4 miles in length. From this point 
to the Gulf, 309 miles, there are only three 
islands, and except at these points the river 
sweeps along majestically in a single deep 
channel. 

A great number of large horseshoe lakes lie 
adjacent to the river, particularly from Mem- 
VoL. XVI.-~-2 
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phis to the mouth of Red River, where, in a 
distance of 534 miles, there are 31 of» these 
crescent-shaped lakes, most of them from 5 to 
10 miles long. These are former channels of the 
river which were abandoned as the result of cut- 
offs, described in a later paragraph. The num- 
ber of tributaries, and tributaries of tributaries, 
which are shown in ordinary atlases aggregates 
about 250, of which more than 50 are navigable. 
The more important of the tributaries in the 
order of their entry, proceeding downstream 
from Minneapolis, are the Minnesota, St. Croix, 
Chippewa, Black, Wisconsin, Galena, Rock, 
Iowa, Des Moines, Salt, Illinois, Missouri, Kas- 
kaskia, Ohio, St. Francis, Arkansas, Yazoo, Big 
Black, and Red. 

Floods. The Mississippi valley receives little 
rain from either thei Atlantic or the Pacific coast 
A small percentage comes from the Great I^akes, 
but the heavy rams which produce great floods 
come from the Gulf of Mexico. In winter and 
spring the surface of the ground is cooler than 
the waters of the Gulf, and as the moisture- 
laden winds sweep northward they become 
cooled and create snow and ram A wind fiom 
the southwest will sweep across the Ohio valley, 
one from the south up the Mississippi; one 
from the southeast across the valleys of the 
Red, the Arkansas, and the Missouri; but in all 
cases the greatest rainfall will occur near the 
Gulf and gradually decrease as the winds travel 
inland Floods do not arise from mean condi- 
tions, but from heavy rainfalls of long duration ; 
if the ground is frozen or saturated, the run-olf 
is proportionately greater. The maximum dis- 
charge of the upper Mississippi is 450,000 cubic 
feet per second , the Missouri, on account of its 
great length, 900,000; the Ohio, 1,400,000, the 
Arkansas, 450,000, and the Red, 220,000. There 
is also a large discharge from the 8t Francis, 
Yazoo, White, and Tensas Below Gairo the 
river overflows its banks when tlie discharge 
exceeds 1,000,000 cubic feet per second The 
flood of 1912 was the greatest below Cairo of 
which we have definite knowledge and amounted 
to about 2,000,000 cubic feet per second at 
Cairo and 2,300,000 flowing into the Gulf This 
flood was due to the coincidence of moderately 
high floods from the Missouri, upper Mississippi, 
Ohio, Wabash, Tennessee, and Cumberland 
rivers, supplemented by excessive rains covering 
the alluvial valley and the watersheds of the 
southern tributaries. 

The alluvial valley having been built up by 
floods, it follows* that they must have always 
occurred. Naturally only the more disastrous 
floods are remembered and recorded, and the 
older ones are gradually forgotten as those of 
more recent date attract the attention. The 
floods of 1785, 1828, and 1844 were of abnormal 
height and did great damage, and stirred the 
people in the valley to renewed efforts at levee 
construction. Then cami^ the great floods of 
1861 and 1858. Tlie latter was regarded as the 
greatest which had ever come down the river and 
overtopped practically all of the levees in ex- 
istence at that time. Active repair w’ork and 
extensions were followed by other great floods 
in 1862, 1865, and 1867, which supplemented 
the havoc of the war and did millions of dollars' 
worth of damage. Active reconstruction was 
followed by the great flood of 1874, which in 
many parts of the valley proved to be the most 
disastrous of all Then in 1882, 1883, and 1884 
the valley was visited for the first time by three 
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excessive floods in three successive years, in 
1882 there were 284 crevasses; in 1883, 224; m 
1884, 204: 712 crevasses in three years’ A 
large part of the lands reverted to the States 
on account of the inability of the owners to pay 
the heavy levee taxes, and in 1882 the Federal 
government came to the rescue and began its 
eobperation with State and local organizations, 
as stated in the section on Levees. The greatest 
activity ever wdtnessed on the levees followed, 
and the lesults were most encouraging. 

Floods of greater volume than that of 1874 
also occurred in 1886, 1887, 1892, and 1893, but, 
on account of the greatly improved levee system, 
these were all safely passed wdthout material 
damage except that due to erosion. But in 1897 
came anothei of unusual severity, causing 47 
crevasses and flooding 20,000 ‘square miles. 
This was followed by even greater activity iii 
levee construction, and after the flood of the 
following year the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion reported “This is the first time in the 
history of the river since the commencement of 
the continuous levee systimi that a fiood reach- 
ing the height of 49 8 feet on the gauge at 
(^airo lias been earned to the Gulf without a 
single break in tlie levee.” For five years the 
levees successfully lield back the floods, but in 
1903 another great flood came, and the levees 
were again breached, doing enormous damage. 
In 1907 the flood was only a trifle lower than 
that of 1903. The next year was lemarkable 
foi four moderate flocule in succession, begin- 
ning in February and ending in June, followed 
by another in 1909. The latter was about as 
large as that of 1874, but all were carried 
through to the Gulf without any break m the 
levees 

In 1912 came the greatest flood on ri'ceid 
fas measured by the volume of water) caus- 
ing 14 crevasses below Cairo and a loss in 
property estimated at $42,000,000 There was 
some loss of human life, but the number of 
lives lost was never ascertained. The army 
officers reported that 272,000 people were fur- 
nished food and shelter. 

In 1913 two distinct and excessive floods 
passed Cairo, the first in January and tlie sec- 
ond in April The second exceeded in height 
all previous records for nearly the entire dis* 
tance from Cano to the Gulf. Like that of the 
preceding year it was caused by excessive rams 
throughout the valley Ilie precipitation at a 
number of Weather Bureau ^stations in Ohio 
exceeded all previous records foi a like period 
of time. At Cincinnati the OIiio rose 21 feet 
in one day The flood of January was kept 
within the levees except at Beulah, where a 
break of the previous yeai had not yet been com- 
pletely closed This crevasse attained a width of 
1000 feet and overflowed about 2100 square 
miles Biiring February and March it was 
closed successfully at great cost by means of a 
trestle, using 1374 cars of rock "and 145,000 
cubic yards of earth During the Apiil flood 
six crevasses occurred, overflowing 2568 square 
miles, but m addition 6756 square miles were 
overflowed by water coming through various un- 
leveed sections 

An important contributory cause of repeated 
failures after so many years of levee building is 
the fact that, as the areas fonherly subject to 
overflow ar(‘ more and more protected from over- 
flow, the channel left for the flood waters has 
become more and more r(‘fltrieted and the water 


surface has steadily risen. The former flood 
width of 20 to 80 miles by 1916 had been reduced 
to about 5 miles and the flood height increased 
about 10 feet. This was anticipated and cor- 
rectly computed 20 years previously, but the 
funds available were not sufficient to enlarge the 
levees to the full cross section required. The 
waters of the upper Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio having been combined at Cairo, the gauge 
at that point is an accurate index of the relative 
volumes of difl’erent years, particularly since it 
is not so much allected by breaks or extensions 
in the levee system as th(‘ gauges farther dow n 
However, two floods passing Cairo at the same 
stage do not always remain of the same propor- 
tions throughout the lower valley, as they are 
a fleeted to soni<‘ extent by the discharge from 
the tributaries below Cairo 


FLOOD HEIGHTS ON THE CAIRO GAUGE* 


Year 

Day 

Feet 

1858 

June 21 

49 .53 

1859 i 

May 7 

46 49 

1862 

May 2 1 

50 7(. 

1865 

March 19 

47 90 

1867 

March 2J 

50 97 

1H74 

April 26 

47 37 

1870 

April 0 

46 .38 

1882 

February 26 

51 87 

1883 

February 27 

52 17 

1884 

February 22 

51 70 

1880 

1887 

April 19 

March 9 

61 02 

48 50 

1892 

April 28 

May 9 

48 29 

1893 

4S 33 

1897 

March 25 

.51 72 

1898 

April 6 j 

49 78 

1899 

1903 

April 2 

March 10 j 

46 24 
.50 57 

1904 

April 5 

49 10 

1906 

April 9 

46 90 

1907 

.lanuar> 27 

.50 33 

1908 

March 19 

45 .55 

1909 

March 10 

47 27 

1912 

April 6 

53 94 

1913 

January 28 

48 89 

1913 

April 7 

54 69 


♦Extreme low water ib — 1 0 


Watershed. The area drained by the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries extends from the 
Alleghany Mountains to the Roeky Mountains 
and from the St Lawrence basin to the Gulf of 
Mexico — 1,240,050 square miles, or 41 per cent 
of the mainland of the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska The areas of the principal riv(‘r 
basins which form this immense watershed aie 
as follows 


DKSIQNATION 

Ares . 

SQ miles 

Percentage 
of whole 

IMlHMOUri 

,527,150 

1.3 

Upper Mississippi 
(jfno 

165,900 

1.1 

201,700 

16 

Middle and lower Mississippi 

60,000 

0 

Arkansas 

186.300 

15 

Ued 

90,000 

7 

Total 

- 

1,240,051 

100 


Divisions and Length. For ]>urpose8 of iii- 
\estigation and improvement the Mississippi 
Rivei is divided by the government engineers as 
showm in the districts tabulated on page 13. 
^fliese distances are measured along a line mid- 
W’ay between the banks Distances measured 
along the steamboat channel are more tliaii 10 
per cent greater. In volume of sediment and 
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other character iRties the Missouri River is the 
mam stream and should have been named the 
Mississippi. Measuring from the headwaters ot 
the Missouri River to the Gulf, it has a total 
l(‘ngth of 4200 miles, the longest river in the 
world 


Slopes, Water Power, Locks, and Bams. 

From Lake Itasca, which is 1472 feet above sea 
le\el, to Bemidji there is a fall of 130 feet in 32 
miles. At Bemidji there is a power dam with a 
head of 22 feet From this point to Brainerd, a 
distance of 300 miles, the river flows through 


niHTltlf'T 

Length 

miles 

Little Elk Lake to St Paul 

St Paul to mouth of MiSBOun Piver (upper MisHissippi), 

Mouth of Missouri River to mouth of Ohio River (midale Mississippi) 

Mouth of Ohio River to head of passes (lower Mississippi) 

South Pass 

534 

658 

200 

1,060 

14 

Total 

2,466 


Reservoirs and Capacities. Neai the head- 
waters of tlie MisfiiRRippi a wTies of lakes have 
been dammed by the government in order to 
create a system of storage reservoirs for in- 
creasing the low-water flow and depth of navi- 
gable channel of the upper river Tlie capacities 
of these reaervoirs are given in tlie accompany- 
ing table, togethei they constitute the largest 
reservoir Systran in the world 


N \ M K 

Storage capa« it \ , 
cu fl 

Lake WinnibiKoshish and C’ass Lake 

13.902,000,000 

Leech Lake 

.}.i.094, 300,000 

Pokegama Lake 

5.260,000,000 

Sandv Lake 

3,157.900,000 

Pme River 

7,732,900,000 

Gull Lake 

4,910,100.000 


Widths, Natural and Artificial. From Lake 
Itasca to Minneapolis the width of the river 
increases gradually from less than 50 to more 
than 400 feet at oidinarv stages Under the 
adopted pro]ect for the deepening of the liver 
the low-water width is contracted to 300 feet at 
St Paul As the volume is increased by various 
tributaries this width is increased by degrees to 
600, 700, 900, 1000, 1200, and 1400 feet, the 
latter width being for the reach between the 
mouths of the Illinois and Missouri On the 
Rock Island Rapids the width between con- 
traction works is 250 to 400 feet Where the 
Des Moines Rapids formerly existed there is now 
a beautiful artificial lake about a mile wide and 
60 to 60 miles long, created by the new concrete 
power dam at Keokuk The natural width from 
St. Paul to the mouth of the Missouri is from 
two to, three times these project widths, except 
in Lake Pepin, where the natural width of 2 
miles has not been disturbed 

From the mouth of the Missouri to the mouth 
of the Ohio the project width is 2.500 feet, al- 
though the vvndths m the unimproved sections 
vary from 800 to 5000 feet The widths in this 
reach at a hank-full stage vary from 1600 to 
7000 feet. The flood width, before the construc- 
tion of levees, extended from blulT to bluff, an 
average distance of 5 miles. 

Below Cairo the project width is 3000 feet, 
the natural low-water width 1000 to 7500 feet, 
and the bank-full width 2000 to 10,500 feet. 
Previous to the construction of levees the area 
subject to overflow had an average width of 40 
miles. In 1915 the average restricted flood 
width was 5 to 10 miles, decreasing to about 1 
mile below Baton Houtr** 


a country which is largely swampy, hut the flat 
slopes of the river are inteirupted by the stor- 
age dams at Lake Winn ihigoshish and Pokegama 
Lake, by a power dam at Grand Rapids, and by 
several smaller rapids farther downstream. The 
crest of the Brainerd power dam is 1172 feet 
above sea level From this point to Minneapolis, 
a distance of 1.50 miles, theie is a fall of 444 
feet, 80 of which is in the falls and rapids of St. 
Anthony. About 135 feet of this 444 is utilized 
by six power dams, the remainder is wasted 

Between Minneapolis and St Paul the United 
States government in 1915 completed a large 
lock and power dam, vvitli a lift of 30 feet, which 
jiermits the packets from St Louis to reacli 
Minneapolis From this point to Le Claire, at 
the head of the Rock Island Rapids, the average 
slope is about 0 4 foot per mile, except in Lake 
Pepin, where the river has a fall of less than 0 2 
foot in 24 miles At the Rock Island Rapids 
there is a fall of 21 fe(*t in 15 miles From this 
point to the head of (.'ooper Lake at Burlington, 
a distance of 84 miles, there is an average slope 
of 0 36 foot per mile. 

Cooper Lake, named after the civil engineer 
who designed and built the hydroelectric power 
plant at Keokuk, is 50 to 60 miles long and 
nearly level Tlu* head on the dam and the lift 
in the new government lock will vary from 30 
t<» 40 feet, according to the amount of water 
stored in the pool From Keokuk to Grafton, 
at the mouth of the IllinoiR River, a distance of 
1.50 miles, there is a slope of 0 5 foot per mile, 
from Grafton to the Eads Bridge at St. Louis, 
0 66 per mile, although the maximum at the 
Chain of Rocks above St Louis is 1 3 and the 
minimum, in the St Louis harbor, 0.2 per mile 
T.(Ow water at this point is 378 f(‘et above Gulf 
level 

From the Eads Bridgt' to Cairo the average 
slope is 0 6 foot per mile; from C^airo to Vicks- 
burg, 600 miles by river, 0 38 per mile, from 
Vicksburg to the mouth of Red River, 154 miles, 
0 24 per mile. This point is over 300 miles from 
the Gulf and only 3 feet above Gulf level Prac- 
tically all of this head is used up in the next 
70 miles, so that at Baton Rouge, 240 miles 
from the Gulf, low watei is only 0 2 foot above 
mean Gulf level Although the tides at the 
mouth of the river amount to only 1 to 2 feet, 
their effect extends up the river to Baton Rouge, 
and below this point there is a slight negative 
slope during high tide. In other words, con- 
trary to popular opinion, water does run “up 
hiir* under certain conditions 

Depths, Prior and Subsequent to Improve- 
ment. Bfdwcen St. Paul and St. Louis, prior 
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to improvement, the depths on the bars or cross- 
ings at low water did not exceed 2 to 2 5 feet, 
especially in the upper sections and on the Rock 
Island and Des Moines Rapids. About two- 
tiurds of this division has now been improved to 
a low-water depth of 0 feet. Where the im- 
provements have not been completed, depths of 
not less tlian 4 feet are maintained by dredging. 
From St. l^ouis to C'airo the minimum depths, 
jirevious to improvement, did not exceed 3 5 to 
4 feet at low water. At piesent, by means of 
improvement works and dredging, a depth of 8 


above St. Louis are all frozen over, the discharge 
at and above St. Ixmis may be 25 per cent less 
than 18 shown in the table. Since the opening 
of the Chicago Drainage Canal in January, 1900, 
about 5000 cubic feet per second have been taken 
from Lake Michigan through the Chicago River, 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, the Des Plaines 
and Illinois rivers and discharged into the 
Mississippi at Grafton. At and below Grafton, 
therefore, the present low-watci discharge is 
5000 cubic feet per second greater than the 
natural discharge shown in the table 


NATURAL DISCHARGE OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


NAME OF STATION 

Distance 
from Gulf, 
miles 

Ordinary low-water 
discharge, cubic 
feet per second 

Maximum flood 
discharge, cubic 
feet per second 

Above Caas Lake 

2.370 

100 

2,000 

Grand Rapida, Minn. 

2,278 

500 

10,000 

Brain(U(l, Minii 

2,107 

1,500 

40,000 

St Paul, Minn 

1,934 

3,000 

110,000 

Winona, Minn 

1,814 

(5,000 

1.30,000 

Clayton, Iowa 

1,711 

12,000 

200,000 

K(‘okuk, Iowa 

1,447 

18,000 

372,000 

Grafton, 111 

1,295 

20,0(K) 

425,000 

St Louih, Mo 

1,257 

35,000 

1,110,000 

Columbus, Kv 

1,052 

70,000 

2,015,000 

Helena, Ark 

708 

77,000 

2,041.000 

Arkansas C^ity. Ark 

030 

92,000 

2,007,000 

VicksbiUK, Miss 

475 

97,000 

1,783,000 

Red River Landing, La. 

309 

94,000 

1,. '595, 000 

New Oleans, La 

110 

94,000 

1 ,358,000 

Mississippi ■+• Atehafalaya -f- crevasses 


100,000 

2,300.000 


feet is maintained From Cairo to the Gulf the 
minimum deptlis, prior to improvement, did not 
exceed 4 5 to 0 feet at low watei At tlie pre8<‘nt 
time, by means of improvement \iorks and 
dredging, [innianly the latter, a minimum depth 
of 9 f(‘et IS maintained fiom Cairo to Vicksburg 
Rclow Vick&buig no dredging is requin'd, the 
least depths being 11 feet from Vicksburg to 
Baton Rouge, 35 feet from Baton Rouge to New 
Oilcans, (52 feet from New Oilcans to Quaran- 
tine Station, and 30 feet to the Gulf through 
either the South Pass or the Southwest Pass 
Velocity of Current. The velocity of th(‘ 
curr(‘nt is a function of the depth as well as of 
the slop(‘ It vari(‘s greatly, tlierefore, between 
low and high water at every point on tlu* river. 
The V(*locity at low water, however, does not 
differ greatly on the upper and lower rivei, 
as the greater depths on the lower river arc 
larg(‘ly counterbalanced by the flatter slopes 
Roughly speaking, the \elocity at low water, 
from St. Paul to St Louis, except on the rapids, 
vanes fiom 1 to 2 f<*et per second, and from St 
Louis to New (.>rl»‘ans from 1 to 2 5 feet, while 
the Ingh -water ^eloeitles vary from 3 to (> teet 
on tli(‘ upper river and from i) to 8 feet on the 
lower nvei Tin* greatest velocity that has 
l>een noted on the river occnried under the 
Merchants Bridge at St. Louis during the flood 
of 1892, when a mean velocity of 12 2 fi'et per 
second was measured llie (‘xcessive contraetion 
of the waterway under the bridge caused the 
bottom to scour out to a depth of 8(5 feet on this 
occasion To obtain the velocities in miles per 
hour multiply tlie preceding figui es by 0 7 
Discharge. The oidinaiy or normal low- 
water discharge and the maximum flood dis- 
charge of the river at typical points aie shown 
in the accompanying table By ordinary or 
normal low water is meant the lowest stage 
wbieh occurs during the navigation season Oc- 
casionally 111 midwinter, when the tributaries 


These low-w'ater dischaiges do not occur every 
summer, but only once in fiv»' to tim years The 
low-wnter discharge shown for St JjOUis corre- 
sponds to a zero stage on the St Loins gauges 
while “standaid low watei,” wdiicli is ap])io\- 
imately the .iverage annual low water during 
the navigation season, corresponds to a dis- 
charge of 63,000 cubic feet per second 

Just above Red River Landing is the mouth 
of the Red River, which also serves as tlie mouth, 
or rather as the headwaters, of the Atehafalaya 
River, because ordinarily the latter takes all of 
(lie discharge from the Ited River and also some 
fiom the Mississippi River, as indicated in the 
table llie reduction in flood discliaige heloiv 
Helena is due to crevasses or breaks in the 
levees, as described further on under Levices 
Caving Banks. In the volume of its caving 
hanks the Mississippi probably surpasses every 
other river that man lias yet attempted to im- 
prove In the superficial area of its caving 
banks it is exceeded by the Missouri, hut on 
account of tlie higher banks and greater dejiths 
of w^ater on the Mississippi the volume pf eartli 
falling into the river is greater along the lattei 
Rrevious to revetment some caving occurred on 
the upyier Mississippi as far north as Keokuk, 
blit caving on a largo scale really begins at the 
mouth of the Missouri River and inci eases in 
<‘xtent dowmstream, reaching a maximum in the 
vicinity of Vicksburg. Below the mouth of Red 
River the caving gradually diminishes until at 
Donaldsonville it piaetically ceases 

From Cano to Red River the extent of the 
(aving hanks w'as measured m 1907 and 1908, 
and it was found that 411 miles of bank were 
tavmg at low watei and 708 miles at high watei , 
or, deducting for the banks which were caving at 
both hnv and high winter, a total of 749 miles in 
754 miles of rivei. In other words, caving is 
taking place on one bank or the other or on 
some island practically the entire distance. A 
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similar survey in 1892, before much revetment 
work had been done, showed 921 miles of caving 
banks in the 885 miles from Cairo to Donaldson- 
ville. The same survey showed that the avciage 
annual caving in this distance amounted to 
38,991,000 square yards, or 12 0 square miles in 
area by 66 feet in deptii, or more than 1, (>00,000 
cubic yards per mile of river. Similar measure- 
ments between C-aiio and St Louis show that 
from 1879 to 1889 the aviwage annual amount 
of caving was 64,000,000 cubic yards, while from 
1889 to 1907 the aveiage annual amount was 
48,000,000, the diminution being due to the 
extensive revetment work executed in the 
meantime 

Caving banks have been classified as eroding 
banks, slumping banks, sinking banks, and slid- 
ing 01 slipping banks As most of the damage 
is done by tlu‘ first method, no fuither reference 
will be made to the otheis A typical eroding 
bank is one whose soil is not cohesive enough 
to witlistand the scouring and dissolving action 
of the ordinary iiver currents. As tlie velocity 
of the cuiient incK'ases with the stage, the 
erosion increases correspondingly, provided the 
diiection of the curient lernains the same As 
the direction of the (iirrent is frequently differ- 
ent at high water, caving, while mucli moie ex- 
tensive, does not always occur at the same 
places In erosion the bank is undercut or un- 
dermined below the wat('r surface until the 
weight of the portion above the water causes it 
to break away and fall into the rivei A re- 
cession in the shore line of 300 to 600 feet in a 
single season is a common occurrence 

Sinuosities. h]xpeiiments on a large scale 
show that a running stream in an alluvial bed 
mil not lemaiii straight Owing to variations 
in the eohesive strengtli of the soil, irregularities 
begin to di'velop, and the resulting curves aie 
gradually enlarged by the centrifugal action ot 
the currents thereby inauguiated The result- 
ing ladius of curvature is determined largely by 
tb(‘ volume of discharge Fur i‘xainple, below 
St Faul the radius of curvature is 1600 to 4500 
feet, while in tlie bends below Aikarisas City it 
18 from 8000 to 15,000 feet When the river 
cliaiiges from its lovv-watei flow to a flood dis- 
chaigt‘, it attempts to adjust its sinuosities to 
its increas(‘d flow In otlior woids, at a flood 
stage the cm lent does not follow the deep liends 
in which it flowed during low water, hut tends 
to flow in flatter curves, thereby shoitening and 
changing its mam channel to the confusion of 
the navigator 

Tlie greatest danger to the regimen of a river 
occurs, however, when the erosion in one bend 
approaches the cutting bank in the second bend 
below If left to itself, the ]ien insula or narrow 
neck of land will be eventually cut through, 
thereby forming a cut-off As this disturbs the 
regimen of the rivei for many miles above and 
below, it is ahvays prevented by bank revetment 
If not prevented, it may require 20 to 25 years 
before this leach becomes as stable as it was 
before the cut-off took place The last cut-off 
occurred in 1884, before improvement work was 
w’ell organized, at Waterproof, 20 miles above 
Natchez, shortening the river about 12 miles 

Erosion in the bends does not widen the liver 
because the convex bank is built out as rapidly 
as the other caves aw^ay, but it takes many 
years before the new accretion becomes high 
enough and fertile enough to be valuable for 
agricultural purposes 


The Movement of Sediment. Material is 
carried down the river in three ways, viz., in 
solution, in suspension, and by rolling along the 
bottom The second is by far the greatest in 
volume The material carried in suspension by 
the Mississippi is leceived almost entirely from 
the Missouri River At low w^ater the propor- 
tion of sediment in the Missouri River is about 
1 part in 1000, by weight, while at a flood stage 
it amounts to 10 parts in 1000, or 1 per cent 
of tlie weight of watei This means that a 
flood of 500,000 cubic feet per second carries 
with it into the Mississippi aliout 120 cubic 
yaids of sediment pei second, or more than 
10,000,000 cubic yards per day. It is estimated 
that 400,000,000 cubic yards per annum are ear- 
ned into the Mississippi fiom the ^Iissouri, and 
approximately the same amount pa8S(‘s out into 
the Gulf A volume, tlierefon*, equal to that 
produced by the river's own caving banks is 
deposited as accretions along the banks of the 
liver and on the areas subieet to overffow^ A 
d(‘posit or accretion occurs Avhenever the velocity 
of the cunent is checked, as, eg, below a hurdle 
or perm(*able dike, wlu're the fill frequently 
amounts to 10 feet during a single flood. One 
ease is on reeoid of a maximum deposit of 64 
f(‘et m a single year 

The movement of sand along the rivt*r bottom 
results in th(‘ formation of sand waves, a 
plienomenon similar to tlie formation and move- 
ment of sand dunes or snowdrifts by the wind 
Sand waves on the lower iiver vaiy from 400 
to 1000 fe(*t in length, fiom 8 to 22 feet in 
height, and have a daily movement of 20 to 40 
feet They ha\e tin* least dimensions and slow- 
est rate of travel during low water and the 
gieatest dining liigh winter 

Bars and Crossings. Goncurrently with the 
erosion and aecietion in eacli bend occurs an- 
other process which is equally typical of all 
alluvial stiearns, viz, the formation of a bar 
or submerged dam across the channel at the 
lowei end of each bend Tliese do not lie normal 
to the banks, hut extend diagonally across the 
river, having a hmgth at least double th(‘ wndth 
of the river. In this way the deep water in 
the upper ])ool usually extends downstream past 
the head of the next pool, and the main body of 
water, in passing from om* pool into the next, 
passes ovei this bar or natural weir in a eom- 
paiatively tliin shei't of water The deepest 
w'atei in a bend is always found near the con- 
cave bank, and the pilot of a vessel, in passing 
fiom tlie de(‘p water in one pool to the deep 
wat(T in the pool below', must make a eiossing in 
a diagonal course fiom one side of the nvei to 
the othei 

One of the most interestinf» eharaeten sties of 
these bars, and a most troublesome one to the 
navigator, is the fact that the top or crest rises 
and falls with the water surface Repeated 
measuiements show that below' St. Louis the 
available depth acioss a bar inci eases only 
about one-half foot for every foot rise m the 
vvatiT surface 

After a high stage, if tlie river falls slowdy, 
say 0 2 or 0 3 foot per day, the cuirent will have 
time to cut dowui the bars fast enough to main- 
tain a good channel, but if the river falls 
rapidly, the lesult is most disastious, as there 
will be had water on the crossings until the 
current has time to cut them down or the 
hydraulic dredges to dredge a channel through 
them. For the guidance of the pilots the cross- 
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mgs art* indicated by hglitn and day marks 
maintained by the Lighthouse Service 

Bank Bevatment. When the permanent im- 
provement or regulation of a rivter like the 
Mississippi is undertaken, the first work neces- 
sary is the levetment or protection of its caving 
banks, giving the channel a fixed location and 
incidentally conserving the fertile bottom lands 
along the rivei and reducing the amount of 
sedinicnt to be disposed of by tlie stream. Tins 
can be accoraphslied the most economically by 
the use ot brush and stone revetment, con- 
structed dining the low-water season Below 
the water the sloping bank is covered with a 
mattress or carpet of wnllow biush, eovcied with 
a single layei of rubble stone, while above the 
water level, where tlie wdllows would soon rot, 
atone alone is used in a heavier layer The 
w'ldth ol the mattress varies with the depth of 
the river and the fnabihty of tlie soil. On the 
upper river the width vanes from 25 to 35 feet, 
between St Louis and Cano tlie standard width 
is 125 feet; and below Cairo, 250 to 400 feet 
On the upper and lower river the mattress is 
made up of fascines, or bundles of willows, 
fastened together with poles and wire cables, 
while on the middle Mississippi the mattress is 
made by weaving light willows under and ovei 
heavier poles, placed about 0 feet apart, jiarallol 
to the bank The willows are 20 to 30 feet long 
and from 2 to 4 inches thick at the butt, except 
the polos, which are longei and heavier. The 
mattresses aie made on skids supported on 
barges, the baiges being gradually withdrawn 
downstream as the mattress is formed, leaving 
a continuous floating mattress, wdiich is then 
sunk from the upstream end by loading it with 
stone 

Above the water le\'(‘l the bank is first graded 
by a hydraulic grader to a slope of 1, vertical, 
to 2 5 or 3, horizontal, and eoNered W'lth lubblo 
stone placed by hand VVhei(* stone must be 
transiiorted Jong distances, as on the lower 
Mississippi, it has been found more economical 
to use concrete, provided gravel may be found 
within a reasonable distance The height of the 
banks above standaid low' water vanes from 10 
to 20 feet on the upper river, from 20 to 30 
feet on the middle Mississippi, and fiom 40 to 
GO feet on the lower nvei 

Contraction Works. As indicated by the 
name, these are built for the purpose of con- 
tracting the cross section of the river where its 
natural width, at low water, is too gi cat and its 
depth too shallow' to afford a good navigable 
channel The widths to which the river is being 
contracted are given in the section on WidthSy 
Satura! and Artificnal, 3'he contraction of the 
entire flow wdthin a restricted width results in 
scouring out the bottom to the required depth. 
On the upper river, where these works are called 
wing dams, they are built up of alternate layers 
of brush and stone — about two-thirds brush and 
one-third stone — to a heiglit of 6 feet above 
mean low watei. The first or low(*st course 
projects downstream about 10 feet beyond the 
others so as to protect the dam from underscour 

On the middle Mississippi the contraction 
W'orks consist of permeable pile dikes, locally 
called hurdles, the piles being driven through a 
brush mattress having a width of 60 to 100 feet 
to protect it from underscour Tlie Jules are 
driven in clusters of three to four each, and each 
hurdle consists of tw'o to three rows of clusters. 
The row's are about 3 feet apart, and the 


clusters 8 to 10 ft*<‘t apart in the rows and 
staggered with those in adjoining rows. Long 
slender piles are then laid horizontally between 
rows, thereby bracing the upper row against the 
adjoining row' The tops of the piles are left 
J5 to 20 feet above low water at tlie channel 
end and 20 to 25 feet at the bank end The 
piles vary from 30 to GO feet in length, accord- 
ing to the depth of the watei, and have a 
penetration of about one-third their length. On 
the lower river no contraction works aie being 
built as the funds appropriated are needed 
more* urgently for levees, bank revetment, and 
dredging 

Dredging and Snagging. J)i edging is eai- 
iied on extensively to maintain the project 
depth w'heie improvement W'orks have not yet 
been constructed and to supplement the scouring 
action of the contraction w'oiks when the river 
falls rapidly after a high stage Most of this 
work 18 done by bydiaulie or suction dredges, 
of which in 1915 there were eight on the upper 
river, four on the middle division, and nine on 
the lower river The size of the discharge pipe 
18 12 to 18 inches in diameter, 28 to 32 inches, 
and 32 to 3G iiiclies ri'spectively on the three 
divisions of the livci The largest suction 
dredges have a capacity oi 1000 to 2000 cuiuc 
vards of sand pei hour, and the cost varies 
from five to ten cents per cubic yard In addi- 
tion to the suction dredges, seven dipper di edges 
an* in use on the upper Mississippi excavating 
rock and othei hard mat(*rial, principally on 
the Rock Island Rapids Se(* Dkedge 

One snagboat above and two below the mouth 
of the Missouri patiol the river during the 
navigation season to remove snags and other 
obstructions which are a menace to navigation 
To disjiose of a snag it is hoisted on deck with 
maciiinery, the portions which vmII float away 
are sawed off in short lengths, and the heavy 
mass of roots is dropped in a deep pool, de- 
posited below a wing dam, oi hauled out on the 
i>ank 

Levees. The main area originally subject to 
overflow, amounting to 29,790 sipiaie miles, be- 
gins at Cairo on the left bank and at Cape 
Girardeau, 51 miles above Cairo, on the right 
bank Tin* entire levee system includes about 
1570 miles of levee, of which all but 70 miles 
vvcie under construction in 1915, affording pro- 
tection (luring moderate floods to 2G,570 square 
miles Between Cape Girardeau and Rock Is- 
land there are additional levee lines aggregating 
337 miles in length, but the area protc^cted 
probably does not exceed 1000 square miles. The 
h)llowing H'marks refer to the mam area below 
Cairo 

'llie first levee was built at New Orleans about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century In 
1828 the State of Louisiana took up the matter 
quite actively and up to the time of the Civil 
War had expended about $18,000,000, wdiilc 
^Mississippi was a close second wulh $14,000,000 
The total expenditure by individuals, parishes, 
and States up to that time is estimated by C G. 
Forshey, of New Orleans, at ovei $41,000,000 
During the war and the years immediately fol- 
lowing many breaks occurred, many miles fell 
into the river, and the remainder became badly 
deteriorated. Work was gradually lesumed, but 
w'as not pushed actively until the United States 
began its cooperation in 1882 The volume in 
place at that time is estimated at 32.000,000 
cubic yards The total volume in the projected 
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system is estimated at 434,000,000 cubic yards, 
and the total volume in place in 1915 about 
290,000,000 cubic yards, leaving a balance of 
about 144,000,000 cubic yards to be completed. 
In 1915 about 20 to 25 million cubic yards of 
new work were being added each year, and 
from 3 to 5 million cubic yards of old work 
lost by caving banks 

'rhe standard levee cross section has a top 
width of 8 feet and side slopes of 1, veitical, to 
.3, horizontal All levees over 12 feet in height 
are reenforced by a banquet, the top of which 
is 8 feet below the top of the mam levee The 
width of the banquet varies fiom 20 feet foi a 
levee 12 feet high to 40 feet for a levee 20 feet 
high. The height of the levees, as a rule, varies 
from 15 to 25 feet, decreasing to 10 feet near 
the Gulf and increasing frequently to 30 feet 
where they cross old sloughs The total amount 
expended on levees by the United States up to 
1915 was about $35,000,000, and by State and 
local organizations about $100,000,000, 01 a 
total of about $135,000,000. The amount of 
money necessary to complete the system was 
estimated at $60,000,000 to $75,000,000 

Passes and Jetties. At the head of the 
passes, 96 miles below New Orleans, the river 
divides into three mam outlets. Pass Loutre, 
which takes about 50 per c(‘nt of the dischaige 
and subdivides into three smaller passes, South- 
west Pass, which takes about 40 per cent of the 
discharge; and South Pass, which receives only 
about 10 per cent Much woik ^vas done on the 
bars at the mouths of these passes in attempting 
to maintain ship channels acioss them From 
1836 to 1878 about $2,500,000 weic expeiuhnl on 
various unsuccessful devices and plans In 1875 
Congress authorized James P. Eads to construct 
jetties and auxiliary works to d(‘velop a deep 
channel in the South Pass He secured a 30- 
foot channel and was paid the contract pnee of 
$5,250,000 and $100,000 per annum for main- 
taining it from 1881 to 1900 mclusne "Hiese 
are described and illustiatiMl undei Jiqtty 

Jhe dredged channel m 1915 was about 75 per 
cent completed, about 25,000,000 cubic yards 
having been removed, giving a minimum widtli 
of 130 feet and a depth on the bar of 30 feet 
where there was originally only 9 feet The 
length of the jetties is 4 5* miles, and the lotal 
‘length of the Southwest Pass, 19 5 miles 

Cost of Improvement. The total expendi- 
tures by the United States to June 30, 1914, on 
the improvement of the Mississippi Kivei, m- 
(dudmg construction, maintenance, and ojiera- 
tion of reservoirs, locks, and dams, are approx- 
imately as follows 


BQAgging, St Paul to New Orleans 
Improvement works and dredging 
Above 8t Paul 

St Paul to mouth of Missouri Rivei 
Mouth of Missouri River to Cairo 
Cairo to head of passes 
Passes 
Levees 


$ 4 , 400,000 

4 , 300,000 

21 . 100,000 

16 , 200,000 

46 . 700.000 

20 . 300.000 

33 . 500.000 


Total 


$ 146 , 500,000 


The amounts expended by the several States 
and local interests are not so well known, but 
are roughly estimated at about $100,000,000 for 
levees and $10,000,000 for docks and revetment 
works at the larger cities The hydroelectric- 
power development at Keokuk represents an 
investment of $26,000,000. Smaller water-power 
plants at Rock Island, St. Paul, and points 
farther upstream have cost many millions more 


Commerce. On account of the hard labor in- 
volved m paddling, poling, warping, or cordeling 
against the current, the commerce downstream, 
at first carried in flatboat, pirogue, Mackinaw 
boat, keel boat, and barge, was always greatly 
in excess of that upstream Cheap boats were 
built on the upper waters of every large river, 
floated downstream with their produce, and then 
sold with their cargoes or aliandoned Previous 
to the year 1817 the whole commerce from New 
Orleans to the up})(*r country was carried 111 
about 20 barges, averaging 100 tons each and 
making but one trip in each year 

The first steamboat built in the Mississippi 
\ alley was the \ew Orleans, built at Pittsburgh 
in 1811 She was 138 feet long, had a capacity 
of 300 or 400 tons, and cost $38,000 The sixth 
boat, the Zebulon M Pike, built m 1815, was 
the first to ascend the Misaissip})! above the 
mouth of the Ohio and the first to touch at St 
Louis (1817) By 1819, 63 boats had been 
built, and this indicates the rapidity with which 
the new form of navigation was being developed 
Tlic boats varied in size from 25 to 700 tons, but 
most of them ranged from 80 to 300 tons, the 
most popular size being 150 tons The Cincin- 
nati and Louisville Mail line, the first line of 
steamboats organized in the Mississippi valley, 
was established in 1818 Details of the first 63 
boats iiuilt on the Mississippi and its tributaries 
are given in Scliarf’s lhatory of St Louis 
(Philadelphia, 1887) 

On Jan 1, 1834, an official list gave the total 
number of steamboats as 230, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 39,000 Tlie capital invi^sted was 
estimated at $3,000,000 Of this number, 36 
steamboats of over 200 tons plied between New 
Oilcans and Ohio River points wdth an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 12,686, 4 in the St Louis trade 
with an aggregate tonnage of 1002, 7 m the 
cotton trade w'lth an aggregate tonnage of 2016 ; 
57 boats, not in established trades, from 120 to 
200 tons, aggregated 8641 tons, 126, under 120 
tons, in various trades, aggregated 14,655 tons; 
grand total, 39,000 tons. Besides the steam- 
boats it was estimated that 4000 flatboata an- 
nually descended the liver, having an aggregate 
tonnage of 160,000 The total number of steam- 
boats built fiom 1811 to Jan 1, 1834, was 573; 
the difference between that number and the 230 
in service rejiresents the number worn out and 
lost, principally the latter 

In 1842 the number of steamboats employed 
in navigating the Mississippi and its tributaries 
was estimated at 450 with an average capacity 
of 200 tons each, making an aggregate of 90,000 
tons The cost of those boats was estimated at 
$7,000,000, and the number of men operating 
them at 35,000. The first company oiganized to 
operate a line of steamboats on the upper 
Mississippi W’as established that year The 
number of steamboat arrivals at St. Louis dur- 
ing the year 1842 was 2412, with 467,824 tons, 
besides 801 flatboats and exclusi\e of the daily 
packets to Alton At New Orleans tlie number 
of arrivals was smaller, but the tonnage w^as 
larger — 550,500 tfuis, valued at $50,000,000 
The number of steamboats lost eacli yeai was 
surprisingly large lii 1840, 30 vessels were 
lost, of which 24 were sunk by snags and sub- 
merged rocks and the remainder by fire, ex- 
plosion, and collision During the same year 
108 new boats were built with a tonnage of 
61,660 at a cost of $1,450,000 

The transportation of coal down the Ohio and 
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Mississippi, which was destined to develop into river terminals maintained by the municipal- 
such large proportions, began in a small way in ities for the use of all boats, (2) the operation 
the early forties. In 1844 it amounted to in each line of a large number of boats by com- 
737,000 Wshels; in 1845, 4,605,000, in 1850, panies with ample capital working in co<ipera- 
12,298,000; in 1860, 37,948,000; in 1870, 57,596,- tion with the railroads; (3) the separation of 
000; m 1880, 84,048,000; in 1886, 109,895,000. freight and passenger traffic, using fast steel 
The official returns of St. Juouis for the year packets with modern accommodations for pas- 
ending dune 30, 1853, show 3307 arrivals with senger service and powerful and efficient tow- 
a tonnage of 45,401. This was exceeded only by boats with covered steel barges for freight traffic 
the tonnage of New Orleans and New York. In Bibliography. For exploi ations, history, and 
consequence of an unusual low-water season in desciiption. J G D Shea, Discovery and Ear- 
I860, freight rates on the upper Mississippi, ploration of the Mississippi Valley (New York, 
Missouri, and Illinois ruled veiy high, and the 1852, new ed , Albany, 1903); S. C. Clemens 
number of marine disasters reached the astound- (Mark Twain, pseud.), Life on the Mississippi 
mg total of 299. This was followed by a geneial (New York, 1883) , Scharf, History of t^t Loins 
paralysis of all industries and commerce during (Philadelphia, 3883) , Glazier,* Do <rw the Great 
the next four years, so that after the Civil War Jhver (ib., 1887) ; Giwne, The Mississippi (New 
it was necessary to start all over again Jn Yoik, JH98) , J. V. Biower, The M ississip/n and 
this rebuilding most of the steamboats and its Utmost Bourec (St Paul, 1897) , Willard 
baiges were built of larger proportions than bo- Glazier, Headwaters of the Mississippi River 
fore the war. (Chicagt), 1897), F. A Ogg, The Opening of 

The rise and decline in river traffic is well the Mississippi (New York, 1904) , Griffin, 
shown in the accompanying extracts from the “Bibliography of the Discovery of the Missis- 
annual reports of the Merchants Exchange of sipfii Kiver,” in Henri Joutol, Journal of La 
St. Louis Balle's Last Voyage (new ed , Albany, 1906), 


PORT OF ST LOUIS 


YEAH 

AIlIlIVALB 

DE 

PERTURBS 

No of 
boats 

No of 
bargPH 

Tons of freight 
rocoived 

Tons of lumber 
rafted 

No of 
boats 

Tons of freight 

1800 

3,580 

1,000 

*450,000 

No record 

3,000 

*400,000 

1865 

2,707 

1,141 

*910,000 

“ “ 

2,953 

*865,000 

1870 

2,790 

1,195 

*9.30,000 1 

“ “ 

2,782 

*824,000 

1875 

2,201 

743 

663,525 

“ “ 

2,223 

039,095 

1880 

2,871 

1,821 

893,800 

198,315 

2,860 

1,038,350 

1883 

2,240 

1,185 

629,225 

231,285 

2,140 

677,340 

1885 

1,878 

1,030 

479,005 

217,860 

1,S28 

534,176 

1890* 

1,927 

1,274 

530,790 

132,940 

1 910 

617,985 

1895 

2,007 

1,126 

410,145 

98,685 

1 904 

303,355 

1900 

1,022 

.595 

4 18,070 

73,340 

1,605 

245,585 

1902 

1,405 

451 

380,045 1 

30,875 

1,448 

224,201 

1905 1 

1,074 

385 

288,040 1 

1,210 

1,057 

80,575 

1010 

559 

209 

143,540 

None 

537 

48,425 

1914 

098 

38 

88,655 


694 

48,935 


* Approximat-e. 


There was a decline in river commerce from Francis Parkman, Salle and tlie Discovery 
1870 to 1877, followed by a revival for a few of the Groat West,” in France and England in 
years, since which there has been a steady de- North Ameriray part iii (Boston, 1907), J L 
dine Tip decline on the Ohio and lower Missis- Matthews, 7? a /rm(7 the Mississippi (ib, 1909) ; 
sippi has also been quite marked, but not to so Julius Chambeis, The Mississippi River and its 
large a degree as at St Louis The freight de- Wonderful Valley (New York, 1010). For 
livered at New Orleans by river in 1909, ex- Hoods, levees, commerce, physical characteristics, 
prt'ssed in tons, was as follows coal, 740,000, and engineering features Humphreys and Ab- 
lumbcr, 110,000, gravel, 150,000, cotton, 60,- hoij Report upon Physios and Hydraulics of the 
000; oil, 40,000, provisions, 38,000; iron and Mississippi River (Washington, 3876), J. B 
8t(‘(*l, 15,000, passerigeis, 5000 Eads, Physics and Hydraulics of the Mississippi 

The cause of the decline in riv^or commerce is River (New Oilcans, 1876) , E L. Corthell, His- 
a mooted question Primarily it has been due tor y of the Jetties ad the Month of the Mississippi 
to the more efficient service rendered by the River (2ded,New York, 1881); Dawson, Notes 
railroads, combined with rate cutting by the on the Engineering Works of the Mississipfii 
railroads in favor of river towns The latter River (Calcutta, 1900); Tompkins, Riparian 
practice was stopped by the Interstate Cora- Lands of the Mississippi River y Past, Present, 
merce Commission, but the damage was already Prospective (Chicago, 1001); Thomas and 
done. To the above must be added (1) uncer- Watt, The Improvement of Rivers (New York, 
tainty and irregularity of service, (2) instabil- 1913) ; J. L. van Ornum, The Regulation 
ity of lates; (3) short life of the individual of Rivers (ib., 1914); B. G. Humphreys, Floods 
steamboat; (4) lack of effective line organiza- and Levees of the Mississippi River (Wash- 
tion, (5) extravagance engendered by early mgton, 1914), “Report on Survey of Mis- 
prosperity. The likelihood of a revival of river sissippi River from St. Louis to its Mouth” 
commerce is also a mooted question. If it is (1909), in House of Representatives, Document 
accomplished, as many hope and believe it will No 50, 61st Cong, 1st Seas.; Transactions of 
be, it will no doubt be along the lines success- the American Society of Civil Engineers (New 
fully adopted in Europe: (1) ample and efficient York, 1867-1914); Journal of the Association 
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of Engineering Societies (New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, St. Louis, 1881-1914) , Reports 
and Communications, Permanent Intemiational 
Association of 'Navigation Congresses (Brussels, 
1885-1912) , Professional Memows, Engineer 
Department, United States At my; Annual Re- 
pot ts of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army ; Annual Reports of the Mississippi Rwer 
Commission , The Mississippi Rivet from St 
Louis to the Sea (40 maps, 1 inch = 2 miles) 
(St. Louis, 1892) ; Detail Charts of the Lou/er 
Mississippi from the Mouth of the Ohio Rwer 
to the Head of the Passes (Nos. 3-88 inclusive, 
two scales, 1 inch = 1 mile, and 1 inch = 1600 
feet) , Detail Charts of the Upper Mississippi 
River from the Mouth of the Ohio River to 
Minneapolis (Nos. 101-189 inclusive, scales, 
same as above) , Detail Charts of the Up'per 
Mississippi Rid(t ftom Minneapolis to its Head- 
waters (Nos. 210-278 inclusive, scales, same as 
above) For the history of the discovery and 
first settlement of the Mississippi, see articles 
on 1>E Soto, Hennepin, Iberville; Joliet, 
La Salle; MAUQUErnE, Scikxiloraft , New 
Orleans, Saint Louis, Saint Paul, etc See 
also Dams and Reservoirs 

MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. A gigantic bank- 
ing and commeicial scheme projected in France 
liy the celebiated Scottish financier John Law 
(q.v.), at the beginning of the icign of Louis 
X\^. The primary object of the scheme Avas to 
resuscitate the Fiench finances by rernoAung some 
of the debt and disorder which had followed 
on the wars of l^m is XIV. Money Avas to How 
into Fiance by developing the rc'souices of the 
Province of Ijoiiisiana and the country boidermg 
on the Mississippi — a tract at that time be- 
lieved to abound in the precious metals The 
company was incorpoiated in 1717, under the 
designation of the Compagnie d’Occideiit, and 
staited with a capital of 100,000,000 In res Tavo 
hundred thousand sliares AAcre placinl on tin* 
market and eageily bought up. The company 
obtained exclusive privileges of trading to the 
Mississippi for 25 years, of fanning the taxes, 
and of coining money. In 1718 the company 
clianged its name to the Baiujiie Royale, and the 
King guaianteed the notes. In 1710 it obtained 
a monopoly of trading to the lOast Indies, CJiina, 
the South Seas, and all the possessions of the 
French FJast India ('omjiany, and the brilliant 
vision opened up to the public gaze was irresist- 
ible Tlie Compagnie des Tndes, as it Avas now 
called, creatial 50,000 additional shares, but 
there AAere at least 300,000 applicants for these, 
and consequently shares rose to an enormous 
premium. The public enthusiasm became abso- 
lute frenzy, and while confidence lasted, a ficti- 
tious impulse Avas given to trade 111 Pans, the 
value of manufactures was increased fourfold, 
and the demand far exceeded the supply, 'khe 
population of Pans is said to have been in- 
creased by hundreds of thousands, many of whom 
were glad to take shelter in garrets, kitchens, 
and stables But the Regent CiRans had mean- 
while caused the paper circulation of the na- 
tional bank to be increased as the Mississippi 
scheme stock rose 111 value, and paper currency 
to the face value of 2,700,000,000 livres flooded 
the country. Tlie result was that many wary 
speculators, foreseeing a crisis, si'cretly con- 
verted their paper and share's into gold, Avhich 
they transmitted to England or Belgium for 
security. The increasing scaicity of gold and 
silver in France becoming felt, a general run 


wag made on the national bank, which in Feb- 
ruary, 1720, had been incorporated with the 
Compagnie des Indes. On May 21 the govern- 
ment issued an edict Avhich reduced the value 
of bank notes and of shares in the company by 
one-half Law AAas now Comptroller General of 
the Finances, and he made several umiA^ailing 
attempts to mend matteis Those suspected of 
having moie than a limited amount (fixed by a 
law passed at the time) of gold and silver in 
tlieir possession, or of having removed it from 
the country, were punished Avith tlie utmost 
Vigor Tlie final crisis came in July, 1720, Avhen 
the bank stopped payment, and Luav was cum- 
pelled to flee the countiy A share 111 the Mis- 
sissippi sclicme iiOAv uith dilficulty bi ought 24 
livres. An examination into the state of the 
accounts of the company was ordered by the gov- 
ernment, much of the paper in circulation vAas 
canceled, and tlie ri'st was converted into stoA'k 

MISSISSIPPI SOUND. A lagoon-hke strait, 
5 to 10 miles Avide, Avashing th(* eoasts of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi from IVlobile Bay to the 
entrance of Lake Boi gne, a distanci* of about 
70 miles (Map Mississippi, H 10). It is formed 
and sejiarati'd from the (lulf of Mexico by seveial 
long and nai roAV islands 01 sand bars, one of 
which IS fortified It is geneiallv tranquil, has 
a .depth of from 6 to 10 feet, and is navigated 
chiefly liy the steamers and coasting ATssels run- 
ning between Mobile and N(wv Oilcans by way 
of Lake PonR'hartrain 

MISSOLONGHI, mis's6-15n'ge, or Mlsolon- 
oiii of the principal towms of AAx^stern 

Greece, the capital of the Noinaichy of Acar- 
nania and /Etolia (Map Greece, V 5) Jt is 
situated on the 1101 th shore of the Gulf of 
Patras, in <i marshy and unhealthful locality. 
The haibor is slialloAv and inaccessible for large 
vessels. The toAvn is the seat of an Archbishop. 
Jt has a statue of Lord Byron, who dii*d here m 
1824, and a iiiausoleiim Avhicli contains th(‘ heart 
of the poet J'he toAvn is famous as the chief 
westi'in stronghold of the Greek patriots during 
the war of liberation (1822-26). Und(*r Markos 
Bozzaris it withstood a siege by the Turks m 
1822, and again from 1825 until Apiil, 1826, 
when the survnois of the garrison destroyed the 
toAAn and cut their Avay through tlie Tuikish 
lines Outside the gates stands the Heroon, or 
burial plaee of those who died during the de- 
fense In May, 1829, the town was evacuated 
by the J'urks and restored to Greece Pop , 
1896, 8.394 • 1907, 10,702, 

MISSOULA, nii-zoTi'la A city and the county 
scat of Missoula ('o , Mont., 125 miles by rail 
west by noith of Helena, on the Missoula Riaw 
and on the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, 
Mihvankee, and St Paul railroads (Map Mon- 
tana, C 3). It IS the seat of the State Cniver- 
sity, contains Fort Missoula, and has a ('arnegie 
library, attractive Federal building, high school, 
and two hospitals, one maintained by the North- 
ein Pacific Railroad IJie city is in a farming 
and friiit-groAving, lumlx^ring, and mining region, 
for which it is an imjiortant distributing centre, 
and controls a considerable trade in gram, fruit, 
and produce There aie large lumber mills, a 
hreAAT*ry and bottling works, and railroad shops 
of the Northci n J^aeific. Founded in 1864, Mis- 
soula was first incorporated in 1887, and has 
adopted the commission form of government 
Pop., 1900, 4366; 1910, 12,869; 1914 (U. S. est.), 
16.492. 

MISSOURI, mT-soo'ri or niT-zTTfyrt; locally 
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often nii"Z<K)'ni. A State of tlie American Union 
occupying a central position in the great interior 
lowland drained by the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. It lies a little to the east of the geo- 
graphic centre of the country. It is separated 
from Iowa on the north by the parallel of 40“ 
30' N. and from Arkansas on the south by that 
of 36“ 30' N Its most e^asterly point lies in 
long. 89“ o3' W. Its east boundary is an irregu- 
lar line marking the middle of the Mississippi 
Kivcr channel as it was at the time the boundary 
was defined, even though this is not in all cases 
the middle of tlie channel at the present time 
This boundary separates the State from Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee North of Kansas 
City the west boundary is formed by the Mis- 
souri liiver channel, with exceptions as just 
noted along the east boundary, and south of 
that point by the meridian of 94* 43' W. Tliis 
line separates the State from Kansas and 
Oklahoma Its land area is 68,727 square 
miles 

Topography. The area of the State includes 
portions of three of the great topogiaphic 
provinces of the United States, which may be 
designated as the prairie plains, the Ozark re- 
gion (Appalachian province), and the coastal 
plain Those provinces are differentiated on 
the basis of existing topography and of history 
of natural evolution The prairie plains occupy 
all of the northern part of the State except a 
narrow belt along the Missouri River east of 
Glasgow and one along the Mississippi in 
IMarion, Pike, and Lincoln counties They oc- 
cupy the western part of the State west of a line 
running approximately from Glasgow through 
eastern Pettis, western Cedar, the southeastern 
corner of Barton, and the middle of the west 
boundary of Jasper counties 

Along their eastein bonier their upland sur- 
face lies at elevations langing from 7o() to 900 
feet. Westward, leaving out of consideiation 
the valleys, the elevation across the northein 
tier of counties increases gradually to about 
1100 feet in Mercer County, west of which theie 
is a very gradual decline to about 930 feet along 
the Missouri River bluffs. Westward along tlie 
southern counties, howtwer, the elevation re- 
mains constant to a north-soutli line through 
Richmond, Braymer, Trenton, and Ravanna, 
along which there is an abrupt rise of about 100 
feet. West ol this there is a slight decline to 
the Missouri River bluffs Along tlie Mississipjii 
there is a narrow bidt of sliarply dissected coun- 
try, best desciibed as hilly West of this and 
east of the Wabash Railway through Moberly, 
Macon, and Kirksville the topography consists 
of rather broad flat or undulating plains on tlie 
watersheds with belts of low hills bordering the 
valleys West of the Wabash Railway all of 
the northern part of the State is essentially a 
rolling to undulating plain Areas of flat up- 
land are few and small South of the Missouri 
River the prairie plains consist of a smooth to 
undulating eastern belt and a rolling western 
belt. The boundary between them runs approxi- 
mately from Lexington through Odessa and 
Pleasant Hill and across tlie noithwest corner 
of Bates County Along this line there is a 
rise of about 150 feet from the lower eastern 
to the higher western belt North of the 
Missouri River the surface of the piairie plains 
has a thin veneer of glacial material which does 
not occur south of the rivei It does not, how- 
ever, change the essential fiMtuics of th«* topog- 
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raphy from what they would be if the veneer 
were removed. The bzark region occupies all 
that part of the 8tate not occupied by the 
prairie plains except the area south of Cape 
Girardeau and Poplar Bluff. It is essentially a 
plateau which slopes gently and almost imper- 
ceptibly to the surrounding country Its up- 
land surface ranges in elevation, except around 
the border, from about 1200 feet in the eastern 
and central part to 1700 feet in the south- 
W'estern part. Its typical plateau surface is in- 
terrupted in Iron and adjoining counties by a 
number of low blunt peaks and short rounded 
ridges of hard igneous rocks known as the St 
Francis Mountains The plateau surface would 
be smooth but for the great number of valleys 
that travel se it These have made of it a hilly 
couiitiy as a whole The portions with tlie great- 
est mimht‘i of, tlie deepest and most sliarply cut, 
valleys are the White and (.Tirreiit River basins, 
the lower Niangua, and the Central Osage and 
Gasconade basins. Tlie valleys reach a maxi- 
mum depth of about 500 feet in th(‘ White and 
pait of the Niangua basins and 350 feet oi 
more in the others. In other basins besides 
tliuse mentioned the v^alley depths are less, but 
usually the valley borders are very hilly Then* 
are several rather small areas, however, that 
are not yet invaded by valley-making forces 
The most important of these aie the Salem- 
Rolla, the J^ebanon, the Eldon, the Owensville, 
and the Springfield areas The coastal plain in 
Missouri lies in the extreme southeastern part 
It barely evists as a true coastal-jilain aiea, 
most of it having been converted long ago into 
bioad, level river valleys. The true coastal plain 
exists only in a iianow' ridge broken into two 
parts known as Crovsley and Benton ridges 
The foimer runs southward through Stoddard 
and Dunklin counties, the latter lies in Scott 
County The coastal -plain ridges are less than 
150 feet higli and have a rolling upland sur- 
face. The rest of the area in the State south 
and east of the Ozark boundary, running througli 
Cape Girardeau, Mingo, Poplar Bluff, and Nay- 
lor, 18 flat alluvial land From the foregoing it 
will be seen that the topography of the State, 
leaving the valleys out of consideration, is of 
plains varying in elevation Their original sur- 
faces have been almost completely destroyed by 
the cutting of valleys in them Tlie later, ex- 
cept the short lavines, are almost invariably 
flat-bottomed and floored with alluvial deposits 
They are broadest in the coastal-plain region, 
leaching a maximum width of about 40 miles 
In the Ozark region they are larely more than 
half a mile wide, and in the prairie region they 
range up to a maximum, along the large rivers, 
of about 5 miles 

Hydrography. The State is drained by 
streams flowing eastw’ard into the Mississippi 
River either directly oi through the Missouii 
and Arkansas The river systems are well de- 
veloped and reach effectively practically all the 
upland area of the State Swamps due to im- 
jierfectly developed river systems like those in 
the recently glaciated aieas of the Northern 
States do not exist The nearest approach to 
such conditions occurs on the nearly flat water- 
shed ridges, or plains remnants, in the north- 
eastern part of the State. Tliey are not swampy, 
however. 

Geology. In age the consolidah'd rocks under- 
lying the area of the State aie AriTiean, Paleo- 
zoic, and C’enozoic In nnnei alogical character 
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they have a relatively wide range Tlie rocks 
of the Ozark region are predominantly lime- 
stones The small area of the St. Francis 
Mountains is underlaid by igneous rocks con- 
sisting of granites and fine-grained eruptives 
mainly acidic. At one point, the extreme sum- 
mit of Pilot Knob in Iron County, there is an 
area of slates, conglomerates, and iron ores that 
may be Algonkian in age. At a few points and 
in small areas sandstones occur among the pre- 
dominant limestones in the Ozark plateau. The 
Ozark limestones are almost invariably oherty. 
The rocks underlying the prairie region are 
jircdominantly shales, interbedded with lime- 
stone and sandstone beds, all of Paleozoic age. 
"^Ihe coastal-plain rocks, only partially con- 
solidated, consist of shales, clays, and sands, pre- 
sumably of Tertiary age The unconsolidated 
1 ock material of the State is of Glacial age north 
of tli(‘ Missouri River, of rec'ent Init undetermined 
age south of the same stream, and of recent 
age in the valleys The glacial material is pre- 
dominantly a sandy clay with a layer of silty 
material overlying it, the origin of which is yet 
undetermined The unconsolidated material in 
the prairie legion south of tin* Missouri consists 
mainly of clays and silts derived from the decay 
of lock in places similar to those on which it 
lies. In the Ozark icgion it consists mainly of 
red clay and silt filled with fragments of stone, 
mainly chert The alluvial mateiial ranges 
from clay to sand 

Climate. Missouii lies in the milder half of 
the warm temperate zone Being far inland, the 
State 18 subject to the extremes of a continen- 
tal climate, which aie all the more aeeentuated 
by the fact that it is in the path of fnxpient 
cyclonic storms 'J'he average Janiniry temj)era- 
ture ranges from 35® F in the southeastern to 
20° F in the noithwest corner For July the 
temperature is 80° h' in the extreme soutli and 
75° F. in the extreme north The average date 
of the last killing fiost in spring is about the 
middle of April, though it may occur as late as 
the middle ot May Tlu* average date of the 
first killing frost in the fall is about the middle 
of October, though it mav occur as eaily as 
September 25 The average length ot the grow- 
ing season is about ISO days, with a minimum 
of about 130 days. Ihe ditlerent parts of the 
State do not differ widely in these respects, 
though the southeastern lowlands are consider- 
ably milder than the rest of the State. In sum- 
mer the mercury sometimes rises to 105° F, 
while the anticyclones of winter carry the mini- 
mum of 10° below to the southern border and 
20° below to St Louis, thus giving that city an 
annual range of 125°. Tlie southeastern ex- 
tremity of the State has not a day in the year 
with the average temperature below freezing, 
but tlie record rises rapidly northward, there 
being 30 such days in Springfield, 60 at Jeffer- 
son City/ and 90 at Rockport. The summers 
are pleasantly tempered m the Ozark plateau 

The rainfall ranges from 35 inches pei year in 
the north to 50 inches at the Arkansas line 
While this is well distributed through the year, 
there is a marked minimum in the winter sea- 
son and maximum in the summer season. 
Droughts lasting 30 days sometimes occur. 
Snow falls on the average to the depth of 20 
inches in the latitude of St. Louis and less than 
10 inches at the Arkansas line, though it rapidly 
disappears and seldom covers the ground many 
davH The average relativ^e humidity for the 


year is less than 70 per cent over the whole 
State. The prevailing winds are west and north- 
west in January and south in July. There are 
on the average 30 thunderstorms in the year, 
with a maximum frequency in June. 

Soils. The soils vary with the underlying 
character of the rock, the topography, and the 
drainage. In the Ozark region they arc gra\ , 
brown, or red in color, rarely black, and art‘ 
well drained in both soil and subsoil. The 
texture of the fine material is usually fine 
grained, silt loams predominating in the soils 
and silty clays in the subsoil They are ratin’ r 
stony, and occur, as a rule, on a rolling to 
rather rough topography, the stone content 
being predominantly chert. The gray soils aie 
usually deficient in lime wdiile the red soils 
and the subsoils cairy a fair amount. In the 
prairie region the soils aie rather light in eoloi 
in the eastern part, becoming daiker westward 
and northward. They are, as a rule, somewhat 
heavier than the Ozark soils, aie practically 
stone free, have good surface drainage except 
on flat areas, and have a moderate lime content 
except the soils on the flat areas in the eastern 
part. The subsoils, except the Missouii River 
belt, are heavier than the soils In most of the 
prairie region the soils aie dark enough to be 
called black. In the soutliein part, the soils 
are mostly alluvial and, like these soils in all 
other parts, are fertile. They are predominately 
brown in color and range from clays to sands 
in texture 

Large areas iiei’d artificial drainage, and this 
IS rapidly being furnished. The soils in Crowly 
and Bi'nton ridges are brown silt and clay 
loams, inudi like the river bluff soils farthei 
noi tb 

Vegetation. See Forest Products, below' 

Mining. The principal miiKTal products of 
Missouri are spelter (zinc) and lead, in which 
it ranks first among the States It leads in the 
production of barytes and tripoli and ranks 
second in the production of mineral paints. The 
combined value of spelter and lead represents 
about 60 per cent of the entire mineral output 
of the State From 40 to 45 per cent of both 
the spelter and the lead produced in the United 
States comes from Missouri The lead ores of 
Missouri carry very little silvc’r, and the lead 
produced is know'n as “soft lead ’’ The prin- 
cipal lc*ad-producing counties are St Francois 
and Madison. The southeast Missoiin lead 
region has made the greatest gains in produc- 
tion of all the lead-producing districts of the 
United States and since 1908 has annually ex- 
ceedtxl the production of the Coeur d’Alene re- 
gion in Idaho, which formerly held first rank 
The ore of the southeast Missouri region is al- 
most wholly lead ore, although, particularly in 
the southern portion, theie are in many places 
considerable copper, nickel, and cobalt mixed 
with the lead The total output of lead concen- 
trates in 1913 was 265,723 short tons, valued at 
$11,444,935 The recoverable lead content of 
Missouri OIOS amounted to 176,116 short tons, 
valued at $15,498,208 Nearly all the produc- 
tion of sphalerite ores is in the Joplin district, 
in southwestern Missouri. The recoverable zinc 
content of the ores produced in 1913 amounted 
to 124,963 short tons of metal, valued at $13,- 
995,856. The mining of coal ranks third among 
the mineral industries Missouri was the first 
State west of the Mississippi River to enter 
this field, and in 1840 produced 9772 short tons. 
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The industry, however, has shown little progress 
as compared with neighboring States, owing to the 
competition of the oil and gas fields of Kansas 
and Oklahoma and the more cheaply mined coal 
of Illinois and other States. The ooahproducing 
area lies entirely nortli and west of a line drawn 
from the northeastern to the southwestern cor- 
ner. coal production in 1913 was 4,318,- 

125 short tons, valued at t$7,4G8,308. The 
occurrence of coal in Missouri a[>pears to have 
been known as early as 180(3, when it w^as noted 
]jy Zehulon M. Pike on the hanks of the Osage 
Kivei. Clay products are fourth in value of the 
mining industries \Vhil(‘ ranking seventh anijong 
the States in the total value of its clay products, 
it ranks second in tlie manufacture of fire briek 
"Jhe chief centre of this industry is the imme- 
diate vicinity of St Louis. The refractory brick 
madi* in Missouri are of especially high grade, 
and the average price of its fire brick is higher 
than tliat of any other State with the exception 
of New Jersey. The total value of clay products 
in 1913 was $(>,(302,07(1. Poithind cement is an- 
other of Missoun’s important mineral pioducts 
In 1013 the production amounted to 4,485,820 
ban els, valued at $4,550,822 Cement plants 
are located near St Louis and Kansas (hty and 
also at Haiinihal and C'ape Girardi'au. The 
quany products, chiefly limestone, were valued 
at about $2,538,099 A comparatively large 
quantity of lime is pioduced. This in 1913 
amounted to 101,770 short tons, valued at 
$733,009 Sand and giavel aie also impoitant 
mineral pioducts Other mineral products arc 
copper, occasional gems, iron ore, mineral wa- 
ters, natural gas, pyiite, and silver The total 
value of the rnineial products in 1913 was 
$.54,001,088 

Agriculture. Of an appioximat(‘ land area 
of 43,985,280 acies m 1910, 34,501,248 acies 
were in farms, of wdiich thme numbered 277,244. 
The unproved land in farms amounted to 24,- 
581,18(3 acit‘s, oi 50 per cent of tJie total area. 
The aveiage acics per faiin w'eie 124 8 in 
1910, and the total valm* of farm property, 
including land, buildings, implenieiits and ma- 
chinery, domestic animals, poultiy, and bees, 
w^as $2,052,917,488. The average value of all 
fuim piuperty was $7405 in 1010, and the 
aviT.igi* \alue of land piu acie $41.80, an in- 
cieaisc pel farm ol .‘tjJJ .34 over 1000 Of the 
total nunibei of fainis in 1910, 194,28(3 weie 
operated bv owners and managers. There were, 
in 11)10, 259,111 native white farmeis, 14,4(37 
for<‘ign-born white, and 3(300 negro and other 
noiiwhite. Of tlie foi eign-borii white farmers 
8453 were born in Germany. 

The following tabli' shows the acreage, produc- 
tion, and value of some of the principal crops in 
1914 The figures are estimates of the Ignited 
States Depaitment of Agrieultui(‘ 


PBODUCTS 

Apreiigc 

1 

Prod bn 

Value 

(^f)rn 

7.200.000 

1.58, 400, (X)0 

$107,712,000 

Wheat 

2.549, 0(K) 

4.3.333,000 

42, 400, 000 

Oats 

1,200,000 

25,800,000 

11,352,(K)0 

Hye 

17,000 

238,000 

207,000 

Potatopa 

.S7.0()0 

3,01 5,000 . 

2,8.58,000 

Ilav 

2,000,000 

*l,820.0(X) 

24,752,000 

Tobacco 

LlOO 

t4,920,(X)0 

040,000 

Co (ton 

122,000 

t75,000 

2,330,000 


♦Tons t Pounds t Bales 


The total value of crops in 1009 was $220,- 
(304,000 and the cornhined acreage w^as 14,335,588, 


representing 58.3 per cent of the total improved 
land in farms. The general character of agri- 
culture is indicated by the fact that about two- 
thirds of the total value of crops in 1909 was 
contributed by cereals and 15 3 per cent by hay 
and forage The remainder consisted chiefly of 
potatoes and other vegetables, forest products, 
and fruits and nuts The leading crops in 1909 
in order of their importance as judged by value 
were corn, hay and forage, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
and cotton Corn, the most important crop, had 
an acreage of 7,113,953 in 1909 The production 
was 191,427,007 bushels, valued at $107,347,033 
Hay and foiago had an output valued at $33,- 

845.000, the acreage being 3,028,348 In that 
year wdicat, the third impoitant crop, had an 
acreage of 2,017,128 and an output valued at 
$29,92(3,000 The acreage of cotton in 1900 was 
90,527, from which were produced 54,498 hales, 
valued at $3,392,440 The total acreage of 
potatoes and other vegetables in 1909 was 
233,707 and their value $13,305,829 Excluding 
potato(*8 and swei't potatoes and yams, the 
acreage of vegetables was 129,570 and their 
value $8,2(38,000. 

The production of orchard fruits, chiefly of 
apples, is an important agricultural industry 
The total quantity growm in 1909 was 11,957,399 
bushels, valued at $(>,582,578. Of tlu^ total 
pioduction apples contributed 9,908,977 bushels, 
with a value of $4,885,544 Other important 
orchard fiuits are peaches and nectarines, pears, 
plums, prunes, and cheriies The production of 
grapes in 1909 was 17,871,810 pounds, valued at 
$488,765 Of small fruits the most important 
is the strawheiry, of wdiicli 15,171,034 quarts, 
valued at $1,122,784, weie grown m 1909 The 
total production of small fruits was 23,090,221 
quarts, valued at $1,701,409 Sorghum cane is 
produced in important quantitiw. 44iis iii 1009 
amounted to 201,206 tons, and from it were 
made 1,788,391 gallons of siiup, valued at 
$870,970 Tobacco is an important product in 
some portions of the State Jn 1900, ,5433 
acres were f)lant(*d to tobacco, and the produc- 
tion was 5,372,738 pounds, valued at $030,479 

Live hitocL and Dairy Prodartft — The total 
value of domestic* animals of all kinds on the 
farms in 1909 was $273,300,602 Missouri has 
always been noted for the quantity and \aluc 
of its mules On Jan. 1, 1015, it was estimatc'd 
that there were 1,414,000 cattle othi*r than 
mileh COW'S, valued at $53,591,000; milch cows 
mimlx^red 747,000, valued at $43,436,000 , horses, 

1.095.000, valued at $90, 3(50, 000 , mules, 329,000, 
valu(‘d at $,12,242,000, sheep, 1,490,000, valued 
at $7,450,000; swine, 4,250,000, valued at $34,- 

425.000, Tlie total value of milk, cream, and 
butter fat sold and butter and cheese made in 
1909 w'as $13,085,318 There were sold 15,733,- 
185 gallons of milk and 14,04(3,771 pounds of 
butter The total number of fowls of all kinds 
in 1910 was 20,897,208, valued at $11^870,972 

Forest Products. Tiie timber lands north of 
the Missouri River are restricted mostly to the 
liver valleys, while the Ozark region south is 
normally a forest area of largely mixed hard- 
woods, thinning out w^estw'ard The forest 
aicm in 1908 was 28,600 square miles, or 42 
p(‘i cent of the total The logging and mill- 
ing operations are confined largely to the 
wooded Ozark region of southern * Missouri, 
while many of the planing mills and box fac- 
tories are located in the larger cities. With the 
(‘\ceptioTi of the boot and shoe factories the 
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lumber industry gives employment to more per- 
sons than any other industry. The fertility of 
the soil gives the hardwoods a decided advan- 
tage over evergreens in most parts of the State. 
There is only one pine (short-leaf, Pmus 
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facilities, are factors favorable to the growth 
of their manufacturing industries. 

The table below gives the most important 
figures relative to the 10 leading industries in 
1009 and 1904. 


SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURES FOR 1909 AND 1904 

THB STATE — TEN LEADING INDUSTETBS 


INDUSTRY 

Census 

Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments 

PERSONS ENGAGED 

IN INDUSTRY 

Capital 

Wages 

Value of 
products 

Value 
addetl by 
nianufao- 
ture 

Total 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

number) 

Expressed 

m ihousantUs 

All industries 

1909 

8,37.1 

185,705 

152.993 

$444,343 

$80,843 

$574,111 

1 $219,700 


1904 

6,464 

156,585 

1.33,167 

379,300 

66,641 

4.39, .549 

1 187,291 

Boo^s and shoes, including cut 

1909 

,')9 

18,665 

17,396 

15,838 

8,164 

48,751 

14,211 

stock and findings 

1904 

37 

10,949 

10,451 

8,290 

4,349 

23,. 541 

1 8.588 

Broad and other bakery products 

1909 

954 

6,797 

4,743 

17,043 

2,487 

18, .524 

7,695 


1904 

614 

4,962 

3,761 

7,416 

1,816 

12,672 

5,391 

Clothing, men’s, including shirts 

1909 

84 

8.667 

7,994 

8,109 

2,991 

15,407 

6..3.36 


1904 

73 

6, .500 

6,070 

5,037 

2,098 

10,329 

4,786 

Coffee and spice, roasting and 

1909 

40 

1,376 

730 

5,273 

342 

12,062 

2,870 

grinding 

1904 

26 

900 

5.54 

3,129 

268 

7.2()4 

2,119 

hlour-mill and gristmill products 

1909 

680 

3,602 

2,19H 

17,066 

1 ,040 

44.. 508 

5.682 


1904 

582 

3,.5.55 

2,i45 

14,8.14 

1,091 

38.021) 

5,098 

Foundry and machino-shop prod- 

1909 

:m 

9,051 

7.443 

20,870 

4,860 

19,975 

10,819 

ucts 

1904 

2.56 

8,331 

7,155 

14,102 

4.274 

14,692 

8,619 

Liquors, malt 

1909 

31 

6„348 

5,616 

44,662 

3.908 

27,447 

19,879 


1904 

50 

6.202 

5„508 

43,620 

.3,408 

24,154 

17,902 

Immber and timber products 

1909 

1,09H 

1.5,814 

13,522 

18,930 

5,897 

2.3,261 

12,047 


1904 

495 

14,0.57 

12,664 

13.688 

5,512 

18,319 

11,932 

Printing and publishing 

1909 

1 ,32i 

1 5.792 

10,790 

21,998 

6,610 

29,651 

21,024 


1904 

1,2.53 

1.3,912 

9,7.57 

16,358 

.5,330 

21,412 

17,611 

Slaughtering and moat packing 

1909 

45 

5,529 

4,071 

18,787 

2,673 

79,581 

7,.i83 


19tH 

38 

4,862 

4,236 

16.449 

2,381 

()0,no 

6 011 


echinata), and that is chiefly confined to the 
0/ark legion. One other evergreen, the cedar, 
is widely distrihut(‘d over the State, but not 
V(*ry abundant, and cypiess, a deciduous con- 
ifer, IS found in considerable cmantities in the 
alluvial bottoms in the southeast '^Ihe rc- 
iiiaiiidei of the foi(‘st is made up of hardwoods 
The tluiteenth cemsus reports 2070 saw mills 
in Missouii, with the following production of 
lunihei, lath, and shingles for 1909, in feet, 
B. M • Vomfors — pine, 142,271; cypress, 32,891, 
cedar, 2984 TTardiooods — oak, 271,023, r(‘d 
gum, 83,905, hiekoiy, 33,259; elm, 27,913, 
cottonwood, 17,987, ash, 12,085, sycanioie, 10,- 
520, maple, 10,370, tiipelo gum, 4351, walnut, 
4314, yellow poplar, 1791, birch, 1115, bass- 
wood, 1990, all others, 1078. Total, 000,159 
M f(‘et, valued at $10,041,472. The total value 
of maiiiifactuied products in 190() was $23,201,- 
000. In addition to the figuies nlwve thcTe were 
produced on the farms of the State in 1909 
forest products valued at $8,406,823 

Manufactures. Missouri’s piominent indus- 
trial position 18 due largely to the activity of 
the industries of St Louis and Kansas City It 
ranked well in manufactures as early as 1849, in 
w^hich year it was tenth in value of products 
In 1909 it held the same ndative position. In 
that year the gross value of products per capita 
was $174. Its abundant mineral supply has 
resulted in the development of such industries 
as smelting and lefining copper, lead, and zinc, 
marble and stone work, non and steel blast 
furnaces, kaolin and giound eaiths, glass, and 
paints Extensive timber areas have provided 
abundant mateiial for the development of the 
lumber and timber industries. The location of 
the cities in the midst of a great agricultural 
region and their proximity and access to raw 
materials, as well as their excellent shipping 


The most important industry is that con- 
nected with slaughtering and meat packing 
Missouri IS located in th(‘ eentie of a hog-raismg 
area, it is one of tlie great corn-growing States 
and has extensive feeding and grazing areas for 
cattle in the piairies of the noith and for sheep 
in th(* Ozarks of the soutli IlieHO features have 
been very impoitant factors in the development 
of tins iiidustiy. The total number of hogs 
slaughtered in 1909 was 2,471,058, valued at 
$30,911,941 In addition ther(‘ were 530,356 
beeves slaughteied, valmal at $24,332,919, 8],- 
551 calves, valued at $821,829, and 540,049 
sheep, valued at $2,059,215 The manufaeturo 
of boots and shoe's, wdiieh was second m im- 
portance 111 1909, moasined by value of product, 
has shown a leanaikable development As a 
lesult of this pionounced growth Missouri be- 
eame second in the industry 111 1909. The in- 
dustry gave employment to more wage earners 
than any othei in 1909, and is not confined to 
tlie larger cities, hut exists in many small cities 
and towns In 1909, 24,657,100 pairs of boots 
and shoes were made The manufacture of 
fhnir-mill and giisimill pioilucts occupied thud 
place in value of products m 1009 Most of the 
mills are small and are located in the rural 
districts, but then* ari' several very large mills 
in the cities. There w'eie produced, in 1909, 
5,601,379 barrels of wdiite flour, valued at $29,* 
995,104 Tlie manufactures of graham flour, 
corn meal and corn flour, and feed are also im- 
portant. One of the distinctive industries of the 
State 18 the manufacture of smoking pipes The 
woild’s supply of coincob pipes is manufactured 
largely in Missouri 

There was in 1909 an average of 152,993 
wage earners, of whom 122,266 were males. The 
wage earners 10 years of age and under num- 
bered 3818, of whom 2280 were males. For 
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nearly three-foui tbs of the wage earners em- 
ployed the prevailing hours of labor range from 
54 to 60 a week. The most important manufac- 
turing city IS 8t. Louis. There were in this 
city, in 1009, 87,371 wage earners, and the 
value of its manufactured products was $328,- 
495,313. St. Louis (q.v.) held in 1909 fourth 
place in the value of manufactured products 
among the cities of the United States and third 
place in the manufacture ol hoots and shoes. 
All of the tanneries, the baking-powder estab- 
lishments, and practically all of the soap works 
of the State aie located here. There weie in 
Kansas City (q.v.), in 1909, 14,643 ivagc 

earners, and the value of its maiiufactuied 
products was $54,704,510 St. Jos(*ph (<|v), 
the third city in manufacturing rank, had, in 
1900, 5390 w'age earners and a product valued 
at $17,02,5,682. 

Transportation. Missouii is one of the lead- 
ing States in mileage of navigable riveis. It 
IS also well tHpiipped with transportation facili- 
ties by land. The northein half is covered by 
a network of railroads. In the southern half, 
however, the mileage is small and a numbei 
of counties have no railroad communication. 
The northern half has the advantage of lying 
in the course of some of the gieat transcoiiti- 
n(*ntal lines and is less broken than tlie southern 
part. St Louis, Kansas City, and St Joseph 
on the western liorder are laige railroad cen- 
ties. The railway mileage was 8153 in 1913. 
The chief lines are the Missouri Pacific, the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, tlie St Louis 
and San Francisco, the Kansas City Southern, 
the CJiicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the Chi- 
cago and Alton, tlie Wabash, and the Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas. Railroad rates ar(‘ 
in charge of the Board of Railroad (^ommis- 
sioneis, who hear and determine complaints 
against the railroads, but their decision is sub- 
ject to levision by the courts There is a large 
amount of water traffic between St. Louis, the 
terminal for the larger steamers, and the Gulf 
Competition of tlie railroads, however, is tending 
to deciease this Tlie grain and animal produce 
of the West leaches its market in great part bv 
way of Missouri The mileage of electric rail- 
ways in 1912 was 852. The total number of 
companies operating electric roads in tliat year 
was 19 

Banks. The Bank of St Louis, cliartered in 
1813 and opened in 1816, was the first in the 
State. It went into liquidation in 1819 Next 
came the Bank of Missoun, which opened in St. 
Louis in 1817 and failed in 1822 This left the 
State without any charteied banks until 1829, 
when the Ignited States Bank opened a branch 
in St. Louis 'Jlie hrancli was discontinued 111 
1833. The Bank of the State of Missouri, char- 
tered in 1837, was a large institution with 
five branches in the State and was a bank both 
of issue and of discount For 20 years it had 
almost a monopoly of the banking business, but 
its circulation w’as insufficient and m 1857 seven 
more banks of issue were chartered. Many 
more followed. All were forced to conform to 
the law which allowed the issue of only three 
dollars for every dollar specie. The law of 
1857 provided also for a bank commissioner, 
who should visit and examine the various insti- 
tutions. This office was soon abolished and 
there sprang up a number of small speculative 
hanks, all of which collapsed in the panic of 
1873. Tlie system of national banking extended 


very slowly, but the largest institutions sooner 
or later became the national banks. In 1868 
the St. Louis Clearing House Association was 
organized with 35 members Trust companies 
were first formed in 1889 and became very 
popular There always have been many banks 
lieanng the word “savings” in their titles, but 
none of them conformed to the general plan ot 
a savings bank In September, 1914, there were 
130 national banks, with an aggiegate capital of 
$ 35 , 570,000 Their comliined suiplus was $15,- 
986,118; cash, etc, $7,832,484, loans, $306,486,- 
030, and deposits, $143,165,947 3110 State 

banks on June 30, 1914, numbered 1250. Their 
combined capital was $34,845,350, surplus, 
$18,.552,198; cash, etc., $11,245,644; loans, $208,- 
877,432; and deposits, $207,570,909. Bank deal- 
ings at St. J-rf)Ui8 in 1914 amounted to $4,051,- 
000,000 and at Kansas City to $3,015,810,567. 
In 1914 Fedeial Reserve Banks w^ore located at 
these cities. 

Government. 'The present tonstitution, which 
has been amended in important details, was 
adopted in 1875. Amendments must be passed 
by a majority of the members of each House of 
the General Assembly, after winch they aie 
submitted separately to the people at the next 
general election Tlie General Assembly may 
also at any tune authoriz(‘ a vote of the peo[)le 
to be taken upon the question whethei a eon- 
stitutional convention shall be held 

Legislative . — The legislative jiower is vested 
in a Senate and a House of Ri'presentatives, 
called the General Assembly. Tin* I Foust* of 
ilepresentatives consists of membt'rs chosen 
every second year, who are apportioned accord- 
ing to the population of the counties A repre- 
sentative must have attaiiud the age* of 24 vears 
and have been a qualified votta for at least two 
years. The Senate consists of 34 menilieis, 
chosen from districts of approximat(*lv etpial 
population. S(*natoi8 must be at least 30 yeais 
of age and qualified voters foi three* ye*ais Tlie 
initiative and referendum were aelopted by a 
constitutional amendment in 1908 

Executive — The ('xecutiv^e de'paitmoni con- 
sists of a Governor, Ueutenant Goveanoi, Se*cre- 
tary of State, State Tieasurcr, State Auditor, 
Attornt*y-General, and Superintendent of Piiblie* 
Schools, all of whom, except the Lieutenant 
Governor, iniist reside at the seat of government 
during their term of office The supreme execu- 
tive power is vested in the Governoi lie must 
be at least 35 years of age at the time of his 
election, have been a citizen of tin* United States 
10 years and a resident of the State seven years 
next before liis election 33ie Governoi and 
Treasurer are ineligible for reelection The 
term of all the executive officers is four years 

Judiciary — The judicial power is vested in a 
supreme court, courts of appeals, circuit courts, 
and others of minor importance The supreme 
court consists of seven judges and is divided 
into tw^o divisions. The courts of appeals con- 
sist each of three judges who are elect(*d by 
the qualified voters of the appellate district for 
a term of four yeais. Separate and district 
courts exist in each county, presided over by a 
circuit judge, although his circuits may com- 
prise several counties Judges of the circuit 
court are elected and hold offices for terms of 
six years. Each county has a probate court and 
a county court. 

Suffrage and, Elections — Persons qualified to 
vote are males over 21 years of age who are 
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citizens of the United States 01 who ha\(‘ de- 
clared their intention of becoming such not less 
than one year nor more than five years preced- 
ing the election and who have resided in the 
county 60 days immediately previous to the day 
of election Geneial elections 111 the State are 
held biennially on the Tuesday next following 
the first Monday in November, dating from 
1870 All elections must be by ballot Tlie 
Legislature of 1913 made important changes in 
the general election and primal y laws These 
amendments were embraced in 10 separate acts, 
the most impoitant relating to primary elec- 
tions. There is a stringent corrupt-practices act 
Local and Municipal Govermnent. — The Gen- 
eral Assembly has no power to establish any new 
county with a territory of less than 410 square 
miles Municipalities are not permitted to sub- 
scribe to the capital stock nor aid corporations 
01 institutions Townships may be organized 
whenever a majority of the legal voters of the 
county shall so determine Cities having a 
population of more than 100,000 may form a 
charter foi their own government These char- 
ters must provide for a mayor or chief niagis- 
trat<‘, and two houses of legislation, one of wdiich 
at least shall be elected by a general ticket 
Provision is also made for adoption by citi(‘8 and 
towns of a commission form of goveinment 
Other Constitutional and tStatutoi 1 / Piovt- 
sions, — Imprisonment for debt is not permitted 
Corporations cannot be created by special laws. 
Kailroad companies may not charge for the 
tiansportation of freight or passengeis a greater 
amount for a less distance than the amount 
charged for any greater distance There is a 
blue-sky law, patti^rned after the Kansas statute 
There "is a white-slave act, conforming in its 
essential features to the Mann Act The State 
IS under local-option law, which pin nuts the liquor 
(juestion to be settled by a vote of the people in 
each county, excepting only from its operation 
cities containing a population of 2500 01 more 
and permitting these to vote as separate units 
Finance. Missouri’s first public debt was ac- 
quired in 1835, when it bought stock in the banks 
of the State This amounted to $1,397,000 
Quite unlike many other States, it was not in- 
volved in financial difficulties due to its banking 
enterprises and was free from extensive debt up 
to 1850. Then began the era of speculative rail- 
road construction, and within the next eight 
years many railroads were chaitered, leceiviiig 
from tlie State loans in the shape of guaianteed 
bonds amounting to about $24,000,000 The 
railroads failed to pay the interest, and the 
State had to assume the entire debt, which 
amounted to $27,370,000 m 1862 The debt re- 
mained above $20,000,000 until 1880, but has 
been reduced, and in 1916 it was $7,308,339 
This 18 divided among the State school fund 
(.$3,159,000), the State seminary fund ($1,239.- 
839), and tlie capitol building fund ($2,909,500). 
For the >ear ending Dec 31, 1914, the total re- 
ceipts were $10,540,264, the disbursements w'ere 
$9,618,813, and the balance in the Treasury was 
$4,942,011 

Militia. The males of militia age in the State 
in 1910 numbered 721,866 The organized mili- 
tia in 1914 consisted of a division of infantry, 
including the first, second and third, fourth and 
sixth regiments, a cavalry troop, two field artil- 
lery troops, a signal troop, and sanitary troop 
the strength of enlisted men was 3320 and of 
officers 256 


Population. The population at diflfenuit 
periods is as follows 1810,20,845; 1820,66,586; 
1840, 383,702; 1850, 682,044; 1860, 1,182,012, 
1870,^ 1,721,205; 1880, 2,168,380; 1890, 2,679,^ 
184; 1900, 3,106,665; 1910, 3,293,335. The es- 
timated population on July 1, 1914, was 3,372,- 
886 In 1910 Missouri lanked seventh in popu- 
lation. The white population was 3,134,932 in 
1910. The foreign-born white population was 
228,896, and the negro population, which is con- 
fined largely to the Missouii and Mississippi 
River counties, was 167,452. Of the foieigii- 
born wdiite the most nuraeious are Germans, 
followed by Irish, Russians, Italians, and Aus- 
trians. St. Louis was an early centre of Ger- 
man immigration, and the Germans still con- 
stitute ovei one-half of the total foreign-horn 
population of that city 

Of tlie total population 111 1910, 67.4 per cent 
w'oio horn in the State Of the remainder 5.6 
])ei cent weit* horn in Illinois, 2 3 per cent in 
Kentucky, 2 pei cent in Kansas, 2 per cent in 
Ohio, 1 9 per cent in Indiana, 1 8 per cent in 
Tennessee, 1 7 per cent in Iowa, neaily 1 pel 
cent in Pennsylvania, less than 1 per cent m 
each of the other Statics, and 6 9 per cent Tn 
foreign countries Th(‘ population in places of 
2500 or more in 1910 w-as 1,398,817 The rural 
population was 1,894,513 In 1910 there was 
an average of 47 9 persons pei sqiian* mile, a 
gi eater density than is shown in anv othei State 
west of the Mississijipi Tlieie were, in 1910, 
15 cities with a population of 8000 or ovei 
The largest city, St. Louis, had in 1910 a popu- 
lation of 687,029 and in 1014 an estimated 
population of 734,667 Kansas City had in 
1910 a population of 248,381 and in 1914 an 
estimated population of 281.911 Other large 
cities with then populations in 1910 are- St 
Joseph, 77,403, Springfield, 35,201, Joplin, 
32,073. Hannibal, 18, .341 

Education. Educational problems of Mis- 
souri aie III general those of other Southern 
States whicl) Iiave a largo lural population 
Persistent elToits have resulted in material im- 
prov^enient of conditions The peicentagt* ot 
illiteracy among all classes was 4 3 in 1910, the 
number of illiterate poisons of 10 yeais of age 
01 ov’^er being 111,116 The pei rentage of illiter- 
acy among native whites of native parentage 
was 3.4, among native whites of foreign or 
mixed parentage 1 2, among foreign-born whites 
10 1, and among negroes 17 4 The iinpro\ed 
condition of the colored pojuilation as regards 
illiteracy is particularly encouraging In 1890, 
41 7 per cent of the colored population was 
illiterate According to tlu* thirteenth census 
the total school population, ages 6 to 20 yeais, 
m 1910 was 993,998 Of these, 646,868 atteiKUnl 
school in that year Tlie total school population 
of native parentage w^as 798,833, and the negro 
school population was 41,682 Aecoiding to the 
report of the State Superintendent of Education 
the total school population in 1913 was 954,699, 
the total enrollment 690,484, and ttie average 
dailv attendance 494,309 Female teacheis num- 
bered 14,148 and male 4706. The average salary 
of male teacheis was $497 60 per year and of 
female teachers $484.44 On June 1, 1914, there 
were 165 first-class high schools, 55 second- 
class, and 141 third-class, making a total of 361 
approved schools 

The General Assembly of 1909 provided county 
supervision of schools and a compulsory eight 
months’ term in each school district Tn 1911 a 
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toachers’ certificate law was passed and ^ pro- 
visions made for the transportation of pupils. 

- Agriculture is taught in the high schools. 
Ihe total enrollment in the high schools in* 1913 
was 42,200. The average length of the school 
term in 1913 was 160 days. The estimated value 
of the school property for sites and buildings 
was $41,829,767 and for school equipment $3,- 
005,081. the total expenditure for educational 
purposes in 1913 was $10,402,780. There are 
normal schools at Cape Girardeau, Kirksville, 
Warrensburg, Springfield, and Maryville. Wash- 
ington University is at St. Louis, tlie Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Columbia, Missouri Wesleyan 
College at Csmeron, ('hristian University at 
C'anton, Ccmtral College at Fayette, l*ntchett 
College at (Hasgow, Missouri Valley College at 
Marshall, S( ariitt-Moiiisville College at Morris- 
ville, Park College at i’arkville, Drury Col- 
lege at Springfield, Talk 10 College at Tarkio, 
and Central Wesleyan College at Wairenton. 
These are all coeducational. Colleges for men 
exclusively are Wi'stminster College at Fulton, 
William Jewell College at Liberty, St Louis 
University at St Louis, and Christian Brothers 
College at St Louis. The last two are Roman 
Catholic iiistitutioiis C^ollcgea for women arc 
Stephens College at Columbia, Iloward-Payne 
College at Fayette, Synodical Odlege at Fultim, 
Cential College for Women at Lexington, Lex- 
ington College for Young Women at T.«exington, 
Hardm C>ollege at Mexico, Oittey College at 
Nevada, Lindenwood Female College at St. 
Charles, and Forest Park University at St. 
Louis Special schools include the State School 
for tile Deaf at Fulton, Missouri Scliool for the 
Blind at St. Louis, Missouri Training School for 
Boys at Boonville, and Missouri Training School 
for Girls at C'hillicothe 

Charities and Corrections. The charitable 
and correctional institutions are under the con- 
trol of the State Board of CJiarities and Correc- 
tions This board, in addition to its other 
duties, senes as a bureau of information for 
those seeking knowledge of social questions It 
employs a secretary, who devotes all his time 
to the study of social work and acts as an 
official ag(*nt for the board The charitable and 
correctional institutions under the supervision 
of this board include hospitals at Fulton, St. 
.Joseph, Nevada, and Farmington, the Industrial 
School for Girls at Chillicothe, Training School 
for Boys at Boonville, Colony for Feeble-Minded 
and Epileptic at Marshall, Missouri School for 
the Deaf at Fulton, Missouri Scliool for the 
Blind at St J./OUI 8 , Federal Soldiers Home at St. 
James, Confederate Soldiers Home at lliggins- 
ville, State Sanatorium at Mount Vernon, and 
State Penitentiaiy at Jefleison City. Prior to 
1911 convicts were employed under contract, al- 
though their work was confined to the piisons. 
In some of the counties male prisoners within 
the county jails weie worked on the pulilic roads 
or at quarrying stone In the year mentioned a 
ni(‘asure was passed forbidding the farming out 
or selling of convict lalior. Convicts are allowed 
to work in the binding-twine plant and in manu- 
facturing supplies for State institutions. These 
cannot be purchased els(‘where if they can be 
supplied by convict labor. The same Legislature 
passed a measure permitting counties with a 
population of 250,000 to 600,000 winch have a 
juvenile court to appropriate not more than 
$12,000 a year for the support of mothers of 
children under 14, wdio are widows or whose 


husbands are prisoneis and who would other- 
wise have to work away from their children. 
The only city to which this applies is Kansas 
City Cities of 600,000 or more inhabitarts are 
permitted to create a board of children’s 
guardians to manage public institutions of the 
city for delinquent, dependent, or defective chil- 
dren. In counties with a population of 50,000 
or more juvenile courts for children under 17 
are established. 

Beligion, The two leading denominations, 
the Methodist and the Baptist, are of almost 
equal strength The Roman Catholics also have 
a sti ong representation. Probably the most 
rapidly developing denomination is that of the 
DiscijJes of Christ It ranks third among 
Protestant denominations The largest of the 
remaining denominations are the Piesiiytenana, 
Lutherans, Piotestaiit Episcopalians, and Con- 
gregationalists 

History, Missouri was part of the vast area 
of Louisiana claimed by the French on the 
ground of the discoveries of La Salle, who de- 
scended the Mississippi to its mouth in 1681-82. 
A few years before La Salle, in 1673, Marquette 
and Joliet had sailed down the river as far as 
the mouth of the Arkansas The territory in- 
clud(‘d within the present State was traversed 
before 1720 by parties of French exploiers in 
H(‘areh of mines of lead and silver, and in 1723 
a certain Lieutenant Renaud receiv(*d the grant 
of a large tract of land in tliat region The 
foundation of St Genevieve is sometimes placed 
in the year 1735 The second settlement within 
the State was St Louis, established as a trad- 
ing post in 1764, a year after the cession of 
Louisiana to Spain by the Peace of Paris. 
Many French resiihmts removed from the vil- 
lages east of the Mississippi to St. Louis, which 
became, under the Fieneh and the Spanish, a 
prosperous little capital. The colonization of 
the region was greatly accelerated by the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, winch, m excluding slavery fiom 
tile Northwest Territory, diverted the stieam of 
southern immigration to Missouri The Span- 
iards also encouraged immigration by the offer 
of liberal bounties to settlers. Jn 1800 Loui- 
siana uas retroceded to France, which, however, 
letamed it only tlirec yeais After the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana by the United Stat(‘8, in 1803, 
the entire teiritory was divided 111 two by the 
line of the thirty-third parallel of latitude, the 
nortliern jiart being known as the District and 
Territory of Louisiana till 1812, and sub- 
sequently as the Teiritory of Missouri. At tliat 
time the population was over 20,000, and the 
chief occupations of the inhabitants were agri- 
culture, fur trading, and mining The mass of 
the people were sturdy and unrefined, the rough 
backwoodsman and the fighting Mississippi 
River boatman were picturesque types of the 
HDCiety of the jieriod After 18L5 immigra- 
tion increased markedly. In 1820 there were 
<ifi,000 inhabitants within the present limits of 
the State, of wliom about 10,000 w^ere slaves. 
The Indian titles to the land were extinguished 
rapidly Between 1800 and 1824 the Osages and 
Sacs and Foxes ceded almost all their lands, 
though it was not till 1837 that the area of the 
State was rounded out by the so-called Platte 
Purchase. 

In 1817 the Territorial Legislature applied 
to Congress for permission to prepare a State 
constitution (For the struggle in Congress 
concerning Missouri, see United States and 
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Misbouki Compromise.) In June, 1820, a con- 
vention framed a constitution which sanctioned 
slavery and forbade any free negro or mulatto 
to take up his residence in the State; but Mis- 
souri was admitted (Aug. 10, 1821) only after 
the Legislature had taken a jiledge tliat the, 
antifreedmen clause should never be enforced. 
The period after 1820 was one' of lapid, if not 
entirely sound, development An eia of wild 
speculation in lands set in, accompanied by the 
usual inHation of the cuiiency (the Bank of St 
Louis had been established in 1810) and the in- 
ception of an elaborate system of internal im- 
provements. Within 20 years aftei 1835 the 
State pledged its credit for $28,000,000 to vari- 
ous railroad companies and found itself saddled 
with a debt of over $20,000,000. The system of 
public education was quite inefficient befoie the 
Civil War, though St. J^ouis Unneisity had 
been incorporated m 1832 and the State Uni- 
versity at Columbia eight years later. Respect 
for the law was often sadly wanting in the west- 
ern part of the State, as was shown in the his- 
tory of the INIormons They had settled at 
Independence in Jackson County and had madi* 
the beginning of a prosperous community, when 
they were driven out by mob violence, foi which 
it is probable they w^ere less lesponsible than 
their enemies Tliey established themselves 
anew m Caldwell County; but tlieie, too, they 
came into conflict \vith the authorities and the 
inhabitants, who forced them to depait once 
more m a destitute condition, leaving valuable 
farms and oth(*i propel ty behind them. See 
Mormoxs. 

In the fiist half of the nineteenth century 
Missouii, tliough a slave State, was not an 
ardent defender of slavery, and a very large 
propoition of its citizens weie interested in 
movements looking tow aids the gradual eman- 
cipation of the slaves. With the rise of the 
Abolitionists, howe\er, Missouri became de- 
cidedly a ])iosla\ery State It favored the an- 
nexation of Texas in 1845 and took a veiy 
prominent share in the Mexican War, General 
Kearny's army of invasion consisting laigely of 
Missourians. In 1849 the Legiskture adopted 
the so-called Jackson resolutions, in which the 
right of Congress to legulate slaveiy in the 
Territories was trenchantly denied, and the 
principle of squatter sovereignty was asserted 
Jhe Jackson resolutions, however, did nut lepre- 
sent the unanimous feeling in the State when 
they coveitly threatened secession. In the elec- 
tion of 1800 the vole in the State for Douglas 
and for Bell was nearly ecjual, while Breeken- 
ridge and Lincoln received a far smaller vote 
than the otlicis. The Legislatuie thereupon 
issued a call for a convent ion to considei the 
relation of the State to the Union In the 
elections for the convention the secessionist 
delegates were defeated by a popular majority 
of 80,000, and when the convention met — 
February to April, 1801 — it declared that^ it 
could find no cause to dissolve the comioction 
between the State and the Federal Union, and 
expressed the hope that some compromise might 
be effected betw(*en the Korih and the South 
In reply to President Lincoln’s call for troops, 
Governor Jackson, who, with the rest of the 
State government, was m favor of secession, re- 
fused to participate in the ‘hinholy crusade 
and summoned the State militia to arms. Be- 
tween the State militia and the Federal troops, 
under Colonel Lyon, aided by the volunteer 
VoL. XVI.---3 


bands which the loyalists of St. Louis had or- 
ganized, civil w^ar ensued. The Govempr, to- 
gether with a majority of the Legislature, fled 
to the southern part of the State, and the 
supieme power was assumed by the convention 
wdiich declared all the offices vacant and pro- 
ceeded to install a jirovisioiial government. The 
fugitive Legislatuie responded by declaring 
^Missouri a member of the Southern Confedeiacy 
(For military opeiations m Missouri, see Civil 
War in Ameku^a. ) Jii 1803 the con\eiition 
]>as8ed an oidinaiice of ora an o pat ion of doubtful 
legality, to go into eficct m 1870. With the 
fall of ilie Confederate power in Missouri the 
K'gular State goveinment was reoiganized 
(1804), and in Januaiy, 1805, a constitutional 
convention controlled by tin' ladical union partj' 
assembled in St Louis The new constitution 
provided for the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves and imj)OS(*(l severe political disabilities 
on all who had paiticipated in the Rebellion, all 
teaeliers, jihysicians, lawyers, and ministers 
Avere ri'qiiired to take a searching oath of 
liH'altv The qualifications for the franchise 
(h'pnvod a vast pioportioii of the citizens of the 
right to vote and continued in force till 1871, 
when a moie lilieral registration law w^as 
ado])tc(l. A third constitution went into effect 
in 1875. 

From 1824 to the Civil War Missouri W’as 
always Dcmociatie From 1804 to 1872 the Re- 
publicans weu* 111 powaw, but the direction of a 
laige Ix'dy of Liberal Reiiiiblicans who were 
opposed to the policy pin sued against those who 
had participated in , the Reiiellion led to the 
icestalilishmont of Democratic supremacy In 
1804, howcvei, the Republicans secured a ma- 
jority 111 the Legislature and the congressional 
delegation. In 1904 Roosevelt cai’ned the State. 
In 1905 Joseph W Folk ( Deniocra.t) , who had 
bei’ome a national figure, from his successful 
exposure and conviction of corrupt city officials 
in St. Louis, was elected Governor, although iu 
the same year the Republican national ticket 
carried the State by 25,000 plurality. The 
Legislatuie of 1907 passed many severe meas- 
ures for the regulation of railroads and corpora- 
tions; these resulted in much litigation in the 
succeeding yeais (See Railways and State 
RiiiiiJS ) In 1908, as a result of a suit brought 
by Attorney-General Herbert S Hadley, the 
St.indaid Oil Company of Indiana and the Re- 
pultlic Oil Compan;^ of Yoik were for- 

biddiui to do business in the State In the 
(‘lections of that year Mr. Iladlej^ defeated the 
Democidtic eandidaie, William H Cowherd, for 
Governor, and William J Stone w^as nominated 
for the United States Senate. The cany mg of 
the State by the Republicans in the presidential 
election Avms ont* of the sui prises of the cam- 
paign of 1908 Taft received 347,202 vot(‘s, 
Bryan 240,574 In flaiiuary, 1909, the United 
Stat(‘8 Supreme Court upheld tlie decision of the 
State courts against the Standard Oil (Vjmpany 
of Indiana and its subsidiary companies, ms- 
souri took a conspicuous part in the political 
campaign of 1912. The leading candidate for 
t^e Democratic nomination put at the head of 
the national convention was Champ Clark, one 
of the State’s ' Rep resentati ATS in Congress and 
Speaker of the House. Governor Hadley was 
one of the foremost Progressive leaders m the 
Republican preconvention campaign and was 
one of the seven governors Avho signed a letter 
urging Mr. Roosevelt to be a candidate during 
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the first days of the convention. He was^ leader 
of the Republican forces. With the nomination 
of Mr. Taft, however, Governor Hadley did not 
join the movement for a new party, but gave 
his support to President Taft. At the election 
on November 5, Wilson received 339,497 votes, 
Taft 207,491, and Roosevelt 123,111. Elliott W. 
Major, Democrat, was elected Governor. A sen- 
atorial election was held in 1914 in which 
Senator Stone was reelected. The most notable 
feature of this election was the falling off of the 
Progressive vote, which was reduced from 327,- 
371 in 1012 to 27,614 in 1914. The following is 
a list of the Governors of the State with their 
party affiliations: 


Ale?:ander McNan Democrat 

Frederick Bates 
Abrahatn J. Williams (acting) 

John Miller 
Daniel Dunklin . 
tilburn W. Boggs 
Thomas Revnolds 
M. M. Marinadukc (acting).. 

John C. Edwards 
Austin A. King. 

Sterling Price 

Trusten Polk 

Hancock Jackson . . 

Robert M Stewart 
Claiborne F. Jackson . . 

Hamilton R. Gamble , (Provisional) 

Willard P. Hall (acting) 

Thomas C. Fletcher Republican 

Joseph W. McClurg 

B. Grata Brown. Lilieral Republican and Democrat 
Silas Woodson 


Charles H. Hardin . 
John S. Phelps 
Thomas T (Crittenden . 
John S. Marmaduke . . 
A. P. Morehouse 
David R. Francis. . 

William J Stone 

Lon V. Stephens . . 
Alexander M. Dockery 
Joseph W. Folk 
Herbert 8. Hadley 
Elhott W. Major . . 


Democrat 


Republican . 
Democrat 


1820-24 

1824 - 25 
1825 

1825 - 32 
1882-36 
18 . 86-40 
1840-44 

1844 

1844-48 

1848-52 

1852-.56 

1856 - 57 
1857 

1857 - 61 
1861 

1861-64 
1864-65 
186 . 5-69 
1869-71 
1871-73 
1878-75 
1875-77 
1877-81 
1881-85 
1885-87 
1887-89 
1889 93 
1893-97 
1897-1901 
1901 05 
1905 09 
1909-13 
1913 - 
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Government of Missouri (New York, 1912) ; also 
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MISSOURI, niT-srJo'ri or ini-zod'rl. A small 
tribe of Siouan stock. When first known to the 
whites they occupied the territory aliout Grand 
River, a northern affluent of the Missouri, in 
what is now the State of Missouri, and con- 
tiguous to the Iowa and Oto {(j.v.) on the north 
and west, all three tribes speaking the same lan- 
guage; Their popular name is of Algompiian 
origin, and is said to mean “great muddy,’’ re- 
ferring to the Missouri Rivei*. They call them- 
selves Xiutachi or Nudacha, “tliose who come to 
the moutli” (of the river). The WLissouri are 
named upon Marquette’s map of 1673, and some 
years afterward a French fort was established 
in their territory. In 1725 a number of their 
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chiefs visited France and attracted much atten- 
tion. At one time in the eighteenth century they 
were estimated at from 1000 to 1200; but, after 
being greatly reduced by smallpox, they were 
attacked by the Sauk, who compelled tncra to 
abandon tiieir territory about 1798 and take 
refuge west of the Missouri. In 1805 they were 
living near the mouth of the Platte River and 
numbered about 300. In 1823 they were again 
so decimated by smallpox that the rernnant, 
about 80 persons, incorporated with the kindred 
Oto. 

MISSOURI, Universitv of. A State insti- 
tution for higher education, founded in 1839 at 
Columbia, Mo. It is coeducational. The uni- 
versity in 1915 was organized into II divisions: 
thi* colleges of arts and sciences, and agriimlture, 
including an experiment station; schools of 
commerce, education, engineering, including an 
experiment station, journalism, law, medicine, 
mines and metallurgy ; graduate school, and the 
extension division. The school of journalism 
was founded in 1906 and the school of com- 
merce in 1914. These divisions, with the excep- 
tion of the school of mines and metallurgy, 
which is located at Rolla, are at Columbia. 
For admission to the division of arts and agricul- 
ture four years’ high-scliool work is required, 
while for admission to professional schools there 
are rwpiired two years of colh'gc work or its 
equi^alent. The master’s degree is conferred in 
the graduate' school and the baclielor’s degrees in 
the colleges of arts and sciences and agriculture, 
schools of conimorcc, education, journalism, law, 
and mines and metallurgy; the degrees of M.E. 
in mines and metallurgy, and C.E., E.E., M.E., 
and Ch.E. in engineering. The honorary degree 
of doctor of laws is also conferred. The enroll- 
ment in all the departments in 1914-15 was 
3816. This includes the enrollment in the sum- 
mer schools. The faculty numbered 186, includ- 
ing 84 a.ssistants. The campus at Columbia 
contained about 70 acres, and the university 
owns a farm containing nearly 800 acres. The 
campus at Rolla contains 27 acres. The total 
value of the grounds, buildings, and (Xiuipment 
at the end of the collegiate year 1913-14 was 
$3,646,010. The endowment was $1,505,339. 
The university is supported largely by State 
and Federal appropriations. The library con- 
tains nearly 2()(),()00 volumes and 100,000 pam- 
phlets. The president in 1915 was Albert R. 
Hill, LL.D. 

MISSOURI COMPROMISE. In American 
history, an arrangenumt between the free and 
slave States, embodied ebieHy in an Act of Con- 
gress approved March 0, 1820, wliich provided 
for the admission of the State of Missouri into 
the Union with a constitution which allowed 
slavery, but whicli forever ])robibited slavery 
in all the rest of the Louisiana territory lying 
north of lat. 36° 30' N., that being the southern 
boundary line of Missouri. To balance the ad- 
mission of Missouri as a slavi' State, Maine was 
admitted as a free State at the same time. In 
February, 1819, in the debate in Congress on the 
bill to admit Missouri into tlie Union, James W 
Tallmadg(*, of Now Y'^ork, moved to amend the 
Missouri bill to the effect “that tin* further in- 
troduction of slavery or involuntarv servitude 
be prohibited, and that all children of slaves 
l)orn within the State after the admission thereof 
in the Union shall he free at the age of 25." 
The admission of Alabama in the same year 
without any prohibition against slavery made 
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the number of “alave’^ States aiul of “free” 
States equal. The admission of Missouri as 
a “free” State, therefore, would disturb the 
equilibrium The bill with the Tallmadge 
amendment passed the House Feb. 7, 1819, by a 
vote of 87 to 76. On March 2 the Senate passed 
the bill %\ithout the Tallmadge amendment 
Two days later Congress adjourned and the 
question of Missouri went over to the next ses- 
sion. In Decemb(‘r, 1819, another bill for the 
admission of Missouri was introduced, wdiere- 
upon John W. Taylor, of New York, on Jan. 26, 
1820, offered an amendment in the House which 
provided that as a condition of admission the 
State should be required to adopt a constitution 
forever prohibiting slavery within its limits. 
This gave rise to a prolonged and vigorous de- 
bate on the power of Congress to im]) 08 e condi- 
tions upon the admission of a State into the 
Union. Those wdio upheld the powx^r of Con- 
gress in the premises based their argument on 
the provision of the Constitution wdiich em- 
powers Congress to admit new States, the im- 
plication being that it may admit under any 
conditions w’hieh it may see fit to impose. 
Their opponents lelied chiefly upon the doctrine 
of the equality of th(* States in the Federal 
system, and declared that Congress had no con- 
stitutional power to destroy that equality by 
attaching onerous conditions to admission of 
the new States. Meautnue the situation Avas 
complicated by the application of Maine to be 
admitted witli'a constitution prohibiting slavery. 
The House of Representatives pioniptly passed 
a bill for this puipose, and when this bill came 
up for discussion in the Senate* in January, 
1820, the friends of slaveiy in Missouri, wdio 
w^ere in a majority in the Senate*, coupled the 
Maine bill with the bill to admit Missouri with 
slavery, and the Senate ste*adily refused to dih- 
connect the two measures In this situation the 
substance of the compromise* was proposed b\ 
Semator Iliomas, of Illinois, in an amendment 
wdiich provided tliat Missouri should be* aelmitted 
with a constitutiem allowing slaveiy, but that 
in all the rest of the Louisiana teriite)ry north 
of lat 80® 30' N. slaveiy' or involuntary seivi- 
tude should be foiever prohihite*d The bill wdth 
this ame*n(}me*nt finally passed the Se*iiate, Feb 
18, 1820, liy a vote of 34 to 10 The bill thus 
aiiiemded was coupled with the bill to admit 
Maine, and in this shape was sent to the House 
for cemeurrenee The Hemse iefu8e‘d to agree tei 
the combination, and the matter was then re- 
fer! ed to a conference eominittee of the tw^o 
Houses, wliicli recomin<*nded that the Maine bill 
be passed separately, and that the Missouri bill 
should be passed with tl^e Thomas amendment. 
To this report the House agiced. The separa- 
tion of bills as distinct subjects was thus se- 
cured, and recognition w^as given to the claim of 
the Southerners that Congress had no power to 
impose such limitations as it saw fit upon any 
State as a condition of its admission to the 
Union. President Monroe approved the Maine 
bill on March 3, and the Missouri bill on March 
6, 1820. Henry Clay, who was Speaker of the 
House, exerted his influence to bring about this 
result, and for his woik m these eompromises 
w^as called the “Pacificator ” In the next ses- 
sion the constitution of Missouri, including a 
paragraph making it the duty of the Legislature 
to prevent the immigration of fr(*e negroes into 
the State, was presented to Congress for ap- 
proval. This provoked a heated debate concern- 


ing the duty of the Federal government to pro- 
tect the citizens of each State in the exercise of 
their civil rights of citizenship in every other 
State. After protracted negotiation, a hill w^as 
finally introduced providing that Missouri should 
be considered admitted as a State only after its 
Legislature had declared that no law would ever 
be passed, nor any construction placed upon, the 
obnoxious paragraph which would justify any 
law which might abridge within Missouri the 
rights guaranteed to all citizens by the Federal 
Constitution. The bill involving this second 
eompiomise was approved Maich 2, 1821, and in 
accordance with its terms Missouri heeame a 
Commonw^ealth Tlie compromise of 1820 was 
important as the first precedent for the congres- 
sional exclusion of slaveiy from public terri- 
tory, and also as a clear recognition that Con- 
gress liad no right to impose upon a State ask- 
ing for admission into the l^nion conditions 
whicli do not apply to those States already m 
the Union. “The Missouri Compromise was the 
w'oik of model ate men, chiefly those who lived 
in the Middle States and in the nortliein tier of 
Southern States.” The Missouri Compromise 
was sp€*cifically repealed by the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill of 1854, and w^as pionouneed uncon- 
stitutional and void by the famous Dred Scott 
decision 

Bibliography. Lucien Carr, Mmsouyt (Bos- 
ton, 1888) , J A Woodhuin, “The Historical 
Signifii arice of the Missouri Compromise,” in 
the Report of tfic Ameriean fJ^stortcal Asnorta- 
twn for 1893 (Washington, 1891) , J W. Bur- 
gess, The Middle Period (New York, 1807); 
tl. r. Oordy, Political Parties in the United 
states, vol. 11 (ih., 1902), S B Dixon, History 
of the Missouri Compromise (2d ed , Cincinnati, 
1903); P 0 Ray, Repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise (Cleveland, 1909) , McLaughlin and 
Hart, eds , Cyclopedia of Ameriean Government, 
vol 11 (New' York, 1914) See Slavery, United 
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HISSOUBI BIVEB. Tlie jirincipal affluent 
of the Mississippi and the longest river of the 
United States (Map* United States, G 2). It 
is formed in southw'est Montana by the con- 
flueiiec of the Jefferson, Madisow, and Gallatin 
riveis, whicli unite at (Gallatin City, Mont, at 
an elevation of 4032 feet above sea level The 
longest branch, tlu* Jefferson, has its farthest 
source in Red Rock Crei'k, which rises on the 
slopes of tile Rod R(K‘k Range of the Rockv 
Mountains, on the bordei b(*tween Montana and 
Idaho, west of the eential portion of Yellow- 
stone Bark The Madison and Gallatin nveis 
rise w’ltliin the Y^(‘llowstone Park neai the source 
of the Yellowstone River. From the junction 
of the three forks the Missouii flows north and 
east acioss Montana into North Dakota. Here 
it is joined by its largest affluent, the Yellow- 
stone River, wdiieh at the point it empties into 
the Missouri is about 800 yards wide From 
this place the Missouri describes a long curve 
tow'ards the southeast and then crosses the 
whole width of South Dakota. After reaching 
the Nebraska boundary it divides this State 
from low'a and Missouri, forms the northeast 
boundary of Kansas, and finally takes an east- 
erly course across Missouri, joining the Missis- 
sippi River 3 miles below Alton, 111., and 20 
miles above St. Louis. Its length to the source 
of the Jefferson is about 2950 miles and to the 
source of the IVIadison about 2910 miles. With 
the lower Mississippi the river has a total length 
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of about 4200 miles, which is equaled by no 
other river in the world. The Missouri is a 
swift and turbid stream, navigable only by flat- 
bottomed steamboats. In the flood period in 
early summer it can be ascended nearly to Great 
Falls, Mont., about 2300 miles from the mouth, 
but during low water, which occurs in summer 
and early autumn, navigation is suspended above 
the junction of the Yellowstone. At Great Fulls 
the Missouri passes over a series of cataiacis, 
descending a vertical distance of 350 feet in 10 
miles. The highest falls are 87 feet. About 145 
miles above this point is the Gate of the Rocky 
Mountains, a narrow lock gorge 5 mih^s in 
length, whose perpendicular walls rise 1200 feet 
above the river The lower course of the Mis- 
souri, lying within the great plains, has been 
grad^ so as to offer no inteiruptions. In this 
part it la often a mile or more wide. The chief 
tributaries are the Milk and Yellowstone, in 
Montana, Little Missouri, in North Dakota; 
Cheyenne, James, White, and Big Sioux, m 
South Dakota; Niobiara and Plattt', in Ne- 
braska; Kansas and Osag(*, in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. It drams the greater part of the terri- 
tory between the Alississqipi and tlie summits 
of the Rocky Mountains. The Arkansas and 
Red rivers are the only othei large streams 
in this region that contribute their waters di- 
rectly to the Mississippi. The area of the basm 
drained by the Missouii is about 600,000 square 
miles, and the average quantity of water dis- 
charged by the Missouri in a second is about 
120,000 cubic feet. A number of thriving cities 
are located on the Missouri, including Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Atchison, Omaha, Sioux 
City, Pierre, Bismaick, and Great Falls, the 
last being the centre of a great copper-smelting 
industry which utilizes the power of the falls. 

MISSOURI SUCKER, or Gouedseed. See 
Black Horse, and Plate of Suckers. 

MISSOURI VAXLEY. A city in Harrison 
Co., low'a, 21 miles north of Council Bluffs, on 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad (Map 
Iowa, B 3). It has a Carnegie library, and the 
fair grounds of the county agricultural society. 
The industrial interests are represented by ex- 
tensive railroad machine shops, stockyards, 
grain elevators, and manufactories of flour, 
machine-shop products, bricks, tiles, cement 
blocks, and creamery products Fruit growing 
and stock raising are carried on in the vicinity 
The vrater works are owned and operated by the 
municipality Pop., 1900, 4010, 1910, 3187. 

MIST. See Foo, Haze. 

MISTAKE^ In law, an erroneous mental 
conception affecting the will or intention and 
hence leading to an unintended act or prevent- 
ing a contemplated result. The importance of 
the mistake in legal contemplation is its effect 
upon the act. In general a mistake of law pro- 
duces no legal effect upon an act influenced or 
induced by it. Thus, one is without remedy 
who has entered into a contract without know- 
ing or understanding its legal effect, or who 
has voluntarily and with full knowledge of the 
facts paid a claim not well founded in law The 
full acceptance of the doctrine is due to a mis- 
application of the maxim, Ignorantia juris non 
excuaat (Ignorance of the law is no excuse), 
which is applicable only in the criimnal law or 
under statutes imposing quasi-criminal penalties 
where sound policy requires that iterance of 
law sliould not excuse one charged with a crime. 
(See iNTlin:.) Mistake of fact has a direct 


legal effect on many acts, and the law in many 
cases affords a remedy to one who has done a 
prejudicial act induced by mistake of fact 

The effect of mutual mistake as to a material 
term of a contract is to prevent the meeting of 
the minds and thus prevent the formation of a 
contract (qv. ). The effect of mutual mistake 
of fact in case of sale is to prevent passing of 
title, and one wlio lias given up the possession 
of personal property under mistake, preventing 
the passing of title, may recover the specific 
property by an appropriate action, or its value 
in an action of trover. In general, whenever 
money or prufieity is delivered to another under 
material mistake of fact, its value may be re- 
covered ill an action based on the theory of 
quasi contra ct ( q v. ) . 

In the law of tort the effect of mistake of 
fact vanes considerably with the different 
branches of the subieci In the law of trespass 
one IS required to know his own, and he inter- 
feres wutli tlie property of another at Ins peril. 

Equity has lurisdiction to relieve one from 
the consequences of his mistake of fact, by com- 
pelling a n‘-foi illation or rescission of a contract 

Consult Kerr, A Treatise on the Law of Fraud 
and Mistalc (.‘Id ed., London, 1902). 

MISTASSINI, mis'tils-se'nd. A large lake 
neai the north houndaiy nf the Province of 
Quebec, lat. 50° N., long 72° to 74° W. (Map 
Canada, Q 6). In 1072 French .Jesuit mission- 
ai les visited it. The Indians claimed an extrava- 
gant length for the lake, saying that three days 
weie employ ed in crossing' the narrowest part 
from island* to island, but an estimate based on 
surveys gives the lengtli at 120 miles and the 
actual width at 20 miles in the widest parts 
From the northeast and southeast it receives 
the drainage of a chain of smaller lakes, and 
discharges its own surplus into James Bay, the 
southern arm of Hudson Bay, by the Rupert 
River, 120 miles long. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany has a post on Lake Mistassini, 33.‘1 miles 
north of Montreal. The lake is of great depth 
and abounds in fish; the siinounding country is 
level and wxdl fitted for agriculture, while the 
woods are full of game. The winters are clear 
and cold and the summers w'arm and short. 

MISTEC. See Mixtrc. 

MISTELI, mis-ta'l^, Franz .Tosef (1841- 
1903) A Swiss philologist. He was born at 
Solotimrn , studied at Zui icli and Bonn , taught 
at Saint-Gall and Solothuiii; and in 1874 became 
professor of comparative linguistics at Basel A 
followei of Stemthal, whose ChaKieiensUk der 
hanptsuehlu'hsicn Typen dcs Hprnehbauts he re- 
edited in 189.3, Misteli contributed to Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift and to the Zeitschrift far VolLer- 
psycholoyie, and wuote Ucher griechischc Be- 
tonung (1875) and FiJauierungcn zur allqe- 
niGinen Theoiie der qriechischen Bcionunq 
(1875). He was an authority on the dialects 
of the Ural and Altai. 

MISTLE (mi8'’l) THRUSH, or MISSEL 
THRUSH. One of the most familiar and ad- 
mired of European thrushes ( Turdus visotvo- 
rus)y named from its fondn(‘Ss for mistletoe 
berries, which are rejected by the maiority of 
small birds. It is tlie largest and one of the 
most numerous of British thrushes, and is also 
well knowai throughout the Medi terra ni^an region 
and western and northern Asia. Everywhere 
it is migratory, and is noted for its loud and 
pleasant song, w’^hich begins first of all bird 
notes in the spring and lasts far into the sum- 
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mer, its habit of cheerfully singing on cold or 
rainy days, when most other birds are quiut, has 
given it the sobriquet “stormcock.” Its plum- 
age is soft grayish brown above and white be- 
low, the breast and abdomen thickly and sharply 
spotted. See 'Jhkuhu. 

MISTLETOE, mIs'’l-to (AS. mxateltfin, mis- 
ttltUfif Icel. mistiltmm, from AS. mtstel, bird- 
lime, mistletoe, basil, Icel, OllG mistily Ger. 
Mtstel, mistletoe + AS. tan, twig). A genus 
{Vtscum) of small shrubs of the family Loran- 
thaceae. This family contains more tlian 500 
known species, mostly tropical and parasitic. 
The leaves are entire, almost nerveless, thick, 
fleshy, and without stipules The flowers of 
many species are showy The Eui opean mistletoe 
{Viscum album), a native of the gieatei part of 
Europe, grows on many kinds ot trees, particu- 
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larly on the apple, and its close relatives, the 
service and hawthorn , sometimes, also, on syca- 
mores, limes, poplars, lomist tiees, and firs, hut 
rarely on oaks (eontiaiy to the common belief) 
It 18 \ery plentiful m some parts of the south of 
England, its eveigieen leaves gumg a peculiar 
appearance to the oichaids in wintei, when the 
clusters of mistletoe are very conspicuous among 
the naked branches of tlie trees. The stems di- 
vide by forking, the leaves are opposite, of a 
yellowish -green coloi, ohovate-lanceolate, obtuse 
Th(‘ fioweis aie inconspicuous, and grow 111 small 
heads at the ends and in the divisions of the 
branches, the male and female llowers on sepa- 
rate jilaiits The beiru^s are about the size of 
currants, white, transluctmt, and full of a veiy 
viseid juice, wlneh S(‘rve8 to attacli the seeds to 
branches, where they germinate, and take root, 
the radicle always turiuna towards the branch, 
whether on its upper or und(‘r s]d(\ 1 he mistle- 
toe derives its nourishment only partly from t!ic 
juices of the tree on which it grows, and from 
which it seems to spiiiig as if it were one of its 
own branches. The green eoloi ing matter, chlo- 
rophyll, permits the parasite to elahoiate its 
food. The niistleto(‘ was intimately connected 
with many of the suficnstitions of the ancient 
Germans and the British Druids. In the 1101 th- 
em mythology, Balder is said to have been slam 
with a speai of mistletoe. Among the Celts the 
mistletoe which grew on the oak was in peculiar 
esteem for magical virtues IT aces of the an- 

cient regal d for the mistletoe still remain in 
«oine old English and German customs, as kiss- 
ing under the mistletoe at Christinas. The 


mistletoe was at one time in high repute as a 
remedy for epilepsy and convulsions, but it 
seems to possess no decided medicinal properties 
Jjoranthus (mropwus, a shrub very similar to the 
mistletoe, but witii flow^ers in racemes, is plenti- 
ful in some parts of the south of Europe, and 
very frequently grows on oaks. Loranthus odo- 
ratus, a Nepalese species, has very fragrant 
flowers In the United States the mistletoe is 
Phoradendron, a genus of plants closely allit^ 
to and greatly resembling Vtscum. The com- 
mon species in the Eastern States is Fhoraden- 
dron flavesccns. It occurs upon various spe^cies 
of hardwood trees from New Jersey to Missouri 
and southward and is used for Christmas deco- 
rations like the European one. In the south- 
wogt(m part of the United States and m Cali- 
fornia are still other species. Arcenthohtum pu- 
sillum, or Razoumof^Lya pusiUa is a leafless 
mistletoe about an inch long, parasitic on spruce 
and tamarack trees from Maine to Michigan. A 
larger species of the same genus grows in the 
Noithwest. 8ee Colored Plate of Parasitic 
Plaints 

MISTLETOE BOUGH, The. A pathetic 
song by Thomas Ha.Anc^ Bayly, based on a legend 
connected with various localities 

MISTRAL, m^'straP, or MAESTRAL, m&'- 
straP (Prov., master wind) The Provengal 
name for the cold northwest wind on the south- 
ern coast of Fiance and in other parts of the 
Mediterranean coast region. This wind is iden- 
tical in origin with the bora (q.v.) of the Cas- 
pian Sea and of Austria, Turkey, and southern 
Russia. It 18 also peifectly analogous to the 
strong northwest winds of the United States. 
In hotli cases the atmosphere over a great extent 
of country is circulating about a r(*gion of low 
pressure or a so-called storm centre, moving 
along over the surface of the earth usually 
towards the east or northeast When such a 
storm centre passes over southern Europe, the 
cold wunds from Russia sweep soutlnvard with 
great force towards it The warm southerly 
siroccos give place to cold northerly boras and 
mistials, which are very dry, tlie cloudy hazy 
skies an* lejilaced by cloudless transparent air. 
During tlie first few hours the wind seems to 
coiiu* in descending and violent gusts; afterward 
it becomes more model ate, but is still very 
strong When it descends over mountain slopes 
upon the water, as it docs along the coast of 
France, Italy, and Austria, it makes navigation 
diHicult and eM‘ii dangerous to small craft. 

MISTRAL, Fii^^DJiKiC ( 1830-1914). A French 
poet, the leader of the modern Provencal revival 
in southeiii Fiance. He was born at Maillane, 
Bouches-du- Phone, Sept. 8, 1830, and went to 
seliool in Avignon. Here he came under the 
influence of Joseph Roumanillc ((jv.). who had 
already conceived the idea of raising the native 
speech to higher uses Roumanille’s Provencal 
poem Lt Margaridcto fired the youth’s enthu- 
siasm, and when he returned to Maillane, at the 
end of his school days, he wrote a poem in four 
cantos, Li M< 3 i 8 Soun , the best paits of which he 
has preserved by insiTtion into his riper works. 
His fathei, seeing his intelh'ctual superiority, 
had him study law at Aix. IMistral, however, did 
not practice law, but gave himself up heart and 
soul to the work of creating a literature in Pro- 
vencal. With SIX friends he founded the society 
of the F^'lihres in 1864 and contributed to their 
annual organ VAimma Prouvengau The pub- 
lication in 1869 of Mircio is the most important 
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event in Mistrars life and in the history of the 
movement. It was a revelation to the F^libres, 
and through the entL asiastic praise of Lamartine 
it obtained a national success. Mir^to is a nar- 
rative pastoral poem in twelve cantos, a wonder- 
ful expression of what is most characteristic and 
best in the rural life of Provence The language 
is the dialect of Saint-Remy, raised to the dig- 
nity of a literary language by a process of puri- 
fication and enrichment strictly in accord with 
its genius. At this time also Mistral published 
some of his best lyrical poems, notably one called 
'rhe Countess, a vigorous protest against the 
centralization prevailing in France. In 1867 he 
published a second long poem, CaJendau (French, 
Calendal) ; it treats of mediieval legends and 
traditions, and abounds in aymbolism. In 1875 
appeared his only volume of lyrics, Tas /scIo d'or. 
In 1876 the F^librige (q.v ) was formally organ- 
ized into a great association with Mistral as 
CapouM or chief He next published Nerto, a 
fantastical tale in verse. Later he brought out 
his monumental dictionary of all the dialects of 
the Langue d'oe, Lou tresor dAu F^lihrige In 
1890 appeared La Rdtno Jano (Queen Joanna), 
which he called a Provencal tragedy. It is bril- 
liant in language, but of little dramatic power. 
In the same year he founded the quarterly 
VAidh In 18*97 appeared a third long narra- 
tive poem, Lou poudmo dou rose, his best work 
after Mtrho. It is a felicitous combination of 
fanciful legends and realism In 1904, with 
Echegaray, Mistral was awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature. He published in 1906 Mes on- 
gines, rn^moires et r^cits, in 1910 he made a Pro- 
vencal translation of Genesis, La Cencst tra- 
dnclw en provengau, and in 1913 appeared his 
Ouhvado, a collection of lyric poetry written at 
different times in his life The best English 
translation of Mtrho is tliat of Harriet Preston 
(Boston, 1872) , it appears also m Warner’s 
Library of the World's Rest Literature There 
are prose translations in French by Mistral of 
all his works He died March 25, 1914 Con- 
sult* Gaston Pans, Penseurs et poHes (Pans, 
1896) , Welter, Fi^d^ric Mistral, der Dichter der 
Prm^ence (Marimrg, 1899), C A Downer, 
Fr^d^no Mwtral, Poet and Leader in -Provence 
(New York, 1901), Memoirs of Misti al, ren- 
dered into English by C E. Maud* Lyrics from 
the Provencal by Alma Strettel (London, 1907) 
MISTBETTA, mS-str^'t'ta. A town in the 
Province of Messina, Sicily, 50 miles northwest 
of Catania (Map Italy, ‘K 6). It is situated 
in one of the most fertile sections of the island, 
3200 feet above tlio sea and but a short distance 
from it. The chief industries are farming and 
cattle raising Lignite is mined in the vicinity 
Pop. (commune), 1901, 13,481; 1911, 13,608 
MISTBFAX. In law, an invalid or illegal 
trial of an action, tb(‘ result of which is without 
legal effect on the cause of action, and which 
leaves the parties in the same position as if there 
had been no trial of the case. A mistrial may 
result from a variety of causes, as a defective 
plea, the failure of the parties to form a triable 
issue, the incompetence of the judge to act in 
a given case, the drawing of a jury from the 
wrong county, the withdrawal or death of a 
juror, or any other event which affects the legal 
validity of the proceedings Where the prosecu- 
tion of a person charged with a crime results in 
a mistrial the accused may be again tried, and 
cannot plead the constitutional defense that he 
has been twice in jeopardy, as that plea is valid 


only where the proceedings are legal and the 
issue is tried to a conclusion. See Nonsuit, 
Trial 

MITANI, m^-ta'n6. See Amabna Letters; 
Cuneiform Inscriptions 

MITANNIANS. The name of a people liv- 
ing in Mesopotamia in the second millennium 
B c Oui knowledge concerning them is derived 
chiefly from the Tel el Amarna and Boghaz Keui 
tablets The Mitannians seem to have belonged 
to the Hittites in the wider sense of this term, 
but were apparently distinct from the Hatti, or 
Hittites, whose capital was at Boghaz Keui in 
the days of Subbiluliuma and his successors. 
(See Hittites.) Among the leading kings of 
the Mitannians wdio are known to us were Saiish- 
shatar, Artatama I, Sutarna I, Tushratta, Arta- 
tama II, Artashshumara, Mattuaza, and Sutarna 
II Tushratta was a contemporary of Subbilu- 
liuma, and father-in-law of Amenhotep III of 
Eg\pt (1411-1389 B.c ). His throe predecessors 
consequently reigned during the fifteenth cen- 
tury This dynasty, however, does not seem to 
have belonged to tile native Mitanniaii race, but 
to the Harri, an Aryan people, as their worship 
of Mitia, Varuna, Indra, and the Nashatya in- 
dicates Winckler has suggested that th(*8e 
Harri first took possession of Armenia and then 
imposed their authority on the Mitannians The 
Mitannians themselves may have been the Ilit- 
tites (Hatti) who in 1932 b c. made an end to 
the Amoiitish dynasty of Babylon (See Baby- 
lonia.) In the weakness of Assyiia following 
Samsi Adad II (c 1870-1840) they established 
themsidves 111 Mesopotamia, and the new dy- 
nasty of the Harri was able to taki* possession 
of Assyria itself, or at any rate th(‘ territory 
around Nineveh, so that Tushratta could send 
Ishtar of Nineveh to Amenhotep III in his last 
illness. It was evidently by an alliance with 
Egypt that Tushratta was able to maintain his 
independence of the great King of Hatti, while 
it IS not improbable' that another independent 
Harrian kingdom existed north of his realm ad- 
joining the Arzawa in Armenia As to the eth- 
nic relations of th(‘ native Mitannians, their 
language seems to point to a kinship, not only 
with the Hittites in Asia Minor, but also with 
other Asianic and Caucasian peoples Among 
tlie letters of Tushratta in the Tel el Amarna 
collection* one is written in the Mitannian lan- 
guage, though 111 cuneiform characters It is 
a squar<‘ tablet whose longest side is 3 feet in 
length, containing two columns of text on each 
side, each of w*hich has 100 lines This letter 
is now in Beilin, and it was first published by 
Winckler in Mitteilungcn ans den k Musren zu 
Berlin (Berlin, 1890) Attempts at interpret- 
ing it were made by Brtinnow, Sayce, Jensen, and 
Mcsserschmidt, but the most exhaustive study 
of its languag(‘ has been made by Bork, who 
compares it throughout with the Georgian, Min- 
grtdian, and other Caucasian tongues, and also 
with the Chaldian (see Chaldians) and the 
Elamitish (see Elam), finding no similarities 
between it and the Aryan, Semitic, or Uralo- 
Altaic languages. It has been plausibly con- 
jectured that the name Mitani occurs in the 
bilingual inscription on the so-called Tarkonde- 
mos boss, showing that both Hittite hieroglyph- 
ics and cuneiform script were used among the 
Mitannians. In the religion of this people 
Teshub, Nergal as sun god, and Ishara, corre- 
sponding to Ishtar, seerti to have been the chief 
deities. Aryan divinities^ possibly at that time 
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Iranian, were introduced by the Ham , and the 
worship of Akkadian, Assyrian, and Amoritish 
gods no doubt flourished among the Mitannians. 

Bibliography. The editions of the Tel el 
Amarna tablets by Wmckler and Knudtzon; 
Brllnnow, Sayce, and Jensen in Zntschrift fur 
Assynologie (Leipzig, 1800-91); Messerschmidt, 
“Hettiter,’’ in Der alte Orient (ib, 1003); Fer- 
dinand Bork, “Mitanninamen a us Nippur,” 
in Oriental istische Literatiii -Zeitung (Berlin, 
1900); Winckler, in Mitteilungen der deutschen 
Orient gesellschaft (ib, 1007); M A. S Op- 
penheim, “Der Tell Ilalaf und die verschleierte 
(irottin,” in Der alte Orient (Leipzig, 1908) , 
Ferdinand Boik, Die Afitamiisprache (Berlin, 
1009) , Winckler, Vorderasien im zioeiten Jahr- 
tausenH (Leipzig, 11)13). 

MITATJ, in^'tou The capital of the Govorn- 
iiient of Coiirlaiid, Russia, situated iii a Hat and 
feitile district on tlie left bank of the navigable 
Seingaller Aa, 2,') miles southwest of Riga (Map* 
Russia, B 3) It has an immense palace erected 
l)y Biron in 1738 on the site of an older ducal 
palace, used as a government building. Two 
Gymnasia, a provincial museum with a library, 
and a theatre are the principal educational es- 
tablishments of the town. The industries of 
Mitau are unimportant, the chief manufactures 
are flour, chocolate, oilcloth, ink, and iron 
products. The trade in grain and lumber is 
rather extensive. Pop., 1897, 35,011; 1913, .39,- 
200, consisting of Germans (95,000), Jews 
(0500), Letts (0000), Russians, and Poles The 
majority of the inhabitants are l^rotestants, 
and the town is the seat of a General Super- 
intendent of the Lutheran church Ihe castle 
of Mitau was found(‘d by the Knights Swoid 
Beaiers in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and became a city in 1435 In 1501 it be- 
came the capital of the Duchy of Courland and 
in 1795 it was annexed to Russia In 1812 it 
was occupied by the Fiench and Piussians 

MITCH'AM. An important railway junction 
and suburb of London, Fngland, on the river 
Wandle, in Surrey, 4 miles northwest of Croy- 
don (Map London, GO) It is noted for its 
extensive gardens, tlie soil of which is especially 
adapted for the cultivation of roses, lavender, 
peppermint, and other medicinal herbs, from 
which an excellent quality of (‘ssential oil is 
extracted Mitcham Common, covering 480 
acres, is a favoi ite recreation ground for golfers 
Pop., 1901, 14,004, 1011, 29,606 

MITCH'EL, John (1815-75). An liisli Na- 
tionalist agitator. He was born at Camnish, 
County Londonderiy, Ii eland, was educattni at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and studied and prac- 
ticed law Jliiough hi8 Life of Hugh O’Aci^, 
Prince of Ulster (1845), he gained a reputation 
as a writer and a Nationalist. He became a 
contributor to the lush Natiorif and, after the 
death of Thomas Osborne Davis, was its chief 
editor. He withdrew from the Nation in 1848 
and established the United Irishman. In the 
same year he was arrested under the Treason- 
Felony Act, was convicted and sentenced to 
transportation for 14 years, and was sent to 
Bermuda for one year and then to Tasmania 
Escaping from the convict colony in 1853, he 
came to the United States, and in the following 
year established at New York the Citizen. He 
removed to Knoxville, Tenn., in 1857, started the 
Southern Citizen^ and advocated in it the revival 
of the African slave trade. He lived in Paris 
in 1860-62, then returned to America, and for a 


time edited the Richmond Enquirer, a semiofli- 
cial organ of the Confederate government H(‘ 
afterward went back to New York and in 1867 
started the Irish Citizen, which had only a short 
career, being discontinued in 1872 He visited 
Ireland in 1872, and in 1875 he was elected to 
Parliament from Tipperary, but was declared in- 
eligible and denied his seat on the ground that 
he was a convicted felon He was elected a sec- 
ond time, but died before his case could be 
tested .His three sons were all in the Con- 
federate army in the American Civil War. Be- 
sides the woik already mentioned he published 
The Last Conquest of Ireland {perhaps) (1860) 
and History of Ireland from the Treaty of Lim- 
erick (1868) , and edited The Poems of Thomas 
Osborne Dams (1856) and of James C Mangau 
(1850), with biographies Consult W Dillon, 
John Mxtchel (London, 1888) 

MITCHEL, John Purboy (1879- ). An 

American mayoi, boin at Fordham, N Y. He 
studied in St Jolm’s College, graduated from 
Columbia University in 1809 and from the New 
York Law School in 1901 Admitted to the bar 
in the latter year, he was special counsel for the 
city of New York in 1906-07. His rapid rise 
in politics was due to his success as an inves- 
tigator and prosecutor of grafters while com- 
rnissionei of accounts of New York in 1907-09 
To this oflice he had been appointed by his friend, 
Maj^n McClellan. The trial and conviction of 
the grafters gave Mitchel standing with the 
good -government advocates of New’ York, and 
he was elected on a fusion ticket as president 
of the board of aldermen for the teim 1909-13 
Mitchel was acting mayor and demonstrated 
ability as an executive officer A Democrat in 
politics, he was appointed collector of the jiort of 
New York by l^r esi dent Wilson in H)13 In that 
year, also, he became a candidate lor the nomi- 
nation for mayor on the fusion ticket, con Resting 
for the place with Distnet Attorney Whitman 
The citizens’ committee gave him the noirii- 
natinn, and in the regular (‘lection he defeated 
the Tammany tick(‘i headed by Edward F Mc- 
Call The issue most prominent was Tammany 
control, which had b(‘en sharply criticized he- 
eause of alleged graft and the Sulzer inipeaeh- 
meni His aclministration was ehaiactenzed by 
caieful economies in expenditures, by the estali- 
lislnneiit of municipal marU'ts, and by his at- 
teinjits to reh(‘vc the unemi)lo>'ment situation 
in 1914-15. 

MITCHEL, Ormsby McKniqiit (1810-62) 
An American astiononier, educator, and soldier 
He was born in Union Co , Ky , was a clerk for 
some time in a country store, and graduated at 
West Point in 1829 From 1829 to 1831 he was 
assistant professor of mathematics at West 
Point and in 1832 he resigned from the service. 
He practiced law in Cincinnati from 1832 to 
1834 and for the next 10 years was professor of 
mathematics, philosophy, and astronomy in the 
Cincinnati College. In 1836-37 he was climf en- 
gineer of the Little Miami R.iilroad and was 
consulting engineer to the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad in 1848-53. He was adjutant general 
of Ohio in 1847 He was an entluisiastic student 
of astronomy and took an important part in pro- 
curing the (.‘leetion of an ohseivatory in Cincin- 
nati, of wdiioh, when it was completed, he be- 
came the director, combining with this position 
in 1869 the directorshin of the Dudhy Observa- 
tory in Albany. On the outbreak of the Civil 
War he entered the Federal array, was com- 
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jmesioned a brigadier general of voluntecra in 
August, 18bl, and from September 19 to Kovem- 
ber 15 commanded the Department of the Ohio. 
In April, 1862, he was promoted to a major-gen- 
eralship of volunteers in recognition of a bril- 
liant movement into northern Alabama whereby 
he secured the control of 120 miles of railway. 
On Sept. 17, 1862, he was placed in command of 
the Department of the South, but before he had 
time to begin active operations he was attacked 
by yellow fever and died at Beaufort, S C He 
made several important astronomical discoveries, 
including, with exactness, that of the period 
of rotation of the planet Mars He edited the 
Sidereal Messenger^ which he founded, from 
1846 to 1848, and published a number of works 
on astronomical subjects, including The Plane- 
targ and i^tcUar Worlds (1848) , The Orbs of 
Heathen (1851); PojMdar Astronomy (1860), 
whicli, with The Orbs of Heaven^ was reissued at 
Ixmdon in 1892. The Astronomy of the Bible 
was published posthumously in i86.‘k Consult 
the biography by F A. Mitchel (Boston, 1887) 

HITCHELL. A city in Lawrence Co., Ind., 
61 miles northwest of New Albany, on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Southwestern and the Chicago, 
Indianapolis, and Louisville railroads (Map: 
Indiana, E 7). Fruit growing and the manu- 
facture of Portland cement are the chief indus- 
tries Of interest in the vicinity are numerous 
caves, notably Donaldson and Hamer's. The 
electric-light plant is owned by the citv. Pop., 
1900, 1772; 1910, 3438. 

HITCHELL. A city and the county seat of 
Davison Co., 8. Dak., 72 miles west by north of 
Sioux Falls, on the Chicago and Northwestern 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul rail- 
roads and on the James River (Map: South 
Dakota, F 4). It has Dakota University (Meth- 
odist Episcopal), established in 1888, a Carnegie 
library, city hall, opera house, and St Joseph 
Hospital The city maintains a Iieautiful corn 
palace, where a splendid exposition, atti acting 
a large number of visitors, is given each year. 
The centre of a fertile agricultural legion, 
Mitchell exports gram and live stock; it lias a 
creamery, railroad and machine shops, cigar and 
candy factories, grain elevators, brick and lum- 
ber yards wholesale fruit houses, etc. Settled 
in 1879, Mitchell was incorporated in 1883 and 
is governed under a charter, secured by general 
legislative act of 1890, which provides for a 
mayor, elected eveiy two years, and a city coun- 
cil of which the executive is a member. The 
water works are owned by the nuinicipahtv. 
Pop., 1900, 4055, 1910, 6515. 

MITCHELL, Alexaatder (1817-87). An 
American financier and railroad president, born 
near Ellon, Aberdeenshire, Scotland In 1839 
he came to the United States at the request of 
George Smith, a Scotchman who was interested 
in the development of the West, and was made 
president of the Wisconsin Marine and Fire In- 
surance Company, at the new town of Milwaukee. 
Mitchell settled in Milwaukee, and his name is 
inseparably connected with the development of 
that city and region In 1861, appointed head 
of the Milwaukee debt commission, he labored 
effectively to restore the city’s impaired credit. 
In 1864 Mitchell effected a combination of sev- 
eral roads into the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railroad Company, of which he was presi- 
dent from its organization until his death. He 
was a Republican until after the war, but left 
the party on the reconstruction issue, in 1868 
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was elected to Congress as a Democrat, and 
served until 1875. 

MITCHELL, Alexander FerrieR (1822-99). 
A Scottish divine and scholar, the historian of 
the Westminster Assembly, He was born at 
Brochm in Forfarshire, Sept. 10, 1822, and 
after graduating fi om the University of 8t. 
Andrews he became minister at Dunnichen 
(1847-48). He resigned to accept the professor- 
ship of Hebiew in the University of 8t. An- 
drews In 1868 lie w^as transferred to the chair 
of ecclesiastical history and divinity. He held 
some of the highest offices in the Church of 
Scotland and was an active member of the Scot- 
tish Text and History societies Among his pub- 
lications are: The Westminster Confession of 
Faith (1866) . Minutes of the General Assembly 
(1874), The Westminster Assembly. 
Its History and Standards { 1883 ; new ed., 1895 ) , 
Catechisms of the Second Reformation (1886); 
Reprint, inth Iniroducticm, of the First Protes- 
tant Treatise in Scottish Dialect (1888). He 
died March 22, 1899. 

MITCHELL, Donald Grant (1822-1908). 
An American author, well known by his pseudo- 
nym Ik Marvel. Born in Norwich, Conn , he 
graduated from Vale College (1841), and for 
three years Avorked on a farm near his native 
towm In 1844 he went to Europe, living for 
ten years on the island of Jersey, and bringing 
out on his return French Gleanings, or a New 
Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe 
(1847) and in 1849 The Battle Summer, sketehee 
reminiscent of the outbreak in Paris two years 
before. In 1850 he produced The Lorgnette, or 
Studies of the Toion, a series of mildly satirical 
papers in the manner of Irving’s Salmagundi. 
The same year and the following year he wrote 
the books most popularly associated with his 
pseudonym, A Bachelors A’erenev (more recently 
renamed Rc lenes of a Bachelor ) and Dream 
Life. Ihese gained him admission to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Lctteis. In 1853 
Mitchell was appointed United States Consul 
at Venice. On his return, iii 1855, he bought a 
farm (known as “Edgevood”) near New Haven, 
Conn. There he wroti* books dealing, in an agree- 
able mixture of philosophv, farming, and anec- 
dote, with the joys of country life* My Farm of 
Edgevx)od (1863); Wet Days at Edqewood 
(1865); Dr Johns (1866), a novel of reli- 
gious type. Rural Studies, mith Hints for 
Country Places (1867), and several books of 
travel and sketches, such as Seven Stories, imih 
Basement and Attic (1864), English Lands, 
Letters, and Kings (4 vols , 1880), Amerimn 
Lands and Letters (2 vols., 1808-99). Consult 
P. E. More, Shelburne Essays (5th series. New 
York, 1908) 

MITCHELL, Edward Page (1852- ). 

An American newspaper editor. He was born 
at Bath, Me., and in 1871 graduated from Bow- 
doin College, which conferred on him the honor- 
ary degree of Litt.D. in 1007 He joined the 
staff of the Boston Advertiser in 1871, but after 
1875 was on the editorial stuff of the New York 
Sun, of whieh he became editor in 1911. In 1913 
he was a special lecturer at the Columbia School 
of Journalism. In 1009-11 he was president, and 
thereafter was vice president, of the Sun Print- 
ing and Publishing Company. MitchelPs writ- 
ing gave the Sun’s editorial page the reputation 
of being one of the most brilliant in tne coun- 
try. He contributed stories an<i sketches to 
the magazines. 
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MITCHELIi, Elisha (1793-1857). An 
American scientist, born at Washington, Conn. 
He graduated at Yale in 1813 and was ordained 
into the Presbyterian ministry in 1821. After 
teaching in Yale he became professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy at the University 
of North Carolina in 1817, and in 1825 professor 
of chemistry, mineralogy, and geology at the 
same institution. In the capacity of State sur- 
veyor he ascended a number of the North Caro- 
lina mountains, and was finally killed by a fall 
fioin a precipice on a mountain which he had 
just ascertained to be the highest in the United 
States east of the Kockies. On this summit, 
called Mount Mitchell (sec Black Mountains), 
the discoverer’s body is buried. His works in- 
clude a series of reports on the geology of North 
Carolina (1826-27), hJLements of Geology, with 
an Outline of the Geology of North Carolina 
(1842); and various a i tides which he con- 
tributed to scientific publications. 

MITCHELL, Henby (1830-1902) An Amer- 
ican hydraulic engineer, brotiier of Maria Mitch- 
ell. Ho was born in Nantucket, was educated 
in private schools, and early devoted himself to 
the study of tides and river currents, being first 
employed by the United States Coast Survey to 
report on the waters about Nantucket and 
Marthas Vineyard. After assisting the com- 
missioneis on baibor encroach men ts m New York 
City and discovering the underflow of the Hud- 
son (1859), Mitchell was consulting engiiuMT to 
the United States Commission on Boston Harbor 
(1860-67) and member of the commission; in 
1867 was sent to study the decline of Greytown 
haibor, Nicaragua, and in 1874 w^as appointed 
a mc‘inber of the lioaid of engineers to improve 
the mouth of the Mississippi. In 1879 he visited 
the Suez Canal and reported on it. Mitchell was 
elected to the National Academy of Sciences in 
1885 and in 1888 retired from active business. 
Ills papers on physical hydrology mostly 
appealed in the United States Coast Survey 
Reports 

MITCHELL, Htnckiey Gilbert (1846- 
) An American theologian, born at Lee, 
N. Y He graduated at Wesleyan University 
(1873) and at the Divinity School of Boston 
University (1876), and after studying at Leip- 
zig, preached ill the Methodist Episcopal church 
at Fayette, N. Y. (1879-80); taught at Wes- 
leyan (1880^-83) , and thcieafter until 1905 was 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament exe- 
gesis at Boston University. For denying the 
historicity of the early chapters of Genesis he 
was refused confirmation by th(‘ Board of Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1905. 
From 1906 to 1910 he was engaged in exegetical 
studies, and then became professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament exegesis at Tufts College. 
He was director of the American School foi Ori- 
ental Study and Research in Palestine in 1901- 
02. His publications include: Hebrew Lessons 
(1884, 1897); Amos (1893), a translation of 
Pi^ienbnng’s Theology of the Old Testament 
(1893), Isaiah: A Study of Chapters i-xii 
(1897) , Genesis (1909) ; Ethics of the Old Tes- 
tament (1012). 

MITCHELL, John (?-1768). An Anglo- 
American botanist and geographer, a physician 
by profession. He settled at Urbana, Va , about 
1700. It was after him that the Mitchella repens 
was named by Linneeus. He wrote Nova Plan- 
tarum Qcnera (1741) and an Essay on the 
Causes of Different Colors of People in Different 


OUmates (1744); but his name is best known 
in connection with A Map of the British 
French Dornimons in North America (1756). 

MITCHELL, John (1870- ). An Amer- 

ican labor leader, born at Braidwood, 111. He 
attended night schools as a boy and later stud- 
ied law for a year. Afterward he made a pri- 
vate study of economics He became a coal 
miner m 1882; worked and tra\eled in the West 
from 1885 to 1890, was made a subdistnct sec- 
retary and treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America in 1895, and from 1899 to 1908 was 
president of the organization During hia ad- 
ministration the union was substantially en- 
larged, and he effectively gave his influence and 
eflorts to securing increase of wages and an 
extension of the benefits of the eight-hour law. 
Mitchell Sf'rved as fourth vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor in 1898-1900 and 
as second vice president from 1900 to 1914. He 
directed the successful strikes of the anthracite 
miners in 1900 and 1902, the latter was brought 
to a close largely as a result of Mitchell’s oner 
as the representative of the miners to accept the 
decision of a comiiiissioB of arbitration to be 
appointed by the President of the United States 
( Rofwevclt ) . From the first he exerted his in- 
fluence in behalf of good faith on the part of 
labor unions in all dealings with employers. 
From 1908 to 1911 he was chairman of thi‘ Trade 
Agreement Department of the National Civic 
Federation, and thereafter was a member of nu- 
merous industiial commissions in New York 
State. Mitchell, in company with Gompera and 
Morrison (qqv), was m\olved in the famous 
Buck Stove case The Amenean Federation of 
Labor had been publishing a list of manufac- 
turers whom they regarded as unfair in their 
dealings with organized lalwr, and advised that 
the organization boycott their production. 
Among these iiaines was that of the Buck Stove 
and Range Company. In 1907 this company 
secured, in the court of the District of Columbia, 
an injunction against the ofRcers of the ftdera- 
tion. The publication of the name on the black 
list continued, however, and Mitchell and his 
colleagues were, in 1908, adjudged in contempt 
of court and sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment. Although the cast* was later dismissed on 
technical grounds by the Supreme Court, it 
was important in that it gave much impetus to 
the movement against injunctions in labor ques- 
tions — a movement which secured prohibition of 
such use in the Clavton Antitrust Act of 1914. 
In 1914 Mit('hell was appointed by Governor 
Glynn of New York to the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for a four-year term, and 
when, in 1916, a new Industrial Commission 
took over the functions of the Board, he became 
a meiiflier of this He is aiitlior of Organized 
Labor: Its ProhlemSy Purposes, and Ideals 
(1903) and The Wage Earner and his Problem 
(1913). Consult H. W. Laidler, Boycotts and 
the Labor Sti'uggle (New York, 1914) See 
IxjuNrnoN 

MITCHELL, John Ames (1845- ). 

Ameiican editor and author, born in New York 
City and educated at Exeter, N. H., and at the 
Lawrence Scientific School, Han ard, after which 
he studied architecture (1867—70) in Boston 
and at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. He 
returned to practice for six years in Boston, 
but in 1876 went again to Paris, this time to 
study drawing and painting. From 1880 to 
1883 he was active in New York as an artist, 
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illustrator, and writer. In 1883 he founded the 
comic weekly Life, perhaps the best periodical 
of its kind in the United States — ^an American 
Punch or Fhegende Blatter, From the time of 
its founding Mitchell gave the periodical his 
closest attention both as to general policy and 
as to detail In addition to his work as artist 
and editor he published: Croqms de V Exposition 
(Paris, 1879); The Hummer School of Philos- 
ophy at Mount Desert (1881) , The Romance of 
the Moon (1886), The Last American (1889); 
^'Life's'' Fairy Tales ( 1893) , Amos Judd ( 1895) ; 
That First Affair (1896) ; Gloria Victis (1897) ; 
The Pines of Lory (1901); The Villa Claudia 
(1904); The Silent War (1906); Dr ThornFs 
Idea (1910); Pandora^s Box (1911). 

MITCHELL, John Keabsley (1798-1858). 
An American physician, lx>rn in Shepherdstown, 
Va. He graduated at the Medical College of the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1819. Before he 
went to Philadelphia in 1822 to practice his 
profession he made three voyages to the Far 
East as ship’s surgeon. In 1826 he became pro- 
fessor of medicine and physiology at the Phila- 
delphia Medical Institute and in 1833 professor 
of chemistry at the Franklin Institute. From 
1841 to 1858 he was professor of the theory and 
practice of medicine in Jeflferson Medical Col- 
lege. Ills works include; St, Helena (1821), a 
poem. On the Wisdom^ Goodness^ and Power of 
God as Illustrated in the Properties of Water 
( 1834) ; Indecision, a Tale of the Far West, and 
Other Poems (1839) , On the Cryptogamous Ori- 
gin of Malarious and Epidemic Fevers (1849) ; 
the posthumous Five Essays on Various Chemi- 
cal and Medical Subjects (1858), brought out by 
his son, S. Weir Mitchell (q.v.). 

MITCHELL, Langdon Elwyn (1862- ). 

An American playwright, son of S. Weir 
Mitchell Born in Philadelphia, he studied in 
Dresden and Paris, attended the Harvard and 
Columbia law schools, and was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1886. He wrote under the pen 
name of .John Philip Varley, and his plays in- 
clude In the Season, produced in Ijondon, 1893; 
Becky Sharp, produced in 1899, a dramatization 
of Thackerav’s Vanity Fair; A Kentucky Belle; 
Step by Step; The New Marriage; The New 
York Idea, produced in London, 1907, The 
Kreutzer Sonata, adapted from the Yiddish of 
Jacob Gordin (1907). He is also author of 
Syhnan and Other Poems (1884); Poems 
(1894) , Love in the Backiooods (1896) Mitch- 
ell became a member of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters 

MITCHELL, Maboabet Julia (popularly 
known as Maggie Mitchell) (1832- ). An 

American actress, born in New York. She made 
her first regular appearance as Julia in IJie 
SoldieFs Daughter at the Chambers Street 
Theatre, New York, in 1851. The parts in w'hich 
she was best liked were Jane Eyre, Mignon, 
Little Barefoot, and Fanchon the Ch*icket. She 
was married first to Henry Paddock, her man- 
ager, in 1868, and later to Charles Abbott, and 
retired from the stage to live in New York 

MITCHELL, Maria (1818—89). An Ameri- 
can astronomer, bom Aug. 1, 1818, at Nantucket, 
Mass. She was of Quaker ancestry. Her father, 
William Mitchell, a teacher and then a bank 
cashier, gave much attention to astronomy as 
an avocation and made meteorological observa- 
tions for the government; her brother was the 
hydraulic engineer Henry Mitchell (q.v.). Miss 
Mitchell early became greatly interested in 
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using her father’s observatory, poorly equipped 
though it was, and devoted herself especially to 
the study of nebulse and comets. During this 
period she was also librarian of, the Nantucket 
Athenajum library, where before 1855 she had 
introduced a system of card indexing. After 
1847, when she announced the discovery of a 
new telescopic comet and was awarded therefor 
a gold medal by the King of Denmark, Maria 
IVlitchell’s position was recognized throughout 
the scientific world. From 1849 to 1868 she 
\vas one of the computers for the Nautical Al- 
manac. During her travels in Europe in 1857- 
58 she was the guest of noted foreign astrono- 
mers, and soon after h(*r return the women of 
America presented to her a largi* equatorial 
telescope. At Lynn, Mass , whither she and her 
fathcT removed, she built an observatory and 
continued her investigations until 1865, when, 
on the establishment of Vasaar College, she 
was called to the chair of astronomy. This 
position Miss Mitchell held until ill health 
forced her retirement m 1888. Her resignation 
was not accepted, but she was granted an in- 
definite leave on full salary A member and 
later a fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, she 
w^as the first w^oman to be admitted to the lattiir 
body. Columbia gave lier the degree of LL.D. 
m 1887. Her later studies were of the sun and 
of .Jupiter and Saturn. Miss Mitchell died at 
Lynn, June 28, 1889. An obsenatory in her 
memory was dedicate*d at Nantucket in 1908. 
Her numerous scientific papers have not been 
published in collected form Consult* M W 
Whitney (associate and successor of Miss 
Mitchell at Vassar), In Memoriam (Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., 1889) , Henry Mitchell, in the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, vol. xxv (Boston, 1889-90) ; P. M 
Kendall, Life, Letters, and Journals of Maria 
Mitchell (Boston, 1896) ; M K. Babbitt, Maria 
Mitchell as her Students Knew her (Pough- 
keepsie, N Y , 1 9 1 2 ) . 

MITCHELL, Mount See Black Mountains 

MITCHELL, Peteb (1824-1899). A Cana- 
dian statesman. He was born in Newcastle, New 
Brunswick, was educated there, and in 1848 was 
called to the bar He was a Lib(*ral member of 
th(* N(‘W Bnmswiek Legislative Assembly in 
1856-60 and in 1860 was appointed a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council In 1858 
he became a member of the New Brunswick ad- 
ministration, firmly Bup]x>rted responsible gov- 
<‘rnmeiit, and in 1865 suffered defeat wuth his 
gov(‘rnment on the question of a federal muon 
of all British North America, which he strongly 
favored and worked for He was Premier of 
New Brunswick in 186,5-67, taking office in order 
to test the opinion of the province on the ques- 
tion of confederation. When the vote was taken, 
confederation was carried by 33 to 8. He was 
a delegate to the Charlottetown and Quebec con- 
ferences on confederation in 1864 and a (^ple- 
gate to London m 1866 to consult in that behalf 
with the British government In 1867 he was 
appointed Senator, but in 1874 resigned. He 
was Minister of Marine and Fisheries in the 
coalition cabinet of the Dominion government 
m 1867-73, was the original organizer of that 
department, and in 1882 was elected to the 
Dominion Parliament for Northumberland 
County, New Brunswick. In 1885 he purchased 
the Montreal Herald and for some years was 
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its editor. He was in 1897 appointed inspector 
of fisheries for the Atlantic provinces. His pub- 
lications include A Review of President Oranfs 
Recent Message to the United States CongresSf 
Relative to the Canadian Fisheries and the 
’Navigation of the St. Lawrence River (1870) 
and Notes of a Holiday Tnp (1880). 

MITCHELL; Petkk Chalmebs (1864- ) 

A British zoijlogist He was boin in Dunferm- 
line, Scotland, the son of a clcr;?yniaii , was 
educated at Aberdeen and at Cluist Church, 
Oxford, and was assistant in zoOlogy at Oxfoid 
in 1888-91 He lectured on biology at Chaiing 
Cross Hospital in 1892-94 and m 1903 became 
examiner in zoology to the University of Lon- 
don and secretary to the Zoological Society of 
TiOndon. Besides contributions to technical 
periodicals he wrote* Outlines of Biology 
(1894) ; an excellent critical sketch of Huxley 
(1900); The Childhood of Animals (1912). 

MITCHELL, Samuel Alfbed (1874- ). 

An Ameiican astronomer He was born at 
Kingston, Ontario, where he graduated M.A. at 
Queen’s Univeisity in 1894 In 1898 he took 
his Ph D at Johns Hopkins. At Columbia he 
was tutor in astronomy (1899-1905), instructor 
(1905-08), and adjunct professor (1908-13), 
and at the Yerkes Observatory (Williams Bay, 
Wis.) research associate in the summers of 
1907 and 1909-11. In 1913 he became professor 
of astronomy and director of McCormick Ob- 
seivatory at the University of Virginia. He 
was a member of tlic United States eclipse ex- 
peditions to Georgia in 1900, to Sumatra in 
1901, and to Spam in 1905. 

MITCHELL, Samuel Augustus (1792- 
1868), An American geogiapher He was born 
111 Bristol, Conn , but removed to Philadelphia 
He prepared textbooks of geography for the use 
of scliools, as ^^ell as maps and treatises. His 
books had a very extensive sale. His publica- 
tions included* American Traveler (1843), 
General View of the World (1846), Geograph- 
ical Reader (1849); Ti'acclleFs Guide through 
the United States (1850), Universal Atlas 
(1851), and many othci woiks 

MITCHELL, S(iLAs) Weir (1829-1914). A 
distinguiblu'd American neurologist and man of 
letters He was born m Philadelphia, Feb 15, 
1829, the son of John Kearsley Mitchell (qv ) 
Although ill health prevented graduation with 
his class at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
later enteii^d Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, and took his degree in 1850 After a 
few y(*ars spent in general practice, Mitchell 
turned his attention almost entirely to diseases 
of the nervous system, a field iii w’hicli he early 
achieved eminence His special title to fame is 
derived from his elaboration of the system of 
rest treatmenf w^hich has borne his name for 
many J^ears and has been adopted, with modi- 
fications, the world over. His earliest work of 
importance consisted of researches upon the 
chemical composition and physiological action 
of the venom of snakes, in 1866 and later. He 
was assistant surgeon to the United States Hos- 
pital for Nervous Diseases during the Civil War 
and thereafter was a prolific contributor to 
medical literature. Besides scores of essays and 
monographs upon toxicology, comparative physi- 
ology, and clinical medicine, his publications in- 
clude the following books or pamphlets on medi- 
cal subjects “Researches upon the Venom of 
the Rattlesnake,” in Srnithsoman Contributions 
to Knowledge (I860), Injuries of Nerves and 


their Consequences (1864) ; Wear and Tear, or 
Hints for the Overworked (1873); Rest in the 
Treatment of Disease (1876), Fat and Blood, 
and how to Make them (1877); Doctor and 
Patient (1888), Clinical Lessons on Nervous 
Diseases (1896). Among his later papers may 
be mentioned A Clinical Reexamination of the 
Motor Symptoms of Chorea (1898) and The 
Medical Department in the Civil War (1914). 

Dr Mitchell first turned his attention to fic- 
tion and general literature during the Civil War, 
when he wrote The Children's Hour, to be sold 
during the great fair of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion in Philadelphia. Among otlier pieces of 
juvenile fiction was The Wonderful Stor ics of 
Fuz-huZy the Fly, and Mother Grabern, the 
Spider (1867). His first novels were Ilephzihah 
Guinness, 'Thee and Thou, and A Draft on the 
Bank of Spam (all published in 1880). Other 
books followed, including* In War Time (1882) , 
Roland Blake (1884); Characteristics (1892), 
Collected Poems (1896); Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker (1898), a story of the American Revolu- 
tion which ranks among the best of American 
historical novels; The Adventures of Francois 
(1898), Dr. North and his Friends (1900); 
Circumstances (1901); The Youth of Washing- 
ton (1904) , Constance Trescot (1905) , A Diplo- 
matic Adienture (1906) , The Thd City (1908) , 
John Sheruood, Ironmaster (1911), Westways 
(1913), Cvrrrplete Poems (1914). 

Dr. Mitchell’s eminence in science and letters 
was recognized hy honorary degrees conferred 
upon him by S(‘veial universities at homo and 
abroad and by membership, honorary or active, 
in many American and foreign learned societies. 
In 1887 he was president of the Association of 
American Physicians and in 1908-09 president 
of the American Neurological Association He 
died Jan 4, 1914 Consult, for bibliography of 
Dr. Mitchell up to 1894, A Catalogue of the 
Scientific and Literary Work of S. Wetr Mitchell 
(Philadelphia, 1894) Critical and biographical 
matter of interest wull be found in the follow- 
ing* Talcott Williams, “Dr. S Weir Mitchell,” 
in the Century Magazine, vol. Ivii (New York, 
1898), m several articles in the Book News 
Monthly, vol xxvi (Philadelphia, 1907) , E 
P. Oberholtzer, “Personal Memories of Weir 
Mitchell,” in the Bookman, vol xxxix (New 
York, 1914) ; B R. Tucker, S. W'eir Mitchell 
(Boston, 1914). 

MITCHELL, Sir Thomas Livingstone (1792- 
1855), A Scottish exploier He W'as Ixirii in 
Stirlingshire, Scotland, began liis serMce in the 
British aimy in the Peninsular campaign of 
1808, and in 1826 w'as piomoted to he major He 
was then sent to make surveys and plans of the 
Peninsular battlefields In 1827 he puhlisIuHl 
Outlines of a System of Surveying for Geograph- 
ical and Military Purposes and was made Deputy 
Surveyor-Genei al of New South Wales in 1828. 
Besides attending to the routine work of this 
office he led four exploring expeditions into tlie 
interior of Australia. In 1835 he traced the 
course of the river Darling, which he followed, 
m 1836, as far as the Murray River, with which 
it unites. In tbe same ejcpedition he follow^ed 
the Glenelg River to the ocean He gave the 
world the results of his explorations in his Three 
Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern Aus- 
tralia (2 vols., 1838). He went to England in 
1839, and on his return to Australia in 1840 
conducted a fourth exploring expedition, which 
18 described in lus Journal of an Expedition 
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into the Interior of Tropical Australia in Search 
of a Route from Sydney to the Qulf of Carpen- 
tarta (1848). In addition he published Aua- 
tralian Geography (1860) and The Lusiad of 
Camoens Clo sely Translated (1864). 

MITCHELL A. See Paki ridge Berry. 

MITCH'ILL, Samuel Latham (1704-1831). 
An American scientist, born at North Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, N Y. He graduated in 
medicine at the University of Edinbnigh in 
1786 and from 1792 to 1801 was professor of 
chemistry, natural history, and philosophy in 
Columbia College. In 1796 he made a geological 
and mineralogical tour of the State of Ncav 
York, and his report thereon gave him an inter- 
national reputation m scientific circles. Jointly 
with Dr. Edward Miller and Elisha H. Smith he 
established the quartiTly Medical Repository, of 
which he was for 18 years the editor He several 
times represented bis district in tlie State Legis- 
lature and in Congress^ and in 1804 was electe<l 
a Democratic United States Senator In 1808- 
20 he was professor of natural history and in 
1820-26 professor of botany and materia mc‘dica 
in the College of Physicians and Suigeons In 
1818 he was appointed surgeon-general of the 
New York State militia. Ho was called the 
“Nestor of American science.’^ His reaeandies 
embrace a wide variety of scientific and phil- 
osophical subjects, and be puldislied a large 
number of papers and several largei works 
Consult “Memorable Events and Occurrences in 
the Life of Samuel L MiLdiill, of New York, 
from the Year 1780 to 1827,” by himself and Dr 
Francis, contained in S D (Ho^s, Lives of 
Eminent American Physicians and Singcons of 
the Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia, 1861) 

MITE, mit, (AS mffe, OHG. miza, niizza, Ger. 
Miete; probably connected with Goth, maitan, 
OIIG. meizan, to cut). Anv one of the Acarina, 
an order in the class Arachmda. They may be 
distinguished from other arachnids by their 
small size, by the unsegmented bodv, without a 
constriction between the anterior portion or 
cepbalothorax and the posterior portion 01 ab- 
domen; and by the lack of median eves There 
are exceptions, however, to all these (diaractens- 
tics, and certain forms }iav(* h(*en misplaced 
even by naturalists The mouth segments have 
become united to form a beak 01 rostrum, but 
this character is not easily recognized. The 
young mite, on hatching from the egg, is not 
provided with eight legs as are other arachnids, 
but witli only four or six, except in the case of 
Pter Optus, in size mites vary from tiny crea- 
tures, invisible 'to the naked eye, to certain 
tropical forms fully half an inch long 

Typically, mites' have four pairs of legs, ar- 
ranged more or less definitely in two groups 
Tlie two hinder pairs are apparently attached 
to the abdomen, while the anterior pairs are 
close to the mouth parts, which consist of man- 
dibles of varied character, palpi, and niaxilbe 
The mandibles are typically chelate, but in 
several families they art* reduced to needle-like 
piercing organs. In the case of ceitain gamasid 
mites the mandibles are nearly as long as tlie 
entire animal, and can be wholly retracted 
within the body, or suddenlv extruded to seize 
the prey. The palpi are of four kinds Simple, 
filiform palpi, which have a tactile function, are 
found in many families In some parasitic 
forms the palpi are reduced in size and united 
to the rostrum. In many predatory mites the 
palpi are modified for raptorial organs. In 


some of the water mites the palpi have become 
organs for holding the mite to other objects. 
The legs of mites are composc^d of from five to 
seven segments, and commonly terminate in 
from one to three claws In many genera a 
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cup-shaped sucking disk or ambulacrum is at- 
tached to the tarsus or last segment The re- 
productive organs, as in other arachnids, open 
on* the underside of the abdomen near its base 
The body and legs are more or less thickly 
clothed with bristles, hairs, or scales, which aie 
of characteristic nature and arrangement in 
each species In many of the soft-bodied species 
there aie chitinouH plates or shields, sometimes 
so large or numerous as almost completely to 
cover the mite In the ticks the body is flat 
and of a tough, leatbeiy consistency 

The sense organs are few and of simple nature. 
ATany mites have no eyes, but in some there aie 
one or two ocelli-liKe spots on each side of the 
eephalothorax A few families have what arc 
considered oigans of hearing AVith the ticks 
til is organ is a mcnibrane-coveied pit in the 
.anterior tarsi, in the beetle mites it is a pore 
on the posteiior margin of the eephalothorax, 
from N\hich arises a bustle ’'Ihe sense of touch 
is supposed to reside 111 some of the hairs of the 
l)ody 01 legs In many mites there is a consider- 
able dilleienee in npjieaianee between the two 
sexes, although there is not often much differ- 
ence in size 

Centialization is the peculiar characteristic 
of the anatomy of mites The vaiious organs 
are more clo^^ded togidhei than 111 other aiach- 
nids The digestive system, when eomplcte, con- 
sists of tli(‘ phaiviix or sucking organ, the 
a’Ho])bagns, the ventiidilus 01 stomach, witli its 
(leea, the liind-gut, .ind the Malpighian vessels 
The (psopbagus is a long, simple tube extending 
through the oeiitie of the brain The stomach# 
IS of vaiied size, a(*eording to food habits; in 
some foims it is very ‘^niall, while the ea^ea are 
numerous and long The hind-gnt or intestine 
18 a short tube en<ling m the rectum The Mal- 
pighian vessids, wlien pieseiit, are two in num- 
iier and enter the inti’stine near its end In 
some mites there is a well -developed dorsal 
]»ulsating oigan or heart, but m other.s it is not 
pn'sent The nenous system consists of one 
ganglionic mass sui rounding the (esophagus, 
from vhieh all the principal neives arise Many 
mites have an elaboiate system of trachea* by 
\\liich they breathe and which open in various 
])art8 of the body, in many common species near 
the maiidibb'H, but in the ticks and gamasids 
they open by stigmata near the bind legs A 
L^reat numlicr of mites, however, have no internal 
respiratory sv8t(*m whatever In these the skin 
IS soft and they absorb oxyg(m by osmosis. 

Life History. N(*arly all mit(*s deposit eggs, 
fre(|ueiitlv of large size In a few forms the 
larvip issue from the parent, but in some cases 
it is rather from the egg within the body of 
the dead mite. In many cases the hard c'Xternal 
skin or chorion of the egg splits, into halves and 
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exposes the lining vitelline membrane; this per* 
mits the maturing egg to increase in size, which 
is then called a deutovum The young larvai 
on hatching commonly have six legs, hut the 
gall mites have but foin During the nymphal 
stage the mite feeds until it attains adult size 
In many cases the nymph molts directly into 
the adult mite, but in several families the 
nymph often transforms into a creature entiiely 
different fiom both the nymph and the adult — 
the hypopial stage, or hypopus, long supposed to 
be a distinct genus of mites On its ventral or 
under surface is an area of sucking disks, by 
which the hypopus attaches itscdf to an insect or 
small mammal and is transported to some new 
and suitable locality, wlieie it falls from its 
carrici, molts into an octopod nymph, begins 
feeding, and in due time becomes an adult mite. 
The hypopus is, therefore, not a parasite, but a 
commensal, making use of the earner only for 
transportation, and iii ceitain gamasids {bro- 
podci) the mite in this migr atonal sta^e is at- 
tached by a thiead of hardened excrement to its 
host 

In some families (as the Tromhidiidop) the 
larval and nymphal stages aie attached to vari- 
ous insects and feed theieon, wliile the adult is 
free. In some of the beetle rnites the nympii 
carries on its back old moltc^d skins, eggshells, 
and other d^'bris. In these mites thcie is a con- 
siderable resting period while the nymph is 
changing to the adult, a period wlicn much of 
the internal anatomy is eutiiely changed, and 
it has been observed that when the adult emerges 
its legs are not withdrawn from the legs of tlie 
nymph but fiom beneath the hodv In the bird 
mites theie is a tmnsition foim betw^een the 
nymph and the adult female, known as the 
nymphal female. The adult male mates with 
tills nymphal form, and ^\hen the real adult 
emeiges, an egg, already of consideiable size, js 
seen in her body Partlienojienosis lias been ob- 
served in a number of mites i\s a rule, mites 
possess no special accessory sexual organs, com- 
parable to those* of spiders, but in some male 
gamasids the mandibles cany the globule of 
sperm cells and iiis(‘it it in the female vulva 
In many species the males have one pair of legs 
enlarged and modified to act as claspeis loi* 
holding the female The eggs aie usiiall) de- 
posited singly, hut many gall mites and harvest 
mites place them in clusteis 

Habits. The habits of mites aie veiy diverse. 
Most mites oidiiianly move quite slowdv and 
deliberately; very few mites are fitted for leap- 
ing. The spinning mites, oi “little led spiders” 
(Tetranijohus) , produce a tiny thread wheievcr 
they go, the aceumulated threads of many in- 
dividuals making a whitish mesh or web More 
than one-half of the known mites are parasitic, 
at least during part of their life Tin* ticks aie 
well known to infest vaiious mammals, birds, 
and ev(*n snakes and turtle's Tliey have mouth 
parts e8])ecially fitted for cutting into the skin 
of the host and sucking up the* blood. (St'e 
Tick.) One group of the gamasids is parasitic 
on bats, birds, and small mammals The biid 
mites live upon the skin and leathers of birds, 
but as they feed upon epidermal scales and loose 
bits of feathers, they do not injure then hosts, 
but are rather of service in k(‘epiiig tlie skin and 
feathers clean. The itch mites burrow^ within 
the skin of man and other mammals. Other 
species live in the cellular tissue of birds. A 
ief occur in the tracheal passages of seals, and 
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one has been found living in the lung of a mon- 
key. Many species feed on living plants, and 
the gall mites produce deformations on the 
leaves and tvyigs of plants. Since these gall 
mites are invisible to the unaided eye, the de- 
formations were formerly supposed to be fungi. 
Many of tlie beetle mites feed on fungi, lichens, 
and other low vegetation A large number of 
mites are pi edacious and attack other mites 
and small insects. There is a large family, the 
water mites, living in fresh water, sometimes as 
commeiiHala within the gills of bivalve mollusks; 
another group lives in the ocean, even at a con- 
siderable depth In recent years investigators 
have found a number of mites associated with 
ants 

Injuries. The injuries caused by mites are 
airang(*d in two classes — injuries to man and 
doTiK'stic animals and injuries to cultivated 
jilants and stored food The most notable of the 
former class are the ticks The famous miana 
bug of Persia is a tick of tin* genus Argas, which 
inhabits houses, and the early travelers in those 
regions declari'd that its bite or puncture would 
pioduce convulsions, delirium, and even death 
Specimens kept in Europe, howrever, have proved 
to be comparatively harmless The moubata 
bug of Africa is a similar tick with a similar 
leputation. An allied species, the chicken tick 
(Argas mxninta), does considerable damage to 
lioultry in the Southern States The cattle tick 
{lioophilus holts) IS the most injurious of all 
mites, as it occurs in nearly all warm countries 
.ind IS the means of spreading tlie Texas or 
Southern cattle fever The itch mites, that 
cause a disgusting scaling of the skin, w^ere 
tormeilv nut uncommon, hut modern cleanliness 
has largely abolished them in the case of man 
A species knowui as the sheep scab mite 
{Psoroptes communis) is the cause of much in- 
juiy to sheep, both m flesh and wool The red 
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spider {Tetranychus) is a perennial source of 
trouble to greenhouse and outdoor plants, while 
tlie clover mite is a pest of fruit trees in the 
West, and a related form {Stigma'us) injures 
pineapples in Florida. To the family of cheese 
oi flour mites (Tyroglyphidie) belong a number 
of injurioua species The true cheese or flour 
mites {TyrogLyphns and Aleurohms) feed on a 
gieat variety of stored products — cheese, flour, 
hams, cereals, drugs, seeds, and dried fruits. 
Although they are very small, they multiply so 
rapidh that attacked materials are completely 
overrun with them m a few days Some species 
infest mushrooms and are a serious hindrance 
to their cultivation. The bulb mite or eucharis 
mite {Phizoglyphus) burrows within bulbt and 
the roots of plants, theieby giving entrance to 
destructive fungi ; the bulbs of lilies and orchids 
aie particularly subject to their ravages. A 
few species of gall mites are of great economic 
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importance, especially the pearleaf blister mite 
{JSriophyes pyri)^ which is a notorious enemy 
of pear culture in the United States. Certain 
species of Tarsonemidoe, living in enormous num- 
bers in the heads of grasses, are known to cause 
a whitening of the grass, called silvertop. 

Comparatively few mites are beneficial to 
man. One of the harvest mites is known to 
destroy the eggs of grasshoppers, and various 
species of Cheyletus prey on the flour mites and 
other injurious forms. Several species have been 
found feeding on scale insects. 

Classification. The mites, formerly all kept 
in one family, have, in recent years, been divided 
into from 10 to 30 families, according to the 
author. The leading families are the following 

Trombidiitke and Rhyncholophidie, or harvest 
mites, many of large size and htight-red color 

Eupodidoe, consisting of many small, soft- 
hodied species that occur on moist soil. 

Tetranyclmlflp, spinning niites, red spiders, and 
clover mites 

Bdellid®, or snouted mites, from the long, pro- 
jecting mandibles , predacious. 

Cheyletidie, mites with stout, spiny palpi, 
predacious or parasitic. 

Oribatidae, or beetle mites; so called from 
their hard and often shining bodies, very nu- 
merous, but of little economic importance 

Gamasidce, many predacious and lurking com- 
monly under fallen leaves and in moist places. 

Ixodidse, or ticks, all parasitic. 

Tarsonemid®, soft-bodied and of curious 
structure 

Tyroglyphidae, cheese and flour mites, soft- 
bodied forms, in which the hypopus stage is 
very common 

HydraclinidaB, or fresh -water mites , and Ilala- 
caridaj, or marine mites 

Sarcoptida*, or itch mites; and Analgesidie, or 
bird mites. 

Eriophyidte, or gall mites, remarkable foi 
their minute size, tapering, annulate body, and 
posst^ssing only four legs See Chigoe, 2 

MIT'FOBD, John (1781-1859). An English 
author and divine, born at Richmond in Surrey, 
Aug 13, 1781 He graduated B.A from Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1804. Five years later he 
took orders in the English church, and in 1810 
he received from Lord Redesdale the vicarage 
of Ben hall m Suffolk A few years later h(‘ ob- 
tained two othei livings in the same shire At 
Benhall he built a parsonage, collected a choice 
library, and amused himself in gardening He 
took permanent lodging in London, where as 
time went on he came to liVe for most of the 
year. He was an intimate friend of Samuel 
Rogers, of Charles Lamb, and of other literary 
men. From 1834 to 1850 he edited the Gentle^ 
man^s Magazine, to which he contributed largely. 
He died at Benhall, April 27, 1859 His Miarel 
laneous Poems appeared in 1858. For the Al- 
dine edition of the English poets he contributed 
11 memoirs. His best critical work was on 
Gray, found in The Works of Thomas Gray 
(1814) and in the Aldine edition (5 vols., 
1836-43) His researches have been very freely 
used by succeeding editors Mitford left three 
volumes of manuscript on Gray and a large mass 
of other manuscript, much of which is now in 
the South Kensin^on Museum and the library 
of the British Museum. 

MITFOBD, Mary Russetx ( 1787-1866). An 
English authoress, liorn at Alresford, Hamp- 
shire, Dec. 16, 1787 In 1797 she drew £20,000 


in a lottery, with a part of wliicli her father 
built a house at Reading, She was sent to a 
good London school for a short time (1798- 
1802) and then returned to her father’s house. 
At this time she was reading extensively. Tn 
1810 she published Miscellaneous Poems, which 
w'ere immediately followed by other volumes 
(1811, 1812, 1813) The family, reduced to 
poverty as a result of the father’s improvidence, 
moved in 1820 to a laborer’s cottage at Three 
Mile Cross, a village near Reading Foi a Ining 
she now began WTitmg for the magazines and 
the stage Among her plays (tragedies), which 
w’cre moderately successful, are Julian (1823), 
Foscari (1826), and Rienzi 0828). In the 
meantime she had taken to wTiting sketches of 
village life as she had observed it They were 
published (5 vols., 1824-32) in instaliments, 
under the title Our Village These descriptive 
pieeos possess charm, grace, and humor akin to 
Jane Austen's. They were followed by the more 
regular novel of country dife, Belford Regis 
(1835), and, after a long interval, by Atherton 
and Other Tales (1854) Tn 1851 Miss Mitford 
removed to a near-by cottage at Swallovvfield, 
where she died, Jan 10, 1855 Consult* A G 
K. L’Estrange, Life of Maiy Russell Mitford 
(London, 1870); id, The Friendships of Mary 
Russell Mitford as Recorded in Letters from her 
Literary Correspondents (2 vols, ib , 1882); 
J T. Fields, Yesterdays with Authors (Boston, 
1899), W J Roberts, Mary Russell Mitford: 
The Tragedy of a Blue Stocking (London, 1913) , 
Cort'espondenee of Mary Russell Mitford with 
Charles Boner and John Ruskin, edited by 
Elizabeth J^ee (New^ York, 19*15) 

MITFOBD, WnxiAM (1744-1827) An Eng- 
lish historian, horn in London lie studied at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and in 1769 became a 
captain in the Soutli Hampshire militia He 
made the acquaintance of Gibbon, then a fellow 
officer, by whose advice and (mcouragement he 
was indnced to undertake his celebrated llistoi y 
of Greece The first volume of this work ap- 
peared in 1784, and the fifth and last m 1810; 
it was suprenu* in European literature till 
Grote’s History of Greece appeared He was 
three times elected to Parliament, and was pro- 
fessor of ancient liistory at the Royal Academy. 
He also Avrote An Essay on the Bai mony of Lan- 
guage (1774) and several minor works 

MITH'AH'. The name of the gayal (qv.), 
among the Indo-C'hinese tribes west of the Bay 
of Bengal 

MITHBADATES. See Mithridateh 

MITH'BAS (Gk. MWpas, OPers Midi a Skt. 
Mitra, friend). One of the chief deities of the 
ancient Persian religion The god seems to have 
been known to the Indo-Tranians before their 
separation, as he appears in both the Avesta and 
the Veda He is a god of light, invoked in com- 
pany with the heaven (Ahura and Varuna), and 
is the guardian of truth and the enemy of all 
falsehood Tn India this d(‘ity seems to have 
been early superseded, but in I^ersia he retained 
his place as one of the chief gods It may be 
considered very doubtful whether the god was 
borrowed from the early Babylonians at a date 
long before our knowledge begins, more especially 
as in the earlier texts Mithras is not the sun 
but the light of heaven In the Zoroastrian 
religion he is one of the Yazata, or spirits of the 
second rank, though even here he occupies a high 
position, seeing and knowing everything, a being 
whom it is impossible to deceive and in constajit 
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conflict with the powers of darkness, so that lie 
becomes a warrior god, who is the chief helper 
of Ahura-Mazda in his struggle with Ahnman 
(see Zoroaster; Zoboas^trianism ) and, by a 
natural development, of truth and loyalty. In 
the Old Persian inscriptions, it should be said, 
he is invoked by the Achsemenidse along with 
Ahura-Mazda and Anahita, and his festival (on 
the sixteenth day of the seventh month) was 
one of the solemn functions of the state religion. 
Honored by the numerous princes who built up 
small principalities throughout western Asia 
after the division of Ah'xander’s kingdom, tlie 
god was a prominent divinity in Cilicia, Cap- 
padocia, and Commagene, though practically un- 
known m the Creek world From these regions 
his worship came to the West to the Homans, 
through the Cilician pirates coiKpiered by Pom- 
pey. It 18 not mentioned, however, by contem- 
porary Roman writers till the first century of 
our era, and the earliest lAitin inscriptions that 
name Mithras belong to the eaily second century. 
The cult with its mystciies was popular in the 
army and quickly spread over tlie wliole Roman 
world, as its monuments in all the frontier prov- 
inces plainly show, and became the chief op- 
ponent of Christianity The nature of the 
religion is obscure, as the sacred writings have 
perished and information must be drawn either 
from the writings of Christian adversaries or 
from the representations in the numerous places 
of worship. It seems clear that the basis of 
the cult was derived from the Mazd(‘an worship, 
but with a considerable mixture of Chaldiean 
worship of the heavenly bodies. Mithras seems 
to have owed his piommeijce to the belief that 
he was the source of all life and eould also 
redeem the souls of the dead and bring them 
into the better world. This worship was cele- 
brated m underground chambers of small size, 
to which only those wlio belonged to the higher 
degre(‘8 wore admitted, and was probably con- 
ducted according to (daborate ritual preseiip- 
tions (For sucli a Mithiiruin at Rome, eoiisult 
W. Dennison, “The Newly Discovered Mithramm 
at the Baths of Caracalla,’’ in tin* Classical 
Wcekhf, vii, 151-152, New York, 1!)15.) The 
ceremonies included a sort of baptism to remove 
sins, anointing, and a sacred meal of bread and 
water, while a consecrated wine believed to 
possess w^onderful power played a prominent 
part With the cult of Mithras w^ent a belief in 
the immortality of the soul and in the resuirec- 
tion of the dead; it was this lielief in particular 
that brought the followx^rs of Mitliras and tiie 
Christians into collision. The mysteries contained 
seven degrees, of w^hich the first three seem to 
have been probationary and not to have ad- 
mitted to the sacred ceremonies The degrees 
are givem m this order* (1) Corax or Raven; 
(2) Cnjphus or Gnfiiii, (3) Miles or Soldier; 
(4) Leo or Lion; (5) Perscs or Persian; (6) 
Hehodiomos or Courier of the Sun; (7) Patres 
or Fathers, who w eie at the head of the cult, and 
w^hose chief was the pater patrum The other 
initiates called themselves brethren {fratres). 
Women seem to have been excluded from the 
rites proper of Mithras, but in the western part 
of the world those rites w^ere brought in close 
alliance with tlie worship of the Great Mother 
of the Gods (q.v ), which was open to women as 
freely as to men. The nature of the initiation 
is not known. The undoubted similarity in 
much of this worship to the new religion of 
Christianity seems only to have made the battle 


between the rivals bitterer, and with the 
triumph of Christianity and the loss of the 
eastern provinces of the Roman Empire began 
the destruction of the Mithras worship, and by 
the end of the fourth century it seems to have 
been practically extinct in the West Consult* 
F. V. M. Cumont, Textes ct momiments figures 
relatifs aux my stir es de Mithras (Brussels, 
1894-99) , id, Les mystcres de Mithras (2d ed, 
Pans, 1902), translated by T J McCormack as 
The Mysteries of Mithras (Chicago, 1903); id, 
in The Open Court (Chicago, November, 1902); 
A. Dieterieh, Erne Mithrashturgie (Leipzig, 
1903) ; F. V M. Cumont, Les reltcftons oner- 
talcs dans le paganisme ronvain (Paris, 1906), 
translated as The Oriental Uehgions in Homan 
Paganism (Chicago, 1911), J B Carter, The 
Religious Life of Ancient Rome (Boston, 1911) 
D. N Robinson, “A Study of the Social Position 
of the Devotees of the Oriental Cults in the 
WestiTn World, Based on the Inscriptions,” in 
the Transactions of the American Philoiogieal 
Association, \o] xliv (ib, 1913). 

MITHBIDATES, nutlPri-da'tez, 01 MITH- 
BADATES (gift of Mithras, from OPers MiBra, 
the sun god -j- dCiia, given, p p of the root da-, 
to give) An old Persian name, common 
throughout tlie East, borne by several kings of 
Pontiis Th(* most celebrated of them and the 
greatest of tlie rulers of Pontus was Mithridates 
VI, Kill named Eupator and Dwnysus, but com- 
monly called Mithridates the Great. He uas 
boin at Sinope about 134 nc and succeeded his 
father, Mithridates V, about 121 bo For a 
time, however, his mother was too strong for 
him, so that Ije withdrew to the mountains and 
lived theie as a hunter But at the age of 
about 20 lie took the reins of government into 
Ins own hands Little that is certain is known 
of the early part of his reign. He soon sub- 
dued the tribes along the northern coast of the 
Euxine as far as tlie Tauric Chersonese and set 
his son, Maeliares, on the throne of the King- 
dom of Bosporus (qv. ), he then prepared to 
extend his concjuests south of the Euxine and 
invaded Cappadocia and Bithynia Here be* en- 
countered the Romans, who restored the kings 
of Bithynia and Cappadocia to power. Mithri- 
dates waged three wars with the Romans, known 
as the First, Second, and Tliird Mithridatic 
wais — the First, 88-84 RC.; the Second, 83-82 
BC; the Third, 74-65 nc The immediate 
caiis(> of the First Mithridatic War was the in- 
vasion of the teriitories of Mithridates by 
Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, at the instigation 
of the Romans Mithridates (juickly compelled 
Nicomedes to withdraw, but was in the end de- 
feated by the Roman general Flavius Fimbria, 
while his general Archelaua was defeated in 
Greece by Sulla It was in the course of this 
war that Mithridates issued an older to all the 
cities of Asia to put to death, on the same day, 
all the Roman and Italian citizens who were to 
be found within their walls. Eighty thousand 
Romans and Italians are said to have perished 
in this massacre. As a result of the First 
Mithridatic War Mithridat(‘s consented to aban- 
don all his conquests in Asia, to pay a sum of 
2000 talents, and to surrender to the Romans a 
fleet of 70 ships The Second Mithridatic War 
was due to the invasion of Mithridates^ do- 
minions by the Roman general Murena. The 
war was in the main favorable to Mithridates, 
but was short-lived, Murena being soon ordered 
by Sulla to withdraw. In 74 B.c. Nicomedes 
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III, m&g of Bithynia, died, leaving his do- 
minions by will to the Eomans. Mithndates 
claimed that Nicomedes had left a legitimate 
son and at once prepared to assert the latter’s 
right. The Third Mithridatic War ensued. At 
first alone, and then supported by his son-in-law, 
Tigrancs, King of Armenia, Mithndates success- 
fully opposed the Roman foues, hut in 66 b.c. 
the conduct of the war was intrusted to Pompey. 
(See Lucurxus, Lucino LicijJius.) Mithndates 
was then obliged to retreat beyond the Euxine, 
where, besieged by his son, Pharnaces, who had 
rebelled against min and had been proclaimed 
King, he took his own life at Pantieapa'um in 
63 B.a Mithndates was a specimen of the true 
Eastern despot, but he possessed gre^t ability 
and extraordinary energy and perseverance. His 
want of success was owing, not to his defects as 
a general, but to the impossibility of raising and 
training an army capable of coping with the 
Roman legions. He had leceived a Greek edu- 
cation at Sinope, could speak more than 20 
different languages, and had a taste for art and 
science and appreciation of them. He owned a 
magnificent collection of pictures, statues, and 
engraved gems. In the estimation of the Ro- 
mans he was the most formidable opponent they 
had evei encountered. Consult Theodor Rei- 
riach, Mithrtdafc Eupator (Pans, 1890), trans- 
lated into Geiman, with corrections and addi- 
tions by Remach, by A. Goetz (Leipzig, 180.5), 
and the article “Mitliri dates, 6,” in Friedrich 
Lfibker, Reallexxkon des llasswhen Altertums 
(8th ed., Leipzig, 1914) 

MITLA, m^'tla, or MICTLAIST, m^k-tlan' 
A famous ruin 30 miles east of Oaxaca City in 
southern Mexico llie name is Aztec and means 
*the place of the dead.’ In the centre of a 
wide, fertile valley sunounded by mountains 
are five clusters of stone buildings built around 
paved courts. Long stone lintels are used over 
the wide doorways The walls of heavy concrete 
are veneered with cut stone and the facades are 
ornamented with sunken panels containing 
mosaics of finely' carved stones in geometrical 
patterns. Traces of mural paintings are still 
visible. Cruciform tombs are located under 
some of the buildings. Little is known con- 
cerning the history of this remarkable site ex- 
cept that it was a centre of late Zapotccan cul- 
ture captured about 1495 by the Aztecs 

The five clusters of stone buildings liave been 
named (1) group of the Curacy; (2) the 
Columns; (3) the Arroyo, (4) the Adobe; (6) 
the South Side Other foundations exist and a 
mile or so distant, on an isolated hill, are the 
remains of a fort 

The buildings, which are worthy of the name 
of temples or palaces, are massive, rectangular 
structures of dressed stone, set on platforms and 
ercH’ted with surprising accuracy. The stones 
are laid with such precision that the ioints are 
scarcely discernible, and for this reason little 
mortar was required. The ground plan is 
simple and the rooms are, as a rule, long and 
narrow, w'hile the walls are but one story in 
height. The grouping of the buildings is in the 
form of quadrangles. 

The walls are faced with dressed stone or 
plaster. Mosaic stonework is used lavishly, the 
designs being frets and other geometric designs. 
Ihe exterior walls have no openings, but the 
single or triple doorways that open on the courts 
are imposing in their massive treatment with 
monolithic lintels. The rooms were ceiled with 


beams of wood or slabs of stone. In case the 
room was wide two sets of beams were used, 
supported on a row of large stone columns, some 
of which are 16 feet high and 36 inches in 
diameter. The roofs were massive and flat, and 
probably constructed of beams, cross poles, and 
filling matiuial of brush, capped with rammed 
clay, similar to the method employed by the 
Pueblo Indians of the southwestern United 
States. The floors were made of a dui able 
cement. On the whole, the Mitla buildings, 
while formal m plan and profile, show perfect 
and charming mosaic surface decoration, ar- 
ranged m panels vhich exhibit great fertility of 
geornefiic design, as well as skill m execution. 
In the Curacy and Arroyo groups mural paint- 
ings resembling the pictographs of the codices 
were employed on tlie lintels. A noteworthy 
feature is that realistic sculpture is almost lack- 
ing in these buildings. 

Two of the palaces have a basement chamlier 
in the form of a cross. Several of these cruci- 
form structures have been discovered in and 
near Mitla, but nowhere else m Mexico have they 
been observed, except at Chi la in Puebla It is 
surmised that they were sepulchres of important 
personages. The character of the Mitla masonry 
18 also seen in the interesting fortified hill situ- 
ated about 1 mile west of the village, in loca- 
tion, massiveness of construction, and skill in 
plan it ranks with the ancient fortifications of 
Peru. Piles of rounded stones on the walls in- 
dicate that the fort was defended bv shngers. 
The quarries from wluch the ancient Mitlans 
secured their materials have been disco vert'd 
The blocks were obtained by channeling with 
stone picks and hammers the full length of the 
stones and across the ends, then channels were 
cut down the sides and under the blocks until 
they could be broken off. Enormous stones in 
all stages of the work still remain m the 
quarry. Pottery of excellent design and finish 
has been found. Painted pottery is uncommon 
here. Fan-shaped implements, a few celts of 
copper, and gold bells and beads have been 
found in the tombs A remarkable cruciform 
tomb was found by Saville 5 miles from Mitla. 
These rums are mainly of stone, but there 
are evidences of adobe buildings, and some 
mounds probably supported wooden structures 
Ihe large buildings were probably for religious 
purposes, but their exact use has not been 
determined by the researches yet made. 

Consult C J D. Charnay, CiUb et rmnes 
am^rtcaines (Paris, 1863) ; A F. A. Bandolier, 
ArchcBological Tour tn Mexico in 1881 (Boston, 
1884); W. H. Holmes, ‘^Archicological Studies 
among the Ancient Cities of Mexico,” in Field 
Museum of Natural History ^ Anthropological 
Series (Chicago, 1895-97) ; M. H Saville, 
“Cruciform Structures Near Mitla,” in Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History^ Bulletin, vol 
xiii (New York, 1900) , Eduard Scler, “Wall 
Paintings at Mitla,” in Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 28 (Washington, 1904). 

HITO^ m^'t6, or IVEYTHO, A town of Cochin- 
China, situated on an arm of the Mekong, about 
45 miles southwest of Saigon, with which it is 
connected by rail (Map: French Indo-China, E 
4). It has a college and a hospital and is on 
the trade route between Cambodia and Annam. 
Pop., 30,000. 

HITO^SIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. plros, mitos, 
thread). The phenomena accompanying the di- 
vision of the nucleus of cellsi a term proposed by 
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Fleming in 1882 and superseding “karyokinesis/* 
In cell division the seat of the changes is the 
nucleus, in which portion of the cell the proc- 
esses of cell division originate After the 
nucleus subdivides the entire cell divides into 
halves, foiming two new cells Mitosis occurs 
not only in the division of cells during growth, 
but the nucleus subdivides, forming the first 
steps in reproduction or fertilization of all or- 
ganisms. Mlien tlie nuck'us is about to divide, 
t^he cliromatic granules forming part of the 
nuclear substance, and previously scattered 
throughout the central mass of the nucleus, be- 
come arranged in a row, forming a long thread. 



STAGES IN MITOSIS 

1, preparatory to division, 2, early btage iii separation 
of chromosomes, 3, later state in separation, i, forma- 
tion of daughter nuclei at poles, and of wall at equator 
of spindle 

which extends thiough the nucleus in an ii- 
regiilar spiial (spireme) and tlien divides into 
poi turns (chiomosomes) of taiily length 

Tlie chrornosoineb are shaped like lung loops, 
wdiich afteiwaid bi'come shortened, tlius giving 
rise to sliori loops, straight rods, or rounded 
gianules. As a rule the number of chromo- 
somes IS constant for each species of plant or 
animal and also for successive series of cells 
duiing giowth By the time the process has 
readied this stage a special mechanism appears, 
which has till iiow'^ reniamcd concealed in the 
cell substance This serves to divide the chro- 
matin dements into tw'o ciiual parts, to separate 
the resulting lialvca from one another, and to 
arrange them in a regular manner. At the op- 
posite poles of the longitudinal axis of the 
nucleus two deai bodies — the centrosomes, each 
surrounded by a clear zone, the so-called sphere 
of attraction — now heeornc* visible I'hese were 
first discovered by Fol, by Van Beneihm, and also 
by Boveri, wiio recognized their importance 
'J'hey appear to possess a great povvci ot at- 
traction over the vital particles of the cell, so 
that these become arrangc'd around them like a 
senes of rays. At a certain stage in the prep- 
aration for division tlie substance of the cell 
body and of the nucleus gives rise to delicate 
fibres or threads; these fibres are motile and, 
after the disappearance of the nuclear mem- 
brane, seize the chromosomes with wonderful 
certainty and regularity, and in such a way that 
each element is held on either side by several 
VoL. XVI.-4 


threads from each pole. The chromatin ele- 
ments thus immediately become arranged in a 
fixed and regular manner, so as to lie in the 
equatorial plane of the nucleus. ITie centro- 
somes and threads or astral fibres {aster), 
called the spindle, together form the amphiaster. 
The chromatin elements next split longitudi- 
nally, thus becoming doubled, as discovered by 
Fleming This sjilitting is completed by the 
two halves being gradually drawn farther apart 
towards the opposite poles of the nuclear spindle, 
until they finally approach the centre of at- 
traction or centiosorrie, which has now fulfilled 
its ob]eet for the present and retires into the 
obscurity of the cell substance, only to become 
active again at the next cell division Each 
separate half of the nucleus now constitutes a 
daughter nucleus m which the chromatin breaks 
up and m scattered m minute granules in the 
nuclear network Tlie body of the cell then 
divides, showing two new’ cells. Roux has 
pointed out that tin* whole complex but wonder- 
fully exact apparatus for the division of the 
nucleus exists for tlie purpose of dividing the 
cliromatin substance in a fixed and regular 
manner, not merely qiiantitativ'cly, but also in 
respect of the different qualities which must be 
contain<*d in it It wull be remembeied that the 
chromatin partudes or chromosomes are believed 
to be bearers of heredity The mechanism of 
mitosis 18 thus far unknown The problem may 
be solved, as Wilson states, through chemical 
research 

Amitosis. Mitosis is the indiri'ct division of 
the nucleus where the lundiMis elongates and di- 
rectly divid(‘8 thiough its total mass the process 
is called aunt os is This appears to occur ex- 
ceptionally, but is known to take place in 
ama‘ha, in leucocytes, and has been observed in 
the sperm cells and eggs of batrachians and 
sonic insects, but more commonly in pathologi- 
cal tissues 

Bibliography. Wall her Fleming, Zellsuh- 
Stans, Kein und Zelltetlimff (Leipzig, 1882) ; 
Roux, Ueher die Bedeutung der KemteiJungs- 
figuivn (Leipzig, 1883) , Gesammelte Ahhand- 
lunqvn uhet Entwichlungsmeohamk der Orgams- 
men (ib, 1895); August Weismann, The Germ 
riasm A Theory of Ueiedity, translated by W 
N Parker (Now York, 1902) ; E B. Wilson, The 
Cell tn Development and Inheritance (2d ed., 
rev’ised and enlarged, ib., 1911). See Cell; Em- 
KRYor.oGY, Mechanics of Detv’elqpment 

MTTRA, me'tra {Skt, friend). A Vedic 
Hindu god of light. He is mentioned most 
f re({uently .in company v\ ith Varuna ( q v ) , with 
whom in tlie Veda his attributes blend Al- 
though he seems to have been a god of import- 
ance m the Indo-Iranian religion, he lost his 
rank early in the Indian period and was not 
recognized after the Vedic age. His Iranian 
counterpart, Mithras (q.v.), however, was one 
of the chief deities of the pre-Zoroastrian re- 
ligion, where he represented the sun Consult 
Hillebrandt, Yedisehc Mythologie, vol m (Bres- 
lau, 1902) 

MITRA, Rajendbalala (1824-91). An 
Indian Orientalist, born in Calcutta. He be- 
longed to the Kulin-Kayasth caste and was to a 
great extent self-educated In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Asiatic Society in Cal- 
cutta, and later philological secretary and vice 
president of the same organization. In 1885 he 
was elected president of the society, being the 
first native to attain that honor. He made 
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numerous contributions to the Journal of tlie 
society as well as to the series Bibhotheoa 
Indica, editing more than 80 texts, at times 
with English Sranslations. He was granted the 
title of Companion of the Indian Empire after 
the establishment of that Order m 1878 and was 
made a rajah 10 years later. The most im- 
portant of his works are. The Antiquities of 
Orissa (2 vols., 1875, 1880) ; Buddha Gaya^ the 
Hermitage of Sakya Mum (1878) , Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Mahdrdjd of Bikdner (1880); Indo- Aryans: 
Contributions towards the Elucidation of their 
Ancient and Mediceval History (2 vols., 1881); 
The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal 
(1882) ; History of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
galf in the centenary review of the society 
(1885) ; and a translation of the Twelve Princi- 
pal Upamshuds ( 1891 ) . 

HITBAILLETJSE, m^'tra'yez' ( Fr., mitraille 
firer, from mitraiUer} to fire mitraille, from mt- 
traiUcy bits of grapeshot, from OF. mitaillCy 
fragments, from mite, small bit; ultimately con- 
nected with Goth, maitan, to cut). A machine 
gun, in which is combined a number of rifle 
barrels, with breech-action mechanism, and de- 
signed to discharge small missiles \tith great 
rapidity. It w^as invented in Belgium, and 
adopted by the French a little before the war 
with Germany in 1870. Its official name is canon 
d bailee (bullet cannon). The name mitrailleuse 
is now given to any machine gun whatever. See 
Machine Gun. 

MI'TBAL VALVE. See Heart; Circula- 
tion. 

MFTBE (OF., Fr. mitre, from Lat. mitra, 
from Gk. plrpa, mitre, fillet, belt; probably ulti- 
mately of Oriental origin). T\\e headdress worn 
in solemn functions by bishops and some abbots 
The ornament is probably of Eastern origin, al- 
though the headdress of Eastern prelates at the 
present day is quite different, being a large 
round cap something like a crown. The Western 
mitre is a tall, tongue-shaped cap, terminating 
in a two-fold point, supposed to symbolize the 
“cloven tongues as of fire’^ in which the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the Apostles; two flaps 
or streamers fall from it behind over the 
shoulders. Opinion is much divided as to the 
date at which the mitre first came into use 
Eusebius, Giegory of Nazianzus, Epiphanius, 
and others speak* of an ornamented headdress 
worn in the Church; hut there is no very early 
pictorial representation which exhibits any head 
covering at all resembling the modern mitre 
From the tenth century, however,, it is un- 
doubtedly found in use, although not at first 
universally. At the Reformation the mitre was 
practically discarded as a part of the episcopal 
costume in England, though there are traces of 
its survival m isolated instances; and the first 
Bishop of the Episcopal church in America, 8ea- 
bury, occasionally wore one In the last half of 
the nineteenth century the practice was revived 
with increasing frequency in the Anglican com- 
munion. In the Roman Catholic ritual three 
kinds of mitres are distinguished mitra prc- 
tiosa, richly ornamented with jewels, gold, and 
silver; mitra auriphrygiata, made up of gold 
brocade with embroidery, and mitra simplex, 
formed of white silk or Imen damask, with 
scarcely any decoration, which is worn when 
black vestments are used. See Costume, Ec- 
clesiastical, and Plate. 

HITBE, m6't^^L, Baetolom^ (1821-1906) 


An Argentine statesman, soldier, and author, 
born at Buenos Aires. While a mere boy he 
went to Uruguay with his father and there in 
1838 began his literary career as a contributor 
to El Imciador of Montevideo. He continued to 
contribute to El Nacional and other periodicals 
during his residence in Montevideo. In 1839 he 
began his military career and in 1842 played an 
important part in the defense of Montevideo 
against the siege by Oribe He was a member 
of the secret society, AsociaciOn Nacional, which 
exerted a large influence on the government, and 
of the Assembly of Notables, which acted in 
place of a legislative body. A revolt, directed 
by the Poriefios, caused Mijtre to flee to Bolivia, 
where President Ballivian placed him in charge 
of the Military (Allege He was the President’s 
chief of staff during a revolution and was 
d<‘coiated by the Bolivian government for las 
services Upon the overthrow of Ballivian 
Mitre \^’a8 exiled, going first to Peru and then to 
Chile, where he edited El Comercio at Valjiaraiso 
and El Progreso at Santiago. For attacking 
the coriuption ot the government his presses 
were confiscated and he was arrested and ban- 
ished to Peru. In 1851 he returned to Argen- 
tina and joined Urquiza in the upiising against 
Rosas. He was in command of a battery of 
artilleiy in the battle of Monte Caseros (l^eb 
3, 1852), in which Rosas was overthrown 

Elected deputy of the Province of Buenos Aiics, 
he openly attacked Urquiza, who was hostile to 
the Pro\ince of Buenos A lies, and assaih'd the 
Acuerdo de San Nicolfis, which gave Urquiza 
unlimited powers. For this he was banished, 
but returned (September, 1852) and became a 
leading figure in the independent Province of 
Buenos Aires. He served the province as com- 
mander of its army, Minister of War (1855), 
and Munster of (Tovernment and Foreign Re- 
lations (1857). In 1859 Mitre was defeated by 
Urquiza at Opeda, but he refused to surrender 
unconditionally and accept the constitution 
formed on the basis of the Acuerdo de San 
Nicolils Instead he opened a campaign in favor 
of a revision of the constitution which would 
save the rights of Buenos Aires and give the 
country a national organization on a solid and 
popular basis In November, 1859, an agree- 
ment was made between the Confederation and 
Buenos Aires, by which the latter rejoined the 
Confederate The next year a Constitutional 
Convention formed a new constitution (Sep- 
tember, 1860), to which Mitre swore as Gover- 
nor of Buenos Aires and as an Argentine citizen 
(October 21). The abuses committed by the 
national government caused Buenos Aires to 
take up arms in defense of the constitution in 
1801. Mitre led the provincial forces and de- 
feated Urquiza in the battle of Pavon (qv.) — 
the triumph of the party of Argentine liberty. 
This is considered Mitre’s greatest service to his 
country From March to October, 1862, he was 
encargado of the national power, in which posi- 
tion he assembled the Congress which completed 
the unification of the Argentine nation. In the 
latter month he was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent. He earned out the constitutional re- 
organization of the country, fostered internal 
improvement, and encouraged foreign immigra- 
tion. He failed, however, to secure the federali- 
zation of the city of Buenos Aires ITpon the 
outbreak, in 1865, of the war of Paraguay with 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, Mitre joined m 
a coalition against the Paraguayan dictator 
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Francisco Lopez (q.v.) and was in command of 
the allied forces until 1867. Defeated for re- 
election, he founded and edited for many years 
La Nacton, a leading newspapei of Buenos Aires. 

He was elected Senator and in this position dis- 
played remarkable powers of oratory. Having 
been defeated by corrupt methods in the presi- 
dential election in 1874, he led an ineffectual 
revolt, for which he was court-martialed and 
exiled, but he received an amnesty the following 
year. From 1878 to 1880 he served as deputy 
in the national Congress and in the latter year 
led the defense of Buenos Aires in a minor re- 
volt. He actively opposed the administration 
of President Celman (1886-90) and was popu- 
larly acclaimed candidate for the canvass of 
1892, but withdrew and joined Ex-President 
Roca in the support of Luis Saenz Pena, who 
was selected. He was again candidate for the 
presidency in 1898, but withdrew, and afterward 
was elected to the Senate, of which body he 
serve^d as president During his active career 
he devoted much time to literature, indeed, he 
ranks as one of Argentina’s greatest writers 
His UiatoriQ de Belgrano y de la independenom 
argenttna (1857; 5th ed., 4 vols , 1902) and 
Historia de San Martin y de la emancipa<n6n 
sud-omericana (1869, 3d ed., 6 vols., 1907) are 
the best accounts of the South American wars of 
independence There is an abridged translation 
in English of the Htstoria de San Martin^ en- 
titled The Emancipation of South America (Lon- 
don, 1893), by W Pilling Mitre’s speeches 
were collected as Arengas (3d cd , 3 vols , 1902). 
He also published Rimas (new ed., 1890) , 
Vldrich Schmidel, prvrnei historiador del Rio de 
la Plata (1890) ; and many other works Con- 
sult J. J. Biedma, El Teniente General Bartolom6 
Mitre, in Bartolom4 Mitre, Arengas, vol iii 
(Buenos Aires, 1902). 

MFTRE, The. A former London tavern, the 
favorite meeting place of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Boswell, and other celebrities. It stood on Fleet 
Street, and other well-known taverns of the 
same name were situated on Wood Street and 
Fenchurch Street, both destroyed in the great 
fire of 1666 

MI'TRE SHELL. A gastropod of the genus 
Mitra, family Mitridaj. The shells are very 
beautiful and much prized by collectors, the 
favorite being the bishop’s mitre {Mitia episco- 
palis) The shell is turreted, smooth, white, 
spotted with bright red, pillar four-plaited, 
outer lip denticulated at its lower part; epider- 
mis thin It 18 found in East Indian seas In 
this genus the shell is fusiform, thick, spiie 
elevated, acute; aperture small, notched in 
front ; columella obliquely plaited , operculum 
very small The animal has a very long pro- 
boscis, and when irritated emits a purple liquid 
having a very offensive smell Over 400 recent 
and 100 fossil species have been described 
These mollusks are found at depths varying 
from the surface to 17 fathoms, on reefs, sandy 
mud, and sands. All are inhabitants of warm 
countries, notably the East Indian and Philip- 
pine regions ^ 

MITROWITZ, mit'r6-vlts, or Mitrovicza, 
in6'tr6-v6-ch5. A town of south Hungary, in the 
County of Szerem, on the Save, 43 miles west of 
Belgrade (Map- Hungary, F 4). On the o^o- 
site shore is the Servian town of Mitrovica The 
chief industries are tanning leather and silk- 
worm culture It has a considerable trade in 
grain, fruit, and wine, and contains rums of the 
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old Roman city of Sirmium. Pop., 1900, 11,518, 
1910, 12,909. 

MITSCHERLICH, mich'6r-llK, Eilhardt 
(1794-1863). A German chemist, born at 
Neuende, near Jever In 1811 he proceeded to 
the University of Heidelberg, where he devoted 
himself to history and philology and especially 
to the study of Persian In 1814 he published 
a work on Persian history. In the same year 
ho decided to take up the study of the medical 
sciences, and while working in chemistry under 
Link at Berlin he first observed the similarity 
in the crystalline form of phosphates and arsen- 
ates of similar chemical composition He then 
set to work measuring crystals of a large num- 
ber of substances, and was able to establish, in 
1819, the principle of isomorphism (8ee 
Atomic Weights.) The importance of the dis- 
covery was fully recognized by Berzelius, on 
whose invitation Mitscherlich went to Stock- 
holm, remaining there until 1821. In tlie follow- 
ing year he was made professor extraordinary, 
and in 1825 full professor, in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin One of his earliest 
discoveries after his appointment was that of 
the occurrence of sulphur in two different 
ciystalline forms — the first observed case of 
‘‘dimorphism ” He further discovered selenic 
and permanganic acids and nitrobenzene, and 
studied the formation of ethers, the phenomena 
of fermentation, etc His principal work is his 
Lehrhuch der Chemic (1829-35; 4th ed , 1840- 
48) His papers on various scientific topics 
appeared in Poggendorff’s Annalen, in the An- 
nates de chirme et de physique, and in the 
Ahhandlunqen of the Academy of Berlin A 
complete edition of his works was published at 
Berlin in 1896. Mitscherlich was an honorary 
member of almost all the great scientific so- 
cieties and received tlie gold medal from the 
Royal Society of London for his discovery of the 
law of isomorphism. Consult Rose, Eilhardt 
Mitscherlich ( Berlin, 1 864 ) See Chemistry, sec- 
tion on History, paragraph General Chemistry 

MITSHKU'RI, Kakacht (1857-1909). A 
Japanese zoologist, born at Edo In 1873 he 
came to the United States, where he received 
the Ph D degree from Yale in 1879 and from 
Johns Hopkins in 1883. He was ap])omted 
professor in the science department of the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo in 1882 and councilor 
of the university in 1893 In 1896 he was made 
head of the fur-seal commission and signed, on 
behalf of Japan, a treaty with the United States 
and Great Britain. In *1901 he became dean of 
the College of Science of the Tokyo University 
and in 1907 was decorated with the Order of 
the Sacred Treasure m recognition of public 
service In later life his time was largely occu- 
pied with administrative duties He was re- 
garded not only as one of the leading zoologists 
of Japan, but also as most influential in public 
life His most important zoological publica- 
tions, a series of papers on the embryology of 
the turtles, appeared at intervals from 1886 to 
1896. 

MITTAG-LEFFLER, miUt{\g-16f'l?r, Magnus 
Gustaf, Baron von (1846- ). A Swedish 

mathematician, born at Stockholm. He studied 
mathematics at Upsala and later in Paris under 
Weierstrass and in Berlin. He began his teach- 
ing as docent at Upsala in 1872, after having 
obtained the doctorate there the same year, 
and five years later became professor of mathe- 
matics at Helsingfors. In 1881 he was made 
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professor of mathematics at the University of 
Stockholm and subsequently was several times 
its rector. He was made a member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Sweden m 1883. His 
mathematical contributions are connected chiefly 
with the theory of functions. In 1882, under 
the patronage of King Oscar, he founded the 
Acta Mathematica, at present one of the leading 
mathematjcal jouinals of the world. Ihe his- 
torical part of this journal has since 1887 been 
published separately by Enestrom as tlie liiblto- 
theca Mathematica It was Mittag-Leffler's ap- 
preciation of Son.>a Kovalevsky’s (q.v.) work 
that took her to Stockholm. 

MITTERMAIER, mit'er-mi'er, Jo- 

seph Anton (1787-18C7). A German jurist, 
born in Munich and (‘ducated at the universities 
of Landeshut and Heidelberg. He was a profes- 
sor at Bonn for two^ears (1819-21), but the 
rest of his life was passed as professor of law 
and jurisprudence at Heidelberg For many 
years he was a member of the Baden Legisla- 
ture, and in 1848 he was President of the Frank- 
fort Vorparlnment, serving after\^aid as repre- 
sentative of the city of Baden in the German 
National Assembly. His gieatest claim to dis- 
tinction lies in his extcmsive writings on juris- 
prudence, among wliich is a com])lete manual of 
criminal law. Das deutsche afverfahrcriy and 
he was an earnest advocate of reform m the 
German criminal pro<‘edurc and in prison di.sci- 
pline The number of his published writings is 
\eiy large, including many tieatises on branches 
of law, discussions on all the important ques- 
tions of his tune connected with junspriidence, 
and especially on trial by jury and the penal 
code. His principal works have been tianslated 
into many languages. lie himself translated 
Francis Lieher's Letter on Anglican and Galhoan 
Lihcrtyt and edited the German translation of 
the same author’s Civil Liberty. 

MITTEBMAIEB, (Ceoro Gottfried) Wolf- 
OANQ (1807- ). A German legal scholar 

and criminologist, the grandson of K J. A. 
Mittermaior. lie was born in Heidelberg and 
was educated there and in Berlin, and traveled 
in the United States, England, Franco, and 
Austria. He lectured on criminal law^ at Heidel- 
berg in 1806 and became professor there in 1899, 
at Bern in 1900, and at Giessen in 1903 
Among his published w^orks are: Die Militar- 
strafgerichtsordnnnq (1899); AmeriLamsche 
Deformatoriea (1901), based on his own ob- 
servation , Kntisvhe Beitrage ziir Lehre von der 
Btrafrechtsachuld (1909); Wie studiert man 
Rechtsuiasenschaftf (1910). 

MITTERWXJRZEB, miUer-vyrts'gr, Anton 
(1818-7(5) A German opera singer, one of the 
greatest barytone interpreters of the wwks of 
Gluck, Marscliner, and Wagner. He was born at 
Sterling in the Tirol, made his first theatrical 
appearance at Innsbruck, and at 21 was en- 
gaged at Dresden, where he stayed for 30 years 
and greatly influenced operatic methods Mit- 
terwurzer w^as at his best in such Wagnerian 
roles as Wolfram, Telramund, and Hans Sachs. 

MIT'TIMUS (Lat., we send). A written 
warrant or mandate issued by a competent judi- 
cial officer, directing a proper officer to convey 
safely the body of a prisoner to some jail or 
place of confinement and commai^ding the war- 
den to receive and keep the prisoner for a cer- 
tain time, or until released by due process of 
law. The act of sending the prisoner to prison 
is termed the commitment, and this latter term 
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is now commonly employed to describe the war- 
rant also. Any officer who disobeys such a com- 
mand is guilty of contempt of court. See Com- 
mitment, Arrest. 

MITTXJ, mit'tuT). An agricultural Negro 
tribe, akin to the Bongo and living on the 
upper Nile in southern Sudan between lat. 5® 
and 0° N In addition to the Mittu proper 
the term is also applied to a number of neigh- 
boring groups allied in speech and customs 
though politically independent. Of these the 
Mach, Madi-Kaya, Abbakah, and Loobali are 
mentioned by Schweinfurth. They are of earthy 
red-brown color and below the middle stature, 
but muscular. The hair is short and crisp. 
The lighter color of the skin would indicate a 
type of Hamite blood; but they are all pagans, 
like the other negroes about them, and little 
affected by Mohammedanism, Goats, fowds, and 
dogs are their domestic animals. At certain 
seasons of the year they arc engaged in huiitiiig 
and fishing The costume of the Mittu consists 
only of a fringed apron , but they are fond of 
decorating their hair and parts of the bo<!y, 
such as the nec‘k, arras, and lips, with orna- 
ments. Their weapons are bows and ariows, 
wuth jagged, rauiderous points Culturally they 
aie most closely 1 elated to the Bongo and seem 
to form an intermediate link between tlierri and 
tlie Azande (Niam-iiiam) They are markedly 
musical, wuth a considerable sense for melody, 
among their instruments are the lyre, flute, and 
tiumpet Consult Georg Seliweinfiirth, The 
Heart of -i/nea (2 M)1 s , New York, 1874). 

MITTWEIDA, mit'vFdd. An industrial town 
of Saxony, Geimany, situated on the Zschopau, 
aliout 30 "miles west-southwest of Dresden (Map* 
Germany, E 3) It has important manufac- 
tures of cotton and woolen goods, cigars, eenient, 
machinc^rv, and furniture Its institiilions in- 
clude a Realschulo and a technical school. Pop 
(including Kossgen), 1900, 1(5,119, 1910, 17,800, 
chiefly Protestants 

MITYLENE, niit'I-l&'n6. An island of the 
^gean. See Lesbos, M\itlene. 

MIVABT, mFvait, Sr. George Jackson 
(]827~1900) An Engh^li zoologist, born in 
London, Nov. 30, 1827. lie was educated at 
Harrow, at King’s College, London, and then, 
having become a Catholic in 1844, at St. Mary’s 
College, Oscott. He was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1851, hut in 1862 became lec- 
turer on comparative anatomy and zoology at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, London From 1890 to 
1893 he held the cliair of the philosophy of 
natural history at the Univeisity of Louvain, 
Belgium In 1879 he w^as presichmt of the 
biological section of the British Association 
A most careful and competent anatomist and 
zoologist, he wrote a large number of very im- 
portant memoirs, especially upon the niorphol- 
ogv and classification of vertebrates, and con- 
tributed largely to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of evolution. He w’us probably the most 
learned and pow^erful critic of Darwin and Hux- 
ley in minimizing the effect of natural selection 
as a factor erf evolution and in insisting upon 
the existence of the guiding action of divine 
powder, especially in the development of man's 
intellect and spiritual instinct. He distin- 
guished, however, betwx^en absolute and deriva- 
tive creation, maintaining that evolution oper- 
ated only by means of the latter His strength 
lay in natural science, and in this department 
he held a position of unquestioned eminence, 
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His efforts to reconcile the facts of science with 
the doctrines of religion aroused widespread 
attention. In the field of philosophy he pub- 
lished a number of works, such as LesaonH from 
Nature as Manifested m Mind and Matter 
(1876) ; Nature and Thought (1882) , On Truth 
(1889); The Groundwork of Scienfe, A kitudy 
of Epistemoloqy (1898). lie claimed an in- 
ci easing freedom of thouglit, which ultimately 
took him beyond what wen* considered m tlie 
Church the bounds of ])ermis8il)le speculation. 
After a senes of mai»azine aiticles (1885-1900) 
dealing with the relations between science and 
faith, he was finally excommunicated by Car- 
dinal Vaughan in January, 1900. He died April 
1 of the same year in London His more im- 
portant works 111 natural Bcience are. 7' he 
Genesis of Species (1871), Man and Apes 
(1873); The Common Frog (1874); 71ie Cat 
(1881), >DogSj Jackals, Wohes, and Foxes 
(1890) , Amciioan 'Types of Animal Life (1894) 
His Essays and Criticisms (2 vols ) appeared 
in 1892. 

MIWOK STOCK, or MOQUELTJMHAK. A 

linguistic family of Indiana in California con- 
sisting of the Miwok, Mann, and Middle Town 
tribes, now^ numbeiing 700. Consult A. L 
Krober, in American Anthropologist, vol viii 
(Lancastei, Ta , 1906), and S A. Barrett, 
Gcogi aph'ij and Dialects of Miwok Indians 
(Berkeley, Cal, 1908). 

MIXED CADENCE, in AIustc. See Hak- 
MONY, Cadences, 

MIXED BACES. Races which are blends of 
various other races. Of the factois \\liieh lia\e 
been most potent in producing the vaiieties of 
man which we find on earth to-day, probably en- 
\ironni(‘nt and crosbbreeding must be assigned 
the first place. UAfortuuatelv, neither one has 
been investigated witli sulHdent earo to allow 
an aecuiate estimate of its specific inlluencc. 
Furtlu'r, tlie lack of any agi cement among 
anthropologists as to a classification of human 
races complicates the problem, and until that 
agi cement is i cached confusion in the discussion 
is inevitable 

Ccitain general obseivatioris may, however, be 
permitted \A'ith regard to eiossbreediiig it is 
undoubted that extensive migiatioiia, with conse- 
quent blood niixiuics, have been going on foi an 
indefinite peiiod. Aeeuiate observation of ana- 
tomical and ph>siological characteristics of cer- 
tain rather restricted groups, as in Europe, re- 
veals a variability in these chaiacters wlncli has 
led some observers to conclude that a puie race 
does not exist at the pieseiit time Recognizing 
these disturbing facts, however, any one wull ad- 
mit that there arc certain types wdiich are rela- 
tively permanent We regaid the fair white 
European as differing permanently from the 
negro, and both of the.se equally permanently 
from the typical Mongol It is also a matter of 
common obscivatioii that mixture of any two of 
these types will produce a third, less di.stinetive, 
of course, but not to be included in cither parent 
type. The real problem of hyhridity as applied 
to man then arises Are these subtypes peima- 
nent and fertile, or do they tend to i evert io 
either one or the other of the parent types ^ It 
is here that the lack of accurate knowdedge re- 
ferred to above prevents positive statement 
Early reports as to lack of fertility of certain 
half-breeds, as in the case of English and 
Australians, have been shown upon examination 
to be erroneous or the apparent sterility due to 


nonessential factors; and recent observations on 
half-breed American Indians actually show an 
increase rather than a decrease in fertility. 
Looking at the question broadly, it would seem 
that the evidence, while extiemely scanty, points 
towards the view that any tAvo races (however 
defined) can unite to form a third; and this in 
turn witli others, until we have a confusion of 
strains and types in which the originals are 
indistinguishable, wholly or partly, which is 
apparently precisely the condition which we find 
to-day m various regions of the world. An au- 
thoritative catalogue of the existing mixed races 
of the world is therefore impossible. The most 
notable are probably the wu*ll-known mulatto, or 
cross between European and negro; the mesti/n, 
so called, or cross between European and Ameri- 
can Indian, and the complex mixtures which 
we find in the East Indian Archipelago, where 
Chinese and Malayan traits predominate 

The social significance of race mixture is of 
course very great, but the complicating factors 
in tins aspect of the question are even greater 
than on the physical side We find here two 
schools ardently advocating duunetneally op- 
posed view's both as to the advantages or disad- 
vantages of racial mixtures as well as to the 
mode of transmission of the characteristics of 
the parent stocks. The wdiole problem is in 
\ol\ed in the general zoological yuoblem of 
e\olution and heredity, and unasRailahle ground 
as to the points involved cannot be assumed 
until a much Avidei range of facts is at our 
disposal and the disputed questions of inherit- 
ance 111 general have more nearly approached 
solution 

I’rof Eiigcn Fischer has recently studied the 
Hottentot-Boer biee<ls of Cerman Southw'est 
Africa and arrives at a relatively favoralde 
interpretation of this hybrid laco, both as to 
vitality and social chaiactensties In Amerieii 
an optimistic \iew as to miscegenation is held 
by Prof Franz Boas Consult* Franz Boas, 
The Mind of Frimitive Man (New Yoik, 1911), 
and Fischer, Die rehohothei Bastards und das 
Baslardin unqsprohlcm henn Minschvn (Jena, 
1918). i^ee Cross Breeding in Man, 

MIXES. See Zoque 

MIXOa'AMY (from Gk mixo-, mixed, 

from piyi'ifpai, miqnynat, to mix -f- ydyos, qamos, 
maiiiage). A teim desciibing the bleeding 
habits of most fishes, where the males and fe- 
iiiales eongiegate on the sptnvning beds and tlie 
number of the foimer sex is gr(*atly in excess 
The same habit has boen obst'ived in gars (Lept- 
dostciis) On the other hand, the stickleback 
(Gastcrostrus) is ti uly polygainoUf., siweral fe- 
males depositing their ('ggs in the same nest, 
guarded bv one male only Some bony fishes 
{Ophtocephalus, and probalilv all chondroptei- 
>gian8) are monogamous, as probably aie all the 
vniparous fishes Consult* Albt'i t Gunther, An 
Tut' oductxon to the TGiidy of Fishes (London, 
1880). 

MIXOPHYTE. A term applied to ydants of 
such a plastic nature that they aie able to 
live either iiidependentlv as autopiiytes or de- 
pendeiitly u])on dead organic matter as sapro- 
phytes See AuTOPUYTF, Saprophyte. 

MIXTEC, or MISTEC, m6-stek' An impor- 
tant Mexican tribe of high culture occupying 
eastern Guerrero and northwestern Oaxaca, In 
culture they resembled tlieir southi'ni neighbors, 
the Zapotec Like them tlicy wi^re skilled in 
agriculture, pottery, and weaving, built temples 
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of hewn stone, kept hieroglyphic records, and 
had a calendar system. ITiey still keep them- 
selves apart from the political affairs of Mexico 
and maintain some of their old arts The popu- 
lation is well over 200,000 and the language is 
believed to constitute a distinct stock, although 
often grouped with the Zapotec. The name is 
Aztec and means ‘cloud people.’ 

MIXTURE (OF., Fr. mixture, from Lat. mts- 
tura, mixture, from miscere, to mix). An aque- 
ous preparation of an insoluble substance held 
m suspension by a suitable vehicle Among the 
mixtures used in medicine are those of chalk, of 
rhubarb and soda, and the compound mixtures 
of iron and of glycyrrhiza (licorice) 

MIXTURE. An organ stop, consisting of 
from three to six ranks of small metallic pipes. 
It is generally found in large organs, and re- 
sembles the sesquialtera and furniture stops, 
except that it is much higher and shriller. 
Like other compound stops, the two smaller 
ranks of the mixture stop change on the upper 
part of the organ scale into an octave lower. 
This is necessitated from the fact that the pipes 
in their upper ranks would produce too small a 
volume of sound. The mixture can be used only 
in forte and fortissimo passages, as otherwise 
the harmonics would be heard too prominently. 

MIYA, me'ya (Jap., august house) A term 
sometimes applied to the mansions of Japanese 
princes, but more commonly denoting the shrines 
of the Shinto religion. These buildings repre- 
sent the ancient cabins of the primitive Japanese 
modified by the progress of civilization and by 
Buddhistic influence The earth floor of the hut 
is replaced by woc^den flooring raised 2 or 3 feet 
from the ground, necessitating steps at the 
entrance A veranda going completely round 
the edifice has been added. The sides of the hut 
were made of mats, but the shrine has walls of 
wood The roofs were originally thatched, but 
are now covered with shingles, tiles, or evim 
copper In many shrines Buddhist influence has 
led to much decoration, but the characteristic of 
the true rniya is extreme simplicity. It con- 
tains neither picture, image, nor altar, but only 
a mirror, oi in some instances a pillow for the 
god Before the shrines is the torii (supposed 
to signify ‘bird rest’), which is sometimes taken 
for a gateway by touiists. Often many of them 
are placed before a single shrine. From a cord 
which hangs above the entrance are suspended 
go-hei, paper cuttings, representative of the 
offerings of cloth winch were made in ancient 
times Services are infrequent, usually not 
oftener than once or twice a year, and in some 
shrines there are no ceremonies In 1908 there 
were 130,258 miya in existence, most of them 
tiny constructions and only a few of wide repu- 
tation. The bhrines are divided into four classes 
— national, provincial, prefectural, and local — 
and a few are supported in meagre fashion by 
funds from the Imperial treasury. 

miyAdzU, ra^-yild'zu. The most important 
town of the Japanese Province of Tango m San- 
in-do (Hondo), 87 miles northwest of Kyoto 
(Map: Japan, D 6). It was the residence in 
feudal times of Matsudaira, one of the three 
daimyos who ruled the province. Pop., about 
10,000 In the vicinity, near Ama-no-hashidate 
(heaven’s bridge) is a narrow tongue of land 
which juts out into the sea in a way much ad- 
mired by the Japanese 

MITAIIMA, me'yA-je'md (temple island), 
sometimes called Itsukushima. A small, beau- 
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tifully wooded island in the Bay of Hiroshima, 
Japan, celebrated as the site of one of the most 
ancient Shinto shrines of the country. The 
temple is dedicated to the goddess Benten, wor- 
shiped by women for attractiveness and easy 
childbirth and by men for wealth. It was built 
in the year 527. The island is also notable for 
its deer and the absence of dogs. Priests, image 
carvers, fishermen, and innkeepers make up the 
population. 

MIYAKO, m^ya'k6 Another name for 
Kyoto, a city of Japan 

MIZOH, m^'zdisf', Ixiuis Alexandre Antoine 
(1853-99). A French naval officer and explorer 
in Africa. He was born in Paris, studied at 
the Naval School (1869-72), and in 1877 was 
sent out to accompany Brazza on his expedition 
to the region of the Ogowai River in the Congo 
region. He was stationt'd at Franceville for six 
years, and in 1886 he published charts of the 
Ogowai Four years afterward he was sent to 
Adamawa, where he promoted French commer- 
cial interests in the Niger country and greatly 
irritated Grc^t Britain The latter power in 
1893, after Mizon had made a treaty with tlie 
Sultan of Hamarua, declared Hamarua a British 
protectorate and forced Mizon's recall In 1895 
he was made French Resident at Majunga in 
Madagascar. He died when on his way to take 
up the duties of Governor of tlie colony at 
Jibuti in Flench Somaliland 

MIZ'PAH, or MIZ'PEH (Heb., watch, out- 
look). The name of several places in Palestine, 
of which the moat important are. 1. The heap 
of stones and pillar set up by Jacob and his 
brethren as a witness of the covenant between 
Jacob and Laban It was also called Galeed by 
Jacob and Jegar-sahadutha^ by Laban (Gen 
xxxi. 44-49), the latter being the western Ara- 
maic rendering of the Hebrew gah^ed (heap of 
testimony) The narrative points to the exist- 
ence of a sanctuary in Galeed winch was known 
as Mizpah The pillar and the heap of stones 
are to be regarded as objects for the cult — the 
former a Baal symbol, the latter a boundary 
stone, serving also as an altar It was at this 
sanctuary that Israel was encamped before the 
conflict with the Ammonites (Judg x. 17), 
which, as Gen. xxxi 25 informs us, lay in Gilead 
(upon which Gal-ed represents a play) The 
indications in the Old Testament are insufficient 
for determining the site of the plac(‘ with cei- 
tainty. It lay north of the Jabbok, and per- 
haps near the modern Jerash, which answers the 
conditions involved 2 The place in the terri- 
tory of Benjamin where Israel gathered before 
punishing the tribe of Benjamin for their out- 
rage on the concubine of the Levite at Gibeah 
(Judg. xix-xx), and probably also the place 
where Samuel assembled Israel to resist the 
Philistines and subsequently to present Saul 
as King (1 Sam. x. 17 etseq.), though it is also 
possible that the two places may be distinct 
The location is not certain It may be a point 
on the mountain ridge north of Shafat. lliese 
gatherings again indicate the presence of a 
sanctuary at Mizpah, and the continued im- 
portance of the place is made manifest by its 
choice as a seat of government under Gedaliah 
(2 Kings XXV. 23; Jer xl. 6). In postexilic 
times we meet with references to Mizpah, and 
it is of special interest to note that in the days 
of the Hasmonacans Mizpah again becomes a 
gathering place for the Jews (1 Macc. iii. 46). 
Besides these two Mizpah s there are references 
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in the Old Testament (a) to the land of Mizpah 
(Josh. xi. 3) and the vall^ of Mizpah (ib., xi. 
8), which are identical. This Mizpah is men- 
tioned in connection with the battle of Merom 
(q.v ), and may be located near Hermon. A 
fourth Mizpah was situated in the “lowland” of 
Judaia (Josh xv. 38), and a fifth in Moab (1 
Sam. xxii. 3) The use of Mizpah as an inscrip- 
tion for memorial rings is based ujion the words 
occurring in connection witli the setting up of 
the “heap” of stones by Jacob and lus brethren 
“The Lord watch between me and thee” (Gen. 
xxxi 49 ) . 

MIZ'ZEN, or MIZZEN. See Mast. 

MJdSEN, mye'zcn The largest lake in Nor- 
way, situated in one of the most fertile valleys 
of the country, 30 miles northeast of Christiania 
(Map* Norway, D 6) Its length is 62 miles, 
its width averages only 2 and nowhere ex- 
ceeds 10 miles. It receives the Jjaugeii Kner at 
Lillehanimer and empties its waters through the 
Vornien and the Glommcn into Skager Hack. 
Its depth is remaikable, reacliing in the south- 
ern part 1460 feet, its bottom being heie lOoO 
feet below sea level. The vicinity of the lake is 
very popular as a summer resnit, and steamers 
ply on it r(*gularly during the ice-free season, 
which in the southern part, on account of its 
great depth, sometimes lasts throughout the 
year. 

MLAWA, m'hl'va (Russ. Mlava). A distiict 
town in the Government of Plo/k, 40 miles north- 
east of Plock (Map Russia, B 4) It is at the 
junction of the Marienburg-Mlawa and Kow^el- 
Mlawa railways It has five churches, a six- 
teenth-century town haH, a first-class custom- 
house, and is an important trade centre Mlaw a 
was founded in 1429 as an Impel lal city, but 
declined rapidly after the wars with Sweden. 
Pop, 1910, 18,652. It was the centre of ex- 
tremely heavy fighting during the European War 
which began in 1914 In the early part of the 
war it was captured by the Germans They 
strongly intrenched their position, and several 
Russian attempts to recapture it were unsuc- 
cessful, although combined land and aerial 
attacks were resorted to. See War in Europe 

MLYNABSKI, ml^-mir'sk^, Emie (1870- 
) A Polish composer, born at Kibarty in 
Suwalki lie received his musical education at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatoi y, where Leopold 
Auer (qv. ) was his violin teacher. In 1889 he 
)oined the orchestra of the Russian Imperial 
Musical Society at St Petersburg and a few' 
years later became instructor of violin at its 
Odessa branch In 1890-93 he toured England 
and Germany as violin virtuoso. In 1898 he 
was appointed conductor of the Warsaw Opera 
House, from 1901 to 1905 was conductor of the 
Warsaw Philharmonic concerts, and in 1904-07 
was director of the local conservatory. In 1908 
he moved to London He wrote violin music, 
pieces for the piano, songs, and operas His 
violin concerto won the Paderewski prize at 
Leipzig in 1898. 

MNA. See Mtna. 

MNEMONICS, n^-mbn'iks. See Memory. 

MNEMOSYNE, n^-niSs'I-n^ (Lat., from Gk. 
M.vf^tio(Tvv7i) In classical mythology, the goddess 
of memory, daughter of Uranus and Gaia By 
Zeus she became the mother of the Muses (q.v ). 

MNESICLES, ii^s'i-klez (Lat., from Gk. 
Mj/77<nK\^s, Mn^mkUs), A Greek architect, who 
built the Propylaea (qv ) of the Acropolis at 
Athens His name was found on an inscription 
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in its ruins, and Plutarch mentions him as its 
architect 

MNESTBA. See Erysichthon. 

MO^A (Maori name). A general name for a 
family (Dinonnthid8p) of extinct ratite birds of 
New Zealand, some of which were of gigantic 
proportions. The existence of their remains and 
of legends among tlie Maoris relating to them 
w^as first published m 1838 The exploration of 
New' Zealand revealed bones of these birds in 
great piofiisioii, on tlie surface, in peat bogs, in 
seaside sand dunes, and irl certain caves wdiere 
the dry air liad in soiin* cases preseived not only 
the ligaments binding skeletal parts together 
but even pun-es of dried skin and feathers, which 
still retained their chestnut and wdiite colors, 
while footprints and broken eggshells have also 
IxH^n found Prehistoric camping grounds fur- 
nish chaired bones and fragments of eggshells. 

The moas form a family more nearly asso- 
ciated in stiueture with the emus, cassowaries^ 
and apteryx than with the ostriches They were 
in organization nearest to the kiwis {Apteryx)^ 
but (listingiiislied by their short beaks and by 
liaving aftershafts upon the feathers. They 
attained not only to great numbers and size in 
the isolation of Niwv Zealand, but to a remark- 
able variety, some 20 species being now recog- 
nizable Some were not larger than turkeys, 
and these perhaps may have had some vestiges 
of wung bones; but the longer moas W'cre not 
only w'lngh'ss but entirely destitute of any 
shoulder girdle wdiatever. In C’anterbury Col- 
lege, Christchurch, South Island, New Zealand, 
the museum contains a moa room in which 
stand two splendid specimens of tlie Dinomis 
maxiviusy 12 feet, 3 inches high, as w’cll as other 
specimens langing from the size of a small emu 
to that of a giiaffe That the moa, although 
now extinct, existed at one time in very con- 
siderable numbers mav be inferred from the fact 
that a search expedition by J)r. von Haast in the 
year 1866 obtained enough bones of this gigantic 
bird to fill an immensi* w'agon For a long time 
■ — indeed until very recently — it w'as believed 
that living specimens of the moa might still be 
discovered in that almost inaccesBible moun- 
tainous region on tin* southwest and western- 
most coasts of Otago, wheie even the ^laori, in 
all probability, never penetrated The expedi- 
tion of Herr Reischek, the Austrian naturalist, 
who spent several months of the years 1887 
and 1888 in that solitary country, pretty well 
dissipated this hope. In the genus Pachyomts 
the leg bones w*ere short, massive, and extremely 
pow'eiful, so that these are called the “elephant- 
fooled” moas (Consult Owens, ExtmH Rtrds of 
New Zealand (London, 1879); Alfred New'ton, 
DwUonary of litfds (New York, 1893-96) ; 
Walter Rothsoliild, Extinct Buds (London, 
1907) , F. A Lucas, “Animals of the Past,” in 
A met lean Museum of Natural History, ffand- 
booh Series, No ^ (New York, 1913) See 
.Epyornis; Extinct Animals; Extinction of 
Species 

MO'AB. The name given to a people occupy- 
ing the high table-land east of the Dead Sea and 
the southern section of the Jordan (Map; Pales- 
tine, E 5) The southern boiindaiy was Edom; 
the eastern, Ammon and the desert, the northern 
shifted from time to time, hut in general was 
marked by a line some miles beyond the northern 
extremity of the Dead Sea. This land of Moab 
is a plateau from 3000 to 4000 feet above the 
■Mediterranean Sea. The western slopes are gen- 
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erally ste^ and the aspect of the Moabite Moun- 
tains rising to the plateau is barren. It has 
streams in abundance; besides the Arnon, which 
dividers the plateau, springs and brooks intersect 
the country. Numerous rums testify to the 
former prosperity of the district, while the hun- 
dreds of rude stone monumeritB (btoiic circles, 
dolmens, cairns) show that it was densely set- 
tled in very early days. According to the bibli- 
cal account, Moab, the eponymous ancestor of the 
Moabites, was a son of Lot by one of his daugh- 
ters (Gen. XIX. 37) Ihis story, which traces 
both Moab and Ammon to an incestuous con- 
nection, may be a bit of tribal slander by Hebrew 
writers to throw discredit on their hated rivals 
and foes. ( See Lot. ) The close affiliation, how- 
ever, between Hebrews and Moabites, winch is 
indicated by the story, is correct. Not only was 
the language of Moab practically identical with 
Hebrew, but Moabites and Hebrews belong to 
the same bianch of the Semitic stock, and for 
an indefinite period Hebrew and Moabitish his- 
tory form an inseparable unit The story of 
the separation of Abraham and Lot embodies a 
reminiscence of a union once existing between 
Hebrew- and Moabitish clans winch ^vas dissolved 
by a quarrel over land. The land of Moab was 
included in the Egyptian suiircmacy over w^est- 
ern Asia in the period from the seventeenth to 
the thirteenth century n c , and the name Moab oc- 
curs in a list of conquests iriscribt»d by Rameses 
II (13I()~-1244 BC) on one of Ins monuments 
at Luxor. The relations between Aloab and 
Israel during the portion of Hebrew^ history 
known to us w-ere goneially hostile, and this 
hostility IS traced back bv tradition to the 
days of the Exodus (cf. Deut. xxiii. 4~5), but 
the oldest document we liave regarding Moab is 
a fragment of a song (Xiim xxi 21-30) le- 
calliiig a victory of the Amorites over Moab and 
the subsequent defeat of the Aniontes by tlie 
Hebrews. The song, which bears marks of an- 
tiquity, may date from the early struggh‘3 of 
the Hebrew's, anterior to the attempts of tlio 
latter to conquer Canaan to the west of the 
Jordan. On the other hand, the story of the 
endeavor of Balak, King of Moab, to secure tlie 
services of Balaam to curse Israel (Nuin. xxii- 
xxiv) IS looked upon by many scholars as later 
than this invasion of Canaan, based upon the 
persistent hostility between Israel and Moab, 
and illustrating the invincible cliaractcr of the 
former; while the apparent allusions to David 
and his conquests seem to indicate the age which 
pi’oduced the famous oracles (See Balaam ) 
After the conquest of Canaan the Hebrews were 
frequently at the mercy of th(‘ Moabites, as 
well as of Ammonites and Amalekites. We learn 
of a King Eglon of Moab, who held the Hebrew^s 
m subjection for 18 ycais (Judg. iii), from 
which they were freed by Ehud, a Benjaminite. 
Saul appeals to have lield the Moabites in check, 
while imder David they actually b(‘eame tribu- 
tary to the Hebrews It is not known whether 
Moab used the opp(H’tiinity furnisliod by Jero- 
boam’s revolt to secure its independence, or paid 
tribute to Israel after its separation from Judah 
But from Mesha’s inscription (see Moabite 
Stone) we learn that Moab was oppressed by 
Israel for 40 years in the reigns of Omri and his 
son, and that in the middle of Ahab’s reign the 
yoke of Israel was thrown off v(c860 bt). 
From that time on Moab seems to have main- 
tained its independence of Israel, and had its 
own kings. 


Salmanu paid tribute to Tiglath-pilescr IV in 
733; Moab took part in the revolt of Ashdod 
against Sargon II in 711, Kamoshnadab paid 
tribute to Sennacherib in 701, ahd Muzura to 
Esarhaddon and Asiirbanipal. Subsequently 
Moab became tributary to Babylonia In post- 
exilic sections of the hooks of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah we find references to Moab which point 
to the continued existence and, in a measure, 
prosperity of tlie country, hut otherwise throw 
no light upon its history. The name lingered 
on into the Christian era During the Roman 
occupancy of Palestine the land of Moab was 
still densedy inhabited, as the Roman and Greek 
remains show, but gradually the Arabs of the* 
desert overran it, and wliat culture once ex- 
isted there came to an end It remained for 
modern traveleis like Seetzim and Burokhardt 
to ri>discover it The chief god of the Moabites 
w'as Chemosh (qv ), and their religion, so far 
as we know it, bore the characteristic marks 
of early Semitic cults. 
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MO'ABITE STONE, The. A stone bearing 
fin iiisiiiption of 34 lines in the Moaliitish lan- 
guage, discovered in 1808 by the Gen man mis- 
sionary F Klein at Uiban in Moab. He took 
no copy of tlie inscription and gave no descrip- 
tion of its contents The negotiations set on foot 
for the piircliaso of the stone liy Clennont-Gan- 
iieau, attaclnS of the French consulate at Jeiii- 
salein, who liad also learned of the existence of 
the stone, led to qiianols among the Arab tribi's 
elainiing an interest in it, and tlie monument 
was unfortunately broken to pii'ccs The frag- 
ments, how-cver, w-ero with gieat difficulty col- 
lected, and are now preserved in tlie Louvre 
Pnor to the destruction of the stone squeezes 
had he(*n obtained by Olermont-Ganneau Some 
of these were very imperfect, but one w’as good. 
From a study of the fragininits and the squeezes 
Clermont-Ganneau w'as able to publisli the text 
and the first tianslation As the result of num- 
erous rc'searches by French, German, and Eng- 
lisli scholars, tlie di'cifilierment may now be said 
to be conqilete. T)ie cliaracters on the Moabite 
stone are those of the North Semitic alphabet 
(see Alphabet), and the language is so closely 
allic*d to Hebrew that the eonclusion is justified 
which makes Hebrew and Moabitish practically 
identical, though with dialectical difTcrences 
The inscription itself refers to the deeds of 
Mesha, King of Moab, wlio is mentioned in the 
very first line, and the interest of the stone is 
greatly enhanced by the circumstance that he is 
identical with tlie Mesha (qv ) spoken of in 2 
Kings 111 4 Mesha bc'gina in his inscription 
by referring to the affliction winch Moab endured 
under Omii, King of Israel, and the latter’s son 
(i.e, Ahah, who, however, is not mentioned by 
name). We know from the biblical narrative 
that Moab was tributary to Israel during the 
reigns of Omn and Ahab. This is the ‘^afflic- 
tion” referred to and is attributed by Mesha to 
the anger of his deity Chemosh. Thanks, how- 
ever, to Chemosh, who turned with favor to 
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MeahEi the latter regained the cities which 
Israel had captured. Mesha adds in an exag- 
gerated manner that “Israel perished w’ith an 
everlasting destruction.** But while in 2 Kings 
iii. 6 the revolt of Moab is said to have taken 
place after the death of Ahab, line 8 of the in- 
scription makes it clear that the 40*year period 
of Israelitish oppression ended in the middle of 
the reign of Ahab Since Mesha knew the length 
of Ahab’s reign, the stone must have been erected 
after Ahab’s death (c851 n.c.), probably m 849 
B C. The rest of the inscription is taken up with 
details of the conflict and with building opera- 
tions undertaken by Mesha. Be8id(‘8 its histori- 
cal significance the inscription is of geogiaphi- 
cal importance because of the many names of 
sites in Moab whicii it contains As one of the 
oldest inscriptions in tlie North Semitic al]>ha- 
bct the Moabit(‘ stone has also great epigraphical 
value 
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MOALLAKAT, ino'aMa-kat" (Ar MidalJakat, 
the exalt(‘d ones). A dm an, or colh'ction, of 
s(‘v<*n poems, made by Hammad, suinann'd al 
raw'iva, “the reciter** It consisted of what he 
considered tlie best poem of eacli of the following 
seven bards ‘AmruT Kais, Tarafa, Zuhaii, 
Labid, Antara ibn Shaddad, *Amr dm Kulthum, 
and llarith ibn Hilliza. Hammad lived in the 
hist halt ot the eighth century Ibn Abd Hab- 
bihi (died 940) and Naljiljias (died 949) both 
give the same list of tlie seven poets. But Jbii 
Kuteiba (ninth century) mentions also a poem 
of ‘Abid among the Muallakat Nabiglia and 
Asha enjoyed a reputation as poets quite equal 
to any of the seven, and later scholaia, like 
tibrizi (died 1109), therefore included in the 
list these two and ‘Abid. Ibn Klialdun (died 
1400) included also Al Kama, evidently confus- 
ing the Muallakat with the dm an of Al Alain, 
which contained a poem of each of the following 
six* ‘Amru’l Kais, Zuhair, Tarafa, Nabigha, 
A‘8ha, and Al Kama As for the title, Ibn Abd 
Kabbihi seems to have been the first to under- 
stand it literally of poems that were “suspended.** 
Against tins his contemporary, Naljliias, entered 
a protest, maintaining that the poems were so 
called bt‘cause they were ‘ lifted up,** “exalted,** 
“excellent. *’ This yiew has been accepted 111 mod- 
ern times by Hengstimberg, Sprenger, Ndldeke, 
Ahlwardt, and practically every Arabist, in 
place of the legend that the poems were hung up 
in the Kanba, which is presented in its fullest 
form by Ibn Khaldun The text has been pub- 
lished by Lyall, with the commentary of Tibrizi 
(Calcutta, 1894) ; Tarafa by Geiger in Wiener 
Zettsohnft fur die Kunde des Morgenlandea, 


xix (Vienna, 1906), and Antara, with the com- 
mentary of Ibn al Anbari by Roscher in Heviata 
degh studi orientah (Rome, iv, 1911; vi, 1913). 
Five* of the poems were translated and inter- 
preted by Theodor Noldeke in Sitzungsberichte 
dcr komghchen Akadcmte der Wissenschaftenf 
vols. cxl-cxliv (Vienna, 1000). Sir William 
Jones published the first English translation. 
The Moallakat (London, 1782) ; the most recent 
are those by F E Johnson, Seven Arabic Poems 
(lb, 1897), and Kennedy, PreJslamic Poetrg 
(ib., 1908). See Ambu’l KAis; Amr ibn Kul- 
TiruM; Antar, Harith ibn Hilliza; Labid; 
Tarai a; and Zuiiate 

MOAT, mot, (OF. mote, embankment, from 
ML mota, mound, embankment, ditch, castle; 
probalily connected ultimately with Bavarian 
molt, peat, Swiss mutte, turf) The ditch round 
the ramparts of a fortress, often filled with 
water as an obstacle against attack. See For- 
TTFICATTON, CaSTLE 

MOAWIYAH, mo'a-wi^yS, (Ar. Mu^dimyyah) 
(c 610-680) Caliph and founder of the Ommiad 
dynasty He was born at Mecca, the son of Abu 
Sufian, the hitter eiie^my of Mohammed. He was 
mad(* Governor of Syria by tlie Caliph Othman, 
and during his term of office conquered the island 
of Rhodes, but lost Cyprus On the pioelamation 
of Ali as the successor of Othman in 656 Moa- 
wiyah levolted and with the aid of the gifted 
Amr ibn al Asi attempted to make himself 
Caliph. He was defeated in several battles by 
Ali, who, however, was prevented by domestic 
rebellion and foreign war from completely crush- 
ing his rival. Moawiyah was proclaimed Caliph 
jat Damascus, G5C, and after the assassination of 
All in 061 ho succeeded in speedily reducing the 
rest of tin* Empire to submission His armv, 
after making extensive conquests, was unable, 
after a long siegi* and repeated assaults, to cap- 
ture Constantinople, and in 678 he entered into 
a tieatv of peace with the Byzantine Emperor 
Moawivali not onlv exerted absolute control over 
the Moslem Empire, but succeeded m having 
the cali])]iate declared hereditary in his family. 
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MOB. Sec Crowd. 

MO'BERLY. A city in Randolph Co., Mo., 
129 miles east by north of Kansas City, on the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas and the Wabash 
railroads (Map* Missouri, D 2). It has the 
division headquarters and machine sliops of the 
Wabash Railroad, brickyaids, flouring and plan- 
ing mills, foundries and machine shops, ice, shoe, 
w'agon, glove, furniture, and frame factories, cul- 
vert works, cement vvoiks, and a large grain ele- 
vator Theie are valuable deposits of coal and 
fire clay in the vicinity An extensive trade is 
cariied on in agricultural and dany products, 
lumber, live stock, poultry, hides, wool, tobacco, 
and, of the city’s manufactured products, flour 
and bricks, Moberly has a (Jarnegie libiary, two 
fine parks, an attractive Federal building, two 
hospitals, and a convent school. The water 
woiks are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 8012; 
1010, 10.923; 1914 (U. S. est), 12,102. 

MOBEBLY^ George (1803-85). An English 
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relate. Bishop of Salisbury Ife was born in 
t. Petersburg (now Petrograd), Russia, and 
was educated at Winchester and Oxford. In 1826 
he took the Oxford chancellor’s prize for the 
best English essay. After connection with Bal* 
liol College as tutor and fellow he was in 1835- 
66 head master of Winchester. He was then 
presented to the living of Brightstone in the 
Isle of Wight and in 1868 became a canon of 
Chester Cathedral. In 1869 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Salisbury. Although he belonged to 
the High Church party, in 1872 he urged omis- 
sion of the damnatory sections of the Athana- 
sian Creed (qv). Of his numerous published 
works the most important are: A Few Remarks 
on the Proposed Admission of Dissenters to the 
University of Oxford (1834) ; Rermons Preached 
at MAnehestcr College (1844) ; Sermons on the 
Beatitudes (1860, 3d ed., 1870) In 1868 he 
delivered the Bampton lectures, which appeared 
under the title of The Administration of the 
Holy Spirit tn the Body of Christ 

MOBERLY, Robert Campbell (1845-1903) 
An English theologian He was educated at 
Winchester and at New College, Oxford; was 
senior student of Christ Church in 1867-80; 
and w^as ordained a priest of the Established 
church in 1870. He was head of St. Stephen’s 
House, Oxford, in 1876-78; served in 1878-80 
as principal of the Diocesan Theological Col- 
lege at Salisbury, where he was also chaplain to 
his father, George Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury ; 
and became vicai of Great Budworth, Cheshire, 
in 1880. He was appointed professor of pastoral 
theology at Oxford in 1892 and was chaplain in 
ordinary to Edward VII in 1901. His writings 
include! an important paper on “The Incarna- 
tion as the Basis of Dogma” (1889) in Lux 
Mundi: Sortoie, Suiy and Beauty (1889, 2d ed., 
1903), Ministerial Priesthood (1897, 2d ed , 
1899) , his chief work, Atonement and Personal^ 
xty (1901), Christ our Life (1902); Problems 
and Principles (1904). 

MOBILE, m5-beF The county seat of Mobile 
County, the only seaport of Alabama, 140 miles 
east by north of New Orleans (Map: Alabama, 
A 5). It lies where the delta of Mobile River 
(the Mobile, Spanish, Raft, Tensaw, and Apa- 
lachee rivers) empties into Mobile Bay, 26 miles 
north of the Gulf of Mexico, and is served by five 
railroads — tlie Ijouisville and Nashville, South- 
ern, Mobile and Ohio, New Orleans, Mobile, and 
Chicago, and the Alabama, Tennessee, and North- 
ern. Its total area of 17 51 square miles extends 
from the west hank of Mobile River westward 
to the last foothills of the Appalachian cliain 
at Spring Hill To the north are large giun 
and cypress swamps, barely at sea level, while 
land towards the gulf is generally low. Th<* 
city’s streets are laid out at right angles, and 
many are lined with beautiful white Colonial 
residences. In the business district are the 
new United States government building, the 
Mobile and Ohio station, the Battle House, the 
City Bank and Trust Company building, the 
Van Antwerp office building, the County Court 
House, and the City Hall, which was remodeled 
from an old Spanish market; also the Providence 
Infirmary, United States Marine Hospital, Mo- 
bile Infirmary, and Southern Infirmary. The 
cathedral of the fnimaculate Conception, a good 
example of Gothic architecture dating from the 
French occupation in 1720, is the seat of the 
Bishop of Mobile. Christ Episcopal Church, with 
a severe Greek exterior, was built in 1835. Mo- 
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bile still retains a large number of the philan- 
thropic institutions for which it was famed 
before the Civil War, when it was the premier 
cotton-shipping port of the South. Chief among 
them are the Medical School of the University of 
Alabama and Spring Hill College, the latter a 
Jesuit institution of excellent repute, foimded in 
1830; while McGill Institute, the Convent of the 
Academy of Visitation, and Barton Academy 
(the city high school) are worthy of mention. 
It has three small libraries. Along the bay 
shore south of the city is Monroe Park; the other 
chief recreation centres are Washington Square, 
Lyons Paik, and Bienville Square Across the 
bay on the east shore are beautiful siimmei 
hoines, a colony of the advocates of the Henr> 
George single-tax system at Fairhope, while on 
the w'est shore are the summer resorts of Coden 
and Bayou le Barre. 

Mobile thrives principally as a port from 
which the cotton, lumber, and naval stores of 
the surrounding country ai(‘ shipped to Cuba, 
Europe, South and Central America. It has 
regular sailings to New York, C'uba, Porto Rico, 
Central America, South America, and Europe 
A 27-foot channel leads from the mouth of the 
bay to the city docks. From 1911 to 1914 the 
city made many improvements along the water 
front, and in ithe creation of municipal docks 
which cover 1500 feet of water front The mag- 
nificent Turner-Hart well docks with double slips 
extend 1000 feet into Mobile Bay, and the city 
acquired a vast new frontage of dredged land 
wdien the channel of tlu' bay was sti aightened in 
1913 Its exports, chiefly logs, hewn tiinlxu, 
shingh^s, pine lunihei, rosin, cotton, and cotton 
jiroductH, amounted in 1913 to $28,823,873 Im- 
ports, chiefly bananas, pineapples,' sisal grass, 
asphalt, potash, and sulphur oie, totaled $3,675,- 
180. It has several large cotton compresses, a 
number of large saw nulls whicli tuin out pun*, 
gum and eigar-box lumhei, and several very im- 
portant machine shops and a shipbuilding yard. 
There are also a brewery, sasli and blind facto- 
ries, veneering plants, cotton nulls, an agricul- 
tural chemical plant, and in the suhurh are the 
main repair sliops of the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road In 1910 Mobile as the second manufac- 
turing citv of Alabama had invested in her en- 
terprises $5,250,000, which pioduced $5,429,000 
of finished goods, or an incicasi' of about 10 per 
cent in the decade. The farming in the vicinity 
18 much diversified, ranging from cotton to com, 
jiecaiis, Satsuina oranges, cahl)age8 and stabile 
vegetables, which are raised m laige quantities. 
Mobile is the centre of an important Gulf fish 
and ovster industry. 

The hudg(‘t of the city in 1914 was $494,080, 
the principal expenditures being $170,000 for 
interest on bonds, police, $76,500; fire, $68,000, 
streets, $82,000 The city owns the water works 
Pop, 1860, 29,258, 1900, 38,649, 1910, 51,521, 
of which 22,763, or 44 per cent, were negroes or 
of negro descent. 

Mobile was founded in 1702 by Bienville and 
d’Iberville at a point on the Mobile River north 
of the present city and known as Twenty-seven 
Milo Bluff AfttT experiencing the violent an- 
nual spring freshets in 1710 the city was moved 
to its present site in 1711. It was the capital 
of the French Province of Louisiana until 1720. 
In 1763 it was ceded to the English as part of 
Florida, but in 1780 the Spanish under Galvez 
captured it, and in 1783 the possession of Spain 
was confirmed by treaty. It became the property 
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of the United States under the Louisiana Pur* 
chase, and was captured in 1813 by Gen. James 
Wilkinson. It was the headquarters of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson in 1814. It was granted a city 
charter in 1819. It was an important point dur- 
ing the Civil War, and on Aug 5, 1864, Admiral 
Farragut bombarded Forts Morgan and Gaines, 
defending the mouth of the bay, and, after sink- 
ing the Confederate ram Tennessee, attacked and 
destroyed the main body of the Confedeiate fleet 
under Admiral Franklin Buchanan. ( See Mobile 
Bay, Battle of.) In the spring of 1865 the 
Union general Canby defeated forces under Gen. 
R. C. Gibson, and the Federals took possession of 
it April 12. After the Reconstruction period it 
was placed in bankruptcy in 1879 as the Port 
of Mobile. It received a new charter in 1887 
In 1906 a severe southeast gale caused the in- 
undation of lower parts of the city by water 
backed up in the bay. There were many lives 
lost and much property destroyed at Coden, 
Cedar Point, and along the south shore of the 
county. In 1911 a commission form of govern- 
ment under thiee commissioners was adopted 

Mobile claims the distinction of being the 
home of the Mardi-gras celebration in the United 
States. As Mother of Mystics a masked society 
known as the Cowbellian de Rakin Society was 
formed in 1830. This was succeeded by the 
Order of Myths and the Infant Mystics, which 
still continue with several other organizations 
their yearly balls and elaborate street parades 
It was the home of Raphael Semines, the fa- 
mous Confederate captain, Augusta Evans Wil- 
son, writer, and Father Ryan, the poet priest. 

Consult: “Mobile,” in L. P. Powell (ed.), 
Thstoric Towns of the l^outliern States (New 
York, 1900) ; P. J. Hamilton, Colonial Mobile 
(Boston, 1910) , id., Founding of Mobile, 1^102- 
1718 (Mobile, 1911). 

MOBILE BAY. The estuary of the Alabama 
and Tombigbee rivers (whose waters after their 
junction form the Mobile and Tensaw rivers), 
running into the Gulf of Mexico, through the 
southwest portion of the State of Alabama ( Map . 
Alabama, B 5 ) . It is about 27 miles long and 
has an average width of about 8 miles. The 
southern part of the bay, stretching about 14 
miles eastward from the entrance, is known as 
Bon Secours Bay, this is shallow, with an aver- 
age depth of 7 to 15 feet The entrance to the 
bay proper, between Mobile Point and the east 
end of Dauphin Island, is about 2% miles wide, 
but is obstiucted by a number of islands and 
shoals. Ihe mam channel is about % mile 
wide, and 26 feet deep Depths within the 
bay range from five to eleven fathoms Tlie en- 
trance IS defended by Forts Morgan and Gaines, 
and on Mobile Point is a lighthouse with a re- 
volving light. The bay has also an outlet on the 
southwest through Grant’s Pass, communicat- 
ing with Mississippi Sound, used by steamers of 
light draft, and the regular course of the Mobile 
and New Orlt'ans steamers. See Mobile Bay, 
Batti.e of. 

MOBILE BAY, Battle of. A battle of the 
Civil War in America, fought Aug. 5, 1864, be- 
tween a Federal fleet under Rear Admiral Far- 
ragut and the Confederate ram Tennessee aided 
by three auxiliary gunboats and the guns of Fort 
Morgan. When Farragut was ordered to the 
Gulf of Mexico in January, 1864, he wished to 
attack Mobile and effectually put an end to 
blockade running, but not until late in July was 
he assured of the support of a land force and of 


ironclads, without which the attack was likely 
to prove a failure. The city, 30 miles above the 
Gulf, was protected by Fort Morgan and Fort 
Gaines, respectively on the eastern and western 
sides of the entrance to the bay. The channel 
was closed by piles and torpedoes except for a 
narrow space under the guns of Fort Morgan. 
At seven o’clock on the morning of August 5 
the four monitors Tecumseh, Manhattan, Wtwne- 
hago, and Chickasaw began to fire upon the 
fort as they steamed past. They were followed 
by the wooden sloops Brooklyn, Hartford (flag- 
ship), Richmond, Lackawanna, Monongahela, Os- 
sipee, and Oneida, to each of which was lashed 
a gunboat, to prevent it from drifting if dis- 
abled. When the Brooklyn was almost abreast 
of the torpedoes she stopped and began to back 
The captain of the Tecumseh disobeyed orders, 
steering to the west of the open channel, and his 
vessel was blown up. As the Biooklyn turntxl 
across the channel, to prevent fouling. Admiral 
Farragut ordered the course directly across the 
torpedoes. Though the torpedoes were felt to 
strike the bottoms of the vessels, none exploded. 
Little damage was done by the guns of the fort 
and the Federal gunboats were released Soon 
they sank the Selma, drove the Oaincs aground 
and the Morgan under the guns of the fort, and 
the fleet prepared to anchor. The ram Tennessee 
coming out from the shelter of the fort attacked 
the entire Federal fleet Though hit many times, 
and rammed by the Hartford, the Monongahela, 
and the Lackawanna, her armor suffered little 
damage, but liei smokestack was shot away, her 
steeling gear disabled, and her commander had 
his leg broken by a splint(T Her port shutters 
were so jammed that it was impossible to use 
her guns successfully and at ten o’clock sin* sur- 
rendered General Granger had invested Fort 
Gaines, August 3, and on August 7 that fort 
surrendered. Fort Morgan was immediately in- 
vested and surrendered on August 23. No at- 
tempt was made to take the city at this time on 
account of the shoal water, but the port was 
effectually closed The Confederate losses 
amounted to 12 killed, 20 wounded, and 280 
taken prisoners. The Federals lost 52 killed, 170 
W'oiinded. To this should be added from the 
crew of the Tecumseh 93 drowned and 4 cap- 
tured Consult* Loyall Farragut, Life of DoAnd 
(llasgow Farragut (New York, 1892), and A T 
Mahan, Admiral Farragut, in “The Great Com- 
manders Series” ( ib , 1892). 

MOBILE POINT. A name applied to the 
end of a long, narrow strip of sand which 
stretches between Navy Cove and the Bay of Bon 
Sccours to tlie north and the Gulf of Mexico to 
the south, at the eastern extremity of the en- 
trance to Mobile Bay. Fort Morgan is situated 
here, on the ground once occupied by Fori 
Bowyer (q.v.). Andrew Jackson repaired Fort 
Bowyer, on Mobile Point, and garrisoned it just 
in time for it to resist attack by the British on 
September 16, 1814. On Feb 11, 1815, 34 days 
after the battle of New Orleans, a British force 
captured Fort Bowyer, but withdrew on April 1, 

MOBILE RIVER. The west branch of the 
system of channels through which the united 
Alabama and Tombigbee rivers discharge into 
the head of Mobile Bay near the west shore. It 
is about 38 miles long, and communicates at 
several points with the Tensaw, or eastern branch 
of the system 

MOBILES^ m6'beF (Fr. garde nationale mo- 
bile, usually called garde mobile). A body of 
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French troopa created by law in 1868 and sup- 
pressed in 1872. It was composed of young men 
not included in the class with the colors; men 
exempt from these classes; men who had pro- 
cured substitutes; and men who had served but 
i\ho wanted to enlist anew. 

MOBIL'IAN TRADE LANGUAGE. An 
Indian trade jargon formtwly serving the same 
purpose of intertribal and trade communication 
in the Gulf States that is still ser\'ed by the 
Chinook jargon ( q v ) along the Columbia and 
the northwest coast, by the hnqoa qeral in Bra- 
zil, and to a certain extent by the sign language 
(q.v. ) of the plains. It was based upon Choctaw, 
with additions from all the neighboring dialects 
and from the more northern Algonquian lan- 
guages, and was the eomnion medium of eorn- 
inuiii cation among all the tnlies of the Gulf re- 
gion, from the Atlantic coast of Florida prob- 
ably as far west as Matagorda Bay in Texas and 
northward along both banks of the Mississippi to 
the Algonquian frontier about the entrance of the 
Ohio. It was called Mohihc-nne by the French, 
from Mobile, tlie great trading centre of the Gulf 
region. Along the Mississippi it was sometimes 
known as the Chickasaw trade language. In an 
official report upon the Texas tribes in 1805 Sib- 
ley stated that the Mobilian was spoken in ad- 
dition to their native language by all the In- 
dians who had come from the east side of the 
Mississippi It was still spoken in Louisiana 
70 years ago, but has since died out with the 
general decay of the Indian life. 

MOBILIER, m^'b^'yA', Or^idit, kr^L'dd'. See 
CRi*:r)TT Mobilier. 

HOBILIZA^TION (Fr. mohihsatton, from 
mohikser, to mobilize, from mohilCy Lat. mohxha, 
movable, from movercy to move, Skt wfv, to 
push ) The expansion, equipment, and concen- 
tration of tlie national military assets and the 
organization of the same into the larger tactical 
units prepared for immediate war service. The 
term is used to express the general preparation 
of both the armv and the navy, but is more com- 
monly employed with respect to the assembling 
of armies f\>r the navy mobilization includes 
placing m cornmissioii all ships held in reserve; 
receiving, equipping, and assigning the naval 
reservists, organizing the ships into divisions, 
squadions, and fk»et8, supplying these with the 
ni'cessary ammunition, coal, and with supply, 
repair, and hospital ships, etc , providing in gen- 
eral for cr(*ating and maintaining “fleets in 
being.” 

In continental Europe the national army in 
war 18 the “nation in arms,” i e , it is composed 
practicallv of the entire able-bodied male popu- 
lation, u^jually between the ages of 18 and 48 
Since it is neither necessary nor possible, for 
6»conoinic reasons, to maintain permanently in 
peace the great forces that may be temporarily 
required in war, these Pov^ela have adopted th(* 
system of a relatively small peace establishinent 
capable of enormous expansion and rapid con- 
centration when war is imminent Tliis expan- 
sion in size and concentration at tbreatimed 
points IS mobilization The rapidity of mobili- 
zation 18 one measure of military efficiency, and 
an important one, for the reason that it affords 
the opportunity of securing the strategical and 
tactical advantages of the offensive. The num- 
ber of trained soldiers and the rapidity of mo- 
bilization in any theatre of war are dependent 
on the form of government, whether centrali/ed 
or decentralized; on population; on the national 


genius for military or^uization ; on the gen- 
eral political policies with respect to neighbor- 
ing nations; on geographical location, on the 
local terrain and number of roads and railroads 
to the theatre of war; on economic conditions, 
on the system of service in time of peace, com- 
pulsory or volunteer, employed in training men 
for war. All grt^at nations excejit England and 
the United States have adopted the compulsory 
system of training in peace, so that in war such 
nations, without delay, can embody in a great 
war army civilians previously trained as sol- 
diers. In England and the United States, whcie 
the volunteer system is used, there is no such 
large body of trained reservists. In order to 
meet any great national emergency they must 
depend upon the slow process of volunteer re- 
cruiting and training such recruits after war 
has been declared. 

It is true that England, in the special and 
army reserve class, had trained volunteer re- 
servists, hut their number was insignificant com- 
pared with the numbers of conscript leservists 
available for the continental armies when the 
European War of 1914 began. Mobilization as 
technically understood in compulsory-service ar- 
mies has no application in volunteer systems 
like that of England and the United States, for 
the reason tfiat there is little or nothing in the 
way of trained reservists to niobihzi*, or put “in 
being.” The word mobilization when used with 
respect to the American or Englisli system would 
be undei stood as meaning rather a system of re- 
cruiting volunteer civilians and their assemblage 
in camps for equipment and training. In the 
Spanish- American War of 1898 it required nearly 
two months to mobilize and transport to Santi- 
ago the insignificant force of about 15,000 men. 
In tho Furopean War of 1914 England was able 
to mobilize for immediate use in France not 
more than four divisions, about 80 000 men, and 
at the end of six months about 720,000 men, of 
which about half were trained tmojis, the rest 
partially trained colonial and Indian contin- 
gents and volunteers lecruited after the war 
began. In strong contrast weie the wonderful 
systems of Fiance and Germanv. At the end 
of two weeks France had an m*tivo field army of 
at least 1,380,000 men; Gormauy an aimy of 

1.850.000 at the end of six days These were 
only the initial mobilizations Latei there fol- 
lowed other classes of reservists, until the num- 
ber of trained or partly trained men totaled an 
estimated number of 4,400,000 for France and 

5.300.000 for Germany Owing to the extent of 
territory over which her rcscivists are scattered 
and the lack of railways to the German and Aus- 
trian frontiers Russian mobilization on those 
frontiers was much slower than thnt of Ger- 
many. Russia’s regular army was estimated at 
about 1,200,000, with a potential mobilization 
of 1,850,000 in 30 days. Her ultimate strength 
in men might reach 7,700,000 y)iovided slie had 
the necessary arms and e<piipinent Austiia's 
legular army is about 400,000, initial mobili- 
zation. in about three weeks, 820,000 ultimate 
strength, 2,200,000 Japan maintains a peace 
army of about 250,000, initial mobilization, 
600,000, ultimate trained strength, 1,500,000. 
The United States could mobilize in the United 
States proper an incomplete field army of about 

25.000 re'gulars in about two weeks and four 
incomplete divisions (80,000 men) of partially 
trained militia of doubtful value m about one 
month; total, 105,000 men in one month. As 
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there are no trained reservists, further effective 
increase could not take place until the volunteer 
recruits had been trained, possibly in six months. 
All the above figures aie estimates for 1914-15. 
The exact strength in each case is known only 
to officers of the general staffs, who aie extremely 
careful in their efforts to mislead then possible 
national enemies. 

Details of Mobilization. The new French 
plan and detailed methods of mobilization, 
though frequently practiced in peace, h.id its 
fiist complete test in the l^uiopean War of 1914. 
dhe scheme woiked smoothly, efficiently, and 
successfully. Ihe gencial plan provided. 1. In 
peace, detailed instructions foi the guidance of 
each reservist, for all private owners of hoises, 
wagons, and automobiles, for all civilian offi- 
cials, especially the railway and telegraph per- 
sonnel 2. Upon the declaration of war, a proc- 
lamation of martial law thioughout the coun- 
try, the announcement and posting of a brief 
general mobilization oidei designating the days 
of mobilization and making th(‘ requisition for 
private transportation pieviously inspected and 
accepted, putting into effect the military tram 
schedules, taking control of the telegraph and 
telephone lines, assuming the censorship of the 
pi ess and military contiol of caf<?b selling in- 
toxicating liquor, the supervision of prices 
asked foi food pioducts, etc The decree of the 
President of the Kepublic proclaiming martial 
law, posted Aug 2, 1014, lead as follows. “The 
80 Depaitments, the territory of Belfort, and 
the three Depaitments of Algeria are declared 
under martial law Martial law will be main- 
tained thioughout the duration of the war ” 
Under French law, “by virtue of nmitial law, 
the powers w'lth which the civil authority is 
clothed foi th(‘ inainten.iiice of older and police 
pass at once and in their entirety to tlie mili- 
tary authority, and the civil authority exercises 
only those powcis of w^hich it has not been dis- 
possessed l)y the military authority” The 
powTis thus transferred include the right of 
search of houses, the removal of suspects and 
individuals without domicile iii the district 
undei martial law, the enforced surrender of 
aims and aminunition and right to search for 
same, prohibition of publications and assem- 
blages likely to cause (*xcitcment and disordei, 
jurisdiction over crimes and offenses against 
the safety of the state, against th(> constitution, 
or against tlie public peace, wdiatevm the rank 
of the principals or aieoiiij)lic(‘s Citi/ens con- 
tinue to eiijoy all the lights guaiantoed by the 
eonstitiitioii, except those which are expressly 
suspended 

Mobilization was announced to the inhabitants 
througliout France by posting a copy of the order 
in conspicuous public places. In the smaller 
towns and villages the people weie assembled 
by the lieating of diums, ringing of bells, etc, 
the order thc*li being read by a gendarme oi towm 
official. Individual reservists in country dis- 
tricts were i cached by telephone or messenger 
The order was promulgated in the afternoon of 
August 1 and read as follows 

“The Akmy and Navy. Order for General 
Mobilizalion 

By decree of the President of the Republic the 
mobilization of the Army and Navy is ordered, 
also the call for the animals, wagons, and har- 
ness necessary for the equipment of those forces. 


The first day of mobtltzahon ts Sunday^ 
Aug. 2, lOlJf 

Every Frenchman liable for military service 
must, under penalty of )>eing punished to the 
full extent of the law, obey the instructions of 
the mobilization section ( sec colored pages placed 
m his individual booklet) 

There aie included under the present order 
all men not present with the colors, belonging: 

Ist. To the Army, including colonial troops 
and the men of the auxiliary sei vices 

2d To the Navy, including registered sailors 
and naval n'servists. 

Table Showing Calendar Dates of Mobilization 
Days 

The first daij of mobilization is Sunday, Aug. 
2, 1914. 

Tlie fifteenth day of mobilization is Sunday, 
Aug. 16, 1914” 

By the promulgation of these two documents 
announcing martial law and general mobilization 
respectively the whole of France and Algeria 
passed smoothly and quickly from a status of 
peace to a status of war. Ever\ French citizen 
liable foi military duty dropped his work, con- 
sulted the colored pages of his individual in- 
struction booklet, leported at a certain hour 
of a certain mobilization day at a designated 
railroad station for transportation to the head- 
qiiaiters of his regiment, where be was at onec 
uniformed, aimed, and equipped for service in 
the field with his organization With equal 
ease and rapidity were assembled the vast num- 
ber of animals, wagons, harness, and motor ve- 
hicles requiied for the armies being mobilized 
The owner presents his property at a designated 
time and place, icceives an order for the value 
previously agreed upon, and may, if ho so de- 
sires, have this older cashed immediately by the 
local army paymaster. The civilian railway 
man, the telegraph operator, the business man, 
the doctoi, donn(‘d a uniform and, in accord- 
ance with individual instructions received in 
peace, pioceeded, if so ordeied, with the prac- 
tice of his hnsiness oi profession under military 
contiol and for the sole henefit of the govern- 
ment 01 the army 

In the United States mobilization is accom- 
plished as follow^s If war appeals imminent, 
mobilization eanips are selected by the War De- 
partment for the oiganiz.ed militia and volun- 
tecis The regular army is mobilized at its 
p(‘rinanent stations At the mobilization cam])s 
troojis are assembled and laist'd to war strength, 
equipped, and prepared for service. Recruits foi 
the regular army ar(» assembled, equipped, and 
trained at the 'five permanent recruit depots 
(see Depot) and then sent to their organizations 
Department ( ten itonal ) commanders are ri‘- 
sponsible that all military organizations leave 
mobilization points ( 1 ) with the full equipment 
required by existing orders, (2) with sufficient 
rations and gram to supply them fully while eii 
route, and (9) with two days’ rations and 
giam for use after their arrival at the concen- 
tration camps A concentration camp is a place 
near the scene of intended operations or near an 
embarkation point, where troops are assembled 
for immediate use against the enemy or for 
transport to an over -sea theatre of operations. 
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Consult “Pages d’histoire,” in Mohilisation,, 
Libraine Militaire (Pans, 1914) ; Field Service 
RegulationSi U, 8, (Washington, 1914). See 
Camp, Fbontii»; Army sections under countries, 

H5BITJS, m6^-\i8, August Ferdinand ( 1790- 
1868). A German mathematician, born in Leip- 
zig. He studied at the universities of Leipzig 
and Gottingen. At first he devoted his attention 
to law, but later, under the influence of Gauss, 
he took up mathematical astronomy In 1816 
he was made professor at Leipzig and almost 
immediately afterward became director of the 
observatory in the Pleissenburg, which was built 
after his plans (1818-21) His important as- 
tronomical and mathematical memoirs appealed 
from this time on in the Astronomisrhe Nach- 
rxchten, Crelle’s Jmirnal, and the Berichte of the 
Scientific Society of Leipzig, His leading math- 
ematical work was Der harycentrtsche Calcul 
(1827) This contained a novel discussion of 
homogeneous coordinates, presented the first 
systematic discussion of the essential difl’crences 
between the modern and the ancient geometries, 
set forth the generalization of fibres, stated the 
invariant property of anharmonic ratios (which 
was, however, known to Menelaus and Proclus), 
and made extensive use of the principle of dual- 
ity. He also wrote the following works* Die 
Hauptsatze der Astronomic (1836; 7th ed , 
1890), Lehrhiirh der Statik (1837); Die Ele- 
mente der Mechamk des Himmels (1843) His 
Oesammelte Werke have been edited by Balt/er, 
Klein, and Scheibner (4 vols„ Leipzig, 1885-87). 

MdBITJS, Karl August (1825-1908) A 
German zodlogist He was born in Eilenburg; 
studied at Berlin, and in 1868 was made profes- 
sor of zodlogy at Kiel There he became espe- 
cially interestexl in marine animals, and was a 
member of the commission of 1871 and 1872 for 
the investigation of German seas. M<>biu8 went 
to Berlin in 1887 as director of the zoological 
museum, retiring in 1905. In 1901 he was pres- 
ident of the fifth International Zoological Con- 
gress at Berlin His publications include* Die 
N ester der geselhgen Wespen (1856) *, Die echten 
Pcrlen (1857), Neue Seesteim^ dcs Hamhurger 
und Kicler Museums (1859) , Fauna der Kieler 
Bucht ( 1865-72) , with H A Meyer; Die Auster 
und die Auster nunrtsehaft (1877). Die Fische 
der Ostsee (1882), with lleincke; Arsthetische 
Bctrachtunq der Baugethiere, Mollusken, Vogel, 
Insect on (1900-05) 

M6BIUS, Paul Julius (1853-1907). A Gei- 
man psychiatrist and medical writer Born at 
Leipzig, he studied there and in Jena and Mai- 
burg, graduating as Ph.D. in 1874, as M 1) in 
1876 In 1883 he was admitted as pnvatdocent 
to the medical faculty at Leipzig, resigning m 
1893. From 1885 he was editor of 8ohmidt8 
dahrhucher der gesamten Medizin He was a 
thorough inv(‘Htigator and a prolific writer, not 
only in medicine but also in social problems. 
Among his best-known medical works are* All- 
(femeinc Diagnostil der N erven krankhei ten (2d 
ed., 1894) ; Ahriss der Lehre von den y erven- 
lianhheiten (1893), Beitrage zur Lehie von 
dm Gesohlechtsuntersckieden (1903-04); J. J. 
Bousscaus Krankheitsgeschiehte (1889), Ueber 
das Pathologische bet Goethe (1898), Ueber 
Schopenhauer (1899); Ueber das Pathologische 
bet Nietzsche (1902) His Vusgewahlte Wetke 
appeared in Leipzig in 1905. Of his writings 
intended for a wider circle of readers may be 
mentioned: Ueber die Bchandlung von Nerien- 


kranken und die Emchtung von Nervenhcil- 
atatten (2d ed., 1896) ; Ueber den phystologischen 
Bchwachsinn dea Weibea ( 7th ed., 1905 ) . 

MOBITJS, Theodor (1821-90). A German 
philologist, one of the foremost students of old 
Norse literature and language, son of August 
Ferdinand Mobius, the mathematician. He was 
born at Leipzig, studied there and m Berlin, and 
in 1852 became docent of Scandinavian languages 
at Leipzig He was promoted to professor in 
1859, and from 1865 to 1888 he was a member of 
the faculty of Kiel as professor of Norse philol- 
ogy Mobius’ most valuable work was as an 
editor of Norse sagas Especial mimtion should 
be made of Fornsogur (1860), with Vigffisson; 
Edda 8(emundar (1860) , Islendingabdk (1869) ; 
Mulshdttakv>cetht (1873); Snorre’s Hdttatal 
(1879-81); Kormdk^saga (1886). His other 
work includes the dissertation, Dteo/Jere tsZand- 
tsche Saga (1852); the valuable bibliography, 
Catalogus Librorum Jslandtcorum et Norvegt- 
corum JEtatis Medtce (1856, a supplemental 
volume in 1880), Analecta Norrocna (1859; 2d 
ed., 1877) ; Altnordische Phtlologte tm skandi- 
navischen Norden (1864) ; Altnordisches Qlossar 
(1866); Damsche Formenlehre (1871); Ueber 
die altnordische Sprache (1872). 

MOCAYA OIL. See Grugru Palm Nut 

MOCTASIN. See Shoes and Shoe Manu- 
facture 

MOCCASIN FLOWER. See LADY’s-SLirPEB ; 
also Coloied Plate of Orchids, American. 

MOCCASIN SNAKE, Water Moccasin, or 
COTI'ONMOUTH An aquatic, fisli-eatmg, venom- 
ous pit viper {Ancistiodon piscivorus) of the 
southern United States, allu'd to the copperhead 
It may grow to be 4 feet long, is thick and 
heavy in body, has a tapering tail, without any 
lattle or spine; and in color is dark chestnut 
brown, with light marks on the lips, obscure 
blackish bars on the sides, and the abdomen 
black blotched with yellowish white The in- 
terior of the mouth, displayed when the snake 
is about to strike, is cottony white. This ser- 
pent exists in large numbt*rs from southern In- 
diana and southeastern Virginia to the Rio 
Grande in swamps, marshes, on overflowed lands, 
and along rivers and bayous, where it is fond of 
lying in the sunshine u})on banks, tussocks, drift- 
wood, or bushes and tiees overlianging the water. 
It never goes far away from such places, and 
is really a water snake, its food is mainly frogs 
and fishes. When disturbed it may escape by 
Bwimming, but is quite as likely to turn and fight 
fearlessly It is one of the most vnuleiit and 
deadly of all American serpents, but fortunately 
it does not wander into places where men usu- 
ally go, exc(‘pt in the irrigated nee fields, where 
it is greatly dreaded. In captivity it is one of 
the most untamable and ferocious of known rep- 
tiles It produces eight oi ten young annually 
in midsummer, all fully prepared for offense or 
defense. The moccasin is “mimicked” by the 
quite harmless water snake Natrioo, which, how- 
ever, 18 usually much smaller, has a narrower, 
less triangular and forbidding head, and may 
always be distinguished hy the doubk* row of 
scales on the underside of the tail Consult L 
H. Stejneger, Annual Jiepoit of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1H93 ( VVashingtoii, 1895), and 
R. L Ditmars, The Reptile Book (Garden City, 
N Y., 1914). Cf. Copperhead; Rattlesnake. 

MOCENIGO, m0'chfi.-ne'g5. The name of a 
prominent Venetian family which lurnishes sev- 
eral able commanders and doges to the Republic. 
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The most noted Tomaso, Doge froju 1414 to 
1423. At a time when Venice was mistress of 
extensive possessions, Mocenigo endeavored to 
maintain her position by a policy of peace. His 
chief opponent was Francesco Foscaii, the next 
Doge, who urged a policy of conquests on the 
mainland of Italy. Mocenigo was able to with- 
hold Venice from this course, which afteiward 
proved so disastious to her power To him was 
due the building of the present Doge’s palace. 
At the time of Tomaso’s death V<‘nice had 
reached the zenith of hei glory Consult Alethea 
Wiel, Vemoc (New York, 1894). 

MOCHA^ mo'ka, or Ma'kha A strongly for- 
tified seaport, and once the capital, of the J’rov- 
ince of Yemen in Arabia It is situated on the 
Ked Sea, at the head of a little bay neai the 
Strait of Bab el Mandeb, and 130 miles west- 
northwest of Aden (Map. Turkey in Asia, E 0) 
It stands in a dry, and plain and its water is 
bi ought by aqueduct from the hills 16 miles 
distant The town is ancient, but is now m a 
ruinous condition The harbor is shallow and 
18 frequented only by Arab dhows It formerly 
exported large amounts of coffee and other prod- 
uce^ which are now distributed thiough the 
ports of Aden and Ilodeida Pop , 5000. 

MOCHA STONE, or De.ndjkitic Aoate A 
name given to those crvptocrystallmc vaiieties 
of quartz, such as agat(‘ and chtilcedony, wdiich 
(‘ontain mosslike or dimdritic forms, usually con- 
sisting of manganese dioxide distributed througli 
the mass. They were onginally brought into 
Europe from Mocha Of a similar natuie is the 
moss agate 

MOCHNACKI, m6K-iiats'ke, Maukvcy ( 1803- 
35) A Polish publicist and critic, born at 
Bojaniec, Galicia He took part in the revolu- 
tion of 1830-31, and, after the capture of War- 
saw, left his native country and sp(*nt the re- 
mainder of his life in France He was the de- 
fender of till* Komaiitic school in Poland, and 
is said to have dealt the deathblow to elassicism 
in that couiitiy. His woiks are A Ihstoy of 
Polish Literature tri the A inetei'uth Century 
(1830) and a valuable Jhsfoiy of the National 
Insun ectwii in Poland in JS30 and JHSl (1834) 

MOCKINGBIRD { Mini us jwJ if g1 ottos) , The 
most famous, if not the sweetest and most 
beautiful, of Ameiuan songsters Tt receives 
its popular name from its extiaordniuiy poweis 
of vocal imitation. It is often called mocking 
thrush, and was formeily considered a pecul- 
iarly modified thrush, but now, with its near 
relatives the catliiid ami blown thrasher, it is 
classified very near the wTens The genus Mimus 
is characterized by the elongate form, long tail, 
short wings, and straight bill, mucli sliortei {ban 
the head, notched near the tip, and wdiiteness of 
the plumage on the inferior suiface of the body 
The mocking bird is about 10 or 11 inches long, 
the tail being nearly one-half the total length 
The uppei parts are ashy gray, tin* wings and 
tail are nearly black, extensively maiked with 
white; undei paits grayish white. The bird is 
very eominon in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, and in summer langes as far iioith as 
Massachusetts and westward to the Pacific coast. 
The nest is built in bushes and low trees. It 
18 made of twdgs, leaves, weed stalks, and grasses, 
lined with rootlets, cotton, etc The eggs are 
four to SIX in number, pale greenish blue, heavily 
spotted and blotched, especially near the larger 
end, with bright brown Two and sometimes 
three broods are reared in the season, which be- 


gins early in the spring and lasts until the end 
of the Bummei During the spring and early 
summer the birds sing all day and even all night, 
and in many localities the air rings with their 
music. Their native song is extraordinarily 
beautiful, but it has in addition the power of 
reproducing the songs of other birds with such 
accuracy as to deceive even the imitated birds. 
There is, howevei, very great individual differ- 
ence in this power, for while some birds seem 
seldom to attempt any mimicry, others are con- 
stantly imitating the sounds whidi they hear 

When taken from the nest .>oung mocking 
birds readily become accustomed to cage life and 
may live foi many years They an* easily taught 
and often improve gi eatly with careful training 
The food of the mocking bird is largely composed 
of insects and beiries or seeds An inhalntant 
of gardens and roadsides, fond of Imman habiia- 
tions, and seldom seen in the woods, the mocking 
bird is often found in villages and even in the 
streets of large towns 

Besides the common mocking liird more than 
a dozen other species of Mimns occur in the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central and South America The 
mountain mocking bird {Oreoscoptes rnontanus) 
of the western United States is a much smaller 
and quite diffeient bird and not especially nota- 
ble as a songster Its more common name is 
sage thrasher See Colored Plate of Song Birds 
with aitide Thht MI. 

MOCKING WREN. The Carolina wren. 
See \Vren 

MOCK MOONS. See Haix). 

MOCK ORANGE. A hardy flowering shrub. 
S(*o Cui-niRY LAT;mL, Piuladelphus 

MOCK SUNS. See Halo 

MOCOA, ni6-kr)'a. An Indian village in 
soutbein Colombia, South America. Brinton in- 
cludes in the Mocoan linguistic family the Al- 
maguerenos, Mocoas, Engafios or Mgauos, Patias, 
Sebondoyes, etc , found between the first and 
second (heroes, on the affluents of the Rfo Ca- 
quetd and near tlie sour(‘e of the Putumayo, 
(kmsult A. F Chaml>erlain in Journal dc la 
i<oeivte des Amcrieanistes de PariSy N. 8., vol vii 
(Pans, 1010) 

MOCQUEREAU, mdk'ke-rfi', Dom Andr^: 
(1849- ). A Flench musical scholar, born 

Jit La Tessonalle, iieai Cbolet He received his 
education at Pans, and while still very young 
ajipeaied as cellist in Daiicla’s chamber-music 
concerts In 1875 be entcrcHl the order of the 
Benedictines of Solesmes There he became in- 
tensely interested in Giegorian music, to the 
htudv and elucidation of whieli he devoted his 
whole life fn 1889 he began the publication of 
hi8 famous and learned PaUographie Musicaley 
a series of photographic riqiroductions of medi- 
a*val manuscripts with monographs regarding 
the nature and interpietation of the same. In 
1904 Po])e Pius X issued an order that all re- 
prints of Gregorian music appearing thereafter 
in tlu* KdiUo Vaticana must conform to the 
versions given in the PaUographie Besides 
this monumental vvoik, of wdiich 10 volumes had 
appeared to 1915, he wrote JJArt qr^gorien 
(1805), Notes sur Vinflnence dc Vaeeent et du 
oursus tonufue I aims dans le chant aiuhrusien 
(1807), M 6th ode dc chant grSgorien (1800). 

MODALISM. See Monabciiians 

MOD'DER, 01 Kaiba, RIVER. A left afflu- 
ent of the Vaal River, South Africa, winch it 
joins jifter an easterly course of 186 miles, about 
31 miles above its junction with the Orange 
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River ( Map : Cape of Good Hope, G 7 ) . During 
the War of 1899-1902 its banks were the scene 
of much fighting and witnessed the repulse of the 
British troops at Maagersfontein in 1899 and 
the surrender of Cronje at Paardoberg in 1900. 

MODELING (from model, from OF. modelle, 
Fr. moddle, from Lat *mod>eUv8, from modulus, 
standard, dim. of modus, measure) The proc- 
ess of preparing the oiigiiial pattern or design 
from which a work in sculpture is to be cast 
or carved. Modeling is also practiced by medal- 
ists, the head or tiguie intended to be cut in 
the die being first modeled in relief witli wax 
on a piece of slate Goldsmiths, silversuiiths, 
and jewelers also model intricate and artistic 
forms and ornaments of pieces of plate to be 
cast and chased by them, or m which jewels aie 
to be set. Modeling is also a brancli of the 
potter’s trade. For large models the material 
employed is potter’s clay, which, when used by 
sculptors, 18 mixed with a portion of sandstone, 
finely pulveiizcd, to make it work freely. In 
painting the term “modeling” is used to denote 
that quality which conveys to the eye tJie sense 
of piojection, \olumo, and bulk of an object 

MODEL YACHTING. The pastime of sail- 
ing model yachts. In England it is known as 
miniature 3^achting, under which name it was 
first generally practiced in America. The boats 
used were either exact models to scale of well- 
known large yachts, or of such perfection as to 
be capable of being built full size from tlic 
models Departures fiom conventional design 
and new’ types aie frequently tried out first in 
model yachts. Model }^achting as an organized 
pastime is popular in Great Britain and the 
United States and several clubs have been 
foirned in the larger cities to promote racing 
between model yachts. Model sailing yachts 
are usually of sloop or schooner iig and many 
of the modern ones are of the fin-keel type with 
outside lead ballast. The hulls of these model 
yachts are made in various w^ays, but arc usu- 
ally either shaped up from one piece of soft 
wood, dug out inside and decked, or are “built 
up” of laj’ers of soft-wood plank, shaped to the 
hon/ontal section or plane befoie fastening to- 
gether and then smoothed down to the sectional 
and profile shape, the labor of the modeling 
being thus lessened. These models are rigged 
with great accuracy and, m sailing them, they 
are usually steered mechanicall.v. They some- 
times have a weighted rudder, either with lead 
on the rudder or on tlie tiller, so that tJie former 
swings as the boat heels and thus counteracts 
its tendency to come up into the wind Others 
have tlie mam sheet attached to the tillei wuth 
a wire-sprmg control which returns tlie nidder 
to a fixed position when the pressure from the 
sheet IS relieved, while some have other forms 
of balance gear or tillers that may be set in 
any desired position. They thus stwr them- 
selves on the various points of sailing, in the 
United States model yachts are sometimes built 
up to b feet or over in length, but aie usually 
from 30 to 48 inches long In regattas they are 
frequently handicapped according to local meas- 
urement rules. In experimental work the model 
department is one of the most important 
branches of modern shipbuilding plants, owing 
to the practice of “trying out” important yachts 
in the shape of models beford proceeding with 
full-size construction. In this manner faults 
in design are discovered and remedied. Naval 
vessels are also usually tested out with models 


in experimental tanks before building. In Great 
Britain model power yachting is very popular 
and models of various types of power boats 
are built from 2 to 4 or 5 feet in length, with 
miniature power plants (both steam and in- 
ternal-combustion engines). These are operated 
oil the small lakes and lagoons provided by the 
municipalities oi in experimental tanks 

MODENA, m5'd&-nA (Lat. Mutina). A for- 
mer ducln^ ill northern Italy, south of the Po, 
included in tlie comparttmento of Emilia in the 
modern Kingdom of Italy The Koman colony 
of Mutina was founded on the A^milian Way 
about 215 BO, after the conquest of Cisalpine 
Gaul Modena w’as acquired by the house of 
Ehte (qv. ) in 1288, and in 14.52 the Marquis 
Boiso d’Este was made Duke of Modena by the 
Emperor Frederick ill He was at the same 
time made Duke of Ferrara by the Pope, and 
the political destinies of the two cities were 
therefore united until 1598, when Ferrara was 
seized as an escheated fii'f by its overlord, the 
Pope, wdiile Modena, wnth Reggio and Miran- 
dola, remained in the possession of the house 
of Este. In 1796 the Duke Ercole was de- 
throned by Bonaparte, and Modena, with Fer- 
laia and Bologna, was erected into tlie Cispa- 
dane Republic, winch in 1797 w^as merged in 
the Cisalpine Republic. By the Treaty of Lun4- 
ville (1801) the Duke of Modena received the 
Brcisgau in exchange for bis duchy. On the 
death of Duke Ercole III in 1803 the duchy de- 
volved by marriage upon the liousc of Hapsburg, 
the daughter of Eicole having married Ferdi- 
nand, a son of Maria Tbciesa, and li was 
awarded by the Congress of Vienna to the sun 
of this marriage, Francis J\\ wiio proved a 
cruel despot. He married Beatrice, daughter 
of the King of {Sardinia. In 1831 an uprising 
forced him to take refuge in Austna, but he 
was promptly lestored by Austrian arms, and 
ruled by the methods which the Hapsburg con- 
nections made taniiliar in all parts of Italy at 
that time. Francis IV died m 1846 and was 
succeeded by his son, Francis V In 1848 he 
was forced to flee from his state, which pro- 
claimed itself a part oi the Sardinian Kingdom, 
but he w’as soon reinstated by Austna He fled 
when war with Austna liroke out in 1859, and 
although it wms provided by tlie Treaty of 
Zurich that he should he restored, the people 
of the duchy declared their wish to he united 
with Sardinia in the new^ Kingdom of Italy. 
Modena then became incorporated into united 
Italy See Italy 

MODENA. A city in northern Italy, for- 
merly t}u‘ capital of the Duciiv of Modena and 
now* the capital of the province of tfie same 
name, situated in a rich gardened plain between 
tlie Panaro and the Seech ia, 24 miles northwest 
of Bologna (Map: Italy, C 2). A navigable 
canal connects it with both rivers. It is a city 
of spacious streets and roomy arcades and is 
divided into an old and a new part by the his- 
toric Via xErnilia. On the main piazza rises the 
fine Hoinauesque cathedral, dating from 1099, 
b)^ Lanfranco. The exterior was restored in 
1893 and the interior in 1897. The facade is 
embellished with curious sculptures. The ex- 
terior IS also enriched by a rose window and by 
a colonnade encircling the whole edifice. The 
interior is at first disappointing, hut is m real- 
ity imposing. Inhere are here a good altarpiece 
by Dosso Dossi and a fine group by Mazzoni. 
Thp famous Campanile, dating from 1224, is 
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over 300 feet It leans slightly The 

Gothic cliurch of San Francesco has an immense 
and excellent terra-cotta “Descent from the 
Cross” by Bcgarelli. The church of San Pietro 
is remarkable for its fine brick Renaissance 
facade. 

Modena is rich in palaces The Palace Al- 
bergo Arti (1767) now holds the municipal 
museum, containing several interesting collec- 
tions. The historic library here — Bibliotcca 
Estense, one of the most famous in Italy — had 
140,740 volumes and also over 8000 manuscripts 
in 1913, some of them very rare It possesses in 
addition a coin collection and museum of arch- 
teology Its picture gallery is quite well known, 
comprising examples by Correggio, Dosso Dossi, 
Guido Keiij, and Velazquez The splendid ducal 
palace dating from 1635 is now used for a mili- 
tary school Modena has statucH of Tassoni 
and Victor Emmanuel II The trade of Modena 
^is not very important There are weekly cattle 
markets — gram, beef, sausages, fruit, wine, and 
liquois being chiefly dealt in The manufac- 
tuics are few Linen and woolen goods, leather, 
hats, vinegar, glass, and pottery are pioduced. 
Silk IS woven, but less extensively than formerly. 

In art history Modena is known for its terra 
cottas It is the scat of an archbishop and has 
a university, a theological seminary, a raililaiy 
school foi nifdiitiy and cav'alry, a technical in- 
stitute, a technical school, an agricultural col- 
lege, and an <K*adomv of fine aits The iinivei- 
siiy, fouTKb'd in 1G83, has three faculties and a 
pharmaceutical and a veteiiiiarv scliool The 
numbei of students was 45“) in 1913. The public 
gardens are lovely, iind the site of the former 
rampaits seivi's as a jileaMiie giouiid Pop 
(commune), 1901, 64,843. census of 1911, 70,- 
923. For liistoi \ , see Modex \ (duchy) 

MODEFTA, Gustavo (1803-61). ‘ A noted 
Italian actoi He was hoin in A'cnice and began 
the practice of bm, fiist at Bologna, then at 
Rome. He made his d^but at the latter place 
in 1826 and at once spiang into jirominence as 
a tragedian. Among his greatest impersona- 
tions were those in the plays of Allien, and 
several fiom the French, especially tlu* lole of 
Louis XI Political troubles obliged him to live 
in exile from 1831 to 1837 In the movements 
of 1847 hiH patiiotism again led him to take a 
prominent ])art. He published at this time his 
DialaqliPtif popolan 

MOD'ERATOB (Lat moderator, one who 
regulates, fioui moderate, to regulate; connected 
with modc^tus, discreet, modus, measure, and 
ultimately with OHG. mrzan, mezzan, Ger mes- 
sen, Goth, miian, AS metan, Eng 7nctc) A 
title of the ])iesiding officer on certain occa- 
sions, chiefly academic and ecclesiastical In 
the Congiegational and Presbyterian churches of 
the United States the title of moderator is given 
to the presiding ofliccr of assemblies. In the 
former the title is used not only in the meetings 
of congregations and district, State, and trien- 
nial conventions, but also in councils called to 
act in a judicial capacity The presiding officers 
in the series of Church courts provided for in 
the Presbyterian system, viz , the session, the 
presbytery, the synod, and the General Assem- 
bly, are usually called moderators The pastor 
of a local church is, ex officio, moderator of 
the session of the church, while in the other 
bodies mentioned the moderators are elected 
from among the presbyters. The most impor- 
tant function of these officers, apart from pre- 
VoL XVI.— 5 
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siding at the sessions of the bo^, is the naming 
of the standing committees. ITie term is also 
applied to the superintendent of the examina- 
tions for degrees and honors at the universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford. In the United States 
the presiding officer of a town meeting is also 
called moderator. 

HODEBN GREEK. See Greek Language 
(at the end). For the literature of modern 
Greek, ace Romaic Litekatuee. 

MODEBK INSTANCE, A. A novel by W. 
D. Howells (1881). Though painful in its gen- 
eral features, it is a graphic picture of certain 
phases of New England life. 

MOD^EBNISM. A term applied to opinions 
advanced by Catholic writers — i*hiefly ecclesias- 
tics' — both in Europe and America, which ran 
counter to traditional orthodoxy It was an 
attempt to adjust religious views to the spirit 
of modern progicss It finally drew from Pius 
X an Encyclical which reprobated the doctiine 
as modernism and its teachers as model nists. 
The system is considered an outcome of the 
French Revolution, liberalism, and modern 
critical scholarship Its advocates, in many in- 
stances men of ability and education, are not 
always clear m their formulas. Their tendency 
appears to be a denial of the objective value of 
the Catholic creed and a confining of its dog- 
mas to a mere symbolism begotten of the moat 
intimate aspirations of individual human na- 
ture Albert Houfin, at one time a partisan, 
III luH History of Catholic Modernism (Pans, 
1913) says modernism may be defined as “the 
desire of adapting religion to the social, moral, 
and intellectual needs of the times, and if the 
word (‘mployed to designate it is not very an- 
cient, it at least represents the eternal conflict 
between the spirit of progress and the spirit of 
inertia, between those w'ho make of religion a 
formula and those for whom it is life itself.” 
They summoned to their aid principles advo- 
cated by Kantism, pragmatism, evolution, and 
highci criti(*i8ra The spread of the propa- 
ganda was rapid and wide. There were cham- 
pions of the new doctrine in the Old World 
and the New The antichristian and anticlerical 
pi ess entered the lists. Names of note sub- 
scribed to it — names such as Father George 
Tyrrell (qv), whom Houtin calls the leader, 
Baron Frederic von Hugel, Alfred Loisy (q.v.), 
and otheis From 1888 until 1907 there' was 
no general censure Some writings had been 
condemned and letters of remonstiance from 
some cardinals and bishops WH^rc issued In 
July, 1907, a decree approved by the Pope ap- 
peared, its opening words were “Lanientabili 
sane (*xitu ” It contained and condemned as 
h(‘retical, false, rash, bold, and offensive 65 
propositions, 38 of winch related to biblical 
criticism and the remainder to modernism 
Cardinal Vaimtclli on Aug 28, 1907, wrote to 
bishops and superiors of religious ordeis de- 
manding an immediate and rigorous suspension 
ot professors in all educational institutions who 
did not conform to the decree. He moreover 
proscribed the reading of all publications favor- 
ing modernism On September 6 of the same 
year was communicated to the whole world the 
encyclical of Pius X beginning with the words 
“Pascendi Dominici Gregis,” wfliicli words are 
now its historical title Modernism, it says, 
is a synthesis of all heresies and has affected the 
layman, the theologian, the historian, the critic, 
th«' apologist, and the reformer. The causes of 
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this novelty are put down as curiosity, pride, 
and ignorance of scholastic philosophy, it has 
broached errors concerning tlie inspiration, 
truth, and study of Holy Writ; concerning the 
teaching of the Chuich, Christology, the sacra- 
ments, the institution and organization of the 
Church, and doctrinal evolution The encyclical 
seeks the necessary remedies and imposes a 
series of energetic measures and closes with a 
stirring appeal to the rulers of tlie Chuich. It 
proposes the study of scholastic philosophy, the 
removal of all educators imbued witli modern- 
ism, the prohibition of all publications of a 
like nature, and the convening by bishops every 
two months of a Council of Vigilance whose 
duty it shall be to abolish everything that 
savors of novelty in religious matters. Natu- 
rally those indicted in the encyclical were vehe- 
ment in their protestations The general atti- 
tude seems to have been one of peaeetul sur- 
render, But Pius X had not as yet struck tlio 
final blow. It came in the shape of a decree 
the initial words ol which aie ‘ Sacrorum anti- 
stitum.” It IS dated Sept. 1, 1910. It im- 
peaches modernist obstinacy and specious cun- 
ning. It adds to the practical measures lard 
down in the “Pascendi ” It insists upon all 
members of the piiesthood of all ranks and 
upon candidates for holy oidcrs and upon all 
professors in all houses of ecclesiastical train- 
ing taking a solemn oath respecting modernist 
views and adhering to all the authoritative 
teaching of the Cliurch It is simply a piofos- 
sion of faith, giving assent to all articles of 
Catholic belief and dissenting from all the 
tenets in all times condemned by the Church 
of Home All wlio take it swear that they 
admit the existence of God and the demonstra- 
bihty of the same by the light of natural 
reason; that they accept the exterior proofs of 
revelation, i.c , miracles and prophecies, as 
indubitable signs of the divine origin of reli- 
gion, that tliey acknowledge the Chuich as 
guardian and mistress of the revealed word 
which was declared by Christ during his life 
on earth and declared really and historical! v; 
that they reject the heretical sujijiosition of the 
evolution of dogma; tliat they deny the sub- 
stituting for the deposit of divine faith confided 
to the Church a philosopliic fiction or an evolu- 
tion, of human conscience susceptible of indefi- 
nite progress, that they adhere to everything 
contained in the encyclical “Paseendi” and the 
<iecree ‘‘Lainentabili,’’ all relating to the history 
of dogma ; that they do not consent to the 
statement that anything proposed by the Church 
can contradict history or be incompatible with 
the most authentic origin of Christianity, that 
they refuse to affirm that there is nothing divine 
in sacred tradition or if it be divine it is so 
in a pantheistic sense only, that they wnll sup- 
port unto the end that the certain criterion of 
truth is, lias been, and will be till the end in 
the episcopacy transmitted through apostolic 
succession, not, howeviT, in such manner as to 
hold that which is most in keeping with the 
culture of an epoch, but in the sense tliat the 
absolute truth preached in the beginning must 
never be believed in any other meaning 

This synopsis discloses more clearly perhaps 
than anytliing else can some^of the most strik- 
ing declarations made by tlie modernists Prac- 
tically the entire Catlmlic jiriesthood subscribed 
to these promises. Those who refuserl Jiavi* 
been dealt with severely and are outside the 


pale of the Church either as suspended or ex- 
communicated. At the present moment there 
are apparent no symptoms of modernism within 
the Roman Catholic church 

Bibliography. The best reading on the sub- 
ject of inoderiiism will be found m the Acts of 
the Roman see and notably among the docu- 
ments alluded to in this article; tlie works of 
Father George Tyrrell, especially M edtcBvahsni 
(London, 1909) , also liis Autobiography and 
Life (2 vols., lb, 1912) ; Charles Gore, The New 
Theology and the Old Religion (New York, 
1008) , Cardinal Alercier, Le modcrnisme (Brus- 
sels, 1008, Eng trans , St. Louis, 1910) ; Joseph 
Rickaln, The Model mst (London, 1908); A. L. 
Lilley, Modirmsm : A Record and Review (New 
York, 1908) ; Paul Sabatier, Modernism, trans- 
lated by C A. Miles, Jowett lectures (ib, 
1008) , Newman Smyth, Passing Protestantism 
and Coming Catholicism (ib, 1008); A F. 
Loisy, The Gospel and the Church (ib, 1009) ;• 
A>rnieersch, Tnuiatus de Modermsmo (Bruges, 
1010) , J M Barnpton, Modnnism and Modei'n 
Thought (London, 1918) , Albert Houtain, 
L’Histoirc dll modermsme catholique (Paris, 
1013) 

MODEBN MACCABEES, Kniqiits of tiil 
A fraternal bimoiicial oiganization founded in 
1881 foi social and benevolent purposes I he 
organization bad at the close of tlic year 19 \4 
one great camp and 1290 suliordiiiate tents or 
branches, vith a total membership of 01,863. 
During the year 1014 the organization dis- 
bursed $1,240,000, and the entire amount of 
benefits paid since the date of oiganizatum was 
$21,500,880 This is the original ordei bearing 
this title 

MODES (OF., Fr. mode, from Lat. modus t 
measure, mannei ) . I'lic octave species in use 
before the time of the invention of harmony as 
well as dining the period of the contrapuntal 
style up to the time of Bach The original 
scale of the ancient Giet'ks was a descending 
minor scale with semisteps between the third 
and fourth and seventh and eij^hth degrei's. 
Other tones than the fundamental were also 
taken as starting points, but the tones of the 
original scale remained unaltered This shifted 
the position of the senii steps every time the 
starting tone was shifted. The ( ombinations 
of tones thus obtained witp regarded as sepa- 
latc scales and called octave species. 'Jhis sys- 
tem the theoiists of the earlv Middle Ages 
adopted, but instead of using drsrcndmq scales 
they made use of ascaidinq ones. At tlie same 
time tli(‘v retained the original Greek names, 
but applied them to scales not corresfiondmg 
to tlie original Gieek giales. From among the 
nine octavo species of the Greeks four were 
originally selected for tlie siTvicc of the Church. 
Those wore known as the authentic modes 
Their establishment is commonly attributed to 
St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who died in 
397 AD Some time later — and tradition men- 
tions St Gregory I (Pope from 590 to 604) as 
their originator — four other modes were added. 
Tliese w’eie called the plaqal modes. During 
the sixteentii century, when the principles of 
harmony began to be first understood, two more 
authentic with their corresponding plagal modes 
w'crc added, so that the total number of Church 
modes was 12. Some theorists claimed the 
existence of two more, Locrian and Hjpolocrian 
(one authentic and one plagal) ; but neither of 
these was ever used in actual practice The 
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reason for their rejection will become apparent (3) the mediant; (4) the participant. The 
a little farther on. The following is a complete final is the tone on which every melody ends, 
table of tiie fourteen modes: By means of this tone the mode in which any 



V Mode. I^ycllan 



VII Mode. 






Mixolyclian. 


IX Mode. 






Moliaii 


XI Mode. 


Locnon 


XIII Mode (or XI). 


Ionian. 


PLAGAL MODES 

II Mode. Hypodorian. 

IV Mode. Hypopliryfflan. 

VI Mode. Hypolydlan 

L , 1 :; — 

Till Mode ITypomixolydiaa. 


X Mode. _ HypoSBoIlan. 

^ ^ f- 

SEE FFZfl 


XII Mode. 





XIV Mode (or XII) Hypolonlan. 



(In tins table the final note, eorrespondin^ to 
our modem tonic, of each mode is indicatca by 
a half note, the seraistops by slurs ) It will be 
seen that the compass of every authentic mode 
18 from the final to its octave above, that of 
every plagal mode from a fourth below to a 
fifth above the linal I' very authentic mode has 
its corresponding plagal distinguished bv the 
prefix hypo (under), and beginning a fourth 
below the authentic mode Furthermore, every 
mode must be considcied as consisting of two 
series of tones foinimg either a pentachord oi a 
tctrachord in such a in.inncr that the highest 
tone of the lower senes is at the same time the 
lowest tone of the liigher senes. In the au- 
thentic modes the liist five ton<*s constitute the 
pentaeliord, the last four the tctrachord In 
the plagal modes the tctrachord com(‘S before 
the pentachord. The former urrangement is 
called by the eminent theorist Zarlino (qv) 
harrnoniG ditxsion {dixnsumv annonica) , the 
latter arrangement, arithmciival dicumon {dim* 
sione aritmetica) . In examining the above table 
it will be noticed that the pentachords and 
tetrachords of all the inodes, except the Locrian 
and Hypolocrian, exhibit the compass of a 
perfcct Mih or fourth. In these two modes the 
pentachord represents the compass of a di- 
mimshed fifth, the tctrachord that of an aug- 
mented fourth (tiitonus). Botli these intervals 
were strongly condemned by musical theory, and 
hence these two modes were re]ected as impure, 
and therefore impracticable 

In every mode four notes have a special sig- 
nificance, just as the tonic, dominant, and aub- 
dominant have in our modern scales These 
, notes are. ( 1 ) the final; ( 2 ) the dominant; 


melody is written is determined. If it moves 
within the range of the final and its octave, the 
mode IS authentic, if it moves below or above 
the final, the mode is plagal The dominant of 
every authentic mode is found a fifth above the 
final of every plagal mode a third below the 
dominant of its corresponding authentic mode. 
The only tone which can ne\cr scivo as a dom- 
inant 18 B. Whenever B would occur C is sub- 
stituted for it The reason for this change is 
that B always forms a dissonant interval with 
F, either an* augmented fourth or a diminished 
fifth TIio mediant deiivi's its name from the 
fact tliat in the authentic inodes it alAvays lies 
riiidwav betw(‘en the final and tin* dominant, 
it is always the tliird tone of the mode In 
the plagal modes tlie position of the mediant is 
rathei unsettled, owing to the necessity of ob- 
taining a convenient tone foi eadenc(‘s, as in 
the ease of the dominant, and for the same 
reason B can never appear as a mediant. C 
is invariably .substituted The participant m 
the authentic modes Ih's (other between the 
final and the mediant, oi betweem the mediant 
and the dominant. If, however, two notes lie 
betw(M‘ii the m(*diant and the dominant, either 
tone may serve as the participant In the 
plagal models the participant is always the 
same as the dominant of the coi responding 
authentic mode Since each plagal mode begins 
a fourth below its eoi responding authentic, this 
dominant (participant of the plagal) is the 
same as the lowest tone of tlie plagal mode. 
Hero, again, B is barred and C substituted. 
Likewise F ean never be ])articipant, the next 
higlier tone (G) being substituted 
While every melody must end upon the final, 
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it may begin upon any one of the four juat-meii* 
tioned tones But any phrase except the last 
of a melody may also end upon these tones. 
Hence they are also called cadences or modular 
Hons. As in a long melody a feeling of monot- 
ony would be produced by the constant employ- 
ment of these modulations, two or moie tones 
are admitted. The final, dominant, mediant, 
and participant are called regular modulations 
and the additional tones conceded modulations 
One of the most frequent of tiiese conceded 
modulations is the seventh tone of the mode. 
This always appears an octave lowei than the 
true pitch, on account of a license peimitting 
tlie extension of every authentic mode by one 
tone below its final and of eveiy plagal mode 
by a sixth above the final In order to bring 
melodies within tlie range of certain voices it 
sometimes happens that they aie written a 
fourth higher or a fifth lower than the regular 
mode Such transposition is always indicated 
by a B flat in the signature. In these cases the 
true final will be either a fourth below or a 
fiftli above the closing note 

According to their lange melodies aie classed 
as per feet y imperfect, and superfluous A per- 
fect melody moves within the range of the mode 
in which it IS written ; an imperfect melody does 
not exhaust the entire range, a supeifliioiis 
melody exceed‘d the range either above (»r below. 
Some melodies exhaust the eumplele range of 
both the authentic and its corresjjonding plagal 
mode; these aie said to be wiitten in a mixed 
mode. See Greek Music, Plain Chant, and 
for an explanation of the two modes iii use at 
present, H(‘e Major, Minor 

MODES'TO. A city and the county seat of 
Stanislaus Co , Cal , 77 miles south by east of 
fSacrameiito, on the Tuolumne Rivei and on 
the Southern Pacific Kailroad (Map. California, 
D o). It has some manufac tines and a tiade 
in gram, fruit, w^ool, live stock, alfalfa meal, 

hay, and dairy products, being located in a 

pioductive legion, the fertility of wdiich l^ de- 
veloped l)y an elaborate system of iiiigation. 
The couithouse, public library, and county 
hospital are line structures. Modesto adopted 
the commission form of government in 1912. 
I he city owns its water works Pop , 1J)00, 

2024, 1910, 4034. 

MODICA, mi’/d^-ka. A city in the Province 
of Syracuse, Sicily, 33 miles southwest of the 
city of Syracuse, in the fertile and beautiful 
valley of the river Mauro. It is 1447) f(H‘t above 
the sea (Map* Italy, E 0) There are a public 
library, a hospital, an infant as\lum, a Gym- 
nasium, technical schools, a technical institute, 
and a theatre. The chief pioducts are cattle, 
wune, giam, oil, and tropical fruits Poj) (com- 
mune), 1001, 48,902, 1911, 7)5,924 

MODIFICATION OF TEMPO. See Tempo. 

MODIL^LION (OP. niodillion, modighon, Pr 
modilhon, from It. modiglione, modi 11 ion, from 
Lat. modulus, model). An oinaiiiental bracket 
much used in classic architecture, especially in 
the cornices of the Corinthian and Composite 
styles It is so called only when used in a 
long series — not singly — and is usually small 
Larger and single brackets are called consoles 

MODIOLOIDES, mo'di-d-loPdez ( Neo-Lat. 
Horn, pi., from Lat. modiolus, nave of a wheel -4- 
Gk. el5or, eidos, form). One of the veiy earliest 
tosbil clams known, found in rocks of Low'^er 
Cambrian age. See Pobdilla, PELEcypoDA. 
MODIOMOBFHA, m5'di-6-mdr'fia (barrel- 


shaped; from modio, an abbreviation of Lat 
modiolus, the nave or hub of a wheel, and 
Gk. morphs, form, shape). A group 

of pelecypods similar in aspect to the recent 
My Ulus, of w^hich they are the Paleozoic proto- 
type. The fossil Modiomorpha aie extremely 
abundant in the Devonian rocks, especially of 
North America. See Pelecypoda. 

MODJESKA, m6^}&8'kk, Helena (1844-1909). 
A noted actress, of Polish origin, w^ho after 
1876 resided in the United States She w^as 
the daughter of Michael Opido, a musician, and 
ivas 1)01 n in Cracow, Oct. 12, 1844. Married 
ill 1860 to d manager named Modrzejew’ski, from 
the contraction of wdiosc name comes that by 
which she is known, she became in 1865 the 
leading actress in* the theatre of her native city 
Her husband died in 1865 and three years later 
she w^as mairied to Count Bozenta Chlapowski 
and became the stai of the Imperial Theatie of 
Warsaw. Political difficulties and ill health 
led her in 1876 to go Avith hoi husband and 
others, including Henryk Sienkiewicz, to Cali- 
fornia, w'herc they established a Polish colony 
This did not succeed, and after only a few 
months’ study of English the Polish Countess 
made her d^but in San Francisco (July, 1877) 
as Adrienne Lecoiivreur She won a surprising 
success, and was soon seen in New York in the 
same play In 1880 she made her London d^but 
in the part of Camille In 1889 and 1890 she 
staried with Edwin Booth, with whom she had 
already in 1883 appeared in Romeo and Juliet 
Her most notable impersonations W'orc of Shake- 
spearean characters, among them Oplniia, Rosa- 
lind, Viola, Imogen, Ch‘oj)atra, and Lady Mac- 
beth , but she was also famous as Mar) Stuart, 
and appeannl with success in modern plays 
Her great natural gifts gained Iier as a tragic 
actress a foiemost rank ujxm the American 
stage, despite the fact that she never used 
English wuth ease In May, 1905, she was 
given a farewell benefit in New York City at 
the Metropolitan Opera House She then settled 
in Orange County, in southern California, and 
died April 8, 1009. She was buried at Ciacow, 
Poland Consult R. W Gilder, in Matthews 
and Hutton, Actors and Actresses of Great 
Britain and the United States (New York, 
1886) , McKay and Wingate, Famous American 
Ictors of To-Day (ib., 1896) , L C. Strang, 
Famous Actresses of the Day in America (Bos- 
ton, 1899) ; William Winter, The Wallet of 
Time, vol. i (New York, 1913) , and above, all. 
Memories and J mprcssions of Helena Modjeska: 
in Autobwgtaphy (ib, 1910) 

SXbDLIKQ, med'ling. A town and favorite 
summer resort of Lower Austria, situated at 
tbi‘ foot of the Wieneiwald, 10 miles south- 
.soutlnvest of Vienna (Map. Austria-Hungary, 
E 2) It has a fifteenth-century church, a mili- 
tary academy, a girls’ school, and an agricul- 
tural school with courses in brewing and horti- 
culture. The manufactures consist of iron prod- 
ucts, railway supplies, boilers, sash and blind 
w^ork, cartons, lacquer, and shoes. Pop., 1900, 
15,304, 1910, 18,067. 

MO^DOC. A small but warlike and ag^es- 
sive tribe, formerly ranging about Lower lOa- 
math Lake and Lost River, and on the extreme 
northeast frontier of California. The name is 
said to mean ‘aliens’ (i.e., enemies), having 
been given by some one of the neighboring 
tribes. They call themselves Maklaka, ^people,* 
and with their northern neighbors, the Klamath, 
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whose language they speak and with whom they 
originally formed one tribe, are classified as a 
distinct linguistic stock known as Lutuamian. 
At some earlier period they seceded from the 
parent Klamath tribe and established them- 
selves on Lost River. Their houses were round 
log structures, covered wuth earth, and their 
women were expert basket weavers and cradle 
makers. The Modoc made no alliances, but 
were at war with all the weaker surrounding 
tribes, and carried on a regular slave trade by 
selling their captives to the Columbia tribes in 
exchange for ponies. They came into early 
collision with the California immigrants, and 
a chronic warfare was inaugurated, marked by 
wholesale massacres on both sides. In 1850 
they were severely defeated by troops under 
Captain Lyon In 1852 they massacred a num- 
ber of settlers, for which terrible retaliation 
was made by a band of miners under the no- 
torious Ben Wright, who invited their warriors 
to a feast and peace conference and treacher- 
ously murdered 41 of the 40 who responded 
Although thus diminished by nearly half their 
fighting force, the Modoc recommenced the war 
of extermination, which continued until 1864, 
when they entered into a treaty by which they 
agreed to go upon the Klamath reservation in 
Oregon By this time they had been reduc6*d 
to about 250. Finding their position there 
intolerable by reason of the persecution and 
insults of the Klamath, who considered them 
as rebels, the majority under a younger leader 
known as Captain Jack (qv ) loft the reserva- 
tion and returned to their old home on Lost 
River. They were induced to return on promise 
of protection, but finding themselves again sub- 
jected to the same iiersecutiori without official 
redress, tliey returned to Lost River, leaving 
only about iOO behind under the old hereditary 
chief Skoncliin. Orders were given to the troops 
to bring tlicm hack, and on Nov 2b, 1872, the 
final Modoc war was begun by a night attack on 
Captain dack’s camp The Modoc retreated to 
the Lava Beds, just across the line, where they 
so intrenched tliemscdves in the labyrinth of vol- 
canic rocks that 400 regular troo])8 were twice 
forced to retiie with heavy loss without being 
able to come near t‘nough even to see one of 
their concealed enemies A pcaci* cominis.sioii 
to confer w^itli the hosiiles was then ai)pointed, 
consisting of Ceneral Canby, Rev Dr Tliomas, 
and Indian Sujiennteiident Meachain They 
met the head men of the Modoc on April li, 
1873. Jack repeated his demand to remain on 
Lost River and, on C/anby’s refusal, drtnv Ins 
revolver and shot him dead At the same 
moment the other warriors fired, killing Thomas 
instantly and severely wounding Meachain, but 
were driven off before they could finish the 
work by the arrival of the troops whom Canby 
had kept hidden within easy reach. The war 
w’as continued under General Davis until the 
hostiles were finally starved out and compelled 
to surrender two months later. A part of the 
surrendered hostiles were returned to their kin- 
dred on the Klamath reservation, Oregon, while 
the rest were transported to tin* Quapaw res- 
ervation in Oklahoma. Those on the Klamath 
reservation now number 212, and are apparently 
fairly prosperous and advancing and coalescing 
with the Klamath Those on the Quapaw 
reservation number 33, having decreased about 
one-half since the removal. See Klamath. 

MOQDBEB. The nephew of King Arthur, 


Tennyson reprosonts him ambitious to gain the 
throne, and after revealing Guinevere's unfaith- 
fulness to the King, he stirs up a revolt, during 
which Arthur is slain 

MODXTQNO, mA-doo'nyd. A town in the Prov- 
ince of Bari delle Ihiglie, Italy, 5 miles south- 
west of Bari. It lias a twelfth -century Renais- 
sance church and niaikets fruit. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 11,885; 1911, 11,784. 

MODIXLA'TION', in Music (Lat. modulatw, 
from modulariy to regulate, from modulus, dim 
of modus, measuie, manner) Tlie piocess of 
changing from one key to anothei within the 
same composition In a movement of oven the 
smallest dimensions monotony would lesult if 
the composer should confine himself stnctly to 
one key. There are two kinds of modulatums — 
passing and finul Passing inodiilation intio- 
duees chords belonging to othei keys only inci- 
dentally and soon leturns to tlie original kev 
But when a piece modulates so that the original 
key 18 abandoned and a new key takes its place 
the modulation is final In the sonata form 
(see Sonata) the first development of the prin- 
cipal subject confines itself only to passing 
modulations A final modulation occurs at the 
cntiance of the secondary subject (generally 
to the dominant key) The second or devel- 
opment section is concerned entirely with pass^ 
mg modulation But even here the clioice of 
keys IS not arbitrary However, no lules caii 
be given; the artistic and aesthetic instinct ol 
the composer is the sole guide According to 
the theory of the present day, all modulation 
IS regarded in its relation to the princqial kev 
of the piece, and, in a wilder sense, all k<*vs arc 
but steps within the unlimited domain of 
tonality ((|V.) Older composeis are ver.v 
sparing and careful in the use of modulation, 
but those of tlie mnetoenth century (especiallv 
Wagner, Schumann, Ohojiin) practically re 
moved all baineis Tlie means of modulation 
are various and cannot be discussed in an 
article like the jiri'scnt The most frequent 
expedient is tlie different interpretations put 
upon the same chord Thus the chord c, e, g 
may be* conceivi'd as tonic of C, dominant of 
V, 'subdominant of G, etc., and consiHineiitly 
can be used to modulate at once to tliose keys 
In modem music the chord of the diminished 
aev(*ntli plays an imjioitant jiart in modulation 
Thus cjjl, V, g, bh leads into D minor, tlie sani(‘ 
chord conceived as e, g, b[j, db into F minor, 
as g, bb», db, fb A minoi , as aff, cjf, e, g 
into B minor, etc. Consult F Driiseke, 1«- 
urisung zum Ixunstqcrcchtvn ModuUrren (Frei- 
erivvalde, 1876) , H Kiemann, i^tfsiemaiischc 
Modulatumslchrc (Leipzig. 1887), id, Ear- 
monxr und Modnlatxonsleh) e (ib, 1900), S 
Jadassohn, /hr Kunst zu moduheren (ib,1890) 
See llAKiViONY 

MOD'ULE (Fr. module, from Lat modulus, 
small measure) In architecture, a conventional 
unit of measurement foi determining the propor- 
tions of the various parts of a building, es- 
pecially of tlie classic orders Mtruviiis (iv, 3) 
divides a hexastyle Doric front, eg, into 44 
modules, a tetrastyle into 28, the lower 
diameter of tlic^ co'lumn then measures two 
modules, the height of the column 14 imKlules, 
and so on. This scheme was undoubtedly de- 
rived from late Greek writers The wTiters of 
the middle and late Renaissance, first in Italy 
and later in Frances delighted in designing in- 
dividual versions of the classic Roman orders 
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und in formulating for each of these a minutely 
detailed canon of proportions based upon mod- 
ules divided into “parts.” Thus, Vignola (q.v.), 
taking the lower aemidiaraeter of the shaft as 
his module, divided this into 12 parts for the 
Tuscan and Doric orders and 18 for the other 
orders. Palladio and some French writers di- 
vided the seniidiameter module into 30 parts for 
all the orders. The module of Perrault was 
one-tliird the diameter. Jomaid adopted as a 
module for Egyptian architecture one-tenth the 
height of the column Pr<if W R. Ware sim- 
phned Vignola’s scheme by taking the diam- 
eter as the module divided into six parts. See 
Orders of Architecture. 

MOD'ULTJS (Lat., small measure). A term 
variously used in mathematics In the theory 
of logaiithins (q.v ) it designates the multiplier 
by whicli one system of logarithms is trans- 
formed into another The expression V -p 
is often called the modulus of the complex num- 
ber a -F hi, where i stands for V (See 

Complex Number ) In the theory of numbers 
the term congruence ( q v. ) is a])plied to an 
equality in which we neglect certain quantities 
which are called moduli; eg., 26 12 (mod 7) 

denotes that 26 is congruent to 12 to the mod- 
ulus 7, i e, that 26 12 is a multiple of 7, or 

that the remainder found m dividing 26 by 7 
(i.e., 26 with the multiples of 7 neglected) is 
equal to the remainder found in dividing 12 by 
7, this remainder being 6 in both cases See 
Congruence. 

MODXTLirS OF ELASTICITY. See Elas- 
ticity. 

MOE, mo, J5bgen (Enqebretsen) (1813-82). 
A Norwegian poet, folklorist, and bishop. He 
uas burn at IIolc in Rin»enke, and hefoie his 
entry at the Univeiaity of Christiania became 
well acquainted with Aghiornsen (qv), later 
his collaborator. From 1835 to 1852 hardly a 
year passed during which Moe did not make a 
long tour of the country in search of populai 
legends. The first collection of these tales, 
edited by Moe and Asbiornsen under the title 
KorsJiC roJkeeventyr^ appeared in 1842-44, w^as 
republished by Moe in 18.52, and was tiaiisbited 
into English by Dasent (1859). Ilis SamJede 
Bkrxfter (2 vols, 1877) include popular poems 
(1849) and the juvenile stones, I Biondon oy i 
Kjwrnet (1851). Moe died at Christiansand, 
wheie he had been Risliop for seven years Con- 
sult J. B. Halvorsen, Norsk Forfattet-ljexikorif 
vol. iv (Christiania, 1896), and Heniik J.Tgei, 
Illustreret norsk Lit eratur histone , vol. iii (ib, 
1896). 

MOE, Louis Maria Niels Pedlb Halling 
(1859- ) A Danish illustrator and etcher, 

born near Arendal, Norway. He studied at the 
Academy of Copenhagen and undei Tuxen He 
IS best known for his illustrations of Saxo’s 
Kronike ( Winkel-Horn’s translation), of Sagas, 
and of many hooks foi children To a numbiu* 
of his illustrations he him.^elf wrote tlie text, 
such as Langt, langt hort i Bkoye (1904). After 
1900 he interested himself also in etching, and 
published collections of fantastic ])ictures fiom 
fairy tales and from animal life, among them 
Dyref aider (1909). 

MOE, (Ingebret) Moltke (1859-1913) A 
Norw’egian folklorist, born at Krddsherred in 
Hingerike, son of Jdrgcn Moe, H(‘ studied 
theology and the history of leligion at the 
University of Christiania and then took up the 
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study of comparative folklore. After 1876, when 
ho became collaborator with P. Chr. Asbjbrnsen, 
he w^ent through the country on a government 
stipend, collecting traditions. In 1886 he was 
appointed professor of the Norw'egian native 
language and of popular traditions, later also 
of Old Norse, at the University of Christiania. 
A learned and reiriaikably oultuied man. Moe 
performed a real service in the field of folklore. 
He contributed to numerous periodicals and was 
a collaborator in many important literary en- 
terprises As nil educational expert he was 
much consulted by the government. He revised 
seveial editions of Asbjfirnscn’s and Moe’s 
Folkeciyentyr and of Asbjoinsen’s Huldre- 
eventyr. Among his owm publications are- 
Aorskc Fom/iVc^e oy Folkmnsur (1877); Ten 
Norsle FolLcmser (1899), Fctskritmng og 
Folkedannelse (1900), a valuable w'ork Con- 
sult J. B Halvorsen, Norsk ForfattenLexikon 
(Christiania, 1885-1908) 

MOEL, moil (Welsh, hill). A hill having a 
rounded outline in its upper portion hecaiise the 
summit is protected from lapid denudation by a 
layer of soil and a growth of forest tiees or 
grass or by marshes of peat Consult Marr, 
The Geographical Journal (London, 1901). 

MOELLEB, meUler, Hp:nry (1849- ). 

An American Roman Catholic arcldushop, born 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, where In* studied at St. 
Xaviei’s College in 1863-69 lie was then a 
student m Rome, w^here he received the degree 
of D.D. fiom the Propaganda in 1876. He held 
a pastorate at Belief ontaine, Ohio, in 1876-77 ; 
was professor at Mount St. Mary’s Seminary in 
1877-79; and served as secretary to Bishop 
Chatard, of Indianapolis, in 1879-80. From 
1880 to 1900 he \va8 secretary and chancdlor of 
the archdiocese of Cincinnati, then served as 
Bishop of Columbus in 1900-03, and W'as pro- 
moted to Coad]utor Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
where he became Arcbliishop in 1904 and was 
invested w'lth tlie pallium m 1905. 

MOEN^ niS'cn. A Danish island in the Baltic 
Sea, separated from S(‘eland on the nortlnvost 
by the Ulv Sound and from Fa Ister on the 
southwest by the Grdn Sound (Maji* Denmark, 
F 3). Aiea, 82 squaie miles Pop, 1901, 14,- 
604; 1911, 14,127 Its sin face is remarkably 
irregular compared with tlie rest of Denmark 
The limestone formation which underlies a large 
pait of the country here crops out in the form 
of high and ste^ep chalk cliffs of great natural 
beaut V The soil is very fertih* Agriculture 
and fisheries are the leading industries The 
chief tow n and seaport is Stege, on the west 
coast, with a population in 1911 of 2250 

MCE^.^.* The Greek name of the Fates. See 
T^arca?:. 

MCEBIS, mc^'ris (Lat, from Gk. Mofpt?, Moi- 
ris), Lake The ancient name of a sheet of 
water in central Kgypt, a remnant of which, it 
is generally agreed, exists in the present Birket 
Karun or Birket el Kerun (lake of horns), .34 
miles long by 41^ miles wide, extending along the 
northwestcTn borders of the Province of Fayuin 
(Map: Egypt, C 2). Classical writers have 
left confused descriptions of a great artificial 
reservoir at tins locality for storing the water 
of the Nile and irrigating the surrounding coun- 
tiy by means of sluices As the lake is at pres- 
ent 130 feet below' tlie level of the sea, it must, 
within historic times, have hollowed out its bed 
200 feet, or the artifieial lake must have been a 
! small reservoir southeast of it, or else the an- 
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cients must have totally misrepresented the 
whole matter. The investigations of Major 
Brown, which ha\e been fully confirmed by 
Petrie, seem to point to the last-narm'd solution. 
Ihe lake formed by the Bahr Vnsuf (doseph’n 
Canal) must have been iniieh largei, until tlie 
kings of the twelftli dynasty, and later the 
second Ptolein^^, diked off consider ble poitions. 
The senninythical King Man is of llcrodotuH is 
AmeneTiihat III, the biijldco of the Labynntli 
(q.v ), wliose two colossi have be(‘ii discovered 
,at Biahrriu Consult VV. M FlindiTs Petrie, 
Uawara, Ihahmu^ and Arstnot (London, 1889) 

MCEBITHEt^BJITM. A very genet aliz:e<l ios- 
sil mammalian typo, the most primitive known 
ancestor of the Ih oboscKb^a It was about the 
size of a tapir and is found in Upper JCocene 
deposits of the Fayum, Egypt It was a sub- 
aquatie ariiinal, and its chief reai'Uiblanee to the 
elephants was the eiilaiginnent of tlu^ same front 
pair of t(‘oth as those (instituting th(> tusks of 
the modern elephants, the' stuicture of the 
grinding teeth showed them to be essentially 
ancestral to those of Jhibeoiuastodon (qv) 
Other parts of the animal exhibit analogies ti) 
the primitne sea I'ow^s or sirmiians 

MOERO, mwa'iA, IVIolkO'Mkata, or Mwkkij 
A lake in south CVntral Afrua, 8ituai(‘d 100 
miles west of tlie south end of Lake 'langaiiyika 
(Map Congo, Belgian, E 4) It lies on a 
plateau at an altitude of 3000 fec't and is sur- 
rounded, especially on the riortli, by wmoded 
mountains having an alpine aspect. It is 08 
miles long. 24 miles wide, and its bottom slopes 
gradually downward towards the north, wdiere 
depths of 40 feet are registered. An extensive 
BW^amp, 30 miles long, at (ho south end marks 
the former extent of the lake It is evidently 
of great age, as it contains u remarkable speeu's 
of fish belonging to the Silurinii ])eriod and of 
ampliibioiis liabits The Liiapiila Fixer enti'is 
the lake at the southern end and b‘a\es at the 
northern (md to pun the Congo The lake was 
discoveied in 1807 by Livingstone The settle- 
ment ol Bhodesia was founded on its eastern 
shore in 1892 

MCESIA, me'slil-ii (Lat., from Gk Mottrm, 
Moisia) An ancient Roman province, bound(*d 
bv the Danube, and for a short distance by the 
Savua (8ave) on tlie rioitli, the Black Fea on 
the cast, the mountain chains of ILcnius (Bal- 
kan) and Orhelus on the south, and the range ol 
tScaidus and the river Drums on the w'est (Map 
Rome, E 2) 1lie river Cibius (Tzihiit/a) di- 
vided it into two paits, of which tlie eastern 
(Mresia Inferior) cori'esponded approxiinatelv^ 
to tlic present Bulgaria and the wester u (Micsia 
Superior) to Seivia Its oiiginal iiihahitants 
w^ere mostly of Thracian rac'e. Gaulish oi Celtic 
invaders settled in western Mmsi a ah()ut277 nc, 
under the name of Scoi disci The Romans fust 
came in contact with th(' tnlies of M(i*sia after 
the coiKjuest of Mac(Hlonia In 75 n c C Scribo- 
nius Curio, proconsul of Maci^donia, forced Ins 
way as far noith as the Danube and gained a 
victory over th(‘ Mmsians, hut tlie country was 
not completely subjugated till 29 » c It w^as 
made a Roman provmei* in the reigii of Augustus 
and flourished for moie than two centunes: but 
as a froiitiei province it w^as much evpostsl to 
hostile invasions and required a line of foiticsses 
and stations all along the south bank of the 
Danube and a w^all from Axi >polis to Toini Ihe 
chief Roman iowms Avere Vuninacmm in Moesia 
Supcuor, and Istros, IMarcianopohs, Nicopolis, 


and Tomi (to which Ovid was banished) in 
Mcesia Inferior in 250 A.D. the Goths (q.v.) 
made an irruption into the country and de- 
feated and slew the Roman Emperor Decius m 
the following year, and about the end of the 
fourth century it w'as given up to them by the 
Emperor Tlieodosius 1. (See M(ESO-Goths.) 
Slavic tubes settled in Miesia in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, and towards the close of the 
seventh eeniuiy the Biiigariaiib established their 
kingdom in the easier ii part Consult S. E. 
Stout, Ihe Uovonvrs of Mwma (Princeton, 
1911). 

MCESO-GOTHS, mtyKO-g^thsk A name given 
to the (foths who, early in the third century, 
settled in Lower Mresia, at tlie mouth of the 
Danube (Sec Mcesia ) In tin* fourth century 
they wM'ie con veiled to Christianity through the 
efioits of Ulfilas, who translati'd the Bible into 
tlieir dialect (Sec [h FII-AS ) The name Moeso- 
Goths IS ajiplied especially to those Goths who 
Kunained in Mmsia after the great migrations 
eardv in the fifth ceutury See Goths 

MOF'FAT, David IIalliday (1839-1911). 
An Am(‘ri('an banker and railroad builder, born 
at VVasliingtonville, Orange Co,. N Y. He be- 
came a bank messeng(‘r in New ^ ork City in 
1854. a bank eleik at Des ^Monies, Iowa, in 1855, 
and then cleik and casiner in a liank at Omaha. 
Ill 1800 h(‘ vx’cnt liy prairie schooner to Denver 
During the Civil War ho made seveial large 
sliipnientb of gold bullion to the East In 1866 
he b<‘taine cashier, and shortly afterward presi- 
dent, of the First National Bank of Dcnvei, in 
whicli capacity In* served until liis death. He* 
was pi(*sident of tlie Denver and Kio Grande 
Railroad in 1884-91, built tlnj Florence and 
Cripple Creek Railioad largely at his own ex- 
jxaise, and was mteiested in more than 100 
mines in Colorado 

MOFFAT, RonrRT (1795-1883) A Scottish 
Congn'gational missionary to South Africa, born 
in Gimiston, Scotland In i^nily life be was a 
gardener, but having made the acijuaintaiice of 
some Wesle^van ministers, he determined to en- 
gage in religious woik and sought to qualify 
hiniscdt to be a missioiiarv He was aceeptod by 
the J.oridon Missionaiv Society and set apait for 
the miiiistiy in 1816, was ajipomted to South 
Afiica, and ai rived at Cape Town early in 1817 
He juoeiH'ded to Namaijuakuid and to ihe kraal 
of Africaner, a savage chief, who was convert(‘d 
and bt'caiiie an earnest Christian 4 he conntiy, 
however, did not prove well adapted for the loca- 
tion of a mission centre, and Mollat, after hav- 
jiig (‘xplored a eonsideiable region, established 
the station of Kunirnaii m 1825 Ilis missionary 
lahois vveie very successful and productive of 
gieat bemdits in the ameiioiation of the charac- 
ter of the p('oplc and the development of civiliza- 
tion In 1859 a new centre was established 
among the IMatahele at Imijati. The missionary 
labors of Di Moffat and Ins travels and adven- 
tuies are deseiibed in liis book, Missionary 
labors and Scenes in South \f71ca (1842). 
Duiing 1839-43 lie visitv'd England and then re- 
turneci to Afnca and reniaiTiinl theie till 1870, 
when he went back to England and settled in 
Biixtori, London, wheie he spent the icst of his 
life In 1873 he was presented wiili the sum of 
£5800 in rcH’ogiiitioii of his gicat services. His 
wife (Mary Smith), whom he marri(*d in 1819, 
shared in all his missionary lahois, and his 
daughter Marv became the wife of David Living- 
stone (qv ). Besides the volume already men- 
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tioned, Dr, Moffat published Afnca, w OospH 
Light Shmvng m the Midst of Heathen Dark' 
ness: A Sermon on Faith (1841) and Rivers of 
Water in Dry Places: An Account of the IntrO' 
duction of Christianity into South Africa^ and 
of Mr, Moffafs Missionary Labors (1863) He 
also translated the Bible into the language of 
the Bechuanas. Tlie full account of Moffat’s 
life and labors is given in the Lives of Robert 
and Mary Moffat^ by their son, John Smith 
Moffat (London, 1885; popular ed., 1889). 

MOFFATT, James (1870- ) A British 

biblical scholar He was born in Glasgow and 
was edueated there in the academy, university, 
and Free Church College. He was ordained to 
the ministry of the Free church in 1896, was 
Jowett lecturer in London in 1907, and left his 
church at Brough ty Ferry in 1911 to become 
Yates professor of Gree^k and New Testament 
exegesis at Mansfield College, Oxford. He trans- 
lated (1904-05) Harnack’s Expansion of Chris- 
tianity, edited “Theasalonians” (1908) and 
“Revelation” in the Expositors Greek Testa- 
ment, and wTote The Historical Neic Testament 
(2d ed., 190] ) ; George Meredith, a Primer to 
the Novels (1909) , Paul and Paulimsm (1910) , 
a valuable Introduction to the Literature of th^ 
New Testament (1911), The Theology of the 
Gospels (1912), being lectures delivered at 
Glasgow; a new version of the New Testament 
(1913); Expositor's Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations (1915), 

MOFFETT, Cleveland (Langston) (1863- 
) All American journalist and author, 
born at Boonville, N Y , and educated at Yale, 
wheie he graduated in 1883. From 1887 to 1892 
he was conn(*cted w^ith the New York Herald, for 
four years on the European staff and for a year 
on the New York staff In 1893-94 he w’as 
foreign editor of the New York Recorder Mag- 
azine woik then engaged him for a time, but he 
returned to the Herald as Sunday editor ( 1908- 
09) In the meantime, and subsequently, novels 
and plays came from his pen Real Detective 
Stories ( 1898 ) , Careers of Danger and Daring 
(1901), A King in Rags (1907); The Battle 
(1909); The Bishop's Purse (1913), and the 
plays. Money Talks (1906); Playing the Game 
(1907), The Battle (1908), Greater than the 
Law (1912) He also translated Bourget’s 
Cosmopolis ( 1 894 ) . 

MOGABOB, m5g-a-dor', or Sueka 1’he prin- 
cipal seapoit of Morocco, situated on the Atlan- 
tic coast, 120 miles west-southwest of the city 
of Morocco, of w’hieh it is the port (Map* 
Africa, Cl) It is built on a rocky promontory, 
surrounded on the land side by sand dunes A 
channel between the town and a neigh boiing is- 
land forms the harbor. Mogador is the best- 
built town of Morocco, having been planned by 
a French engineer in 1760 A part of it, the 
Ka shall oi castle, is surrounded by w’alls and 
contains the residences of the Moorish officials 
and of the protected Jewish and Christian mer- 
chants Most of the Jews, however, Ine in a 
aejiarate quarter of the city. Its equable climate 
renders it a health resort which is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with European sufferers from 
tuberculosis The trade of the city is consider- 
able and is mostly with Great Britain and 
France. The principal exports are olive oil, al- 
monds, gum arabic, hides, goat skins, and wool 
The city occupies the site of a much older town. 
In 1844 it was bombarded by the French. Pop , 
about 22,0(X), nearly half of whom are Jews. 


MOGILA, mo-g^'la, or MOGILAS, Peter 
(C.1597--1647). A Russian theologian. He was 
born in Moldavia, of a noble Wallachian family, 
and was educated at the University of Pans. 
After serving in the Polish army he went into a 
monastery at Kiev and became metropolitan of 
that see in 1629 He set up a printing press 
and founded an academy and a library, to w^hich 
he gave his own collection of books He pub- 
lished a catechism in 1645 and other minor 
works His great title to fame rests upon the 
Confession of Fanth of the Greek Church, which* 
was draw’n up at his instance by the Abbot 
Kosslovski of Kiev, approved at a provincial 
synod in 1640, and accepted by the patriarchs of 
(’onstantinople, Jerusalem, and Antioch in 
1642-43 and by the Synod of Jerusalem in 1672. 
It has been edited in Greek and Latin by Pana- 
geotes (Amsterdam, 1667) and Hoffmann (Leip- 
zig, 1095). A German translation by Frisch 
appeared at Frankfort in 1727 ft is given by 
Von Kimmell in Lihri Symbohci Ecclesiw Orien- 
tahs (Jena, 1843) 

MOGK^ mdk, Eugen (1854- ). A Ger- 

man philologist, born at Dobeln, in Saxony He 
W’as educated at the University of Leipzig; 
w’orked in 1879-80 in the libraries of Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Upsala , and became a 
teacher in the Leipzig RealgjTnnasmm in 1883 
and professor of Norse philology at the Univer- 
sity in 1893. He edited the Altnordisrhe 8aga- 
Bibhothek (1891 et seq ) and Alinordische 
Texte (1886-90). To Paul’s Givndmss der ger- 
mamsehen Philologie he contributed important 
monographs on the literature of Iceland and on 
Germanic mythology He also w’rote Die 
deutsche Sittrn und Brauahe (1907) and Das 
Menschenopfer bei den Geimanen (1909) 

MOGOK, nHVgok The capital of the District 
of Ruby Mines, Upper Burma, India, 36 miles 
east of Irrawaddy (Map Buiiiia, (’ 2) The 
towoi lies in a valley at an altitude' of 4000 feet 
above the sea. It is a eolleetion of 9 villages 
and is the headquarters of the luby mines of 
Burma, which are controlled bv the Ruby Mines 
Company, a Eurojiean entei prise which has in- 
troduced complete modern milling equipment 
with hydioelectrio power furnished by the' Veni 
stream* Pop, 1901, 6078; 1911, 11,060. 

MO'GONTI'ACUM. 1’he Roman name of 
Mainz. 

MOGUL', Great (more correctly Mughal, or 
Moghul; Hind Mughal, from Mongol Mongol, 
Mongol, from mong, to be brave) llie popu- 
lar d<‘8ignation of the Emperor of Delhi as the 
inqieraonation of the powerful empire estab- 
lished in Hindustan by the Mongol conqueror, 
Baber, the great-grandson of Timur, in 1526. 
The mo.st important princes of this line, after 
Baber (the first Great Mogul), who died in 1530, 
were Akbar (1556-1605), Jehangir (1605-27), 
Shah Jehan (1628-58), and Auruiigzehe (1658- 
1707) In 1803 the Great Mogul, Sliah Alam II, 
W’as deprived of his throne, and in 1827 he sur- 
rendered even the appearance of authority, be- 
coming a pensioner of the British. In 1857 
Mohammed Bahadur, the last of the dynasty, 
who had been invested with the Imperial dignity 
at Delhi at the outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
was condemned for his complicity in the mutiny 
and transported to Rangoon, when* he died in 
1862 

Bibliography. H. G Keene, History of the 
Mogul Empire (London, 1888) ; Stanley Lane- 
Poole, History of the Mogul Emperors (ib., 
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] 892 ) ; Horn, Das Beer- und Kriegawesen der 
Oroasmoguls (Leyden, 1894) ; E. S. Holden, The 
Mogul Emperors of Hindnistan (London, 1896) ; 
Haidar, History of the Moguls of Central Asia 
(lb., 1898). The Bdhar-Ndma, or autobiogi apliy 
of Baber, was published by Beveridge (London, 
1906), while Mannucci’s Storm do Mogor, or 
Mogul IndiUy 1()53~J708, has been translated by 
Irvine (3 vols , ib., 1906-07). 

MOGULES'KO, Sigmund (1858-1914) A 
Jewish-Amencan actor, born m the Province of 
Bessarabia. When lie was nine years old, his 
musical talent was discovered by a famous can- 
tor visiting the town. After several years of 
eaily training Mogulcsko entered the Bucharest 
Conservatory of Music, and at 14 was already 
intrusted by the local cantoi with the leadership 
of a choir of 20 voices, besides performing a sim- 
ilar function in an opera chorus Six years 
later, with the opening of a Jewish theatre at 
Bucharest (the first of its kind in the woild), 
his desire to go on the stage was realized For 
seven years he played in Russian, Humanian, 
and Galician cities, and in 1885, when Jewish 
tlieatiicals w(*ie forbidden m Russia, settled in 
the United States Mogulesko, though a char- 
acter actor, was essentially a comedian His 
art was spontaneous, not studied. He was un- 
doubtedly one of th(* great(‘st Jewish actors since 
the founding of Jewish theatres. Hoi composed 
some entr'acte music, which has been frequently 
played in New Yoik theatres. 

MOGYOR6SSY, mdg'yo-ios'i, ArkAd (1851- 
). A Latinist, better known as Arcadiiis 
Avellanus Hi* was horn at Es/tergom, Hungary; 
leained Latin as a child, finishing his education 
in Hungary, and, having come to the United 
States, was editor and publisher in Philadelphia 
(after 1894) of the Praro Latinus (oi LaUn 
Herald), a Latin periodical for promoting tlie 
adoption of this language for speaking. Mogyo- 
r68sy’s publications include Palccstra • A Primer 
for Spohen Latin (1893-1915); Aiena Palces- 
tarum (1893), Robinson Crusceus (1897), 
Medulla (1898), The Colloqma of Maturinus 
Cofderius, the Teacher of John Cahnn (1904), 
Fahulcr Tusculanw (1913); tianslations into 
Latin of Ruskin’s Ring of the Golden River 
(1913) and of The Adi^cntures of Captain Mago 
(1914), an account of an imaginary pnirney of 
a Carthaginian sailor to Spain 

mohAcs, m6'h.icli. A gland commune and 
market town in the County of Baranya, Hun- 
gary, on the right bank of the Danube, 23 miles 
ea8t-southe*ast of Flinfkirchen (Map Hungary, 
F 4) It is poorly built, but is a railway junc- 
tion point and an important station foi steamers 
It manufactures silk, lumber, and bricks and 
18 the centre of the coal trade of the Funf- 
kirchen district It is noted as tin* scene of the 
battle of Aug. 29, 1526, between the Hungarians 
under Louis II and the Turks under Solyman 
the Magnificent The King and 24.000 Hun- 
garians and Germans perished, and a large part 
of Hungary fell under the yoke of Turkey On 
Aug 12, 1687, a second battle was fought at 
Mohiics, in which the Imperialists under Charles 
of Lorraine defeated the Turks, thereby putting 
an end to the Turkish dominion in central Hun- 
gary. Pop., 1900, 15,832; 1910, 17,092 

MO^AIB (OF. mouhaire, mouairCy mohere, 
Fr moire, from Ar. muLhayyar, fabric of goats* 
hair). The wool of the Angora goat (see Goat) 
of Asia Minor and South Africa Few animals 


have so beautiful a covering as the fine, soft, 
silky, long, and usually pure white fibre of this 
goat. Each animal at the annual clip in April 
or May yields from two pounds to four pounds 
of wool. The fabric mohair made from this wool 
is characterized by its light weight, smooth, dust- 
shedding surface, and lustre In pile fabrics, 
such as plushes and astrakhans, mohair is some- 
times used for the pile warp, while the body is 
made of cotton. The fabric known as camePs 
hair is made from the best mohair, which enters 
into the manufacture of many fabrics Mohair 
18 used as a substitute for human hair in 
switches and wigs. Consult “The Angora Goat,” 
United States Department of Agriculture, Farm- 
ers' Bulletin, No. 137 (Washington, 1901) For 
the pfoduction of mohair in the United States, 
see Wool. 

lyCOHAM^ED (Ar Muhammad, praised, ap- 
proved, or endowed with praiseworthy qualities) . 
The founder of Islam. It is not certain whether 
Mohammed was his original name* or a cognomen 
given him in the latter part of the Meccan 
period Some scholars, among them Huart 
{Histoirc des Aiahes, p 90, Pans, 1912), think 
that his proper name has remained unknown, or 
possibly was Kutham Others, like Ndldeke (in 
Der Islam, p 160, Strassburg, 1914), maintain 
that Mohammed was his real name If reliance 
can be placed upon the statements that he was 
about 63 years old when he died, the traditional 
date of his birth, 570 ad, would be approx- 
imately correct But tradition also connects his 
birth with “the year of tlie elephant ” The 
march upon Mecca by Abraha, the Abyssinian 
ruler of Yemen, at the instance of fluslinian, 
who v\as at war with Khosrau 1, must have oc- 
curred before 562. It is therefore doubtful when 
the prophet was born His birthplace was un- 
doubtedly Mecca He was the son of Abdallah, 
of the family of Hasliim, and Amina, of the 
family of Zuhra There is no reason to doubt 
that both belonged to branches of the powerful 
tribe of the Koreish. His father, a poor mer- 
chant, seems to have died before Mohammed was 
born, and his mother, following the custom of 
her tribe, is said to have given the child to 
Halima, of the tribe of the Banu Sa’d, that she 
might nurse him in the healthful air of tlie 
descit A few years afteiward his mother died 
His grandfather, Abd al Muttalib, adopted the 
boy, and when the grandfather died, Moham- 
med's uncle, Abu Talib, a man of influence, 
though pool, took him into his house and re- 
maiiK'd hiR friend and protector as long as he 
lived Concerning Mohammed’s youth we have 
no trustworthy information It is probable that 
he was about 25 years of age when he entered 
the service of a rich widow named Khadi]a, who 
was also of the Koreish, and accompanied her 
caiavans, perhaps as a camel driver, to the fairs 
In these travels he is said to have met a Chris- 
tian monk, Nestur, and this is likely to be true 
Whether his journeys took him to Syria, to 
Hira, and to Yemen cannot be determined with 
ceitainty, but is not improbable, and Noldeke 
suggests that he may have been even to Abys- 
sinia. Khadi)a, who w^as older than Mohammed 
and twice widowed, offered him her hand, which 
he accepted It was a happy marriage As 
• long as she lived he took no other wife. Ac- 
cording to tradition, she bore him three sons, al 
Kasim, al Tahir, and al Tayyib, and four 
daughters, Zainab, Umm Kulthum, 

and Fatima Kasim died before Mohammed’s 
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ptophetio ministry bef^n. A1 Tahir and al 
Tayyib are probably fictitious names. The 
(laughters grew up, but only Fatima seems to 
have left any issue, Monammed conducted 
Khadija’s business with success and his sur- 
name al Aram (the faithful) seems to indicate 
the high esteem in which he was held for his 
integrity and good judgment. 

The story of Mohammed’s life from the time 
when the first revcdations came to him until the 
emigration to Yathnb (Medina) is better known 
than that of his youth and early manhood, but 
is still very obscure and full of uncertainty, both 
as to the events and circumstances and in re- 
gard to the inner development. There are indeed 
numerous suras, or chapters, of the Koran that 
unmistakably come from this Meccan peridd, ex- 
tending peiliaps from (510 to 022 au, and it is 
even possibli' to distinguish between an earlier 
and a later group among these suras. These 
oracles, which m the mam, no doubt, have come 
down to us m their original form, are invaluable 
testimonies, but do not yield much mfuriiiation 
concerning the succ(*ssion of events or the 
growth of Mohamnu^d’e prophetic consciousness, 
and contain many allusions that cannot be 
understood without knowledge drawn from other 
sources Ihe collections of tradition {hadith), 
the early biographies (sirci), and the exegetical 
elucidations in the commentaries on the Koran 
(tafsir) have been widely used as such ex- 
traneous sources, iiiii the searching analysis of 
the hadith by Goldziher and the more recent 
investigations of the sua and the tafsir by Lam- 
mens (see Hadith) have led many eminent 
scholars to assume a more radical position than 
heretofore. A cautious and ciicumspect criti- 
cism must manifestly seek to steer its way 
between a skefiticisra tinged -with pieiudice and 
a generosity touched wnth apologetic interest to 
a purely histoiical view'pomt Wliile in a cer- 
tain sense it still may be said that Islam is the 
only gieat religion born in the broad daylight 
of history, there are many serious obstacles in 
the \vay of securing a conception of Mohammed’s 
life based throughout on well-authenticated 
facts and of securing a fair and carefully con- 
sidered estimate of his character. 

Vague and inadequate as our knowledge is 
concerning the undercurrents of religious life 
among the Aiabs in tlie period immediately be- 
fore the appearance of Mohammed, we are not 
wholly without evidence as ri*gards some of the 
tendencies that prepared the way for the great 
prophetic movement. While the* Aiabian Jews 
mentioned in Acts ii. 11 may have come from 
Arabia Petrsca, it is certain that the Jewish 
tribes Kamul^a, Nadir, and Kuraiza had been 
settled in Yathnb long before tlie immigration 
of Mohammed, other settlements e\istt‘d at 
Khaibar, Fa dak, and Tainia, and in Yemen there 
W’ere Jewish colonies as early as the fourth cen- 
tury ad, and a Jew, Yusuf dhu Nuwas, reigned 
in Saha 520-525 a d. Throiigli tlie Abyssinian 
conquests m Vemeu Christianity spread into 
Nejran, and in the north the Ghassanids were at 
least nominal Christians. From Egypt and 
Syria Jews and Christians came as slaves or as 
mercliants to Mecca. The Aus and the Khazraj 
in Yathrib seem to have come from Yemen, and 
Mazdaism is likely to have become known there * 
through Sassamd influence before Cliristianity 
came in with the Axumites. Even the Sabians, 
or Mandacans, on the lower Euphrates, are likely 
to have been known to the Laljmids in Hira and 


the Arabs employed by them. The poets seem 
to have been espc'cially subject to the foreign 
impact. Every kahin (diviner) or sha^ir 
(knowing one) cannot of course be supposed to 
have sung aliogcdher after the fashion of the 
Moallakat (q.v. ), and it must be renumibered 
that the remnants of pro- Islamic poi'try have 
been copied by Moslem hands; hut the reticence 
about local dl^illc names and the use of a neu- 
tral expression like Allah (al tlahti, ‘the god,’ 
‘the deity’) by the great poets may be original 
and not wholly due to expire! lency on the part of 
singers called upon to recite tlieir poems to 
Jewish and Christian audumci's, but to some 
extent to a bioadeiied outlook. ’J’he poems of 
I’mayya ibn Abu’l Salt, locently collected, edited, 
and translated by Schultoss (Leipzig, 1911), 
obviously composed for the edification of Arabs 
in th(‘ time of ignorance, and not intended for 
Jewish or Christian eais, icveal indeed such a 
familiarity with biblical loro that it is not im- 
jiOBSiblc that they were one of tlie sources of 
Mohammed's knowledge. Althougli it is ex- 
tremely difficult to sift the tradition as to the 
ha lit j 8^ two facts sewn to be well established: 
the name was for some reason given to such 
men as Waraka ibn Naiifal and Zaid ibn ’Amr 
who, without being eithei Jt'ws or Christians, 
were opposed to polytheism and idolatry, and 
Mohammed himself used the teini of Abraham 
as a w'orshiper of one god and not an idolater, as 
W’(‘ll as of Ills own followeis, the Moslems In 
Hebrew the word hanif designates a wicked, 
iinjiious, godless iiei'-^on, an apostate fiom the 
faith; in Aiamaic it acquired the special sense 
ot heretic, in Arabic it may also hav(‘ carried 
the meaning of one fallen away fiom the an- 
cestral faith and piactice oi inclining to a 
monotheistic belief, the term of repioach be- 
coming one of special lionor on the lips of the 
prophet. There were, no doubt, many such 
hanif 8, obscure foreiimners of Mohammed in 
Arabia. 

It was possibly about 010 a.i> that Moliammed 
began to be disturbed by certain experiwices that 
came to him As the result, ap])arently, of a 
physical malady lie had hallucinations, he heaid 
strange sounds as of tlu* ringing of great bells, 
a voice schemed to speak to him, a spirit sought 
to take possession of Iiim At first he appears 
to have conceived of this spirit as a jinn^ and of 
himself as called to becuim* a poet, a seer, a 
divhi(‘r, as so many otliers The tradition of 
such an original conception lived long at Mecca 
But he gradually s(‘cms to have become im- 
pressed with the idea that it was no ordinary 
Jinn producing poetic inspiiation whose voice 
he hoard, but tliat of “the faithful spirit,” “the 
spirit of holiness” Later this being w^as identi- 
fi(‘d as Gabiiel We have no means of determin- 
ing wdiich is the earliest of the suras But the 
opening words, though not tlie whole, of Sura 
xevi may w^ell claim to leprc'sent one of the 
oldest of Mohammed’s recorded revelations. 
These words have sometimes been translated 
“Read, in the name of tliy Lord ” But there 
can b(* little douiit that they should be rendered 
“R(‘cite for proclaim), in the name of thy 
Lord,” ’I hat the reyelations came through the 
ear is the unanimous testimony of Moslimi tra- 
dition; and Suras Ixxv, 16 ff ; xX, 113; x\v, 34 
clearly show that the process of revelation in- 
cludes a reciting from the heavenly book by the 
spirit and repetition of what lie has h(*ard by 
the prophet. This ]ias been emphasized by 
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Snouck Hurgronje and Ndldeke, and most re- 
cently in a very convincing manner by Pedersen 
(in her Islmii Strassburg, 1914, pp. 110 ff.)* 
Mohammed does not seem to have known how 
to read and write, but he knew how to proclaim 
in a very iinpresBive niannei what he was con- 
vinced that he had hoard. The elevated prose 
he employed, approaching po(‘try in its rhythmic 
swing, its assonance, and frequent rhyme, natur- 
ally produced the impression upon those to 
whom he confided his visions that he was a poet 
inspired by a pnn. 

It was only after inner struggles, testifying 
to the genuineness of his ecstatic experiences, 
that he thus revealed what had happened to him 
even to his wife Khadija, his friend Abu Bekr, 
and Ins cousin Ali, who encouraged him by their 
confidence. That he was receiving levelationa 
from the heavenly hook naturally created in him 
the conviction that h(> had been chosen by ins 
Lord as an instrument to make known to his 
people the contents of this liook, as others had to 
other nations, and tliat the message sent down 
to diverse piTSons at difi'orent times must be 
essentially the same, as it came from the same 
source, which could contain no contradictory 
statements. He consequently identified himself 
with an order of messengeis to whom h(‘ counted 
not only Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, but also 
Hud, who was sent to Ad, and Salih, who was 
S(*nt to Thamud, and others. Jt may not have 
be(»n until he left Mecca that he assumed 
definitively such titles as al nnbi {the prophet) 
and rasul AUafn (the messenger of Allah) His 
message did not centre about himself, but about 
Allah, and not so much about his nature as 
about his authority, his righteous demands, the 
inevitability of his judgment, and his mercy to 
those who believe his messengers Allah's rights 
are based upon the fact that he is man’s ci(‘ator. 
Through some channel, possibly a physician, 
Mohammed had obtained a knowledge, unusual 
in his age, of embryogeny. In vi(‘w of this con- 
stantly recurring wonder of man's (‘mbryonic 
development, he found it easy to believe in a 
re-creation of man in the resurrection of the 
dead. The purpose of this resurrection could 
only be a judgment upon man’s earthly life, the 
sent(‘nee to eternal punishment in licll or the 
acquittal and gracious gift of eternal life With 
deep eariiestiu'ss he realized the terrible danger 
of man’s plight, the need of divine guidance, and 
the wonderful nu'rcy of Allah To his quickened 
moral sense it became clear that the issues of 
life depend upon tlie line of conduct that is 
followed. He looked with horror upon many 
practices prevalent in the community, such as 
muider, theft, adultery, exposure of female 
children, cruelty to women, dishonesty in trade, 
lying, Utoury, oppression of the poor, luxury, 
gluttony, and drunkenness; and he believed that 
only by a slirrender of self to Allah {ulam), by 
abandoning idolatry and seeking in piayei and 
meditation, after the fashion of the hamfA, to bo 
guided aright, by encouraging one another to 
patience and well-doing, and by acting 
and mercifully, would it he })0S8ible to lead a 
life acceptable to Allah. As for himself, he had 
no further duty than to announce his message, 
to warn and exhort, he had no right to use 
force. Having been an orphan and poor himself, 
he could sympathize with those who were 
neglected and ill treated; having been honored 
by his Lord, he proclaimed, with fear and 
trembling, yet with unmistakable gratitudi* and 


love, what came to him in moments of trance 
and ecstasy. How genuine these experiences 
were may be judged from the fact that the 
oracles sometimes contained rebuke of himself — 
his pride and indifference in turning away a 
beggar, his unflef‘mly eagerness for revelations, 
his failure at times to distinguish between the 
voice of the spiiit and that of the devil There 
is no reason to doubt that after reciting the 
words ‘‘Have yon seen al T^at and al [Tzza, and 
that other, al Manat, tlie third idol?” (Sura liii, 
19 f. ), he once added ‘‘These are the exalted 
princesses, and their intercession is desired” 
(Tabari, 1, 1192, 1195), but later announced 
that he had been reproached by the spirit for 
having uttered tliesc words, by consequence of 
which tliey have disappeared from our present 
text of the Koran. 

While the accounts of persecutions may be 
exaggerated, there can be no question that much 
disapproval was expressed, much mockery was 
iudiiiged in, and occasionally violence was re- 
sorted to by the unbelieving Koreish Finally 
the family of Hashirn seems to have been forced 
into the part of Mecca called “the ravine of Abu 
Talib ” This application of the principle of the 
Chetto may have been dictated by fear of evil 
conse(|ueneo8 to the community from Moham- 
med’s blasphemies against gods and goddesses, 
or from the free association of men of different 
clans who had the same religious opinions which 
manifestly threatened the tribal organization, 
ns well as by resentment because of what seemed 
like personal abuse, the consignment of their 
paionts to hell, and an attack upon their 
prestige and revenue A considerable number of 
the Moslems emigrated to Abyssinia, where they 
were well ri'ceived by the Nenqis Some of these 
returned many yi'ars later, some became con- 
veits to Christianity, and some, at least tem- 
porarily, relapsed into paganism It was prob- 
ahlv exclusion from the Ka’ba that caused that 
strange expeiience of the Piophet when, whetlier 
in the flesh or out of the flesh he probably did 
not himself know, he was earned away in a 
night to Jerusalem Neither his enemies who 
Irtuglied at him, nor Aim Bekr who vouched for 
the accuracy of his description, nor hg himself, 
probably, could tell what actually happened; 
and we do not know whether Mohammed ever 
vas in Jerusalem lliree years the boycott 
lasted; then a eompronnst* was effected. " But 
after the death of Khadija, about 019, and of 
Abu Talib, a little later, Mohammed naturally 
sought for other allies and protectors, and he 
first attempted to leach the tribe of Thakif at 
Taif When this proved to he in vain, and his 
uncle Abu Lahab refused to protwt him, he at 
last entered into negotiations with the pilgrims 
who came to Mecca from Yathrib, some of whom 
had come under the influence of his teaching 
The invitation to Mohammed to become the 
political and religious head of Yathrib did not 
come as the result of a town meeting, but of a 
conspiracy. There was no plebiscite, hut there 
is likely to have been a secret agreement between 
the local Moslems and some of the more eminent 
leaders of the Aus and the Khaziaj and possibly 
also of the Jews. An oath of allegiance was 
given by the conspirators on behalf of the Banu 
Kaila at the second meeting of Akaba, near 
Mecca; and Mohammed then undertook to re- 
move some 150 of his followers from Mecca to 
Yathrib. He remained in the city himself until 
tln‘ last of the emigrants had bJt; then he 
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cautiously picked his way, together with Abu 
Bekr, to his new home. After his arrival in 
Yathnb he sent to Mecca for his wife Saud and 
his daughters. There is no evidence of any 
eiVoit on the part of the Koreish to prevent this 
departure. It was not a flight from persecution, 
hut a deliberate removal, a voluntary emigra- 
tion, as the word hijra implies As to the date, 
it 18 certain that it occuried 111 the month of 
ISluluirram, 022 a d ; but the calendar instituted 
17 years latei by Omar begins the year on the 
first of Muliarram, 1 e , fifth of July, which may 
or may nut have lieen the date of Mohammed’s 
leaving Mecca 

Concerning Mohammed’s life in Yathnb, 
which now becomes know’ii as Medmat al nabi 
(the city of the proph(‘t) or simply al Medinay 
we are better informed than in the ease of any 
otlier period of his eareei. There are indeed 
maii> gaps in our knowledge, many legends 
formed especially about his last illness and 
death; the stories of his domestic troubles have 
no doubt been colored in transmission by the 
prejudK'cs and interests of rival factions; and 
some of tlie letters said to have been dictated by 
Mohammed may be suspected of being fictitious. 
But we possess a \ery important document 111 
the treaty of Moliamnied and the emigrants from 
Mecca wuth Yathnb, a kind of charter of the 
new community, pr(‘8cr\ed by Ibn Ilisham (ed, 
Wustenfeld, pp 341 If ) and translated by 
W'ellbausen {Muhammads (fememdeordming ton 
Medina, Berlin, 1H89) The hulk of the corre- 
hpondcnct* of Mohammed preserved by Ibn Ishak, 
al Wakidi, and Ibn Sa’d, and translated by 
Wellhauseii {Ihn die Srhteihen Muham- 

niads und die Oeaandtsch often an thn, Berlin, 
1889), is no doubt gemuiii(‘ Poems by enemies 
like Ibn Ziba’ra and IJmayya ibn Abu’l Salt 
copied by Moslem historians are of distinct 
value Tlie historical character of accounts of 
defeat and of dishonorable deeds calling for an 
apology cannot well be questioned; and the ex- 
cellence of early Arabic historiography is quite 
remarkable 

The emigiation to Medina brought with it a 
notable change 111 the Prophet’s position, lie 
became the civil head of a community. This 
umnia, or community, consisted of the follow- 
ers of Mohammed, chIIkI Koreish, muhaju univ 
(eiingnints) , or a^^hnh (companions) , fintliei, 
the Banu Kaila, le, Ivhazraj and Aus, made up 
of believers called ansar (Indpers), and othcTS 
spoken of as munafiktnia (doubters, vacillating 
ones), and various Jew'ish trib(*s considered as 
clients of the Banu Kaila The “(‘migrants” 
broke their natural tribal relations in M(‘cca 
and entered into a fictitious bi otherbood {huua) 
with the Yathiibine “helpcis” In the new 
charter Molianimed w^as referred to as “the 
Proplnd.” It was therefoie unavoidable that the 
community became a theocracy: not a liier- 
ocracy, however, under foreign rule, as Judaea in 
th<? Persian pc'riod, nor a government by a 
piicstly ruler, like the Ilasmoneeans, but an in- 
dc])(‘Tidcnt state whose civil and religious life is 
ordered by divine oiacles that come through a 
prophet, resembling to some extent the theocracy 
of Florence in the days of Savonarola’s power. 
This must he borne m mind if Mohammed’s 
activity in Minlina is to be understood and his 
elmracter faiily judged. At Medina he became 
more fully acquainted with Judaism, and prob- 
ably in a measure also with some foim of 
Christianity. He sought to gam the Jews, and 


at first made some notable converts; but he laid 
himself open to ridicule by maintaining that he 
knew that certain things could not be in the 
Law of Moses, but must be falsely ascribed to 
the legislator, since the»y did not agree with the 
revelations he had received from the heavenly 
book. In this he betrayed ignorance, but not 
insincerity, as the insistence by good men upon 
absolute harmony betw^een all divine oracles is 
of very common occurrence in all religions. 
Allali could not contradict himself. 

It became a serious question how much con- 
tradiction, mockeiy, and blasphemy his prophet, 
now responsible for the order and welfare of the 
community, should endure in patience. His dis- 
appointment in not seeing the Jews in larger num- 
liers embracing Islam may have led him to change 
the kihla> (see Kiblah), or direction in prayer, 
from .Jerusalem to Mecca, though it w'ould not 
b(‘ strange if, entirely apart from this, a con- 
viction should have grown up in his mind that 
the Ka’ba, purged from idolatry, would be the 
most acceptable temple of Allah on the earth 
Neither was he quite certain how far the rules 
and conventions of the period of ignorance were 
still binding upon Moslems. At fiist he hesitated 
to justify the infraction of the customary month 
of truce , later he mmimiz(‘d the guilt by magni- 
fying the sin of those who liad re](H*ted Allah 
and driven out his people The problem wh(‘ther 
a state, and he as the head of a state, had the 
right to engage in war probably never occurred 
to Ills miml, either in a trance or in a waking 
condition The Koreisli of Mecca were the 
encinu’s of ^lodina; they had made themselves 
the enemies of Allah In the battle of Bedr in 
February, (324, they were defeated by a small 
hand of Moslems. Allah had given them victory, 
though tin* Koreish had greatly outnumbered 
them. Similarly, Mohammed is not likely ever 
to have considered wliether the lex tahoms 
could be set aside altogether, or even wdiether 
piivate blood revemge, the law of the desert, 
could bo abolished. When, as the result of a 
quarrel, one of the Banu Kainuka, a Jewish 
tribe, bad liecn slain by the Moslems, and these 
had in turn killed the murderer, revenge for the 
Moslem was sought. The Kainu]i:a fortified 
themselves, were besieged by tlie Moslems, and 
finally forced to emigrate to Syria, their prop- 
el ty being confiscated and given to the Mu- 
liajira, who thus were freed from their de- 
peii(l(‘iice upon the Banu ^aila. 

At Oliod, in 1)25, Abu Sufyan and the Koreish 
gamed a victory over the people of Medina The 
Froph(‘t was wounded and had to hid(‘ himself. 
When this misfortune was laid up against him 
by the “doubteis” and some of the Jews of the 
tribe of al Nadir as a sign that he was not a 
true prophet, Mohammed gave indeed counsels 
of moderation to his zealous followers, and know 
how to change the defeat into a moral victory 
by explaining that the cause of the disaster was 
the lack of faith in Allah, but he did not forget 
the attitude of the al Naclir, and when they re- 
fused to furnish their share of money needed as 
compensation for a case of manslaughter by 
error, their palm trees were ultimately cut down 
and they were driven out of Medina. Mohammed 
unquestionably did much to improve the con- 
jugal relations of his people, by abolishing mota 
marriages contracted for a brief period, punish- 
ing adultery, forbidding fornication, limiting 
the number of wives to four, regulating divorce, 
insisting upon the rights of wives, and protect- 
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ing children. It is significant that, when one of 
the tribes indicating its willingness to accept 
Islam sought to secure a concession in favor of 
fornication, he refused with indignation to ac- 
cede to their request. But his growing concep- 
tion of holding a unique position in Allah’s 
favor led him to feel that Allah would grant him 
exceptional privileges. Unselfish and abstemi- 
ous, he asked little for himself in other respects, 
but his excitable erotic nature made large de- 
mands upon divine clemency and generosity 
He not only increased the number of his wives 
beyond that permitted by Allah to others, but 
also took to himself Zainab, the wife of his 
adopted son Zaid ibn Harith, whom he had 
surprised in the bath Zaid promptly offered to 
divorce her; Mohammed hesitated, but received 
a general dispensation covering all such cases, 
and Zainab afterward tried to poison him, 
proudly giving her leasons for this act. nie 
suias of the period hint at many domestic 
troubles, wduch are moie or less accurately ex- 
plained by the tradition His senBitiven(‘S8 to 
ridicule also made him miserable and led him to 
countenance the lemoval of od'ending poets 
through zealous Moslems, if not to incite feuds 
by which he could get rid of them 

In G27 “the war of the trenches” broke out. 
The Banu’l Nadir had found a refuge in Khaibar, 
but longed for revenge, and entered into a 
coalition with the Koreish, the Banu Sulaira, 
and the Banu Ghatafan With something like 
6500 men they niarcht*d against Medina. The 
city seemed to be doomed, as it had no wall, and 
the buildings could be united for defense only on 
one side, while the otheis were altogether open. 
Then a rersian slave, Salman al Farisi, sug- 
gested the idea of digging a trcmch. Such a 
device was called in his language, the Pahlavi, 
kandalj^a. The siege lasti'd about a month 
Mohammed made peace wuth the allies of the 
Koreish, and these returned to Mecca without 
haMiig accomplislied anything While the w^ar 
was going on there weie diplomatic conveisa- 
tions betw'eeii the Koreish and the Banu Kuraiza, 
the last important Jewish tribe iii Medina. 
These demanded hostages of the Koreish, winch 
they refused to give The matter came to the 
attention of Mohammed, who besieged them for 
26 days When they finally surreiideied with- 
out condition their men wine to be executed and 
their women sold into slavery, though it is 
doubtful wiietlier the sentence was actually 
carried out Successful raids were then made m 
various parts of Arabia 

In 628 Mohammed desired to make a pilgrim- 
age to the Ka'ba . He started with a large num- 
ber of follow'ers, and encamped in the plain of 
Hudaibiya From there Othman was sent as an 
ambassador to deal with the Koreish, who had 
come out in large numbers ready for battle He 
secured a tieaty of peace for 10 years, and the 
right for Mohammed and the Moslems to hold 
possession of the city of Mwca and the Ka’ba 
for three days the following year, with the duty 
of returning Koreishite fugitives. Not realizing 
the advantages gained, but deploring their re- 
turn without booty, the Moslems were dissatis- 
fied with this treaty of Hudaibiya Mohammed, 
therefore, sent them against the Jewush city of 
Khaibar, which they captured and plundered. 
The pilgrimage was made the following year 
(629) by 2000 Moslems, and made so strong an 
impression in Mecca that tw’o of the leading 
generals of the Koreish, Amr and Khalid, soon 


appeared in Medina and embraced Islam. It is 
possible that, when the news reached Arabia of 
the defeat and expulsion of the Persians by 
Heraclius, Mohammed sent a message to the 
Byzantine Emperor calling his attention to the 
prophecy he had made several years before of 
this victory of the Greeks (Sura xxx, 1 ff.),and 
that his messenger was slighted. There can be 
no leason to doubt that he dispatclied a messen- 
ger to the Ghassanid King at Bosra, Amr al 
Harith, for the murder of this ambassador led 
to the expedition into the east Jordan country 
which ended in the ignominious dideat at Muta 
in September, 029 The letters said to have 
been sent to Khograu I'arvez, the Sassanid King, 
and to tlie Negus ol Abyssinia, as well as tin* 
answ^ers, may Ik* spurious, but the fact that 
(‘nibas'^ies w’eie dispatched can scarcely be 
doulited. Tile Mukaukis of Egy[)t, pos.siblv 
the h(‘ad of the Coptic church, must have re- 
ecuved a message, sinci* he sent him Hev<*ial 
fcrnah* shnes, (me of whom, Mary, bore him a, 
son, Ibrahim, wlio di(*d at the age of 18 months 
Ilaudlm ibn Ali, King of Ymnama, pioposed a 
peaceful division of Arabia beHveim them, winch 
Mohammed declined, al Mundbii, tlie Lahmid 
King at Ilira, received a message fioni him On 
the oth(‘r hand, he also received many deputa- 
tions fiom ditierent parts of the peninsula seek- 
ing alliance wuth liim. In 630 a quariel betw^een 
the Koreish and tlie Khuza’a, wdio were in 
alliance with Mohammed, was constiued by him 
as a breach of faith on their pait, and lustified 
him in “cutting loose from the idolaters” (Sura 
ix, Iff.) He marched against Mecca in .Januar> , 
630, wdth an army of about 10,000 men Abu 
Sufyan wuis sent to discov(‘r Mohammed's de- 
sign; he went over to Mohammed's side, and 
when he returned to Mecca presented the situa- 
tion in such a light tliat the city capitulated 
As it was impossible to allow tin* victois to 
pillage tlie city, which had not been defended, 
Mohammed imposed upon it a w-ar indemnity, 
levying large sums from the i leher citizens fb* 
proclaim(‘d a general amnesty from winch only 
10 were (*\cepted, among th(*m two female 
singers who had chanted derisi\e songs about 
Moliamnied Abdallah ibn Sa'd, who had beem 
Mohammed's secretaiy in Mt*dina, transcribing 
his reNclations, but had been accused by the 
Prophet of reproducing th(*ui inaccurately, had 
1 enounced Islam and fled to Mi*cca lie was 
now an apostate and deserv(*d death, but was 
finally pardoned after long and (earnest efforts 
on the part of Othman. Abdallah’s return to 
his ancestral faith may have been due to a too 
intimate ac(|uaintance wutli the marim*! in which 
the later revelations came and were reproduced. 
While Mohammed in Medina never seems to 
have doubted his mission or lost the sense of 
being mspiit'd, as did Savonarola after the fat(^- 
ful decision in tin* ca^e of the MckIici, the nature 
of these later discourses is such that it is ex- 
tiemely improbable that, as a rule, they w^en* 
the lesult of ecstatic experiences like those of 
the Meccan period He was no doubt subiect at 
times to similai trancelike conditions, and occa- 
sional signs are not wanting of the powei, 
originality, and fri'shness chafact(*ristic of the 
(*arlier days But in the main these suias show' 
by their length, monotonous repetition, shrew’d 
wording, careful elaboration, and flowing style 
that they are homilies rather than oracles, 
apologies for the faith and practice of the 
Prophet rather tlian inspired utterances. 
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Medina remained the residence of Mohammed 
and the capital of the state even after the cap- 
ture of Mecca. The adhesion of new tribes en- 
lar^^ed this growing empire. Taif was besieged 
and taken. Theie are grave doubts about some 
of the details of the reported cainpnigii against 
'I abuk, but the expedition itself is certainly 
histoiical. In 032 M(»hainined determined to 
make the pi Igi imago to Mecca. Ho had per- 
formed the ’nmra, or pious visit, possible at any 
time of the year, lK‘foro, but now for the first 
tune he undertook, at tlie head of many thousand 
Moslems, the formal pilgrimage, with its holy 
rites, the pjoicssion aioiirid the Ka'ba, the run 
between Safa and Merwa, the visit to Mount 
Arafat, where he laid down the laws and ordi- 
nances concerning the pilgrimage, the meditation 
during the night at Muzdalifa, the stoning of 
the devil m the A^alley of Mina, the saciifice, the 
shaving of the head and cutting of the nails, 
and the drinking from the well Zemzem (See 
Arafat, Hajj; Ka^vua.) He was apparently 
conscious that his Avork was done; for after 
many exhortations to his followers to protect 
the w^eak, the poor, and the women, to abstain 
from usury, and to live a righteous life, he is 
said to have closed his prayers with the words: 
“Oh, Allah' Have 1 not completed my mission’’' 
to w'hich the people answered: “Yea, Allah." 
Soon after his leturn to Medina he was taken 
ill with pleurisy. But neither the lemedies 
tried, such as the pouiing of water over him 
and the injection of medicine in Abyssinian 
fashion, nor the care given him, in eager and 
loyal, even though not wliolly unselfish, rivalry, 
by Ah and Fatima on the one hand and Ayesha, 
Abu Bekr, and Omar on the other, could help 
him, and he died on Monday, June 8, 032 (13ih 
Rebi’ I, 11 A.ii ) in the arms of Ayesha, and 
was buried in her bouse Tuesday night. His 
death created a serious situation, "as he had not 
indicated his wish, or Allah’s will, in reference 
to a successor. While Ah’s claims w^erc urged 
in the council by Talha and Zubair, he under- 
took himself, as the nearest of kin, the embalm- 
ing and burial of the Prophet; through Omar’s 
influence Abu Bekr w^as chosen as Calipli 
ikhahfa), “representative" of, or “substitute" 
for, Mohammed. 

Mohammed xs described as of middle height, 
lean, but broad-shouldered, with a w^ell-developcd 
head and somewhat curly hair His eyes were 
large and black, his nose was prominent," slightly 
aquiline, and finely formed. He wore a long 
beard, which added to the dignity of his appe.ir- 
anec. A black mole between his shoulders be- 
came known among Moslems as the “seal of 
prophecy ’’ He is praised for his amiability, his 
loyalty to friends, his frequent readiness to for- 
give an eni'my, his tenderness tow’^ards his 
family, his great generosity, his kindness to the 
poor, his care of orphans, the simplicity of his 
domestic life. Even after his removal to Medina 
he lived in simple quarters, mended his own 
clothes, and freed all his slaves. He had him- 
self refrained from the use of wine and strong 
drink long before he imposed total abstinence 
upon his followers, for military reasons, in order 
to improve their discipline and fighting qualities. 
He shared wnih his men the hardships of war- 
fare, though his physical bravery was never 
Liuite equal to his nioral courage. He had the 
defects of his qualities. His remarkable prac- 
tical sagacity and shrewdness sometimes de- 
afenerated into cunning and deceit. The ex- 


traordinary intelligence which enabled him, the 
unlettered camel driver, to produce a literature 
also permitted him at times to indulge in dis- 
ingenuous apologetics. His keen sensibilities 
and rich gifts of imagination made him occa- 
sionally iiritable, melancholy, suspicious, and 
levengeful. With his deep eurncstness he could 
not understand those who trifled or acted the 
part of hypocrites, the enemies of Allah became 
his enemies. 3 he more convinced he became that 
Ins inspiration differed from that of the poets 
and the diviners, that he was possessed by a 
holy spirit and not by a ;mn, the more horrible, 
blasphemous, and unendurable seemed to him 
the mockeries of those Jew'ish and pagan poets 
wdio made his life so bitter. The affectionate 
nature, strongly rooted in the life of the senses, 
which for many years had found its full satisfac- 
tion in Khadija’s love, after her departure 
sought for gratification in many directions, but 
he may not have been conscious of any incon- 
sistency between Allali’s permitting all believers 
to have four wives and his graciously granting 
the Prophet a few more, and from his knowledge 
of wJiat he considered Allah’s revelation to the 
Jewish people he did not gather that there was 
in tlie heavenly book a prohibition of polygamy 
as such, nor is there any evidence that he was 
familiar with the views of Jesus on the subject 
Fiom his fundamental conct‘ption of the process 
of revelation follow'ed, not only the recognition 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Sabianism, i.e., 
Mandaism, as jiermitted religions, and toleration 
of those who professed them as the ahl al kitahi 
(the people of the book), the recipients of a 
revelation from the heavenly book, but also 
suppression of paganism as a rehgxo tllunta, and 
the phady or holy war, against idolaters, not 
accounted worthy of such a revelation The 
very conviction that he had been intrusted with 
a message to his people and to mankind, was 
indeed a prophet like those who had been sent 
xn earlier times, and as the latest of the prophets 
the one to whose voice his contemporaries were 
especially bound to listen — a conviction that has 
influenced the world profoundly during thirteen 
centuries — (Widently tended to produce in his 
own mind the idea that he held an exc(‘ptional 
position among the sons of men, involving 
peculiar duties and compensating privileges. 
With all Ills serious limitations and aberrations, 
the essential sincerity of his nature cannot bo 
questioned, and an historical criticism that 
blinks no fact, yields nothing to credulity, 
weighs every tcstimonv, has no jiartisan interest, 
and seeks only the truth, must acknowl(‘dge his 
claim to bidong to that orcler^of prophets who, 
whatever th(' nature of their psychical experi- 
ence may have been, in diviTse times and in 
diverse manners, have admonished, taught, 
uttered austere and sublime thoughts, laid down 
principles of conduct nobler than those they 
found, and devoted themselves fearlessly to their 
high calling, being inesistibly impelled to their 
ministry by a pow’er within. 

Bibliography. The life of Mohammed by Hm 
Hisham (ed Wustenfeld, Gottingen, 185&-60) 
was written on the basis of the biography by 
Mohammed ibn Ishak; Ibn Ra’d’s biography hag 
been published by Mittwoch (Leipzig, 1906) ; 
Wakidi’s history of Mohammed’s campaigns was 
edited by Kremer (Calcutta, 1866) and an 
abbreviated translation was published by Well- 
hausen, Muhwmmed in Medina (Berlin, * 1882) ; 
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hari's i^ahih was edited by Krelil (Leyden, 1867- 
68 ); and Abu’l Feda’s life of Mohammed was 
translated into French by lloudas and Marcais 
(Pans, 1903). A vast collection of tJie material 
will be found in L, C Caetani, Annal% deW I slant ^ 
vols. i-vi (Milan, 1908-13) Among Western 
wnters on the life of Mohammed the following 
should be mentioned William Muir, Life of 
Mahomet (London, 1851-61, new ed., rev. ]>y 
T II. Weir, Edinburgh, 1912) , Theodoi Noldeke, 
iJaa Leben Muhammed's (Hanover, 1863), G. 
Weil, Das Leben Muhammcds (Stuttgart, 1864) ; 
St. Hilaire, Mahomet et le Coran (Pans, 1865) , 
Aloys Sprenger, Des Leben und d%c Lehrc des 
Mohamwads (Beilin, 1861-05, 2d ed., 3 vols, 
ib , 1869), 0. L E. Kielil, Das Leben Muhani' 
meds (Leipzig, 1884) , August Muller, Der Islam 
tm Morgen- U7id Abendland (Ih'ilin, 1885), 
William Mini, Mahomet and Jslam (London, 
1887); Julius Wellhauaen, kSlinten und Vo^ar- 
beiten, vols in, iv (Berlin, 1887-89) , 1 Gold- 
ziher, M oha mined am schc ^tudwn, vol ii (Halle, 
1890) , Hubert Grimme, Molmmmed (Munsiei, 
1892); Snouik Hurgronje, “Une imuvelle bi- 
ograplne de Mohammed,” in Heine de llnstoire 
des religions (Pans, 1894), Lainairesse and 
Duiariic, La vie dc Mahomet (2 \ols, ib., 1897- 
98) , Hnheit (Himrnc, Mohammed, die welt- 
geschivhtUche Hrdentung Arahtens {^lunieh, 
1904) , J). S. Maigoliouth, Mohammed and the 
Rise of Jslam (London, 1905) , h^r. Buhl, 
Muhammed (Leipzig, 1906) , llieodor Noldeke, 
(Uschiehte des J\oians (2d ed , rev. by Sehwally, 
lb, 1909); Chaiivin, IJibl lographie d(s ouvinges 
arabes, mjI. xi Mahomet (Pans, 1900), C IL 
Blacker, Christianity and Islam (New York, 
1909) , Hcnii Lammens, in Reoherches de 
science lelujtcuse, vol i (Pans, 1910); Iluait, 
Histone dis Arabes (ib, 1912) , IL'iiri Lammens, 
Fatima et Ics fillcs de Mahomet (Pvome, 1912) ; 
C. IT Beekei, *“Pi inzipielleis /u i-anniieiis' Sna- 
stiidieii,” m Der Islam, vol. iv (Strassburg, 

1913) ; A A. Bi'vaii, “^lubamnied and Islam,” 

in The Cambrid(H Mcdiaial History, ’vol. li 
(Cambridge, 1913), Sell, The lAfe of Mohammad 
(London, 1913), L C. Caetani, di storia 

oi'icntale, vol. in* la bioqrnfia di Maomdto 
profeta cd uomo di stato (Milan, 1914) , Henri 
Lammens, Le bcrccau dc rislant (Rome, 1914); 
Theodor Noldeke, “diadition ubei das Leben 
Muhammeds,” in Der Islam, vol v (Stiassburg, 

1914) 

MOHAMMED. The name of five sultans of 
Turkey. — M ohammed 1 vas the sou of Sultan 
Bafazet I, wlio Mas defeated and captured bv 
Timur in 1402 and died in captivity in 1403. 
Mohammed J, after sharing the supreme power 
with his brothers, became solo Sultan in 14LL 
He reigned until 1421. He consolidated the Em- 
pire, which had suffered from the inroad of 
Timur — M ohammed TI (c 1430-81) was Sultan 
from 1451 to 1481 He was surnamed El-Chazi, 
i.e., conqueror (of infidels), and also Duyuk, 
i.e., the Great. He was born at Adnanople and 
succeeded his father, Amurath II His fiist acts 
were the murder of his bi other and the sup- 
pression of a rebellion in Karamania Having 
thus secured himself on bhe throne, he bent all 
hift energies in order to effect the capture of 
Constantinople This city was now the solo 
remnant of the one** mighty empire of the 
Cfiesars, and after more than a year spent in 
preparations, Mohammed commenced the sieg^ 


on April 6, 1453, with an army of about 70,000 
and a fleet of 320 vessels. The Greeks, aided by 
gallant bands under Gian Giustiniani, a noble 
Genoese, long maintained an obstinate resistance. 
On the m(»rning of May 29 tlie Turks made a 
combined attack by land and sea without suc- 
cess, but the retirement from the ramparts of 
Giustiniani, who bad been severely wounded, 
caused a panic among his followx'rs, and the 
simultaneous charge of a chosen body of jan- 
izaries, with Mohammed himself at their head, 
proved irresistible. The brave Emperor, Con- 
stantine .\I, died ill the breach, and the Turks 
poured in over liis corpse to plunder and de- 
vastate his capital. Mohammed now transferred 
the scat of his government to Constantinople, 
and sought to gain the good will of tiie inhab- 
itants by promising them a free exercise of their 
religion \ft(T aeliuning this great conquest he 
made foimidablc preparations for the invasion 
of Hungary. Belgrade was the first point of 
attack, but .Jilnos Hunyady (q.v ) compelled 
him to raise tlie siege (1456). Soon after this 
Mohammed became master of the Morea, an- 
nexed Servia, and conquered the Empire of 
Trebizoncl, an offshoot of tlie Byzantine Empire. 
He then turned Ins arms against the Albanians, 
wlioso leader, Scanderbeg, long defied the Turk- 
ish power Scanderbeg died in 1468, and 10 
years latei the subingation of Albania was com- 
plet(‘d In 1470 Mohammed eonciuered Negro- 
pont fiom the Venetians. In 1475 he made the 
Khan of the Cnrnea tributary, and at the same 
time deprived tlie Genoese of Kafia In 1480, 
how’ever, he was repulsed by the Knights or St. 
John fiom Rhodes In the same year he cap- 
tured Otranto in Jtalv, tlie last achievement of 
his icjgn Mohammed was ]> 08 s(‘ssed of great 
abilities; he was lirave, enterprising, and 
sagacious, lie is said to liave spoken five lan- 
guages lliiently, and to liave been well versed m 
googiapliy, ancient hibtorv. natural sciences, and 
the fine arts But tlie brilliancy of his career 
and the occasional generosity and even mag- 
nanimity which he showed cannot obliterate the 
leeollection of those acts of cruelty and treachery 
winch have lustly branded him as the most 
ruthless tviant of the house of Osman — • 
JMohammed ill (1 )66-1603) was Sultan from 
1595 to 1()03 He succeeded his father and at 
once muidcred 19 bi others He w^aged war 
against Austria wuthout success — Mohammed 

IV (1641 91) was Sultan from 1648 to 1687. 
He succeedi'd Ins father, Ibiahirn, who had been 
murdeied by the janizaries The real rulers 
weie the Kiupi ih (qv ). Tlie reign of Moham- 
med IV saw the decline of Turkish pow'er in 
Em ope The great onslaught upon the house 
of Austria m 1683 lesulted in the defeat of 
Kara Mustaplia (qv) After other disasters 
Mohammed w'as dethroned in 1687 — Mohammed 

V (1844- ) was chosen by the National 

Assembly on April 27, 1909, to succeed his 
brothel Abd-ul-Hamid 11 (qv ), wdiom they had 
jUst deposed Consult Stanley Lane-Poole, Story 
of Turkey (New York, 1889). 

MOHAMMED ALI. See Meiiemet Alt. 

MOHAMMED ALI MIBZA, m^r'z^ 

(1872- ) \ shah of Persia, eldest son of 

Muzaffar ed Din. He received a liberal education 
in the English and French languages and mar- 
ried one of his cousins, tlie daughter of Prince 
Naieb Saltaneli, Minister of War In 1899 he 
was intrusted with the government of the most 
important province of Persia^ that of Aasorbai- 
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j^n. He opposed the constitution and parlia* 
nientary government established by his father 
for tlie Persian people in 1906. When Muzaffar 
ed Din died on Jan. 10, 1907, Mohammed Ah 
succeeded him as 8hah. He continually quar- 
reled with the National Council and dissolved 
that body in 1908 A revolution resulted, the 
Shah made concessions when it vas too late; 
and on July 15, 1909, the victorious rebels com- 
pelled him to take refuge in the Russian Lega- 
tion. The Council declared this to be an act of 
abdication and elected his son, Ahmed Mirza 
(born in 1895), as his successor. Mohammed 
Ah went into exile m the Crimea, but was 
granted a pension See Persia, History^ and 
consult tile corresponding article and section in 
the New International Year Book for 1900 

MOHAM'MEDAN ABCHITECTXTBE. Sec 

Architecture 

MO HA MMEDAN ABT. The art produced 
by Mohamm(‘dan nations from the tee\enth 
century a.d to the piesemt time; called also 
Moslem Art. The most nourishing period 
was beh\et‘n tlie ninth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, thougli in certain places, such as Con- 
stantinople, Cano, Persia, and India, the golden 
age came later The homes of this art have 
been mainly Syria, Persia, Egypt, north Africa, 
Spain, Asia Minor, India, Sicily, and Constanti- 
nople Ihe Arabs, founders and propagators of 
Mohammedanism, possessed none of the arts 
(see Arabian Art), and consequently a period 
of at least two centuries passed before the amal- 
gamation of converted peoples, after tentative 
eflorts to adapt preceding artistic forms, created 
the special types of Mohammedan art. This 
work was done especially in Syria, Persia, and 
though north Africa and Spain also con- 
tributed their share. Byzantine, Persian, and 
Coptic artists, even if Chnstians, were employed 
at first; but finally all the brandies were prac- 
ticed by Mohammedans The religious piejudice 
against the representation of the human figure 
in art, especially m sculpture, prevented any de- 
velopment in the large fields of figure sculpture 
and painting, forcing the artist into decorative 
work in pure line and color, in which he became 
the most consummate master in the w'hole his- 
tory of art. In Persia, it is true, this prejudice 
was far less strong, and a national school of 
figure painting i^as developed in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. But the exceptions to 
the hostility to sculpture, which was especially 
an idolatrous art in Moslem eyes, are very few. 
Surface ornamentation became the special domain 
of Moslem art, whether displayed on broad 
architectural surfaces or on the smallest article 
of furniture or decoi’ation. This ornamentation, 
like the forms of architecture themselves, was 
at first derived from Byzantine models, as in 
the earliest Cairo work, with a large added ele- 
ment of stiff floral patterns, mainly of classic 
origin. But gradually the invasion of purely 
geometrical forms almost extinguished the flora, 
and the system was evolved and completed in the 
eleventh century, which is a combination of pure 
geometric and arabesque designs, used with ever- 
increasing profusion until all surfaces were cov- 
ered with it. 

ABOHITECTUBE 

The origins of Mohammedan architecture 
must be studied in the mosques (q.v.) As the 
Mohammedans in the countries which they con- 
quered found themselves surrounded by magnifi- 


cent monuments of all the past civilizations of 
the East, it was natuial that they should turn 
to them for the type of their own places of wor- 
ship. The first important mosque was that 
erected by the conqueror Omar at Jerusalem in 
637 — a purely Byzantine design, possiblv even 
a Byzantine church slightly altered. This dis- 
appeared centuries ago The earliest mosque 
of any prettuision now extant was that of Amru 
(041 A.D.) at Fostdl, which consecrated the 
Arab conquest of Egypt It served as a type 
for two centuries Its colonnades around an 
open court seem to combine the plan of the 
atrium of a Christian basilica and the hjqiostyle 
hall of an Egyptian temple The columns were 
taken from churches and arranged in num(‘rous 
lows, suimount(‘d by louud or pointed arches, 
on which Tested a flat, wooden ceiling Tliere 
appear to lmv(‘ b(M*n no a‘sth('tic beauty and no 
decoration in this jierfectly plain brick stiuc- 
turC It Mas 111 Sviia, wheie ihe Ommiad 
caliphs had tJieir capital at Damascus, that the 
first artistic monuments wei(‘ erected under Abd 
al Malak and Ins son A1 Walid (c700 a.d) 
They spent immense sums on tlinv buildings 
which still 1 email! the mosque of Damascus 
(705), leputed the most sumptuous monument 
of the Mohammedan world and built to suipass 
the w'oiks of Christian architecture in Syria 
(repeatedly altered and badly injuied by fire 
in 1893) , the Al Aksa Mosque and the Dome 
of the Rock, commonly miscalled mosque of 
C)mar (601), botli in Jerusalem, built to rival 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre The Al Aksa 
was of a different type from the Egyptian mosques 
and more like a hall or a Christian church. 
The principal side of its court, called tlie jami, 
containing the mihrab and jnilpit (mimbar), 
had a forest of 280 columns in 20 rows, and in 
the centre, m front of the mihrab, rose a dome 
On the other liand the great Damascus Mosque 
W'as of the Egyptian type of the mosque of 
Amru, the type of the atrium, and had only a 
triple line of columns on the jami (main hall) 
side and a single row^ on tlie others In both 
mosques the columns now support pointed 
arches. The courts w^ere filled with secondary 
monuments, usually in the shape of domed chap- 
els or fountains. The most important of these 
is the Dome of the Rock in the court of the Al 
Aksa Mosque. It followed the Byzantine domi- 
cal type; its central dome, 112 feet high, is sup- 
ported on four square piers with intermediate 
columns and is surrounded by two concentric 
aisles with eight piers and 16 columns on an 
octagonal plan 

The next important building in the Mohamme- 
dan world 18 the great mosque at Cordova, the 
capital of the new Kingdom of Spain. It was 
founded in 786, and its main hall, as it now 
stands after tw^o enlargements in 876 and 976, 
is the largest of all mosques, measuring 534 by 
387 feet and containing 856 columns in 19 aisles. 
Its wooden ceiling, notwithstanding this great 
length, is 3Q feet high. The intricate effect of 
the maze of columns is increased by the lack 
of any broad and lofty central nave and by the 
unique arrangement of two stories of superposed 
horseshoe arches, as well as by the alternation 
of white and black marbles in the arches. The 
decoration shows an early form of stiff foliated 
arabesque in small separate compartments. The 
eighth century and the following witnessed a 
flowering of Mohammedan architecture m all 
provinces and in all classes of buildings: foun- 
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tains, baths, aquoducts, palaces, khans, bridges, 
caravanserais, minarets, mausoleums, monas- 
teries and colleges, bazars and city gates, hospi- 
tals, cloisters. A large part of the revenues of 
the state was devoted to public works. Bagdad 
was built m 762 and became the capital of the 
caliphate. Great buildings were erc'cted in the 
cities of north Africa, in Kairwan (mosque in 
837), Algiers, Tlerneen, luniS (mosque and 
arsenal in 742). The worideiful Imildings of 
Bagdad, no longer extant, probably gave the 
keynote to the new art Much of this early 
architecture and ornament betrays Byzantine 
origins; but gradually J^ersian preponderance 
makes itself felt thiough the dynasty of the 
Abbasides, wdth Bagdad as centre. The wooden 
roof 18 entirely abandoned for the dome A 
purely Oriental system of ornament is invented, 
both geometiic and arabesque Tin* wall sur- 
faces, wdiicli had hitheito been left plain or 
ornamented in Byzantine fasliion, are coveied 
with intricate stuccoes and faience tiles, in- 
herited fiom ancient Pei si a- and Babylonia 

Kgypt remained for a while outside 
of this movement, juobably because its archi- 
tecture was still in the hands of native Chris- 
tian Copts: no domes were used and brick had 
not yet given place to stone The <*ailiest 
mosque in Cairo wms that of Amru (642), still 
extant, but greatly dilapidated, compiising a 
court, cloist(‘rs, and sanctuary. Far more 'mag- 
nificent was that built b\ Ibn Tiildii when he 
declared Egypt’s independence (876-879). As 
Ibn Tulfin obpn’ted to employing Christian col- 
umns for the new mosque, his (’hnstian Coptic 
architect olfered to Imild it with piers in place 
of columns. Tins mosque is of the eloisteied 
type, with tw'o aisles on three sides of the court, 
or sahn, and five aisles in the sanctuary, these 
are foimed of 160 rectangular pieis supporting 
broad, stilted, pointed arches, such as the Copts 
had always employed The entire construction 
was of buck stuccoed, tlie stucco being decorated 
with stiir aiab(‘sques in relief of the knop and 
fiower pattxnn d(‘rived fiom ancient Oriental or 
Egyptian models A flat* wood(*ii root rested on 
the walls not far above the ciow'n of the arches. 
The w^all inclosing tin* mosque forms a court 
about 300 feet square. All tlie brilliant revet- 
ment and coloring have disappeared Still this 
icmaiiis the finest example of the eaily type 
of mosque. It also has a coiiph* of tlie eailiest 
minarets, built, as wx're all the eaily ones, of 
brick (twelfth century). There is a siimll dome 
in front of the milirab, as in the earlier Syrian 
and Palestinian mosipics 

Under anothei dynasty another great mosque 
was built — the El Azhar or university iiios(|ue, 
in the newly founded capital, Cairo, begun in 
969. Here the same eloisteied plan w^as used, 
but wath columns fiom churches in place of 
piers. When in 996 the mosejue of El TIakim 
was built, however, the quadrangular pier was 
used as in the mosque of Tulfin , but its propor- 
tions are far slenderer and higher 

It was in the following century that Egyp- 
tian architects adopted the dome Cairo’s great 
characteristic is its multitude of domes They 
were used mainly over funerary chapels. There 
now arose an important class of funerary 
mosques attached to royal tombs. The Egyptian 
rulers of the Fatimite dynasty displaced the 
caliphs of Bagdad as principal patrons of Mo- 
hammedan art, and the monuments of Syria, 
north Africa, and Sicily were inspired from 
VoL. XVI.--6 


Egypt during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Undoubtedly it was the thorough study and 
application of geometry by Arab writers of the 
schools of Bagdad and Cairo that made possible 
not only the scientific architecture of this period, 
but the wonderful system of geometrical orna- 
ment that became so much a part of it. A con- 
sistent style was finally developed, which spread 
over the entire Mohammedan world from Spain 
and Morocco to Persia, and fiom Asia Minor to 
India. The minaret tow^ers w^cre multiplied and 
began to lose th(*ir early heaviness ( see Min- 
ARE'j') and to take on great variety of forms, 
and, being built of stone as well as brick, they 
wore better adapted to a richer ornamentation. 
The heavy walls w^ere crowmed wi,th delicate 
battlements. 

Most characteristic was the invention of the 
stalactite motive in decoration, which was ap- 
plied to every possible form of corbeling and by 
means of which a highly ornamental substitute 
was found for tlie By/antine pendentive in ef- 
fecting the transition from the square* plan to 
the ciicular or polygonal dome The historical 
tendency was evei to raise the domes higher 
and make them more* pointed. Their numbers 
multiplied in the thirteenth and following cen- 
turies. The cemeteries of Cairo are full of 
ruined hut beautiful mediieval domical tombs. 
Ihe mausoleum mosques of sultans Hasan, Bar- 
kiik, Kait Bey, Kalaun, El Ghuri are the finest 
examples in Cairo of the domical style Begin- 
ning with tlie tomb of Esh Shafi’y m 1211, pass- 
ing through the stage of the toml) mosqlie of Es 
Salih in 1249, complete success was realized in 
adapting the dome to the mosque plan under 
the impetus given by the Mameluke sultans m 
the mosque of Hasan in 1356, where the plan is 
a Gr(*ek cioss c(*ntring about an open court and 
woth the domed torn)) behind the milirab. This 
iiiagnificent building was regarded as unequaled 
in Mohammedan lands Its proportions are 
grandiose, the tunnel vaults over the arms of 
its cross are bold Stone and marble have defi- 
nitely replaced brick During this time, how'- 
ever," the type of the old cloistered mosque had 
been continued in buildings not connected with 
tombs, such as those of Bibars (1268), of En 
Nasir (1318), Kusun (1329), El Maridany 
(1339). The system of stalactite corbeling was 
used to fill up gaps betw^een all difl'erent planes. 
J^ike most of Mohammedan work, it conceals un- 
der apparent irregularity and freedom, not to 
say vagrant fancy, the most scientific accuracy 
of form The wmndeiful dev(*lopment of decora- 
tive work at this time in mosaic faience, wood 
carving, marble inlay, metal, etc , is noticed 
later in this article and in special articles 

Spain. Meanwhile other Mohammedan lands 
had been following the examph* of Egypt The 
Arabo-Byzantine style of the monuments of 
Cordova had ruled for about tw'o centuries, a 
national Mohamim'dan style was formed shortlv 
before 1000, as in Egypt, as shown in monu- 
ments of Tarragona, Segovia, and especially To- 
ledo and later in Granada and Seville The 
horseshoe arch, often minutely ciisped, was char- 
acteristic of this Hispano-Moresque style, to- 
gether with a peculiar cubical form of capital 
and, above all, a system of mural decoration in 
all-over patterns molded or stamped in stucco 
and enriched with decorative inscriptions and 
brilliant coloring. The famous Giralda tower 
at Seville belongs to this middle s^le, while the 
alc&zars, or Moorish palaces, at Seville (q.v.), 
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Segovia, and Malaga usher in the style of the 
Alhambra at Granada. When in 1238 Granada 
became the capital of the Moors in Spain, its 
monuments expressed the development of native 
arts foi the ensuing century. Heie is found the 
richest extant combination of the difterent kinds 
of surface decoration in which Mohammedan art 
excelled; arabesque and geometrical oinament, 
diaper patterns of extiaordinary richness, 
stalactile coibeling, stucco and faience, mosaic 
and marble inlay cover every inch oi space. But 
thougli so rich, the ornament of the Alhambra, 
being largely cast or stamped, lacks the life and 
dignity of the freer Egj'ptian work of the same 
kind See Alhambiia. 

Persia. The Turks and Mongols made such 
havoc of the earliei inonurnentH of Mohammedan 
Persia, the region of Bagdad and the great 
northern states of Bokhara and Samarkand, 
that nothing has survived in these regions of 
earlier date than 1300. But th(‘ following three 
centuries, while tliey show a style no longc*r in 
its early prime, produced highly interesting 
works in Persia and in the deiived stvles of 
other countries. The Tatars and Seljuk Turks 
adapted their woik from Persian models, in the 
buildings of tlie thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
times at Sivas, Kaihaiioh, Konieh, Nigdeh, 
Isiciea, Bnisa, etc. U’he contcmporai v buildings 
in Persia, at Tabriz, Sultanich, 'leheinn, and 
especially those of the Sefi dynasty at Ispahan 
(the Meldan, mosque of Mesiid Shah, Bazar, 
and Medresseh of Hosein Shah), show that Per- 
sian architecture was capable of grandiose con- 
ceptions finely executed In Persian ornament, 
flowing lines were preferred to angular and 
geometrical designs, even its arabesques are 
more continuous and soft, and it hardly ever 
resulted to stalactite corbeling. The bullious 
pointed dome is universal, and a vast nielie, 
extending through the whole height of the 
facade, framed the mam portal. The material 
of constiuction is brick, faced with enameled 
tiles of brilliant colois in minute arabesijuo 
patterns. A kind of four-centred pointed arch, 
somewhat like a Tudor aich, is almost universal. 
The minarets have circular shafts and are very 
slender, being topped by small domes 

India. At the same time Mohammedan ait 
in India, \\hjch made its beginnings in the 
Kutflb Minar and mosque and gate of Allah cl 
Dm and tomb of Altompsh at Old Delhi, and at 
Ajmere, in the thirteenth ccntuiy, leceivcd a 
great impetus through the establishment of the 
Mogul supremacy {1520), and produced a style 
that was in many ways tlie grandest in the whole 
sphere of Mohammedan architecture. Buildings 
like the mosque and tomb of Mahmud at Bija- 
pur, the mosques at Fatehpur-Sikri, Agra, and 
Delhi, the palace of Akbar at Allahabad, and 
the Taj Mahal at Agra are masterpieces. Ked 
sandstone and marble are the chief building ma- 
terials, the Taj is largely of alabaster There 
is undoubtedly a dependence on the art of 
Persia in the shape of the pointed arches and 
domes and in the niche facades, but these Indian 
architects showed a surpassing sense of compo- 
sition and effectiveness, never allowing, as the 
architects of Eg^^it and Spain so often did, the 
love of detail to become paramount. 

Turkey. Finally, when the Turks captured 
Constantinople ( 1453 ) , they adopted the By- 
zantine system of plan and construction (and 
specifically that of Hagia Sophia, which became 
their chief mosque) and superimposed i)f>on this 


a style of surface decoration which they had 
developed from Persian models. The architects 
they employed at first were Christian Greeks, 
but Sinan, the greatest of them all and a de- 
signer of extraordinary genius, was a Moslem 
Their mosques have ever hinc(‘ been variations 
of the type of Hagia Sophia on a smaller scale. 
But some of them have groat merit of dignity 
and compositioii and some originality in the 
exterior treatment, e.g., the mosque of Moham- 
med II, which has four siunidoiiies giouped 
around the eeiitial one, and especially the Siilei- 
manieh Mosque (1553). These have alter- 
nating white and black maihles in the interior 
voussoirs, and the sirnjile brilliancy of the sur- 
faces gives (|Uite a diflerent eifeet from a Byzan- 
tine interior Hie mosipies of Ahmet 1 (1608) 
and the Ycni D^ami (1658), and at Adnanople 
the noble mosijue of Selim, are 'works of im- 
pressive grandeur. The Turkish mniaiot is of 
stone, cylindrical, with a tall conical spire and 
carved galleries. Foi details regarding spe- 
cial classes of Imikbngs and tlie d(‘liglitfiil do- 
mestic arehiti'ctui(‘ of the Moslems, see sjiecial 
ai tides, such as Cauavax serai. Fountain, 
Bazar, Tekiye; Minaret, Mosque 

MINOR ARTS 

Decoration. The carving of the IMohammed- 
ans ivas purely decoiative, becoming iieher as 
the Middle Ages adv.niec'd In the (’arliei stag(‘S 
it partook somewhat of By/aiitiiie design, as in 
the mosque of Cordova and in early Egvptian 
and Syrian mosques But it was then scanty 
and latlier ht'avy When the schools became 
more ilifl’ereiitiated in the elevimth century, into 
the Persian naturalistic, figuied and floral, the 
Syrian schematic, animal and foral, and the 
Egi'ptian, geometric and stifl floial schools, or- 
nament began to spread over the entire building 
Even the exterior surfaces of doiru's and walls 
were covered with a lacework cut in stone or 
stucco. Color was given by maibb‘ mosaics in 
Egypt, or in Syria and Persia by brilliantly 
colored tiles The mosque of Omar is an early, 
the Alhambra at Granada a medneval, and the 
mosque of Ispahan a late example The tiles 
hecam(‘ an Oriental specialty and wore imitated 
m Spain until recently In Persia and in Asiatic 
Turkey the production of tiiosc decorative tiles 
IS still an active craft True seulptuie, as dis- 
tinguished fioiri surface carving, is practically 
unknown in Moslem art, the Lion Fountain of 
the Alhambra offering the single notable ex- 
ception See Azui e.to 

Woodvzork and Ivory. In no style of art 
has so varied an artistic use liecn made of 
wood Where other styles liave used stone and 
marble we find wood used, e.g , in carved ceilings, 
windows, pulpits, lecterns, screens, latticework, 
doors, balconies, parapets, tomb casings. In 
the richest pieces ivory and mother-of-pearl are 
sometimes used in connection with wood, being 
either inlaid in carved panels or being set as 
panels in wooden fiames Wood was used not 
only for the furniture of the private house, but 
for that of the mosque, such as cujiboards, ta- 
bles, and the classes of work mentioned above. 
Some of the best examples of floral design in 
Egypt are preserved in wood carvings The 
most magnificent pieces are probably the pulpits, 
such as that of Kait Bey in South Kensington 
Museum, and the panels from those of Maridany, 
Lagin, and Kusun in the same museum. The 
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panels of the hospital of Kalaun show a Persian 
style of hguies and animals rather than the 
floral and geometrical patterns. The reading 
platfoim of the mosque of Kait Bey is a fine in- 
stance of marquetry and ivory, largely in polyg- 
onal design. Ebony and ivory were often com- 
bined in niosaic-like patterns, sometimes iramed 
in strips of metal, as in jewel cases and other 
boxes. But the most extensive of all the wood 
caivings and inlaid work W(‘re tlie ceilings of 
mosques and palact's, %s in tlnise of Kait Bey, 
El MoyycMl, and El Bordeini 
Metal Work. The Persians, Syrians, and 
Egyptians ueie skillful woikers in metal. Per- 
htips the eailiest eentie was m Mesopotamia, at 
Mosul. Biasb, bion/i', and copper were chiefly 
used. While chiseled bronze and rejiousse cop- 
per seem the earliest processes, the works came 
to be often inlaid with silver and sometimes 
with gold by diflerent processes (1) by incrust- 
ing a thread of gold or silver into an undercut 
gioove, (2) bv inclosing a metal strip oi plate 
betweim laised walls, (3) by pressing a thin 
leaf of metal into stipple marks. The entire 
metal suiface was excavate^d according to the 
(‘laboiate design, the edges underemt, the thieads 
or plates of gold or sihei nisei t(‘d and hui- 
iiisJied, and then the surfaces (based with all 
tile d('tails that could not he given by tin* g(‘n- 
eral outlines Animals, buds, buman flguics, 
hunting scenes, feasting s(M*n(*s, and other genie 
subjects, as well ,is floial designs, charucteii/e 
more especially the Persian and Syrian works, 
while aiabesqiK's and geoinctiic patterns prt^- 
domiriate in Egypt Inscnptions aie made al- 
most always to c*ontiibute to the decorative ef- 
fect The Mesopotamian and Persian schools, 
though undoubtedly of much earli(*r origin, 
gained n('w life in the twelfth century, when 
Tatar and flurkiah influence ga\e to artists far 
gi eater freedom in the use of tlie iiuman figuie 
Ihe school of Damascus was the most famous 
centre at the time of the Ciusades, giving its 
name to the entire piocess of damaskeening oi 
HilaMng The Egyptian school, with its centre 
at Cairo, flourished soiru'wliat latei, under the 
Mameluke iul(‘rs of Uk* fouitc(‘nth ceiituiy. The 
objects made wholly of gold and silver have al- 
most eiitiiely disappcun’d, but tlie inventoru'S 
of the palaces of the riileis of Bagdad and Cairo 
piove the (wisteiice of many thousands of such 
ohjiicts — biases, box('s, iniirors, stands, lamps, 
trays, cofleis, figuies of buds and animals, 
dislu's, cups, flagons, howls Of these classes 
many objects still remain in the basci metals, 
either plain oi damaskeened, particularly in- 
teresting aio th(‘ hanging lumps, lanterns, and 
chandeliers, tln^ stands and tahh's, mosque (ioors, 
perfume burneis, eweis, boxes (especially wilt- 
ing boxes), trays, and bowls. It is in the mag- 
nificent aims and arrnoi that the metal Moikcis 
showed the supremest mastery, using all the 
processes — chiseling, damiiskecning, enameling, 
jewel setting — to produce the masterpiece's in 
the shape of poniards, swords, and yataghans, 
ludmeta, breastplates, and lances, stirrups, bits, 
and the rest of tlie military equipment and ca- 
parison, including, in later times, muskets, pis- 
tols, and halberds. In tliis spc'cial field the 
school of Syria (Damascus) reigned supreme, 
manufacturing the best pieces for tlie entire 
Mohammedan world. The Persian style was 
more' ornate, standing midway between Syrian 
simplicity and Indian gorgeousness. See Indian 
Abt. 


Glass. It is in Egypt that stained-glass win- 
dows were made, riyahng on a small scale the 
cathedral windows of the Gothic period. Here, 
as m every other branch, there is oiiginahty of 
methods. Tlie windows are small, forming usu- 
ally an oblong of less than 2 by 3 or 4 feet. The 
flume IS of Wood, and tli(‘ process consists of 
pouiing a h(‘(l of phistci into Hus frame, letting 
jt set, and then cutting out tiie design, leaving 
only nairow inns or bands of plaster to hold the 
glass. The design is exticrncly elaboiate, with 
a central motif, usually of tlo\\(*iH, plants, and 
trees, the hits of stained glass cut to fit over 
the openings au* laid on and fastened with 
fresli plastei. The openings are often slanting 
touaiils tlie street and the plaster aitistically 
finished on the outside The ellect on the inside 
IS hiinilai to mosaic The commonest designs 
are junks and other fioweis growing from a 
\aso, cypress with entwined flower stem; scroll 
of flowers and leaves, kiosk between buds or 
cypresses, one oi two cypresses with flowers. 
Eaili(*r than these are the more puiely geometric 
designs, as in tlie toinl) of Bihars at Cairo. Of 
course the plaster is fai more fragile than lead 
as a frame, and the windows easily disintegrate 
and cannot he made laigc* Such windows 
(calk'd kamaiiyidi) aic found not merely in 
mos<jues, hut ni tlie ineslirahiy(*h or latticed pro- 
jecting window .s ol priMite houses. Such win- 
dows, of monunx'iital siz(^ and imjiortance, adorn 
tlie mus(jU(‘s ot Solyirian, Aliniet I, the Yeni 
Djami, and others at Constantinople In har- 
inon> and quiet depth of color they (»qual or 
surpass then niori' colossal Gothic counterparts, 
A diffcient kind of artistic glass is exemplified 
in tin' mosqiK* lamjis of enameled and painted 
glass It 18 tiuo that there is a great quantity 
of ex(|uisite glass, both white and colorc'd, show- 
ing in Persia, Syria and Egypt still earned on 
in the Middle Ages the old Egyptian and Plneni- 
cian industry, with exquisite understanding of 
foims and tones, funiisliing models to Venice, 
but it 18 in the mosque lamps that tlie glasswork- 
ers ceitainly enter the domain of fine art Here 
tlie colors are enameled on a gilt giound and 
the (k'signs are similar to those of metal work, 
W'lth gi eater piomineiice given to inscriptions, 
cohalt, red, pale gieen, and white aie the prin- 
cipal eiiaiiK'Is, and the decoration is in bands 
with medallions The most beautiful examples 
aie w'orks of the fourteenth centuiy from the 
mosques of Cano. The mellow light shining 
tliiough the enamels and glass of these suspended 
lamps w’as of an exquisite effect 

Illumination of Manuscripts. The aversion 
to the iepie.sentat]on of the human figure hin- 
deied the development of tlie art of illumination 
— a branch of art not cultivated extensively 
until the later Middle Ages. It is true that fig- 
ured compositions w^re not unknown either to 
the Egyptian or the Syiian artists, hut it wais 
the Ik'rsmn school, uruhn I’atar and Mongol in- 
fluences, which fiist boldly attempted scenes of 
daily life and of history Theie are many manu- 
scripts of the Koran belonging to the other 
schools, whose first and last pages are a mass of 
geometric and floral ornament. The finest col- 
lection of Egyptian manuscripts, executed mainly 
for the sultans of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, is that of the Cairo Museum rescued 
from the mosqiK's, such as those of sultans Ka- 
laun, Shaban, and Barkuk. Sometimes the flow- 
ers, arabesques, and polygons are in colors on a 
gold ground, sometimes in gold on a ground of 
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plain blue or rod or of shaded and grouped col- 
ors. The finest of these illuminated pagers sur- 
pass anything done by Christian artists in rich- 
ness, in exquisite coloring, and in fineness of exe- 
cution. They are executed not on vellum, but on 
fine Egyptian cream-colored or reddish paper. 
The Syrian and Persian schools avoided the geo- 
metric ornamentation, and their floral designs 
were freer and more naturalistic. The Persian 
fondness for legend and poetry shows itself in 
the rich illumination of poems and stories which 
gave occasion for charming genre scenes and vi- 
gnettes, and the artist’s fancy sprinkled animals 
and birds in riotous confusion on a background 
of beautiful garden scenes. 

It is in these figured illuminations alone that 
we can study the style of the fresco painters of 
Mohammedanism, whose woiks have disap- 
peared It is plain from native writers that the 
caliphs of Bagdad, the ruleis of Egypt and 
Spain, at different times lavishly pationized 
figure painters and that such works were not 
confined to the Persian sc*hool. It is interesting 
to note the similarity between Persian and 
Chinese painted design and to make the Mongols 
the intermediaries between the two schools The 
primitive conception of composition and figure 
and the awkward conventionalities make the 
Persian school, though successful in coloring, 
less successful in its sphere than the purely 
decorative Egyptian The most famous Persian 
illuminators belong to the sixteenth century, 
such as Fabrizi, Jehangir, Bukhari, and Bah- 
zada Tlie latter’s works are masterly in com- 
position and correspond to the Italian Giottesque 
masters. The last great master was Man, a 
Naturalist from India. 

Textile Fabrics. The Far East had always 
been famous for its artistic stuffs, embroideries, 
tapestries, ruga It was as successoia to the 
arts of Peisia and Babylon that the Moham- 
medans developed this branch, though Bagdad, 
Damascus, Cairo, and Cordova all took part and 
the tribes and villages rivaled with the large 
cities. Nothing became more characteiistic of 
the East, nothing influenced the West more 
strongly, through constant importation and the 
contact of the Crusaders. The haut(*-lice tapes- 
try, after a method long lost in Europe, was in 
current use The ssime difference finally ap- 
peared in the designs here as m other branches* 
geometrical and set patterns being more com- 
mon in Egypt, free floral designs being used in 
Persia. The few known Persian rugs of as early 
a period as the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies are now valued at many tliousand dol- 
lars ($10,000 to $40,000), and a study of their 
design shows an almost incalculable variety of 
native flowers naturalistically reproduced. The 
Syrian school had much in common with the 
Byzantine and, as usual, occupied a middle po- 
sition, with medallions in a stiff floral ground 
containing heraldic animals or birds There 
were in every Mohammedan country royal manu- 
factories whose products were entirely reserved 
for the court and sovereign , the standards, 
baldachins, tents, royal robes, hangings, hous- 
ings, and rugs w'ere all of a magnificence un- 
known to the ruder West and unsurpassed at any 
time. The known specimens date no earlier* 
than the eleventh century, and the art decayed 
before the sixteenth century 

Influence on Europe. Sicily, southern Italy, 
Venice, and Spain were affected by the Moham- 
medan arts during the Middle Ages an# even as 


late as the Renaissance. Hence the use of the 
pointed and the horseshoe arch in manyfiarts of 
southern Europe. The cosmopolitan culture of 
the Norman kings of Sicily had a large Moham- 
medan element The palaces of the kings — such 
as La Kuba, La Ziza, Favara, and Baida — were 
imitated from those of the Eastern emirs and 
sultans, San Giovanni degli Eremiti seems an 
importation from Cairo. Mohammedan artists 
executed the wonderful stalactite ceiling in 
carved wood and piobalfly also the geometric 
mosaics 111 the Cappella Palatina at Paleimo. 
The famous Riiffolo Palace at Ravello and sev- 
eral cloisters (eg, at Amalfi) show the spread 
of Eastern arehitwtural forms in Campania It 
is inteiesting to see how in most cases where 
there are traces of Byzantine art there are also 
signs of Mohammedan influenre, and vice versa 
This is nowhere more evident than in Venice, 
where both forms of Oriental art were so promi- 
nent Here quite a fiounshing school of Mo- 
hammedan metal w'orkers was established, ex- 
isting as late as the sixteentli century, wdien 
Mahmud El Kurdi signed some exquisite pieces. 
The Italian aitists who imitat(‘d them called 
themselves workers alV agennna, hn the Per- 
sian style,’ and even Cellini confesses to have 
copied Oriental aims. In fact, the Renaissance 
metal workers of the sixteentli century both in 
Italy and France ow’ed nioie than thmr inedio'val 
predecessors to Oriental design, and there are 
traces of a like influence in German ironwork 
and niellos of the sixteenth century, especially 
that of Nuremberg. Even more widespiead and 
radical was the use and imitation in Europe of 
Oriental stuffs and fabrics, paitly By/antine, 
hut especially Mohammedan — wonderful not 
merely for beauty of material, but for the figures 
and patterns w*oven or embroidered. 1 he im- 
ported tents, baldachins, hangings, carpets, and 
the like furnished the models for th(‘ Ihiropean 
ateliers in Sicily, Rome, Venice, Belgium, and 
France. 

Bibliography. G Le Bon, La cioilisaUon dea 
Arahes (Pans, 188.3), contains the most sug- 
gestive general sketidi of the Mohammedan arts, 
with numerous illustiations , Gayet, in 1/ \rt 
aiahe (ib, 1893) and in L’Art persan (ib., 
1895), describes the various aits in Moham- 
medan Persia and Egypt m handbook form A 
more thorough liook of thi' saim* typ(‘ is Stanley 
Laiie-Poole, The Ait of the Hararenft %n jRgifpt 
(London, 1886) Franz- Pascha, Dir Baukanst 
des Islam (Darmstadt, 1896), is a general his- 
torical and critical treatise on Mohammedan 
architecture and decorative details, with descrip- 
tion of the different classes of buildings For 
the designs and patterns used in decoration, the 
best textbooks are those of J. Bourgoin, Les arts 
arahes (Paris, 1868-70) and Pr6cxs dc Vart 
arahe (ib., 1889). In James Fergusson, Bistory 
of Architecture (new ed., New York, 1907), con- 
siderable space, with not very scientific treat- 
ment, is given to the Mohammedan styles; see 
also his Indian and Eastern Architecture (Lon- 
don, 1876), M von Berchem, in his ^ “Notes 
d’arch^ilogie arabe” (in various years of the 
Journal Asiatique) , is laying a good historic 
basis for an historic treatment and making 
known new monuments The most sumptuous 
illustrative plates are still, for Egypt, in A. C. 
T E Prisse d’Avennes, T/Ait arahe d^aprbs 
les monuments du Caire (Pans, 1869-77), and, 
for Persia, Flandin and Coste, Monuments mo- 
dernes de la Perse (ib., 1867). For Spain the 
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first serious work was Girault de Prangey, 
ly Architecture des Arahea rt dcs Maures en 
Espagne, en Sicile et en Barhmie (ib., 1842), 
which should be supplomeuted by the Spanish 
government publication, Monumentos arqmtec- 
tomcos de Espana (Madrid, 1877 et seip) ; also 
A. F. Calvert, Moorish Hemains in Hpatn (2 
vols., London, 1905-07). The sumptuous dey^ 
pore Portfolio of Architectural Details edited 
i)y 8. S. Jacob (7 vols, London, 1890-94) illus- 
tiates Moslem decorative art in one province of 
India. The architectuie of Turkey is treated 
with some fullness in two works Montani, 
Architecture oitomaMe (Constantinople, 1873), 
and Parvill^e, Architectuie et decoration turques 
(Pans, 1874). By far the beat general tieatise 
on Mohammedan art is that of Saladin and 
Migeon, Manuel d'art mussulman (2 vols., Pans, 
1907). Nothing satisfactory has been published 
about the monuments of northern Afiica, of 
Syria, or Asia Minor. Aside from the works re- 
maining in situ there aie not many collections 
of the smaller works of Mohammedan art. That 
of the 8outh Kensington Museum is important, 
as are those of Cairo, of Constantinople, and of 
the Mus^^e des Arts Decoratifs in J’aris See 
cuts 111 aiticles Auarrsque and Araiuan Art 

MOHAM^MEDANISM. The name commonly 
giv(*n in the W'est to th(‘ rtdigioii founded by 
Mohammed The proper name is Islam (qv), 
suggested by Mohammed himself, which meant 
‘resignation,’ or acceptance of the divine will, 
and was explained by tin* prophet to includ(‘ the 
performance of five duties (the “five caidiiial 
points of Islam”), viz.* acceptance of the 
formula, “there is no god but Allah, and Mo- 
hammed 18 hia prophet”, piayer; almsgiving; 
the fast of Ramadan, and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Doctrine and Practice. Like every organ- 
ized lehgion, Islam, as developed by the Mo- 
hammedan theologians, pr(‘8(mts two sides — the 
theoretical part, knowm as "iman (faith), and 
the practical part called din (leligion). The 
doctrine concerning God, His nature and attri- 
butes, coincides with the Jewish and Christian 
in so far as lie is by both taught to he the 
Creatoi of all things in heaven and (‘uith, who 
lilies and preseives all things, without begin- 
ning, omnijioterit. omniscient, oiiiiiipTesent, and 
full of iiiercv But, accoiding to the Moham- 
medan belief. He lias no olTspring Jesus is re- 
gal ded, like Adam, Abraham, and Moses, as a 
prophet and apostle, although his birth is said 
to have been due to a divine intervimtion , as 
the Koian hiipeiseded the Gospel, so Mohammed 
superseded Jesus and all preceding piophets. 
Next to the belief in Cod that in angels forms 
a prominent dogma, and, like the former, may 
be traced back directly to Jewnsh and Christian 
and in a smaller degree to Peisian influences. 
Created of fire and endowed with a kind of in- 
corporeal body, angels stand between God and 
man. Thcie aie four chief angels. Gabriel, the 
angel of revelation , Michael, the special pro- 
tector and guardian of the Jews, A/rael, the 
angel of death; Israfil (Uriel), whose office 
it will be to sound the trumpet at the resur- 
rection. Besides angels there are good and evil 
genii ( see Jinn ) , of a grosser fabric than the 
former and subject to death. They have differ- 
ent names and offices (pMs, fairies; deves, 
giants; taku'ins, fates, etc.), and are much like 
the shHim m the Talmud and Midrash and the 
demons of other peopl(‘8 The chief of the evil 
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genii is Iblis (q.v.), once called Azazil, who, re- 
fusing to pay homage to Adam, was rejected by 
God. A third belief is that m certain divinely 
given scriptures^ revealed successively to the dif- 
ferent prophets Originally there were 104 
sacred books, but only four have survived, viz.: 
the Pentateuch, the I’salms, the Gospel, and the 
Koran, and the first three are in a mutilated 
and falsified condition The number of prophets 
sent at different times is stated variously at 
between 200,000 and 300,000 Among them 313 
wwe apostles and six weie specially commis- 
sioned to proclaim new law’s and dispensations, 
w’hich abrogated the preceding ones. These were 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mo- 
hammed — the last the greatest of them all, 
and the propagator of the final dispensation 
The belief in the resurrection and the final judg- 
ment 18 an important article of faith, w’hich in 
the th(K)logical writings later than Mohammed 
18 elaborately developed The condition of the 
dead m the future world and the punishment of 
the wicked are pictured with a great multiplic- 
ity of details. The dead are received in their 
graves by an angel announcing the coming of 
the tw'o examiners, Mimkar (unknown) and 
Nakir (repudiating), w’bo, described as two black 
angels with blue eyes, put questions to the 
d(3ad respecting his belief in God and Moham- 
med and, in accordance with the answeis, either 
torture or comfort him The soul, awaiting a 
general resurrection, is treated accoidmg to its 
lank; prophets enter immediately into Paradise, 
martyrs, in the shape of a green bird, partake 
of the delights of the abode of bliss, common 
believers either stay near the grave, or are with 
Adam in the lowest heaven, or remain in the 
well Zemzem or in the trumpet of the resur- 
rection, or rest in the shape of a white bird 
under the throne of God The souls of infidels 
dwell in a certain well in the province of Hadra- 
maut (interpreted as chamber of death), or, l>e- 
ing first offered to heaven, then to earth, and 
1 ejected by both, are subject to unspeakable 
tortures until tlie day of resurrection Con- 
cerning the latter considerable discrepancy 
reigns among the Mohaniinedan theologians. 
Mohammed himself seems to have held that both 
soul and body will be raised, and it is said that 
the rump hoiie w’lll remain uncoriupted till the 
last day, and from it the wJiole hodv w’lll spring 
anew after a foity days’ ram Among the signs 
by wiiich the approacli of the last day may be 
known are the decay of faith among men, the 
advancing of the meanest persons to the highest 
dignities, W’ars, seditions, and tumults, and con- 
sequent dire distiess Certain provinces shall 
revolt, and the buildings of Medina shall reach 
to Mecca These are the eight “lesser” signs, 
of “greater” signs there are no less than 17; 
the sun will rise in the west, the Beast will ap- 
pear, Constantinople will be taken by the de- 
scendants of Isaac, the Antichrist will come 
and be killed by Jesus at Lud (Lydda). Fur- 
ther, there wilf come a war with th(‘ Jews, Gog 
and Magog’s {YSjiij and Mdjuj) eruption, a 
great smoke, an eclipse, the Mohammedans will 
return to idolatry, a gieat treasure will be 
found in the Euphrates, the Kaaba will be de- 
stroyed by the Ethiopians, beasts and inanimate 
things will speak, and finally, a wind will sweep 
away the souls of those who have faith, even if 
equal only to a grain of mustard seed, so that the 
world shall be left in ignorance. The time of 
the resurrection even Mohammed could not learn 
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from Grabriel; it is a mystery. Three blasts will 
announce it — that of consternation, of such ter- 
rible power that mothers will neglect the babes 
on their breasts and heaven and earth will melt; 
that of examination, which will annihilate all 
things and beings, even the ang(»l of death, save 
Paradise and hell and their inhabitants, and, 
40 years later, that of resurrection, when all 
men, Mohammed first, will have their souls 
breathed into their restored liodies and will 
sleep in their sepulchres until the final doom 
has been passed upon them The day of judg- 
ment, lasting from 1000 to 50,000 years, will 
call up angels, genii, men, and animals. The 
trial over, the righteous will enter Paiadise, to 
the right band, and the wicked will pass to the 
left, into hell, both, however, have first to go 
over the bridge Al fSirdt, laid over the midst 
of hell, finer than a hair, shaipc'r than the edge 
of a sword, and beset with thorns on either 
side. 'J'ho righteous will proceed on their path 
with ease and swiftness, hut the wicked will 
fall headlong, riell is divided into seven stones 
or apartments, respectively assigned to Moham- 
medans, J(‘ws, Christians, Sahians, Magians, 
idolaters, and — the lowest of all — to the hypo- 
crites, who, outwardly professing a religion, in 
reality had none. 'Ihe degrees of pain — chiefly 
consisting in intense heat and cold — vaty, but 
the Mohamincdans and all those wlio professed 
the unity of God will finallv be released, while 
unbelievers and idolaters will be condemned to 
eternal punishment. Farad we is divided from 
hell by a partition {‘urf) in which n certain 
number of half saints will find place The 
blessed,, destiiunl foi the abode of eternal delight 
{Al Jannah, lleb Uan-Kdrv), will first drink 
of the pond of the Prophet, which is supplied 
from the rivers of Paradisi*, whiter than milk 
and more odoriferous than musk. Arrived at 
one of the eight gates, tlu^ will he met by beau- 
tiful youths and angels; and tlieir degree of 
righteousness (prophets, religious teachers, 
martyrs, believ(‘rs) will procuii* for them the 
corresponding degree of happiness. Mankind on 
the last day \sill be asseinbled in three classes; 
(1) those who go on foot, believers whose good 
works have been few; (2) those who ride, be- 
lievers acceptable m the eyes of God; and (3) 
those 'ulio creep, the unbelievers '1 he various 
felicities which await the pious represent a con- 
glomeration of Jewisli, Christian, Zoroastrian, 
and other fancies to whuh the I’roplict/s own 
sensual imagination has added veiy consider- 
ably. Feasting in the most gorgeous and de- 
licious variety, the most costly and brilliant 
garments, odors, and music of the most ravisli- 
ing nature, and, above all, the enjoyment of the 
Hur al "uyfm, tlie black-eyed daughters of Para- 
dise (see llorni), created of piire musk, are 
held out as a reward to the commonest inhabi- 
tant of Paradise, who will always remain in the 
full vigor of youth and manhood For those 
deserving a higher degree of n'comperise re- 
wards will he prepared of a purely spiritual 
kiJid — i.e , the “b<‘holding of God's face’’ ( She- 
kinah) by night and by day. The last of the 
precepts of pure faith taught hy Mohammedan- 
ism is the full and unconditional suhmi^ston to 
God’s decree, and the prcde*fttnatwn of good and 
evil, which is found from the beginning in- 
scribed on a ‘'pres(‘rved table.” Not only a 
man’s fortunes, but his deeds, and consequently 
his future reward or punishment, are irrevo- 
cably, and thus unavoidably, preordlflned— -a 


doctrine which is not, however, taken literally 
by all Moslems 

Tlie first of the four chief duties of din, or the 
practical part of Islam, is prayer, “the key of 
Paradise.” Certain religious purifications are 
included as necessary preparations. They are of 
two kinds the ghush or total immersion of the 
body, required on certain special occasions, and 
the trudrV, a partial ablution, to be performed 
immediately before the prayer. This is of pri- 
mary importance, and consists in washing the 
hands, face, ears, and feet up to the ankles — a 
proceeding generally accompanied at each stage 
by corresponding pious sentences, and concluded 
by the recital of the ninety-seventh sura of the 
Koran. If water is not to be had, sand may 
supply its place Even the ground or the car- 
pet upon which one plays must be as clean as 
possible, and the use of a special prayoi carpet 
{sajjadah) therefore recommended Every 
Mohammedan is K'quired to pray five times in 
the space of 24 hours. The prayer {mldt) 
itself consists partly of extracts from the Koran 
(fard), partly of sentences ordained upon the 
precept or pVactiee of the Prophet (sunna). 
The times of prayer are* dayhieak (fair) , noon 
izuhr) , afternoon, midway betweem the second 
ijul fourth (Uisr) , evening imaghrih) \ after 
niglit has clo8(‘d in {‘isha) These several times 
of piaj'cr are announced by the nme/zins (qv ) 
from the minarets of the mosques The believer 
passes through a series of 13 postures during 
his prayers, and a certain numl)er ot such in- 
clinations of head and knees, prostrations, etc , 
IS called raVah It is necessary that the face 
of the worshiper should he turned towards the 
kihlah, le, in the direction of Mecca (sec 
Kiulah) Women, although not forbidden to 
(‘liter The niosijue, yet are not sii|)pos(‘d to pray 
there, lest their pr(‘sence should be huitful to 
true devotion. Besides tliese prayers there are 
otliors ordained for special occasions, as on a 
pilgi image, h(‘forc a batth*, at funerals, during 
an eclijise, (de The Moslems do not pray to 
Mohammed, but simply implore his inti'rccssion, 
as they do that of the numerous saints, tin* rtda- 
tives of the ITopliet, and the first piopagators 
of Islam. Petitions, moreover, plav a subsidiary 
part in the prayers, wliich are elneHy made up 
of thanksgivings and praise formulas. Moham- 
medanism has no clergy m the Westi’rn sense of 
the word, but tlu^re is always a hauler {^imdm) , 
who takes his stand at the himd of the congre- 
gation and “leads” the latter in piayer. (Sec 
Imam; Mollah, Mufii ) Next to prayer 
stands the duty of giving alms These are two- 
fold, legal {siahdt) and voluntary {sadaJeah), 
hut the forim^r, oiiginally collected by the sov- 
eieign and applied to pious uses, has now been 
])ractically abiogated The sadakah, according 
to the law, is to bo given once every year, of 
cattle, monc'v, corn, fruits, and wares sold, at 
about the rate of from 2% up to 20 per cent. 
Besides these, it is usual to bestow a measure 
of provisions upon the poor at the end of the 
sacreni month of Ramadan The duty of fasUng 
follows During the w'hole month of Ramadan 
the Moslem is commanded to refrain from eat- 
ing, drinking, and every indulgence in worldly 
pleasure, from daybreak until siiiisiT During 
the night he is allowed to eat, drink, and en- 
joy himself Gertain classes are exempt, as it 
M^as Mohammed’s special and express desire 
that no one should fast who is not equal to it, 
h*st he injure his health and disrjualifv himself 
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for necessary labor. Of other commendable fast 
days, the most important is the *Ashurdy on the 
tenth of Muharram, corresponding in a measure 
to the Jewish Day of Atonement. The fast of 
Ramadan is universally kept, in letter if not in 
spirit, fasting being considered ‘‘ono-fourtli part 
of the faith (See Fast; Ramauan.) The 
last duty is the pilgrimage to Mecca, which 
every Moslem must make once in his life, if he 
be free, sound in body, and able to meet the ex- 
pense. Women also perform the pilgrimage. To 
pay the way of one who cannot himself afford 
it IB considered a pious act, and the Shiites al- 
low the pilgrimage to be made by proxy See 
Hajj, IIa.tji. 

Jo the “positive” ordinances of Islam may be 
added the saghAr or lesser and kahlr or greater 
fcstiials. The first {al fUr, or breaking the 
fast) follows immediately upon Ramadan, be- 
ginning on the first day of the month of Sliaw- 
wal, and lasts thn'c days. The second Cid al 
Jiurhan, or sacrifice festival, also called *id al 
duha in India, ‘fd aJ Bair am in Turkey and 
Egypt) begins on the tenth of Dliul hijpih. 
The latter was intendt'd to be the moie im- 
poitant of the two, l)iit the people have in most 
places changed the ordei, and make the lesser 
festival, winch follows Ramadan, the more joy- 
ful and tlie longer Tin* day set asnle for the 
veekly asseinldy is Fiiday, wdiich, however, is 
not a day of r(‘st 

Islam .ilso en joins a number of prohibitory 
laios hast'd upon utterances of the Prophet. The 
drinking of mine, which ineludes all stiong and 
inebriating litjuors, is rigorously forbidden. 
Chiefly through Eiiiopt'an influence some Mos- 
lems ha^e lost their sciuples on this score, but 
the great majoiity of the faithful refuse even 
to make use of the proceeds of the sale of wine or 
grapes Some scrujiulons helievois even include 
opium, cofit'c, and tobacco in the prohibition, 
but general piacticc has decided dillerently. 
The prohibitory laws respecting food resemble 
closely those of Rabbinical Judaism, blood, 
the llesh of swine, animals A\hich have died 
from dist'ase or ago, or on which the name of 
some idol has been invoked, or which have been 
saenfieed unto an idol, or wliicli have been 
strangled, or kilh'd bv a blow, a fall or by some 
other beast, are strictly forliiddon “Pure” ani- 
mals must he slaughteri'd aceoiding to ei'rtain 
fixed lulos, and fish, hiid, game, are geneially 
allowed for food All games subject to chance — 
such as dice, cards, tables, bets, etc — are con- 
sidered so wiekt'd that a gainblm-’s testimony is 
invalid in a court of law Chess and other 
garnt's depending on skill — provided they do not 
interfere with the legiilar performance of re- 
ligious duties, and that they are played without 
any stakes — are allowed by the majority of 
Moslem theologians. Usury is strictly prohib- 
ited. Taking interest upon anv loans, liowever 
large or small, or profiting in trade through 
questionable means, save by buying and sidling, 
is severely condemned. To prevent the faithful 
from ever falling back into idolatry, the laws 
relating to images and pictures have been made 
very stringent Whosoever maki'S an imitation 
of any living being in stone, wood, or any other 
material, shall, on the day of judgment, be 
asked to endow his credtion with life and soul, 
and, on his protesting his inainlity to do so, 
shall undergo the punishment of hell for a cer- 
tain period. 

The ciinl and criminal lows of Mohammedan- 


ism, founded on both the Koran and the Tradi- 
tions {Hunna, qv ), in instances where the let- 
ter of the written or oral precept allows of vari- 
ous explanations, or where the case in question 
is unprecedented, are interprctc^d according to 
the Opinion of one of the four great masters of 
Islam: Abu Hanifali (born 702), Malik ibn Anas 
(born 714), Mohammed al Shafii (born 767), 
and Ahmad ihn Hanbal (born 780), wuthin the 
pale of their respective sects (See Moham- 
medan Sects ) Upon the principal points all 
Mohammedans agree In legard to marriage, 
polygamy is allow^ed, Imt not without restriction. 
Four wives, though he may cohabit wTth any 
number of concubine slaves, is the li'gal limit 
for a Moslem The Prophet’s example proves 
nothing to the contrary, since he was endowed 
wuth special privileges and was not in all re- 
spi'cts subject to the common law I*t is, more- 
over, added as advice that to marry one or two 
is quite sufiicicnt for a man As a matter of 
fact, the rule among Mohammedans of the pres- 
ent day is to have hut one wife. A Moslem may 
marry a Cliristian w^oman or a Jewess, but a 
Mohammedan w^oninn is not, under anj^ circum- 
stanei's, to marry an unbeliever In all cases, 
however, the child horn of a Moslem, whatever 
the mother's faith, is a Moslem , noi does the 
wufe who IS an unbeliever inherit at her bus- 
hand’s death Forbiddi'ii degrees are the 
mother, daughter, sister, half sister, aunt, niece, 
foster mother, or a woman related to the faith- 
ful “by milk in any of the di'grees wJiich would 
preclude his marriage with her if she were sim- 
ilarly rela^-cd to him by consanguinity”; the 
mother of his wife, even if he be not yet actually 
mariied to the latter, the daughter of his wife, 
if tlie latter still be Ins legal wife his father’s 
wufe and his son's wufe, two sisters at the same 
time, wnves who stand to each other m the re- 
lation of aunt and niece, or the uneniancipatod 
slave, oi another man’s slave, if he have already 
a free wife. A simple declaration of a man and 
w’^oman at the age of puberty, before two wit- 
nesses, of their intention to marry each other, 
and the payment of jiart of the dowry (which is 
indispensable, and must amount to at least 10 
dirhems, or about $1 ) is sufficient for a legal 
marriage. A girl under age is given away by 
her natural or ajipointed guaidian, with or 
Avithoui her cons(*nt To see the face of any 
w^oman who is neither his wife nor his concu- 
bine, nor belongs to any of the forbidden de- 
grees, is strictly forindden to the believer 
Divorce is a comparatively light matter with 
the Mohammedans. Twuce a man may send 
away his wife and take hi'r back again without 
any ceremony, the thud time, howevei, he may 
not receive her again in w^edlock unless she have 
been married properl v to anothci man in the 
meantime. Mere dislike is sufficient reason for 
a man to dissolve the conjugal ties, and his 
saying “Thou art divorced.’' or “I dworce thee,” 
together w’lth the repayment of the dowry, is all 
that is requiied from him by the law’ A wufe, 
on the other hand, is bound to her husliand for- 
ever, unless she can prove some flagrant ill 
usage or neglect of conjugal duty on his part; 
and even then she forfeits part, or the whole, 
of her dowry A divorced woman is obliged 
to wait, like the widow, for a certain period 
before marrying again. If she have a young 
child, she is to suckle it until it lie two years 
old, and the father is to hear all the expenses 
of the maintenance of mother and child. If a 
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slave becomes a mother by her master, and he 
acknowledges the child to be his own, the lat- 
ter is free, the mother becomes the wife of her 
master, and may not be given away or other- 
wise disposed of by him during his lifetime. A 
free person, wishing to marry his or her slave, 
must first emancipate this slave, and if the 
slave of another person has been married by a 
free man or woman, and afterward becomes the 
latter’s property, the marriage becomes illegal, 
and can only be renewed by a legal contract 
and emancipation. As regards tnherttance^ 
males generally receive a double share. A per- 
son may not bequeath more than one-third of his 
property, unless there be no legal hedrs. Chil- 
dren, whether begotten with tli(‘ legal wife, or 
slave, or concubine, or only adopted, and their 
descendants, are the first heirs; next come the 
claims of .wives, paients, brothers, sisters, in 
their order Where there is no legal heii the 
property falls to the state The law is very 
lenient towards debt ora. Insolvency and in- 
ability to work for the discharge of the claim ab- 
solve from all further obligations. The most con- 
scientious performance of all private contracts 
18 constantly recommended in the Koran. Mur- 
der is either punished with death or by the pay- 
ment of a fine to the family of the deceased, ac- 
cording to their own pleasure. There must, 
however, be palliating circumstances in the lat- 
ter case. The Bedouins still maintain the primi- 
tive Semitic law of blood rcwciige, and up to this 
day the “vendetta” often lages not only bt^tweeii 
family and family, but between whole tribes, 
villages, and provinces. Unintentional homicide 
is expiated by freeing a lieliever from slavery 
and paying to the family a certain sum in pro- 
portion to the rank and sex of the deceased. He 
who has not the means of freeing a believer is 
to fast for two months by way of penance Ac- 
cording to the strict letter of tlie law a man 
is not liable to capital punishment for killing 
his own child or an infidel, but practically no 
difference is made by the Mohammedan govern- 
ments (chiefly the Tuikish) at the present 
time Murder is punished with death and no 
fine frees the culprit Injuries to the person 
are punished according to the primitive law of 
retaliation, ie, a certain proportionate fine in 
money is to lx* paid to the injured The pay- 
ment for any of the single limbs of the human 
body (eg, the nose) is the full price of blood, 
as for a homicide; for a liml) which is found 
twice, like hand or foot, half; for a fing<‘r or a 
toe, the tenth part ; etc Women and slaves have 
smaller claims. Injuries of a dangerous or 
otherwise grievous nature pay the full price, 
those of an inferior kind, however, bring the 
perpetrator within the province of the lash or 
cudgel. The Koran orders small theft to bo 
punished by cutting off the chief offending limb, 
the right hand; the second theft is punishable 
by the loss of the left foot; the third, of the 
left hand; the fourth, of the right foot, etc.; 
but the ordinary punishments of imprisonment, 
hard labor, and the bastinado have been substi- 
tuted in later times. The property stolen must 
not, however, have been of easy access to the 
thief, nor must it have consisted of food, since 
he may have taken this to satisfy the craving 
of his hunger. UnchasHty on the part of a 
woman was in the commencement of Islam pun- 
ished by imprisonment for life, for which after- 
ward, however, stoning was substituted in the 
ease of a married woman and a hundred^stripes 


and a year’s exile in the case of an unmarried 
free woman, a slave to undergo only half of that 
punishment. He who accuses a “woman of repu- 
tation” of adultery or fornication must produce 
four (male) witnesses, and if he be not able to 
do so he is to receive fourscore stripes, nor is 
his testimony ever after to be reoeiv(^ unless he 
swear four times that he speaks the truth and 
the fifth time impiecate God’s vengeance if he 
speak false. Kveii this testimony may be over- 
thrown by the wife’s swearing four times that 
her accuser is a liar, and imprecating the fifth 
time the wrath of God upon herself if he speak 
the truth In the latter case she is free from 
punisluneiit , th(‘ inariiage, however, is to be 
dissolved. Fornication in either sex is, by the 
law of the Koran, to be visited with a bundled 
stripes. Infidchtijf or apostasy from Islam, is a 
crime to he visited by the death of the ollender, 
if lie have lx’(*ii warned thrice without recanting. 
Severer still, i e , not to be averted by repent- 
ance or revocation of any kind, is tin* punish- 
ment inflicted foi blasphemy — against God, Mo- 
hammed, tJesus, Moses, or any other prophet. 
Immediate death is the doom of the offender 

A fuither injunction of the Koran is that of 
making war against the infidels {jihdd). He 
who is slam while fighting in defense of Islam 
or for its propagation is reckoned a martyr , 
while a deserter from the holy war is held up 
as an object of excel ation and has forfeited his 
life in this world as well as in the woild to 
<*ome. At first all the enemies taken in battle 
w'ere ruthlessly slain, later, however, it became 
the law to give the people of a different faith 
against whom war was declared the choice of 
three things — either to embrace Islam, m which 
case they become Moslems at once, free in their 
persons and fortunes, and entitled to all the 
piivileges of Moslems, or to submit to pay 
tribute, in which case they were allowed to 
continue in their religion if it did not imply 
gross idolatry or otherwise offend against the 
moral law\ or to decide the quarrel by the for- 
tune of war, in wdiich case the captive women 
and children were made slaves and the men 
eithei slam if they did not become converts at 
the last moment or otherwise disposed of by 
the prince The fifth part of the spoil belongs 
“to God,” i.e , must be devoted to a sanctuary, 
to the Prophet and his kindred, to the orphans, 
the poor, and the tiaveler. 

It must not be overlooked that the Eslam of 
history and of the present time is not the pure 
and unmodified teaching of its founder. The 
Koran was not intended to be a systematically 
arranged code of law's. Such laws and regula- 
tions as it contains were called forth by some 
occurrence during the Prophet’s life, and were, 
properly, supplementary to existing laws and 
customs, which they abrogated, confirmed, or 
modified according to the occasion. In course 
of time cases arose for which no written rules 
could be found laid down by Mohammed. Re- 
course was then had to traditional oral dicta or 
to the Runna ( q v ) ; in time precedents were 
established and laws came into force by the 
concurrence of the learned or by a 

process of reasoning {Iciyds) . In this way the 
peculiar system which is called Mohammedan 
j'urisprudence came into being, theoretically 
founded on the Koran, but often strangely at 
variance with the principles and spirit of its 
author. In like manner the reprehensible fea- 
tures of the doctrine and daily lib' of Islam 
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must not be charged indiscriminately against 
Mohammed. That part of the system which 
most distinctly reveals the mind of its founder, 
and which also has undergone least change in 
the course of time and constitutes its most com- 
plete and biightest part, is its ethics . Injus- 
tice, falsehood, piide, vindictiveness, calumny, 
mockery, avarice, prodigality, debauchery, mis- 
trust, and suspicion are inveighed against as 
ungodly and wicked, while lienevolence, liberal- 
ity, modesty, forbearance, patience and endur- 
ance, frugality, sincerity, straightforwardness, 
decency, love of peace and truth, and above all 
trust ill God and submission to IIis will, are 
considered as tlie pillars of tiiie piety and the 
jirmcipal signs of a true believer Mohammed 
never expi essly laid down that doctrine of 
absolute predestination and “fatality^’ wdiich 
d(‘stroys all human will and freedom, and which 
by the influence of Mohammedan theologians 
became a fix(*d element in the orthodox creed. 
A glance at his system of faith (so far as he 
had a system), built on hope and fear, lew’ards 
and punishments. Paradise and hell, both to be 
man’s portion according to his acts in this life, 
and the incessant exhortations to virtue and 
denunciations of vice, are sufficient to prove that 
aboriginal predestination is not in the Koian, 
where only submission to Allah’s will, hope 
during misfoitune, modesty in prosperity, and 
entire confidence in the divine plans are sup- 
ported by the argument that everything is 111 the 
hands of the highest Being and that there is no 
appeal against His absolute^ decrees This is but 
one instance of tlie way in wliich Mohammed’s 
dicta have been developed and explained — in 
sucli a niannei that he has often been made to 
teach doctrines vhich he really did not teach; 
and thus many ehuiierits now found m the Mos- 
lem deed, if caiefully tiaced back to their 
original source, will be sc'cn to be the growth 
of later gdK'rations. 

In a gdieral estimate of Mohammedanism it 
should not be forgotten what Islam has done 
for tlie cause of liumanity and more paitieularly 
the shaie it had in tin' development of science 
and art in Euiope Broadly speaking, the Mo- 
hammedans may Ix' said to have been the 
teacheis of baibarous Euiope from the nintli to 
the thiiteenth century. It is from the days of 
the Abbasid luleis that the real renaissance of 
the Gieek spirit and Gieek culture is to be 
dated. Classic.il lit(‘ratui(' would hav(‘ been 
iiredeemably lost had it not been for th(‘ home 
it found in t)u‘ schools of tin* “unbelievers" of 
the “daik ngi's " Arabic philosophy, medicine, 
natural histoiy, geography, history, giarnmar, 
rhetoric, schoohai by thi‘ old Hellenic masters, 
and the “golden art "of jioetry," brought forth an 
abundant harvest of works, many of which will 
live and teach as long as there ivill be genera- 
tions to be taught. See Akakic IjANOuage and 
Literatgpe. 

History. In the first three years of his mis- 
sion Mohammed won 40 converts, including his 
wife, Khadija, Abu Bekr, and Othman. Then 
followed Ali, Gmar ibn Khattab, and Hamza. 
In 61.5 the persecutions of the Koreish drove 
15 of the converts into Abyssinia, and they 
were later joined by 100 mon‘ After Moham- 
med’s return from Taif to Mecca he won over 
some of the Bam Khazraj of Yathrib (Me- 
dina), who then made converts among the Bani 
Aus, formerly their enemies. The new’ faith 
spread rapidly from tribe to tribe, the Bani 


Abd al Ashhal going over in a body. In 622 the 
number of Mohammedan pilgrims from Yathrib 
is said to have been 73. After the departure 
from Mecca Mohammed became the arbiter be- 
tween the Aus and the Khazraj in Yathrib, and 
the civil head of the commonwealth Thus 
Islam became a political as well as a religious 
movement. 

Mohammed’s plans included now nothing less 
than the conversion of the world to Islam. If 
he had at first hoped to accomplish this by 
peaceful measures alone, the aggi cssiVeness of 
his enemies in advancing against Medina soon 
foreed the preacher to become warrior also, and 
military success won more and more converts 
In 628 Mohammed sent letters to the Byzantine 
Emperor, Heraelius, to the King of Persia, to 
the Gov(‘rnoi of Yemen, to the Governor of 
Egj^pt, and to the King of Abyssinia, inviting 
them to join the new religion. In the same 
year he converted part of the Bam Daus of 
Yemen, and two years later the rest of the 
tribe follow^ed, in the meanwffiile 15 other tribes 
responded With the fall of Mecca in 630 a.d., 
the triumph of Islam in Arabia was assured. 
Some of the Prophet’s bitterest enemies became 
his most ardent followers; and the next year 
saw so many embassies suing for alliance that 
it became known as the “year of the depu- 
tations.” 

After Abu Bekr had brought about the re- 
subjugation of the northern tribes, who had re- 
volted on Mohammed's death, an army was sent 
into Syria, as the Prophet himself had planned. 
A second army w^as sent into Irak 7’he latter 
came into contact with tin* Persian forces, and 
in Omai’s caliphate, by tht* victory at Kadisiy- 
yah, OhaldiTa and Mesopotamia were assured to 
the Arabs. Christian Bedouins of both sides of 
the Euphrates lK?came converted at this time, 
even though tolerance w^as extended to those 
who kept their own faith. In Syria almost the 
only opposition came from Heraelius’ armies. 
The great mass of the people, oppressed by the 
Byzantines, welcomed the Arabs By 639 the 
Gieoks had lieen driven out of the province, 
most of the large towms having made trt*aties 
which guaiaiiie(‘d them toleration of religious 
l)<*lit‘f and protwtion of life and jiroperty on 
the mere payment of the jiztfah (poll tax) and 
hharaj (land tax) Friendly relations being 
thus established, in the following years there 
w^as a gradual assimilation of Arabic manners 
and customs tliioughout Syna, wffiich made the 
conversion of the natives easy Many Chris- 
tians w’cie converted in the 50 yeais between 
Omar and Ahd al Malik in Irak, Khorasan, etc 
Omar II (717-720) w^as particularly successful 
by lightening the burdens of Mohammedan land- 
owneis. In addition, the children of women 
captives were brouglit up as Moslems, and 
slaves w'ore allowed to purchase their freedom 
at the price of conversion In the tenth century 
the Nestorian Bishop of Bet Garmai w^as a noted 
convert, in 1016 Ignatius, the .Tacobite Metro- 
politan of Takrit (at Bagdad), became Abu 
Muslim Converts were won in the following 
centuries, even from among the Crusaders. 
Bainaud and his followers embraced Moham- 
medanism in a body; 3000 Crusaders accepted 
Islam in Phrygia in 1148 as a result of Moham- 
medan kindness contrasted with ill treatment 
on the part of Greek Christians. To-day over 
50 per cent of the population of Syria and 
Palestine is Moslem 
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Tlio rapidity witli which Mohammedanism 
spread m Syria and Mesopotamia was not dupli- 
c4ited in the country to the nortli. In Armenia, 
even after the Chiistian power had been over- 
thrown by the Scljuks of the eleveiitli eeiituiy, 
the mass of the population eoiitiiiued Christian. 
Ceorgia resisted until the invasion of the Mon- 
gols. Aftei the fall of Constantinople (1453) 
the western and central poitions of tlie coiiiitiy 
became eonveited, and aftei the ruling d}^ nasty 
of Samtskb^ in 1025 had become Mohammedan* 
progress fwas rapid among the aiistociaey Idie 
t‘ast(‘rn portion of the country bad submitted 
to Persia, and hence was naturally subject to 
Mohammedan influence. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were two petty kingdoms in the Kast 
the rulers of which, though native princes, were 
Moslems Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
(‘entiiry Ceorgia lias belonged to Russia, but 
certain parts are still Mohammedan. 

After tile Mohamnu'dans had succecHled in 
subduing S,vna the}^ turned tlieir attention to 
Egypt. Amr ibn al Asi drove the Byzantinea 
out between 030 and 041 a.d., and the whole 
of the cuuiiti'y as far south as Abyssinia and 
as far west as Libya came under Moslem in- 
fluence The conquerors, who tieated the iia- 
tiv’es, and especially the Copts, with great 
favoi, were welcomed by tliem Many Copts 
accepted Islam even before the fall of Alexan- 
dria; while the number of converts, partly 
forced, partly willing, up to the caliphate of 
Omar li (7,17-720) was large. In tlie tw’elfth 
century Islam w'as carried, principally by Mos- 
lem merchants, into Lower Egypt, and in the 
fourteenth century into Kubia, the King ot 
Dorigola becoming a Moslem in 1340. In Abys- 
sinia conveisions w^eie flist made in the coast 
towns in th<’ tenth centiiiy, and towards the 
end of the twelfth a Mohammedan dynasty wuis 
founded In the sixteenth century the Moham- 
medan Kingdom of x\dal, between Abyssinia 
and the soutliern end of the Red Sea, came into 
existence, in the sevmiteenth one-tliiid of its 
entile population v^as Moslem, wdiile in the 
middle of the nineteenth one-half of the central 
province of Abyssinia had likewise been 
converted 

Amr ibn al Asi conqueied northern Africa 
as far as Barca (Cyreiiaica) Before the end 
of the century rapid progress had been made 
among the Berbers, who made their last resis- 
tance at the 8pnng of Kahina in 703. Musa 
ibn Kusair and Omar II, the Conqueror, made 
innuineiable converts In 789 westein Africa 
(Mauretania) beenme siqiaiated from Egypt 
as a kingdom under Idris, founder of the Idri- 
site dynasty, in addition to converting many 
Bel hers, he is said to hav^e forced Christians 
and Jew’s to apostatize. The Berbers, bow ewer, 
under the Idrisites as under the Aghlalntes (a 
dynasty founded in 800 by Ibrahim ibn Aghlab, 
liereditary Governor of Ifrikiyyab) were in 
constant revolt. In the beginning of tlie tenth 
century Abu Abd Allah appear(?<l among tliem 
as the apostle of the Ismailian sect and suc- 
ceedt^l in winning over tlie wdiole of the power- 
ful Kitamah tribe to the support of the ima- 
mate of Ubaid Allah, and the dynasty of the 
Fatimites was thus successfully established lu 
Kaiiawan. Early in the eleventh eeniuiy the 
faith spread rapidly among the Bt*rbers of the 
Sahara also, among whom it had been intro- 
duced in the ninth century. The revival was 
due principally to a cliieftam of the Ij^tuna 
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tiibe, Abd Allah ibn Yasin, who founded a 
monastery, r%hat, and won many disciples from 
various tribes, to which he sent them back as 
missionai les. In 1042 he led his followers, 
kIlov^n as the Mutahiiuna ( Almoravidea ) , 
against the neighbonng tubes, and by force 
and persuasion succeeded in establishing a vast 
empire. Befoie the end ot the century it ex- 
tended fium Seimgambia to Algieis, Moham- 
medan Spain was bi ought under the sway of 
the Alrnoiavides In the beginning of the 
twelfth c*entury another dynasty was founded 
among the Berbers, when Abu Abd Allah Mu- 
h. unmad ibn Tumart appealed in the Maure- 
tanian mountains and pleached es}>c‘eially 
against the laxity of morals and the excessive 
veneration paid to saints His followers became 
known as the Muiiahhiduna ( Almoliades, or 
Unitarians). The conquests and conversions of 
the Almohades wcie liki^wise enormous, by 
1160 they had an einpiie extending fiom Barca 
to the Atlantic, and embracing Moliammedan 
Spain. After these events but few of the Ber- 
bers remained lH‘athcn 

From noithern Africa Islam soon penetrated 
into the iiiti'rior of the continent T}u‘ Alinora- 
vides made many converts in the eleviuitb cen- 
tury among the negroes of the Sudan, who had 
already become familiar with the new faith 
through the visits of mercliants and mission- 
aries. The negro tribes of the west were first 
won over; as early as 1010 the King of Surhay 
(southeast of Timbuktu) beearnc a Moslem; the 
states on the upper Niger, Timbuktu (founded 
in 1077) and Mello (west Sudan, founded by 
the Mandingos), followed and furnished active 
inissionanes as well. The kingdoms of Bornu 
and Kanem, along ]jak(‘ Chad, bc'came enn- 
veited in the eleventh century, the latter king- 
dom extending as far as Eg^qit and Nubia In 
Baifur a Moslem dynasty w'as founded in the 
foui tcMuitli century, at tli(‘ emd of the sixteenth 
centuiy Wadai and Bagirmi, and in the seven- 
tecuith portions of the Ilausa country, became 
Moslem In the iiimdecmth centuiy tluTC w'as 
a reniark.ible revival of Mohammedanism due 
to the influence of the Wahabis The Fulahs 
were united into one political organization by 
Sheuk Othman Danfodio, and compelled all the 
remaining tubes to accept Islam In French 
AVest Africa and French Equatorial Africa 
Moliarnmedanism has spread far and wide; and 
active miHsionaiy work lias been earned on in 
Kamel uii The ninetisaith-centuiv movement 
was aided by such religious oiders as the 
Arairghaiiiyyab, the Tijaniyyab, the Kadnvyah, 
and the Sanusiyyah. The vast theociacy of 
the Sanusiyyah has settlements and scliools ex- 
tending from Egypt to Morocco, in the Sudan, 
Sericgambia, Somaliland, tlie Saliara, and the 
Galla country; they hav(‘ gained many converts 
by cxlucation and the purchase of slaves 

Along the west coast of Afnca Islam has 
made steady progiess; e.g , on the Guinea coast, 
in Sierra Leone, in the Ashanti country, Uaho- 
mey, the Gold Coast, Lagos (wdiere theie are 
10,000 Moslems), and Liberia (wdicte there are 
moie Moslems than hiMthen). Often the com- 
mon people are conviTts where the ehudtains 
are not There is hardly a town along the 
coast for 2000 miles from the Senegal which 
has not a moscjue 

On the east coast the Emoz.aydij made settle- 
ments before the tenth century; they were 
Shiites, and were follow^od by Sunnis, who 
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founded the town of Mapjadoxo, and other towns 
on the coast from Aden to the tropic of Capri- 
corn. Arab traders made Zanzibar Mohamme- 
dan. Inland, however, only the Calla and 
8omali tribes are even partly Moslem. In Cape 
of Good Hope there have been Moslems since the 
seventeenth and eipfhteenth centuiies, Islam hav- 
ing been earned there by the Malays J^ven 
among the Hottentots there are concerts who 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca, while in the 
diamond fields the' coolies are said to be mis- 
sionaries. 

Islam was introduced into Spam in 711 by 
Tarik with 12,000 Beihers The first converts 
were from among the ill-treated slaves The 
remnant of the heathen population followed, 
then the nobles and the middle and lower 
classes of the Cliristians, so that tli(' majoiity 
of the population soon consisted of Moham- 
medans of non-Arab blood In 1311 there weie 
200,000 Mohammedans in Granada alone, only 
500 of them being of Arab descent On the 
whole, conversion was earned on peacefully 
except wlien tlie Almoravides at the close of 
the eleventh century came to Spain The Mos- 
lem [>o\ver began to decline as early as the 
eleventh centuiy After the fall of th<‘ Almo- 
hadcs, in 1257, it continued ehiclly in Granada, 
the last Mouseos were drivcm out in 1601) 

Hhe Aghlalntos made themselves masters of 
Sicily m 827-878, and under this dynasty and 
their successors, the Fatimites, a flourishing 
Moslem civilization existed in the island, the 
effects of which were still felt after the Norman 
Conquest (1061-1090) and under the Hohen- 
staufens (1194-1266). 

The Turkish Empire mad(‘ its first conquests 
in Europe, at the time of the docliue of Islam 
in Spam 'J he inception of the Ottoman ICmpire 
dates from the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when 50,000 Tuiks netth'd in the north- 
west of Asia Minor Jn 1353 they eiiteied Eu- 
rope for the fust tmu* and in 1361 made Adnan- 
ople then capital Befoie the end of th<* cen- 
tury Bulgaria, Macedonia, Thessaly, and most 
of Idiiace liad been subdued by Bajazet, Amu- 
rath 11 (1421-51) added to this territory, and 
Mohammed JI (1451-81), after taking Con- 
stantinople in 1453, extended his lule over 
Greece, Seivia, Bosnia, ami Albania. A laige 
part of Ilungaiy was added by Suleiman II 
(1520-66); in the seventeenth century Crete 
was taken, and Podolia was ceded by the J^^le8. 
'{ he most noted example of forced conversion 
was the enrollment of Christian children m the 
ranks of the Janizaries (qv ). Large numbers 
were converted peaceably from all ranks, in 
the fifteenth ccuitury Adrianople was the home 
of countless renegades, in the seventeenth con- 
verts weie made even among the Christian 
clergy Progiess was very lapid at this time. 
The power of Servia was broken by the Turks 
in 1389, but the country was not reduced to the 
position of a Turkish province until 1459, when 
the inhabitants chose Mohammedan rule m 
preference to the Roman Catholicism of Hun- 
g-ary. Ilowevei, though the noi)les became Mos- 
lems, only in Old Seivia (northeast of Albania) 
since the seventeenth century has the spread 
of Islam been rapid. The same jieriod was the 
date of the rapid conversion of Montenegio , in 
Bosnia the Bogomiles joined Islam in large 
numbers after Mohammed II had released over 
70 cities from Catholic persecution. Ihe other 
inhabitants followed gradually, and the Chns- 
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tians left the way clear by emigrating into the 
neighboring countries. The conversion of the 
inhabitants of Crete fii.st took place in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, when the whole popu- 
lation joined Islam, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the Venetians acquired the 
island, and in 1669, when it was taken from 
Venice by the Turks, the inhabitants had to be 
reconv(irt(‘(l , within 50 years half of them were 
again Moslem. 

In Persia Islam made* progress very early, for 
under Zoioasti ianisni the people were oppressed 
by priest and luler alike .After the fall of the 
Sassanid dynasty in the middle of the seventh 
oiuitury converts were easily made, at first 
mainly from among tlie desjpised industrial 
classes and aitisans Later the Shiites met 
with great success, for Husain, son of Ah, had 
mairied Shaidian, daughter of Yezdegerd, the 
last Sassanid, and in the middle of the eighth 
century the Ismailians showed a w'onderful 
powei of adapting theniscdves and their teach- 
ings to all classes and creeds At the close of 
the ninth cnitiiiy 8anian, a noble of Balkh, be- 
came a Moslem and founded the dynasty of the 
Samanids (874 999) Conversions were made 
111 tlio ninth e(*ntury by Karim ibn Shahriyar, 
the converted King of the Kabusiyyah dynasty, 
and by Nasir al Hakk of Dailam, in 912 Hasan 
ibn Ali, of an Abd dynasty on the Caspian, made 
many converts m Dailam and Tabaristan. 

North of Persia there had been much opposi- 
tion to Islam, and allegiance to the Caliph was 
often renounced as soon as the armies were 
withdiawn In Samarkand, however, conver- 
sions were brought about by Ibn Kutaibah, who 
burned the heathens’ idols Among the Afghans 
the King of Kabul was converted about 800; m 
1 raiisoxiaria many converts w^ore made in the 
eighth eentiny, and by the middle of the ninth 
Mohammedanism ivas general The greatest im- 
petus to the apiead of the new faith came about 
the middle of the tenth century, w^hen some of 
the Turkish ehieftains were eonvcited, m Turk- 
estan the founder of the Hak Khans converted 
2000 families of his tribe, who became known as 
Turcomans In 956 the Seljuk Tuiks had their 
origin, when Seljuk migrated with his clan to 
Bokhara from the Knghiz steppes 

Much of the pi ogress which Islam had made 
was lost by the Mongol invasion Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Balkh, and Bagdad were left in 
rums, and almost without inhabitants. Many 
Mongol rulers, such as Kublai Khan, were enei- 
getic m their opposition to Islam But in the 
time of Ogdai Khan (1229-41) certain Bud- 
dhists were converted; Yisun Timur Khan 
(1323-28) was an earnest Moslem and made 
converts of his tioops, Baraka Khan (1256-65) 
turned Moslem with liis subjects — the first rul- 
ing Mongol prince to take tins at(‘p in the east- 
ern portion of the Mongol territory. But it 
was not till 1295 that Islam became the ruling 
religion of l^^rsia ; at that date Ghazan, seventh 
of the Hak khans, joined the new faith In 
the Middle Kingdom, in the reigns of Tirnea- 
shinn Khan (1322-30) and Tughlak Timur 
Khan (1347-63), Islam became generally 
adopted, though Burak Khan (1266-70) had 
also been a Moslf'ui In the Golden Horde the 
leaders and aristocracy followed Baraka Khan 
wdien he became converted, Uzbeg Khan (1313- 
40) placed Islam on a solid basis. The Mon- 
gols were likewise successful, to some extent, 
in introducing Mohammedanism into Kusaia ; 
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e.g., in the Crimea and among the Finns, the 
Tcheremisses, the Tchuvashes (whole villages 
of which are Moslem), and the northeast Rus- 
sian tribes, among whom there are many 
Mohammedans In Siberia the first conver- 
sions were made in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. Since 1745 the Baraba Tatars, 
between the Irtish and Ob, have been converted. 
After the proclamation in 1905 of an edict 
granting religious liberty large numbers of 
nominal Christians in Asiatic Russia have 
openly embraced Islam. 

In India the first great Mohammedan con- 
queror was Mohammed Kasim (711), who took 
Darbul (capital of Sind), Multan, and other 
cities early in the eighth century. Under Omar 
II the native princes were called upon to become 
Mohammedans, and received Arabic names; but 
many of them later became heathens again. In 
1019 Hardat and 10,000 men accepted Islam; 
but it was some time before the new religion 
gained a firm footing in India. Down to near 
the close of the twelfth century Mohammedan 
India was only a province of Ghazni; at that 
time Mohammed Ghuri conquered the northern 
part to the mouth of the Ganges, and his slave 
kutb al Din was made Viceioy of Delhi The 
latter then proclaimed himself sovereign of 
Hindustan and founded the dybasty of the 
“Slave Kings,” the first Mohammedan dynasty 
in India. Mohammed Ghuri likewise converted 
the Ghakkars, in the mountains north of Pun- 
jab. Under the succeeding dynasty, the Khiljis 
(1295-1320), Mohammedan lule was extended 
to the Deccan. The Tughlak dynasty which 
followed was troubled by revolt and desertion, 
and its power was much rc'duced , the Sayyids, 
as well as the Lodia (1451-1526), were rulers 
over but one province, Bengal, Jaunpur, Malwa, 
and Gujarat having independent Moslem dynas- 
ties Ihe Mogul Empire was established in 
1526 by Baber, and then Islamic influences were 
more successful. Many rajputs were converted 
when idolatry was made a bar to advancement 
at court. In the eastern districts of the Punjab 
and in Cawnporc* many converts were made in 
the reign of Aurungzebe. 

In southern India and in Bengal the spread 
of Islam was more rapid. The southern coast 
was subject to the Mohammedan influences of 
traders; even in the eighth century refugees had 
come there from Irak, and missionaries in the 
eleventh. In Malabar the Mappilas, descendants 
of the early refugees, are estimated at one-fifth 
oj the population. The Laccadive and Maidive 
islands, as well as Malabar, have an almost ex- 
clusively Moslem population In the Deccan 
Arabs settled in the tenth century, it had the 
Mohammedan dynasties of the Bahmanids 
(1347-1490) and Bijapur (1489-1686) Bengal 
was the scene of most active propaganda, and 
Islam was welcomed especially among the 
lower-caste Brahmins. Lower Bengal has been 
the scene of a great Mohammedan revival even 
in the last few years. Kashmir had a Moham- 
medan king in the fourteenth century, Islam 
became supreme in the time of Akbar, and to- 
day claims over 70 per cent of the population. 
In Baltistan there has been a Mohammedan 
population for over three centuries, and the 
faith is being carried by merchants from Kash- 
mir, as well as from Persia, even into Tibet. 
In the various parts of India there are about 
67,000,000 Moslems, the number of annual con- 
verts being estimated at about 600,0()i. It is 


woith noticing, hovvwer, that in Agra only 
about one-tenth and in Delhi only about one- 
fourth of the population is Moslem, and thesi* 
are prominent centres of MohammiKlan power. 

Mohammedanism penetrated into China from 
the south and from the west. Friendly relations 
were established between the caliphs and the 
emperors in the time of the Caliph Walid (705- 
717), when the general Kutaibah ibn Muslim 
sent ambassadors to the Chinese court. Later 
Moslem traders entered from Arabia, Bokhara, 
and Transoxiana The first mosque was built in 
742, in the capital city, Shensi, northern China. 
In 758, 4000 Arab soldiers were sent by the 
Caliph Al Mansur to aid the Emperor Sab- 
Tsung in crushing a rebellion ; they remained in 
China and intermained with the natives. The 
annals of the Tang dynasty (618-907) record 
the arrival of Moslems at Canton, there in the 
ninth centuiy they lived as a separate com- 
munity They w(‘re joined later by other ar- 
rivals, and intermarried with the natives. Mo- 
hammedans entered the Province of Kansu 
(part of the Empire of lloey-hu), and the Khan 
u as converted, in the tenth century. The 
Uigurs, a Turkish tribe transfeircHl to the 
Great Wall in the Tang dynasty, became Mos- 
lems in tlie ninth century All of these Moslem 
communities formed centres for the spread of 
Islam throughout the Empiie. Further acces- 
sions of Syrians, Arabs, and Persians followed 
the great Mongol conquest. Under the Mongol 
khakans Mohammedans weie well treated and 
rose to positions of trust (in 1244 Abd al Rah- 
man was head of the Imperial finances) At 
the beginning of the fourteenth cemtury all the 
inhabitants of Yunnan wt^re Moslems, and in 
every town throughout the Einjnre there was a 
special Moslem qiiaitei Aftei the expulsion of 
the Mongols the ^lohammedans avoided all ex- 
ternal signs of their religion, and assimilated 
themselves as far as possible to the rc'st of the 
population, while keeping the essentials of their 
religion intact Missionary elfoits weie con- 
tinued quietly and slowly but surely; the only 
conveision in large numbeis took place in 1770, 
when a revolt was put down in Sungaria and 
the 10,000 military colonists wdio were sent 
there all embrace<l Islam, and after a famine 
in 1790 in the Provinc(‘ of Kwangtung, when 
10,000 children aie said to have been bought 
and brought up as Moslems Thert* was a gen- 
eral revival of inteiest in the eig}it(*enth cen- 
tury, when commercial relations were reestab- 
lished wdth the outside Mohammedan world 
To-day there are about 12,000,000 Moham- 
medans in the Chinese Republic, of which three- 
fourths are in the provinces of Kansu and 
Shensi, in the northwest As an example of the 
cities in the east, Peking has 20,000 Moslems, 
with 13 mosques. 

The spread of Islam into the Malay Islands 
dat<‘8 from the twelfth century, when more or 
less successful attempts wer(‘ made to introduce 
it into Sumatra; in the fourteenth century the 
Shereef of Mecca sent missionaries to the island 
and succeeded in making many converts. In 
the fifteenth century the great Kingdom of 
Menang-Kaban had many converts, and the 
larger part of central Sumatra is now Moslem. 
On the Malay Peninsula the Kingdom of 
Malacca was converted in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century; the Moslems of the penin- 
sula to-day are said to be most strict in their 
religious practices, though extremely tolerant. 
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Converts have been made among the Siamese 
Buddhists of the north and among the wild 
tribes of the peninsula. In Java the first 
notable success of Islam took place in the four- 
teenth century, and in the following century 
the new faith was firmly established on the 
east coast. In the fifteenth century Kadan Kah- 
mat, nephew of the Hindu King of Majapahit, 
made many converts in Ampel and in other 
places on the east coast; at the same time con- 
veisions were made in the west Radan Patah 
headed a confederacy which, in 1478, defeated 
the King of Majapahit, replacing the Hindu 
with a Moslem dynasty To-day nearly the 
wliole of Java is Mohammedan. In Celebes 
general conversion along the coast began 111 
the seventeenth century. The Macassais were 
the first converts, they then, after much re- 
sistance, converted the Biigis, who likewise be- 
came propagandists. In the north the Kingdom 
of Balaang-Mongondou, winch was Christian for 
centuries, was finally converted in 1844 The 
population of this Kingdom is now half heathen 
and half Moslem. The island of Siimbawa has 
had a Moslem population since 1540, Lrombok 
was one of the scenes of conversion by the 
Bugis. 

In the Philippine Islands there has been a 
long struggle between Christianity and Islam. 
In Mindanao and the Sulu Islands civilized 
Mohammedan tubes existed as caily as l.'i21, 
when the Spaniards came to the islands Owing 
to their obnoxious and ill-advised methods, the 
Spaniards could make no pi ogress in the face 
of Islam Tlie Mohammedans, as elsewhere, 
learned the language of tlu' people, adopted 
their custoniH and interman led with them, 
thereby winning gieat sutcess The ind«‘pendent 
Kingdom of Mindanao had 3(10,000 Moshmi sub- 
jects in the nineteenth century The Sulu 
Islands have also been a Mohammedan strong- 
hold. Among the lower classes in the 1101 them 
islands Islam lias not made much headway, as 
indeed has bt^n the case throughout the archi- 
pelago. In New Guinea and the islands to the 
northwest of it progress has been made only on 
the coasts. In the aiclnpelago as a whole, 
however, Islam is spreading The religious 
orders, especially the Sanusiyyah, aie very 
active 

It 18 almost impossible to give reliable figures 
of the total Mohammedan population of the 
world Accoiding to a lecent estimate (11)15), 
the number may be placed approximately at 
220,(X)0,000. This is based m part on the latest 
available census reports, in part on oflicial and 
private estimates of vaiying degrees of proba- 
bility The unwillingness of Moslem house- 
holdeis to give an account of the members of 
th(‘ir harems interferes eveiy where wuth scien- 
tific census taking, and in many lands where 
Mohammi'dan missions have been particularly 
active in i(‘eent times no census has ever been 
taken. Th(‘ following figures can tlierefore only 
claim to lx* approximately correct In Asia: 
Turkey, 15,000,000, Persii, 9,200,000; Afghan- 
istan, 5,000,000, India (1911), 66,623,412; 

Russia (1911), 13,906,972, China, 12,000,000; 
Indo-China and Siam, 2,000,000, total in Asia, 
about 124,000,000, in the East Indies and other 
islands of the Pacific, about 35,000,000; in 
Africa: Egypt (1907), 10,336,826; Sudan, 

3.000. 000; Abyssinia, 5,000,000; Barca and 
Tripoli, 2,000,000; Tunis, 2,000,000; Algiers, 

5.000. 000, Morocco, 5,000,000; Liberia, 1,000,- 


000 , French West and Equatorial Africa, about 

10.000. 000, British West, East, Central, and 
South Africa, about 10,000,000; West and East 
German, Belgian, and Italian East Africa, about 

3.000. 000, total in Africa, about 56,000,000; in 
Europe ; Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Albania, 
Greece, Austria, and Russia, about 5,000,000. It 
is significant that only about 31,000,000, or less 
than 15 per cent, of this Mohammedan popula- 
tion are found in politically independent Moslem 
states, VIZ.: in Turkey, 16,500,000; Persia, 

9.200.000, Afghanistan, 5,000,000, while Great 
Britain has about 95,000,000, Holland about 

30.000. 000, France about 22,000,000, Russia 
about 14,000,000, China about 12,000,000, and 
Abyssinia about 5,000,000 Mohammedans 
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T. W, Arnold, The Preaching of Islam * A His- 
tory of the Propagation of tlw Muslim Fmth (2d 
ed., Ijondon, 1913); C. H Becker, “The Expan- 
sion of the Saracens,’’ m The. Cambridge Mediae- 
val History y \ol. ii (Cambridge, 1913) Consult 
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Revue du Monde Musulman (Paris, 1909 et 
seq ) ; Dcr Islam ( Strassbiirg. 1910 ot seq.) , the 
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islamxsrhe Welt (Berlin, 1911 et seq), Mir 
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MOHAM'MEBAN SECTS. The movement 
which led to the division of Islam into oppoRing 
parties ’was at hist a political one, tliough reli- 
gious, theological, and philosophical questions 
soon arose which added to the coinplexitv of the 
situation and caused a further subdivision into 
feects. Mohammed died without naming his suc- 
cessor; and while Abu Bekr was looked upon 
by many as the natural leader, others felt that 
All, who was not only tlie cousin and son-in- 
law but also a decided favorite of the Prophet, 
should be his 8Ucc(‘ssor, Among the Arabs, how- 
evei, leadership was not a matter of mheritaiiee 
but of election , and when Abu Bekr was cliosim 
Caliph he received the recognition ot all, includ- 
ing All. Omar’s election likewise resulted in 
geneial satisfaction, although the Ommiads, 
who, even when they had accepted Islam, weie 
still rivals of the Prophet’s family, began to 
show their opposition to those who had been 
the Prophet’s intimate companions. On Omar’s 
death the caliphate was again denied to All, 
Othman being chosen. Othman’a misrule, how^- 
ever, caused gn^at dissatisfaction, and wdien he 
was assassinated Ah finally came to the cali- 
phate. The hostility of the Ommiads, however, 
continued, and soon turned into open icvolt, 
with Moawiyali, the Ommiad Governor of Syria, 
at its head. Ihe question as to the light of suc- 
cession, w^hich w^as soon to cause the peinnment 
separation of the whole Mohammedan world into 
Shiites and Sunnites, had even then presenh^d 
itself m great seriousness, the followers of Ah 
claiming that only the Prophets family h<ul the 
right to the caliphate, the Ommiads opposing 
this claim. 

There vras also a third party, afterward known 
as the Kharijites (those who go forth), who 
held the old Aiab view on the question of suc- 
cession and w^ei<‘ thus directly opposed, in prin- 
ciple, to the “legitimists ’’ They AVi re, in real- 
ity, in favor of a theociaey, and they claimed 
that any man might be called to tlie iindmah, or 
leadeiship, even if he did not belong to the 
Koreish, or was not even a fieianan, provided 
only tliat he Avas just and pious and fit in every 
other respect As a result of this they also 
claimed that an unrighteous imam might be 
deposed, or even put to death ; and fiirtberinore, 
that there was no absolute need for any imam 
at all. Since Ah, bowevei, united in his person 
the claims of heredity and of election, they 
were at first among his partisans. But when, 
at the battle of Siffin, Ali submitted to arbitra- 
tion the decision of his light to tlie caliphate 
as against Moawiyali, tlnw refused to stand by 
the decision and swear allegiance to either one 
or the other. Twelve thousand of tljp^ conse- 


quently deserted All’s camp in a body; they 
proclaimed “no rule but that of Allah alone.” 
The Khniijites, though often defeated in this 
and succeeding caliphates, appeared again and 
again as the assailants oJf the established gov- 
ernment 

After Ali’s death, when Moawiyah had finally 
succeeded in establishing himself in control, he 
induced Hasan (qv ), the elder son of Ah, to 
yield up his pieiogativos All’s followers, how- 
ever, refused to recognize Moawiyah and espoused 
the caus(‘ of ITusain, All’s second son. A bloody 
struggle followed, in which Husain lost his life 
The division of tlie Mohammedans into Sunnites 
and Shiites was now fixed, and the Shiites, con- 
sistently developing the theory of legitimism, re- 
fused to recognize that there had ever been any 
legitimate caliph between Mohammed and Ali. 
See Shiites; Sunniter 

Despite the fact that with Ali’s death and 
the Gmmiad supiemacy the question as to the 
caliphati* was settled, tlie Shiites still looked to 
the descendants of Ah as their religious leaders, 
or imams But even among the Shiites them- 
selves unanimdv in regard to the imamati* did 
not long prevail, and discussions of a theological 
natiiie likewise pioved a souree of trouble The 
impulse to such discussion came from Persia, 
into which Mohammi'danism had well pene- 
trated, and which, since the principle of heredi- 
taiv succession had alw^ays obtained there, nat- 
urally espoused the cause of Ah 

Down to ihe sixth imam, .la ’far al Sadik 
(died 765), there was agreement among the 
Shiites; .Ja’far, however, had two sons, Ismail 
and Musa al Kasim. The former, as the elder, 
should have been successor to the imarnate The 
father, however, is said to have declared in 
favor of Musa; and on Ja’far’s death a division 
ensued between the adluTents of Ismail — the 
Israaihans (Ismd'ihyyah ) — and those of Musa, 
the greater part of the Shiites following the 
latter 

From this time on the question of the imarnate 
received more and more a theological, mystical 
treatment. Uhc notion of the imam, in general, 
was that of an ever-living, though at times hid- 
den, supieme guide of the people, who after a 
time 18 restored to humanity, or at least to the 
believing part of it (See Mahdi ) The Ts- 
niailian doctrine was that the imam had been 
revealed in All, whereas during the pieceding 
ages the imams had been concealed, that Ah 
himself had reappeared in every imam till the 
time of Ismail, and had then become invisible 
again, but that he would descend some day 
“from the clouds” to unite all he]n*vers and to 
restore the pure* faith Tln‘ real importance, 
howxwer, of th(‘ Tsmuilians, who existed unob- 
served for some time, date's from Abd Allah ibn 
Maimun, whose fathe'r had been executed for 
professing materialistic doctrines and trying to 
tuin jieople aw^ay from the doctrines of Islam. 
Abd 4llah swras to have practically carritKl out 
Ins father’s notions. Aided by favorable eircum- 
stances, he matuied a plan which, for the hold- 
ness and genius of conception and tor the energy 
and vigor with winch it was carried out, has not 
many parallels in history Nothing less was 
contemplated than the union of tlie Arabic con- 
querors and the many ra-ccs they had subjected 
since Mohammed’s death, and tlie enthronement 
of what afterw’ard was called “Pun* Reason” as 
the sole deity to he worshiped. The advanced 
should be free of all so-called religious fetters, 
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which, as symbols and allegorical actions, should 
be laid all the heavier on the necks of the less 
advanced strata of society. The “bohovers” and 
^^conquerors’’ were to be made missionaries for 
unbelief and the implements for the destruction 
of theii own empire With an cxtiaoi dinary 
knowledge of the human heart and human Aveak- 
ness, he ofTered devotion to the iielievcr, liberty, 
if not license, to the “free m sjiirit”, philosophy 
to the “strong-minded”; inystie hopes to the 
fanatics, miracles to the masses llie Messiah 
whom Abd Allah preached stood higher than 
Mohammed himself, and, though ho did not re- 
ject the Koran, he yet contrived to allegorize 
and symbolize away neaily all its narratives and 
pieeepts. An elaborate secret doctrine was 
worked out, into wlii< h the inembtTs of the sect 
were initiated by degioes Missionary schools 
weie established, and the instinction given to 
the young missionaries was aitfully designed to 
win over not ifierely all the different Moham- 
medan sects, both Sunnites and Sluites, but also 
.le\^s and Cfiristians By tlie time the neophyte 
had completed the ninth and concluding degree 
of initiation all his earlier religious lieliefs bad 
been explaim'd away He bad h'arned that no 
miracle bad ever been pei foi med , that the 
prophet IS merc'ly a man distinguished by bis 
purity and the perfection of Ins intelligence, 
and that this punty of his mtelligimce is pre- 
cisely what is called pro[)hecy Cod throws into 
the prophet's mind what pleases Him, and that 
is what IS iindoi stood h}^ the Word of Cod The 
prophet clothes this Word afterA\ard with flesh 
and hones and conimnnicatcs it to the multi- 
tudes He establishes by this means the systems 
of leligious institutions which appear to him 
the most advantageous for the ruling of men, 
but these institutions and behests aie but tem- 
poral y and intended for the preservation of 
Older and woildly interests No man who has 
knowledge need piactiee any single one of them, 
to him his knowledge suffices. 

The creed of the Ismailians was gradually 
built up and many changes were introduced into 
it at different times, from it sprang various 
other sei'ts, notably that of the Kaimathians 
'Jbis sect spiang up in the ninth eentuiy, undei 
the caliphate of A1 Mutainid, and by a combi- 
nation of extraoidiiiaiy circumstances succeeded 
in establishing itself for a time as a political 
pov\er winch threatened to overturn the caliphate 
itself The practical exertions of Abd Allah ihii 
Maimun and their wondeiful results bad soon 
attiaeted thi* attention of the authoiities. 
Obliged to flee fiom place to plaeis he sought 
refuge succc'ssively in Kami, in Is])aban, in 
Ahwaz, in Basra, Anally in Salamia, in Syria, 
where he died, leaving bis son Ahmad his suc- 
cessor as chief of the Ismailians. One of iVli- 
mad’s missionai les (or, aecoiding to other ac- 
counts, a coimTt of a niiasionury) wms A1 
Karmat. He lived in Irak, and was a flt man to 
carry out the plans of Abd Allah ibn Maimun 
Ilis house in Kufa became the ceiitie a\ hence 
all the miasionanes were salt forth and w’here 
all the details of a gieat conspiracy weie di- 
rected. One of the most noted of the mission- 
aries, Ahu Said, won over a great pait of the 
people of Bahrein, the majority of whom were 
not Mohammedans and Aveie impatient of Mos- 
lem rule. In 000 Abu Said defeated an amiy of 
10,000 nieii sent against him by the Caliph and 
captured the latter's general. He then gained 
undisputed possession of the whole country, de 


stroyed the old capital, Hajar, and made A1 
Hasa, his own residence, the capital. At the 
same time two other Karraatliian chieftains 
arose to threaten the court of Bagdad, one near 
Kufa and the otlier in Syiia The former was 
defeated, captured, and tortured to death. The 
latter at first defeated the (Governor of Damas- 
cus motjt ignominiouhly, l)ut in 007 the Caliph’s 
geneial, Wasif, won a decisive victory and made 
an end of this branch of the Karmatliians. 
MeanAAdiile both A1 Karmat and Abu Said dis- 
appear fiom view and the leadership passed to 
Abu Said’s son, Abu Taliir In 02.3 he seized 
Basia The next year he pillaged the Meccan 
caravan and plundered Kufa. In 027 he gained 
a decided victory over the Caliph’s troops in 
Irak In 020 he appeared at Mecca at the head 
of his arm3% Avhon tbe pilgrimage Avas at its 
iieight Attempts to buy him off Avere unavail- 
ing, and a feaitul uiassacie, lasting several days, 
ensued The holv places weie d(‘8ecrated and 
tbe Black Stone w as carinal ufl' Abu Tabu may 
Lave thought that this act vA^ould destroy the 
sanctity of Mecca and the Kaaba in the eyes 
of tbe faithful, but if so be was mistaken, the 
caravans still went on their usual annual pil- 
gi image as often as he did not lestram them by 
force In 030 the emii of the pilgrimage, Abu 
Tahir’s personal friend, persuaded him to con- 
clude a tieaty by AAhi(‘h the pilgi image Avas 
again alloAved, on payment of live dmais for 
OA'ciy camel and seven foi evciy hoi so. The 
Black Stone was leturnccl for an enonnous ran- 
som in 950, seven years after Abu Tahir’s death. 
At that time the Kaimathians Averc masters of 
Irak, Syria, and Arabia Little of importance 
is heard of them again till 000, Avhen they w^ere 
defeated before Kufa — an event which seems to 
have made an end of their dominion in Irak and 
Syria About 003 lh(‘v were again defeated by 
Asfar, and tlieii chief lost his life. They re- 
treated to A1 Ilaaa, wheie they foi tilled them- 
sches, while Asfar marched against A1 Katif, 
captured it, and can led away all the baggage, 
sl.iAcs, and animals of tbe Karmatliians of that 
town and then retiied to Basra The Karma- 
thiaiis ictaiiK'd A1 Hasa for a considerable time, 
but nothing furtbei is heard of them m history. 
In 1862-63 Pnlguive found lemnants of them 
still living in Na]ran and in Bahrein and Oman, 
and theii hatied of Islam seemed in no aaTsc 
abated. 

Concerning the special beliefs of the Kar- 
matliians, so fai as they have lu^cn fireservixl, 
then syst(‘m seems in the beginning to have been 
merely a sort of lefonned Islam Tlie prophet 
A1 Karmat, it Avas lu'hl, had hi ought a lunv law 
into the woild, by which many of the tenets of 
Mohammedanism Aveie altered, manv ancient 
eeiemonies abrogated, now foiins of prayer in- 
troduced, and an eiitnely neAV kind of fast in- 
culcated Win(‘ and a few other things pro- 
hibited by the Koran Avere allowed. Certain of 
the precepts of the book Aveie turned into mere 
allegories. Instead of tithes they gave the 
fifth part of their property to the imam. Prayer 
Avas iiKTely the s^Ainbol of obedience to th*^ imam 
Fasting aa^es the symbol of silence, or rather of 
concealment of religious doctrine from the 
stranger. 

Another offshoot of the Ismailians is the sect 
know'n as Assassins {hashshtshin, a name de- 
rived from hashish, a drink drawn from hemp, 
to which the members of the sect were addicted) 
The sect owed its origin to Haiian ibii Sabbali, 
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a Persian fanatic, who at the beginning of the 
eleventh century formed a secret society, the 
members of which swore blind obedience to their 
leader, known to history as the “Old Man of the 
Mountain.” From their mountain fastnesses in 
Persia (Alamut) they bade defiance for two 
centuries to the strongest armies sent against 
them by Moslem rulers, and they were rSuced 
to harmlessness only by the Mongol invasion 
(1255). They owed their power chiefly to the 
perfection of their secret organization and to 
the unscrupulousness with which they carried 
out their plans They wore perhaps best known 
for the countless assassinations of which the 
members of the sect were guilty. From Persia 
they spiead into Syria and Asia Minor. While 
Hasan ibn Sabbah was still alive the Governor 
of Aleppo Imd invited them to settle 111 his t<‘i- 
ritory, and they had taken possession of various 
mountain fastnesses from which they weie en- 
abled to play an important role in the Crusades. 
There are still a few Assassins in the neighbor- 
hood of Homs. See Assassins. 

When the x\ssassin8 came into Syria they 
found the mountain regions around Hama in 
possession of the Nosairians, apparently a rem- 
nant of the ancient Syro-Phmnician population 
of the land, which had preserved its own reli- 
gion through the centuries despite all the efforts 
of Chnstianit}^ Most of the Nosairians dis- 
played a bitter enmity to\^^ards the Ismailians, 
though some embraced their cause, and at the 
end of the tenth century there was a strong 
infiltration of Ismailian doctrines into the gen- 
eral Nosairian religious system In fact, the 
Nosairian religion, without being identical with 
Ismailism, shows many strong points of analogy 
with it. The Nosairians are divided into four 
sects — llaidartyyah, Kalaziyyah (or Kamariy- 
yah), Shamahyyah (or f^hamsiyyah) , and 
Ghaibtyyah. The Shamaliyyah and Kalaziyyah 
are the moat important. They all possess the 
same religious book {Kttdb al Ma)mu')y and 
differ from one another only on points of minor 
importance The chief variations from the 
Ismailian doctrines are these, while the Ismail- 
lans taught that of the seven cycles correspond- 
ing to the various manifestations of the deity, 
the sixth, that of Mohammed, was closed with 
the death of JaTar, and the seventh, which was 
to be characterized by the coming of the Mahdi, 
01 Messiah, was thereby opened, the Nosaiiians 
taught that the seventh was closed liv the .seventh 
, divine manifestation, that of Ah Furthermore, 
the Nosairians recognized Musa instead of 
Ismail as the successor of Ja’far al Sadik This 
was probably due to the fact that they had ac- 
cepted as their leader Mohammed ibn Nosair, 
who was a partisan of the eleventh imam, a de- 
scendant of Musa; and with Musa (died 799), 
who was the seventh imam, they considered the 
number of imams to have betm completed. An- 
other striking characteristic of the Nosairian 
belief was their attitude towards the natiks, the 
various divine incarnations. The Ismailians 
held that all the natiks excepting Mohammed 
were superior to their aasas (foundations) or 
sameta, while the Nosairians placed all of their 
assas above the natiks. But of greatest im- 
portance was the degree to which they carried 
their doctime of the divinity of All Ali, while 
he confided the taord to Mohammed, had re- 
served the ma'na (meaning) for himself Ali is 
their god in heaven and their imam on earth ; he 
is concealed from man because of his dN^ine na- 


ture; he is not created and has no attributes; 
his essence is the light. He created Mohammed 
to be the veil with which he conceals himself, 
the place in which he resides, the bearer of his 
name. Mohammed in his turn created Salman 
al Farisi to be the baby or gate — the one through 
whom man communicates with the deity, and 
who is charged by the divinity with the making 
of his propaganda. Salman created the five 
“incomparables” (in reality five planets) which 
created the world See Nosaikians. 

Besides the Assassins and Nosairians, a third 
sect with Ismailian tendencies found refuge in 
the Syrian mountain districts — the Druses. 
When Abd Allah ibn Maiiniin found himself pei- 
secuted by the authoiities he fled to Syiia and 
continued to preach there the coming of the 
Mahdi. His son Mohammed continued the 
propaganda, and finally the Mahdi himself ap- 
peared among the Berbers of noith Africa This 
Mahdi founded the dynasty oi the Fatimites 
(909), the Hi\th of which, Hakim, probably 
under Ismailian influence, declared himself an 
incarnation of the deity. He disappeared mys- 
teriously, w’hich helped to support his conten- 
tions. Hamza and Al Darzi (whence the name 
Diiiae) were his piopagandists (dST), and 
gained many followers in the Lebanon moun- 
tains It is interesting to note that one of 
Hamza’s treatises was intimded as a refutation 
of the Nosairian doctiines, and tried to show 
that Hakim, not All, was God. See Druses 

A sectary whose name lias become familiar 
through the use mad(‘ of his stoiy by Thomas 
Moore in his LaJla Roohh was Hakim ibn Al- 
lah, bettc'r known as Al Mokanna (the veiled) 
because he W'oie a mask to conceal tin* disfigure- 
ment of his face lie lived in the eighth cen- 
tuiy and headed a revolt against the Mahdi, the 
third Abbaside Caliph He claimed to be an in- 
carnation of the deity and won repute as a mira- 
cle woikei He made many followws and for a 
time maintained himself against the Caliph, but 
was ultimately def(*ated and committed suicide 
He left woid tiiat lie would leappear as a gray 
man riding a gray beast, and his followers long 
expect(*d his coming They dressed only in 
white S(‘e Hakim ibn Allah. 

All of these Shiite sects were political, or at 
least politico-religioua, sects, whose doctrines 
turned about th(‘ question of the imarnah. But 
theie weie in Islam also some sects purely theo- 
logical, differing on such questions as predestina- 
tion, free will, lielief, idea of God, and revela- 
tion — points upon whicli Mohammed had not 
expiessed himself cleaily. It w^as again in Per- 
sia that the movement looking towaids inde- 
pendent religious views took its rise, under the 
influence of Greek philosophy 

The most important of these theological or 
philosophical sects was perhaps the lationalistic 
sect of the Mutazilites i Mv'tazilah, from ^azala, 
to separate). They were called also Muattalites 
— i e , those w^ho divest God of His attributes 
(Ar Mu‘atftlun) — and Kadarites — i.e , “those 
wlio hold that man has a free will (Ar. kadar) 
and deny the strict doctrine of predestination ” 
The first beginnings of this sect are traced to 
Mabad, who already in the time of Mohammed 
himself began to question predestination by 
pointing out how kings carry on unjust wars, 
kill men, and steal thcii goods, and all the while 
pretend to be merely executing God’s decrees 
The real founder of the sect, as such, howevei, 
was Wasil ibn Ata (c.745). He denied God’s 
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^'qualities/^ such as knowledge, power, will, life, 
as leading to, if not directly implying, poly- 
theism As to predestination, he held that it 
existed only with legard to the outward good or 
evil that befalls man, such as illness or recovery, 
death or life, while man’s actions are entirely 
in his own hands. God, he said, liad given com- 
mandments to mankind, and it was not to be 
BUjiposed that He had at the same time pre- 
ordained that some should disobey these com- 
mandments and that, further, they should be 
punished for it Man alone is the agent in his 
good or evil actions, in his belief 01 unbelief, 
obedience 01 disobedience, and he is rewarded ac- 
cording to his deeds ’i’hese doctrines w^ere fur- 
ther developed by WasiFs disciple Abu’l lludhail 
al Allaf (died c 84 r)), who did not deny so ab- 
solutely God’s “cjualitics,” but modified their 
meaning in the manner of the Greek philoso- 
phers, holding that evmy quality was also God’s 
essence. TJie attributes are thus not without 
but within Hun, and so far from being a nnilti- 
plieity they merely designate the vaiious ways 
of the manifestations of the Godhead God’s 
wnll h(‘ deeland to Ik‘ a peeuliar kind of knowl- 
edee, thioiigl) which God did wdiat He foiesaw 
to lie ‘salutary in the end Man’s freedom of 
action IS ])ossible only 111 tins world Tn the 
no\t all will be according to necessary laivs im- 
mutably pieoidainod. The righteous will enjoy 
evei lasting bliss, and for the wncked everlasting 
punisliment wall be decreed. A dangenous doe- 
trine of this system was the assumption that 
before tin* Koian had been nwealed man had al- 
ready come to th(' conclnsiori of ri^ht and wrong 
By his innei intelleit, Abn’l Hndliail held, every- 
body must and does know — e\eii without the 
aid of the divinely given command nients — 
W'h(‘ther the thing he is doing be right or wiong, 
just or un)ust, tine 01 false. His belief in the 
traditions w.is also bv no means an absolute 
one, iiuh'ed, it was ludd by the Mutazilites that 
even some of the eailiest “tiaditioiiers” may 
have told untruths, or have been imposed upon, 
and every ti ad it ion w'as to be rejected w^hich 
was o])p()sed to the Koian, to inoie authentic 
traditions, or even to mere leasoii As to the 
Korun, .iltliough its authority was recognized, 
it was h(‘ld to be created and not an object of 

VVOl sill]). 

Many weie the branches of the Mutazilites. 
J here weie, apart flora the discipl(‘s of AbiTl 
Hudhail, the JuhbaianSj who adopted Abu Ah 
dm Abd al \\ahbab’H ( Al Jubbai, died 914 ) 
ipinion to the (dlect that the knowdedge ascribed 
bo God w^as not an “attiibutc”, 1101 was his 
vuowdedge “necessaiy”, nor did sin prove any- 
diiiig as to the lielief or imbelief of him who 
joramitted it, who would anyhow be subject d to 
eternal punishment if he died in it Besnles 
“hose, theie w'ere the Hiishimites, the disciples 
)f Abu Hashim Abd al Salani, son of Al tlubbai, 
vho h(*l<l that an infidel w'as not the ei cation 
)f God, who could not piodiice evil Another 
iranch of the Miitazilih'S wane the disciples of 
\hmad ibn Habit (or Hait), who held that 
fesus was the (Ternal wmrd incarnate, and that 
le had assumed a lenl body; that there wn^re 
wo gods or creators, one eternal — viz., the Most 
Hgh Ood — and the other not eternal— -viz., 
fesus— not unlike the Arian and »Socinian 
heories on this subject; that there is a suc- 
easive transmigration of the soul from one body 
nto another, and that the last body will enjoy 
ht reward or suffer the puniihmente due to each 
VoL XVT .— 7 


soul, and that God will be seen at the resur- 
rection with the eyes of understanding, not of 
the body. 

Four more divisions of this sect are mentioned 
— ^viz , the Jdhiziyyah, whose master’s ( Amr ibn 
Bahr al Jahiz) notion about tJie Koran was that 
it w^as “a body that might giow into a man, 
and sometiineH into a be.ist, oi to have, as others 
put it, two fact's, oiKj human, the other that of 
an animal, according to the different interpre- 
tations.” He further taught that the damned 
Avould become fire and thus be attracted by 
hell, also that the mere belief in God and the 
Prophet constituted a ^‘faithful one” Of rather 
diff'ereiit tendencies was Isa al Muzdar, the 
founder of the blanch of the Muzdariyyah. He 
not only held the Koran to be uncreated and 
eternal, but so far fiom denying God tlie power 
of doing evil, hy declared it to be possible for 
God to be a liar ami unjust Another branch 
w^as formed by the Bishriyyah (fiom Bishr ibn 
al Mutamir), wdio, while they carried man’s 
free agimcy’ rather to excess, yet held that God 
might doom even an infant to cteinal punish- 
ment — all the while granting tliat He would be 
unjust ill so doing. The last of these Mutazilite 
seclarians to be mentioned arc the Thumamxy- 
yah, w'lio held, after theii mnstei, Thumamah ibn 
Asliras, that biniiers will undergo cteinal dam- 
nation and punishment, that free actions have 
no pioducing author, and that, at the resur- 
rection, all infidids, atheists, Jews, Christians, 
Magians, and liercties wnll be returned to dust 
and will not enter either Paradise or hell For 
the scientific development which the doctrines of 
the JMnta/ilites begot, and wdiich resulted in the 
oncyclopff'dic labors called ”Tlie Treatises of the 
Sincere Brethren and U rue Fi icnds,” see Sincere 
BRK rilHEN. 

Allied to the Mutazilites in their view of the 
divine attributes, but diametrically opposed to 
them m their view of predehtiiiation, w’eie the 
Jabaiites (Necessai laiis) . They held that man’s 
every act is the result of the wnll of God and 
tliat there is no human responsibility. There 
are pure Jabarites and middle Jabantes. 

Opposed to both the Mutazilites and the Jab- 
arites w^cie the Sifatites ( “Attributists”) . 
With them God’s attributes, wiiethcr essential 
or opiTative, 01 declarative or historical — i.e., 
used in historical narration (eyes, face, hand) ; 
antlijopomorphisms, in fact — wcie considered 
(‘teriial But here again lay the geims for more 
dissensions and more s<‘cts Some, taking this 
doctrine of God’s attributes in a strictly literal 
sense, assumed a likeness between God and 
created things, wdiile otheis gave it a more al- 
legoiical interpretation, without, how^ever, en- 
tering into any paiticulars beyond the reiterated 
doctrine that God had no companion or simili- 
tude. The diflerent sects into wdiich the Sifatites 
split W'^eie, first, the Ashaman^, so called from 
Abu’l Hasan al Ashari ( 883 - 951 ), who, at first 
a Mutazilite, disagreed wdth his masters on the 
point of God’s being bound to do ahvav^s that 
wdiich is best. He became the founder of a now 
school, which held ( 1 ) that God’s attributes are 
distinct from His essence, and that any literal 
understanding of the words that stand for God’s 
members in the Koian is reprehensible; ( 2 ) that 
predestination must he taken in its most literal 
meaning — i.e , that God preordains everything 
The opinions on this point of man’s free will 
are, however, much divided, as. indeed, to com* 
biae a predestination which ordains every act 
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with man'H free choice 18 not easy. The middle 
path, adopted by the greater number of the 
doctors, is expressed in this formula, there is 
neither compulsion nor free liberty, but the way 
lies between the two, the power and will being 
both created by God, while the merit or guilt is 
imputed to man Regarding mortal sin, it was 
held by this sect that if a believer die guilty 
of it without repentance, he will not, for all that, 
always remain a denizen of hell. God will either 
pardon him or the Prophet will intercede in his 
behalf. Fuither, he in whose heart there is 
faith of but the weight of an ant shall be de- 
livered from hell fire From this more philo- 
sophical opinion, however, departed a number of 
other Sifatian sects, who, taking the Koianic 
WMjrds moie liteially, transformed God’s attri- 
butes into grossly corporeal things; the Mushah- 
hihites^ or Assimilators, conceived God to be a 
figure having limbs like those 6f created beings, 
either of a bodily or a spiritual nature, capa- 
ble of locomotion, ascent, or descent, etc. 

The MurjiteSy likewise regarded as a sect of 
the Sifatit(“8, are sometimes regarded as the rep- 
resentatives of the whole sect, for their doc- 
trines were \ery widespread, and they counted 
among them such men as Said ibn Jubair. The 
sect aiose 111 Syria or north Arabia. It is 
\vorthy of note that some of the Murjites hold 
views approaching closely not only to those of 
the Mutazilites and Jabaiians, l)ut even, with 
reference to the imam, to those of the Kharijites. 

Aside from the sects which owed their rise to 
political or theological dilTenmces, there were 
others in Islam which spiaiig f 10111 mysticism 
and asceticism It is true that the secluded life 
of the monastery or heimitage was f 01 bidden to 
Mohammedans hy the Koran, nevertheless as 
early as the fiist and second centuries of the 
Hejira a sect of mystics had come into existence 
the distinguishing external mark of whom was a 
garment of coaise wool {suf)^ such as had been 
woin by the founder of the sect, Abu Said ibn 
Abu’l Khair (815) ; they came therefore to he 
known as Sufis. Their main idea was that to 
attain to a nearer friendship with God there 
w^as necessary a certain course of life which, 
without demanding entire withdrawal from the 
world, msistc'd tliat religious law's be scrupu- 
lously observed and that, God liemg loved above 
all else, eveiythmg woildly he despised. Merx 
has shown that this Orumtal mysticism goes 
back fiiiallj^ to Palestine and Neoplatonic phi- 
losophy, having come to the Mohammedans 
through the wTitings of Syrian philosophers. 
The main stronghold of the sect, however, was, 
like that of so many others, in Persia, where 
Sufiism made many converts from among the 
heterodox and also gradually altered its original 
character At first the Sufi had aimed by 
ascetic practices and religious contemplation 
to enter into a state of ecstasy in which he 
might attain to a real knowdedge of the deity; 
l)nt later vSufiism became in certain regards a 
leal pantheism, and its adherents in the ecstatic 
state felt themselves united with, and a part of, 
the Godhead Sufiism had its oiganization like 
other religious oiders, the lehgious meetings 
were called dhikm; novices imund) were held 
to regular and exacting duties, as well as to 
strict compliance witli the commands of the 
sheikh. 

A later development (twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries) of mysticism is represented by the 
various orders of Dervishes — Kadir^yah, Mi- 


fatyyah, MaulawLyyah, etc. — each with its owm 
garb and symbols, rules of faith and practice 
as detei mined by its founder. Their dhikrs take 
place once or oftener every week in their reli- 
gious houses {takkiyyah) , There are howling, 
whirling, and dancing dervishes, and in some 
orders the members become so insensible to phys- 
ical sensation while m the state of ecstasy that 
they swallow glass or glowing coals, and often 
w’^ound themselves severely in other ways. Most 
deivishes follow a trade and do not withdraw 
from the affairs of life. There aie also some 
begging deivishes, who have no dwelling places 
and live entirely from alms Sec Dervish. 

Babtsm ( q v. ) and Bahmsm may be regarded 
as the last of the Shiite religious movements in 
Islam, though the former only outwardly con- 
forms to the religion of Mohammed and the 
latter has practically developed into a distinct 
religion rather than a Moslem sc'ct. Mirza All 
Mohammed ibn Radhik w^aa the founder of 
Babism. He was born at Shiraz, March 26, 
182J, proclaimed himself as the hah al dm (door 
to the religion), June 11, 1844, and was shot 
to death at Tabriz, «Tuly 8, 1850. Ali Moham- 
med at first appeared only as a reformer of 
Islam, but as he declared himself to be the 
mirror in which God is reflected so that every 
one can see Him, it became evident that he re- 
garded Mohammed not less than Moses and 
.Jesus as superseded. Both in its theology and 
its social ethics Babism differs from the oitho- 
dox schools in Islam Its pantheism is of such 
a nature that it cleat ly connects itself with 
Sufiism, hut many of its practical piecepts 
are at least less obviously related to Moslem 
mysticism Ah Moliammed wiote several 
works, extant in manuscripts, but not yet 
published in the original Arabic and Persian 
Only the Aralnc Bayari has been translated into 
French by Nicolas At Teheran the two half 
bi others Mirza Yahya Nun, called Siihlj 1 Azal 
(the dawn of eternity), and Mir/a Husain Ali 
Niiri, later known as Balia Allah (the glory of 
Allah), became converts to Babism Husain 
Allah Nun w'as born in Mazenderan, Nov. 12, 
1817, and was 30 years of age when he became 
a follower of Bab, whom he never saw. Mirza 
Yahya had been designated by tin- Bah as his 
successor and was recognized as such by the 
Babis, but in 1867 llusam Ali Nun claimed 
to be “he whom Allah shall manifest,” and that 
Bab was only his htTald and forerunner This 
led to a sehiHin, and since that tune there arc 
two sects, the Bahais and the Azalis. The strife 
between the two parties, in w'hich many were 
killed, forced the Turkish govcTiinient to inter- 
vene 8ubh 1 Azal was sent to Famagusta, 
Baha Allah to Akka. The former looked upon the 
revelation in Bab as final, at least for a millen- 
nium, and kept in toueli with Islam. The latter 
appealed to all men, not only the Moslems, 
sought a common ground on vvliich all religions 
could meet, and emphasized the distinction of 
his “manifestation” and teaching from Babism 
Among his writings aie flan, translated into 
French by Dreyfus and Tlabih Allah in 1004, 
Kftah i \kda8, translated into Russian by Tii- 
manski in 1800, and some epistles, translated 
into English by Browne in 1880. Baha Allah 
died in 1802, and diflerences as to the succession 
immediately arose between his two sons, Abbas 
Effendi, also called Abdu’l Baha (the servant 
of the glory), or Ghuzn i A’zam (the most 
mighty branch), and Mirza Mohammed Ali, 
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called Ghuzn i Akbar (the most great bianch). 
Abbas Effcndi seems to have claimed that the 
revelation was not ended, while Mohammed Ali 
and his followers abided by tJio maiiifebtation 
in Baha Allah. Thus Bahaism in its turn split 
up into two rival sects. In recent years that 
of Mohammed Ali has on the whole decreased, 
though there have been some notable accessions 
from the other camp. Abbas Effendi' has had a 
larger following. During the years when he 
was kept under surveillance in Akka many men 
and women made jpilgrimages to this “holy 
city’’ to see “the Master,” among them not a 
ft*w from England and America. The first mis- 
sionaries of the faith in America were Khairal- 
lah, who afterwaid espoused the cause of Mo- 
hammed Ali, and Abu’l Fa/1, who was sent over 
to prevent the schism from spreading. In 1913 
Abbas Effendi visited the United States His 
Mufawazat (outpourings) were translated by 
Dreyfus into French and by Lain a Barney 
into English in 1908 He also seems to be the 
author of The Traveler's Narrative^ translated 
by Browne Numerous messages, designated as 
“tablets,” sent to believers, also set forth his 
ideas on a variety of subjects Although his 
works contain no new development of thought, 
and he has made no further claim for himself 
than to be “the servant of the glory,” the fact 
that through him Bahaism has become known 
and has won a number of disciples in England, 
America, Germany, and France, to whom he is 
the last of the piophets, the organ of revela- 
tion, the final “manifestation,” has enhanced his 
prestige, and probably also affecti'd to some ex- 
tent the (‘inphasis of his teaching Beligious 
toleration, search for the essence of truth in 
different leligions, opposition to the jihad and 
war in general, demand for certain social re- 
foims, a nioie or less pionounced mysticism, and 
self-eftacing devotion to a leader characteiizc 
Bahaism and Babism alike In politics the 
Persian Bahais seem to have supported the court 
and favored the inteicsts of Russian and Eng- 
livsh diplomacy, vhilo the Azalis have espoused 
the popular cause of the Nationalists 

Such aie the numerous sects against which 
orthodox Mohaininedaiiism has been forced to 
contend, but, although 8hiite doetiines more 
than once thieatened to gam the ascendancy, 
Sunnism has always remained the victor in the 
end The four sects into which the Sunnites 
are divided — the ffaabalitcs, Malikites, Hamfites, 
and lilhafVites — differ only in regard to a fe‘W 
points of minor importance connected with re- 
ligious obseivunces and civil and religious juris- 
prudence. These sects have remained almost 
without change since their foundation under 
the Abbaside dynasty. Nevertheless, certain 
innovations had crept into the life of orthodox 
Mohammedans, principally an exaggeration of 
the reverence paid to the numerous saints, which 
amounted often to actual worship It was 
against such abuses, as well as against all forms 
of luxury in everyday life, tobacco smoking, etc , 
that Abd al Wahhab and his foUoweis, the 
Wahabis, arose in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. From Nejd they earned on an icono- 
clastic warfare throughout the country , they 
conquered Mecca and Medina, and in destroying 
the many sanctuaries there did not even spare 
the grave of Mohammed. Pievunis to this they 
had taken Kerbela, a holy city of the Shiites in 
Mesopotamia. They were defeated finally by 
Egyptian troops, and driven back into the in- 


terior of the peninsula. But the Wahabite state, 
with Riyad for its capital, is still independent 
and, according to recent accounts of travelers 
(1915), more jpowerful than it has been for a 
long time, while as a sect the Wahabis have 
spread their influence into Africa and India. 
See Wahabis 
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MOHAMMED BEN MOHAMMED BEN 
YAHAYA, yfl'lia-^’A, Abul Wefa, or Wafa 
(040-908). An Aiabie mathematician and as 
tionomei, born at Buzjan and geneially known 
as Abul V^efa. Tfe translated and commented 
upon works of several Greek mathematicians 
and calculated a table of sines at intervals 
of half a degree and also a table of tangents, 
which, however, was used only for determining 
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the altitude of the sun. The ratio sin a / cos a 
wart called by him the shadow He is, however, 
most famous for having made the oldest known 
attempt to solve geometric problems with only 
one opening of the compasses He wrote a book 
containing 12 chapters on geometrical construc- 
tions Our knowledge of this work is due to a 
Persian translation of an Arabic manuscript, 
wiitten by a pupil of Abul Wefa. The problems 
may be divided into three groups* (1) those 
dealing with the solution of geometrical prob- 
lems by one opening of the compasses; (2) to 
divide a given square into a given number of 
squares and to construct a square equal to a 
number of given squares; this is done by juxta- 
position and not by the Pythagorean method; 

(3) problems having for aim the construction of 
regular polyhedra. In the problem duel between 
Tartaglui (qv), on one hand, and Cardan 
(qv.) and Ferrari, on the other, problems of 
the first group were given for solution and ap- 
pear in the works of Leonaido da Vinci and 
Cardan 'Iliey also occur in several other works 
of the sixteentli century, but fiist found accu- 
rate scientific cxpicsHioii in Steiner’s Qcomo- 
trhehe Vonairvclionm, etc. (1883) Consult 
Volpeke, Journal isiatique, vol. v (5111 series, 
Paris, 1855), and (Cantor, Geschtahte dor Mathr* 
matiK, V()]. 1 (Leipzig, 1000) 

MOHAMMED IBN JABIR IBN SINAN. 

Sec Al B\ttani 

MOHAMMED IBN MU'SA AL KHU- 
WAKIZMI. See Ah Kuuwaiuzmi 

MOHAMMED IBN ZAKARIYA AL RAZL 

See Rhazi-s 

MOHAMMED KUDAH BUNDAH KHAN, 

kSo'd^ brion'da Knn See Mongol Dvnahties 

MOHAMMED’S COFFIN. See Mahomet’s 
Coffin. 

MOHAMMED, SIBI. See Sidi ^Mohammed. 

MOHAMMEBAH, m6-liam'ra^L-r^. A town 
in southwest Persia, Province of Khuzistan, 
situated on a canal leading from the Karun 
River to the Shat el Arab, 35 miles from the 
Persian Gulf (Map: Asia, Cential, C 7) TIio 
harbor is good, and the town has had an active 
trade since the opening of tlie Kaiun to inter- 
national navigation in 1889 Pop , 15,000 

MOHAITNT. Sec Hiuisrus. 

MOHAVE, m6-}ui'vfi. An interesting tribe 
of 5 uman stock ( q v ) , residing along both 
banka of the lower Colorado River, in Arizona 
apd California Their popular name, corrupted 
from hamok-haht, signifies “thicc mountains,” 
in allusion to the three buttes known as the 
Needles, which tliey regard as the cential point 
of their ancient territory. They arc agricul- 
tural, although somewhat* nomadic in habit, and 
in physical type they rank among the finest 
specimens of the American aborigine. They 
live in low wikiups of brushwood coveied with 
sand, make pottery and baskets, and cultivate 
corn, pumpkins, melons, and beans, which, with 
fish and mcsquite beans, give them an abun- 
dant subsistence. They practice tattooing and 
cremate their dead. They have certain heredi- 
tary family names and a chiefship hereditary in 
the male line, but do not seem to have the true 
clan system Consult A L. Kroeber, “Prelimi- 
nary Sketch of the Mohave Indians,” in \ mcrican 
inthropologtst, vol. iv (n s., New York, 1902), 
and P E. Goddard, “Indians of the Southwest,” 
in American Museum of Natural History, 11 and- 
hook Fieri er 2 Hb , 1912) 

MOHAVE DESEBT. A desert rcgioiy in 


south California, lying principally in San Ber- 
nardino County (Map* California, J 7). It is 
a part of the Colorado Desert ( q.v. ) , although 
the two names arc often used synonymously. 

MO'HAWK (New England Algonqiim name, 
Maqua, AJahaqna, Bear, they call themselves 
(lamoga-ronoy Beaf People, or Flint People ) . 
The leading tribe of the Iroquois (q.v ) Confed- 
eracy and formerly occupying the lower Mo- 
hawk River valley m New York They were 
considered the keepers of the eastern door or 
frontier of the long house of the Confederacy, 
the Seneca being assigned the duty of guaidmg 
the western door. The Mohawk territory was 
supposed to extend northward to the St. Law- 
rence, eastward to the country of the Mahican 
and Wappinger along the Hudson, and south- 
ward to the watershed of the Delaware River 
and the Catskill Mountains, where they bordered 
upon the Dclaw’arc and Munsee. Their gco- 
grajiliic position thus bi ought them into early 
and intimate contact witli the Dutch and Eng- 
lish scttlersf fiom whom they procuri'd the fire- 
arms which soon made tlicir very name a terror 
to the remoter tribes This exposed situation, 
however, caused th(*m to suffer much more than 
their confederates in the Colonial wars, so that 
their seven villages of 1614 weic reduced to five 
in 1677, some whole clans seeming to have been 
wip(‘d out See Iroquois. 

MOHAWK BIVER. The largest affluent of 
the Hudson It rises in the sandy lulls south 
of Biumville, Oneida County, and aliout 40 
miles from the east end of Lake Ontario, fiows 
southward until it reaches the city of Rome, 
then turns eastw^ard, and continues in nearly 
that direction until it enters the Hudson at 
Cohoes (Map New York, F 5) Its total length 
18 about 140 miles, and its drainage aiea em- 
braces 3470 square miles Its course lies chiefly 
in the celebrated Mohawk valley, one of the 
most beautiful and fertile agricultural regions in 
the United States In Colonial times the valley 
was the mam highway to the Great Lakes, and 
during the Revolution a bitter contest w^as 
waged between the American and British forei'S 
for its control There are many thriving manu- 
facturing cities along the Mohawk, which is 
paralleled by the Erie Canal and by the New 
Yoik Central and the West Shore railroads, 
forming a great trade route between the Atlantic 
seaboard and the West See New York 

MOHE'GAN ( dialectic form of Mahwan, 
from which tribe the Mohegan weie originally 
an olFshoot). An Algonquin tube foimerly te- 
Hidiiig chiefly upon the Thames River in eastern 
ConncTticut and claiming dominion by conquest 
over several smaller adjoining tribes, not all of 
which, however, admitted the claim. They seem 
to have been an eastei n extension from the* Mahi- 
can (qv ) of the Hudson, while the warlike 
Pequot (qv) were in turn a branch of the 
Monegan At the period of the first settlement of 
Coiineetieut the two last-named tubes formed one 
body under the rule of Sassacus. Uncas, a sub- 
ordinate chieftain, rebelled against him and as- 
sumed a distinct authority as the leader of a 
small band on the Thames, near the present 
Norwich This band became known in history 
as the Mohegan, while those remaining witli 
Sassacus were distinguished as Pequot. In the 
struggle between the Pequot and the colonists 
tineas aided the English, and in consequence, 
on the destruction of the Pequot tribe in 1637, 
the greater part of the survivors Were placed 
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under the dominion of the Mohegan chief, who 
thus obtained control of the territory of both 
tribes. He took such care to strengthen his 
power with the English that after the death of 
King Philip m 167() the Mohegan were the only 
impoitant tribe remaining in southein >Jew 
England. As the settlements extended they sold 
most of their lands, retaining only a small 
reservation on the Thames River in New Lon- 
don Co., Conn., centring about their village, 
Mohegan. The villages of Groton and Stoning- 
ton, occupied chiefly by the remnants of the 
conquered Pe<juot, were consideied also as under 
M<)hegan jurisdiction. They rapidly dwindhul 
when sui rounded by the whites, many joining 
the kindrc'd mission bands at Scatieook and 
Brothel ton in New York The rest continued to 
reside at Mohegan, until now they are so miKed 
with negro and white blood that thev have 
practically lost their identity, although tliey 
still retain official State recognition In 1705 
tliey numbeied 750 at Mohegan, reduced to 206 
in 1774, 69 in 1809, and 22 in 1910 Consult 
E G. Speck, Notes on the Mohegan and Niantio 
Indiana (New York, 1909). 

MOHILEV, ra6*h^'Ty6f'. A government of 
European llussia consisting of 11 districts and 
bounded by the Government of Viti'bsk on the 
north, Smolensk on the east, Tcheniigov on the 
southeast and south, and Minsk on the west 
(Map Russia, D 4) Area, 18,551 square miles. 
The northein part of the government is slightly 
elevated, forming the watershed between the 
Dnieper and the DUna The southern and larger 
pait belongs to the region of Poliessie (qv) 
and is low and partly marshy. The government 
IS well watered, the Dnieper and its tributary 
the So/h are the chief rivers. Mohilev has a 
moderate but rather damp climate, and in the 
low and marshy parts fevei is prevalent. Agri- 
culture, which is the principal industry, is car- 
ried on by the most primitive methods and 
famines are not infrequent. The live stock is 
of a very infenor breed. Gardening is earned 
on extensively in the vicinity of the towns The 
forests, covering more than one-third of the 
total area, yield turpentine and charcoal and 
supply the material for the production ol wood 
implements, wagons, etc., which are manufac- 
tured on a small scale. In addition there aie 
produced paper, oil, wire nails, floui, glass, 
matches, etc. The trade is largely in the hands 
of the Jews Pop., 1909, 2,164,800, 1913, 

2, .333, 300. Capital, Mohilev (q.v.) In early 
times the present Province of Mohilev belonged 
to the Principality of Smolensk Annexed in 
the fourteenth century to Lithuania, it after- 
ward became part of the Polish monarchy and 
was annexed to Russia at the first paitition of 
Poland in 1772 

MOHILEV. The capital of the Government 
of Mohilev m west Russia, situated on both 
banks of the Dnieper, 483 miles south of 8t 
Petersburg and 375 miles southwest of Moscow 
(Map: Russia, D 4). It lies in a pictuiesque 
region and has a number of interesting build- 
ings. The Public Park, the Roman Catholic 
cathedial, in Greek style, whose corner stone 
was laid in 1780 by Catharine II and the Ger- 
man Emperor Joseph II, the town hall (1679) 
with an octagonal towel, and the new theatre 
are among the centres of interest at Mohilev. 
There are also some interesting monasteries, 
numerous churches of different denominations, 
and a museum with noteworthy collections. The 


educational institutions include two Gymnasia, 
two thcKilogieal seminaries, several special 
schools, a manual-training school, and a public 
libraiy. Mohilev produces largely leatlier, lin- 
seed oil, flour, and tob.u*co. A considerable pait 
of its inhabitants are (‘iigaged m gardening and 
fishing. Pop, 1911, 54,058, of whom moie than 
half weie Jews 

MOHILEV. Tlie capital of a district of the 
same name in the Russian Government of Po- 
dolia, situated on tlie Dniester, 89 miles east- 
southeast of Kameiietz-Podolsk (Map. Russia, 
C 5). Ihe inhabitants are chiefly engaged in 
gardening and the tiansit trad(‘ in agricultural 
products and lumber with Galicia and (Jclessa 
The town has several educational institutions 
Pop, 1897, 22,100, 1910, 32,604, over one-half 
«levMsh 

MOHL, mol, Hugo von (1805-72) A Ger- 
man botanist He was bom in Stuttgart, a 
In other of Julius and Robert von Mohl, was 
educated in tJie classics at the Gymnasium at 
Stuttgait, and studied medicine at the Uni- 
veisity of 'Uihingen (1823-28) After making 
investigations at Munich (1828-32), he served 
as piofessor of physiology in the Academy 
(1832-34) and Urnveisitv (1834-35) of Bern, 
and finally was professor of botany at Tubingen 
(1835-72) Th(‘ie vveie two distinct periods in 
his carwr. During 1827-45 he was mainly con- 
cerned with the anatoiny of plants, in which he 
was the leading investigator During 1845-72 
he was concerned chiefly with the development 
of oigans and tissues, and was specially inter- 
ested m cell formation. Tlis contributions to 
liotanical knowledge fall into three catogonos 
In phytotomy lie demonstrated that the cell, 
as distinguished from fibres, tubes, and inter- 
cellular substances, is the sole and fundamental 
element in plant structure, advanced the theory 
that secondary thickening of cell walls comes 
from within; developed with great clearness the 
idea of the chemical nature of the cedi wall; 
showed the nature of intercellulai substances; 
and classified tissues for comparison in differ- 
ent groups of jdants In cytology he showed 
that chloioplasts consist of protoplasm, and 
gave the name “protoplasm^’ to the “primordial 
utiiele,” explaining its rfile in cell division. In 
physiology he discovertnl the influence of con- 
tact on the movements of tendiils He published 
90 monogiaphs, each of which represented a dis- 
tinct contribution to botany, mostly in the 
fields of anatomy and histology. Perhaps his 
three most notable publications wore Vetnmehte 
^chnften holamschen Inhalts (1845), a collec- 
tion on various subjects, containing also a 
considerable number of his most important 
monographs, Milrographic (1846), Urnndztige 
der \nniom%e iind l*hgsioJogie dcr vegetahtl- 
'ischcn Zelle (1851). Von Molil also established, 
in 1843, the Botamsrhe Zntung^ which has con- 
tinued to he one of the most influential of botani- 
cal journals. He remained its editor until his 
death in 1872 

MOHL, Julius von (1800-76) A German 
Orientalist, hrothei of Hugo and Robert von 
Mohl He was horn at Stuttgart, Oct 28, 1800; 
studied Persian and Chinese at Tflhingen, Pans, 
London, and Oxford; was professor of Oriental 
literature in Tiibingen (1826-32), went to 
Pans and became professor of Persian at the 
College de France in 1847 and in 1852 inspector 
of the Oriental department of the national print- 
ing office. He died at Paris, Jan. 3, 1876. His 
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principal work is his edition of Firdausi’s Shdh 
Nama/i (6 vols , 1838-66), of which he also 
made a complete French translation, published 
after his death, Le hvie des roi? tradmt et 
comments (1876-78). His reports to the 
Soci^t^ Asiatique were collected after his death 
and published under the title Vingt-scpt an 8 
d’histoire des Etudes orientales (2 vuls, 1879- 
80) . His Lettres de M, Botia snr le8 dcronvertes 
d Khorsabad (1845) relate to the excavations 
at Nineveh. JIis* wife, wdio was Miss Mary 
Clarke (1793-1883), maintained for many years 
a salon frequented by the wits and scholars of 
h(»r time She was the author of a w^ork on 
Mada^ne JR^'cam/ier (London, 1862) Consult 
Simpson, Letters and RecoUecUons of dnhns and 
Mary Mold (London, 1887) 

MOHL, Robert yon (1799-1875) A German 
jurist and statesman, brother of llu^o and 
dulius von Mohl. He w'as born in Stuttgart, 
studied law at Heidelberg, Gbttingen, and 
Tubingen, and in 1824, after publishing Das 
Bundesstaatsrecht der V ere%nigten Htaateyi ran 
Nord-Ameriha, was made a professor of public 
law at Ttibingen. In 1836 he was made head 
librarian of the university But his attack on 
the political regime in 1845 forced him from his 
chair and from the goveiiiment employ Almost 
immediately afterward he was elected to the 
Lower Chamber of Wiirttemberg, became pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg (1847), and was a member 
of the Vorparlament and of the National As- 
sembly at Frankfort. After acting for seven 
months as Minister of Justice in the Imperial 
ministry set up by the Frankfort Parliament he 
returned to his professorial duties in Heidid- 
horg (1849), and from 1857 represented the 
university in the First Chamber of Baden From 
1861 to 1866 be was representative of Baden at 
the Geiman Bund at Frankfort, and during 
1867-71 he was Envoy at Munich. In 1871 he 
was appointed president of the financial cham- 
ber of Baden. A year before Mohl’s death he 
was elected to the Geiman Reiclistag from 
Baden. Among his waitings an*: Btaatsrecht 
des Komgretchs Wurttemberg (2d ed , 1840); 
Die deutache Rohzetunssenschaft nach den 
(J) undsatzen des Rechtsstaats (1832-34, 3d ed., 
1866) ; Emnjklopddie der Btaatsinsscnsrhaftrn 
(1859; 3d ed , 1887) , Das deutsrhe Retch sstaa fs~ 
recht (1873) 

MbHLEB, m?'l(5r, Johann Adam (179()- 
1838). One of the most distinguished modem 
polemical divines of the Roman Catholic chinch. 
He was born at Igersheim in Wiirttemberg, May 
6 , 1796. He receiviKl his education at the Gym- 
nasium of Mergentheim, the lyceum of Ellwan- 
gen, and the University of Tubingen He re- 
ceived priest’s orders in 1819 and for a short 
time was employed in missionary duty In 1823 
he began to lecture on canon law and Church 
history at Tilbingon and in 1826 became pro- 
fessor extraordinary, in 1828 professor ordinary, 
of theology. His earliest publication was Die 
Exnheit in der Ktrche oder das Rnnztp des 
Katholizismus (1825), which was followed 111 
1827 by a historico-theological essay Athanasius 
and die Ktrche seiner Zeit, His reputation 
rests mainly on his SymboUk (1832; Eng. trans.. 
London, 1843, reprinted, 1894). This work led 
to a controversy with his Protestant colleague 
in the university, F. C. Baur (q.v.), and Mbh- 
ler’s two replies were important for Catholic 
theology (late editions, Ratisbon, 1900, Mainz, 
1906). In 1835 Mdhler removed to the Uhiver- 


sity of Munich His first appointment was 
nominally the chair of biblical exegesis, but 
he really devoted himself to the department 
of Church history, in which his opening course 
was eminently successful Ho died in Wttrz- 
burg, April 12, 1838. His miscellaneous works 
were collected and published posthumously 
in two volumes (Regensburg, 1839-40) by his 
friend Dr Ddllinger, his lectures on Church 
history by Gams (ib, 1867-70) Consult his 
biography by Wdrner (Regensburg, 1866) and 
by Friedrich (Munich, 1804). 

MOHLEB, m5l'?r, John Frederick (1864- 
). An American ])hysicist, boin at Boiling 
Springs, Pa He graduated at Dickinson Col- 
lege in 1887 and at Johns Hopkins University 
(PhD) in 1897. After teaeliing mathematics 
in academies at Dover, Del , and at Wilbraham, 
Mass., from 1887 to 1894, he liecanie (1896) 
piofessor of physics at Dickinson His re- 
searches include investigations on the surface 
tension of water below 0 ® C He assisted in the 
discovery that the pressure sui rounding the 
electric arc changes the wave length of the light 
emitted, and discovered the relation of the shift 
of spectral lines to the atomic volume, as well 
as a peculiarity in the light spectrum of magne- 
sium. He also measured the jiiessure in the 
electric-light spark. His publications include 
I Manval of Practical Physics (1897-1903) and 
numerous artiedes in scientific journals 

MOHN, mon, Henrik (1835- ). A Nor- 

wegian meteorologist, born at Bergen and edu- 
cated at Christiania. In 1860 he won the 
King’s gold medal and obtained a government 
scholarship in astronomy, in 1861 became con- 
nected W'lth the astronomical observatory, and 
in 1866 director of and professor 111 the meteor- 
ological institute of Christiania University 
Mohn repiesented Norway in many international 
congresses of meteorology and was a member 
of the Polar Commission which organized mag- 
netic and meteorological stations (1882 et 
seq ) His writings include Lcs oragrs dans la 
peninstde scandmave (1888), with Hildebrands- 
son; a very valuable Orundzuge der Metcorolo- 
gte (1875, 5th od , 1898, trans into Italian, 
Spanish, French, Russian, Polish, and Flem- 
ish) ; The North Ocean, its Depths, Tempera- 
ture, and Circulation (1887) ; two large w^orks 
The N oriregian North Polar Expedition, 1S9S- 
96 , vol. VI, Meteorology (1905); Meteorology' 
Report of the Second Noruegian Arctic Expedi- 
tion in the “Fmm,” JH98~1902 (1907) 

MO'HO. A tropical tree. See Hibiscus 

MOHO. A honey sucker of the Sandwich 
Islands whose native name has become the 
designation of a local genus of the family 
Meliphagidflp, which contains two species, the 
yellow-tufted nioho or 0-0 or uho {Moho nobilis) 
and another {Moho apicalis) They are hand- 
some, long-tailed, blackish birds with bright 
yellow tufts of feathers on each side of the 
wings and some white tail feathers After the 
disappearance of the mamo ( q v ) the feathers 
of the moho were used for making the cere- 
monial robes and ornaments of Hawaiian chiefs, 
until they were superseded by European clothes 
and insignia of rank Early accounts of the 
islands record that this bird, which frequented 
the mountains and forests and had much the 
appearance and habits of a North American 
oriole, was captured by means of birdlime. Its 
yellow feathers having been plucked out, it was 
then freed, in hope that it would furnish an** 
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oth(*r supply tin* next These feathers, 

from which also a beautiful head-dress (for 
women) called leis was made, were received by 
the King as a poll tux; yet it took many years 
to collect enough for a mantle, the price of 
which, estimating the time and labor at modern 
standards, would probably exceed a million 
dollars. A few examples of these feather cloaks 
are preserved in European museums See Plate 
of Ckeeperh 

MO^HOCKS. The name by which the mem- 
bers of the Mohock or Mohawk Club of London 
in 1711-12 were known. The object of the club 
was mischief. With the llestoration it had b(‘- 
coine a favorite amusement of dissolute young 
gentlemen to swagger at night about the town, 
breaking windows, upsetting sedans, beating 
quiet men. and offering rude caresses to pretty 
women. Tlie Mohocks, who formed one of the 
luffian clubs of the time, made a specialty of 
slitting men’s noses, beating people, and lolling 
women in hogsheads down Snow Hill. Prince 
Eugene of Savoy was charged by a desnit spy 
with having suggested that they should assas- 
sinate the Earl of Oxford A loyal proclama- 
tion dissolved the club after about a yeai’s 
existence Consult Jonathan Swift, Journal to 
Stella (new ed , New York, 1904) 

MOHOKK' LAKE. A summer settlement in 
Ulstei Co, New York, 14 miles northw^est of 
Poughkeepsie and 5^/^ miles fioru New Paltz, 
from which it is reached by stage In tlie 
Shawangunk Mountains, it is situated on the 
noith (‘nd of Lake Molionk, which is fed by 
undei ground sjirings, at an elevation of about 
1200 feet near the siunmit of “Sky Top,” and 
is surioundixl bv mountain scenery of distinc- 
tive beauty Tlie settlement is the work of 
Albert Keith Smiley (qv), who purchased a 
large tract of land here in 1800 and in 1870 
built a laige hotel The estate is beautifully 
laid out and consists of a tract of land of about 
5500 acres. It is chiefly noted as the home of 
the Lake Molionk Conference (q.v ) 

MOHOS. See Moxos. 

MOHK (Ar. nnihr^ colt, from mahara^ to be 
adroit) A West African gazelle {Gazella 
mohr) j called the swift, and among the largest 
of its gi oup, which IS much hunted by the Arabs 
of Senegal because its stomach oftcui contains 
the bezoais called mohi’s eggs, so highly valued 
in Morocco and the westein Sahara for their 
supposed medicinal propeities See Bezoar 

MOHB^ Charles Theodor (1824-1901) An 
American botanist and forester He wuis born 
at Esslingeii in Wffrttemberg, studied at tin* 
Stuttgart Polytechnic, and with Kappler ex- 
plored Dutch Cuiana in 1845 He wamt to 
California on the discovery of gold in 1849 and, 
after four years as a druggist in Louisville, 
Ky, removed to Mobile, Ala., in 1857 He was 
a member of the committee on revision of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia in 1890, and in 
1892 gave himself up to forestry and botany. 
He had been appointed botanist of the Alabama 
Geological Survey in 1884 and agent of the 
Forestry Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1889 He contributed 
to Berney’s Handbook of Alabama and wrote 
The Timber Pines of the Southern’ Vnited States 
(1896-97) and Plant Life of Alabama (1901). 

MOHB, Karl Friedrich (1806-79). A Ger- 
man chemist, born at Coblenz. He was edu- 
cated at Heidelberg, Berlin, and Bonn, and then 
entered his father’s apothecary business, to 


which he succeeded in 1840 He retired from 
business in 1857, and aftei financial losses be- 
came a lecturer in 1864 and professor of phar- 
macy in 1867 at Bonn. Before his death Mohr 
had become the best-known pharmaceutical 
chemist in Germany. His publications include; 
Pharmacopoeia Universalis (2 vols , 1845) , Lehr- 
buch der pharma^eutisch^ Technik (1847; 3d 
cd., 1866) ; a famous Jjehrbuch der chemisch- 
analytischen Titnermethodc (2 vols, 1855-59. 
7th ed, 1896), Oeschichte der Hr de (1866. 2d 
ed, 1875). 

MOHSITE. See Ilmenite. 

MO'HUN, Michael (?1625-84). A noW 
English actor of the period following the Kesto- 
lation. He had been a soldier both in the Civil 
War and afterwuird in Flanders, wheie he got 
the title of niajoi, by wdiich he was knowm lie 
was a member of the company in the <‘aily days 
at Drury Lane, then the Theatre Royal, and 
creatiKl rOles in several of the plays of Diyden 
and of Lee. King Charles II, for whose father 
he had fought, i(*garded him highly He died 
in London in October, 1684 Consult Geneste, 
History of the English Stage (Bath, 1832) ; 
Doran, Annals of the Stage (ed Lowe, London, 
1888) , Downes, Rosoins Anghcanvs (reprinted, 
lb, 1886). 

MOIDOBE, moPdOr (Portug. moeda d^our, 
mon(*y of gold) A former gold com of Portu- 
gal, of the value of 4800 reis, equivalent to 
21s. 2d oi nearly $5 18. It was also called 
lisbonine. 

MOIGNO, mwh'ny6', Fran^^ois Naixil/^ox 
Marie (1804-84) A French mathematician, 
born at (JuOn^n^ in Morbihan He entcTed the* 
Society of tlesus in 1822 and devoted himself 
to the’ study of mathematics and physics Dur- 
ing the revolution of 1830 he .sought refuge with 
otliera of his order in Swutzeiland In 1836 he 
became professor of mathematics at the prepara- 
toiy school of Sainte-Geneviev(' mi Pans He 
lesigned from his older in 1843 and became 
(onneeted w^th various journals, of which he 
founded Cosmos (18.52) and Les Mondes (1862) 
In 1873 he was apjiointed one of the canons 
of the chapter of Saint-Denis Among hiiJ 
works are Lemons de calcul diff^rentxel et de cal- 
rill xnU’gral (1840-61), Repertoire (Voptiqne 
moderne (1847-50), Saerharimetne (1869), 
Ijcs spl endears de la foi (1879-83), Jjes liirres 
saints et la science (1884) 

MOIR, David Macbei’h (1798-1851). A 
Scottish physician and author, born at Mussel- 
buigh, a small seaport near Edinburgh He 
studii'd medicine and practiced in his native 
town Moir bi'came widely known by liis essays 
and poems contributed to Blackwood's Magazine 
under the signature A (delta) He died July 6, 
1851 Moir’s most interesting production is a 
Scottish novel entitled The Autobiography of 
Mansie Wauch (1828, new ed., 1895) Consult 
also Poetical Works, edited with memoir by 
Aird (Edinburgh, 18.52) 

MOFBA, second Earl of. An English gen- 
eral and administrator m India. See Has'Hngs, 
Francis Kawdon-Hastings, Marquis of 

MOIBE, mwJir (Fr, mohair). A silk figured 
by the peculiai process called wateiing The 
silks for tins purpose are moistened and then 
folded from one end to the other in triangular 
folds After being thus reduced to a compara- 
tively small length they are submitted to heavy 
pressure, generally in a hydraulic press. After 
being removed from the press the fabric is 
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found to be covered with wavy lines. As only 
one side is to be waved, the fabric is made up 
for the press with a pasteboard above each 
second fold. The silk is next hot-pressed, and 
the side next to the pasteboard comes out 
lazed, while the other remains watered. The 
nest kinds of watered silks arc known as 
moires antiques. The same piocess has been 
applied to woolen fabrics called moreen, 

HOIS, md'^z (an Annamese term copespond- 
ing to the Cambodian Peunong, Loatian Kha^ 
Tonkinese Myong^ Muongy etc)* An extensive 
grou}) of so-called savage tiibes dispersed over 
the table-lands and mountains between the 
Mekong and the Annamese* coast, from the fron- 
tiers of Yunnan to Cochin-China. They have 
been regarded as one of the older groups of 
Farthei Indian aborigines In spite of the 
multitude of tribes into which the Mois are 
divided they exhibit a remaikablc uniformity 111 
physical type and manners. In ph 3 ^ 8 ical type 
they are rather short, dolichocephalic, straight- 
eyed, somewhat wavy-haired, with reddish duty- 
white skin. The Mois are as a rule of pcac(*ful 
disposition, being hunters and husbandmen of a 
primitive sort In the Mois a sub-Caucasic 
(white) physical trait has been detected, and 
others ally thorn, ])y reason of tlieir manners 
and customs and implements, with the Malayan 
peoples Consult Dourisbouve, Lcs salvages 
Ba-Hnara (Pans, 1873), and Billet, Deux ans 
dam le Haut-Tonlan, etc. (ib., 1896). Sec Indo- 
Chinese 

HOISSAC, mwa's^ik'. A town, in the Depart- 
ment of Tarn-et-Gaionne, France, on the iiver 
Tarn, 17 miles west-northwest of Montauban 
(Map. France, S.. F 4). The church of St. 
Pierre, dating fiom the j^ar 1100, has a portal 
with very unusual carving. Ihere arc also an 
abbot’s palace, a communal college, a libiar^, 
and a museum Moissac has a good trade m 
flour, gram, oil, wune, poultry, and fruit. 
Pop, 1001, 8407, 1911, 8137 

HOXSSAN, mw'd'silN', Henki #(1862-1007). 
A Fri'iich chemist, hoin in Paiis. lie studied 
at the Museum of Natural History, became con- 
nected with the School of Pharmacy (1879), 
its professor of toxicology (1886) and of min- 
eral chemistry (1880) In 1000 he was ap- 
pointed professor at the Sorbonne. He won the 
Lacaze prize in 1887 for his valuable experi- 
ments with fliioiine, which he was the fust to 
isolate and to liquefy. Considerable notoriety 
attended his announcement, m 1803, that he 
had succeeded m producing aitificial diamonds 
by siiddenl^^ chilliim a molten mass of iron 
containing dissolvea carbon. More practical 
was las simplification of the pioduction of 
acetylene gas and his inorganic syntlieses by 
the use of tlie electric fuinace. In *1006 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for cli(‘mistry. Mois- 
san contributed articles on clironnuni, manga - 
ne8(‘, and iron to Fr^my’s Enoifclop6dic cht- 
mique; wiote: L’Isolement du jluor (1886), 
Reproduction du diamant (1893), Carhure de 
calcium (1894), Etude complete dcs carboncs 
amorphes et dcs graphites (1898), Classifica- 
tion dcs Hements (1904), and edited an excel- 
lent Traits (Ic chiune mni^rale (1905), 

HOISTITBE. See Humidity. 

HOIVBE, mwil'vr’, Aiikaiiam de. A French- 
English matheniatieian Sei* De Motvre. 

MOJAPBA, md hai'ra (Portug. name). Any 
of many carnivorous sea fishes of moderate or 
(small size, allied to the porgies (Spar^te), 


and constituting the tropical family Gerridae. 
Some of them are well known and of some im- 
portance as maiket fishes. The small silvery 
Facific coast species of the genus Eucinostomus 
are called mojarritas. The mojarra blanca, or 
broad shad (Xystcema nnerevm ) , is a favorite 
food fish on both coasts ol Central America and 
in Cuba. Another species of that region {Oct res 
ohsthostomns) is called Irish pompano and 
mutton fish by fishermen. The term is applied, 
by the aid of a discriminative adjective, to vari- 
ous outside fishes, e g , the cow-pilot 

MOJI, m6'j6. A town of Japan situated at 
the north extremity of the island of Kiushiu, 
on the Strait of Shimonoseki and opposite the 
city of that name (Map: Japan, B 7). It has 
grown rapidly to an important place since 1891, 
when it lieeame tlie terminus of the Kiushiu 
Kailroad The extensive coal deposits in the 
neighborhood also add to its inipoitance. The 
Moji side of the channel, which is luire 1 mile 
wide, is more convenient as a landing place for 
steamers than the port of Sliimonoseki. The 
imports and exports at Moji in 1913 w(‘re 
valued at $19,687,969 and $10, 406,1 12, respec- 
tively Pop, 1903, 38 06e3, 1908, 65,682. 

MOJOS. See Moxos. 

MOJSISOVICS, moi's^^-sf/vieh, Edmund von 
(1839-1007). An Aiistnan geologist and stu- 
d(‘nt of the Alps He was liorn and educated at 
Vienna, founded the Austimu Alfiine Society — 
the fiist of the kind in Euiope — in 1862, and m 
1869 a like association in Gei manj^ Avhich 
joined the Austrian society in 1873 In the 
imperial Geological Institute he became chief 
geologist in 1870 and assistant director in 1892. 
He retired in 1901. His 11101 e important works 
include. Das (Jrbirge urn Eallstatt (1873-76); 
Die Dolomifriffc von Sudixrol und Vcnctien 
(1878-80), Die Ccphalopodcn der mediteiranen 
Tnasprovinz (1882), Arictische Triasfaunen 
(3886); Die Ccph-ulopodcn dcr Hall stutter 
Kallce (1873-1903), Die Cephalopoden der 
oberen Trias dcs Tlimalaya (1896). 

MOKANNA, mo-kan'na, Al. See Hakim ibn 
Allah , Mohammedan Si c is 

HOKI, md'k6 A Pueblo tribe of Arizona. 
See Hopi 

HOLA DI BABX, mii'la d^ bil're. A city in 
the Province of Ban ddle Piiglie, Italy, on the 
Adriatic Sea, 12 miles southeast of Bari (Map. 
Ital.y, F 4) Tlie oxpoifs consist of oil, live 
stock, leather, and wine. Pop. (commune), 
1901, 13,962, 1911, 14 011. * 

HOLA DI GAETA, d^' gA-a'ta. The old 
name of Formia (q.v. ), a seaport in south 
Italy 

HOLALA, mc'i-la'hl See Waiilatpxtan. 

HOLA^BIA. A genus of arthropods, found 
fossil in the Stephen f(*imation, of Middle Cam- 
brian age, in Biitish Columbia It consists of 
a semicircular cephalic shield witliout any trace 
of eyes, a trilohed dorsal test, and a long slen- 
der telson It is supposed to belong to the 
Arachnida and is placed in tlie family Aglas- 
pida\ Other similar foims aie Habclia and 
Emerahh'lla. See Meuostomata, Sit:puen 
Formation 

HOLAB WEIGHT. See Molecui.ks 

HOLASSE, md-ld.s' (Fr. feiu of mo/, from 
Lat. mollis, soft) An extensive middle Ter- 
tiary deposit occupying the central lake region 
of Switzerland between the Alps and the Jura. 
It consists chiefly of sandstone, marls, and lime- 
stonca, but at tho foot of the Alps it usually 
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takes the form of a conglomerate called Nagel 
flue, which is said to attain the astonishing 
thickness of from 6000 to 8000 feet in some 
localities The molasse includes the Oeningen 
group of strata, which is remarkable for its 
fossil insects and plants 

MOLAS'SES. See Sugar. 

MOLAY, m6 W, Jacques de (c. 1243-13U). 
The last (Jrand Master of the Templais. He 
was a native of Burgundy, and entered the 
Order of 'lemplars in 1265, and was elected 
Grand Master in 1297. About this time Philip 
IV of France (1285-1314) undertook to carry 
out the pioject which he had formed to destroy 
the order, chiefly because the French monarchy 
was in sore financial straits and the Templars 
were wealthy. There was at this time constant 
talk of a new crusade, and Clement V called 
the Grand Master of the Templars to Europe 
The call was answered by Molay, who appealed 
in France in the fall of 1306, accompanied by a 
chosen band of distinguished knights of the 
order. He repaned to Poitiers in 1307 to ren- 
der his alh‘giance to the Pope, and was there 
informed of senoiis charges against the order. 
He went away believing that he had clcnired 
the order and rem.iinecl in high honor with 
the King But the latter was working sc'crcdly 
tlirougli the officers of the In(|ui8ition in Fiance 
and procured the ariest of ev(‘ry Templar in 
Fiance on Oct 13, 1307, Jacques de Molay was 
seized in the house of the Temple and taken be- 
fore speci il commissioncTs of the Inquisition 
Although the Pope was indignant at this action 
on the jiart of Philip, and suspended the powers 
of the Inquisition in Fiance, the King finally in- 
duced him to take part in the action Molay 
vas examined repeatedly by papal commis- 
sions, confessed the truth of some of tlie 
charges, and finally on March 18, 1314, he was 
condmnned to pi'rpetual impiisonmcnt lie, 
howevei, immediately retracted all he had said, 
and thcieupon was buiiit the same evening, 
protesting the innocence of the order. Consult: 
F Gmelin, HchuM odcr lhn(,huJd dea TempeU 
ordens (Stuttgart. 1893) . Ernest Eavisse fits- 
toxre de Fiance, vol iv, part li (Pans, 1901); 
11 C la^a, of ih( Inquisition of the 

Middle Ages, vol iii (new ed , New Yoik, 1900). 
See Tfmpt 'Rs Kn»( iris 

MOLBECH, rnrimK, Cmns'nAN (1783-1857). 
A Danish philologist and historian, born at 
Sorb He had a position in the Royal Library 
at Copenliagon and was professor of liteiature 
in the univeisity of that citv from 1829 to 1843, 
being simultaneously codirector of the Royal 
Uieatre. He wrote several works, critical, poet- 
ical, historical, and philological, the most im- 
portant of which IS a Danish dictionary (2 vols , 
1828-33, 2d ed , 1854-59), the first of leal value 
ever compiled. Hi* also wrote a Danish dialect 
lexicon (1833-41) and a Danish glossary (1853- 
60). His other works include; Daiiak Haand- 
Ordhog til Retskrinmnqs og t^proqnqtigheds 
Fremme (1813) and editions of Den danske Rum- 
kronike (1825); Henrik Harpestrengs hage- 
hoq (1826),, Dew aidste danske Bibel-Over- 
sattehc (1828) 

MOLBECH, ('HRiRTTAN Knud Fredekik 
(1821-88) A Danish poet and critic, born at 
Copenhagen, the son of Christian Molliech. He 
was professor of Scandinavian literature at the 
University of Kiel for 11 years (1853-04) and 
wrote several romantic dramas, such as Khvr 
tekongens Brud (1845), Dante (1842), Venus- 


hjerget (1845), and Amhroaius (1878; 15th ed., 
1909; Eng., Fr., Ger. trans ), and published 
collections of poems, such as BilJeder fra Jesu 
Ltv (1840), Lyriske Digte og Romanoer (1863), 
Dasmring (1851, 3d ed , 1866), and Efierladte 
Digte (1888). As critic and theatrical censor 
Molbech was in touch with stage matters, and 
much of his work in this line is of interest The 
most valuable contribution he made to the liter- 
ature of his country was an excellent translation 
of Dante, Den guddommchge Komcdic (4 vols, 
1851-03, 4th ed., 1909) 

MOLD (AS. molde, Goth, mulda^ OHC. molta, 
dialectic Ger Molt, dust, connected with Goth , 
OHG. malan, Ger mahlen, Ir. mehm, Lith. malti, 
Lat. molere, to grind). A term applied to vari- 
ous saprophytic fungi, but chiefly used in con- 
nection with the black molds (Mucorales) 
These molds are common on organic material, 
such as stale bread (kept moist and warm), 
fruits, fruit juices, etc., and possess a character- 
istic cobwebby, fleecy, white mycelium (qv), 
composed of largi*, often glistening and profusely 
branching hyphie (see ll'i'PiiA). The common 
bread mold is Rhizopus nigneans, so named be- 
cause the spores and sporangium stalk are dark, 
or often black, a fact which also suggests the 
common name, black mold The ordinary mold 
on manure is Mueor inucedo Recent investi- 
gations of the black molds have shown that the 
mycelia are sexually differentia ted, so that two 
dilTcrent strains must be brought together be- 
foie the sex act occurs or even before the sex 
organs are formed. The term “mold’' is also ap- 
plied frequimtly to the so-called herbaiium mold 
{Aspergillus) , which occurs also on bread, pre- 
serves, etc, and to the blue mold {Pcnicilhum) 
on bread, etc These forms are usually differen- 
tiated from the black molds by being called blue 
and green molds For black molds, see Phyco- 
MiCETES, and for blue and green molds, set* 
Ascomycetes. 

MOLDAtr, m6Fdou (Bohem. Vitava). The 
chief river of Bohemia and an important tiibu- 
tary of the Elbe (Map. Austria, D 2) It rises 
in the Bohrnerwald, on the soutliweat frontier, at 
an elevation of 3800 feet above the sea, and flows 
first southeast, then northward past the city of 
Prague, and enters the Elbe opposite Melnik, 
after a course of 205 miles It becomes navi- 
gable at Budweis, and by means of canalization 
vessels of 700 to 800 tons can reach Prague at 
any season. 

MOLDA'VIA. A former principality in 
aoutheastein Europe, now forming, togethei with 
Wallachia (qv) and the Dobrudja (qv. ), the 
Kingdom of Rumania (Map Balkan Peninsula, 
FI). It IS bounded on the noith and cast by the 
Ihuth, which separates it from Russia, on the 
south by Wallachia, and on the west by Transyl- 
vania. Area, 14,759 square miles. Pop., 1899, 
1,832,100, 1912, 2,145,404. The chief town is 
Jassy, the capital of the principality. For fur- 
ther description, see Rumvnia 

History. The Principality of Moldavia was 
founded about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury by the Wallach Voivode Bogdan fts cradlt 
appears to have been in the noitheastern Car 
pathians, near the sources of tlie Theiss It soor 
grew to he a huge state, embracing, in additioi 
to the present Moldavia, Bukowina and Bessa 
rabia The dominion over this region was cov 
eted by tlie kings of Poland and Hungary, anc 
the Moldavian princes leaned now on the on< 
power and now on the other, neither being abh 
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permanently to assert its overlordship. Prince 
Stephen the Great was a powerful ruler (1457- 
1604 )» He defied the armies of the great Sultan 
Mohammed II, winning a signal victory over the 
Turks at Bakova in 1475. His successors, how- 
ever, were unable to withstand the growing power 
of the Moslems, and early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury Moldavia became tributary to the Porte, 
The Turks proceeded to build fortresses in the 
Moldavian territory, and their hold on the coun- 
try was gradually tightened, although Moldavia 
remained without the sphere of Turkish settle- 
ment. From the early part of the eighteenth 
century down to the outbreak of the Greek revo- 
lution in 1821, which began with Ypsilanti’s 
brave deed at Jassi, Moldavia, as well as Wal- 
lachia, was governed by hospodars appointed by 
the Sultan from 4;he aristocratic Greek families, 
known as Fanariots. The designs of Russia in 
the direction of dominion in the regions held in 
subjection by the Turks — designs wliich she 
sought to advance by claiming a protectorate 
over the Greek Christians in the Turkish do- 
minions — violently affected the fortunes of Mol- 
davia, which lay in the path of the Russian 
armies and was repeatedly subjected to Russian 
occupation. In 1812 Bessarabia was ceded liy 
Turkey to Russia, Bukowina having been an- 
nexed to Austria in 1777. After 1821 native 
princes were once more at the head of the gov- 
ernment The protectorate accoided to Russia 
by Turkey in the Treaty of Adrianoplo (182P), 
which threatened to make Moldavia and W'al- 
Jachia mere dependencies of Russia, was termi- 
nated by the Crimean War and the Treaty of 
Paris (1866). In 1859-61 Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia were united into the Principality of Ru- 
mania In March, 1907, there was a peasant 
uprising, resulting in many deaths and gr<*at loss 
of property. See Rumania 
MOLDING. See Founding 
MOLDING (from mold, OF. mollevy moleVy 
Fr. mouler, Sp , Portug iruoldar, to measure, 
from Lat moSuJare, to measure, from modulus^ 
dim. of modvs^ measure, melody, manner, mode). 
A decorative strip or edging projecting or reced- 
ing from the general surface adjoining it and 
having the same section or profile from end to 
end, the profile being usually composed chiefiy 
or wholly of curves. Moldings are employed to 
frame pictures and panels, to decorate the edges 
of arches and openings, to form belts, bands, and 
cornices, and to emphasize all manner of arclii- 
tectural features, by the narrow lines or strijis 
of modulated light and sliade which tliey pro- 
duce. Classic moldings generally project, Ro- 
manesque and Gothic moldings generally recede, 
from the general surface Moldings may be 
plain or they may be carved with repeated orna- 
ment motives In the classic styles there are 
eight typical moldings: the fillet and head or 
astragal f very narrow projecting moldings, 
square and half-round respectively; the cavetto 
and opolo^ quai*t(»r-round moldings, respectively 
c*oncave and convex, the scotta^ half-elliptical 
concave, and torusy half-round convex; the ci/ma 
recta and cyma reversay each composed of a 
[(uarter-round convex and quarter-round con- 
?ave profile. The cyma or ovolo or group of 
moldings at the bottom of a cornice le called the 
bed mold; the cyma above the corona is the 
'iymaUum; the fillet at the top of the architrave 
is the toema In Romanesque and Gothic archi- 
tecture the variety of moldings is greater, the 
lollows are deeper, the convex moldings bolder, 


and it is by the multiplying of rolls or houtels, 
hollows, oblique fillets and other profiles that 
much of the splendid decorative effect of Gothic 
interiors is produced, especially in English ar- 
chitecture Enriched moldings are those which 
are carved with repeated ornaments — the bead- 
and-reel, egg-arid-dart, water-leaf, acanthus, and 
anthemion in classic art, the zigzag, billet, dog- 
tooth, and beakhead in Romanesque art, the 
ball-flower, crocket, and leaves and vines of all 
sorts in Gothic art. While in the classic styles 
the convex moldings aie the ones most generally 
carved, in Gothic art the chief adornments arc 
m the hollows, in which the flowers or vines ]) re- 
duce 8])ots of light against the shadow. The 
Oriental styles make little account of moldings 
Egyptian architecture knew only the bundle 
torus, in Assyrian and in Moslem design mold- 
ings hardly appear. 

In carpentry and cabinetwork moldings are of 
the first importance and of great variety, with 



special names for each — og(*e, cove, thumb mold, 
plowed head, bohn’tion, c'tc A picture molding 
is a horizontal strip of molding on a wall, from 
which pictures may be hung. The tre'atment of 
moldings constitutes one of the distinguishing 
marks of styles in architecture and decoration. 
See special articles on the different forms of 
molding above enumerated, also Orders of 
Architecture 

MOLDING SAND. Under this term arc in- 
cluded siliceous sandy materials employed for 
making cither molds or cores for use in casting 
iron, steel, bronze, brass, etc The materials 
used vary in character from a loamy clay to a 
sand or even a gravel, often but not always of 
highly siliceous cliaracter, the grade of the mate- 
rial employed depending on the size or cliaracter 
of the casting, the kind of metal, or the portion 
of the mold in which the sand is to be used. 
Smaller castings and those with a smooth sur- 
face call for a fine sand, while large castings and 
cores used to fill the hollow spaces of the cast- 
ings call for coarser material. One or more 
grades of sand may be mixed together, and the 
blending of molding sands is now quite exten- 
sively practiced both at the pit ^ apd foundry 
But even so, certain foreign substances, as flour, 
oil, molasses, etc., may sometimes have to be 
added to increase the sand’s bonding power. A 
molding sand should be strong enough to hold 
its shape in use, resistant to heat, and porous 
enough to permit the escape of gases but not 
admit the molten metal. Its value, then, depends 
on its physical properties, which are not indi- 
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cated by a chemical analysis but have to be de- 
termined by laboratory and foundry tests Mold- 
ing sands for ordinary work are obtainable at 
many places, but the better grades for finer work 
are less common and are obtained chiefly from 
the upper Hudson valley in New York and from 
the localities of Conn(‘aut, Ohio, Newport, Ky., 
and Valparaiso, Ind Consult; Ktirainel and 
Parmalee, in New Jersey Geological Survey, An- 
nual Report (Trenton, 1904) , Ries and Rosen, 
in Michigan Geological Survey, Annual Report 
(Lansing, 1907) ; Heinrich Ries, Economic Geol- 
ogy (3d ed , New York, 1910) , also Proceedmga 
of the Foundrymen^s Association (Cleveland) 
MOLE (abbreviation of nioleuarp, moldwaipt 
mouldwarp^ OTiG moltwerf, mult war Gqv Muul- 
wurfy from AS. molde, dust + weorpan^ Goth. 
umirpany OHG. werfan, Gcr ucrfeuy to throw). 
A small mammal belonging to the order Insec- 
tivora and to the family Talpidac, although the 
name is often applied to other nearly related 
forms. It is a small animal, generally less than 
8 inches in length, thickset, with short stout 
limbs, the anterior pan powerful and espe- 
cially adapted for digging. IJie fur is dense and 
soft, lying backward or forward with equal ease , 
the tail is short, and the eyes are very small. 
In many species the eyes are covered over by a 
membrane, and recent investigations on the com- 
mon American mole show that the eye itself is 
much degenerated and probably is of practically 
no use as an organ of sight Moles are subter- 
ranean in then habits and more or leas noc- 
turnal They are very voracious and cat animal 
food <*xclusively. The earthworm is the prin- 
cipal article in their diet, but all other worms, 
grubs, caterpillars, and insects ar(‘ readily eaten, 
and in captivity raw meat, small birds and mam- 
mals, and even other moles, will be seized and 
eaten gr(*edily Although the limbs are short, 
moles are capable of very rapid movements. 
When in pursuit of earthworms moles often 
travel long distances underground, and fre- 
quently so near the surface that the earth be- 
comes raised up above the tunnel which they 
make. Moles are therefore constantly hunted 
and trapped by gardeners Tli(‘ favorite method 
of capture is by means of a trap set in one of 
these underground galleries Th(‘ simplest form 
of trap is a wire noose so arranged on a spring 
that when the mole enters it the spring is re- 
leased and the wire is drawn taut 

Moles build very remarkable nests, or homes, 
consisting of two circular galleries, the smaller 
,ibove the larger, and connected with it by five 
straight passages, at the centre is a chamber 
connecting with the upper gallerj^ while from 
the lower gallery horizontal jiassages run out in 
all directions From these horizontal passages 
are given off the various subsurface tunnels 
made when the mole is in search of food. The 
central chamber and circular galleries are built 
in a mound of earth, more or less elevated above 
the surface, and larger than the ordinary heaps 
of earth, or molehills, thrown up by these ani- 
mals From the central chamber there is also a 
vertical tunnel leading downward and then bend- 
ing upward again to join one of the horizontal 
galleries. The young are brought forth not in 
the central chamber, but in a special chamber 
formed where two or three horizontal galleries 
meet, which is lined with leaves and other warm 
materials Four or five young ones are usually 
produced at a birth, and some writers state that 
a second brood is produced late in the summer. 


Moles take to water readily and swim well, so 
that they are able to cross considerable lakes and 
streams 

The anatomy of moles is interesting because it 
is so modified as to adapt the animal admirably 
to its manner of life The fore limbs are at- 
tached to the skeleton so far forward that they 
lie beside the neck and thus add but little to the 
general width, yet remain sulficiently long to 
reach earth ahead of t!ie nose The liind limbs 
are also so arranged as not to occupy unneces- 
sary space, the hip loints being closely approxi- 
mated to the axis of the body. Ihe humerus is 
very short and of a peculiar shape, and the car- 
pals are very wide On the inner (radial) side 
of the hand is a large sickle-shaped bone, re- 
garded by some as a prepollex. The teeth vary 
in number from 36 to 44, in diffeient genera. 
'Jhe Old World moles have 42 or 44 teeth, and 
the first and second upper incisors arc of about 
the same size, while the moles of America have 
36 or 44 teeth, and the first upper incisor is 
much larger than 
the second Tlie 
common mole of 
Europe {Talpa eu- 
r opera) is \eiv 
widely distributed, 
ranging from Eng- 
land to Ja])an and 
from tli(‘ Altai to 
the Himalaya 
mountains., 1 he dentition of the mole 
eyes in this sjie- 

cies are not covered by a mmnbram*, as they 
aiG in the rest of the genus. The hai)its of the 
Euiopean mole have been carefully studied, and 
the remarks made above in legard to the bur- 
rows and nests of moles refer especially to that 
specK^s. Seven other species of Talpa are known, 
chiefly Asiatic, but only two occur south of the 
Himalayas. Moles are absent from Africa and 
Australasia Two peculiar moles occui in Tibet, 
one of which is placed in a distinct genus, as it 
has a somewhat narrower hand and only 42 
teeth. 

The American moles belong to the genera 
Hcalops, or ^calopus, having 36 teeth, webbed hind 
feet, and a narrow, slender muzzle, Scapanus, 
witli 44 teeth and a narrow, tapering muzzle, 
Parascalops and CondylurCy with 44 teeth and a 
remarkable snoutlike muzzle, fringed with a 
circle of about 20 slender, soft, cartilaginous 
jirocesses. This last genus contains onl,v a single 
species, the well-known star-nosi'd mole {Gondy- 
hint cristata), whicli is not uncommon through- 
out the 1101 them United States Its very curious 
snout is somewhat piglike, but the fringing 
processes give it a unique appearance In habits 
this species closely resembles the more ordinary 
moles The cominon mole of the eastern United 
States {l^calopus aquations) is a rather shrew- 
like animal, partial to the banks of streams No 
moles occur south of the United States. 

The name mole is often given to other insec- 
tivorous burrowing mammals, as the mole shrew 
of northwestern America {N eurotrichus gihbsii) , 
which in structure approaches the desman (qv.) 
but in habits is somewhat like a mole. The 
golden moles (see Goldfn Mole) of South 
Africa belong to a different family, the Chryso- 
chlondae, and are not closely related to the Tal- 
pidse, although in external appearance they arc 
strikingly like them. There are seven or eight 
Hp(*cie8 in the single genus Ghrysochloris The 
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strange marsupial mole (q.v.) of southern Aus- 
tralia and the duck mole (i.e.> the duckbill) 
are marsupials with more or less molelike ap- 
pearance and habits 

Moles are found fossil throughout the Ter- 
tiary strata of Europe, a fact of great signifi- 
cance as showing how ancient must be the in- 
sectivorous type of mammals. The genus Talpa 
may be traced back even as far as tlie Lower 
Miocene, with its peculiarities of stiucture al- 
ready well developed, while true members of the 
family Talpidse appeared at least as early as the 
Lutetian in the Middle Eocene 

MOLE. See N>®vtth 

MOLE, CloLDEN. See Golden Mole. 

MOL^:, m6Ta', Loi is Mattiueit, Count 
( 1781-1855) A French statesman, born in 
Paris He was a descendant of tlie famous 
French magistrate Matthieu Mol6 (1584-1056), 
prominent at the time of the Fronde (qv.) His 
fathei , president of the Parliament of Paris, died 
by the guillotine in 1794 After spending his 
early life in exile he returned to France, and 
first attracted notice by his Essais de morale et 
dc politique (1805), in whicli he vindicated the 
government of Napoleon on the ground of neces- 
sity, The attention of the Emperor was then 
drawn to iiim, he was appointed to various ollices 
m succession, was raised to the dignity of a 
count, and became Minister of Justice (1813) 
After Napoleon’s return from Elba he refused to 
subscribe to the declaration of the Council of 
State banishing the Bourbons foiever from 
France, and declined a seat in the Chamber of 
Peers In 1815 Louis XVIII made him a peer of 
France In 1817 he was for a short time Minis- 
ter of Marine, but afterward acted independently 
of party, and was one of the principal orators in 
the Chamber of Peers In 1830 lie became Min- 
ister of Foreign Alfairs in Louis Philippe’s first 
cabinet, but remained in ofllce only a sliort time 
From 1836 to 1839 he was Prime Minister as 
suf'C*(‘SHor to Thiers. He also held the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs In 1840 he was chosen a 
member of the French Academy From that time 
ho took little part in political affairs, but after 
the revolution of 1848 exerted himself to rally 
and unite the party of order in the National 
Assembly, to which he had been elected After 
the coup d’etat he retired to private life 

MOLECH, m</l6k. The name or designation 
of a deity referred to in the Old Te.stament It 
is geneially recognized that the form Moleeh 
is an intentional distortion of meleh by the sub- 
stitution of the vowels of hosheth (shame). 
Most of the passages m which it occurs have ref- 
erence to human sacrifice as forming a part of 
the cult of this deity, and particularly to child 
sacnfice or the sacrifice of the firstborn, re- 
ferred to as “passing through the fire” (Lev. 
xviii 21 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 10 ) This phrase only 
implies that the victims were ^^given ovci” to the 
deity as a saeiifice, first slain and then burnt, as 
is evident from Ezek xvi. 20 f, xxiii. 39, Jer. 
vii 31, xix. 4 IT ; Deut xii. 31 ; and other pas- 
sages. At a later tune, when all memory of the 
rite had passed away, the expression was ex- 
plained by imaginary talcs of children walking 
01 leaping ahve through the flames as an ordeal 
or of their being burned to death in the arms 
of an idol. There is no foundation for these 
stories. As to the god to whom these sacrifices 
were offered, scholars generally hold that Yahwe 
is meant. He is often designated as ha-meleh 
(the king) (Isa vi 5, Jer. Ixvi 18, 


16; and elsewhere.) The testimony of Jeremiah 
(vu. 31) and of Ezekiel (xvi. 20 f., xxiii. 37 ff.) 
is sufficient to prove that the rite survived among 
the Jews to a comparatively late period, though 
very possibly it was only a last resort, in time 
of great distress, to avert disaster or placate an 
angry deity, as was the case among the Moabites 
(see Mesha), and also that such offerings were 
made to Yahwe, since Jeremiah takes pains to 
deny that Yahwe luul commanded tlieni, and Eze- 
kiel explains that Yahwe had indeed given them 
statutes that were not good, and defiled them 
by their sacrificial gifts in offering every first- 
born, but only to fill them with horror. The 
law to which Ezekiel refers is clearly that of Ex 
xiii. 12: “Thou slialt offer every firstborn to 
Yahwe.” The anxious question of Mic vi. 7. 

Yahwe accept thousands of rams, ten 
thousand streams of oil^ shall I give my firstborn 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul?” also shows how earnestly 
this sacrifice was contemplated as the supreme 
test of devotion to Yahwe. But the historian 
censures Ahaz for following the manner of the 
nations in performing the rite (2 Kings xvi. 4) •, 
it IS forbidden in Deut. xviii. 10 and Lev. xviii. 
21, XX. 2-6, and provision is made for the re- 
demption of the firstborn (See Firstborn ) 
It lias been supposed that the custom came into 
V ogue in the days of Manasseh through Assyrian 
influence, but there is as yet no trace of it in 
Assyrian literature 8ince it existed to a late 
time among the Carthaginians, it has been con- 
jectured that it came into Judah from Plnenicia 
in the seventh century It is probable, however, 
that it had existed sporadically from the earliest 
times among the Hebrews. While it manifestly 
was connected with the Yahwe cult, there is 
room for a question whether the Molek to whom 
the oflei ing was made was always thought of as 
identical with Yahwe, or was not sometimes con- 
sidered as a separate deity. As the Canaanites 
(including the ifiioenicians) had their Milk and 
Melkart (cf Abu Milki in the Tel el Amarna 
tablets and Milk Natan m later inscriptions) , the 
Ammonites their Milcoin (q.v ), and the Edom- 
ites their Malik (cf Malik Ramu in an Assyr- 
ian text), so Israel and Judah may also have 
recognized a distinct Melek, of whose worship 
the child sacrifice was a prominent feature. The 
tone of some of the denunciations and legal 
prohibitions strongly suggests this. It is even 
possible that the commandment to offer the first- 
born to Yahwe (Ex xiii. 12, xxii. 29) was at 
first a protest against offering them to Melek or 
any other Baal, and the arrangement for re- 
deeming them a later method of combating both 
the child sacrifice to Melek and its use in the 
worship of Yahwe in his capacity of melek, or 
king. 

Bibliography. Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch 
(Leipzig, 1874) ; Baethgen, Beitrage zur semiti- 
schen ReUg%on8gesch'ichte (Berlin, 1888) , Eerd- 
mans, Melekdienftt (Levdeii, 1891); Kamp- 
hausen, Das Verhaltms dea Mensohempfers znr 
israehHschen Rehgum (Leipzig, 1896) ; Moore, 
“Moleeh,” in Encyclopaedia Bihlica (London, 
1902), Benzinger, “Moloch,” in Die Religion in 
Gesohichte and Geqvnimrt (Tfibingen, 1913). 

MOLE CRICKET. Any one of the crickets 
of the genus Gryllotalpa and its close allies, 
forming a tribe Gryllotalpides, remarkable for 
the dilated front legs, which superficially re- 
semble tliose of the mole, and which are admi- 
rably adapted to an underground life. The en- 
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tire existence of the insect is subterranean. It 
travels in burrows of its own digging, and lays 
its eggs and rears its young in the same exca- 
vation. The adaptation of the front legs to the 
economy of the insect is very striking, as the 
tibiae and tarsi are so arranged as to act as 
shears with which rootlets are severed Mole 
crickets are furnished with a curious auditory 
apparatus on the front leg below the knee, con- 
cealed in a deep fold of the surface Ihe male 
makes a sound which has been reduced to a scale 
by Scudder, and which differs from the songs of 
the other crickets Sharp calls it a “dull, jarring 
note somewhat like that of the goatsucker.” The 
mole cricket is principally carnivorous in its 
diet, although it feeds also to some extent upon 
vegetation, and the principal damage it does is 
in cutting roots which come in the way of its 
burrows. It is considered the most destructive 
insect to agriculture in Porto Rico, where it is 
called changa. The female lays from 200 to 400 
eggs, and the young are at fiist grcgaiious, the 
mother watching over them and supplying them 
with food until their first molt, after this they 
disperse and begin to make burrows for them- 
selves These young are often devoured by the 
adult males. Consult David Sliaip, “Insects,” in 
Camhrtdge Natural History^ vol v (London, 
1895), and O W Barrett, The Changa, or ike 
Mole Cricket (Washington, 1903) See illustra- 
tion under Ciucket 

MOL'ECULES— MOLEC'ULAR WEIGHTS 
(Fr. TYioUcule, from Keo-Lat. molccida, dim. ot 
Lat moles, mass). It is now univei sally as- 
sumed by chemists and physicists that all bodies 
are made up of very small but fhiiti' mateiial 
particles, the weight and composition of which 
determine the various properties of substances 
These particles are called molecules. Each of 
these molecules is conceived to be formed by a 
group of elementary atoms, the sum of whose 
weights equals the weight of tlie molecule W hen 
a substance is divided and subdivided by pl\.>8i- 
cal or mechanical means (eg, by dissolving a 
small amount in a very large volume of some 
liquid and dividing the latter into small poi- 
tions), its molecules become sopaiated fiom one 
another without undergoing any change When 
the substance is decomposed chemically, each 
molecule breaks up and its unity is destroyed. 
Atoms cannot be subdivided even by clieniical 
changes of the substance containing them, and 
as up to the beginning of this century physical 
and chemical changes were the only types of 
change known and the only ones considered at all 
possible, atoms were assumed to be “incapable 
of subdivision by any means whatever.” At 
present it may be consideied as a definitely es- 
tablished fact'that atoms undergo decomposition 
— true subdivision — during all radioactive proc- 
esses. See Electuon ; Helium ; Radium 

The relative weights of molecules, termed mo- 
lecular weights, are among the most impor- 
tant constants of nature, and their experimental 
determination presents no difficulty whatever. 
But it has been shown that even the absolute 
dimensions of molecules, their absolute weight, 
their actual number in a given volume of sub- 
stance, their specific gravity, etc., can be ascer- 
tained with a higli degree of probability Brief 
mention may be mad<' heie of some of the simpler 
methods employed in searching for those abso- 
lute dimension's in the unseen world of mole- 
cules. Such theoretical researches are carried 
out mainly on the principle that when a hypothe- 


sis is admitted within the scope of an exact sci- 
ence we must have exhaustive knowledge of the 
deductions that can possibly be made from it. 
Only by correlating the deductions with facts 
can we judge whether the hypothesis is reliable 
or not, and experience teaches that deductions 
seemingly incapable of experimental verification 
may ultimately not be so at all. Of course, the 
calculation of the absolute dimensions of mole- 
cules is also fascinating in itsidf Like ceitain 
speculations in astronomy, it shows that tliere is 
no limit in the depth of the invisible and inac- 
cessibh* beyond which scientilic thought may not 
be expected to penetiate 

ABSOLUTE DIMENSIONS OF MOLECULES 

The fundamental hypotheses of the kinetic 
tlieory of gases lead to tlie proposition that at 
any given tempei ature the volume of a gas is in- 
versely proportional to its pressure This rela- 
tion, which liad been known as a matter of fact 
long before it was established deductively, may 
also be expressed by saying that at any given 
temperature the product of the pressure* and vol- 
ume of a gas IS constant 

pv = c 

From the point of view of the kinetic theory, v 
represents in this foimula the enqity space 
within which the molecuh‘s of the gas are free to 
move — 1 e , the total volume filled by the gas 
minus the volume actually occupied bv its mole- 
cules and minus a certain further fraction of the 
volume rendered unavailable by the disorderly 
motions of the molecules As long as the gas 
is not too highly compiessed, the total v(dume 
may be used in the abo\e formula instead of the 
unknown intermolecular apace Few, under low 
pressures, the difiererioe between the volume of 
a gas and tlie volume of its empty intermolecular 
space IS very slight, and hence tin* error com- 
mitted amounts jiractically to nothing But as 
the pressure exerted on the gas inci eases its vol- 
ume becomes small, and the fraction of that vol- 
ume rendered unavailable bv the bulk of the 
moleeules and by the irregularity of their motion 
becomes considerable In other words, the dif- 
ference between the volume filled by tlie gas and 
the available intermolecular space becomes too 
great to be neglected. At the same tune, as the 
distance between the molecules becomes smaller 
they begin to exercise a certain amount of at- 
traction upon one another, tin* result is that the 
tendency of the gas to expand and the pressure 
exerted bv it upon the containing vessel are ap- 
preciably diminished Under such circumstances 
the simple formula mentioned above ceases to 
express the relation between the observed pres- 
sure and volume of gases, and the following for- 
mula, first constructed by Van der Waals, has 
to be employed instead: 

(p 4- 1) (f - &) “ c. 

In this formula p denotes the pressure actnnllv 
observed To conform to the theoretical law^ 

we add to p the quantity - depending on the 

specific mutual attraction of the molecules and 
therefore also upon the volume occupied by the 
gas The factor (v -- 6) in the formula repre- 
sents the total volume filled bv the gas, dimin- 
ished by four times the volume actually occu- 
pied by its molecules, which are assumed to be 
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sphericttl. We thus obtain theoretically a set 
of ideal conditions, such as are in reality ap* 
proaclied only when the volume occupied by the 
gas is very great. We have, namely, the ideal 
pressure — 1 e , the pressure determined by the 
motion of the molecules and undiminished by 
their mutual attraction — and we hav(‘ the actual 
volume within which the molecules are free to 
move, the product is evidently the same aa in 
the case of the simpler law, pv — c, under low 
pressures 

The attraction of the molecules and their vol- 
ume depend, of course, upon the nature of the 
gas. By actually determining the pressures and 
volumes of various gases, numbers may be sub- 
stituted for c, p, and v in Van der Waals’s for- 
mula, and thus equations may be obtained con- 
taining only two unknown quantities, a and 6, 
the numerical \ allies of winch can then be easily 
comput(‘d. The following table shows the values 
of Vi b (1 e, the, fraction of the colume of a gas 
actually occupied by its mol caul es) foi a few 
ga8(*s and vapors These values are calculated 
for the temperature of freezing water (O'* C.) 
and for normal atmospheiic pressure 


SUBSTANCE I4 b 

Carbonio-acid gas 0 00050 

Nitrous-oxide gas 0 0004.S 

Sulphur-dioxide gas 0 000(>2 

Ethylene gas 0 000.50 

Ethyl-chlonde vapor 0 000f)7 

Alcohol vapor 0 OOOOd 

Ether vapor 0 00141 

Benaeiie vapor 0 00128 

Carboii-disulpiude vapor 0 00082 


With the aid of these figures the specific grav- 
ity of the molecules, say of carbonic acid, may 
be readily calculated as follows, at 0® C. and 
under noimal atmospheric pressure, 22,405 cubic 
centimeters 6f carbonic-acid gas weigh about 44 
grams. The volume actually occupied by the 
molecules being 22,350 X 0 00050 cubic centi- 
meters, ofic cubic centimeter entirely filled bv 
carbonic-acid molecules, with no 'space between 
them, w’ould evidently weigh • 

^ 44 

22,350 X 0 00050 

or about 4 grams, i.e, the specific gravity of a 
molecule of carbonic acid is about 4. Similarly, 
the specific gravities of the molecules of other 
substances are found to be as follows 


BUBSTANCK 

Nitrous oxide 

Sulphur dioxide 

Ethylene 

Ethyl chloride 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Benzene 

Carbon disulphide 


Sp. gr of molecules 
37 
46 
24 
29 
22 
23 
27 
4 3 


Considerations of a somewhat more compli- 
cated nature lead to the conclusion that at 0® 
C., and under a pressure of 1 atmosphere, 1 
cubic millimeter of any gas or vapor contains 
approximately 54,000,000,000,000,000 molecules 
Since 1 cubic millimeter of hydrogen weighs 
0.00009 milligiam, the absolute weight of a 
single molecule of that gas is therefore 

0 00009 

54,000,000,000,000,000’ ® 


0.000,000,000,000,000,000,000,0166 milligram. 
In a similar manner the absolute weight of a 
molecule of any other gas or vapor may be read- 
ily calculated, by dividing the weight of one 
cubic millimeter by 54,000,000,000,000,000. 


MOLECULAR WEIGHTS 

The practical value of the above results is, 
at least for the present, not nearly so great 
as that of the purely relative molecular weights 
constantly used in scientific work. For it is on 
our knowledge of these relative molecular weights 
tliat the modern theories concerning the struc- 
ture and the mutual relations of chemical com- 
pounds, especially the numerous compounds of 
carbon, are based. 

The principle underlying the detei mination of 
the relative molecular weights of gaseous or 
vaporized substances is Avogadro^s rule (q.v.), 
according to which equal volumes of gases (under 
the same pressure and at the same temperature) 
contain equal numbers of molecules Let a given 
volume of some gas weigh g^ grams and let, 
und(*i tile same conditions, an (‘qiial volume of 
some second gas weigh g^ grams. If the weight 
of a single molecule of the first gas is and 
the number of molecules in one volume is w,, tlien 
the total weight g^ is obviously the product of 
nix and n, gx ~ nixiix Similaily, if and 
arc, respectively, the widght of a single molecule 
and the number of molecules of the second gas, 
then g^ — m^n^. But, th(‘ two volumes being 
equal, Avogadro’s rule tells us that nj = Wj 
Consequently wo liave 

9i _ rniai ^ 
g2 m2rh m 2 

In words* the ratio of the weights of two single 
molecules of dilTerent gases is the same as the 
ratio of tile weights of equal volumes of the gases 
under the same conditions of piessure and tem- 
perature And of course the weights of equal 
volumes of gases can be readily determined. 

Chemists have agreed to call “molecular 
weight’^ or “molar weight’^ the weight of 22 407 
liters of any gas or va])or at 0® C and under 
a pressure of 1 atmosphere (ie, 760 millimeters 
of mercury or, what is tlie same, a pressure of 
1033.3 grams per square centimeter) The vol- 
ume just mentioned is that occupied by exactly 
32 grams of oxygen gas, and so 32 is given as 
the molecular weight, or molar weight, of oxygen 

In most eases it would be inconvenient, or 
even impossible, to put vapors at 0® C. under 
a pressure of 1 atmosphere, most vapors would 
he liquefied before this pressure is reached In 
practice, therefore, the chemist determines the 
weight of some convenient volume (say 250 or 
300 cubic centirai'ters at most) and under con- 
venient conditions of pressuie and tempeiature 
Then, using the gas laws, he calculates what 
would he the weight of 22.407 liters under the 
normal conditions. The gas laws are mathemati- 
cally expressed by the equation 
PV = RT, 

where V denotes the volume occupied by the 
molar weight of the gas under the pressure P 
and at the temperature T : the symbol R denotes 
tlie so-called gas constant, and its numerical 
value (when volumes are measured in liters, 
pressures in atmospheres, and temperatures on 
the absolute scale) is 0.0820. If we denote by 
M the molar weight of a gas and by v its specific 
volume (i.e., the volume occupied by 1 gram), 
then obviously V = Mv The tnjuation of th© 
gas laws may, therefore, be written* 

PMv « RT, or 0.08207, 
and therefon* 

M = Q 08207 . 


Pv 
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Thus in any given case tlie molar weight M be- 
comes known if T, P, and v have been deter- 
mined. This last equation may be referred to 
as the molar-weight formula. 

Turning to the practical methods of carrying 
out such determinations, we find a method de- 
scribed by Menzies in 1910, which consists in 
fixing beforehand the temperature T and the 
specific volume v and determining what the pres- 
sure P will be when at tlie temperature T the 
gas has been forced to occupy, per gram, the 
volume V. In 1912 Porter described a practical 
procedure which consists in fixing beforehand the 
pressure and the specific volume and det(»rmining 
at wliat temperature the given vapor will under 
the pressure P occupy, per gram, the fixed vol- 
ume V Both these methods may be found ex- 
])lained in detail in the Journal of the Amertran 
dhcmical Society The puij)oses of the present 
sketch will be served best by a description of the 
old(*r, classic methods, wluch are still most com- 
monly used in cheinieal laboratories In these 
iiietliods it IS T and P that are fixe^d beforehand, 
and what is sought is the specific volume r ol 
the gas under those fixed conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure Following are the apparatus 
used . 

A. Dumas's Apparatus consists of a light glass 
flask (of about 250 cubic centimeters’ capacity), 
whose neck is b(*nt and drawn out into a long 
and narrow point. After caiefiilly weighing the 
flask, 15 or 20 grams of tlie substance to be ex- 
amined ar<‘ introduced into it, it is then im- 
mersed in a bath whose temporatur(‘ is constant 
and fiom 30 to 50 degrees higher than the boil- 
ing temperature of the substanci* in the flask 

Th(‘ substance* soon 
begins to boil, and its 
vapois drive all the an 
out of the flask When 
the substance has com- 
pletely (*vaporat(*d and 
tlie flask contains noth- 
ing but its vapor, the 
open end is carefully 
sealed ofl* with the aid 
of a blowpipe. On cool- 
ing, the flask is clean<‘d 
and again weighed Fi- 
nally, its end 18 broken 
off under water, which 
rushes into the flask 
owing to the low pres- 
sure within , and when the latter is completely 
filled it IS weighed a third and last time, t<>- 
gether with the end that has been broken off 
From the three wi'ighings the weight and the 
volume of the vaporized substance in the ap- 
paratus become known Dividing the volume 
(expressed in liters) by the weight, we get the 
specific volume v required by the molar-weight 
formula given above The temperature 7’ is that 
of the bath; the pressure P is that of the air 
as shown by the barometer, but expressed in at- 
mospheres Dumas’s apparatus can be employed 
only when a considerable amount of substance is 
available 

B. Victor Meyer's Apparatus consists of a 
wide glass tube a, the lower end of which is 
closed and the upper joined on to a long glass 
tube h of smaller diameter. The narrow tube 
18 provided, near its upper end, with a side tube 
c During a determination this apparatus is 
placed m a long test-tube-like vessel d containing 
some liquid boiling at a higher temperature 


than the substance to be experimented upon. A 
little of the substance is carefully weighed in a 
small glass capsule; the rubber stopper closing 
the top end of the apparatus is for an instant 
removed, and the weighed capsule is dropped in. 
The substance quickly evaporates, driving out 
through the side tube c a volume of air equal 
to the volume of its own vapor. The air is col- 
lected in a graduated tube, and thus the volume 
of the vaporized substance becomes known. Di- 
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viding the volume by the weight employed gives 
the lequired specific volume. The temperature 
T IS that of the graduat<*d tube at the time of 
observing the volume, the pressure P is that 
prevailing within the graduated tube at the 
same time — usually the same as the barometric 
pressure outside. Victor Meyer’s apparatus le- 
quiies but a very small quantity of the sub- 
.stance that is to be experimented upon, which 
IS an important advantage, for the pieparation 
of large quantities of a substance may often 
involve gieat loss of time and also be very 
difficult 

Effusion Method. An entirely different 
method of determining the relative molai weights 
of gaseous substances is based on a law discov- 
ered by Graham. When different gases are, under 
similar conditions, allowed to escape through a 
small opening, the lengths of tinn* taken by 
equal volumes of the different gases to escape 
are proportional to the square root of the 
weights of those equal volumes In other words, 
the weights of equal volumes of different gases 
are proportional to the square of the times of 
effusion But as, according to Avogadro’s Rule, 
the weights of equal volumes are proportional 
to the molecular weights, we may say : ths molec- 
ular weights of gases or vapors are proportional 
to the square of the times of effusion, a proposi- 
tion which may be called the Graham-Avogadro 
law. Denoting the times of effusion of two given 
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gases by tx and and their molecular weights 
by Mx and we have 



In practice one chooses as a reference substance 
some gas of known molecular weight, say oxygen, 
with the molecular weight 32 m our for- 
mula), and determines the time of ellusion of a 
suitable volume of it under practioally convenient 
conditions of temperature and pi ensure (the time 
ti in our formula). Then one determines the 
time of effusion (^i) of the gas wliose molecular 
weight (J/, ) is requiied The lattei is then 
given by the expression 

A valuable advantage of the method consists in 
the fact that it requires but very small amounts 
of substance, so that Dehn'ine was ahh* to us<‘ 
it in the case of so scarce a substance as tin* 
emanation of radium The method is much used 
as a t(‘at in the illuminating-gas inclusti y 'i he 
gases are allowed to efliise out of a ghisn tube 
the open lovv(‘r end of which is immersed in a 
cvlmdei of mereiirv, the upper end being sealed 
with a disk of plafiiium having an eilusion hole 
whose diamctei should be at most one tour- 
hundredth of the thickness of the disk 

Determination of Molecular Weights by 
Direct or Indirect Measurement of the Os- 
motic Pressure of Solutions. As Van’t Hoff 
has shown, substances in solution exert an * os- 
motic pressure” which is in a sense analoerous 
to tile pressure of gases or vapors and in very 
dilute solutions obeys the same law as tlie pres- 
sure of gases. If wo denote by tt the osmotic 
pressuie, by V the volume (in liters) of solu- 
tion containing the molar weight of the dissolved 
substance, and by T the absolute temperature, 
we thus have 

ttV =: I^T, 

where R is again the “gas constant” and has 
the value 0 0820 If, furfhei, wo denote by ii 
the volume of solution containing one gram of 
the dissolved substance, and by M the molar 
weight of the latter, our equation may be 
written 

ttvM = RTy 

from which we obtain a molar-weight formula 
analogous to the one given above for gases and 
vapors • viz., 

,, 0 0820T 

M 

TV 

Thus, by measuring the osmotic pressure tt of 
a solution of a given dilution at a given tem- 
perature, we can ascertain the molar weight M 
of the dissolved substance. But as the direct 
measuiement of osmotic pressure is exceedingly 
difficult, indirect methods are usually employed 
by the investigator When a substance enters 
some 8 olv(*nt, say water, it changes the eliaiac- 
teristic freezing and boiling temperatures of the 
solvent the freezing point is lowered, the boiling 
point is raised Now, the depression of the 
freezing point and the elevation of the boiling 
}>oint have been shown to be proportional to the 
osmotic pressure of the solution Tlierefore, in- 
stead of directly carrying out a determination 
of osmotic pressure, the chemist measures the 
change of freezing or boiling temperature caused 
by dissolving a given weight of substance. The 
laboratory methods commonly employed in de- 


termining the depression of freezing point and 
the rise of boiling point are described in the 
articles Fkeezing Point and Boiling Point. 
See also Souttion , Avogadbo’s Rule 

The osmotic-piessure methods just referred to 
are of the gieatcst practical importance to the 
chemist, for, while the number of substances that 
can be vaporized (and bcnce whose molecular 
weights can be determined by the vapor-density 
method) is limited, piactically all substances 
can be obtained in solution 

Chemical Methods. It is often possible to 
determine the molecular wiught of a substance 
by purely chemical methods, i.e , by studying its 
formation and chemical tiansforrnations Con- 
sider, e.g , acetic acid Analysis leads us to as- 
sign to it one of the following formulas 
CH/), C 2 IT 4 CT, CsHbCIj, C 4 II 8 O 4 , etc, coi resjionding 
to the molecular weights, 30, 00, 00, 120, etc 
(See Chemistry ) The fact that acetic acid is 
leadily formed from ordinary alcohol, whose 
molecule (CjHoO) cannot possibly contain less 
than two carbon atoms (bccausi* tfir every two 
caibon atoms it contains a single atom of oxy- 
gen) — tins fact lenders it probabli* that the 
molecule of acetic acid, too, eontanis two carbon 
atoms In other words, it Ix'coines proliable that 
C 2 H 4 O 2 18 fho formula, and heme 00 tlu‘ molecu- 
lai weight, of acetic acid. That CH.O eannot 
be the formula of acetic aeid is shown by the 
fact that the molecule (CjIliO^Ag) of silvei aie- 
tate, a conqiourid made fiom acetic acid, cannot 
possibly contain less than two caiboii atoms 
(because for every two carbon atoms it contains 
a single atom of silver) I'o sum up, the mo- 
lecular weiglit of acetic acid is shown by purely 
chemical methods to be ptohahli/ and at Jpaat 
60. Mole exact information clK'inieal inet'icids 
cannot funiish The phi/stcochrnncal methods 
described above lead usually to mucli moie deli- 
iiite conclusions And because tin* moh'cular 
weights found by phvHieal methods (le, on tlie 
basis of Avogadro’s rule) ai(‘ imanabU found 
to tie in perfect agi cement with chemical facta, 
the molecular theory of the physicist can be, and 
IS, inseparable from the atomic theory of the 
chemist, tlie two theories widening each otboi ’s 
scope of usefulness and together forming a power- 
ful instrument for the study of nature 

See Chemistry, and consult the literature of 
theoretical and physical chemistry recommended 
m that article. See also Atomic Weights, 
Avogadbo’s Rule, Boiling Point, Freezing 
I’ oiNT; Gases, General Properties of, Solu- 
tion 

MOLENAEB) mo'le-ndr, Jan Miensze 
(?c 1605-68) A Dutch genre painter, born at 
Haarlem He is thought to have been a pupil of 
Frans Hals, whom he imitated in his early 
works Later he was influenced by Rembrandt 
Ills pictures are usually scones of peasant life, 
painted with much brilluincv and variety of 
characterization, combined, in his later works, 
with compactness of composition and subordina- 
tion of local color to a warm brown tone. Good 
examples of his early manner are a “Scene in a 
Painter’s Studio” (Berlin Gallery) and “A Fam- 
ily Party” (Van Loon collection, Amsterdam) 
In hiB later manner are “Grace before Meat” 
(Rilks-Museum, Amsterdam) and “A Flemish 
Wedding” (Haarlem). In 1636 he married 
Judith Leyster, one of the few distinguished 
women painters of that day. 

MOLE BAT. One of the rodents of the 
family Spalacidse, which spend their lives moving 
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about through the soil like moles and liav(' as- 
sumed many molelike features and traits The 
countries about the Mediterranean contain the 
typical mole rat {Spalax typhlus)^ a queer, 
yellowish-brown creature about the size of a rat, 
with the minute eyes completely covered by the 
skin and the eais and tail rudimentary Its fur 
lies either way, and the animal seems able to dig 
backward as well as forward. It constructs 
tunnels like those of moles, throwing out heaps 
of earth at intervals It is common in Egypt, 
where it burrows in sandy soil full of asphodels 
and hyacinths, whose bulbs it eats or stores in 
large quantities in deep chambers undei ground. 
South Africa contains several closely related ani- 
mals of tlie subfamily Bathyergime, oneof whicb, 
the coastwise strand mole {Bathyeryus man- 
timus), 18 a foot long and iiurnerous. Its eyes 
are still open, hut are mere beads, of little use. 
Still stranger relatives of these arc the sand 
rats {Unterocephahis) of Somaliland, which are 
about the size of mice, almost naked and blind. 
They remain always underground, tossing the 
sand out of the ciatcr-like openings from thmr 
tunnels, hut never themselves coming to the 
surface 

MOLESCHOTT, m<Vlc-shot, Jacob (1822-93). 
A physiologist and writer on dietetics, hern at 
Ilerzogenbuseh, Holland Tie studied at Heidel- 
berg and began the practiee of medicine (1845) 
at IJtiecht Thence lie removed, in 1847, to 
Heidelberg, where for seven years he lectured 
on physiology at the university A real or sup- 
posed tendency towards materialism in his lec- 
tures alarmed the authorities, and 111 eoiise- 
queiice he resigned In 1850 he was appointed 
professoi of jihysiologv at the jiolytechnic at 
Zuiieli and in 1801 at Turin He was called 
upon to hll tlie same chair in Rome 111 1879, 
three years earlier he had been appointed a Sen- 
ator (if the Kingdom He was a iiojuilar lec- 
turer, and his physiological researches, partieii- 
laily in regaid to diet, miisculai formation, the 
blood, and bile, aie of value Without assert- 
ing the impossibility of a spiiitual life, he ex- 
plained the origin and condition of animals by 
the woikiiig of phvsieal causes His eharacteiis- 
tie formula was “No thought witlioiit jilios- 
phorus.” His most important works aie. Bhysio- 
logte der Nahmngsmittel (1850, ‘2d ed , 1859) , 
Phystologie den Htoffmechsch in Pflanzdi und 
Thitrni (1851); Der Kreislauf des Lehens 
(1852, 5th ed , 1887) , l/ntersiichungen zur Aa- 
turlchre dc8 Mensch^n und der Tine (1850-93, 
continued aftei his death by Colosanti and Fu- 
bini) , hehre del A’ahrimgsmittd (1858), Bulla 
vita uwMna (1801-07), a collection of essays, 
Physiol ogtschcfi Bhtzzenhuch (1801), Consigh 
e conferti nei tempi d/i colei'o (1804, 3d ed., 
1884) , Bull" influenza della luce nnsta e cromat- 
tea ncir esalazionc di acido carbouioo pei I" or- 
ganismo animalc (1879), with Fubini Kleinc 
Behriften (1880-87) contains his collected es- 
says and addi esses After his death appeared 
hi8 autobiography Fur niewe Frexmde (1894) 

MOLE SHREW. A book name for the com- 
mon Nortli American short-tailed shrew {lilarina 
hrevxcauda) See Sheew, 

MOLE'SKIN ( so called from its soft, thick 
shag, like the fur on a mole). An extra-strong 
double-twilled fustian, dy^ed after the pile is cut. 
8ee Fustian. 

MOLESWOBTH, molz'wgrth, Sir Guilford 
Lindsey (1828- ). An English civil eri- 

gineer. He was educated at the college of civil 

VoL. XV1.--8 


engineeih at Putney. In 1852 he became chief 
assistant engineer of the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railroad, but soon resigned to con- 
duct the constructions at Woolwich Arsenal 
during the Crimean War. After practicing his 
profession in London for a number of years he 
went to Ceylon in 1859 and in 1802 became chief 
engineer of the government railroad m that 
island. In 1867 lie was appointed Director of 
Public Works and Director Geneial of Railways 
to the Ceylon government and from 1871 to 1889 
was consulting engineer to the Indian govern- 
ment witli regard to State railways. He received 
medals from the British government for his serv- 
ices during the Afghan War and the Burma 
War. In 1904 he was president of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. He published a Pocket- 
book of Engineering Formulw (27th ed , 1914), 
which js regarded as authoi itative. Among his 
otlmr publications are* Btate Railumys in India 
(1872); Meiiival Tables (1880, 4th ed., 1909); 
Imperialism in India (1885); Bilver and (Hold 
(1891) , Our Empire under Protection and Free 
Trade (1902), Economic and Fiscal Facts cmd 
Fallacies (l!h)9) 

MOLESWORTH, Mary Louisa, nee Stewart 
(1842- ) An English writer of books for 

young people, born in Holland and educated in 
Switzerland She spent srime time in France and 
Germanv She wrote several novels while young, 
and in 1875 published her first book for children. 
As a writer of juveniles her success w^as imrne- 
di.ite Through a didightful verisimilitude and 
an easy graet* of style she found wide audience 
foi many volumes, among winch are ('arrots 
(1870), Tapestry Poems (1879), The Oroen 
Casket (1890), The Laurel Walk (1898), The 
Orun House (1899); Jaspn (1906); The Btoiy 
of a )car (1910), Fairies Afield (1911) Of 
The Cnekoo Clock, a classic of its kind, a new 
and handsome edition was published in 1914 

MOLESWORTH, Sir William (1810-55). 
An English statesman, known as the originator 
of colonial self-goveinment He was born in 
London, May 23, 1810, and W’as descended from 
an old Cornish family of large possessions He 
early showed promise of distinction, although hia 
university careei at Cambridge was cut short 
by his sending a challenge to his tutor to fight 
a duel. He continued his education at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and subsequently at Mu- 
nich He succeeded to the family baronetcy in 
1823. After making the usual tour of Europe 
he returned home and threw himself in 1831 into 
the movement for parliamentary reform. Next 
year, although only just of age, he was elected 
member of Parliament for East Cornwall. He 
sat for Leeds from 1837 to 1841 He was the 
friend of Bentharn, James Mill, and George 
Grote and was regarded as the parliamentary 
representative of the philosophical radicals In 
1839 he commenced and earned to completion, 
at a cost of £0000, a leprint of the entire rnis- 
eellaneous and voluminous writings of Hobbes, 
which were placed in most of the English uni- 
versity and provincial libraries Tlie publica- 
tion did him great disservice in public life, his 
opponents endeavoiing to identify him with the 
freethinking opinions of Thomas Hobbes m re- 
ligion as well as with the philosopher’s conclu- 
sions in favor of despotic goveinraent In 184$ 
be was elected to Parliament for Southwark, 
which he continued to represent until his death. 
He was the first to call attention to the abuses 
connected with the transportation of criminals 
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and as chairman of a parliamentary committee 
brought to light the horrors of the convict sys- 
tem. He pointed out the maladministration of 
the Colonial Office, explained the true principles 
of colonial self-government, prepared drafts of 
constitutions for remote dependencies, and made 
investigations as to the true and natural rela- 
tions between the Imperial government and its 
colonial empire. Molesworth’s views, although 
at first unwelcome to the legislature, were 
adopted by successive administrations and be- 
came part of the colonial policy of Great Britain. 
In January, 1853, he accepted the office of First 
Commissioner of Public Works in the adminis- 
tration of the Earl of Aberdeen and m 1855 the 
post of Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
that of Viscount Palmerston Before he could 
give proof of his administrative capacity he 
died, Oct 22, 1855. He established the London 
Jfevteiv, a new quarterly, in 1836 and afterwarci 
purchased the Westminster Jtcvtew, the organ of 
the philosophical radicals. The two quarterlies 
being then merged into one, under the title of 
the London and Westminster, Moleaworth con- 
tributed to it many articles on politics and polit- 
ical economy. The enduring influence of his 
views was attested by the fact that his speech 
on the abandonment of the Orange River Terri- 
tory in 1854 was advanced by the Boer govern- 
ment in 1878 as the chief argument for the Brit- 
ish withdrawal from the Transvaal. Consult 
M. G. Fawcett, Life of Sir Mhlliam Molesworth 
(London, 1901) 

MOLESWOBTH, William Nassau (1816- 
90) An English clergyman and historian. He 
was born at Millbrook, near Southampton, grad- 
uated M A. at Cambridge in 1842, and entered 
the English church. He was presented to St. 
Andrews, Manchester, in 1841 and to St Clem- 
ent Spotland, Rochdale, in 1844. He was a 
strong advocate of cooperation and had an in- 
terest in the well-known experiment of coopera- 
tion in the industries at Rochdale Molesworth's 
most important writings aie* Essay on the 
French Alliance (1800), A History of the 
Reform Bill of J832 (1864); History of Eng- 
land from the Year 1830 to 181 Jf (3 vols , 
1874) ; History of the Church of England pom 
1660 (1882). ' 

MOLFET'TA. An episcopal city in the Prov- 
ince of Ban delle Puglie, Italy, 16 miles north- 
west of Bari on the Adriatic Sea (Map: Italy, 
F 4). The city is pleasantly situated, and the 
old section, surrounded by walls studded with 
towers, presents a very sinking aspect when ap- 
proached from the sea. It has a twelfth -century 
Byzantine cathedral, a new cathedral, a lyceura, 
a Gymnasium, a seminary, a library with 22,000 
volumes, a museum, and a theatre. A spacious 
harbor adds to the attractiveness of the new 
town and serves to render it an important com- 
mercial centre. There are extensive manufac- 
tures of flour, vermicelli, soap, bricks, and wine, 
and a large export trade in oil, almonds, carobs, 
nitre, and fish. Pop. (commune), 1901, 40,135; 
1911, 4Q,263. 

HOLlflltE, m6'lya,r'. The name assumed by 
Jean Baptistb Poquelin ( 1622-73 ) . The great- 
est dramatist and perhaps the greatest writer 
of France. Moli^re w^as bom Jan. 15, 1022, in 
Paris His father was a well-to-do tradesman 
and titular tapissier valet de chambre of the 
King, an office held later by Molifere. Moli^re's 
mother died in 1632. He was educated by the 
Jesuits at the College de Clermont (163|r41) 
and came into touch with some literary^ men 


(Luillier, Chapelle, Gassendi). Some say he 
went to Orleans to study law; others that he 
studied theology at the Sorbonne; and others 
still that he went with the court as a minor 
officer to Narbonne and formed Bohemian asso- 
ciations, among them being the B^jarts, whose 
daughter, Arraande, he afterward (1662) mar- 
ried In 1643 Moli^re abandoned his office and 
family prospects for the stage. After two un- 
successful theatrical ventures he was imprisoned 
for debt (1645), and in the winter of 1646-47 he 
became chief of a troupe of players which for 
12 years (1647-58) acted in the provinces In 
October, 1658, Moli^re played for the first time 
before the King, acting in Nicomdde and Le doc- 
teur amoureux In these years of wandering Mo- 
lifere learned the practical side of his profession ; 
as dramatic adapter and composer he learned its 
literary sid(‘ More than all, he learned human 
nature by observing the piovinees in the excited 
period of the Froii(if‘ fiom the vantage ground of 
an actor who could view objectively the pano- 
rama of high and low life ; and at the same time 
as manager he gained seriousness from respon- 
sibility — a seriousness that gives his satire 
sometimes a tinge of bitterness and always the 
seal of superiority 

On Moli^ro's return to Pans (1658) he had 
the prestige of provincial success, and he had 
written two plays which he thought worthy of 
preservation, L’Etourdi and Le d6pit amoureux. 
These were sufficiently superior in their easy, 
natural dialogue and the alert brilliancy of their 
style to win for him a couit patronage which he 
never lost and a popularity which assured his 
troupe a permanent support in Paris. This work 
was, however, Italian in spirit, but in 1659 
Moliere discarded, with Les pr^'cieuses ridicules, 
the steieotyped pattern, with its stock charac- 
ters, and inaugurated a new era in comedy with 
the first dramatic satire on cultured society in 
France Not the affected language and manners 
of the Hotel de Rambouilh't, but those, rather, 
of its bourgeois imitators, who abounded in 
Pans, were ridiculed with such infinite good 
humor that tlie play has not yet lost its comic 
force 

As typical of MoluVe’s genius, though of a 
quite other phase of it, is Sganarellc (1660), the 
lirst of those gay yet profound farces that still 
hold the stage because they evoke first a laugh 
and then a thoughtful smile He was still feel- 
ing his way, and Don Garcie de }^avarrc (1661), 
a five-act tragi-oomedy in verse, marks a relapse 
to the traditions of the Spanish stage L'Ecole 
des marts (1661) sliows, howx'ver, a decided ad- 
vance. The plot 18 from Terence, but the aged 
lover is treated with a pathos and a fidelity to 
nature that bear the print of genius. From this 
j)oint onward it becomes necessary to distin- 
guish the work of Molifere the born dramatist 
from that of Moliere the theatrical manager and 
purveyor of court entertainments. He wrote 
very much in tlie latter capacity that he would 
not have written m the former. The financial 
success and prosperity of his company were also 
an obligation not to be neglected To satisfy 
this he wrote conventional comedies and extrava- 
gant farces, and to please the roval taste he 
composed for festivals at Versailles some 13 
seraioperatic comedies, in which the text was 
only a pretext for dancing and singing, wherein 
high dignitaries of the court sometimes took 
part. He was distracted, too, by bitter attacks 
which he condescended occasionally to answer 
in hi 8 farces, though such Qontroversy seems to 
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have spurred him to his greatest efforts and lent 
a keener edge to his attacks on hypocrisy and 
Pharisaism. 

Les fdcheuoD (The Bores), a comedy ballet in 
three acts, acted at Vaux (August, 1661) for 
Fouquet on the eve of his downfall, illustrates 
this diversion of genius and is interesting be- 
cause Louis XIV suggested one of its scenes, 
UEcoJe des femmes^ which follows (December, 
1662), is an exhibition of Molifere’s mature art 
as a satirist aiming at social and moral refor- 
mation, and La critique de V^cole des femmea 
with Impromptu de Versailles, which immedi- 
ately follow this in 1663, are answers to the 
criticism that it evoked — criticism embittered 
by Moli^re’s success and given a handle by his 
marriage (February, 1662) to Armande B^jart. 
She was probably the sister of an old member of 
his company, herself an actress, and her indis- 
cretions were a source of constant vexation and 
jealousy to Moli^re. 

h^EcoJe dea feimnes is the first of Moli^'re^s 
great comedies, the first great serious comedy 
of French literature It deals with the part of 
woman in society and her proper preparation foi 
it and treats both in a spirit more liberal than 
the France of to-day wholly approves This 
alone would have insured violent criticism, but 
to it was added a bold and contemptuous satire 
on the prevalent materialistic views of future 
punishment. The play was denounced, not 
merely as vulgar and obscene, but as impious, 
eg., by Boursault in his Portrait du peintie 
Boursault was answered by name in the merci- 
less Impromptu de Versailles, where, too, the 
rival company of the Hotel de Bourgogne were 
parodied and ridiculed. 

This controversy had by no means subsided 
when Moli^re, after the trivial Manage forcI‘ 
(1664) and La pnneease d^6hdc (1664), two 
comedy ballets, provoked redoubled fury by two 
attacks on hypocrisy, Tartufe and Don Juan, or 
Le featin de Pierre Of the former, only three 
acts were presented in 1664 Jesuits and Jan- 
senists alike winced at it, and five years of per- 
sistent effort barely extorted permission to pre- 
sent the masterpiece as a whole Don Juan 
appeared in February, 1665, and in August the 
King significantly adopted Moli^rc’s troupe as 
his own But even his sympathy had its limits, 
and this appointment was perhaps in the nature 
of a consolation for the suppression of Don Juan 
in the midst of a prosperous run. The full text 
of this play is preserved to us only in a copy 
kept by the chief of police. 

While awaiting permission to act Tartufe in 
its entirety, with Don Juan forbidden, Moliere 
wrote L^ Amour m6deoin (1665), a clever attack 
on the medical practitioners of his day, and Le 
misanthrope (July, 1666), in which his rivals 
and critics rightly discerned “a new style of 
comedy,” wherein the constant motive forces of 
universal human nature are shown modified by 
the highest refinement to which civilization had 
yet attained. The easy optimist is set off against 
the noble pessimist, and a social school for scan- 
dal supplies the lighter comedy and offers a 
pillory for fops and poetasters. 

About this time Moli^re’s health seems to 
have begun to fail. Cold and fatigue brought on 
a disease of the lungs, and what he says of the 
distracted and pedantic doctors of his day, when 
superstition and tradition were struggling with 
one another and with half -understood fragments 
of science, lent sad point to the M6d^cin malgr6 


luif the second of his noteworthy attacks on t]i<‘ 
quackery of that time. Then follows a period 
of relaxed activity with only three comedy bal- 
lets, M6lioerte (1666), Le pastoral comique 
(1667), and Le Bicilien (1667), followed by the 
comparatively insignificant Amphitryon (1668), 
a coarse yet witty adaptation from Plautus. In 
July of 1668 Moli^re shows his old self again in 
George Dandin, an immortal type of the man 
who marries above his social station and suffers 
the consequences with rueful self -accusation. 
The story is at least as old as Boccaccio, but 
Moliftre’s aquirarchic Sotenvilles are his creation 
and an abiding delight. 

Tliis little master stroke was followed in Sep- 
tember, 1668, by a masterpiece, L\ivare, whose 
central figure, the caricatural Harpagori, is one 
of Molierc’s greatest studies of vitiated charac- 
ter Several lighter pieces followed, first M. de 
Pourc( augnac, a comedy ballet with much rail- 
lery at tlie physicians; then Les amants magni- 
pquca (1670), a persiflage of astrological extrav- 
agances, then that excellently comic farce, Le 
bourgeois gentilhomme (1670), then Psyche 
(1671), a tragedy ballet, written in collaboration 
with Corneille and Qumault The music was by 
Lulli Then followed the lively Fourherics de 
Scapm (1671) and finally the Comtesse d’Escar- 
bagnas, a study of piovincial manners and an 
attack on financiers, heralding thus Leaage’s 
Turcarct Much greater than any of these are 
the last legacies to French comedy of the dying 
Moliere, Les femmes savantes (1672) and Le 
malade imaqinatrr (1673) The former rocuis 
to tlie subject of the Pr^neuscs ridicules and 
with ripest power attacks the admirers of ped- 
antry and the affectations of learning The lat- 
ter, primarily a last gibe at physicians, is im- 
portant for its widening of satiric comedy to 
include the perversion of childhood 

Le malade imagtnairc was first acted Feb 
10, 1673 On the seventeenth Moli6re undertook 
the part of the hypochondriac invalid, though 
suffering from what he called a fluxion In a fit 
of coughing he burst a blood vessel on the stage 
and died at his house a half hour later His 
eneiiueb pursued him in death. He was buried 
half clandestinely The Archbishop of Pans, 
thinking Moli6re’8 ethics irreconcilable with 
Christianity, forbade public ceremony, but the 
command was evaded The body was laid in vSt. 
Joseph’s cimrehyard, but the site of the grave 
IS uncertain 

No dramatist, save perhaps Shakespeare and 
Aristophanes, ever joined so much wit to so 
much seriousness as did Moliere. There is often 
a pathetic, even a sad background to his scenes, 
but this never gets the better of his healthy 
humor. This humor depends for its effects not 
so much on plot as on revelation of character, 
and the satire is directed not so much against 
the excesses of nature as against those social 
faults or conventions which disguise^ or sup- 
press nature He is more apt to typify phases 
of character than to present complex natures, 
and in doing this he gave direction to the devel- 
opment of French comedy for several genera- 
tions. There is no question that in the analysis 
of character Shakespeare, even Corneille, is more 
profound, and they tell a story with more dra- 
matic force, but neither Corneille nor Racine 
gives 80 accurately picturesque, so fascinatingly 
truthful a portrait of French society as we find 
in the naturalistic, observant humorist, Moliere. 

Of Moh^re’s Works the first edition was by his 
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friends and fellow actors, La Grange and Vmot 
(1682) ; by far the best is Despois and Mesnard’s 
(11 vols., 1873“96), Excellent also are the 
editions of A. France (7 vols, 1876-91) and 
Monval (10 vols, 1879-89). One of the first 
English translations of Moli^rc’s Works ap- 
peared in London in 1748 in 10 volumes There 
is a good cheap edition in two volumes with a 
study by Sainte-Bouve and English translations 
by Van Laun (6 vols., London, 1875-77), Wall 
(3 vols, 1876-77, 1891-1001), and K. P. Woime- 
ley (Boston, 1894-97). Waller published an 
English and French edition (8 vols., Edinburgh, 
1907 ) . Plays from Mohrt e translated by English 
dramatists, edited by Henry Morley, appeared in 
London in 1883 Consult for Moliere’s style, 
vocaimlary, and usage, C L. Livet, Lextque de la 
langue de Moliue (Pans, 1895-97) Of the 
Lives of Molieio tiiat of Mahronholtz, in German 
(Heilbronn, 1881), is most compreliensive. Con- 
sult also the pciiodical Lc Molier'isfe and the 
biographies by F. Lotheiaseii (Frankfort, 1880), 
Moland (Pans, 1886), Gustavo Larroumet (ib, 
1880), Paul Mesnard ( ib., 1889), Lesfeuillca 
(lb., 1900), and Ileinneh Schneegans (Berlin, 
1901 ) , the full lUbhographie molihrcsquc, iiy 
Paul Lacroix (Pans, 1875) ; L H Vincent, 
Mohere (Boston, 1902) , li M Trollope, Life of 
Mohire (New York, 1005), H C. Chatlield- 
Taylor, Mohere (ib, 1906), Martmcnehe, Mo- 
here et la tMdtic cspagnol (Pans, 1900) , E 
Kigal, Mohbre (1910), Brander Matthews, Mo- 
hbre, his Life and hts Works (New Yoik, 1910) , 
M 1, Wolff, Mohere^ der Dichtvr vnd sein WerJc 
(Municii, 1910) , D. 11 Miles, Influence of Mo- 
here on Restoration Comedy (New York, 1910) ; 
Ennle Faguet, Rousseau contre Mohire (Pans, 
1912) ; also Curner and Gay (coraps.), Catalogue 
of tiie Mohbie Collection in Harvard College 
Library (Cambiidge, Mass., 1906). 

HOLI^^BE, House oi. See Com^die Fran- 

gAISE. 

MOLINA, m^-le'nA, Auinso de (e.l5l0-c.85) . 
A Spanish missionary in Mexico. He was bom 
at Esealona, Spam, early went to Mexico, learned 
the Aztec language, and was iritei preti'r to the 
Franciscan fiiars. He subsequently joined the 
Franciscan Order and rose to be the superior 
of Santo Evangelio Province, llis publications 
include translations into Aztec of the catechism 
and of a confessional manual, and a grammar 
of that language His gieatest work is his 
VocabuJario en Irnqun castellana y mexicana 
(1555; rev. ed , 1571), containing Ixith Spanish- 
Mexican and Mexican -Spanish parts 

MOLINA, Count of See Cai?los, Don 

MOLINA, Juan Ignazio (1740-1829). An 
historian of (^hile. He was born at Talca, 
Chile, studied m a Jesuit college at Santiago, 
taught th(‘re and at Boealemo, and at the age 
of 20 became libiarian at Santiago He joined 
the Jesuits and on their expulsion from the 
country went to Italy in 1767. Foi several 
years he was a piicst at Imola and in 1774 
went to Bologna, where he taught in a private 
schonl His views of the vitality of matter 
and of the sensibility of metals brought him 
into disfavor with the Church and he was re- 
moved from his professorate for a time. A 
legacy which Molina received in 1815 was de- 
voted entire to the foundation of a library m 
Talea. Works: Oompendio di storia del Chile 
(1776); Baggio sulla storia naturale del Chile 
(1782); Baggio della stona civile del Chile 
(i787). 


MOLINA, Luis (1635-1600). A celebrated 
Spanish theologian, specially famous in the his- 
tory of the contro\'(‘i sy about divine grace. He 
was born at Cuenca in New Castile, entered the 
Jesuit Older at the age of 18, studied and 
then taught theology and philosophy at the Col- 
lege of Coimbra in Portugal, and was later ap- 
pointed professor of tiieolo^^^y at Evora, where 
be taught foi 20 vi’ars. He then returned to 
Spain to devote himself to liteiary work and 
SIX months befoie his death was appointed pro- 
fessor of moral theology in a Jesuit seliool in 
Madrid. His fame lests mainly upon his cele- 
brated work, Concordia Libert Arbitrii cum 
Grantee Dorns, first printed m Lisbon in 1588, 
but nut published until the following year It 
was tlie nrst w’ork of foimal scholastic theology 
produced by the Jesuit Order, as it was the 
hist vviitteii by any of them in the nature of a 
eommentary on iSt Ihomas Aquinas, and 
seareely any theological work has ever excited 
HO widespread and lasting a controversy The 
latest edition of it is by Letliilelloux (Pans, 
1870). (For fuither details of this contro- 
versy, see ^loLiNiSM ) Among his otlier woiks 
are liis euinnieiitaries on the first part of the 
Bumrna of Aquinas (1592) and De Justitia ct 
Jure (1502) His complete works were ])ub- 
lish(‘d ill seven volumes (Venice, 1614) and 
with liiography and bibliography in five vol- 
umes (Cologne, 17.33) 

MOLINA, Tinso de A pseudonym of the 
Spanish diarnatist G.ibriel T(?llez (qv,). 

MOLINABI, imVD'na're', Gustave de (1819- 
1911). A Belgian political (‘conoimst, born at 
LiC'ge. 11c became a physician at Brussels, 
wrote works on homoeopathic medicine, re- 
moved to Pans (1843), where ho gained sonic 
distinction as a radical journalist, but w^as 
obliged by the coup dV'tat (1851) to return 
to Belgium, and theie was appointed professor 
of political economy in the Mus(‘‘e Royal de 
ITndustrie Beige (Brussels) and later at 
Antwerp, In 1857 be went back to Pans, and in 
1874 he w’as elected corresponding member of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of 
tile Institute of France He became editor of 
the Journal dcs Dbhats (1867) and of the 
Jow'nal dcs Economistcs (1881) From 1873 
to 1875 he traveled and published liis observa- 
tions on the United States in Lettres sur les 
Etats-Unxs ct lc Canada in 1875. He assisted 
in establishing tlie journals L’EconomAstf Belqe 
and La Bourse dn Travail and published nu- 
merous works, including Eludes bconomiques 
(1846) , Questions d'dconamic politique et de 
droit public (2 vols., 1861); ITEvolution 
cconomique du XlXbme siecle (1880); Le 
droit de la paiar et de la guerre (1887) ; Com- 
ment se rcsoudra la question sociale (1896), 
Questions beonomiques h Vordre du )0ur 
(1906); Thdome de revolution (1908). 

MOLINE, m6-len' A city in Rock Island 
Co , 111 , on the Mississippi and Rock rivers 
and on the Hennepin Canal, 3 miles east of the 
county seat, Rock Island, which is opposite 
Davenport, Iowa, the three cities being closely 
connected by steam and electric railroads, 
femes, and bridges (Map* Illinois, D 2). The 
railroads entering the city are the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St Paul, the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy Moline derives excellent 
w^atei power from* the Mississippi, which is here 
dammed from the shore to the mid-river island, 
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an advantage which has contributed materially 
to the city’s importance as an industrial 
centre. Coal is mined in the vicinity, and be- 
sides extensive automobile and plow works, 
tliere are manufactories of steel, elevator and 
milling machinery, scales, pianos, organs, fur- 
niture, cairiages and wagons, steam engines, 
saw and planing mill products, foundry and 
machine-shop products, and pumps A large 
trade is cairied on in machinery, funning im- 
plements, grain, lumber, etc Moline has a 
higli-school libiary and a largo public library, 
a paik system compnsing 150 acies, a line 
city hall, and a well-equipped city hospital Of 
interest m the vicinity aie Black Hawk Watch 
Tower, CampbeH’s Island, and the Rock Island 
Arsenal. Moline lias adopted the commission 
form of government The w’ater works are 
owmed and operated by the municipality. Pop , 
1900, 17, ‘248; 1910, 24,199, 1914 ( U. *S est.), 
26,403. 

MOLINET, m6a6'na', Jean (‘?-1507). A 
French poet and troubadour. He was a canon 
of the college church of Valenciennes, chronicler 
of the house of Buigundy, and librarian to 
Maigaret of Austiia, then Regent of the Low 
Countiies. MoLinet was one the “grands 
rhetonqueurs” , his poctiy is pedantic, Ueav\\, 
and complicated in ihythm, and his prose full 
of Latinisms, while both aie leplotc witli as- 
tonishing puerilities A volume of his poems 
was jirinted in 1531, and his elironicles were 
published by Buchon in 1828 He also made a 
prose translation of the Jlonia}} de la rose (1503). 

MO^INISM. The name commonly applied 
to the doetiine of Luis Molina on the relation 
between divine grace and the will of man. The 
problem which it is meant to solve is as old as 
the fouitli century, when it hsl to the well- 
known Pelagian controversy. ( See Pelagian - 
ISM ) In leconciling with the fieedom of 
man’s will the pr<*destinatioii of the elect to 
happiness and of the nqirobate to punishment, 
Molina asseits that tins piedestination is con- 
sequent on God’s foreknowledge of liow man’s 
wall would act under any conceivable combina- 
tion of circumstances, and that tlierefore it in 
no way affects the fiei'dom of tlie particular 
actions Accoidiiigly, God gives to all men 
sufficient giace to enable them to live vir- 
tuously and merit happiness, certain individu- 
als fieel> lespond to this giace, while otheis 
resist it, God foresees both courses and founds 
His decrees upon tins knowledge This exposi- 
tion wars assailed in the schools first as a re- 
vival of the Pelagian heresy, inasmuch as it 
appears to place the efficacy of grace in the 
consent of man’s will, and thus to rc<ognize a 
natuial power in man to perform supernatural 
acts, secondly, as setting aside altogether what 
the Scrijitures represent as the special election 
of the ])redestiiied, by making each individual 
the arbiter of his own predestination or repro- 
bation. The Dominicans, who were never V(‘ry 
friendly to the Jesuits and who felt that this 
teaching misrepresented that of their gicat 
authority, 8t Thomas, entered fiercely into 
contioversy; the name of ’riiomists is generally 
applied to them and to the other antagonists 
of Molina. The dispute was lirought under 
the cognizance of the Inquisitor General of 
Spain, who referred it to Pope Clement VIII 
In 1597 he appointed the celebrated Congre- 
gatio de Auxiliis Divime Gratine to consider the 
entire question; the commission consisted of 11 
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members, representing different orders and 
schools Before the death of Clement VIII in 
1605 it had already held 68 sessions, and 17 
more were held under Paul V, still without 
leading to any very definite result. Paul V 
finally dissolved it after nine years of anxious 
eonsultation and in 1611 forbade anything to 
be printed on either side without license from 
the Inquisition. The decree was eunfiimed by 
Urban VI 11 in 1625 and again in 1641, with 
special riJerence to a new outbreak of contro- 
versy occasioned by the puhlieation of the 
AuguHtmufi of Jansenius 3 he Jesuits liad 
never committed themselves to iMolinn s doc- 
trine as a wliolc, and they came giadimlly to a 
general support of a modified form of it known 
as congruism, taught especiallv by Suarez 
(qv) and Bellaimine ((|v.) While, accord- 
ing to the sujiporteis of tins teaching, Molina 
had placed the effective powei of giace alto- 
gether m tlie assent of the free will, Suarez 
found it rather m the perfect harmony {con- 
gruenfia) of giac(» with the character, tem- 
perament, timdencies, and "liabits of the indi- 
vidual Tlie real congriiihm of Suarez is, how'- 
ever, not so much a depaiture from the teach- 
ing of Molina as a clearer and more precise 
d(*finition of it Cons-ult Geihard Schneemanii, 
iHe Endstchunq vncl Entnwlhing dcr thomis- 
ti^oh-mohmsti'ichcn KofUtorerse {Freiburg, 
1886) , De Rc^giion, Baiies et MoUna htsiotre, 
doctrines, oitupic mctaphqsiquc (Pans, 1883), 
Gayrniid, Thomisme et Molimsme (ib, 1890). 

MOLIHO DEL RE*Sr, m6-le''n6 d6l rfCe (Sp., 
King’s JMill) A senes of massive stone build- 
ings about 3000 feet west of (’hapultepec (qv. ) 
and about 3 miles southw^est of the city of 
Mexico; tlie scene, Sept 8, 1847, of the most 
hotly contested battle of the war between the 
United States and Mexico At the close of 
the armistice which followed the battle of (ffm- 
riibiisco (B(‘e Mexican War) General Scott de- 
termined to destroy a cannon foundry and some 
military supplies aup])osed to be located here 
and on September 7 ordered an attack Early 
on the following day General Worth, at the 
h(‘ad of about 3100 'men, assaulted the Imild- 
iiigs, which had benm strongly fortified and 
weie then garrisoned by a force' of 4000 After 
siiffeiiiig severely from the artillery fire the 
Americans finally drove the Mexicans from their 
position and held the fortifications for the 
lest of the day, iii spite of a laige Mexican 
ri'onforcement sent forward by Santa Anna 
Of the Mexicans 690 were made piisoners and 
jirobably as many as 3000 w<*re killed or 
wounded. The American loss was heavier, in 
proportion to tlie force engaged, than in any 
other battle during the war, 116 being killed 
and 671 wounded The Mexicans, supposing 
the attack to be part of a movement against 
Ghapultepee (qv), regarded the engagement 
as a victory for their side and still commemorate 
it as such Consult IT 11 Bancroft, fJistonj 
of Mexico, vol V (Sail Francisco, 1885) ; Wil- 
cox, Histoiy of the Mexican War ( Wasliington, 
1892) , R M McRlrov, The Winning of the 
Far West (New York,' 1914) 

MOLINOS, m6-lf*Ti68, Mtgitel de (1640-96) 

A Spanish mystic and leading representative of 
the doctrines of Quietism He was born at 
Paiacina in Aragon of noble parents and pur- 
sued a course of theological studies at Pampe- 
lona and Coimbra, from which university he 
received the degree of doctor of divinity Hav- 
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ing been ordained priest, he acquired a high 
reputation as a director of conscience and a 
master of the spiritual life. He went in 1669 
to Rome, where he made the same impression 
and won the friendship of many distinguished 
people. He declined all preferment and de- 
voted himself entirely to the direction of souls. 
In 1675 he published an ascetical treatise in 
Spanish, under the name of The spiritual Guide, 
which had a wide popularity and was translated 
into many languages (into English 10 years 
later, reprinted at Glasgow, 1885). His lead- 
ing principle was that of habitual abstraction 
of the mind from sensible objects, with a view 
to gam, by passive contemplation, not only a 
profound realization of God’s presence, but so 
perfect a communion with Him as to end in 
absorption into TIis essence. The dangers of 
his doctrine (for an examination of which and 
its subsequent history, see Quietism) were 
pointed out by not a few, among them the dis- 
tinguished Jesuit Segneri, but so great was 
the popularity of Molinos that no decisive steps 
were taken until, ih 1685, he was cited before 
the Holy Office and submitted to close imprison- 
ment and examination. The Inquisition finally 
condemned 86 propositions extracted from his 
WTitings and in a decree, which was confirmed 
a few months later by a bull of Pope Innocent 
XI, rcKjuired him publicly to abjure tliem and 
sentenced him to imprisonment for life He 
underwent public penance and was admitted to 
absolution, but was detained until his death in 
1690. Consult John Bigelow, Mohnos the 
Qmetist (New York, 1882), and J. S. Short- 
house, Golden Thoughts from the Spiritual 
Guide of Mohnos (London, 1883). 

HOLIQUE, mdT6k', Wilhelm Bebtihakd 
(1802-69) A German violinist and composer, 
born at Nuremberg. His father w'as a musi- 
cian, and the boy studied various instruments, 
but finally devoted himself to the violin. In 
1815 he rtHieived some lessons from Spohr and 
then studied for two years under Rovelli m 
Munich. In 1820 he succeeded Rovelli as court 
Violinist and after several successful touis be- 
came header of the Royal Band at Stuttgart in 
1826. In 1849 he resigned to go to England, 
in which country he remained till 1806, when he 
returned to Cannstadt, near Stuttgait, where 
he died. His compositions, espwially his six 
violin concertos, are still in use 
MOLISE. See Abruzzi e Molise 
MOLITOK, md'l§’t6r', Gabriel Jeai^ Joseph, 
Count (1770-1849) A French soldier, born 
at Hayange (Lorraine). He became a captain 
of volunteers m 1791, by 1799 had risen to the 
rank of general of brigade, having fought under 
Hoche, Massena, and Moreau. Subsequently he 
was commissioned a general of division and in 
1805 fought in the Army of Italy and took 
part in the battle of Austerlitz In 1806 he 
was appointed Governor of Dalmatia and m 
1807 Governor of Pomerania, in 1809 con- 
tributed to the victory of Wagram, and in 
1811-13 was in Holland. He was appointed 
inspector general of infantry at the Restora- 
tion, but received a command in Alsace from 
Napoleon during the Hundred Days. After the 
Second Restoration he did not again obtain 
Ins offices until 1818. In 1823 he commanded 
the Second Army Corps in the Spanish expedi- 
tion and defeated Ballesteros, for which he was 
commissioned marshal. In 1847 he became 
commandant of the Invalides and wa^ made 
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Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor in 
. 1848. 

MOLKO, Solomon. See Messiah. 

MOLOliAH (more properly Ar. mania, Turk, 
pron. mevla or mulld). Among the Turks, the 
title of a superior judge. The mollahs are 
divided into two classes. Those in the first 
class exercise jurisdiction over the more im- 
portant pashaliks The mollahs of the second 
class hold office for a lunar month at a time, 
and their lowest rank is composed of the naibs 
over the inferior provinces, towns, and villages. 
The inollah is an expounder of civil, criminal, 
and canon law, he must, therefore, be a lawyer 
as well as an ecclesiastic Under him is the 
qadi (or kadi), the judge who administers the 
law, and superior to him are the kadilesker and 
the mufti (qv.). Tliey are all, howewer, subject 
to the Sheikh ul Islam, who is the supreme 
mufti In Persia the office of mollah, who is 
generally called akhun, is similar to what it is 
in Turkey This superior there is the sadr, 
or chief of the mollahs In the Moliammedan 
church the mollahs are beneficed clergy m re- 
ceipt of some small salary attached to mosques 
and other pious foundations 

MOLLENBO, m61-y6n'd5 A coast town in 
the Department of Arequipa, Peru (Map: Peru, 
C 7). It 18 the principal port of south Peru 
and one of the chief points through which 
Bolivian trade is carried on It is connected by 
railway with the mining districts of the interior 
of Peru and with Bolivia (La Paz) It ex- 
ports alpaca wool, quinine, tin, gold, antimony, 
silver, and copper ores and imports chiefly 
merchandise for Bolivia In 1913 its imports 
amounted to £580,802 and its exports to £1,104,- 
580, giving it second rank in the former and 
• third rank in the latter among the ports of 
Peru It IS the seat of a United States con- 
’ sular agent. Pop (est ), 4000 

MbLLENDOKF, mcd'-lcn-dbrf, Richard Joa- 
chim TIeinutch von (1724-1816) A Prussian 
general, born at Lindenberg m Biandenburg 
He was in the first and second Silesian wars 
and was made a captain for bravery at Soor 
(1746) In the Seven Years’ War he rose to the 
rank of major and received the Order for 
Merit At Torgaii (1760), where he showed 
great biaveiy, lie was captured by the Austrians, 
but he was released in 1761 and was made 
general a year after Mollendorf was division 
commandiT in the War of the Bavarian Suc- 
cession (1779), during which he received the 
Order of the Black Eagle, Governor of Berlin 
(1783), and commander in 1793 of the troops 
whioli put into effect the second partition of 
Poland, having been made field marshal He 
was appointed commander in chief of the Army 
of the Rhine in 1794. In 1806 he again took 
the field, w'as wounded at Auerstiidt and cap- 
tured at Erfurt, but was released by Napoleon, 
who gave him the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

MOLLENBOKF, Ulrich von Wilamowitz-. 
See Wilamowitz -Mollendorf, Ulrich von. 

MOLLENHAUEB, mfil'en-hou'^r, Emil 
(1855- ). An American orchestra and 

choral conductor. He was born in Brooklyn 
and was educated at Russell’s Academy, New 
York. He became a member of Booth’s Theatre 
Orchestra in 1869, first violin of the Tlieodore 
Thomas Orchestra in 1871, and a member of the 
New York and Brooklyn Philharmonic societies. 
Moving to Boston in 1884, he w^as a member of 
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the Boston Symphony Orchestra for four years, 
and served as conductor of the Germania Or- 
chestra and the Municipal Concerts until 1903. 
He afterward served as conductor of the Handel 
and Haydn Society and of the Boston, Lynn, 
Brockton, Newbury port, and Salem oratorio 
societies 

MOI/LER, Geobg (1784-1852). A German 
architect He was born in Haiiovt'r and studied 
architecture in Karlsruhe and Italy. After his 
return from Italy he was appointed court archi- 
tect to the Grand Duke of Hesse. Ho designed 
the ducal palace at Wiesbaden, a number of 
public buildings and private residences at Darm- 
stadt, and the theatre at Mainz He discovered 
the original design of the Cologne Catliedral, 
the two tow'crs of which have been finished in 
accordance with his published facsimile His 
most important publications include Denkrruiler 
deutscher Baukumt (1815-31) and Bettrage zu 
d(^r Lehrc von den Konstruktionen (1833-44). 

MOLLHAUSEN, mel'hou-zcn, lUnmiiv 
(182e5-1905). A German traveler and novelist, 
born at Bonn. He studied agriculture in Pom- 
erania and spent several years in Nortli Amer- 
ica, traveling with Duke Paul of Wiirttemberg 
(1851) and, at the instance of Humboldt, acting 
as draftsman to a scientific (>xpeditiou to the 
Par West. After a second trip through the 
western part of the United Stat<‘s, especially 
Colorado, he WTote Taqehuch emer Brisc mm 
Mississippi nach den Kiisten der Hudsec (1858) 
and Hcisen in die Fclsrngelnrgr N ordamerikas 
(1861). His many novels, mostly on American 
topics, include Ihe Halhindianer (1861), Das 
Mormonenmadchen (1864; 3d ed , 1871), Das 
Monogramvi (1874), Die beidcn Yachten 
(1891), Fegefeuet m Frappes Wigiram (1901) 
His lUustrierte Romane, Reisen, nnd Ahenteuer 
were published in three series and 30 volumes 
(1906-13) 

MOLLIEN, imVlyriN', Nicolab Francois, 
Count (1758-1850) A French statesman, born 
in Pans. Early connected with the financial 
department of the Freiicli government, by 1784 
he had charge of raising the taxes through the 
farmers-general He narrowly escaped with his 
life dining the Revolution, and in 1794 he re- 
tired to England for a time He rt^entered the 
ministry of finance under Gaudin in 1799, and 
when Napoleon became Emperor 111 1804 Mollien 
w’as made a member of his Privy Councii 
Napoleon, who consulted him frequently on 
financial matters, made him Minister of the 
Treasury in 1806 and created him Count in 
1808 fie retiied upon the first abdication of 
Napoleon in 1814, but again took up hia minis- 
terial duties during the Hundred Days in 1815 
He lived in retirement undei the Restoration and 
in 1819 was made a peer of France. He wrote 
Mhnoire d'un ministrc du tr^sor puhlique J780- 
1815 (Paris, 4 vols., 1845; new ed , 3 vols , 
1898) 

MOLLITIES (mbl-llsh'i-ez) OS'SIUM. See 
Osteomalacia. 

MOLIitJS'CA (Lat. nom pi neut. of mollus- 
cus, from mollis, soft) One of the chief divi- 
sions, or phyla, of the animal kingdom, the 
study of which is conchology or malacology. 
The body is bilaterally symmetrical except in 
snails (Gastropoda), not sclented as in worms 
and arthropods, but soft, fleshy, and usually 
protected by a bivalve or univ^alve shell; moving 
by a “foot” or muscular creeping disk in gastro- 
pods, or, in bivalves, by a tonguelike process; 


breathing by external gills which are either 
lamellate or plumelike. A shell is secreted by 
the fleshy mantle, and in nearly all except the 
Pelecypoda (q.v ), which are headless, the 
mouth is armed with an odontophore, an ap- 
paratus of muscles and tendons bearing a rasp- 
like lingual ribbon (radula) for sawing or 
cutting the food or for dulling holes through 
shells. Many mollusca m their young or larval 
swimming stages begin as a trochosphere (qv.), 
pass through a veliger stage, living at the sur- 
face of the sea and gradually sinking to the 
bottom by gravity iis the shell giow^s larger and 
heavier 3 he Mollusca form a highly specialized 
group, the numbei of species amounting to up- 
vvaid of 40,000, about one-half of which are 
living, the other extinct, the earliest known 
species occur in C^ambrian rocks. The group 
has a wide geographical and bathymetrical 
rangev occui ring m all 
seas from the shore 
to the abysses of the 
ocean and also on 
land and in fresh 
waters 

The aflinities of 
this phvlum are not 
yet w'ttlVd Mollusks Trochosphere of C.h.ton 
have evidently descended from some wormlike 
foim, as their larvie are in some cases segmented 
and like the trochosphere or trochophore stage 
of sea worms (Annelida). In the adult seg- 
mental organs like those of worms are often 
present On the whole they are a grade inferior 
to the spiders and insects. Mollusks are divided 
into five classes, le, (1) Amphineura (qv.), 

(2) Pelecypoda (q.v ) or Lamellibranchiata ; 

( 3 ) Rcaphopoda ( q v. ) ; ( 4 ) Gastropoda ( q.v ) ; 
and (5) Cephalopoda (qv). The Amphineura 
comprise a few forms formerly supposed to be 
worms (Chietodeima and Neomcnia) These are 
primitive typt‘s fiom which, as some authors 
think, the other mollusks may have descended, 
all have a ladder-like nervous system, as in 
Chiton, and are either shell-less or somewhat 
like that of some Turbellaiia (qv ) and Perip- 
atuH (qv ) 

Bibliography. A. H Cooke, “Molluscs,” in 
Cambridge Natural Historic, vol iii (New York, 
1895) , A F Arnold, 8ca-Beaoh at Ebb-Tide 
(il), 1901), A G Mayer, Eea^l^hoie Life (ib, 
19053, J. E Rogers, Ehell Bool (ib, 1908); 
S P VVoodw'ard. Manual of the Mollusca (4th 
<*d , Jjondon, 1890) , W H Dali, Land and Fresh 
Water Mollusls (Washington, 1910) See 
MOLIiUSK. 

MOLLUS'CUM CONTA'GIO'SUM. A com- 
paratively rare skin disease occurring chiefly 
in childien of the poorer class and believed to 
be contagious. Upon the skin are observed 
waxy- white, semiglobular, smooth elevations 
varying in size ‘from a pinhead to a pea The 
tumors consist of degenerated epithelial cells 
contained in the globules of hair follicles. The 
lesions are distributed chiefly upon the face, 
increase slowly in size and eventually suppu- 
rate, or they may be destroyed by incision, after 
which the contents are squeezed out or curetted 
away. Ointments containing mercury are 
sometimes efficacious 

MOLGIilTSK. An animal of the phylum Mol- 
lusca (q.v.) Mollusks arc usually easy to dis- 
tinguish from other animals on account of their 
shell, whence they are commonly called shell- 
fish, but the more w'e study their development 
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And morphology the more difficult is it to draw 
a definite line between them and certain worm- 
like forms. In their early development they 
travel along apparently the same developmental 
path as the worms (planarians as well as an- 
nelids) and then diverge into a separate path 
lhat the type is a very successful one is proved 


TKA.N8VERSE SECTIONS OF BIVALVE MOLLUSKS. 

A clam (Mya) and a freah-\\ater mussel (Umo), showing 
the ligament (L) and adductor muscle (Af). 

by the enormous number of species botli living 
and extinct — a success evidently due to the pro- 
tection afforded them by tbeir shell In bi- 
valves as well as univalves (Gastropoda) the 
shell 18 more or less solid, is composed mainly 
of carbonate of lime and secreted by the mantle. 

A bivalve molfusk like the clam is completely 
protected by a pair of solid calcareous shells 
connected by a hinge consisting of a large tooth 
(in most bivalves there are three teeth) and 
ligament The shells are equixalve or with both 
valves alike, but unlike at each end, tlie head 
^nd being more rounded. On the interior are 
two muscular impressions, or scars, made by 
the two adductor muscles The shell of gastio- 
pods is spiral, and that part of the animal con- 
tained in the skin is asymmetiical, tlie twist or 
torsion being due to gravity or lopping over of 
the young shell in the larva stage. 

As to the most piimitive forms we are in the 
dark. The most characteiistic mollusks are the 
cephalopods. They are bilateral and Aery highly 
modified, Avith a well-marked head containing 
two higiily specialized eyes and two cars. The 
concentrated ganglia form a brain with caitilag- 
inous pi otectioiis, wdiile the parts around the 
mouth are modified to form the tentacles and 
funnel. The heart and blood vessels are highly 
specialized. 

The “foot” is a modification of the pait of the 
mantle below and behind the mouth, it varies 
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A fresh-water mussel (Unio) moving through the sand 
towards the left by means of its extended ‘foot ” 

greatly in shape, and is by disuse wanting in 
oysters and other fixed forms; in the pelecypods 
or bivalves it is tongue-shaped, and by being 
filled with water is thrust out between the 

valves of the shell, so that by means of it the 

elara can dig deep into the mud, or the fresh- 
water mussel can plow its way throu|jJi the 


sand. In the snails (q.v ) the foot forms a 
flattened creeping disk extending along the 
w'htilc length of the body. See illustrations 
under Cone Shell; Conch, etc 

In the clam (q.v.) and most bivalves the 
hinder end of the body is prolonged into a 
double siphon, populaily called the head, 
through the lower division of which enters the 
water laden with microscopic animals and 
larval, which pass through the mantle cavity 
into the mouth, wdiich is situated at the op- 
posite end from tlie siphons. The upper division 
of the siphon opens out opposite the end of the 
intestine, which makes two and a half turns in 
the central or visceral mass, which is composed 
mostly of the ovaries The bivalves breathe by 
a pair of leaf! ike gills, on each side of the 
visceial mass between it and tlie mantle; in the 
gastropods and cephalopods the gills are pliime- 
like processes, called ctenidia There is in mol- 
lusks a definite heart, which in the primitive 
forms 18 tliiee-chambeied, le, a ventricle and 
tw’o auricles The ventiicle in the clam and 
most (jtlier bivalves surrounds the intestine, the 
artel les and veins are well developed, the blood 
IS color less Mollusks as a rule difUn from 
other animals in the nervous system, the gan- 
glia, connected by thn'ads (commissures), being 
grouped around the cesopliagus, one pair (the 
brain) situated above, another, the pedal gan- 
glia, in the foot, and the pan of visceral ganglia, 
neaicr the middle of the body, and iniiei vating 
tlie siphon, gills, digestive canal, and heart. 
See G/astropoda; Clam. Oy&ilr, Dfcapoda, 
and the aecoiiipan;^ nig illustrations and plates 
Sense oigans vary much in situation, number, 
and size The eves of the scallo]), whicli leads 
an active life, leaping out of tlie sand and skip- 
ping o\er the bin face, aie large, biglily devel- 
oped, and iiiimeious, being situated around the 
edges of the mantl(‘, in those mollusks whicIi 
buirow (clam) or are fixed (oyster), or live in 
holes in limestone or coral, etc , the ey(>B are 
atrophied In the squid and otlier cejihalopods 
they are large and as complicated as those of a 
fish The eyes of tlie land snails are borne at 
the ends of the tentacles, but in buirowniig ma- 
iine gustiopods they may be wanting tliiough 
disust*, though presimt in the larvte. 

Our knowdedge of tlie nature of visum m gas- 
tropod mollusks has hitherto beiai very scanty, 
no observations luiving beim made since those of 
Lespes m 1851, until experiments by Willem 
brought out the following results (1) Snails 
posscbs a well-developed powaT of touch, per- 
mitting them to perceive feeble jars of the soil 
beneath and slight moAeinents of tlu* surround- 
ing media. (2) They see very badly and direct 
their movements principally by means of the 
senses of smell and touch. They form a con- 
fused image of large objects at an estimated 
distance of about a centimeter ( 40 inch ) They 
clearly distinguish the form of objects only at a 
distance of one or two millmuders. (3) The 
fresh-Avater snails do not have distinct vision at 
any distance (4) There does not exist, in mol- 
lusks a special vision of movoraciits, such as 
insects possess In general pulrnonate mollusks 
respond to the action of light, in a degr(*e differ- 
ing in difTerent species They have derma toptic 
perceptions, which vary much in intensity m 
different bpecies Organs of oiicntation, equi- 
librium, or hearing are tlie otoevsts. In bivalves 
a single one is situated in the centre of the foot; 
in cephalopoda tliey are large and placed one 
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behind each eye. The otocyst is a primitive 
form of ear, being a sac containing a minute 
particle of limo^ the otolith. The sense of smell 
resides in the tentacles of the snail, the olfac- 
tory nerve branching out at the end. Also near 
the visceral ganglia is a group of sense cells 
(osphradia) supposed to be either olfuctoiy or 
for testing the purity of the water entering by 
the respiratory current or, m snails, passing 
dirwtly into the mantle cavity Thus the or- 
gans of smell appear to be in all tin* forms 
represented by groups of specialized cells, which 
are peisistent in nerve supply and position in 
all mollusks, showing that the sense of smell is 
all-important Special oigans of taste aie as 
yet unknown in mollusks. Excretory oigans 
are a single pair of highly modified tubes 
(nephridia) situated one (Jii each side of the 
body )iist below the heart See Nervous Sys- 
tem, EvoLUTIOIV of the , I'iXC'RE'lXlKY SYSTEM, 
Comparative Anatomy of the; and similar 
titles 

'Jhe female ovarii'S and male reproductive 
glands are unpaited The eggs are small and 
exceedingly numerous, and pass out in bivalves 
among the folds of the gills, wheri* the young 
develop Tlie animal after hatching iiasses 
through a gastiula, trocliospheie, and veliger 
stage, the last so calh'd from tlie two ciliated 
flaps on each side of the head Towards the end 
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of the veliger stage the shell appears, arising 
from the incipient mantle as a cuji-shaped body 
in both bivalves and univahi^s, but the lunge 
and separate valves are indicated very t‘arly m 
the Pelecypoda. In the young or fiesh- 

water mussel, the development history is more 
condensed The velum is wanting or v(‘stigial, 
and the young live between the gills of the 
parent fastened to each other by their tliieads 
(byssus). The shells (gloeludiuin ) aie tri- 
angulai, broader than long, with tlie apex 
hooked 

Fossil Mollusks. Bemains of repi esimtatives 
of all the classes of mollusks occur in the lowest 
Paleozoic strata, having existed from th(‘ ('am- 
brian period down to the present time As they 
are so abundant, owing to their preservation as 
fossils (the shells in the absence of tlie animal 
being as a rule useful in classification), the 
mollusks are of great value as time marks and 
serve to distinguish the different formations. 

The class which occurs fossil in the earliest 
(Cambrian) strata and cxincerning which there 
is no doubt is the Gastropoda, At the base of 


the Cambrian (Olenellus zone) have been found 
the shells of such primitive gastropod genera as 
Scenella, Htenothcca, Platyceras, Rhaphistoma, 
and Plcurotoinana The last-named genus is 
lemarkable for having persistinl to the present 
tune, as it is still found at great depths in the 
Atlantic Ocean More doubtful are the ptero- 
pods of the (Cambrian, of the genera Uyohihes^ 
Forellella, etc., though their shells are much 
more abundantly found than those of the Gas- 
tropoda proper. Of pelecypods the Cambrian 
forms are obscure and doubtful, the only ones 
yet found being a t my litth‘ shell {Modioloides) , 
and Fordilla, which may turn out to be the 
shell of a crustac(*an, and this group is com- 
paratively rare even in the Ordovician strata. 
Of cephalopods the earliest known genus is 
Volborthella, a minute orthoceratite detected in 
the Lower Cambrian rocks of Finland and 
Esthonia and m tlie St John group. Nova 
Scotia 

The Cambrian, Ordovician, and Silurian mol- 
lusks present (except in geiieiic and specihc 
cliai actors) comparatuely unimportant differ- 
ences from living forms The eailiest known 
pelecypods were tlie forerunners of the Nueuhdae; 
the earliest gastropods were Fleiirotomana and 
allied genera, some still living at great depths, 
the ptero])ods were in the main similar to ex- 
isting forms, while the earliest cephalopods 
were the Oithoceratites, which are straight, un- 
coiled nautiloids. In tens of millions of years, 
therefore, the shelled mollusks hav^e been one of 
the most numeioiis and characteristic gioups of 
invertebrates, and became more and more differ- 
entiated and abundant in species, genera, and 
families as time w^ent on, moi cover, they are 
extremely abundant m the Mc'sozoic and Ceno- 
zoic eias, hence they afford unusually favorable 
data foi the study of the pliylogenv of both the 
chief and suliordinate groups. This state of 
things was taken advantage of by Alpheus Hyatt 
in studies carried on for nearly 40 years, during 
which he applied the biogcnetie law of Fntz 
Muller and llaeckel to tlie cephalopods, showing 
that tlie life of the individual duiing its rise 
and decline displays phenomena coi relative with 
tlie collective life of tlie older to which it be- 
longs. In these and similar studies he w^as 
followed by Wurtembergei and Neumavr. Their 
works on fossil eeplialopods bear diiectly on 
such subjects as quick evolution, the effects of 
changes of environment, the action of use and 
disuse, acting throughout numbeiless genera- 
tions The facts gleaned from these mollusks 
also bear diieetly on the causes and mode of 
oiigin of the different classes, not only of mol- 
lusks, but of all other animal groups. The 
famous researches on the transmutations of the 
IVrtiary shells. of Stcinheim by liilgeiidorf and 
by Hyatt, those of Neumavr on the successive 
forms of Pahnlina, and the studies in the vaiia- 
tions and evolution of other types bv later 
authors, prove liow valuable the shells of mol- 
lusks aie in such studies 

For the uses by man of mollusks as food or 
ornament or monev, see under Clam , Gastrop- 
oda , Gill, Oyster, Pearl, Pelecypoda, 
SiiRtx Money 
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conchyhologte (Pans, 1883-88) ; A. H Cooke, 
“The Mollusca,” in the Cambridge Natural His- 
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Introduction d VHude des moUusqms (Paris, 
1900) ; Josiah Keep, West Coast Shells (San 
Francisco, 1911). Morphological works of 
Owen, Gegenbaur, Huxley, Lamarck, Spengel, 
Lacaze-Duthiera, Bouvier, Bourne, Peck, Iher- 
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MOLLWITZ, mdl'vits. A village of Prussian 
Silesia, in the Government of Breslau, 7 miles 
west of Brieg. To the (‘ast of it lies the battle- 
held wdiere Frederick II of Prussia gained his 
first victory over the Austrians under Marshal 
Neipperg, April 10, 1741 The Prussian cavalry 
was throwm into confusion by the Austrian and 
put to flight. Frederick left the field at the 
earnest solicitation of Marshal Schwwin, who 
saved the day with the infantry after a five 
hours' battle. The Austrians suffered heavily 
in killed, w’ounded, and prisoners 

MOLLY MAGUIRES, mii-gwlrz'. A secret 
criminal order which existed in 1854-77, and 
possibly aftenvard, in the anthracite coal min- 
ing region of nortlieastern Pennsylvania Here 
400 collieries employed 00,000 men , Americans, 
Germans, Welshmen, Englishmen, and Swedes 
comprised in one-half the number, the remainder 
being Irish. Among tin* latter appeared the 
Molly Maguires, a branch of the Physical Force 
party of Ireland The order is alb'ged to have 
been afliliated with the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians. About 1865 the Molly Maguires first 
became generally known as a dangerous organ- 
ization. In 1875, having been instrumental in 
forcing a general strike in the coal regions, it 
succeeded in obtaining an ascendancy in the 
councils of the miners, and from tliat period 
was prominent in assassinations and other out- 
rages, committed usually on the persons and 
against the property of justices of the peace, 
police officers, and mining bosses Only Irish- 
men, or the sons of Irishmen, who profcsscHl the 
Catholic faith, were admitted to membership; 
but by the law^s of the Church they could not 
remain Catholics in good standing The order 
was organized in divisions, each having a chief 
official known as a body master; and there wTre 
signs and passwords to enable members to dis- 
tinguish each other These signs and passwords 
were given to the members by the body masters, 
who received them from the county delegate, 
Avho got them from the State delegate, to whom 
they were furnished by the national delegate or 
national board in New York C'ity; to the latter 
they came quarterly from Ireland by tbe hands 
of the steward of one of the transatlantic steam- 
ships A central and governing organization 
known as the Board of Erin hdd quarterly 
meetings in England, Scotland, or Ireland. The 
final exposure, capture, and punishment of the 
Molly Maguires were largely due to the energy 
and determination of Franklin B. Gowan, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia and Reading Coaf and 


Iron Company, through the immediate instru- 
mentality of James &Parlan, a Pinkerton de- 
tective, who joined the Molly» Maguires and 
became acquainted with their members and the 
secrets of their organization. Many members 
of the organization were apprehended, tried, and 
condemned, and their execution — that of a num- 
ber of them occurring on the same day — so 
alarmed the members of the order that it ceased 
to have any extended influence Consult. F. P. 
Dewees, The Molly Maguires: The Origin, 
Growth, and Character of the Organization 
(Philadelphia, 1877) ; Allan Pinkerton, The 
Molly Maguires and the Detectives (New York, 
1878) , J. F Rhodes, “The Molly Maguires in 
the Anthracite Coal Region of Pennsylvania,” 
in American Historical Rccunr, vol xv (ib., 
1910) 

MOL^LYMOKE. One of the many variants 
of mallemuck. See Fulmar 

MOLMENTI, mdl-mnn't^, Pompp:o Gherardo 
(1852- ) An Italian scholar, Inirn in 

A^micc He studied law at Pisa and Padua and 
subsequently became professor of Italian litera- 
ture at the Liceo Marco Foscarini Almost 
numberless monographs on Aaiious aspects of 
Venetian history led up to his monumental 
Storia di Tcnczia nella vita privata (Bergamo, 
1908-09; Eng tians by Brown, Bergamo-New 
York, 1908) For this w^ork he was made 
Senator of the Kingdom 

MOLOCH, mf/lok See Molecu 

MOLOCH, mr/l6k. An (*xtremel,\ spinose 
lizard {Moloch horridus) of Western and 
also Soutlj Australia, belonging to tbe famih 
Agamid.c (sim' Auama), and locally know'ii as 
York devil or mountain devil It is 5 to 7 
inches long, broad and flat, and its thick skin 
18 covered with spines and tubercles much like 
those of the American horned toad This skin, 
wdiich IS yellowish, with reddish-brown blotches, 
is highly hygroscopic, absorbing w'ater like 
blotting paper It inhabits sandy districts, is 
quite harmless, and apparently lives entiiely 
upon ants, which it catches in enormous quan- 
tities upon its long, glutinous tongue (kinsult 
Saville Kent, The Naturalist in Australia See 
Plate with article Lizard. 

MOLOCH, Der An opera by Schillings 
(qv.), fiist produced in Ih'esden, Dec 8, 1906 

MOLOCHATES. Sie Gems 

MOLO DI GIRGENTI, mo'16 d^ 

The foimer name of Porto Empedocle (q.v.), a 
seaport in Sicily 

MOLOKAI, mr/16-kl One of the Hawaiian 
Islands (q.v.). 

MOLOKANI, mo'15-ka'n^ (Russ pi. of molo- 
Kanu, from moloko, milk). A Russian sect It 
is said the name w^as given them in derision by 
the orthodox because, unlike the latter, they do 
not observe fasts They call themselves Spirit- 
ual Christians Tliey are rationalists, basing 
doctrine and practice on the Scriptures inter- 
preted by the individual judgment As a con- 
sequence much diversity of opinion prevails 
among them, a condition which they do not 
consider reprehensible They take the early 
Apostolic Church as depicted in the New Testa- 
ment for the model of their ecclesiastical or- 
ganization and have no hierarchy or paid clergy. 
A presbyter and assistants are chosen from their 
own number to care for the spiritual and moral 
interests of the community At their religious 
services, held on Sunday in private houses, as 
they are not allowed to build churches, they 
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sing psalms, read the Scriptures, and engage in 
religious conversation. Doctrinal difficulties 
and questions of interpretation are freely dis- 
cussed. Ihey regard the sacraments as only 
symbolical, and lay aside the numerous cere- 
monies of the Russian church. They reverence 
Jesus, but do not believe in his divinity, and 
consider the miraculous portions of the New 
Testament narrative as fabulous. They have a 
system of strict supervision of the conduct of 
individuals. Offenders against morality are 
admonished in private or public, or excluded 
from the religious meetings, or even expelled. 
The Molokani are described as intelligent, 
well versed in the Scriptures, and in moral con- 
duct and material prosperity decidedly superior 
to their orthodox neignhors Because of their 
principle of private judgment and readiness to 
change their views, they are easily influenced by 
adventurers oi fanatics, in se\oral instances 
communities of them have been led astray by 
such individuals. They have also developed a 
tendency to break up into different sects, one of 
which has adopted many of the canons of the 
Jewish religion, another has made the common 
ownership of property one of its principles. 
Their origin is uncertain A vag^e tradition 
says the sect was founded in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by foreign Piotestants. Their original 
seat was in the south They have been per- 
secuted by the government, and many have been 
transported to remote parts of the Empire 
Their number is estimated at several hundred 
thousand Consult A F. Heard, The Russtan 
Chuich and Russian Dissent (London, 1887) 

MOLON, Apollonixts. See Apollonius 
Molon _ 

MOLOSSINiE, mal'os-sl'ne. See Bat. 

MOLTESEN, m61-ta'8rn, Laust Jex'SEN 
(1865- ) A Danish Church historian, born 

at Rodhede. Educated for the ministry at th(‘ 
University of Copenhagen, he wrote Det Jcristne 
Munkeveesrns Oprindelse og forstc Udviklmg 
(1901) and, as a result of studies in Rome 
(1894-95), De Avignonskc Pavers Forhold til 
Danmark (1896), for which he obtained the 
doctorate, and Acta Pontificum Damca, 1316-78, 
vol 1 (1904). Tn his field he made large 

contributions. 

MOLT'ING (ME mouten, moiotcn. from 
Lat. mutc^i e, to change, frequentative of movere, 
to move, Skt mlv, to push), or Ecdysis The 
process of periodically shedding the skin, or in- 
tegument, or its appendages, as hair or feathers, 
exuviation 

Molting of Plumage in Birds. The change 
of plumage, or shedding of the old feathers, and 
their replacement by a new set The whole 
plumage, says Dwight, may be renewed or only 
a part of it. In the case of most of the passer- 
ine birds there are two seasons of molts peculiar 
to the adults — a complete one, in all species, 
following the breeding season, and an incomplete 
molt which in certain species precedes the 
nuptial season. ‘'The first, the postnuptial, re- 
stores the worn-out plumage, the second (when 
it is not suppressed), the prenuptial, adorns 
birds for the nuptial season In a few species 
the prenuptial molt is complete, though usually 
the wing and tail are not involved, and often 
the renewal is confined to “a sprinkling of new 
feathers here and there.’* Young birds may 
also molt several times before they even acquire 
the feathers of adult structure, and many 
species need to pass through at least two molts 
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besides those of the first summer before the 
plumage becomes wholly of the pattern and 
color of the adult The loss of feathers during 
the molting process is so compensated for by the 
renewal of feathers that few birds (the Anatidse 
and some other groups excepted) lose either the 
ability to fly or the protection afforded by their 
plumage Tlie feather areas are systematically 
replaced, the remiges falling out one after an- 
other in definite sequence and almost synchro- 
nously from each wing The greater coverts are 
regularly replaced before the fall of the second- 
aries beneath them, the lesser coverts before the 
median, while even in the rows of the lesser 
coverts an alternation appears to be attempted 
On the body the protective sequence is less 
obvious, but the molt regularly begins at fairly 
definite points 

The month of August marks the maximum of 
the molting season, though there is more or less 
shedding of featheis in nearly every month of 
the year A complete molt is accomplished in 
from four to six weeks, while partial molts re- 
quire much less time A resemblance to the 
shedding of the skin of reptiles is seen in the 
ecdysis of the scaly feathers of the penguin, 
which peel off in flakes. 

In certain species of European grouse the 
claws, which grow to an inordinate length in 
winter, may bo partly shed or worn off as spring 
advances , the white pelican, both sexes of which 
during the breeding season hear on the ridge of 
the bill a horny projection, sheds it, so that 
these excresccmces mav be “gatliered by the 
bushel” The puffin (qv) and some of its 
allies molt even the horny sheath of the bill, 
together with the outgrowths over the eyes. 

Molt has recently been given a new impor- 
tance by the researches of Bureau and Beebe. 
The former has spent many years in the inten- 
sive study of the European partridge and red- 
legged partridge, and lias proved that the se- 
quence of molt of the flight and other feathers 
IS invariable. Tins lends support to the selec- 
tion by Beebe of the sequence of tail molt as a 
trenchant character in dividing the Fhasianida* 
into subfamilies. 

Shedding of Homs, etc., by Mammals. In 
mammals the periodic shedding of the hair or 
pelage is comparable with molting; as is also 
the process of annually shedding the antlers, the 
new antler being larger and consisting of a 
larger nuihber of branches or tines. In the deer 
family the horns of the male are deciduous to- 
v\ ards spring, while the pronghorn drops its 
horns m the autumn. 

Molting, or Ecdysis, in the Lower Classes. 
In animals like Crustacea, Myriapoda, insects, 
and spiders, with a more or leas solid exoskele- 
ton, too dense to permit of gradual growth or 
increase in volume, there must be a periodical 
casting of the skin, or ecdysis The same occurs 
m salamanders, and especially in the scaly rep- 
tiles, as snakes and lizards. 

In the Crustacea, insects, and similar animals 
the old skin dies and the new integument is 
formed by a secretion thrown out by the inner 
layer of 'epithelial cells called the hypodermis 
On removing the shell of the lobster the hypo- 
dermis IS seen to be a richly colored, reddish, 
soft layer The formation of the new layer of 
chitin arrests the supply of nourishment to the 
old skin, so that it dries and hardens and is 
finally shuffled off. In the crayfish and pre- 
sumably in the lobster (qv.), as well as in 
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lizards and snakes, the casting of the old skin 
is materially induced and aidtHl by the growth 
on the surface of the hypodermia of a layer of 
very fine and equally distributed hairs, called 
casting hails, which, by their rigidity and po- 
sition, mechanically loosen and raise the old 
skm. Ihcse leniam as vestiges, forming spikes, 
iidges, or waits, seiving to ornament the crust 
uf ciabs or the outer edges of the skin scales of 
snakes and lizards. 

In insects, where casting hairs are exceptional, 
the loosening and casting of the skin are 
brought about by the secietitni of a fluid by the 
cells of the hypodermis. This fluid spreads 
over the whole suiface wlum the colls are still 
soft and not hardcn(3d hy exposuie to the air. 
This same fluid, wlnm the pupa extricates itself 
from the lanal skin, extends aiound the whole 
pupa and serves to protect it and to glue to- 
gether the wings, legs, antennae, etc., in their 
new position 

The process of molting as seen in caterpillars 
(e.g,, Tclea polyphemvfi) is thuH. ft changes its 
skin five tunes befoie changing to a chiysiilis, 
and the ecdvsis occurs at regular periods, le, 
about cvciy 10 days for the first four moltings, 
while about 20 days elapse between the fourth 
and fifth easting. The opciation usually takes 
place after 4 P.M. A little before this time it 
holds its body erect, grasping a leaf with the 
two pans of hind legs only, the skm is wrinkled 
and detaclied from the body by tlic fluid pre- 
viously mentioned, the body now energetically 
contiacta, so that the skin is jiulled off and 
pushed towards the end of the body; the skin 
thus becomes so stretched that it soon tears 
just under the m‘ek, and then separates from the 
head. Wlien this is accomplished the most 
difficult opciation is over, and now the process 
of casting goes on very rapidly. By repeated 
contractions the skin is folded towards the tail, 
like a glove when taken off, and the lining of the 
spiracles, mouth, foie stomach, and rectum 
comes out m long filaments When aliout one- 
half of the body appears, the shell still remains 
like a cap, inclosing the jaws ; then the worm, 
says Trouvelot, as if reminded of this loose 
skullcap, removes it by rubbing it on a leaf, 
this done, the worm finally crawls out of its 
skin, which is attached to the fastening made 
for the purpose. Directly after the eedysis the 
larva increases in size, the head becoming dis- 
tinctly larger as w’ell as the body, which soon 
fills out. 

The lobster fxequently molts after maturity. 
But in insects winch undergo •a complete meta- 
morphosis and which have the longest lives the 
number of molts is greatest. When the number 
is excessive this seems to be due to some physical 
cause, BU('h as lack of food combined with low 
temperatuie In caterpilhirs the number of 
eedyses appears to be dependent on climate. 

Bibliography. For birds, consult • J Dwight, 
Jr., “The Seijiicnce of Plumage and Molts of the 
Passenne Birds,” in Annals of the hew Toil 
Academy of Hinenres, vol. xiii (New York, 
1900), with a full bibliography as regards 
passerine birds; Newton and Gadow^ Dictionary 
of Ends (IjOiidon, 189,V9(») ; Bureau, “L’Age 
des Peidrix”: I, Ln perdrix grmi (Nantes, 
1911 ), and IT, La pei'drm rouge (Nantes, 1913) , 
C. W Beebe, “Preliminarv Pheasant Studies,” 
ip Zoologtoa^ vol. i (New York, 1914) ; also the 
authorities mentioned under Cage Birds. 

For mammals: J, D. Caton, 4.nielop^an4 


Deer of America (2d ed., New York, 1881), and 
F. E. Beddard, Mammalia (London, 1902). 

For reptiles and Amphibia, authorities men- 
tioned under Amphibia, Snake. 

For insects, etc.; Karl Sem])er, Animal Life 
as Affected 6?/ the Natural Conditions of Ex- 
istenoe (New York, 1881) , A. S, Packard, Text’ 
Book of Entomology (New^ York, 1898) , with the 
writings of Tiouvelot, Riley, Newport, Bugnion, 
Gonin, and Tower. 

MOLTKE; mdlt'ke, Adam Wh^helm (1785- 
1804). A Danish statesman, boin at Einsiedels- 
borg, Fiinen He studied law and in 1831 be- 
came Minister of Finance. Upon the death of 
Christian VIII, in the crisis of 1848, Moltke, 
wlio had served turn absolute' kings, formed a 
ministry including the most adiaiiced and popu- 
lar agitatois, thus bridging over the gap between 
the old era and the new The service ho thereby 
icndcred Denmark was very important His 
administration introduced the constitution of 
June 5, 1840, and he also presided over the 
third constitutional rnini'^try, forim'd in July, 
iH.'il. In 1852 he resigned, disappioying of the 
dcciee which souiilit to change Denmark into a 
composite, indivisible monarchy. lie continued 
to sene in the Laridstmg, or Ujipcr House, and 
fioni 1855 to lS(j3 w^as a member of the con- 
sultative Council of State 

HOLTKE, Helmittii Johannes Ludwig von 
(1848-191G). A Geimaii general, nephew of the 
great field maisbal Count von Moltke His 
bi other Friedrich (1852- ) was Piussian 

Minister of the Interior in 1907-10 Helmuth 
was born at Gersdoif in Mcckleiiburg-Sclnveriii, 
entered the aimy when he was 20, and served in 
the Franco-Prussiaii War as a lieutenant. Ho 
was at the Kiicgsakadi'inic in 187(>-70, became 
captain with tlic gcneial stall in 1880, and in 
1882-01 was second adjutant to Ins uncle. 
Thereafter his ad^ance was rajnd, and in 1906 
he became chief of the Imperial general staff*, 
receiving the rank of general of infantry in the 
same year When w’ar broke out in 1914 (see 
War in Europe) Ins health was poor, and after 
repeated reports ('f his rmnoval he was definitely 
superseded m Deeembei by Gen Eneli vou 
Falkenbayn, foimer JMinister of War, who for 
some weeks liad been taking Ins jilaee Moltke’s 
removal w'as supposed by many to have resulted 
from an unwillingness to accept the Kaiser’s 
plan of campaign 

MOLTKE, Helmuth Karl Bernhard, Count 
von (1800-91). A famous Piussian general. 
He w'as boin at Parchim, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Oct. 20, 1800, of an old noble family. In 1811 
be w'as sent to the military academy at Copen- 
hagen, and m 1819 became an officer in the 
Danish service, but in 1822 entered the Prussian 
army as second lieutenant. From 182.3 to 1826 
he studied at thtt militaiy college at Berlin. In 
1832 he served on the general stafT, and was 
several times promoted, attaining the rank of 
captain in ]83,5. In the same year he went to 
the Orient and, with the sanction of the Prus- 
sian authorities, took a prominent part in the 
leorganization of the Turkish army initiated 
by Malimud II In 1839 Moltke returned to 
Prussia. His promotion was fairly rapid. In 
1850 he was created major general and in 1858 
he became chief of the general staff In 1859 he 
was appointed lieutenant general. While on the 
general staff Moltke continued that remarkable 
development of the Prussian army w^hich had 
been begun by Schamhorst in 1807. 
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schools were catabli«5hed, and Moltko, who was 
himself a lucid lecturer, succeeded in inspiring 
his olllcers with an enthusiastic interest in their 
work. A constant interchange of line and staff 
duties kept the staff in touch with the actual 
discipline, drill, and handling of troops and the 
business administration of each corps and di- 
vision Moreover, plans for possible campaigns 
and topographical surveys of neighboring coun- 
tries were made in the minutest details 

After serving for a year as adjutant to Prinec 
Henry of Prussia in Rome, Von Moltke returned 
to Germany and rose rapidly in the military 
ranks until in 1848 he became a member of the 
general staff and in 1855 first adjutant to Prince 
Frederick William. In 1857 he was appointed 
chief of .the general staff of the army ami labored 
to perfect the military organization. Tiie first 
test of the system came in 1804 with tin* war of 
Prussia and Austria against Denmark The full 
revelation of the Prussian efficumey was bi ought 
about by the Seven Weeks’ Wai between Piussia 
and Austria in 180G. J^urope was surprised to 
see a campaign so rapid and Rneecssful directed, 
so to say, from the s(‘at of government, for 
Moltke had not gone to the front until shortly 
before the end of the war The gieat strategist 
received from bis King, William I, the Older of 
the Black Eagle, and from the Prussian Land- 
tag 50,000 marks. The Franco-German Wai of 
1870-71 was the crowning triumph of Moltke's 
career. Tlie war had been long expected, and 
the marvelous readiness of the Piussian aimy 
was in striking contrast to the disorder existing 
in French military affairs Moltke did not him- 
feclf enter France until the war had already 
been strategically decided, but it was liis plan 
that had been carried out Avith an astounding 
certainty and precision He Avas rewarded in 
September, 1871, by promotion to the rank of 
field marshal and a large grant of money. The 
title of Count had been confeiied upon him in 
1870 Other European states also showered 
honors upon him. On Aug, 9, 1888, Moltke re- 
tired from active seivicc In 1841 he had mar- 
ried a stepdaughter of his sistci, A\dio died in 
1808 

Moltkc’s Avritings on military matters, Avhieli 
include valuable essays on Turkisli affairs, have 
all Ix'on published in various editions, the best 
being Oesammelte ScJu'iftrn und Dcnhunirchij- 
Icitcn (8 vols., Berlin, 1892) English tiansla- 
tions have been made under tli(‘ folhnving titles* 
The Russians in BuJgaiia and Riimcha in 1S28 
and 1^29 (London, 1854) , Field Marshal Count 
MoltLe’s Letters from Rnssta (New York, 
1878), The Franco-Geiman War of tS70~7l 
(ib., 1892; ncAV ed , 1901), Moltke' Uis Life 
and Character y Sketched in Journals, Letter Sy 
Memoirs, a Novel, and Autohiographieal Notes 
(ib, 1892); Letters of Field Marshal Count 
Tfelmuth von Moltke to hw Mother and his 
Brothers (ib., 1892); Essays, speeches, and 
Memoirs of Field Marshal Count Tfelmuth von 
Moltke (2 vols, London, 1893); Field Marshal 
Count Tfelmuth von Moltke as a Correspondent 
(ib., 1893); MoUke's Letters to his Wife and 
Other Relatives (2 vols, ib , 1890); MoltkFs 
Tactical Problems pom 7858 to 1^82, edited by 
the Prussian general staff (ib., 1899) 

Bibliography. Fircks, Feldmarschall Graf 
Moltke und der preussische General stab (2d ed., 
Berlin, 1887) ; Wilhelm Mtiller, Moltke (3d ed., 
Stuttgart, 1889); Morris, Biographical ana 
OHtioal Study of Moltke (London, 1894) ; W. 
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Buchner, Feldmarschall Graf Tfelmuth von 
Moltke (Lahr, 1895) ; M. Jilhns, Feldmarschall 
Moltke {Berlm, 1900); W Jliggo, Feldmarsehatl 
Giaf Moltke (2 vols, Munich, 1901); F. A 
Drcsslei, Moltke in his Home, translated by 
Barrett-Lennard (London, 1907). 

MOLXTC'CAS, or Spice Islands. An archi- 
pelago constituting part of the Dutch posses- 
sions in the East Indies and comprising most of 
tlie islands situated between Celebes and New 
Guinea and betAveen the Philippines and the 
Timor ArchipcOago (Map East India Islands, 
Gr 5, 0) The group lies on both sides of the 
equator. Its aggregate area is 21,510 square 
miles It is divided into the northern and 
southern Moluccas The former coinpiise the 
islands of Gilolo, the Obi group. I'ernate, Tidore, 
and Moiotai, with the adjacent islets, wdiilc the 
lattei take in the islands of C(>ram, Bniu, and 
the Kei, Am, and Banda gioups with their 
sui rounding islands Certain authorities in- 
clude other groups of adjacent islands under 
this gonoial title, bringing the area thus 
included up to 43,804 squaie miles. In ge»o- 
logieal stiiictiire the Moluccas resemble the 
island of Celel)es, ))eing mostly composed of 
Arelncan or Paleozoie locks. The highest 
point IS Mount Nusa Ileh in Ceram, 10,000 
feet high The Moluccas lie in the line of 
volcanic activity Avhich extends fioin the Sunda 
Islands iioitlnvaid tliiough the Philippines 
and Japan Many of the smaller islands 
are of A^oleanie formation tliToughout, and on 
Ternate, as avcH as in (Lloio, Morotai, Banda, 
and Tidoie, there are active cones The climate 
is hot, but as a lule not nnhealthful. The 
Moluccas are not so Avell watered or rich in 
vegetation as the more Avesterly islands in the 
Dutch East Indies, but the production of spices, 
from which they derive their name, is very large 
Ihe peppeu', nutmeg tiers, and various other 
spice-producing plants are here indigenous 
Coffee, cacao, tobacco, indigo, and rice arc cul- 
tiA*at(xi Avitli success, and the pith of the sago 
jialm IS the staple food of the natives. In re- 
gaid to the fauna, the islands are in the zone of 
contact of the Indonesian with the xVustralasian 
legion. Besides species of marsupials there arc 
Avild hogs, civet cats, and a species ot goats 
Buds of biiglit plumage abound in the forests. 
Among insects the biittoi flies are remarkable foi 
their size and the brilliancy of their colors. 
Sulphur is the most important mineral of the 
islands, but j»etroleum, porcelain elav, tin, and 
coal are also found 

Industry is chiefly confined to the laising of 
spices and food products While the cIoac tree 
and the nutmeg oeeiii in all the islands, c1oa"(‘ 
culture is can led on espi'cially in Amhoina and 
the Uliassers, and the cultivation of the nutmeg 
^in the Banda Islands This is due mainly to 
the fact that the Dutch, in their desiie to retain 
their aupiemaey in the spie<‘ maiket, restricted 
the cultivation of these spices to the above- 
men tione'd islands until 1803, AvJieii the restric- 
tion Avas taken off Tlie trade of the group is 
centred chiefly around Amhoina and Ternate 
Tlie exports consist mostly of cloves and othei 
spices, sago, and coconuts. Administratively 
the archipelago is divided into the tAvo residen- 
cies of Ternate and Amhoina. The chief city as 
AAX'll as the commercial centre is Amhoina (q v.), 
on the island of the same name The populatioti 
is estimated at 450,000, and consists chiefly of 
Alfuresc (q.v ) and Malays, the former being 
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frequently considered the original inhabitants, 
and found especially in the interior of the is- 
lands. The number of foreigners is insignificant. 

The Moluccas were discovered by the Por- 
tuguese in 1512 and were formally taken posses- 
sion of by them in 1521. They w^cre soon, 
however, taken by the Dutch, who started the 
cultivation of spices here In 1605 Amboina 
was made the chief station of the Dutch East 
India Company, which also built forts on sev- 
eral other islands. With the annexation of the 
Moluccas to the Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies the government also acquired a part of 
New Guinea and Celebes and a few other islands 
which constituted parts of the former vast 
possessions of the sultans of Ternate and Tidore 
In 1867 the political unity of the islands was 
dissolved 

Bibliography. W 15. Henisley, ‘'Repoit on 
the Botany of Juan Fernandez, South Eastern 
Moluccas, and Admiralty Islands,” in Ch^il- 
lengrr Voyage Reports, Botany, vol. i (London, 
1885) , Heinrich Botemcyer, Dtc Moluhken 
(Leipzig, 1888) ; Willy Kukenthal, Ergehntssc 
etner zoologtschen Forsehungst eise in den 
MolukKen und Borneo (Frankfort, 1897 et 
seq ) ; Martin, Rcisen in den Moluhken ^ geol- 
ogische) Teil (Leyden, 1897 et seq ) , A. R 
Wallace, The Malay Archipelago (London, 
1906) , A S. Walcott, Java and her Neighbours 
(New York, 1914) 

HOLUCHE, m^-loo'chA (Western people). 
An important tribe of Araucan stock (qv), 
residing on the northern head streams of the 
Limay River m southwestern Argentina. They 
are distinguished for their light complexion and 
regular features Unlike most of their kindred, 
they are sedentary and industrial, having large 
herds of sheep and extensive apple orchards, 
whence they are sometimes called by the Span- 
iards Manzaneros, or apple people. 

MO'LY (Lat., from Gk. /uwXu). A magic herb 
with a black root and flower white as iiulk, 
given by Hermes to Odysseus as a protection 
against the magic of Circe (q.v.). {Ci. Odyssey, 
X, 305 ff ) Some scholars have identified the 
Homeric moly wuth hellebore (q.v ), niuoh used 
in ancient times as a remedy against madness 
In latei waiters the word is applied to garlic 

MOLYB'BENTTE (from molyhdena, fiom 
Lat. molybdeena, from Gk. poXv^daiifa, molyh- 
daimiy galena) A mineral, molybdenum disul- 
phide, that crystallizes in the hexagonal system 
in soft, flexible, nonelastic plates, has a metal- 
lic lustre, and is of a bluish -gray coloi It 
occurs in granite, gneiss, limestone, and other 
crystalline rocks and is found at ^arlou8 lo- 
calities in Sweden, Norway, Finland, Saxony, 
France, Italy, Canada, and in the United States 
at various points in New^ England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and California. It was long con- 
founded wuth certain compounds of lead and of- 
antimony until about 1778, when Scheele clearly 
showed that it w^as quite distinct from those 
substances Molybdenite is the chief source of 
the molybdenum salts which ar<‘ of eonsidorable 
importance in cln'mieal analysis and in the 
chemical industries such as dyeing, coloring 
potteiy, etc See Molybdenum. 

HOLYB^ENUH ( Neo-Lat , from Lat mo- 
lybdccna, galena or litharge). A metallic ele- 
ment isolated by Hjelm m 1790, after Scheele 
had transformed the known sulphide of molybde- 
num into molybdic acid in 1778. The name 
WM applied by the ancients to various^ub- 


stances containing lead. Subsequently it was 
.applied to graphite and the mineral molybdenite. 
Molybdenum is not found native, but in com- 
bination as the sulphide (molybdenite) , which 
is the source of the commercial supply of mo- 
lybdenum, as the oxide (molybdite), with lead 
(imlfcmte), and wdth cobalt (pateraite). In 
smaller quantities it is also found in other 
minerals. The metal itself is obtained by heat- 
ing its chloride or trioxide to redness in a cur- 
rent of hydrogen Molybdenum (symbol. Mo, 
atomic weight, 96) is a siWer-white metal with 
a specific gravity of 8 6 and a melting point 
above that of platinum and but slightly below 
that of tungsten. It combines with oxygen to 
form the following four oxides* a monoxide 
(MoO), a sesquioxide (M00O3), a dioxide 
(M0O3), and a trioxide (MoGj), of which the 
trioxide is the only important commercial com- 
pound of molybdenum The tiioxide, usually 
called molybdic acid, combines with bases to 
form molybdates, of wlucb the ammonium mo- 
lybdate, (NH^laMoO^, 18 of value as a reagent 
for phosphoric acid Molybdenum itself is used 
foi hardening steel, molybdenum steel being even 
better than tungsten steel foi the manufacture 
of tools. For this purpose it is used either as 
comparatively pure molybdenum or in the form 
of ferromolybdenum, an alloy made in tlie elec- 
tric furnace and containing from 50 to 85 per 
cent of molybdenum, from 10 to 50 per cent of 
iron, small percentages of carbon, and veiy small 
quantities of silicon, sulphur, and phosiiliorua 
See Molybdenite 

MOLYN, m6'lln', PiErrEB de (c 159e5-l(501 ). 
A Dutch landscape and genre painter and 
etcher, horn m London A pupil of Frans Hals 
at Haarlem, he w’as received into the guild there 
in 1616 Besides landscapes in the style of Jan 
van Goycn, enlivened with biblical and other 
accessory figuies or animals, he painted village 
festivals, military scenes, and the like with a 
broad touch and warm, forcible coloring IIis 
pictures are very rare The Brunswick Gallorv 
contains a fine landscape of ‘‘Sandhills with 
Group of Trees” (1626) and the Berlin Museum 
a “Ravine with Figures” of very powerful effect 
In the Mustmm at Brussels may be seen a 
“Night Festival” (1625), at Haarlem the “Sack- 
ing of a Village” (1630), and in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New* York, a “Cottage with Land- 
scape.” S(weral of the pictures attributed to 
him in other galleries are jirobably by Pieter 
Muller (qv) 

MOLYN, Pieter de, the YouNfu^t Set* 
Mulier 

MOLYNEUX, mnPi-nuks, William ( 1656- 
98). An Irish philosopher and author, born in 
Dublin. He graduated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1675, studied law at the Middle Temple, 
London, in 1675-78; published a translation of 
Descartes’s Meditationes de Prima Philosophui 
in 1680, and in 1683 assisted in founding the 
Dublin Philosophical Society, of which the 
Royal Tiisli Academy was successor. In 1689- 
90, owing to the disturbances attending Tyi- 
coniiors government, he resided in Chester, Eng- 
land, vvlicie ho wrote the major jiart of his 
Diopti ica Nora ' A Treatise of Dioptrics ( 1692 ) 
which long continued to be the most important 
work on the subject From 1692 until his death 
he represented Dublin University in the Irish 
Parliament. He published in 1698 his Case of 
Irela/nd stated, m Relation to its Being Bound 
by Acts of Pwrliament Made in England ( 1698 ), 
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his best-known work, in which he sought to 
prove the independence of the Irish Parliament 
and which evoked much discussion. His fur- 
ther writings include ^dothericum Telescopicum 
(1686), describing “a new contrivance of adapt- 
ing a telescope to a horizontal dial.” 

MOLZA^ mjftPtsa, Fbancesco Maria (1489- 
1644) An Italian poet, born at Modena. He 
went as a youth to Romo, and after living for 
five years m Modena, returned to Rome m 1510. 
From this time he led a life of reckless dissipa- 
tion At times he was in tlie seivice of Cardinal 
Ippolito do’ Medici and again in that of (Car- 
dinal Alessandro Farnese, l)iit he wrote much 
graceful verse in the meantime The most cele- 
brated of his poems is the Ani/a Tiber uui, com- 
posed in honor of Faustina Manciiii He wrot<‘ 
also sonnets, builesques, romances, elegi(*8, and 
epigrams Consult Poesie voJqa) i e latine 
(Parma, 1747-54). His granddaughtei , Taii- 
QUINIA Molza (1542-1007), was also a poet. 
Several of her poems have* been limited with 
the works of her giandfatlier. 

MOMBASA, mbm-b^is'a, or MOMBAZ. The 
chief seaport town of the British East Africa 
Protectorate, situated on a small coral island 
off the coast in lat 4° 3' S and long. 30® 43' E , 
about 150 miles north of Zanzibar Island (Map 
Africa, J 5) The shores of the island are 
rocky and abrupt, the island is connected with 
the mainland by a railway line Mombasa is 
an important commeicial centre, a naval coaling 
station, and the terminus of the Uganda Rail- 
way. It has a shelteied but shallow haibor 
with an lion pier and a stone wharf Ther<‘ 
are a number of ancient buildings which testify 
to the ancient prosperity of the jilace, but the 
houses 111 the native (juaitei generally ar<‘ 
poorly built The chief object of inteiest is an 
extensive foit on a scarped rock built in 1506 
by the Poituguese and restored in 1635 To the 
south of th(' loit IS an attr.ictive Euiopean 
quarter containing the Imngalovss of th(‘ olhcial 
and commercial classes, the Anglican cathedral, 
the Roman Catholic chuich, three well-equipped 
hotels, and numerous Euro])ean shops Near 
the fort aie the buildings of the High Couit of 
British East Afiica, of which Moinliasa is the 
seat, the Euiopean Club, and th(‘ White Hos- 
pital. On the otln‘r side of the island, somb 2 
miles west of Mombasa, is Kilindini, now the 
chief poit of entiy for British East Afiica and 
Uganda. It has the dee])e8t landlocked harboi 
on the east coast of Africa, and vessels of the 
largest tonnage can enter safely It -is con- 
nected with Mombasa by a tridlev line and con- 
tains the cable station of the Eastern Telegiaph 
(kimpany and nunieious warehouses situatial 
near the wharf. Mombasa has a thriving popu- 
lation both native and white and contains a 
number of East Indians, foi whom sj)t‘cial 
schools are piovided by the government, which 
also furnishes an elementary school foi tin* 
children of European parents. Mombasa was 
visited by Vasco da Gama in 1497 ami held by 
the Portuguese during the gieatei [lail of the 
leiiod fiom 1520 to 1608, when it appears to 
lave lieconu' inde])endent The English held it 
from 1824 to 1826, after which it jmssed to 
Zanzibar and was ceded in 1801 to the Imperial 
British East Africa Company At present it is 
under the direct administration of the crown. 
Pop , 1913, about 30,000, mainly Swahili, but 
containing some 4600 East Indians and 267 
Europeans. Consult Handbook for East Africa 


(Mombasa) and Lord Cranworth, A Colony in 
the Making (London, 1912). 

MOMBEBT, m6m'bert, Jacob Isidob (1829- 
1913). An American Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman and scholar. He was born at Cassel, 
Germany, studied in England, at Leipzig, and 
at Heidelberg; was ordained priest in 1857; and 
afterward held charges in Quebec, Lancaster 
(Pa.), Dresden (Germany), Jersey City and 
Passaic (N. J ). Aftei 1882 he devoted him- 
self largely to study and writing He tianslated 
Tholuck’s Commentary on the Psalms and 
wrote: P'aith Vu;tonou8 (1882), a life of Arch- 
deacon Johann Ebel of Konigsberg, Handbook 
of the English Versions of the Bible (1883, new 
ed , 1907) , Great Lives (1880) ; Life of Charles 
the Great (1889), Bhort History of the Cru- 
sades (1894), FaphaeVs Bistine Madonna 
(1895) In 1884 he brought out a verbatim 
lepnnt of the edition of 1530 of William Tyn- 
dale’s Five Books of Moses, with various colla- 
tions and prolegomena 

MO'MENT (Fr. moment, horn Lat. momen- 
tum, movement, alteration, particle sullicient to 
turn the scales, moment, from moverc, to move, 
Skt. mtv, to push). When portions of matter 
are m lotation about an axis those physical 
quantities which are used to describe motion 
of translation — e g., force, momentum, inertia, 
or mass — cease to be useful lu (‘xpressing the 
properties of the angular motion. Analogous 
expressions, liovvever, can be found which are 
(‘ailed moment of force, moment of momentum, 
moment of inertia — all with reference to the 
axis of rotation — winch ])lay the same part in 
the equations of rotation as do force, mom(m- 
tum, and mass in translation The moment of 
a force about an axis is the jiroduet of the 
imincncal value of the force by the ])erpen- 
dicular distance fiom the axis to the line of 
action of the force The moment of momentum 
of a particle about tlie axis is the product of 
the momentum by the perp(*ndieular distance 
from the axis to the direction of the velocity of 
the particle (If the particle forms part of a 
rigid body rotating about a fixed axis, the mo- 
ment of moinentum equals the product of the 
moment of inertia and the angular velocity ) 
The moment of inertia of a rigid body about an 
axis 18 the summation of a senes of terms, 
-f- . (or 2?ar^), where nit is the 

mass of a particle of the body and Tj is its dis- 
tan(‘e from the axis, (Tc See Mechaxk'S 

MOMEN'TUM (Lat., movement, alteration, 
particle sufficient to turn the scales, moment), 
or (^IjANTITY of Moiiois The product of the 
mass of a moving particle and its linear velocity 
(It 18 a vector quantity ) Both terms were 
used by Galileo; the latter by NewTon. It la a 
fundamental principle of mechanics (q.v. ) that 
the Tiumc'rical value of the infliience of any 
external body in changing the motion of a mov- 
ing particle "is the late of change of momentum 
with leterenee to the time, or the change m one 
second if the change is uniform The total 
change of momentum in any time ecjuals the 
impulse of the extouial Rmx*, or the product of 
the foice and the interval of time If a bulli't 
(*nt(‘r8 a target, the time required for it to come 
to rest (lepends upon its momentum : but the 
distance it enters, upon its kinetic energy. 
Thus, to product' a powerful blow' a great mo- 
mentum (rnv) 18 ret^uired; but to do destructive 
damage, great kinetic energy {V 2 inv*), If a 
system of bodies is moving free from external 
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influence, the gfcometrical sum of the linear 
momenta of all the bodies of the system remains 
unchanged regardless of how the moirienta of 
the individual bodies are altered by impacts, 
explosions, etc This is called the principle of 
the conservation of linear momentum. (By 
geometrical sum is meant the proces«^ of adding 
geometrically the lines which indicate the mo- 
menta of tile individual bodies of the system ) 
If a rigid body is rotating about a fixed axis, 
the product of its moment of inertia about tins 
axis and its angular velocity is called its angular 
momentum, and it plays the same part in mo- 
tion of rotation that lincai momentum docs in 
translation. See Mechanics. 

MOHIEBS, m6'my^' (Fr., mummers). The 
name given in derision to a class of evangelical 
Protestants of vSwitzerland and adjacent parts 
of Germany and France which sprang up about 
1817 and whose members exhibited an uncom- 
mon degree of fervor in their jeligioiis services. 
They charged the national church with apostasy 
from the reformed faith, esjjeeially by denying 
the divinity of Christ This subjected them to 
opposition, restraint, and fines Among those 
who belonged to the Momieis or sympathized 
wdth them w'cre C^sar Malan, Louis Gaussen, 
Merle d’Aubign^, and F. Monod (qqv.) Out 
of this sect sprang the French society styled the 
Evangelical Society for the Conversion o! Roman 
Catholics, and the Free Chinch of Sw'itzerland. 
Consult: Gcsohichte der Momirrs (Basel, 1825) ; 
Von der Goltz, Die reformirte Kiiche Oeiifs ifn 
19. Jahrhimdert (ib., 1804) ; Choricvi^^re, Qvc'^- 
quea mots svr la Oen^ie rchqicvsc an XlXbme 
Si^ole^ de M le Baron de Qoltz (Geneva, 188.3), 
MOMMSEIT, nidm'zcn, Tiibxidor (1817-1903). 
An eminent German classical scholar He was 
born Nov 30, 1817, at Garding m Schleswig, 
where his father was a pastor From 1838 to 
1843 he studied at the University of Kiel, de- 
voting himself especially to legal "and historical 
subjects. From 1844 to 1847 he traveled and 
studied in Italy and France, giving special at- 
tention to inscriptions Tn 1848 he liecame 
editor of the Srhlesutqholstemische Zeitung at 
Rendsburg, and m the autumn of the same year 
was called to Leipzig as professor extraor- 
dmarius of law*. Two years later, however, 
having been removed for political reasons, he 
withdrew to Switzerland, where he became pro- 
fessoi of Roman law at the University of Zuiieh 
m 1852. After twm years ho was called to a 
similar position at Breslau and from 1858 lie 
w’^as professor of ancient history at Berlin 
From 1874 to 1895 lie ivas permanent secrctarj’' 
of the Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences lie 
also served as dqiuty in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment from 1873 to 1882 and w^as a powerful 
factor in all liberal movements Mommsen’s 
literary activity began in 1843 with his famous 
monograph, De CoUrgiis ct Sodaliciis Roma- 
norum, and from that time he continued to make 
most important contributions to almost eiery 
held of classical learning. In 1902 be was 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature His 
greatest works are Die vnteritahschen Dialcktc 
(1850); Romische deschichte (1854-56); vols 
i~iii, in 8th ed., 1888; Eng. trans., New Yoik, 
1894), unquestionably one of the most mas- 
terly histories ever written; Rbmische Chron- 
oloqte (2d cd , IBiiq) ; Die GeschicJite des 
rdmiachen MunztiTScns (1860), Romisches 
Staatsreeht {3d ed., 1887-88); Romisches Rtraf- 
t0€9it (1899) ; The Prennnees of the Roma^ Fm- 


pire (1885; 5th ed., 1894; Eng. trans. by W. P. 
Dickson, 1886, revised by F. Haverheld, 1909). 
Mommsen more than any other man became the 
founder of modern Latin epigraphy. (See In- 
scEiPTioxs, Latin ) By his publication the 
volume Inscriptiones Regni NeapoHtani Latince 
(18.52) and his Insonptiones Con f order attonis 
Helveticcp Latince (1854) he set the model 
which has been followed in the great collection 
of Latin inscriptions, the Corpus Inscripiionum 
Latinarvm, which has been published at the ex- 
pense of the Berlin Academy since 1863. Of 
this great work Mommsen himself edited vols. 
1 , iii, viii, and ix He published also a large 
number of epigraphical wmrks, one of the most 
important of which is the Monumentum An- 
ei/raniim, with extemsive commimtary (2d ed , 
1883. This w'oik deals with the great inscription 
described under Axoora) He also edited many 
liatin works, including the Digest, the Fdiet of 
Diocletian (1893), and the Codex Thcodostanus 
(1904-05), and served as cocditor of the Mon- 
innenta Germanice Ilistoiiea Many of his 
sepal ate jiapers w^ere gathered together m tw o 
voluni(‘S entitled Rounsche Fnrschungen (1863- 
79) Since Ins death his Orsammcl te fiehnften 
Iiu\o been publislied in 8 volumes For a full 
list of his jiubh'eations up to 1887, consult 
ZangemeistiT, Theodor IMommscn als ^chrift- 
stcller (Heidelberg, 1887, expanded by Jacobs, 
1905) Sec also C Wachsnmtb, \Vorte zum 
Geduchtmss an Theodor M ommsen (Leipzig, 
1904), and J E. Sandys, t IJistory of Classical 
Scholarship, vol ni (Cambridge, 1908) 

Two of Theodor Mommsen’s brothers were 
recognized scliolais in special fields Tycho 
(1819-1900) w'as born at Gaidmg, studied at 
Kiel, and was engaged in educative woik until 
1885, when he retired He published a critical 
edition of Pindar (1864) and other wmrks on 
the Gieek poet August, wdio was born at 
Oldesloe, and studied at Kiel, W’as also engaged 
m educational w'ork, and published several vol- 
umes relating to Gieek and Roman chronology. 

MOMOR'DICA (Neo-Lat., from Lat m order c, 
to bite; so called because the seeds look as if 
bitten). A genus ol the family Cucuibitaccoc. 
Momoi dica Imlsannna, a native of southein Eu- 
rope and of the East, used to cover arbors, 
produces a curious, oblong, mucii-w’arted fruit, 
called the balsam apph*, which, when green, is 
infused in oil to form a vulnerary much es- 
teemed in Syria and some other coiintiies The 
laige, red, thorny fruit of Momoidicn corlnn- 
rhwcns’is, called golkakra in India, is there 
used for food. Momordica charanfia, a native 
of Asia and Africa, grown as an ornamental in 
the United States, is noted for its peculiarly 
sculptured seeds, the pulp surrounding w’hich is 
eaten by the Chinese Momordica involucrata 
is also cultivated as an ornamental 
MOMOSTENANGO, mo’m6s-t5-niln'g6 A 
town of the Department of Totonicapan, Guate- 
mala, 60 miles northwest of the city of Guate- 
mala It is situated on a high plateau in the 
midst of an important agricultural region 
producing, rice, com, and beans Its inhabitants, 
chiefly Indians, are also engaged in w^eaving 
w'oolen cloth Pop., about 18,000 
MO'MOTOEC'BO. A volcano in Ccntial Amer- 
ica, situated on the northwest shore of Lake 
Managua in Nicaragua (Map: Central America, 
D4). Its height is 6124 feet It is still active; 
its last great erujition bccurred in 1862 
MOMTbS, mdm'pds, or MOJIPOX. A town 
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of the Department of Bolivar, Colombia, sit- 
uated on the Magdalena, 110 miles southeast of 
Cartagena ( Map : Colombia, C 2 ) . It has two 
colleges and several elementary schools. It was 
formerly an important port, but the river at this 
point is no longei navigable. The chief occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants is the manufacture of jew- 
elry, tools, and instruments. Pop. 1912, 14,703. 

MO'MUS (Gk. Mw/uos, M6moSy ridicule). To 
the Greeks the personification of mocking cen- 
sure. In Hesiod, Thco(jony, 214, lie is the off- 
spring of Night, and in the lost epic poem, 
Vypr%a (q.v ), he seems to have suggested to 
Zeus the mariiage of Thetis and the birth of a 
fair daughter, which would together bring about 
the Trojan Wai His story was chosen for 
satyr dramas, and his name became proverbial 
for a carping and mocking critic. In Lucian 
and his contemporaries Momus is more prom- 
inent tlian 111 the eailier writers, and criticizes 
all the gods for their defects, even to the shoes 
of Aphrodite, who was otherwise faultless. For 
this Zeus finally drove him out of heaven Con- 
sult Lucian, HerwotimuSy 20, and Deornm 
Concilium. 

MONA, luo'na. An opera by H Parker 
(qv), first piodiiced in New York, March 14, 
1912. 

MO^NA. The name given by the Romans to 
an island invaded liy Suetonius Paulmus in 
00 AD, and conquered by Agricola 111 79 a.d. 
The island is commonlv identified with Anglesey 
(qv.), tliough on that island oiity meagre 
traces of Roman occupation have been found 
The name Mona was sometimes applied by error, 
rather to the Isle of Man (qv.) 

MONACA^ mon^a-ka. A borough 111 Beaver 
(]o., Pa , 25 miles west of Pittsburgh, 011 the 
Ohio River and on tin; Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie Railroad (Map Pennsylvania, A 5). 
There are mariufactoi les of enameled porcelain 
ware, glass, tile, tubing, diawn stei'l and wire, 
tools, etc. Fire clay is found in large quanti- 
ties in the vicinity * Thiel College was founded 
here in 186G and was removed to Greenville five 
years later Monaca owns its water works. 
Pop, 1900, 2008, 1910, 3d7(>. 

MONACHISM, monTi-kizhii 8 ee Monas- 

TICISM. 

MONACI, 1116 -na'elif*, Ernesto (1844-- ). 

An Italian scholar in Romanec* philology, bom 
at Soriano (Province of Rome) He studied the 
Romance languages and became professor of 
Romance philology at the University of Rome 
in 1876. The Rivista di Filologia, which lie 
founded in 1872, with Stengel and Manzoiii, 
ceased publication in 1876, but the Giomale di 
Jhlologia Romanza (1878-84) was viitually a 
continuation of it. Monaci published detached 
essays along the same line m the 8tadi di Filo- 
logia Romania and under the following titles* 
Uffizi drammatici dei disciplinati delV Umbria^ 
in the Rivista diFilologia (1872) ; Jl vanzonwro 
portoghese della Bibhotcca Vaticana (1875), 
fl vanzonirro portoghese Brancuti-Colora (1875- 
80), II canzwnete ohigiano (1878), with Mol- 
teiii, Trsit antichi piovenzah (1889) , Facsttnth 
dv nntiehi manosentti per uso delle scuole (h 
filologia iwolatiiia (1881, 1892), Crestomazia 
itdluinu dci prtmi scooLi ton prospetio delle 
flessioni granunutioali c glossario (1889, 1912) ; 
Bull* antica parafrasi dci disticha de morihus 
vereeggiatcL da un rimdtote anagnvno (1899). 
He also edited the Bludt romanzi of the Society 
Filologica Romana ( 10 vols , 1903-13 ) 

VoL. XVL— 9 


MONACO, mbn'ft-kti. An independent Italian 
principality under the protection of the French 
government since 1860, and the smallest sov- 
ereign state of Europe, bounded by the Mediter- 
ranean and the French Department of Alpes- 
Maritimes (Map: France, S., M 5). Its area 
IS about 8 square miles and the principality 
practically consists of tlfe capital, Monaco, 
Monte Carlo ( q v. ) , and the village of Conda- 
mine, between the two towns. It is in a moun- 
tainous country, renowned for its picturesque 
scenery. Ihe chief exports are oil, oranges, 
lemons, perfumeries, liquors, and artistic pot- 
teries, although its inhabitants are engaged 
chiefly in providing accommodations for tourists 
In 1913 there wwc 1,692,258 visitors. The gov- 
ernment of the principality is that of a con- 
stitutional heieditary monarcliy. In 1911 
Prince Albert granted a constitution, which 
established a National Council of 21 members 
They are elected for four years by universal 
suffrage with scrutin de hste. The government 
is carried on by the Prince with the aid of a 
cabinet and a Council of State There is a court 
of first instance and a court of justices of the 
peace, but no jail, all prisoners being sent to 
France. The judges are appointed by the 
Prince, mostly from memliers of judicial bodies 
in France, and the Fiench Code has been 
adopted with some modifications by the prin- 
cipality. The police force consists of 4 officers 
and 82 gendarmes There is no army and little 
taxation, the levenue being derived almost en- 
tirely from the profits which are received from 
the famous gaming tables at Monte Carlo llie 
principality forms a Roman Catholic bishopric, 
and the Roman Catholic church is recognized 
and supported by the state Pop., 1908, 19,121 ; 
1913, 22,956 l4ie population of Monte Carlo 
IS aliout 10,000. 

Monaca was conferred on a member of the 
Genoese house of Giimaldi in 968 In 1450 the 
principality passed under the protection of 
Aragon, but, dissatisfied with the Spanish rule, 
it came under the protection of France in 1641 
111 1731 the last male inemlier of the house of 
Grimaldi was succeeded by his daughter Louise 
Ilippolytc vShe had married James de Goyon 
Matignon in 1715. Upon her death he acceded 
to the throne and added tlie name Grimaldi to 
his own. Thus the present ruling house is the 
Goyon -de-Matignon-Grimaldi The National 
Convention annexed the principality to France 
in 1793 By the Treaty of Vienna it came 
under the protection of Sardinia In 1861 the 
communes of Mentone and Roccabruna (Roque- 
brune) were ceded by Sardinia to France, for 
which the Prince of Monaco received in the 
following year an indemnity of 4,000,000 francs. 
The war which bioke out in Europe in 1914 
(see War in Europe) was very disastrous for 
Monaco. The gaming tables were perforce de- 
serted and thus its most profitable source of 
income cut off 

Bibliography. M^tivior, Monaco et ses 
princes (La FRche, 1865) , H Pemberton, The 
History of Monaco, Past and Present (London, 
1867), Hains, Monaco: pieces histongues et 
ttaiUs (Nice, 1882) , Boyer de St. Suzanne, Les 
petits Mats dc VEurope • la principauU de 
Monaco (Paris, 1884) , Gustave Saige, Docu- 
ments histongues relatifs a la prmoipauU de 
Mona /}0 (Monaco, 1890-91) ; id., Monaao, ses 
origincs et son histuire (Paris, 1898); M. Mon* 
char^lle, Monaco, son Mstotre diplomatique: kt 
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qmstwn des jmw (ih., 1898); H. France, Au 
pays de Cooaf;-ne‘ la pnncipaut^ de Monaco 
( ib., 1901 ) , L. Taxil, Monaco ( ib., 1905 ) ; E. 

0. May no, Romance of Monaco and its Rulers 
(New York, 1910) ; Adolphe Smith, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo (London, 1912). 

MONACO. The capital of the Principality of 
Monaco, situated 6n a promontory in tho 
Mediterranean, about midway between Nice and 
Mentone ( Map : France, S , M 5 ) . Its cliief 
buildinj^s are the palace of the Pi nice, with a 
beautiful garden, and the new cathedial, built 
in the Romano-Byzantiiie style. Near tlie town 
is the famous gambling lesort of Monte Carlo 
(q.v.). Tho adjoining commune of Condamino 
has a railway station and some industries. 
Monaco is a sea-bathing resort and its climate 
is considered very healthful. Fop, 1913; 
Monaco, 2247; Condamine, 11,082. 

MONACO, Albert HonoeiS Charles, Prince 
OF (1848- ). Ruler of the Principality of 

Monaco (q.v.) and an oceanographer Born m 
Paris, he received a French education and served 
in the Spanish navy as ensign, but entered the 
French navy as lieutenant in 1870 during tho 
Franco-German War. In 1889 he succeeded his 
father Charles III (1818-89). He \\aa mar- 
ried twice, but divorced each time. His first 
wife was Lady Mary Douglas-llamilton (later 
Countess Festetics), by whom he had a son, the 
heir apparent, Louis Honors Charles Antoine, 
born at Baden-Baden in 1870; his second wife 
was Alice Heine, the widow of the Duke of 
Richelieu and a member of the family of Ham- 
burg bankers. In 1911 he granted a constitu- 
tion to the prmcipality. The Prince of Monaco 
undertook a number of scientific voyages to in- 
vestigate deep-sea life and sea currents, m 1899, 
with Thoulet and Saverweiss, he was appointed 
a member of the committee charged by the 
Geographical Coiigiess at Berlin with the prep- 
aration of a map of the oceans (24 parts, 
finished 1904). On one of his trips he visited 
the United States (1913). He is the author of 
La camdre d’un navigateur { 2 d ed , 1905 ) and 
many essays on oceanographic rescarch<*s 

MONACO, Lorenzo. See 1a>renzo Monaco 

MO'^NAI) (from Lat. monaSy from Gk ^ovdsy 
unit, from yovosy monos, single; connected with 
Ger. man, only, Lith. mindu, throughout). 

1 . In early modern philosophy, a teim used to 
designate the ultimate elements of reality 
( Bruno ) . By Leibnitz, from whose system the 
name has derived importance, it is used to 
designate the spiritual atoms which compose 
the universe. (See Leibnitz.) 2 In biology, a 
geneiic term for a simplest organism clelined as 
being without a nucleus In the old system of 
Ehreiiberg, Monas was a large gemus, but it has 
become moie and more restricted, as better 
methods and apparatus have resulted in the 
discovery of a nucleus where none was believed 
to occur. The forms once includ<*d in the genus 
are now distributed among the flagellate In- 
fusoria on the one hand (Haeckel’s Monera; 
see Moner) and the bacteria on the other As 
it is quite proba1)lc tliat there is no organism 
without nuclear matter, the name is practically 
obsolete. 

MONAB^NOCK. A hill or mountain which 
projects above the general level of an old eroded 
mountain surface. In the piocess of denudation 
it not infrequently happens that certain prom- 
inences liy reason of their being formed of very 
hard recdstant rocks withstand the w mucii 


more effectually than the surrounding mountains 
80 that they still present considerable elevations 
after the latter have been reduced to a neiirly 
plane surface. Such remnant mountains are 
called monadnocks, after the mountain of that 
name in New Hampshire. 

MONAB^NOCK, Grand. An isolated moun- 
tain in Choshiie County, in the southwestern 
comer of New Hampshiie (Map New Hamp- 
shire, E 8). It 18 regarded as an outlying 
member of the Whiti' Mountain group, is 3188 
feet high, and commands a fine view from its 
summit. 

MONAGAS, m6-mCgas, Jos^: Gregorio ( 1795- 
C.1870) A Piesident of Veiie/mda, brother of 
Jose Tadeo Monagas (qv), born m Maturin. 
Ills early life was spent as a htidsman on the 
plains and he siTvod with some distinction in 
the Wai of Indi'pendence. He aided his brother 
in the insurrections of 1831 and 1835 and in 
1850 was elected to the presidency through the 
support of flos(^ Tadeo. Ills administration was 
tranquil and Ins one service to the country was 
the signing of the law abolishing slaveiy, w'hich 
was ])assed at tlie close of bis tcim (March 24, 
1854). 

MONAGAS, JOSH: Tadeo (1788-1868). A 
Veneziudaii h«)hlier and piesident, born at 
Maturin llaMng received a common education, 
he became manager of a large estate, and when 
the War of Independence broke out he joined 
the Patriot i'll my and served witli distinction 
He led revolts against the eonsei vative oligarchy 
in 1831 and 1835, but later aided this party in 
crushing out a liberal revolt (1846). In this 
latter year, with the suppoit of ex-President 
Paez and the conservatives, he was elected to 
the presidency. Prcfeuing to govern with the 
liberal element, he alienated the conservatives, 
w^ho eiideavoied to bung charges against him m 
Congress ^ He saved himself from making a 
defense by instigating a not in Congiess in 
which a number of the conservatives w’cre killed 
(Jan. 24, 1848) and opposition to his dictatorial 
lule was crushed. Paez started a revolt, but 
Monagas forced him to suriondci (1849) and 
sent him into exile. In 1850 he secured the 
election ot Ins brother flo8(^ Giegoiio to the 
presidency, but four later he himself was 

again elected to this office. He carried out a 
revision of the constitution (1857), partly with 
a view to maintaining himself in power, and 
was reelect<*d again for a term of six years 
(April 18, 1857) The next year a revolution 
headed by Castio took place, and Monagas was 
forced to resign and to go into exile Ten years 
later he roturnc‘d to Venezuela, led a successful 
levolt against Piesident Falcdri, and was again 
elected President, but died befoio taking office. 

MONAGHAN^ mon'u-gan. An inland county 
in the southern part of Ulster, Ireland (Map 
Ireland, E 3). Area, 490 square miles The 
surface is in general undulating, with a gradual 
slope from southeast to northwest. The highest 
point is 1250 feet above the sea. It is watered 
by the Finn and the Black water. Less tlian 
half the area of the county is arable, producing 
cereal crops (with the exception of wheat) and 
flax. There ans manufactures of linen; free- 
stone and slate are quarried; cattle, sheep, and 
pigs are raisi d. The jirincipal towns are Mon- 
aghan (q.v ), the county Seat, Car rickm across, 
Clones, and Castle Blayney. Pop., 1841, 200,- 
500; 1901, 74,611; 1911* 7i,465. 

MONAGHAN. The capital of County Mon- 
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aghan, Ireland, 52 miles southwest of Belfast 
(Map* Ireland, E 3). Among its public build- 
ings are the market house, courthouse, a na- 
tional model school, Roman Catholic college, 
convent of St. Louis, and the modern cathedral 
of 8t. MacCarthain. llie town is the centre of 
a trade in flax and grain Two markets for 
agricultural produce aie held weekly and there 
is also a monthly fan Near by is Rossmore 
Paik, the residence of Lord Rossmore Pop., 
1901, 2932, 1911, 4272 

MONALDESCHI, mo'nhl-d6s'lc^, Giovanni, 
Marciiese An Italian noble of the seventeenth 
century, a favorite of Christina of Sweden He 
was a member of a noble family of Ascoli and a 
leader of the French party at Rome, and after 
the disgrace of Pimentdli and tlie Spanish party 
at the Swedish court came into the favor of 
the Queen In 1057, during her visit at the 
French court, she accused him of high treason 
and had him assassinated at Fontainebleau. 
The real reason for his murder is unknown 
Consult Martens, Oanacs oclehres du droit dea 
gens (2d ed , Leipzig, 185S). 

HONA LISA, mo'n^ Ic'za. See Vinci, Leo- 
nardo DA 

MO'HA (Sp, Portug., It., female monkey) 
MONKEY. A west African guenon ( Cerooptthe- 
cus, or Lasiopygat mona) ^ familiar m menag- 
eries and as a pet It is of small size, black 
on the back, with the face purple, except the 
pink lips and chin The undersurface is white, 
abiuptly demarked fiom the black mantle, the 
bushy whiskers are yellow, a gray band ex- 
tends across the forehead; and there is an oval 
white spot on each side of the root of the tail. 
It is a docile and interesting animal Of 
Guenon ; Diana Monkey 

MON'ARCH. See Milkweed Butterfly 

MONARCHIANS, m6-ndr'kT-aiiz (from Gk. 
p,ovapxLa.^ monarchia, sole power, from fjidvapxosy 
monarchos, monaich, from monos, single 

-f &px^^^i aichein, to rule) A term of Christian 
theology, applied to certain persons in the 
early Cliurch who objected to the orthodox 
Christology on the ground that it suggested two 
gods (or three, if the Holy Spirit was included), 
and vbo maintained, in opposition, what was 
called the divine ^Monarchy’ (Gk. fiovapxl^), or 
essential oneness of the Deity. The questions 
at issue were the n'lationship of Christ to the 
Father and Christ’s jirccxistcnce If Christ 
was God incarnate, as the Church taught, then 
it must follow, said some, that God has entered 
the world and has lived, sufTered, and died 
among men Christ is indistinguishable from 
God the Father and is merely a form or mode 
of manifestation of the supreme Didty, who 
might reveal Himself as Father, Son, 01 Spirit 
This doctrine was called Modal ism, or, more 
exactly, Modalistic Monarch 1 am sm It was 
also known as Patripassiamsm, from the fact 
that it represented the Father as sulTering 
Among its adherimts were Praxens, an Asiatic 
Christian, wlio visited Rome late m the second 
century and was opposed hy Tcrtulliaii and by 
Noetus of Smvrna, whose views wen' combated 
by ITippolytus The most celebrated ^lodalist, 
however, was Sahellius ( q v ) , who flourished 
early in the third century and ,who taught that 
the Trinity consisted of three successive mani- 
festations of God in history Eastern Modalism 
was commonly called Sabellianism after him, 
and this name ultimately came into use in the 
West also 


But there were some Christians who at 
tempted, in just the opposite fashion, to answer 
the question how Christ was related to God 
Tlieir method was not identification but distinc- 
tion. Christ they held to be a created being, a 
man like other men, Imt they believed he be- 
came the Son of God by adoption, through an 
impartation of divine powers, usually regarded 
as leceived at his baptism These persons are 
known as Dynamic IMonarehians { from Gk. 
hwapeis, powers), to distinguish them from the 
other Monarchians described above One of the 
leaders of this school was Theodotus the Tanner, 
who came to Rome from Byzantium late in the 
second century and was theie excommunicated 
by Pope Victor 1 Another leader also bore the 
name Theodotus, He was a money clianger, a 
disciple of Theodotus the Tanner. Artemon, in 
the third century, continued the same teaching. 
All these three appear to have been laymen 
The Thcodotians and Artemonites were called 
after them and figure prominently among the 
thud-century heretics. Dynamic Monarch lanism 
found an able representative in Paul, Bishop of 
Samosata and Prime Minister of Zenohia, Queen 
of Palmyra, who was excommunicated hy an 
Asiatic synod about 268 (Sec Paul of Sa- 
mosata ) The Dynamic Monarchians were 
probably much less numerous than the Modalists. 

Over against all these Monaichians of either 
type the main body of the Church maintained 
the divinity of Christ along with his personal 
distinction from the Father The orthodox 
doctrine was that Christ is a preexistent divine 
hypostasis (q.v ), who became man through the 
incarnation and is therefore both God and man, 
two natures in one person. Iren®us, Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, Novatian, and especially Origen, all 
contributed towards this doctiinal development, 
and in the fourtli century tlie Monarchian con- 
troversy gave way to the Arian. (See Arius.) 
Consult Adolf Harnack, History of Dogma, vol. 
iii (Boston, 1897); G P Fisher, History of 
Christian Doctrine (New York, 1896) ; Smith 
and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(4 vols , London, 1877-87), aiticles “Theodotus,^* 
“Artemon,” “Praxeas,” “Noetus,” “Sahellius,” 
“Paul of Samosata,” etc See Christolooy. 

MON'ARCHY (Lat. monarcMa, from Gk. lao- 
vapxia, sole powder). In the strict sense of the 
term, that form of state in wliicli tlie sovereign 
authoiity is vcstc'd m a single person It is 
only w'hcn the king or chief magistrate of the 
community possesses the entire ruling power 
that he is, in the proper acceptation of the term, 
a monarch, but in a mere popular sense the 
term “monarchy” is applied to any state in 
which the chief executive authority is vested 
in a single hereditary iiiler Tlie degenerate 
form of monarchy is tyranny, or government for 
the exclusive benefit of the rulei When the 
head of the state, still po'^sessing the status and 
dignity of royalty, shares the supreme power 
w'ith a class of nobles, with a popular repre- 
sentative body, or with both, the government, 
though no longer in strictness monarchical, is 
called in popular language a mixed or limited 
monarchy, the term “absolute monarchy” being 
apidied to a government properly monarchical 
If the monarch in the exercise of his powders is 
restrained hy the precepts of a constitution, the 
state IS commonly styled a constitutional mon- 
archy Monarchy, although usually hereditary, 
has sometimes been elective, a condition gener- 
ally attended with feuds and distractions, as 
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was the case in Poland (qv.). Constitutional 
monarchy may be m its origin elective, or com- 
bine both systems, as when one family is dis- 
inherited and thq sceptre declared hereditary in 
the hands of another under certain conditions, 
as occurred in England in 1688 . Sec Govern- 
ment; Kino; Republic. 

MO'NAS. See Monad. 

MON'ASTEBY (Lat nmnastenum, from Gk. 
^ovaffT'^pLovj monastery, solitary dwelling, from 
fMovaarij^, monaatfs'y solitary man, monk, from 
fjLopd^eip, monazew, to dwell alone, from iihvosy 
nionoSy single). The geneiic name of the resi- 
dence of any body of men (01 even, thougli moie 
rarely, of women) bound by monastic vows In 
its strict afiplication it is confin(‘d to the houst^s 
of monks properly so called, but is frequently 
used of the establislinients of the mendicant and 
more modern oiders. The older moiiastei les 
were divided into two great classes, abbeys and 
priories The former name was given only to 
the important or mother houses, governed by an 
abbot, who was commonly assisted by a prior, 
subprior, and other functionaries An abbey al- 
ways included a church, and the English word 
minster, still applied to churches no longer part 
of a monastic establishment, had its origin in 
the Latin monastcrium. A piiory supposed a 
less extensive and less niimeious community. 
It was governed by a prior and was oiiginally 
sul)]eet to the jurisdiction of an abbey This 
was the Renedictine rule, but m other orders, 
such as the Carthusian, the title of prior was 
uniformly used instead of abbot In th(‘ mili- 
tary orders the names commaiidery and pre- 
eeptory were used instead of abbey and priory. 
The name eloistcr is soiiK'tinies applied to the 
whole monastery, considered as an ineloscd 
place, the term is also used, in a narrower 
sense, to designate the arcaded amhulatorv 
W’hich runs around the inner court of the build- 
ings Below the oflicials alieady mentioned the 
ordinary monks weie geiieially divided into two 
great classes — choir biotbeia ( fieqiieiitly, m 
later times almost universally, in holy orders), 
so called because tliey WM*re recjuired and by 
their education qualiAed to take part in the 
singing of the choir offices, and lay biothers, 
wdio, instead of this duty, had the household 
cares of the coniiiiunity. Eoi the principles of 
monastic life and the history of its develop- 
ment, see Monasticism, and, foi the iinpoitaiit 
})art played by monasteries in the giowth of 
architecture and its kindred aits, see Monastic 
Art 

MONASTEBY, The. A novel bv Eir Walter 
Scott ( 1820 ). It IS a story of the sixteenth 
century, of the days of Murray, the Regent, and 
had for its sequel The .{hJwt (q v ). 

MONAS'TIC ABCHITECTUBE. The ar- 
chitecture of monastic and eoiiventual institu- 
tions or communities. The Buddhists of India 
practiced monasticism f 10111 an early dat<‘ (see 
Indian Art, Architecture) , and their diaitifas 
or rock-cut chapels and iiharaH or commumty- 
huildmgs, many of which are also lock-ciit, are 
mostly contempoiary wuth tlu' eailiest Coptic 
mona8terit‘s, dating from between the fifth and 
eighth centuries a.d. EastiTii oithodox nio- 
nasticism has persistently retained, in tiie build- 
ing and decoration of its chapels, refeetoric^s, 
etc , the Byzantine tradition dowui to the 
present day as at Mount Athos, Hagia Iriada, 
Rilo in the Balkans, Ani and Etchmiadzin in 
Annema, and other centres 


The Western church, on the other hand, devel- 
oped an aichitecture, as well as monastic sys- 
tems of its own, especially in France, where 
the various branches of the Benedictine Order 
were particularly influential in architectural 
development. Amid the social and political 
chaos of the so-called Dark Ages it was the 
monasteries which, in France, England, and 
Geimany at least, represented to the multitude 
most forcibly the universal power, authority, 
and discipline of the Church, unshaken by all 
the tumults about them They became the 
refuges of all who wdshed to flee from war and 
feudal service, the centres of Christian learning, 
culture, and art ; and by the middle of the 
eleventh centuiy had acquired great wealth in 
land, men, and money, populous communities 
of clencal and lay brethren, for wdiom and by 
wdiom weie liuilt churclies (abbeys), cloisters, 
refectoiies, hospitals, bakeries, hostels, and 
cells or houses for residence. In these the 
Western Romanesque style was developed to its 
highest expression, in all three countries, in 
the twelfth century. (See Monastic Art and 
Romanesque Architecture.) With the growth 
of settled government and the development of 
the loyal and episcopal authorities in France, 
the building of great abbeys ceased, and a new 
movement began in France in the building of 
cathedrals, in which tlie new Gothic style gradu- 
ally supeiseded the round-arched Romanesque 
For the bibliography of this subject, see under 
Monastic Art. 

MONASTIC ABT. The art peculiar to the 
monastic orders In the development of Chris- 
tian art monastieism was at times the determin- 
ing cause. The Basilum and other groups of 
monks in the East during the entire Middle 
Ages; the Benedictines in the West from the 
eighth to tlie eleventh century, the Cistercians 
during the twelfth; the Fianoiscans and Do- 
minwanSf especially in Italy, during the thir- 
teenth and fourte<'nth centuries, produced a 
huge proportion of the works of art of those 
periods The influence of these orders was sel- 
dom exercised on tlie material side of the 
various aits, luit nioie generally and radically 
un the choice and treatment of subject 

Basilian Art. The monks of tlie Ordei of 
St. Basil were the best organized and most 
numerous of the monastic aggregations in the 
East, and their influence upon Christian art was 
the most imjiortant produced by Eastern monas- 
ticism Oiiental monasteries cannot compare 
with the largest in the West; but, on the otlier 
hand, study of them is more interesting, because 
so many more remain comparatively intact and 
are of so early a date. Tlie groups in the Egyp- 
tian Desert, c.g , date mainly from the fourth 
and flftli centuries, and some of those in Old 
Cairo are not much later The usual type is 
an immense mclosure surrounded by a high wall 
like that around an Egyptian temple. Within 
the couit the monks’ cells are built against the 
inner t*dgc of this wall, leaving tlie central space 
free for two or three churches, a large refectory, 
and a strong w^atch tower which contains the 
treasury and library Next in age come the 
monasteries of the cities of central Syria (fifth 
and sixtli centuries), with a common cloister. 
Se.attered over ftyria and Palestine, beginning 
with Justinian’s famous monastery of St Laba, 
on Mount Sinai, are monastic establishments of 
the Syrian monks which rivaled those of Egypt. 
They have been very little studied. But the 
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period succeeding the Iconoclastic movement is 
represented by some monasteries at Constan- 
tinople (e.g./ St. John Stoudios), Saloniki, 
Chios, Daphne, and St Luke in Grewe, and 
especially by those of the Holy Mountain, Mount 
Athos, the centre of Hellenic monasticism from 
the eleventh century to the present day The 
general plan of the Mount Athos monasteries 
was similar to that of the Egyptians, with the 
difference tliat a better organization had 
brought. The separate monasteries were dotted 
over the mountain, each in its inclosing wall 
Their churches, treasuries, frescoes, and manu- 
scripts have been carefully studied; they form 
one of the most inteiesting groups remaining 
from the Middle Ages Some of the buildings 
are as early as tlie tenth and eleventh centuries, 
with mosaic pavements, decorative sculptures 
and mosaics, hut the frescoes are all much 
later The most interesting group in Thessaly 
are the famous monasteries of Meteora, which 
the visitor can reach only by being hauh‘d in a 
basket to the top of a high precipitous rock 
Here the buildings arc not so old as those at 
Mount Athos In the strong Byzantine revival 
under Basil the IMacedonian and his successors 
(ninth and tenth centuries) the monks played 
an important part as colonists. Traces of their 
monasteries and hundreds of their anchoretic 
caves with Byzantine frescoes are found, e g , in 
Calabria, Apulia, and othoi parts of southern 
Italy. Before then, in the eighth century, the 
Iconoclastic persecutions had driven to Italy 
many Basilian monks who as painters could no 
longer practice their ait safely in the East 
They gave tlie strongly Byzantine tingi* to th(* 
art,' especially the painting and decorative sculp- 
ture of tlie Roman school, which thence spread 
over the rest of Europe There were ovei 20 
Greek monasteries in Rome, laige and small, 
before the eleventh century Tiiat of Grotta- 
feirata, near Rome, became the greatest repre- 
sentative of the Basilians in the West outside 
of southern Italy, and still has interesting early 
mosaics and sculptures 

While the monastic and lay artists of Europe 
their styles of architecture with but 
little reference to' the East, the arts of ivory 
carving, enamc'ling, goldsmith work, mosaic, 
tapestiy, and embroidery were perpetuatiMi in 
the Eastern monasteries and by them trans- 
mitted to the Western monks of the Cailoviri- 
giaii age. To the Eastern monks also was due 
a dominant part in perfecting the system of 
Christian iconography which was, in part at 
least, adopted m the ‘West, including the artis- 
tic types of Christ, the Virgin, John the Bap- 
tist, the Apostles, angels, and saints, as well as 
the arrangement of most of the subjects of the 
Old and New Testaments This inilueiice was 
supreme in Italian painting, eg, up to the time 
of Giotto With the name of the monk Pan- 
selinos will always be connected that written 
textbook of pamteis used until the present day 
by Neo- Byzantine artists 

Benedictine Art. The eailiest establishments 
of the founder of the Order of St Benedict at 
Subiaco and Monte ("assino have left no traces 
to show that they had any special artistic 
significance Most of the Western monasteries 
of the seventh century were of wood, and the 
life was still largely anchoretic It was in the 
eighth century, as' the Carlovingian era ap- 
roaches, that Benedictine life became morfe 
ighly organized, types of monastic buildings 


were created for all time, and monasteries of 
great wealth and power arose, taking a leading 
part in art Centula, Lorsch, Fontanella, and 
Fulda were followed by Nanantula, Monte Cas- 
sino, Cava, Samt-Gall, Touis, Reichenau, and 
many other gri*at artistic centres The cloister, 
a new architectural form adapted from tlie 
atrium of the early Christian basilica, became 
tlie centre around which the monastic buildings 
were grouped For the gcmual plan and or- 
ganization of the monastery and its early artis- 
tic activity, consult the article BENicDtcTtNES. 

In the tcntii century the groat Benedictine 
ndorm took place at CTuny, which henceforth 
was tlie leading monastery of tlie order, using 
the establihliments of Hnsnu and Farfa to fur- 
ther her artistic and other leforms in Germany 
and Italy Th(‘ plans used in rebuilding and 
ri’organizmg these two moimsteries were bor- 
rowed from Cluny Tlie iovi\al which ensued 
led to an immense increase in the number of 
establishments In Italy alone art became 
partly enfranchised, with a notable increase of 
lay artists, due to the great prosperity of the 
flee communal cities 

The style of architecture practiced by the 
Benedictines during these centuries did not show 
much originality. It retained in the churches 
the old basilical type, with columns and wooden 
roof, though piers were occaaionallv used The 
lack of close, organized union between the dif- 
ferent monasteries of the order prevented the 
creation of a spi'Cial Benedictine style The 
woik had local characteristics In newly con- 
verted and civilized icgions tlie monks v'ere al- 
ways the pioneers of ait, and in this way, own 
without special style, became a ])ai amount in- 
n lienee But in fresco painting and in the 
minor and industrial arts the ease Avas different. 
(See BENEiiicriNES ) The monks partly intro- 
duced Byzantine methods an<l ideas, as in the 
school founded in the elcviaith c(*ntury by 
Desidciius at Monte C/Ussino, for n(»iirly all 
blanches of art, partly evolved a special style 
and iconography, as in Germany and France 
The lay guilds of the lat(‘ Romam^sque and 
Gothic periods were merely offshoots from these 
monastic schools The intellectual attainments 
of the monks peeuliaily qualified them in de- 
veloping systematieally tlie tliemi's of religious 
art, winch' they handed on to tlieir lay success- 
ors, who had hut to accept and vary them. 

Cistercian Art. The (dsterciaii monasteries 
Averc not, lik(‘ the Benedietirn*, eimties of the 
industrial and minoi aits, no provision was 
made foi the practice of ivory carving, gold- 
sinitli AA^ork, eiiameluig, illuminating manu- 
sciipts or fresco painting, mosaic work, and 
monumental sculpture On the other liand, it 
AN as necessary to tram a school of architects 
that should uiidei stand the special ntxnls of the 
order and build according to its rules. This 
school originated in Burgundy, and as the order 
spread over the whole of Europe and part of the 
Orient during the twelfth century and became 
the most powerful of all monastic institutions, 
as well as the most perfectly oigani/ed, its 
architects carried the Burgundian Cistercian 
style oA'cr a large part of tiu* then civilized 
world Pontigny in France, Maiilbronn in Ger- 
many, Fossanova m Italy, Verucla in Spain are 
typikl establishments m good preservation of 
the twelftli and thirteenth centuries. The high 
walls, inclosing the entire establishment and 
insuring protection against raids, as well as 
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marking the cloistral limits, were entered 
through a monumental gateway, and contained 
large warehouses, barns, and stables, and often 
a null, a hospital, and chapel, as well as the 
main quadrangle of buildings, flanked by a 
cemetery, garden, and orchard. Of this quad- 
rangle the church usually occupied the left 
flank, facing the gateway, the dormitories being 
on tlie front and rear of the quadi angle around 
the cloister, on the second floor, the ground floor 
being occupied by a chapel and chapter house on 
the side near the church, a refectory and kitchen 
on the side opposite the church, and reception 
rooms, passageways, and staircases on the front. 

The architectural style of these buildings was 
plain on principle. The chuich had a plain 
gable front without towers, and its material 
was of stone or brick, left undecorated by fig- 
ured sculptures or frescoes. The practical 
element, being so strongly developed, led to a 
divorce of the decorative from the structural 
plements in architecture. Stress was laid upon 
forms of vaulting, and the order became as- 
sociated with the substitution of tunnel, 
frroin, and ribbed vaulting for wooden roofs 
throughout a large part of Europe. But the 
influence of the new Gothic constructive forms 
commenced in Burgundy towaids 1160, and the 
Cistercian architects quickly adopted them as m 
harmony with their own ideas and propagated 
them throughout Europe. Nevertheless the or- 
ier never developed the Gothic style in its 
mtircty or to its ultimate forms, but rested 
jatisfied with its elementary stage as more in 
harmony with the simple ideas of the order. 

The monastic buildings of Fossanova tn Italy 
ire a good example of structures built by French 
Cistercian constructois imported from Bur- 
gundy; those of the neighboring Casamari ex- 
emplify the handiwork of the native artists 
iianght by these Frenchmen. So it was every- 
where, especially in Germany and England, 
where local peculiarities soon strongly modified 
.he imported styles, and before the close of the 
.hirteenth century the original strictness of the 
irder was relaxed and, especially in France, the 
*ntir(’ rich system of Gothic decoration adopted, 
with its tracery, floral sculpture, and stained 
^lass With the fourteenth century the de- 
‘adence of the order, replaced in popularity by 
.he Franciscans and Dominicans, removed it as 
i SCI lous factor from the fleld of art. 

Franciscan and Dominican Art. Tlio mon- 
isteiies of these orders were in or near the 
•ities. so that the members could take part m 
.he daily life of the people There were or- 
linarily no high encircling cloistial walls, no 
irraiigementa for teaching the arts (except 
)ccasionally that of illuminating manuscripts 
)r doing goldsmith work), no warehouses. The 
irt of the mendicant orders was especially im- 
lortant in Italy. At the beginning the Cister- 
•ian style furnished models for church and clois- 
Tal architecture, but soon these borrowed traits 
Iropped into insignificance when compared with 
.he original features that were developed The 
“inphasis laid upon preaching in their churches 
,0 the masses and thus influencing public senti- 
nent led to the creation of two new types of 
nonastic church — that with lolty aisles and 
with widely spaced supports lietween nave and 
lisles and the hall-church type with no aisles, 
[n both cases the object was to place large eon- 
pregations within sight and hearing of the pul- 
fit Ban Francesco at Assisi, the gfiother 


monastery, was the model for the hall-churcli 
type; San Francesco and San Domenico at Bo- 
logna for the three-aisled type. Of the greatest 
churches of the thirteenth century in Italy 
nearly all weie built by monks of these two or- 
ders — Santa Maria Novella and Santa Croce at 
Florence, Santa Maria dei Fran and Santi 
Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva in Rome, Sant’ Anastasia at Verona, 
San Francesco at Ascoli. 

While the orders were less prominent in the 
architecture of tin* rest of Europe, they cer- 
tainly popularized m Germany the use of the 
hall ehureli, winch became a very common type; 
but the predominance of cathedral architecture 
and the continued prosperity of the Cistercians 
limited their sjihere. 

Of even greater importance was the effect of 
the ordei s on sculpture and painting The 
thought and feeling, the system and symbolism 
that lay behind th(‘ great schools of fresco paint- 
ing of Floience, Siena, and other Italian centres, 
as well as the French schools of cathedral sculp- 
ture at Chartres, Kheims, Amiens, Bouiges, 
Paris, are due to the influence of St Francis, 
St. Dominic, and their successors, such as St 
Bonaventura and Ihomas Aquinas The en- 
eyclopiedic tliinkcrs who furnished the ideas and 
directed the hand of sculptors and jjainters w^ere 
the teachers of these oideis, who also directed 
tlie thought of the universities of Europe, The 
frescoes in the chuich of San Francesco at 
Assisi, in the Spanish Chapel, Santa Maria 
Novella, Florence, the Palazzo Pubblico at 
Siena, and of Orvieto Cathedral, are their work, 
m symbolism, in teaching, in all their higher 
value. The bold attempt to represent the origin, 
character, and history of the universe in art, 
made by the d(‘Corators of the French Gothic 
cathedials, had piecisely the same source The 
corresponding printed pages are to be found m 
Vincent ot Beauvais's iipeculurn Universale and 
other similar literary encyelopapdias It is by 
reading the life and legends of St. Francis, by 
studying the important role of the preachers 
in the popular movements, by reading the ser- 
mons of the great preachers, that one can realize 
how clearly the mystic and allegorical art of 
the thiiteenth and fourteenth centuries is a 
creation of these orders and merely a part of a 
gieat wave of social reform that was due 
largely to them Giotto, the Gaddi, (Ircagna, 
Andrea Pisano, and other artists, while not 
members of the orders, expressed their ideals 

Other Orders. Of all the Western orders only 
one returned in the Middle Ages to the anelior- 
etic idea and expressed it in beautiful architec- 
tural movements This was the Carthusian 
Order (Chartreux) of St. Bruno, founded m the 
eleventh century The individual cell life of 
each member determined the form and character 
of the monastic buildings, which covered a great 
extent of ground, usually around two immense 
cloisters or open courts. 

The secularizing of art, which began in the 
thirteenth century, was carried further forward 
by each century of the Renaissance. What the 
art guilds eomraenced humanism completed. The 
monastic orders exercised no influence in art 
after the fourteenth century, even though some 
individual members were prominent artists, 
such as Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Bartolom- 
meo, the painters; Fra Giocondo, the architect; 
etc. 

Blbliogra.pli|r, The entire theme of monastic 
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art is so interwoven with the history’ of C'kiis- 
tian art as a whole, as to have eluded treat- 
ment. Lenoir, Architecture monastique (Pans, 
1852 - 56 ), has given a very good summary of 
this part of the subject, for aiiotliei excellent 
survey of French monastic aichitcctuie, consult 
Viollet-le-Duc, Diet ion no ire lai^onne dc Caitht- 
tectuie pangaisCf s. v, Architecture, Aichitec- 
ture monastique Othei general woiks aie: 
Wiese, Uehcr daft I cthtiHws dot Kunst zur 
Religion (Berlin, 1878) , Si>rmger, Klontcflehen 
und Klostcrlunsi (Conn, 188(1) , Schlosser, Die 
abcndlandischc Klosteranlaqe dcs fttihrten Mit- 
telalters (Vienna, 1880), Kiaus, (leschichtc der 
chfisthchcn Kunsl (Fi eibuig, 1896). Foi the 
Basilians, see Brockliaus, Die Kunst in den 
Athos-Klostern (T^eipzig, 1800), Balhr, Jjc mon~ 
asterc byzantm de Tebrasna (Pans, 1807) , Mil- 
let, Le monastere dc Daphne (ib, 1899), 
Schultz and Barnsley, The Monasfcnj of 
Luke of Htiris in Phuets (London, 1001), for 
the Benedictines, Ivratzinger, Die Benedthtino- 
orden und die Knltur ( I Imdelbeig, 1876), for 
the Cistercians, Sharpe, The {ichitectuic of the 
Cistercians (London, 1871) , for the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, Knlart, Origines fianijiises de 
Varchitcctui e gothique en Italic (Pans, 1804) , 
Louis Gillet, Histoirc aitistiqiie dcs ordres 
m endian is (Pans, 1012) ; for subjects often 
represented in monastic art, se(' Mis Jameson, 
Legends of the Monastic Oiders as Represented 
in the Fine Arts (London, 1872); also the 
authorities refeircd to under Christian Art; 

BENEDICTIXES , ClS TERCIANS 

MOl^ASTICISM, imVnits'ti-siz’m. The gen- 
eral tefm U8(‘d to describe the system under 
which those men and women live wlio have 
ahandoiu*d the world for religious leasons and 
live, vliether sepaiately or in community, in 
the pursuit of spiritual perfection. The vows 
under winch they live (for details, see Vow) 
are based upon what aie known as the evangel- 
ical counsels (qv) 01 maxims to guide tliose 
who are desirous of attaining jieifection in this 
life From their bmiig bound by such vows, 
these people are known as religious (Lat 
rehgaref to bind) The term “monk” is cor- 
rectly applied only to the membeis ot the older 
or more strictly cloistiued societies, and not to 
the mendicant ordeis, such as the Dominicans 
and FranciBcans, whose members aie teimed 
friais The word “monk” is, howevei, some- 
times loosely applied to any who withdraw 
from the woild to give tliemselves wholly to the 
service of God and tlieir neighbor under the 
vows of poverty, cluistity, and obedience 

Forms of monasticisin existed among the so- 
called pagan nations long before Ghnst Buddha 
found the institution a practically essi'iitial fea- 
tuie of Brahmanism when he began liis work 
about the sixth century before Christ Among 
the Hindus, the Laws of Mann provide that, 
after the rearing of a family, members of the 
three uppei castes may retire to a heiinit life 
and seek truth in contemplation. ] 3 uddha 
created a monastic order, for whom he drew 
up a set of lules that contain many analogies 
with the rules of Christian religious oidera 
Among the Greeks the membeis of the Orphic 
brothel hood and the followers of Pythagoras 
showed marked tendencies to monasticism In 
Egypt the woiship of Serapis was associated 
with the foundation of monasteries The largest 
institution of the kind was tliat at Memphis, 
which flourished just after the Alexandrian 


period German antiquaries have pointed out 
many similarities between the old Egyptian 
monasticism and the later Christian monastic 
foundations in the same country. Among the 
Jews the Esseiies (q.v. ) seem to have had some 
of the charaetei istics of a religious order. 

The fust refeience to the monastic life in 
Chnstiun w liters is consideied by some to be a 
letter of St Ignatius of Antioeh, who m his 
letter to Polycaij) mentions the vow of virginity. 
The first Ciiiistian hermits seem to have es- 
tablished themselves on the shores of the Bed 
Sea, wJiere in ante-Cliristian times the Thera- 
peuta', an order of pagan heimits, had been 
estalilished Not long afteuward the desert re- 
gions of Ujqiei Egypt became a favoiite retieat 
for those who lied from the persecutions of the 
(Jiristians so frequent duiirig the third century, 
or who found the \ices of the decadent Homan 
Empiie intoleiable Among the earliest of these 
fathers of the deseit was Paul of Thebes (q.v.), 
who lived for over 100 years (228-’i'340) on the 
fruit of the date tree und ivater, clothing him- 
self in ])alm leaves After Paul came Antony 
(q.v.), who was the first to gather together tiu* 
scattered liermits in lauras. Tliese first ceno- 
bites had then collections of cells in tlie deserts 
of the 'JJiebaid. Tlie life of 8t Antony was 
wiitten by Athanasius, at whose request he 
abandoned his solitude for a time during the 
troubles caused by the Allans While the 
heresy was rampant, Antony established him- 
self at Alexandria, and the fame of his sanctity, 
as well as his gentleness and learning, drew 
many disciples to him. Not a few of these new 
followeis aeconqianicd Antony when lie again 
retired to the desert, il’s greatest disciple was 
Macarius of Alexandria, who died in 394 and 
wliose reputation foi wisdom and saintliness 
attiacted many monks to tlie various heimitages 
over which he ruled Apparently about the 
beginning of the fourth centuiy monks began to 
live together undiu a common roof, and build- 
ings began to be erected as monasteries instead 
of the separate cells 111 which the hermits had 
lived Pachomius (q.v.,) founded an immense 
monastery about 340 on the island of Tabenn® 
in the Nile He drew Uj) for his subjects a 
monastic rule, the fust definite set of regula- 
tions of the kind on record. Many thousands of 
disciples flocked to him, and he founded seveial 
other monasteries for men, and one for women 
under the direction of his sister All of these 
institutions recognized Die authority of a single 
superior — an abbot or archimandrite They con- 
stitute the original tvpe of the religious order 
8t. Basil the Great (q v ) made a visit to the 
Egyptian monasteiies shortly after his student 
days at Athens, about the lime that Pachomius 
was beginning liis woik. Basil, on his return 
to Asia, founded monasteries m Pontus and 
Cayipadocia, thus ucqiining the name of Father 
of Monasticism in the East Ihe Greek father 
drew up a set of rules, still extant, which has 
influenced subsequent founders of religious or- 
deis more than any other 

St Jerome tianslated the rule of Pacliomms 
into Latin foi the use of his oivn monks at 
Bethloliem and of certain of the Latins in Italy. 
Dom Gasijuet says that in the time of St 
Jerome and St Augustine the monastic life was 
well recognized as an integral part of the 
Ohiircirs system There w^as no established code 
of rules, liowever, to which all the monks were 
bound to conform tliemselves; an individual 
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might pass from tliis or that house to any other 
in which the monastic life was led. Monasteries 
continued to spring up in many parts of the 
West during the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies. One of the most famous of these was 
situated on the lies de L6rins in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, off the coast of France, near the 
present town of Cannes. Another was that 
founded by St. Martin of Tours at Poitiers, 
under the direction of St, Hilary, Bishop of that 
city. Many monasteries flourished in Ireland 
during these centuries and furnished missionary 
monks who spread not only Christianity, but 
also civilization and an awakening love for 
literature and the arts, among the barbarians 
who had overrun the continent of Europe. 
Columbanus, an Irish monk of the end of the 
sixth century, drew up a monastic rule tliat, 
because of its strictness, has been the model of 
many subsequent austere orders. Perpetual 
silence, complete abstinence from flesh meat, 
daily fasting, labor, reading, prayer, poverty, 
humility, and chastity are the essence of his 
presoriptions 

The monastic rule which had most influence 
in the West, however, was that of St Benedict, 
who about 529, after a youth passed as a soli- 
tary, gathered some monks who had been at- 
tracted to his solitude at Subiaco and founded 
the monastery of Monte Cassino This became 
the mother house of Western monasticism. 
Benedict founded seven other monasteries 
(among them one for women under the direc- 
tion of his sister, St. Scholastica, at Piombiarole, 
about 5 miles from Monte Cassino) and de- 
servedly bears the name of Patriarch of the 
Monks of the West Benedict’s rule is charac- 
terized by a wide and wise discretion To 
secure the end more certainly, those who desired 
to walk in the path of the Gospel counacds under 
his guidance promised a lifelong obedience. 
‘‘This was the first introduction of a profession 
for life according to the rule, and it was known 
to the monk who wished to fight under the law 
that as the rule says ‘From that day it was not 
lawful for him to withdraw his neck from the 
yoke of the rule.’ The result of this introduc- 
tion was twofold * on the one hand it established 
firmly the perpetuity of the cloistral family life, 
that stability in the community which has since 
become the characteristic mark of monasticism; 
and on the other hand for the only will of the 
abbot or superior, it substituted a code of laws 
by which his government was to be guided ” 
(Gasquet ) Nevertheless the rule itself shows 
that, though St. Benedict required obedience to 
his code of regulations, he never intended to 
forbid other customs and practices In fact, he 
expressly refers his followers to the rule of St 
Basil and others for further guidance 

The immediately succeeding centuries saw a 
wonderful development of monasticism in the 
West, llie monasteries became the home of 
learning. Monks were the teachers of the world 
and went forth as missionary preachers into 
England, Germany, and the nations of northern 
and central Europe. Agriculture as well as 
civilization became their care, and the first 
serious attempt to do away with serfdom was 
under their rule. Education for women devel- 
oped first in the convents and then spread to 
their sisters in the world, xintil women were 
better educated than at any preceding period in 
history. In the monasteries and convents ex- 
pert nursing of the sick and wounded ^d the 
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' first germs of modern clinical medicine devel- 
1 oped. Many members of royal families became 
I monks and nuns, and the first glimmer of under- 
standing between different orders of society 
appeared. 

According to the rule of St. Benedict, each 
monastery was separate and wholly distinct, 

' with an independent life of its own. The first 
serious attempt at union was made at a great 
' assembly held at Ai\-la-Chapelle in 817, under 
the guidance of St. Beru'dict of Aniane. Here 
rules for the better regulation of monastic life 
were passed. Benedict had gn‘at influence with 
the Emperor Louis the Pious, tlie son of Charle- 
magne He planned to secure the most absolute 
uniformity among the monks of all monasteries 
and was second(*d in his effort by tlie sovereign. 
Benedict was chosen as general This assembly 
caused a reawakening of the monastic spirit 
throughout Europe and affected also England, 
where the Concoidm Ivegularis, which prescribed 
one set of monastic customs for the whole of 
England, was adopted In the next century oc- 
curs the greatest name in monastic history, that 
of Cluny. The ideal of Cluny was the existence 
of one great central monastery, with depemden- 
cies spread over many lands and forming a vast 
feudal hierarchy. The suboidinate monasteries 
W'cre dependents in the strictest sense. Their 
superiors were not called abbots, but priors 
The superior of every house, however gieat, was 
the nominee of the abbot of Cluny, the profes- 
sion of every member was made in the name and 
with the sanction of the abbot of Cluny Cluny 
remains, in spite of the defects of its feudal 
character, one of the chief factors in the^history 
of the eleventh century. The authority of Peter 
the Venerable, the contemporary of St. Bernard, 
was recognized by 2000 dependent monasteries. 
The Cisteician system of monasticism is the 
next featuie of historical development It was 
founded by St St(‘phen Harding, an English- 
man, who early left his oi\n country to live in 
France He adopted the rule of St Benedict; 
the heads of other houses were abbots, but at- 
tached to the mother house by the obligation of 
yearly assembling at Oiteaux, wliile the abbot 
of Citeaux had the rigiit to visit all other mon- 
asteries and, while forbidden to interfere w'lth 
the management of their temporalities without 
the consimt of the community, could insist on 
leforms in discipline if he deemed them neces- 
sary I he greatest of the Cistercians was St 
Bernal d, who founded, with 32 young nobles, 
the monastery of Clairvaux 

During th(‘ Crusades came the organization 
of religious bodies for definite pious purposes 
whose members were bound by the usual obliga- 
tions of monasticism, yet did not withdraw 
entirely from the world Th<' Knights of St 
John (see Saint John of Jerusalkm, Knights 
OF), the Knights Templars (qv ), and the Teu- 
tonic Knights ( q v ) are the best known of 
these. Incited by their example, or as a result 
of the same spirit, many nonmilitary religious 
orders were founded during and lUst after the 
Crusades, with the purpose of definite work to 
be accomplished outside of the monasteries. 

The fourth T^ateran Council decreed that no 
further religious orders should be founded, yet 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century saw 
the rise of two great mendicant orders, those of 
St. Francis (see Fbancihcans) and of St. 
Dominic (see Dominicans). The members of 
these orders, in spite of their vow of absolute 
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poverty, soon became prominent in the Church 
and in the universities and as poets, preachers, 
philosophers, writers, scientists, and teachers. 
The next great advance in monasticism was the 
foundation of the Jesuits (qv.), a teaching, 
preaching missionary order with a special vow 
to go wherever they should be sent by the Pope. 
Their institute has proved the model on which 
most modern religious congregations have been 
based 

Monasticism has been, at least in the West, 
in constant development, always growing more 
closely in touch with the shifting environment 
in which it was placed in the course of time. 
The skc'ptical spint of the eighteenth centur^^ 
was unfavorable to monastic evolution, but the 
nineteenth saw a icawakening. Persecution and 
confiseation for political and pecmuaiy reasons 
hav(‘ 1 educed the niuiil)ers of religious conimuni- 
ti(*s, but under a systinn of true religious liberty, 
as in the United States, wide extension of the 
religious ordeis has conn* about In the re- 
ligious communities of the United States in 
1915 there were 4415 brothers, 3788 piiests, and 
55,575 sisters There weie also many novices 
and postulants not includc'd in these figures. 

For further details of the monastic life, the 
general arrangement of monasteries, and the 
relation of the older orders to the development 
of Euiopean civilization, sei' tlie articles on the 
vanous oideis, especially Beneijictinks. 
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HONASTIB, m5n'a-st6r'. A fortified seaport 
on the east coast of Tunis, 65 miles southeast 
of the city of Tunis. It is surrounded by a 
strong wall crowned with towers and has a 
number of mosques and a normal school estab- 
lished by the French The chief manufactures 
are soap and oil, but its trade is declining 
Pop., about 6000 Monastir is the ancient 
Ruspina. 

MONASTIB, or Bitolia. An important city 
in the extreme southern part of Servia, 15 miles 
from the Greek frontier. It is located in a 
broad valley of the Nije Mountains, 85 miles 
northwest of Saloniki, with which it is con- 
nected by rail (Map Balkan Peninsula, ("4), 
and, of all Servian cities, ranks next to Bel- 
grade in population. It is an important garri- 
son town, with large bai racks, military hospital, 
aisenal, etc There are several mosques, a 
school of arts and sciences, and other educa- 
tional institutions The town cariies on a 
large trade in wheat, tobacco, woolens, and 
skins, and makes gold and silver ware and car- 
pets. Until the Balkan War (qv.), Monastir 
was the capital of the Vilayet of Monastii m 
the Ottoman Empire It sunendered to the 
Servians on Nov. 18, 1912, and was confirmed 
to them by the treaties of London and Bucharest 
(1913). Pop, 1905, about 60,000, of whom the 
majority are Mohammedans and Christian 
Bulgarians 

MONATJL, m6-naF. The Anglo-Indian name 
for any of the gorgeously plum aged and crested 
pheasants of the genus Lophophorus, commonly 
known as Impeyans, which inhabit the forests 
of the Himalayas The three species are objects 
of sport, and their skins were formerly in d(*- 
mand for millinery Stringent game laws now 
protect the birds from wholesale slaughter and 
exportation for this pin pose in all locations 
where the British have influence 

MON^AZITE (fiom Gk. monazetn, 

to be solitary, from monos, single). A 

phosphate of the cerium group of metals, prin- 
cipally cerium, lanthanum, and didymium, with 
varying amounts of thoria and silica. It is 
yellow, red, or reddish brown in color, has a 
resinous lustre, and ciystallizes in the rnono- 
clmic system, the crystal individuals measuiing 
only a fraction of an inch in length Monazite 
is commcTcially valuable owing to its contain- 
ing thorium, which is utilized in th(* form of 
oxide in the manufacture of Welsbach and other 
gas mantles. The* cerium obtained from the 
separation of the metallic oxides is employed as 
cerium oxalate in pharmacy Monazite occurs 
in association with the older crystalline rocks, 
especially granite and gneiss, in the southern 
Appalachians, Brazil, Norwa;\, Rilesia, and Rus- 
sia, but the only important sources of the 
mineral are North Carolina and Brazil The 
dejiosits m North Carolina are of placer nature 
and occur along the channels of the streams 
which have concentrated the heavier minerals 
in the lower layers of the sands and gravels 
In Brazil the deposits are found along the sea- 
shore. The monazite is obtained by washing 
the sands and gravels in sluices, a process 
similar to gold washing. The concentrates thus 
obtained contain from 70 to 90 per cent of 
monazite, with 1 587 per cent of tlioria. The 
output of monazite in the United States in 
1912 was 1272 pounds, valued at $159 Impor- 
tation in 1911, $215,700; in 1913, $87,000; 
chiefly from Brazil. 
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MONBOIKBO, Jamks BuRNi!rrr, Lord (so 
called, by Scottish custom, as Lord of Session) 
(1714-99). A Scottish ludge and author, horn 
at Monboddo, Kincardineshire He was edu- 
cated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, at Edin- 
burgh, and, in civil law, at Croningen and was 
admitted a member of the Faculty of Advoeati^s 
at Edinburgh in 1737. He jnepared a collection 
of the Denswn^ of the Jjords of Counetl and 
Seasion (1826, in Brown’s Supplement to the 
DicUonary of Deotsions), He was, howevcT, 
far better known as a litterateur, in particular 
through his Onqtn and Progtess of Language 
(6 vols., 1773-92) and Anetent Metaphysics 
(6 vols,, 1779-99), m defense respectively of 
Greek literature and Greek philosophy, both 
erudite, formerly ridiculed for their eccen- 
tricities and paradoxes and now generally re- 
garded as singularly acute in thou obseivationa 
and scientifically in ad\ance of their time. 

MONBUTTli, mon-but'too, or Mangbatttt. 
A country in Central Afiica, between hit 3“ 
and 4® JN and long. 28° and 29° E , containing 
about 4000 equate miles, with a population once 
estimated at 1,500,000 (Map: Congo, K 2) It 
is an elevated table-land, 2500 feet above tlie 
sea, and through it the Kibaly and Gadda rivers 
flow to form the Welle. The soil (producing 
tobacco, sugar cane, sesame) is fruitful, needing 
little cultivation The inhabitants are cannibals 
of cliocolate color, piacticing polyj'amy and cir- 
cumcision and wearing garments made of baik 
cloth. They are skillful smiths Since Scliwein- 
furth visited their powerful and populous king- 
dom, it IS said to have been almost depopulated 
by slave tradeis and Mahdists. 

MONCABA, ni6n-kji'Dh, Fiuncisco de, (’onde 
DE OsuNA, MAUQuktt DE Aitona (1686-1635). 
A Sfianish diplomat, soldier, and historian, Ixirn 
at Valencia. At first Ambassador at the court 
of the Empeior Feidinand II, he was in 1633 
appointed generalissimo of tJie Spanish forces 
in the Netherlands and twice defeated the Hri nee 
of Orange. He published a woik of considerable 
histoiical value entitled Expcdwtdn de los Cata- 
lanes y Aragoneses contra T ureas y Oriegos 
1623), which has frequently been reprinted 
(eg, vol. XXI of the Bibhoteca de autores 
espanoleSy edited and annotated by Gayetano 
Kosell, 1852), G Schlumberger published Ew- 
p4diUon des '^Ahnugavares” ou RouHers Cata- 
lans en Orient de Van 1S02 d Van 1311 (Pans, 
1903) 

HONCALIEBI^ mbn'ka-lya'r^ A town in 
the Province of Turin, Italy, situated on the 
right bank of the Po, 6 miles south of Turin. 
The Royal Palace, built m 1470, has a picture 
gallery. The town has many beautiful villas, a 
fourteenth -century chuich, a Gymnasium, a 
meteorological institute, a theatre, brick and 
lime kilns, and manufactures matches. Pop. 
(commune), 1001, 11,661, 1911, 12,925 

MONCEAXJX, m6N's6', Parc de. A Paris 
park, attractively laid out m 1778 by the Duke 
of Orleans, afterwai d known as Philippe Egalit^i, 
which became a fashionable resort and a favor- 
ite place for f^^tos and balls. It became na- 
tional property during the Revolution, was 
restored to the Orl^^ans family at the Restora- 
tion, and was finallv purchased^ by the city of 
Paris and converted into a public park. 

MONCET, mON's^i', Boiv Adrien Jeannot de, 
Duke of Cqneotjano (17.54-1842). A French 
soldier, born at Moncey (Doubs) He took an 
active part in the campaign of the Pyr^iees in 


1794 and was made a general in the same year. 
In the Italian campaign of 1800-01 he greatly 
distinguished himself, became marshal of the 
Empire in 1804, and after his return to France 
received tlie title of Duke of (kmegliano (1808) 
and the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor 
In^ the succeeding war with Spain he fought 
brilliantly, especially at Saragossa in 1809. 
Moncey advised against the invasion of Russia 
and did not accompany the army thither in 
1812, but he was ])iominent in the defense of 
Paris against the allied forces in 1814. Louis 
XVnr made him a peer, and Moncey remained 
neutral during the events of the Hundred Days. 
His refusal of the ])residency of the Council 
deputed to try Marshal Ney lost him all his 
honors, but a y(*ar later, after a brief imprison- 
ment, these were letunu'd to him He made 
his last active campaign m Spain in 1823 In 
1833 he was made governor of the Invalides. 

MONCK, milnk, Charles Stanley, fourth 
Vi.scmTNT (1819-94). A British administrator, 
bom at Templemore, County Tipperary, Ireland. 
He graduated at Trinity ' C’ollcge, Dublin, in 
1841 and was called to the lush bar in tlu* same 
year He was elected to Parliament as a 
Liberal member for Portsmouth in 1852 and 
W'as reelected in 1855, hut was unsuccessful in 
1859 He w^as a Loid of the Treasury from 1855 
to 1858 and w^as appointed (xovernor-Gcneral 
of (hinada m 1861 At tins time the legislative 
union of 1841 was breaking dowm, and in 1864 
government Avas ])iactically at a deadlock Pub- 
lic men weie looking to a confederation to solve 
the ])roblems of Canadian politics Monck’s 
tactful nianagement and conciliatory temper 
wTre an important factoi in the crisis Largely 
by his efl'orts the reform leader, George Brown 
(qv ), was induced in 1864 to enter the famous 
coalition ministry which carried on the govern- 
ment while the plans for confederation were 
being put into elTect. Monck had to a certain 
extent initiated and encouraged those plans and 
did much to bring them to completion He was 
therefore reappointt‘d Governor-General in 1867 
on the confederation of the provinces into the 
Dominion, hiit resigned the next year In 1871 
he served on the Irish national education com- 
mission find on the commission to eariy out the 
act for the disestHblishinenl of the Iiisli church. 
In 1882 he was appointed on the commission for 
administ(‘nng the Tush T.arid A(‘t, but letired 
two years later He succeeded his father as 
Viscount in the Irish peerage in 1849 and was 
made Viscount in the peerage of Great Britain 
in 1806 

MONCK, George See Monk, George. 

MONCKTON, Richard, Baron See Mtlnes, 
Richard Monckton, Baron Houghton. 

MONCLOVA, ni&n-kh"/va. A town of the 
State of Coaliuila, Mexico, situated 103 miles 
iiortlnvest of the capital, Saltillo, on the Na- 
tional Hailways of Mexico, and the terminus of 
a branch liiK' to Cuatro Cienegas (Map* Mexico, 
H 4) rt is the centre of an agricultural and 
stock-raising distnct and contains some rail- 
road shops and a big cotton factory Monclova 
was settled during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century and was important as the 
starting point for the early Spanish entradas 
into Texas Under then rule it continued to be 
the seat of g(m‘rnment for this portion of Now 
Spain and during a brief period w^as the capital 
of the dual State of Coahuila and Texas. Pop., 
1900, 0684; 1910, 6872 ’ 
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MONCMEFF, m^in-kref', William Thomas 
(1794-1857). An English dramatist, born in 
London, son of a Strand tradesman named 
Thomas, llie name Moncrieff he assumed for 
theatrical purposes Moncrieflf’s first success 
was at Ashley’s with The Dandy Family; and 
in 1820 The Lear of Frimte JAfe, with Junius 
Brutus Booth as hero, enjoyed a long run But 
his most popular pioduction was Tom and Jijrry 
(1821), a dramatization of Life %n London by 
Pierce Egan (qv), whose Boxtana Moncrieff 
had begun to publish in 1818 He managed 
Vauxhall Cardens in 1827 and in 183.^ leased 
the City Theatre. Soon afterward his sight 
failed, and in 184.3 he became totally blind 
The following year he entered the Charterhouse 
in London. Moncrieff’s theatiical reminiseences 
were published in the ^nnday Times in 1851 
lie edited Helections frow Diamatic Works 
(London, 1850), containing 24 of his own plays. 

MONCRIEFF PITS. Excavations used m 
the system of gun mounting otiginated by »Sir 
Alexander Moncrieff (1829-1006) for the heavy 
ordnance* of coast batteries, first introduced 
about 1868 1’his system utilizes the stored 
energy of the lecoil of the gun to the loading 
position to icturn it to the firing position The 
Cro/ier-Bufiington disnppeanng gun carriage, 
used in the* United States (’oast Aitilleiy, is the 
modem example of this typo of gun mount The 
return to firing position is accomplished by the 
fall of weights previously laised by the recoil 
of the gun See Ordnance.^ 

MONCTON, munk'ton A town and port of 
entry in Westmoi eland County, New Brunswick, 
Canada, on the Petitcodiac River, which flows 
into the Bay of Fundv, and the Intercolonial, 
National Transcontinental, and the Moncton and 
Buctouche railroads, 89 miles northeast of St. 
John (Map New Brunswick, E 2) It is at 
the liead of river navigation and has a fine 
harbor There is a difference of 30 feet between 
high and low tides The town possesses two 
parks. It manufaotnres cotton, flour, planing- 
mill products, leather, underwear, hats and caps, 
builders’ materials, aerated waters, biscuits, 
barrels, mattresses, wire fences, foundry and 
niachine-siiop products, and wooden ware The 
general offices and jinncipal shops of the Inter- 
colonial Railroad, and also the railway yards 
and shops of the National Transcontinental, aie 
located here, and there is a large trade in lum- 
ber and agricnltuial products Oil and natural 
gas are found in the vicinity, 20 gas wells yield- 
ing over 50,000,000 feet of gas daily The 
United States is repiesented by a commercial 
agent. Pop, 1901, 9026, 1911, 11,345 

MOND, mbnd, Qer pron mfint, Lunwia 
(1839-1909) A German chemist, born at 
Cassel, where he attended the Polytechnic 
School He finished his education at the uni- 
versities of Marburg and Heidelberg In 1862 
he went to England, where he was employed in 
a Leblanc soda manufactory, and in that connec- 
tion worked out his method of recovering the 
sulphur that had been lost as calcium sulphide 
in the Leblanc soda process Two years later 
he erected a similar manufactory at Utrecht 
In 1867 he again returned to England, where he 
lived thenceforth In 1873 he established, ^vith 
Sir John Brunner as partner, a largo manufac- 
tory of alkali, employing the Solvay process. 
He greatly improved the ammonia process of 
making bleaching powder and solved the problem 
of recovering chlorine lost in the form of ehlor- 
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ide of calcium. (See Soda.) One use to which 
he put part of his great wealth was the found- 
ing in 1896 of the David Faraday Laboratory of 
the Royal Institution, London. He made a 
large collection of paintings, which are de- 
scribed in The Mond Collection, by J. P. Richter 
(2 vols , 1910). 

mondoSedo, ni6n'i)f)-nyri'D6. A town of 
northwest Spam, in the Province of Lugo, situ- 
ated in a mountain valley 12 miles from the 
Biscayan coast (Map* Spain, B 1) It was 
anciently an important town It has a cathedral 
begun in the thirteenth century, with a baroque 
fa(,'ade, and tlam restor(‘d in the seventeenth 
century. There are marble quarries in the 
neighborhood llie town manufactures cotton 
and linen fabrics. Pop, 1900, 10,619, 1910, 
9725 

MONDOVt, mon'd6-ve'. An episcopal town 
in the Province of Cuneo, Italy, on the Ellero, a 
branch of the Po, 42 miles south of Turin ( Map : 
Italy, A 2) It had a university fiom L560 to 
1719 Among its notable structures are the 
cathedral of San Donato, dating from 1450, a 
citadel with a Gothic tower, erected in 1573, a 
royal lyceuni, and a bishop’s palace. 
three public libraries Its educational insti- 
tutions include an industrial school and a teeh- 
iiieal institute Near by is a ebapel built by 
Vittozzi, containing the remains of Charles 
Emmanuel I. There are manufactures of ma- 
chinery, cloth, silk, paper, books, and earthen- 
ware At the battle of Mondovi, on April 21, 
3790, the Sardinians were totally defeated by 
the French. Pop. (commune), 1901, 19,255, 
1911, 19,593. 

MONEL (mbn'd) METAL. Sec Nickel. 
MO'NER (from Neo-Lat. monei'on, from Gk. 
fjLoviliprjs, mon^rCs, solitary, from yovos, monos, 
single -j“ dpaplvKeip, ararinkein, to join) The 
Himplest form of Protozoa and the nearest to 
what may have been the most primitive living 
being nie Mon era of Haeckel diffei from the 
rhizojiods (Ania?ba, etc ) in wanting a nucleus 
and contractile vesicles Their body substance 
is homogeneous throughout, not divided into a 
tenacious outer and soft inner mass, as in 
Animha They move by the contraction of the 
body and the irregular protrusioq of portions 
of the body, forming either simple processes 
(pseudopodia) or a network of gelatinous 
threads. The food, as some diatom, desmid, or 
protozoan, is swallowed whole, being surrounded 
and engulfed by the body, and the protoplasmic 
matter then absorbed ‘ The simplest form 
known, and supposed to he really a living being, 
is Haeckel’s Protammba It is like an amceba, 
but is not known to have a nucleus and vacuoles 
It reproduces by simple self-division, much as 
in Amoeba The individual inoner— eg, Pro- 
tamoeba — is simply a speck or drop of trans- 
parent, often colorless, viscid fluid This drop 
of protoplasm has the power of absorbing the 
protoplasm of other living beings, and thus of 
increasing in size — i , growing; and in taking 
its food makes various mov(*ments, one or more 
parts of its body being more movable than 
others, the faculty of motion thus being for the 
moment specialized; it has apparently the power 
of selecting one kind of food in preference to 
another and, finally, of reproducing its kind by 
a process not only of simple self-division, but 
also of germ production. Consult Ernst Haeckel, 
History of Creation, revised by E. R. Lankester 
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(4th ed., 2 vols., New York, li>06). 8ee 
Protista. 

MONESSEN, m6-n68'’n. A borough m West- 
moreland Co , Pa , 39 miles by rail south of 
Pittsburgh, on the Monongahela River, and on 
the l^ennsylvania and the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie lailroads (Map Pennsylvania, B 7). 
TJiere are large steel and sheet and tin plate 
works, foundri(‘s and maebine shops, a wire- 
fence factory, lumber yards, box factory, brew- 
ery, and brickworks, the products of which are 
8hi})j)ed in large quantities A bridge spans the 
rner at this point Tlie giowth of Moni'ssen 
has been rapid Pop, 1900, 2197, 1910, 11,775; 
1914 (U. S est ), 18,752 

MONESTIER, m6'neB'ty&', Jean (1855- 
). A French civil engineer, born at Saint- 
Rome (Lozere) lie becann* president of the 
Council of Lozere and ciiief engineer of bridges 
and highways For a time he was Ministt'r of 
Public Works and engineer of the Seme depart- 
ment He was made Oihcer of the Legion of 
Honor. 

MONET, nid'ni', Claude (1840- ). A 

Flench landscape painter, the Ic^adcr of the Ini- 
prc'^sioriist school which gained its name from 
ins painting “Impression, Rising Sun,” ex- 
hibited in 1874 He wuis born in Paris, Nov 14, 
1840 When a youth he enteied tlie atelier of 
the Classicist Gleyre, but lack of sympathy with 
the style of w'ork 4'xecuted there caused his 
withdiaw'al in the beginning his fancy was 
strongly drawn to the woik of Courbet and 
Corot, and certain mannerisms, which dis- 
appeared with increasing yeais, indicate tlie in- 
11 uence of the Barbizon school To a certain 
(‘xtent he is indebted also to Manet and the 
Japanese. He, however, admitted no master 
and for the most part drew^ liis inspiration 
directly from nature, apparently caring little 
for subject, detail, or composition His aim is 
cluefly to reproduce the effects of light and air, 
to portray the fleeting aspect of things. To 
Monet the effects of complementary contrasts 
and color mixtures are so distinctive and certain 
that to those not similarly trained his repie- 
sentation of tliera appears affected and exag- 
gerated, but w’lien seen under subdued light and 
from the requisite point of distance, tiiey show 
groat excellence For ov(*r 20 ,> eai s he strugf>led 
against ridicule and hostile ciitici'^m before bis 
artistic ideas wine accepti'd Part of that time 
he spent m Holland, England, and Italy before 
finally taking uj) liis residence at Giverriy, 
France His earlier style may be studunl in 
“The Breakfast” (Luxembourg), “Camille,” 
“Fontainebleau Forest” (1806), “Vessels Leav- 
ing Havre” (1808), and many landscapes pro- 
duced before 1875, nine of whicli are m the 
Moreau-Nelaton collection, Miis^^e des Arts 
Decoratifs (Lou\re). Among his later works 
may be mentioned. “Bordigliera” — the towm m 
the half distance, led up to by a foliaged fore- 
ground; “The Orchard” — a landscape, vibrating 
with light and showing well the possibilities of 
Monet’s use of pure color, “The Sun in a Fog, 
Waterloo Bridge” (1904); “Palazzo Dario, 
Venice” (1908) “Tlie Church of V^theuil,” 
“The Rocks of Belle Isle,” “Saint-Lazare Sta- 
tion,” and six other paintings arc in the Luxem- 
bourg Monet’s art reached its fullest expression 
in his series of variations of the same theme, 
as in “Rouen Cathedial” (Luxembouig) , “Water 
Lili(‘8,” and “Views of the Tliames,” which 
present a wonderful analysis of liglit ^nsult: 
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! Theodore Duret, Le peiivtre Claude Monet 
(Pans, 1878), English translation, Monet and 
the French Jmpresmomsts (London., 1912) ; J. 

: C Van Dyke, in Modern French Masters (New 
L York, 1896) ; W H. Fuller, Monet and hia 
I Paintings (ib., 1899). 

MONET A, m6-na'ta, Ernesto Teodoro ( 1833- 
! ). An Italian journalist and pacifist. He 

was bom in Milan, w'here bis father was a 
prominent patriot. As a boy he took part in 
I the Milan uprising of 1848. He was a general- 
1 staff* officer in Garibaldi’s army and in 1861-67 
. served in the Italian army. He had been editor 
of La Lihcra J*arola, a Turin jouinal, in 1860- 
61, and from 1867 to 1896 was director of the 
great Milan National-Democratic newspaper il 
i;^ccolo. About 1870 he became interested in the 
movement for international peace and formed 
peace societies in northern Italy, notably the 
Comice Internationale of Milan m 1878 and the 
Unione Lombarda in 1887 He was an Italian 
delegate to several peace eongi esses and in 1906 
was president of the International Congress 
held in Milan The next year he received the 
Nobel peace prize in special recognition of his 
book Le gueriCy le insur^ezione, e la pace nel 
secolo XIX (3 vols, 1903 et seq ) Moiieta was 
made a member of the Carnegie Consultative 
Council He edited La Vita Internaztonale 
(1807 et secj ) and the Almanaoo pro pace 
MON'ETARY COMMISSION of the United 
States Congress. The fall in the value of sil- 
ver after 1873 w^as the source of much debate in 
the Forty-fointh Congress, and in August, 1876, 
a joint resolution was passed for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of tliree Rtuiators and 
three Representatives, together with exjierts 
chosen by the fornu*r, to inquire into : ( 1 ) the 
eau8(‘8 and economic effects of the decline in 
silver; (2) the policy of restoring the double 
standard, (3) the policy of retaining in cir- 
culation the legal-tender notes, and (4) the 
best means for lesuining specie payments. Tlie 
commission as organized consisted of Senators 
John P. Jones, Lewis V. Bogy, and George S. 
Boutw^ell ; Representatives Randall L Gibson, 
George Willard, and Richard P Bland William 
S. Grocsbeck, of Ohio, and Prof. Francis Bowen, 
of Massachusetts, weie the expert members of 
the coiuimssion, and Georg(‘ M. Weston, of 
Maine, was appointed its secretary The inetT- 
iiigs of tlie eorannssioii were held in New York 
and Washington in the winter of 1876-77. The 
majoiity report of the commission declared that 
the recent production of silver relatively to gold 
had not been greater than formerly, but that 
the decline in the value of silver had resulted 
mainly from the demonetization of silver in 
Geimany, the United States, and the Scandina- 
vian states, the closure of the mints of Europe 
to its coinage, the temporary diminution of the 
Asiatic demand, the exaggeration of the yield 
of the Nevada silver mines, and the fear of fur- 
ther action against silver coinage by the govern- 
ments. The policy of adopting the gold standard 
was condemned in severe terms, and the un- 
restricted coinage of both metals was recom- 
mended. The report further stated that an 
attempt to introduce monometallism would re- 
sult in a ruinous contest for a gold standard 
with the European nations, while, if silver were 
remonetized by the United States, the effect 
would be to attract that metal from other coun- 
tries while it was cheap, in exchange for what 
the United States had to export; and that the 
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latter country would thus liavc the benefit of 
the rise which the commission believed would 
take place in its value when the temporary 
causes of its depression had passed. Boutwell 
made a minority report against remonetization 
of silver except on the basis of international 
agreement, and Prof. Francis Bowen dissented 
from the majority report, arguing in geneial for 
the gold basis, but declaring in favor of the 
remonetization of silver on adding to the quan- 
tity of pure silver in a dollar enough to make 
its bullion value equal to the then value of a 
gold dollar. 

The government published a summary of this 
report, together with papers prepared for tlie 
commission on ‘‘Asiatic Trade and Flow of 
Silver to the East,^’ “C/onstitutional Powers of 
Congress and the States with Respect to Me- 
tallic Money,” “Legislation on Subsidiary Silver 
Coin,” and “The Trade Dollar ” In addition to 
these the government published a collection of 
valuabb* statistics gathered by the commission 
relating to the production, distribution, and 
relative value of the two metals and to the 
monetary svsteins of forengn countries 

MONETABY CONFEBENCES, I]sn^.Ri^A- 
TlONAL Conferences between lepiesentatives of 
the United States and vaiious European Powers 
for the discussion of united action with refer- 
ence to monetary matters were held in 1807, 
1878, 1881, and 1892 

France, on completing the Latin Monetary 
Union (qv.), indulged in the hope that other 
nations miglit join the union and brought the 
matter to the attention of other governments 
through diplomatic channels. France called the 
conference of 1867 during the exposition of that 
year with the thought of furthering this project. 
Nineteen states w^re represented at the confer- 
ence The first question debated was wdiether 
an existing system or a wholly new one was best 
adapted to secure international coinage The 
answer w^as in favor of an existing system, and 
it w'as admitted that the system of the Latin 
Union would probably be best adapted to this 
purpose A second question was “Is there a 
])Ossibility of establishing at this time identities 
or partial coincidences of monetary types on a 
w'lde scale, on the basis and witii the condition 
of the adoption of the silver standard exclu- 
sively’” A third question repeats this inijuirv 
for the gold standard exclusively, and a fourth 
for the double standards with a common ratio 
These questions were discussed together, but the 
debate w^as not properly one of standards. The 
conference declared unanimously in favor of the 
gold standard as a basis of an international 
coinage. But in this conference the whole qui^s- 
tion of standards was incidental. Whether a 
unit should be adopted for all the nations or 
whether coincidences in the value of the coins 
should be effected were the most important 
questions considered. Finally, a resolution was 
adopted that all gold coins w^hich w^tTe multiples 
of five francs should have legal circulation in 
all the contracting states. The work seemed to 
be complete, and the conference adjourned with 
mutual congratulations; but there the matter 
ended, as no treaties to carry out the plans were 
contracted. 

Quite different was the purpose of the confer- 
ences of 1878, 1881, and 1892 A fall in the 
value of silver as compared with gold had taken 
place, and the silver currency threatened to de- 
preciate seriously and perhaps endanger the 


monetaiy systems of those countries in which 
the double standard existed. In 1867 the ratio 
between silver and gold, which for many yeais 
had been below the French ratio of 1 to 15%, 
rose above it, and m 1874 rose above the Ameri- 
can ratio of 1 to 16, and by 1878 had reached 1 
to 17.94. In the mi'antime prices had begun to 
fall The initiative for the conference of 1878 
proceeded from the United States The coinage 
law of February of that year authorized the 
President to invite “the govi'rnments of the 
countries composing the Latin Union so called, 
and of such other European nations as he may 
deem advisable, to join the United States in a 
conference to adopt a common ratio between 
gold and silver, for the purpose of establishing, 
internationally, the use of bimetallic money, and 
secuiing fixity of relati\e value between those 
metals ” In ri'sponsi' to tlie invitation of the 
United States the principal nations except Uei- 
many sent icqiri'sentatives to the conference, 
which met 111 Pans in August, 1878 Uonsubu- 
able solicitude was expressed at the confeieni'c 
lest silver should be wdiolly discaided, tliough 
no agieement could be reached on bimetallism 
This m particular W'as tlie attitude of Ureat 
Biitain, concerned as she was for the currency 
of India. The most bitter hostility to bimetal- 
lism was exhibited by Belgium and Switzerland, 
W'hile France, their partner in the Latin Union, 
was distinctly in favor of it In its advocacy 
of the principle the United States was handi- 
capped by the fact that it was on a paper basis 
and that it was a producer of sihei The pro- 
posals of the United States were rep'cted, the 
European nations uniting in the declaration 
“that it is necessary to maintain in the w^orld 
the monetary functions of silver as w^ell as thos(‘ 
of gold, but that tlie seleidion foi use of one or 
of the other of the two metals, or of both 
simultaneously, should be govmned by th(» 
special position of each state or of each groiij) 
of states” The confluence w^as thus without 
r(*sult 

In 1881 another conference w'as held at Pans. 
Events w’ere rapidly proving that the allegisl 
scarcity of gold was a fact Tlu‘ United States 
began to import gold, and this drew upon tlie 
European stock dhe Bank of England saw its 
gold reserves diminisli and seemed unable to 
check the outflow^ In IVance the n^serve of 
gold in the Bank declined, wliile silver increased 
As the proportion of silver in the metallic re- 
serve increased doubts began to be expressed 
whether gold payments would be maintained 
Uerniany saw the completion of hei monetary 
reform indefinitely postponed by her inability 
to sell her stock of silver coin except at a great 
sacrifice In the United States the pressure for 
free silver continued. France was the prime 
mover in this conference, though the ITnited 
States joined in issuing the invitations Great 
Britain exhibited gieat leserve in the confer- 
ence, and the delegates of other states declared 
themselves bound by strict instructions. Tlie 
discussions w'ere able and learned, but fruitless, 
and the eonfeience adjourned without result. 

It was not until 1892 that another effort was 
made to effect monetary ref 01 m by means of a 
conference In 1891 the President was author- 
ized to call a conference. Great Britain ex- 
hibited more interest than usual, and while she 
declined to join a conference whose only object 
was the discussion of bimetallism, consented to 
take part in a conference to discuss an enlarged 
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monetary use of silver. The British government 
appointed delegates in sympathy with bimetallic 
proposals and sanctioned the appointment of 
pronounced bimetallists by the government of 
India. 

The reception of the proposals of the United 
States on the continent of Europe was less cor- 
dial. France was especially lukewarm and did 
not accept the proposal that the confeience 
should be held at Pans Ai rangenients were 
finally made for a meeting at Brussels. Ger- 
many was noncommittal, but consented to be 
represented at the conlerence. England and the 
United States, as it appeared, were to be the 
moving forces m this eonfeienco. All was in 
leadiness for a meeting in May, 1892, when the 
fear of cholera in Europe caused its postpone- 
ment to November. 

This delay was fatal, for in the meantime two 
political events had occurred which altered the 
attitude of the leading nations. In England the 
Conservative party was overthrown and gave 
place to the Liberals, who had little sympathy 
with bimetallism. The new ministry added to 
the delegation two men who were avowed op- 
ponents of bimetallism. In the United States 
the election of 1H92 resulted in the defeat of the 
party in power. Under these circumstances the 
delegation from the United States could not 
make any binding promises for the incoming 
administration Accordingly the conference had 
little promise of success Whim it met it was 
proposed to discuss any plans for enlarging the 
use of silver, especially such as might be pro- 
posed in the conference before taking up the 
subject of bimetallism. Tins was a programme 
of discussion rather than of action, and after 
some 12 sessions of fruitless debate the confer- 
ence adjourned without any action. 

Consult the reports of the conferences — ^that 
for 1807 being included in the appendix of that 
of 1878 — issued by the United States govern- 
ment, and H. B. Internationa} Monetary 

Conferences (New York, 1898), in which the 
events leading up to the conferences are care- 
fully portrayed. See also bibliography under 
Money 

MONETT, nicVnet'. A city in Barry Co., Mo., 
44 miles west of Springfield, on the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railroad (Map Missouri, 
C 5), The city is engaged in farming and 
stock raising. The commission form of govern- 
ment was adopted in March, 1914. Pop., 1900, 
3116; 1910, 4177 

MONEY (OF. moneie, monoiej monnoye, Fr. 
mormaie^ from Lat, monetd^ money, mint, from 
Monettty an epithet of Juno, in whoso temple at 
Rome money was coined, from monercy to warn, 
connected with memmissey to remember, Gk. 
nipifivosy merimnosy anxious, Skt. smary to re- 
member). The medium of exchange and meas- 
ure of value. Whatever fills those functions, 
however crudely, is money. Of all the substances 
which have been used as money, gold and silver 
take the first place, and the discussion of mcmey 
usually has these m view. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that some of the humbler func- 
tions of money arc to-day performed by nickel 
and copper, and that in times past not only 
other metals, tin, lead, iron, and platinum, have 
been used as money, but also, especially among 
primitive peoples, a wide variety of other ob- 
jects. Jevons enumerates, among other things, 
furl, skins, leather, ^leep, cattle, wampum, 
Oowries, grainsi olive oih tobacco, and |alt, as 


being in use at one time or another for this 
purpose. Primitive as these may be, the enu- 
meration seems to emphasize the fact that it is 
not a substance per se that we designate as 
money, but a substance invested with a certain 
utility. 

So important is this function in modern life 
that we cannot readily conceive of a society 
without some mechanism to perform it. And 
indeed from the earliest days of recorded history 
we find references to money, and there are few 
among the primitive peoples of oui own time 
winch do not possess it in rudimentary form. 
The difl’erencc between the highly civilized 
nations of modern Europe and America and 
their early progenitors or the savage tribes of 
Africa does not consist so much in the fact that 
we use money and they do not, as in the extent 
to w^hich it is used Even though money is r(»- 
corded as known among the most primitive 
peoples, it is tlien of only occasional use, it does 
not penetrate into every relation of social life. 
Peoples whose social organization is based upon 
slavery and patriarchal conditions have little 
need for money, nor is the need great among a 
pastoral or agricultural people when there is 
little differentiation of occupation. On the 
other hand, among highly oigani/ed industrial 
peoples where nearly all piodiice not for in- 
dividual needs but for sale in the market, 
money is in constant and iiniveisal demand. 

The primary function of money is that of a 
medium of exchange; and if in the theory of 
money to-day this characteristic icceives scant 
notice, it is not because it is not fundamentally 
important, but rather because it is compre- 
hended wdth comparative ease Other functions 
are all dei ived from the primary function, 
medium of exchange. 

Whatever the substance used as money may 
be it becomes an object of universal desire. In 
primitive society the most widely desired object 
came to he used as money The fact that an 
object 18 universally desiied fits it in the first 
instance for use as money, but after it acquiri's 
that function it is desired not chiefly for its 
own sake but for its command over other things. 
At an early date tin* desire for peisonal adorn- 
ment singled out the precious metals as money 
par excellence, but at the present tune it is 
not because gold is beautiful that we desire it, 
but because as money it procures for us what- 
ever we may desire. 

In the second place, money is the measure of 
value. The acts of buying and selling fix upon 
the objects bought and sold relative values, and 
it was only a slight step to extend the concep- 
tion of value to things not sold or bought, or 
which are not intended for sale All things 
capable of sale can be valued in terms of money. 
All credit operations depend upon this fact. 
Since the value of the money in use in any 
society is insignificant as compared with its 
total wealth valued in terms of money, it has 
been arguini that the function of money as a 
measure of value is far more important than 
its function as a medium of exchange. And in 
fact the further we get away from primitive 
conditions of trading, the more important does 
this derivative function become. When ail 
wealth is valued in terms of money barter of 
a higher order becomes possible. In the new 
form of bartei, however, the exchange of com- 
modities is indirect. Modern commerce is 
largely based upon it, and while it is most ap* 
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parent in international trade, where balaneea 
only are settled by the transfer of money, it is 
no less widespread and fundamental in domestic 
trade. See Bank, Banking, Credit. 

From the function of a mea'mre of value is 
derived a subordinate function of the greatest 
practical importance, viz., the function of money 
as a standard of value A standard of value is 
simply a measure by which values at different 
periods are compared. The measure of value 
contemplates the estimation of commodities at 
the same time*, the standard of value, their es- 
timation at diffeicnt times. The standard of 
value is often called the standard of debarred 
payments. Credit organization involves future 
payments. These payments are expiessed in 
money and present goods are transferred for a 
promise to pay money in the future. In tiu* 
ordinary transactions of meicaniile life the 
futuiity contemplated is not far distant, but 
in many operations, both puiilic and private, a 
lapse of years is contemplated. In such con- 
tracts stability in the value of money is of the 
highest importance, and were it not that money 
has been 8ub]ect to certain variations, it is 
quite possilile that it would not have been found 
necessary to difleientiatt; tins function fiom that 
of a measure of \alu(\ 

The suhstances winch at various times in the 
world's history have in Hilled these S(‘veriil func- 
tions have not jiei formed the ofhee e(iually well, 
and gradually all except gold, silver, certain 
minor metals, and paper have been eliminated 
among advanced nations 'J'he selection of the 
precious metals for this ])uipose is due in part 
to certain physical clmraetensties and in part 
to economic conditions. In the first place, they 
are durable, and while it is true that there is 
always some loss tlirough abrasion, the process 
is a icmarkably slow one Secondly, they are 
homogeneous and divisible. If a given quantity 
be divided into parts, tliose parts will be ab- 
solutely alike, and the sum of the parts will 
equal the whole. Finally, they aie portable, 
since relatively to iluar weight they arc of high 
value Othei objects siieh as piecious stones 
excel the metals in portability, but they do not 
present the other necessary (lualities of divis- 
ibility and homogeneity. Fui thermore, it should 
he remaiked that the metals are relatively stable 
in value, a result of their dui ability, since the 
existing stock is always so much greatei than 
the annual output that violent fluctuations in 
supply are avoided. Some writers have insisted 
that the money substance should itself possess 
value, and have gone so far as to speak of the 
necessity of intrinsic or inherent value. The 
use of the word intnnsic evidently indicates a 
confusion of thought These writers mean that 
the money aiibsianee should possess a utility 
apart from that which it gains hj virtue of its 
money function It may be true that no sub- 
stance without utility could have become estab- 
lished as money, but this initial primary utility 
is insignificant after it has acquired the greater 
utility which attaches to it as a medium of ex- 
change and measure of value. 

It has already been noted that besides the 
precious metals which possess in a high degree 
the qualities named, other substances, minor 
metals and paper, aie used as money among ad- 
vanced peoples The rfile of the former is quite 
subordinate. For use in minor exchanges they 
are sufficiently jiortable and they possess the 
other physical qualities named. Since their 
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quantity is limited, and provision is usually 
made for convertibility into money made of the 
precious metals, tlieir value is not less stable 
than that of gold and silver. The problems of 
paper money are more complicated, since it is 
used in fai greatei quantities and for large 
payments In portal nlity it excels the metals, 
and. while it is not liter ally indestructible or 
diviHil le, the ease of replacinnent of old notes 
by new, or ^ne denomination by another, is a 
substitute for these qualities Its intrinsic 
value, i e., its utility for nonmonetary uses, is 
of course a negligible quantity. Far more im- 
portant is the question of the stability of its 
value. This question we can answer only after 
an investigation of tlie laws which govern the 
value of money. 

There are two explanations of the value of 
money, oik* that it is fixed by the law of supply 
and demand, the other that it is fixed by the 
costs of pioduction These are the general ex- 
])lanatious of value and are complementary 
rather than antagonistic, llie first is the law 
of market value, the second of normal value. In 
the case of fieely reprotlucible goods, while mar- 
ket value may at a given moment vary from nor- 
mal value, it cannot maintain such variation for 
any length of time. Money is in a leas degree 
fieely reproduced than most of the other goods 
with whiedi it can be compared We should, 
therefore, without neglecting the influence of the 
cost of production, expect to find that in the 
fixation of the value of money supply and de- 
mand are the dominant factors 

Before dis(*us8ing what the supply of money 
and the demand for it are, it may be well to 
call attention to the way in whicli the value of 
money is exjnessed The values of all commod- 
ities are expnsssod in money as prices. Con- 
versely, the pnees of commodities express the 
value of money W^e speak of prices as high or 
low, but we miglit ns w<dl speak of money as 
cheap or dear Money is cheap when prices are 
high, and is d(‘ar winm prices are low. When 
wheat ris('S from 50 cents a bushel to .$1 » 
bushel, we say it has risen in value, but we 
might also say that the wheat price of money 
has fallen, because in the first instance it re- 
quired two bushels of wheat to secure a dollar 
in exchange and m tlie second instance only one 
bushel Wheat in our illustration stands for 
commodities in general, and, while the rise in 
puce of one commodity does not mean that 
money hg-s fallen in value, yet if all commodities 
rise in price we cannot escape the conclusion 
that it has so fallen. Prices and the value of 
money are therefore reciprocals. 

The supply of money is the amount of money 
in existence This has led some writers to say 
that tlie value of money depends upon its quan- 
tity Other things being tHjiial, this is true; but 
it does not in itself nirnish an adequate ex- 
planation of the value of money Assuming that 
no other influences are at work, it must l>e ad- 
mitted that any increase in the quantity of 
money will lower its value and that any di'crease 
will enhance it. There is a certain money work 
to be performed, a certain volume of exchanges 
to be tiansacted If the units of money are 
numerous, each transaction will call for a larger 
number of units than when the money units are 
relatively few. Every increase in the world’s 
money supply has been followed by a rising in 
prices or a fall in the value of money. If the 
fall is not commensurate with the increase in 
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axQOunt, it m b(*caU 8 c the quantity of money is 
not the exclusive factor in fixing the value of 
money. Monetary legislation endeavors to ad- 
just "supply to demand by providing an auto- 
matic regulation of the quantity of money. 
Under a metallic-currency system we usually 
find provisions for the free coinage of the stand- 
ard money metal Should money increase in 
value, i e., should prices fall and thus reveal 
an inadequate supply, free coinage will in a 
measure correct this by attracting to monetary 
use such supplies of the metal as arc available 
for this purpose. So far as nations using the 
same standard are concerned there is a natural 
flow of the metals from one countiy to another 
which prevents any undue deficit or redundancy 
in any one of the countries involved This ail- 
justment takes place automatically tl^iough the 
course of trade. When currency is redundant 
in any country, prices will be high in that 
country and imports will be large relatively to 
exports The settlement of the ri^ulting unfav- 
orable balances will diminish the currency of 
the country where it was formerly redundant 
and so dimmish prices. If money is scarce in 
any country, pi ices will be low, exports large 
relatively to imports, and the resulting favor- 
able balances will bring gold into the country. 
It is obvious, therefore, that international trade 
speedily corrects any local excess or deficit. 

A general excess or deficit in the money sup- 
ply carries with it a certain correction also, but 
the operation is slower. If prices rise, showing 
a fall in the value of money, mining enterprises 
become less profitable, and the additions to the 
volume of money will tend to grow leas On the 
other hand, if prices fall, showing a rise in the 
value of money, mining enterprises become corre- 
spondingly profitable and capital will seek em- 
ployment in them. This is likely to increase the 
production of the metals and by increasing the 
supply to check the rise in value. These effects 
will not be immediate, as capital has great in- 
ertia, and its withdrawal from one line of ac- 
tivity and transfer to another cannot be instan- 
taneous 

The value of money, as of any other commod- 
ity, is immediately dependent upon supply and 
demand. The supply of money admits of easy 
definition; but the demand for money cannot bo 
80 precisely stated. It has been paraphrased as 
the amount of money work to be done, but this 
money work cannot be expressed in statistical 
statements The elements which enter into it 
can, however, be stated. The most important 
and the positive element in the case is the vol- 
ume of exchanges to be accomplished Whatever 
increases the volume of exchanges increases the 
demand for money; whatever diminishes tlie 
volume diminishes the demand. Division of la- 
bor and the evolution of a money economy are 
the most important factors in this increase of 
the money demand. Without a commensurate 
increase of supply, prices under such conditions 
must fall. A diminution in the world’s demand 
for money is not likely, but a diminution in the 
local demand, effecting a temporary rise of prices 
before the correcting influence of international 
trade is felt, may and does occur. 

But the volume of the exchanges is only one 
of several elements in determining the demand 
for money. The first of these is the rapidity of 
monetary circulation, the second the use of 
credit, both of which economize the use of 
money. It is obvious that all simultaneous cash 


transactions reemirt' the use of different pieces of 
money. But tne transactions of a day or a 
year are not simultaneous and the same piece 
of money may fill its functions as a medium of 
exchange many times. When the circulation is 
sluggish the demand for money for a given vol- 
ume of exchanges is far greater than when it is 
lapid Savings banks, e.g., seive to increase the 
rapidity of ciiculation They gather up the 
savings of the poor which would otherwise be 
locked U]), and restore this money to circulation 
Jn countries where savings take the foiiu of 
private hoards, as is largely the case in France, 
moie money is required per capita than in 
Great Britain or the United States 

Far more impoitant in its effect upon the 
money demand is the use of credit (q.v ), bal- 
ances only being paid in money The country 
storekwper who takes from tlu' farmer butter 
and eggs on account, paying in supplies as his 
customers needs aiise, furnishes a homely illus- 
tration of the way in wiiicli ciedit minimizes the 
demand for moiiev In th(‘ laTg(*i business world 
the trade relations aie larely of sucli great sim- 
plicity, but by the mechanism of centres of 
ciedit or banks the transaetjons of a town or of 
even larger aieas ait* 1 educed to a mutual ox- 
eliaiige of goods and debts are canceled without 
the intervention of iiionty Banks and clearing 
houses (see those ai tides) are the agencies by 
which credit is organized 

Supply and demand as affecting the value of 
money are not wholly unrelated phenomena, and 
the explanation of monetary changes cannot be 
found in one element without the other An ex- 
et'ss of supply stimulates demand and prevents 
prices from rising as high as they otherwise 
would. A diminution of supply slackens de- 
mand and prevents pi ices from falling as much 
as they otherwise would This interaction of 
supply and demand prevents changes in the 
money supply from producing effects in the in- 
crease or decrease of pi ices commensurate with 
the changes in the volume of money. It modi- 
fies hut does not obliterate the significance of 
such changes. 

Having considered what fixes the value of 
metallic money, we are now r(‘ady for the ques- 
tion, what determines the value of paper money? 
Despite differences of d(*tail, there are for the 
purpose of this discussion but two classes of 
paper money — convertible and inconvertible. 
The first is secondary money, representing me- 
tallic money and deriving its value from the 
latter, the second is itself primary money and, 
like all primary or standard money, derives its 
value fiom the relation of supply and demand. 

Paper money m the first instance was purely 
secondary or representative money. It was prac- 
tically a storage receipt for gold and silver. 
Such receipts calling for metallic money on de- 
mand could and did serve in li(*u of the latter 
in making exchanges. Such money offers no 
theoretical difficulties. Its circulation is that of 
metallic money in another form. The advantage 
of such money is that it forms a convenient 
mode of avoiding the cumbersomeness of metallic 
money This is the function of the gold and sil- 
ver certificates issued by the United States gov- 
ernment, each of which represents a correspond- 
ing quantity of metal in the United States 
Treasury, and whose presence in the monetary 
circulation does not in the slightest degree af- 
fect its volume. 

But such certificates are not the only form of 
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repreBontativo paper money, nor the most im- 
portant The history of banking shows that the 
depositaries of metallic money soon learned that 
under normal conditions coin would not de- 
manded at any one time for the full amount of 
the outstanding notes or certificates, and that 
a considerably larger sum eould be kept in cir- 
culation than the metallic leserve. They be- 
gan, therefore, to issue not<*s in excess of the 
reserve without infringing upon the eharactei- 
istics of convertibility in coin on demand Such 
money is called by the economists bank money, 
and it is immaterial whether it is issued by 
banks or by the government Such money de- 
rives its value from the metallic currency upon 
which it is based, but, unlike the oeitifieates 
already described, it enlarges the volume of the 
monetary circulation The issue of such money 
economizes the use of the metals, and, in so far 
as it substitutes an inexpensive for an expensive 
substance as money, is a saving of w(*alth to the 
community 

If the prineiple of eonvertibilitv is not main- 
tained, bank money beeomes pa pel money puio 
and simple It has usually been by the fniluie 
of banks or of governments to maintain the 
promise of ri'demption that such money has 
arisen Whcm this takes place paper money falls 
ill value, or, as it is usually ex])ressed, coin is at 
a premium. This would not of itself cause a dis- 
appearance of coin, but it usually happens that 
paper money is ho multiplied in volume that 
com disappears and paper becomes the sole 
standard. Tins substitution takes place by vir- 
tue of Gresham’s law ((j.v ) vSuch changes from 
a metallic to a paper currency aie not effected 
without violent convulsions and much sufTciing, 
hut there can be no doubt that, however ill it 
does the work, paper money under such circum- 
stances perfoims all the functions of a medium 
of exchange, a measure of valin*, and a standaid 
of deferred payments Its value, like that of 
other money, depends upon its quantity in re- 
lation to the demand fur money As its quan- 
tity is likely to bo increased without rcfeieiice 
to the dmiiands of trade m response to the fiscal 
necessities of tlii‘ government, its value is un- 
stable and uncertain. But this is not inherent 
ill the nature of paper money, and there may 
be conditions, as in Austria duiing the greater 
part of the nineteenth century, under wdii(*h 
paper money maintains a relative stability in 
value 

The adjustment of the monetary circulation to 
the needs of trade has given rise to composite 
money systems, in winch, whatever may be the 
standard, gold, silver, and jiaper are usually 
combined. Under a single gold standard paper 
is generally used for laiger jiayments, while sil- 
ver is used for the smaller. Both are represent- 
ative money in such cases Silver is issued as 
token coinage A token coin is one whose bul- 
lion value is less than its face value and whose 
legal power to pay debts is limited. Such coins 
are issued by government authority only, and 
pass current at their nominal values by virtue 
of legal enactment In a well-ordered system, 
provision is usually mad(‘ for the redemption 
of such coins in standard money when presented 
in specified quantities Of such nature are the 
fractional silver coins of the United States and 
the minor coinage. 

Under a single silver standard there is ,no 
theoretical reason why gold tokens should not 
be used for larger payments, but there is the 
VoL. XVI.— 10 
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practical reason that gold is expensive and that 
it IS not absolutely necessary for such payments 
to be made in metal Under such a standard as 
prevailed in Germany before 1873, paper is used 
for larger payments, and it was one of the ob- 
jections to such a silver standard that it afforded 
so wide a scope for the issue of paper money. 

Before the introduction of token coins nations 
had for centuries endeavored to secure the con- 
curient circulation of gold and silver under a 
system of bimetallism. Under such a system, if 
the market ratio between the two metals di- 
verged from tlie legal ratio one of the metals 
was certain to be exported. When this occurred 
it always occasioned much distress if the silver 
were the metal exported, for it robbed the peo- 
ple of the small change of daily life. Hence we 
find among lihe nations which clung the longest 
to the bimetallic theory, that before it was 
abandomxl measures had been taken to reduce 
the minor silver coins to the ehaiacter of tokens 
ill order that they might not be withdrawn from 
the country for export With the intioduetion 
of token coinage and the adoption of thi* plan of 
issuing certificates to represent the larger coins 
the discussion of bimetallism assumed quite a 
diff(‘ient aspect. The arguments drawn from 
the difficulty of insuring the circulation of silver 
were almost entirely excluded from the discus- 
sion, which then centnni upon the question 
whether gold alone or gold and silver in combi- 
nation, provided the combination could be kept 
intact, furnished the better standard of value 
See Bimetaj^ltsm 

History of Money in the United States. 

The situation in which the early colonists in 
America found themselves was such that they 
could draw little fiom the monetary cxperienei' 
of the mother country During the Colonial 
period they took from the mother country the 
designations pounds, shillings, and pence Hav- 
ing no mines, their stock of money had fo be im- 
ported, and since they drew more wealth from 
England than tli(*y could export to that country, 
it was quite impossible to accumulate a mone- 
tary stock in tills \vay The little that was 
brought over by the colonists soon found its wa> 
hack to the mother country, and, in the eaily 
days especially, lesort was had to various shifts 
to remedy the dearth of mon(*y. Vaiious articles 
of food aud })rodiice were made receivable for 
taxes and other purposes Of these the most 
widely known was the tobacco currency of Mary- 
land "and Virginia In some of the Colonies re- 
sort was had to the wampum currency of the 
Indians But far more important in their ef- 
fects were the measures taken to prevent coin 
from leaving the country and the issue of paper 
money One of the early devices resorted to was 
to give the English cuireney a higher nominal 
value than its face value It was argued that, 
if in the Colonies a shilling piece circulated as 
one and a half shillings, it would not be ex- 
ported. This process of rating coins had been 
used frequently in England for the gold coinage. 
’The different Colonies acting independently rated 
the shilling at different values, and the result 
was a senes of Colonial pounds differing from 
each other and from the English pound In 
1706 a proclamation of Queen Anne put a stop 
to this practice and fixed the nominal value of 
the pound in each of the Colonies at the exist- 
ing rate. While the money of account was for 
each Colony a Colonial pound, the actual money 
in circulation was a motley collection of coins of 
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TSii^lish, French, Portuguese, and Spanish origin. 
The Spanish dollar was the most widely known 
and circulated, and it thus became the term by 
which the currencies of the Colonies were most 
readily compared. Tn retail trade, locally in 
the United States, the shilling as a division of 
the dollar has persisted to oui own day. Fur- 
thermore, as the Spanish dollar was common to 
all the Coloni(‘s, it was the term in which later 
the common obligations were expressed by the 
Continental Congress, and thus became the basis 
of our national coinage 

Of even greater iinpoitaiice in fixing the mone- 
tary habits of the pi'ople was the issue of paper 
money The first issue was in IfiDO in Massa- 
chusetts and was made to meet the expenses of an 
expedition against the Fieiich in Canada The 
notes were received with reluctance •by the peo- 
ple, and fell to a discount, which was removed 
by an act of tlie Colonial Legislature, which 
placed a preniiiira on them, as compared with 
com, in the pavraent of taxes Tlien South 
Carolina issued bills in 1712, and in the first 
half of the eighteenth century all the Colonies 
followed theB(' examples. Issued at first to meet 
extraordinary expiuises of the governments, the 
public clamor for more money liecame so gicat 
that notes wer(‘ issued later without any such 
plea in extimuatioii In the situation of the 
Colonies the plea for more money to make tiado 
easy was luged with peculiar force In Massa- 
chusetts a senes ot issues liad taken place, and 
m 174{) excliange upon London, which was nor- 
mally 133 pounds Colonial for 100 pounds ster- 
ling, had risen to 1100 }) 0 und 8 for 100 pounds 
sterling. Parliament having voted £138,040 to 
reimburse tlie Colony for its share in tlie ex- 
pedition against Louisburg, this sum was used 
by the Colony to redeem its paper issues at the 
rate of 11 to 1, and from that tune onward 
Massachusetts was on a specie basis Some of 
the Colonies, as, e g , Kliode Island, North and 
South Carolina, had issued paper money .far 
more extravagantly tlian Massachusetts; while 
others, notably Pennsylvania, liad pursued a 
more conservative policy In the latter Colony 
there were two kinds of bills — exeliequer and 
loan bills. The first were issued by the Colonial 
Treasury in anticipation of taxes, but the 
amount outstanding is said not to liave ex- 
ceeded the piobaiile receipts of two or three 
years There ver(‘ no sudden issues of large 
quantities and tlie amount of the issue was kept 
fairly uinfoim The loan bills were issued to 
individuals on landed security, plate, or other 
valuable assets. With sindi seeurity there was 
comparatively little dangiT of an overissue, and 
the records show that there were comparatively 
few bad debts. 

In 1751 Parliament forbade the further issue 
of notes by the Colonies, and more or less suc- 
cessful efforts were made by them to redeem 
their outbiariding notes. When, however, the (’Jol- 
onies united for their struggle with Great Brit- 
ain the only fiscal resource which seemed open 
to them was the issue of paper money The first 
issue was m August, 1775, for 300,000 Spanish 
dollars* Elaborate provision was made in the 
law for the redemption of this currency, and 
the amount fixed for which ea^h Colony was 
held responsible Other issues followed in rapid 
succession, and the pretense of redemption pro- 
visions was soon dropped. As much as nine 
millions was issued before any depreciation took 
place, but with the constantly expanding volume 


of the currency this could not last long The 
following figures tell the story of the rapid mul- 
tiplication and depreciation of this money. 


Price of a ^anish silver 
dollar in Continental 




currency 


Issued 1776 

20,064.464 

January 1, 1777 

Ui 

Added 1777 

26.426.333 

“ 1778 

4 

1778 

66,905,200 

“ 1779 

9 

1779 

149,703,850 

“ 1780 

45 

1780 

82,908,320 

“ 1781 

100 

1781 

11,408,095 

" 1782 

500 

Total 

357,476,337 



In the 

meantime every 

device known to 

the 


law was tried in vain to prevent the deprecia- 
tion. The most stringent penalties enacted 
against those who refused to receive Continental 
inonev at its face value failed utterly to arrest 
the fall in value Such enormous issues to- 
gether with those of the several Stale govern- 
ments practically di'stroyed the value of the 
pjqicr money. As this paper was never re- 
deemed, it was in effect a tax upon the people 
which caused much sufienng and <Ii8tresR 

After the collapse of the Continental currency 
the circulation of the countiy consisted of specie, 
largely obtained through foriogn loans, State 
notes, and, to a very limited extent, bank notes 
In 1782 the Bank of North AnuTiea, at Philadel- 
])hia, was chartered by tlie Continental CongrcBs. 
It was a private institution w ith a laige govein- 
immt subsidy and issued notes. It rendered im- 
portant services to the nation, but its note is- 
sues amounted to only $400,000 Before the 
Federal Constitution w^as adopted banks of like 
character had been chartered in Boston, New 
York, and Baltimoic, and bank issues ae<|uired a 
lecognized place in our monetary circulation. 

The Federal Constitution vested tlu* power to 
coin money in the central government and for- 
bade tlie States making anything but gold and 
Rilvei a legal tender for the payment ot debt. 
This eliminati'd State issues, and fiom this time 
until the Civil War the monetary circulation 
coiiHistcd of United States Hpecie, foreign specie, 
and bank notes 

Among the first acts of Congress was to de- 
clare the valiK'S at which foreign coins should 
circulate and be received at the government of- 
fices. Of these foreign coins the most common 
was the Spanish dollar, which as late as 1857 
was received m all paymentfl at the post offices 
of the United States In 171)2 a law was fiassed 
ostabliBliing a national gold and silver coinage 
In the history of money prior to the gold dis- 
coveries of California specie played a subordi- 
nate part, its chief function being for small 
change and as a reserve for banking operations. 
We may therefore glance at tlie history of bank- 
note issues before taking up that of metallic 
currency. 

While the Constitution debarred the States 
from issuing money, it did not prevent them 
from establishing banks and giving to the latter 
the power to issue notes as they might see fit. 
After the adoption of the Constitution State 
hanks multiplied rapidly. In 1791 the Bank of 
the United States was chartered with a capital 
of $10,000,000. Its notes were received every- 
where and were the natural medium of pay- 
ments between different parts of the country. 
The bank acted as a controlling agent over the 
State banka, since by receiving or refusing to ac- 
C4?pt their notes it could make or mar their 
credit. When m 1811 its charter expired the 
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State banks were unrestrained in their issue 
of notes. In 1811 Gallatin estimated the note 
circulation of these banks at $40,000,000, but m 
1814 it had swelled to $100,000,000, while trade 
was crippled by war and specie was drained 
from the counliy. Great cmbanasHment was 
felt by the government from the Ittct that as the 
only inediuin of exchange such State bank notes 
could baldly be refused m payments, while with 
the suspension of specie pa>ment8 by tlie hanks 
their value depended upon the vagaries of hank 
management. Ihis state of allairs called loudly 
for a remedy, and the reorganization of the 
Bank of the United States was planned It was 
eventually accomplished m 1810, and for 20 
years it exercised on the whole a salutary in- 
fluence upon the monetary calculation When 
in 1836 its charter expired. State bank notes 
again ran not and precipitatc'd the disastious 
panic of 1837. In the days of depression wluch 
followed the States geneially put their banking 
systems in order. So long, howevcu*, as any 
State counteiianeed the loose methods which 
had foimeily hi ought the whole system into 
disiepute, some were bound to suflei from such 
inicjuity, hut the mass of suflei ing was greatly 
reduced Tins ^Aas in ])ai t due to the gold dis- 
coveries of Caliloinia, which fuinislied tlie na- 
tion with a larger su[)j)Iy of metal than iiad ever 
been known nnd made it com])aratively easy for 
the banks to maintain an adecpiatc^ reserve. 
When the Civil War broke out the State bank 
system was at its best, and the agitation which 
culminated in 18G3 in the national hanking 
system had its origin more in the fiscal neces- 
sities of the govcTiirncnt than in any immediate 
need of reform of the State hanks. 

The unit of value adopted in the Act of 1702 
mentioiK'd above was a dollar of 371% grains of 
pure silver — practically the Sjianihh dollar then 
current — oi a gold dollai of 24 75 giaiiis, thus 
providing a bimetallic system witli fi(‘e coinage 
of the two metals at a ratio of 15 to 1 Tliere 
had not been for many years any material 
change in the production of the jirecious metals, 
and the ratio adoj)ted coi responded fairly well 
with the rnaiket ratio While no gieat quantity 
of metal was coined in the mints of the United 
States for the first 20 y(*ars of our histoiy, and 
as before the outbreak of the War of 1812 the 
tide of importation was in our favor, the system 
worked satisfactorily With the war and the 
heavy importations of merchandise wliieh fol- 
lowed an export of specie began and it was 
found that gold Was favored. This change in the 
market ratio was largely du(» to the outbreak 
of the revolt against the Spanish domination 
in South America and the slackening of supplies 
of silver from that region. Agitation began 
for a new ratio, which did not culminate in legis- 
lation until 1834 At this epoch the United 
Stfites mined no silver, while a certain amount 
of gold, considerable for that time, was being 
drawn from the Appalachian gold region 
When, therefore, the ncAv ratio was adopted it 
was deemed wise to be upon the side of favoring 
gold rather than silver. Laws of 1834 and 1835 
changing the weight and fineness of the coins 
established the ratio of 15 988 to 1, familiarly 
16 to 1, although the market ratio was 15 625 
to 1. The divergence was, however, too slight to 
affect materially the supply of silver, but in 1849 
gold was discovered in California, resulting in 
a decreased value of gold as compared with sil- 
ver, Moreover, a metaihe surplus appeared in 
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! our own maikets, and silver began to be exported. 

! As all the silver in circulation was divisionary 
com, it was fi‘ared that a dearth of small change 
would result. The exportation of silver had al- 
ready senously depleted the stock of half dol- 
lars, the largest silver com in use, and liad be- 
gun to threaten the quaiter dollars when in 1863 
Congress reduced the fineness of silver coins less 
than one dollar from 900 to 835 and made them 
tokens to he issued only on government account. 
In so doing it did not aflect the status of the 
silver dollar, for whicli as before free coinage 
existed — an emjity ])rivilege, .since the silver 
dollar had a higher bullion value than the gold 
dollar From the establishment of the mint un- 
til 1850 the aggregate coinage of the United 
States was $196,000,000, and m this total gold 
and silver s-were al)out equally represented. In 
the next 10 years, 1851-60, no less than $403,- 
000,000 were coined, of wliich less than $48,- 
000,000 were silver. Such a change denotes not 
only that gold predominated in the metallic 
circulation of the period, but also that the 
metallic eireulation itself became a thing of 
moment in the coin mum ty 

The Civil introduced new elements into 

our monetary eiiculation — pa pel mon(‘V and the 
national bank note. Soon after the outbreak of 
hostilities sp<'(!ie jiayments weie suspended. 
The goveriimeiit secna'd to have exluiusted every 
device of borrowing wlien it grasped the danger- 
ous expednuit of papei issues Ti(‘asury notes 
healing interest had several times m the history 
of the nation been resoited to, but it was not 
until the Act of F(‘b 25, 1802, was passed 
that non-inteioht-bearing notes wi're issued One 
bundled and fifty million dollai s of notes were 
authorized and they weie deelaied a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, except duties 
upon imports and interest upon the public debt. 
Subsequent issues in July, 1862, and March, 
1863, ]»i ought iij) the aggiegate amount author- 
ized to $450,000,000. This flood of paper money 
drove gold to a piemium and swept away the 
silver subsidiary coinage. It became necessary 
to supply the place of the latter, and small notes 
called postage and latei fractional currency 
weie authorized in 1862 to the extent of $60,- 

000. 000. From the liighest denominations down 
to thiee cents the monetary circulation of the 
nation was paper only, the issues of the United 
States government and the issues of the banks. 
In 1863 the national banking system was organ- 
ized, hut few hanks availed themselves of the 
privilege of a national charter until after March 
31, 1865, when a tax of 10 per cent on the cir- 
culation of State hanks outstanding after Aug. 

1, 1866, was enacted. This doomed the State 
hank notes, and banks which clung to the note- 
issuing privilege organized under the national 
law 

When peace had been declared the condition of 
the currency received attention. The volume of 
paper outstanding was reduced to $356,000,000 
before 1868. In that year the fear of a mone- 
tary stringency due to contraction of the cur- 
rency caused Congress to abandon this policy, 
and this postponed the day or redemption. In 
1873 additional issues were made and the 
amount outstanding raised to $382,000,000, 
which limit was fixed as a maximum. In 1876 
the Resvmption Act was passed providing for 
a return to specie payments Jan. 1, 1879. Some 
slight progress towards a metallic basis bad al* 

I ready been made by calling in the fraetional 
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currency. Th<' Rewumption Act authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for the 
purpose of providing a gold supply sufficient to 
redeem the notes. It also removed the restriction 
which had previously rested on the volume of 
the national bank currency and provided that 
when additional bank notes were issued an 
amount of legal-tender notes equal to 80 per 
cent of such issues should be retired. The fear 
of contraction which had dictated a bill to re- 
peal the entire Resumption Act, which failed 
only through the President’s veto, succeeded in 
May, 1878, in abolishing this retirement pro- 
vision, but not liefore the volume of notes had 
been reduced to $346,681,016, at which point 
the issue has remained Much trepidation was 
felt lest resumption should not succeed and 
lest the applications for the redemption of notes 
should exhaust the reserve provided. But these 
fears proved groundless, and resumption was 
effected (piictly and without difficulty. From 
1879 the notes liave been convertible into gold 
upon demand. No fixed resiTve of gold for this 
purpose was prescTibed by law, but the practice 
of the Treasuiy has been to keep on hand nomi- 
nally at least $100,000,000 for this purpose. 
Whenever the leserve fell below this limit, 
grave concern was felt, and more than once 
resort was had to the issue of bonds to sustain 
the reserve The Law of 1900 provides a reserve 
of $150,000,000 for the redemption of these 
notes, and provides moie effective and more ex- 
peditious means for its replenishment 

Before 1862 the centre of interest and discus- 
sion in our monetary circulation lay in the 
notes of banks It was then transferred to the 
paper issues of the government, and after 1876 
to silver During the Civil War period the 
United States began to pioduce silver as well as 
gold in considerable quantities, but as all our 
money was paper this did not affect the mone- 
tary circulation In 1870 a revision of the coin- 
age laws was undertaken with the purpose of 
codifying existing law One of the features of 
the codification was the omission of the silver 
dollai from the list of coins The measure was 
an executive one and there was considerable 
difficulty in secuiing for it the attention of 
Congress, which listened impatiently while its 
provisions were being explained. Between 1870 
and 1873, when it became a law, it had been 
thoroughly discussed in Congress and should 
have been well understood. The omission of the 
silver dollar made the United States theoretically 
a gold-standard country. This law which ef- 
fected the demonetization of silver was tin* fa- 
mous “crime of 1873,” concerning the passage ot 
which the wildest statements were current at a 
later date. The simple fact is that at the time 
no one was aware of the significance of the 
demonetization of silver 

The agitation for the resumption of specie 
payment brought forward the contest between 
eontractionists and infiationists. The latter 
failed in their efforts to balk the resumption 
policy, but the general feeling on which their 
argument rested, that a healthy currency must 
expand with the needs of the country, had to be 
reckoned with. This led in 1876 to the appoint- 
ment of the Monetary Commission ( q v ) , whose 
report presented in 1877 favored the free coin- 
age of silver and thus began the long battle for 
that ideal. Germany had adopted the gold 
standard and was selling silver, the mines of the 
United States continued to increase tli^r out- 


put, and silver was falling in the market below 
the legal ratios established by long usage in 
bimetallic countries. A bill for the frei^ coinage 
of silver passed the House of Representatives 
in 1878 The Senate, however, was unwilling 
to accept for the United States alone the whole 
burden of the rehabilitation of silver, and a 
compromise resulted in the Bland-Allison Act, 
which was passed over the President’s veto, Feb. 
28, 1878 It provided that not less than $2,000,- 
000 worth of silver nor more than $4,000,000 
worth should be purchased montlily and coined 
into standard silver dollars (412Vlj grams of 
silver 900 fine), which should be a full legal ten- 
der for all debts, public and private, without ex- 
ception It also authorized the President to 
call an international conference for the adoption 
of international bimetallism at a common ratio 
to be agreed upon It also permitted the issue 
of silver ceitificates in sums of $10 and upward 
for standard silvei dollars deposited in the 
Treasuiy. No relief came from the international 
conference, and the coinage went on increasing 
in volume as the pi ice of silvei fell Soon em- 
liarrassmcnit was caii8(‘d by the tendency of these 
dollars to ridurii to the Tieasury, as less than 
$60,000,000 were absoibed by the circulation 
There was no difficulty, however, after a Law 
of 1886 permitted the issue of certificates in 
denominations of $1, $2, and .$5 Whih* the 
number of dollars in circulation is not large, 
there is no obstacle to the circulation of silver 
certificates. 

Undei the Law of 1878, which continued in 
force until 1890, $378,000,000 were coined. The 
price of silver continued to fall and with it the 
price of other commodities International 
bimetallism as a remedy for falling prices con- 
tinued to gain favoi among economists, and the 
agitation for free silver coinage in the United 
States grew in strength In 1890 again the 
House of Representatives passed a free-eoinage 
bill, but a compromise worked out in the Senate 
was finally accepted and became law This pro- 
vided for th(> purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver monthly and the issue of Treasury notes 
for the cost pi ice thereof. These notes "were a 
legal tender, and tin* privilege* was given to the 
Treasury Di'partment to coin the silver thus 
purchased and replace the notes with silver 
certificates. The embarrassments of the Tieas- 
ury and the difficulty of keeping the growing 
mass of silver money at a parity with gold 
led in 1893 to the repeal of the compulsory sil- 
ver purchase provision Under this law 168,- 
000,000 ounces of silver had been purchased and 
Treasury notes to the amount of $155,000,000 
issued. The repeal of the act m 1893 took place 
only after a sevc're struggle, and the friends of 
silver did not give up the fight. The presidential 
contest of 1896 was fought out on the free- 
coinage question and resulted in the signal de- 
feat of the Silver party In 1900 a new currency 
law was passed which squarely defined the gold 
dollar as the standard of value in the United 
States It provided, as already stated, a larger 
reserve for the redemption of the legal-tender 
notes. The attempt to make silver dollars re- 
deemable in gold was, however, unsuccessful. 
The same measure favored the expansion of the 
national bank note issues by permitting note 
issues to the amount of the par value of the 
bonds deposited and by reducing the tax upon 
the circulation of banks 
8ee articles Bank, Banking, Bimetallism; 
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CuBBENOY; Foreign Money; Gresham’s Law; 
Latin Union; Monetary Commission, Mone- 
tary Conferences. 

Bibliography. The mass of literature relat- 
ing to money is so enormous that the selection 
of references must be confined chiefly to those 
which deal with the question from the American 
vi(‘wpoint lleference should, however, be made 
to the Report!^ of tin* International Monetary 
Conferences of 1867, 1878, 1881, and 1892 and 
the RvportH of the English Commissions on the 
Depression of Trade, on tin* Relative Valu(‘ of 
Gold and Silvei, and on the Indian Currency. 
Among works which deal with the theoiy of 
money, mention may be made of* F. A Walker, 
Money (New York, 1878) , W. S. Jevons, Investi- 
gations m Cmrency emd Finance (London, 
1884; abiidged cd , ib., 1909), id, Money 
and the Mechamsrn of Exchange (New York, 
1894, new ed , ib , 1907); d. S. Nicholson, 

Treatise on Money and Essays on Monetary 

Problems ( ib , 1 900 ) In reference to the money 

(|uestion in the United States, the following 

works may be consulted with profit: W G Sum- 
ner, History of Ameritan Cuirenvy (New York, 
1884) ; J L. Laughlin, History of Bimetallism 
in the United States (ib, 1886), J. J Knox, 
United States Notes (ib., 1887) , F W Taussig, 
The Silver Situation in the United States 
(1893) , J L Laughlin, Repot t of the Monetary 
Commission of the Indianapolis Conference (Chi- 
cago, 1898) , Watson, The History of American 
Coinage (New York, 1899) , C. d Bullock, The 
Monetary Histoiy of the United States (ib., 
1900) , J. L Laughlin, Principles of Money 
(ib, 1903), David Kinley, Money (ib, 1904), 
C. A. Conant, Prin&iples of Money and Bank- 
ing (2 vols., lb, 1905), J. F. dohnson, Money 
and Currency (Boston, 1906) , Georg Simmel, 
Philosophic des Oeldes (Leipzig, 1907); M L. 
Muhleman, Monetary and Banking Systems 
(New York, 1908) ; A. D. Noyes, Forty Years 
of American Finance Being Second and Ex- 
tended Edition of Thirty Years of American 
Finance (ib., 1909) , Irving Fisher, The Pu7- 
chasing Power of Money (ib, 1911), Howard 
and dohnson. Money and Banking (ib., 1912) , 
United States Mint, The Monetary Systems of 
the Principal Countries (Washington, 1912) , 
Hearings before the Committee on Banking and 
(Uirrcncg (63d Cong., Senate Document 232 (ib, 
1913) , Horace White, Money and Banking (4th 
rev ed , Boston, 1913) , d. T Holdsworth, Money 
and Banking (New York, 1914). 

MONEY OBDEB. See Port Dfficf. 

MON'EYWOBT'. A popular name for vari- 
ous plants of the genus Lysimaehia (qv.). 

MONPOBTE BE LEMOS, m6n-f6r'U dh 
la'mds. A town of northwest Spain, in the 
Piovinee of Lugo, situated in a fertile valley, 
35 miles south of Lugo, with which it has rail- 
road connection (Map Spam, B 1). Near by 
is a hill on which are the ruins of a castle of the 
lords of Lenios. The town has a secondary 
school installed in an attractive old Jesuit 
convent The chief industry is cattle raising, and 
there are some manufactures of cloth, soap, and 
chocolate. Pop, 1900. 12,999, 1910, 13,838 

MONGE, moNzh, Gaspard (1746-1818). A 
French mathematician, boin at Beaune. He was 
educated at Beaune and at Lyons and when only 
16 years old obtained a position to teach physics 
and mathematics at the latter place From 
there he went, in 1765, to the school of engineer- 
ing at M^zi^res as designer. He was soon made 
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assistant and in 1768 professor of mathematics 
in the military school itself. In 1780 he became 
a member of the Academy of Sciences at Pans, 
and in 1783 was appointed examiner of the naval 
pupils. In 1792 he was appointed Minister of 
Marine and the next year he took an active 
part in organizing the national defense. He was 
also active in the organization of public educa- 
tion, was one of tlie first professors in the 
Eeole Normale, and was one of the founders of 
the Ecole Polytechnique. He went with Bona- 
parte to Egypit m 1798, undertook the direction 
of the Egyptian Institute, and conducted the 
search for Egyptian antiquities, in 1805 he 
was appointed Senator, and in 1806 received 
the title of Comte de P^luse After the Restora- 
tion be lost his offices and at tins time he fell 
into a state of melancholy from which he never 
recovered. He is famous chiefly as the founder 
of descriptive geometry (see Geomei'ry), a 
science long kept as a government secret. But 
he made important contributions to other 
branches of mathematics as well. The develop- 
ment of modern geometry dates from him, he 
introduced into analytic geometry of three di- 
mensions a thorough treatment of linear equa- 
tions, completed the study of surfaces of the 
second degree which had been begun by Euler, 
and established the principles of the integration 
of partial differential equations in connection 
with the theoiy of surfaces Following are his 
principal publications* Trait6 eUmentatre dc 
statique (1788, 8th ed., 1846), (Hom^trie de- 
scriptive (1795, 7th ed , 1847; new German ed. 
1900) , Application de V analyse a la gdomdtrie 
des surfaces du premier et deuxi'eme degr6 
(1795, 5th cd , 1850) Consult. Brisson, Notice 
historique sur Monge (Pans, 1818) *, Dupin, 
Essai historique sur les sei vices ct les travaux 
sctentifigues de Monge (ib, 1819), Obenrauch, 
Mong€f der Begrunder der darstellenden Qeome- 
trie als Wisscnsehaft (Brunn, 189.3-94). 

MONGHYB, mon-ger', or MUNGHIB. The 
capital of a district in Bengal, British India, on 
the south bank of th(‘ Ganges, 34 miles north- 
west of Bliagalpur (Map; India, F 4). The city 
proper, extending pietui esquely for 6 miles along 
the river bank, is dominated bv a fort containing 
the district offices and headipiartiTs During 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Monghyr 
was noted for its manufactui es of firearms, 
swords, and ironwaie, which are still in local 
demand Cotton, cloth, shoes, furniture, and 
soap are manufactured, and there is a large 
trade m agricultural produce, especially butter 
Pop, 1901, 3.5,880; 1911, 46,913 

MONGIBELLO, m6n'j6-bM'16. ^Phe Sicilian 
name foi Etna (q.v.) 

MONG NAI, meng ni. An eastern state of 
the feudatory southern Shan States, British 
Burma (Map* Burma, C 2). Area, 2717 square 
miles It has many mountains alternating with 
fertile valleys in which arc raised lice, tobacco, 
sugar cane, and tropical fruits There are 
manufactures of Shan paper Pop., 1901, 44,252; 
1911, 35,623 Capital, Mbng Nai 

MON'GOL DYNASTIES (Mongol, probably 
from mong, brave). From the earliest times the 
tribes that became known as Mongols about the 
twelfth century dwelt in eastern Asia, in and 
about the modern Mongolia. They were or- 
ganized and made a great conquering power by 
Genghis Khan (1162-1227). The great Asiatic 
Empire which was made his by conquest was 
divided among his sons, of whom Ogotai received 
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northern China and Mongolia and succeeded his 
father as Great Khan. iJnder Kuhlai Khan, the 
grandson of Genghis, who became Great Khan 
in 1269, the Empire was practically divided into 
four parts. The first, which was actually ruled 
by the (ircat Khan, included China, Korea, Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, and Tibet, with its capital 
at Peking (See China; Kijblai Khan ) The 
second, the Middle Tatar Empire, given by 
Genghis to his son Tehagatai, included Siln- 
gana, Transoxiana, Afghanistan, and a part of 
Chinese Turkestan Its history differs in no 
way from that of other Asiatic states until, un- 
der a weak descendant of Tehagatai, the real 
power fell into the hands of the ruthless Tamer- 
lane or Timur (q.v.), who made Samarkand 
the capital of his Empiie The thud division 
of the Empire of Genghis Khan, the Empire of 
Kiptchak (qv.), or the Golden Horde, was 
assigned to Batu, a grandson of Genghis by his 
eldest son dujy. in 1237 a vast Mongol horde 
entered Russia (qv. ) and, after carrying de- 
struction thiough that country with fire and 
sword and forcing tlie princes to do Jiomage, 
pressed into Poland and Germany and on the 
field known as the VVahlstatt, near l^iegnitz, in 
Silesia, defeated an army of Poles, Silesians, and 
Teutonic Knights in April, 1241, suffering such 
heavy losses, howe\er, as to he coinjielled to le- 
treat. In the same year another aiiny under 
Batu Khan overwhelmed the Hungarians under 
their King, BCda IV In 1242 Batu Khan was 
recalled to Asia by the ni'ws of the d(‘ath of 
Ogotai. As long as the house of Batu contin- 
ued the Kiptehak Mongols or Tatars held Rus- 
sia in vassalage and kept ea stein Europe in 
constant terror Jliey met their first defeat at 
the hands of the Russians in 1380; Imt their 
strength was most senouslv undermined by the 
new Tatar invasion under Timur (qv ) in *1389. 
The Empire dissolved into the separate kh, mates 
of Kazan, Astrakhan, and the Crimea. In 1480 
the Russians einancipat(‘d themselves from the 
overlordship of the Mongols The khans of the 
Crimea became vassals of the Turkish sultans 
in 1475. Kazan was taken into possession by 
Ivan the Terrible of Russia in 1.552, and Astra- 
khan in 1554. 

The fourtli division included Persia, Georgia, 
Armenia, Khorasan, and part of Asia Minor. 
Jn 1253 Mangu, the fourth Oieat Khan, a grand- 
son of Genghis, sent his brotlier Hulaku to gov- 
ern this part of the Empire and to complete 
the conquest begun by Genghis. Hulaku ciossed 
the Oxus, destroyed the sect of the Assassins 
(qv), took Bagdad, and put an end to the 
Abbaside caliphate (1258) He reduced IVrsia 
to complete' subjection and added Mosul, Mesopo- 
tamia, Syi la, and a large part of Asia Minor to 
the Mongol eonquests. lie became the founder 
of a dynasty known as the Jlkhans, which ruled 
over Persia till 1335. His religion was the 
pure theism of his house, and he w^aa broadly 
tolerant towards both Christian and Moslem. 
His wife was a Christian. Ho established his 
capital at Maraghah in Azerbaijan, and there 
maintained a court where science and the arts 
were liberally cultivated Hulaku assumed in- 
dependent sovereignty upon the death of Mangu 
Khan He died in 1205, and was succeeded by 
his son Abaka, whose ability and virtues ex- 
celled those of his father, and who had the ad- 
vantage of being able to treat the country as an 
organizer rather than as a conqueror, the son 
of a Christian mother, he married a dtuug liter 


of the Greek Emperor, Michael Palseolo^s, and 
is thought to have been himself a Christian. He 
was a devoted patron of learning. His reign 
was for the most part peaceful, but he expelled 
from his realms a Tatar army, defeating the in- 
vaders near Herat He died in 1282 Abaka 
Khan was succeeded by his brother, baptized 
undei the Chiistian name of J^icholas (Mongol 
Nikudftn), who became a Moliammedan and per- 
secuted tlu' Chiistians and Mongols until he was 
warned to desist by bis powerful uncle, Kuhlai 
Khan. When he apostatized he took the name 
of Ahmed. He was put to deatli in 12H4 by 
Argun, the son of Abaka, who then ascended the 
throne Argun followed the liberal and pro- 
Christian traditions of his fatlier and grand- 
father He opened diplomatic relations ivith Eu- 
rope, whither lie s(‘nt a Genoese, Buscarelli, as 
his agent He proposed to make an alliance with 
the Pope, England, and Fiance against the Mo- 
hammedan power Marco Polo, the famous 
Venetian travelei, conducted a Mongol bride 
tiom the court of Kublai to Argun, hut the lat- 
ter died before their anival, in 1291 A suc- 
cessor, Kai Katu, died in 1294, and the direct 
succession was restored by Ghazan Khan, th(* 
son of Argun He wagi'd a successful war with 
the Egyptian Sultan, and continued the friendly 
intei course with Europe which his father had 
begun In his later yt'ars he adopted Mohamme- 
danism He was a patron of literature, like his 
predecessors, and caused a history ot the Mon- 
gols to he written by one of the scholars at his 
(ourt He made man^v improvements, esjiecially 
in the administration of justice, and built roads 
and established post routes. He died in 1303. 
His biothei and successor, Moliammed Kudah 
Bundah, made Es-Sultomyeh his capital, at- 
tached himself to the Moslem sect of AH, and 
died in 1310 The son of th(‘ last prince, Abu 
Said, was a mere child, and the common ex- 
perience of absolute monarcliies, a struggle for 
power betw^een leading eliiefs, folloAved his ac- 
cession and introduced the seeds of weakness 
into the Mongol dominion Jubnn, who was suc- 
cessful in this rivalry, manied the young Khan’s 
sister; but when Abu Said became of age he 
showed the spirit of his race and defeated and 
killed his aspiring vassal in 1327 His death 
in 1335 was the practical end of the Mongol 
luonaichy m Persia His sueoessors until 1344 
weie mere puppets in the hands of ambitious 
chiefs, and anarchy made (‘asy tlie conquests of 
Timur. Timui was likewise of Mongol ongin 
and akin to the family of Genghis. The Mogul 
(or Mongol) dynasty in India (qv) was 
founded by one ol his descendants, Baber, in 
1520. Consult: Joseph Hammei-Purgstall, f?c- 
fichwhte der goldenen Horde (Budapest, 1840); 
id., (reschwlite der ifehane (Darmstadt, 1842), 
Yule, Cathay and ih< Way Thither (London, 
1800); C R. Markham, History of Persia (ib., 
1874), H H Howoith, History of the Mongols 
(4 vols., lb , 1876-78) 

MONGOLIA. The land of the Mongols; a 
Chinese colonial possession, which stretches 
through Ci'ntral Asia from Eastern 1'urkestan, 
Sungana, and the Altai Mountains on the west 
to Manchuria on the east, and northward from 
China proper to the four Siberian province's of 
Tomsk, Yeniseisk, Irkutsk, and Transbaikalia. 
The term is sometimes stretched to include Sun- 
garia on the west, where many Mongols dwell, 
and Kokonor, which lies north of Tibet, but is 
separated from Mongolia proper by the Chinese 
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provinoe of Kaasu. The area is estimated at 
about 1,367,900 square miles 
Physical Features. Three physically dis- 
tinct regions are recognizable: 1. A central ele- 
vated plateau known as the Desert of Gobi, 
2500 to 3000 feet above the level of the sea, 500 
miles or more in breadth, and extending from 
southwest to northeast for 1000 miles. It can 
haidly be described in general terms because of 
its diversified character. The area may be di- 
vided into a series of deserts having their own 
special characteristics The Lop desert, with 
little break in its general level, the Kum-tagh, 
with a surface broken by undulations; the Hami, 
with a few mountain ranges, the Ordos, similar 
to tht‘ Lop, and Eastern Gobi, with great di- 
versifications, are some of the aieas. Extreme 
elevations leach in Eastern Gobi to 8000 feet; 
while in the llami region a numlier of depres- 
sions exist, one reaching to 925 feet below sea 
level. Towards the west and southwest are 
parts ovcrlilown with loose sands, which fill the 
bottoms of the smaller valleys, or form fantastic, 
ever-changing ridges and hillocks, presenting a 
weiid and dreaiy aspect, and tiaversaide only 
by camels Elsewhere, liowtwer, especially to- 
wards the llurku Hills in the west, and in the 
northeastern section, are found many wide 
grassy plains with patches of scrub and fur/e 
and clumps of parched flowers, merging in the 
north into the rich pasture land and faiily 
wooded hill country south and east of the 
Kentei continuations of the Yablonoi Mountains 
of Siberia 2. A still more elevated plateau 
from 3000 to 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea, lying to the noitbwest of this so-called 
desert plateau and bounded towards Sungana 
and Sib('iia by the Altai and the Sayan Moun- 
tains This IS the region sometimes called Outer 
Mongolia It is a mountainous country, clad with 
forests and intersected with numerous streams 
The chief mountains are the Tannu, the Keutai, 
the l^iktagh Altai, the Khangai, and the Chamur, 
with a geneial noithwest to southeast trend. 3. 
The fertile, undulating, and well-wooded region 
usually called Eastern or Inner Mongolia, lying 
to the soutli and southeast of the Gobi, and in- 
tersected by the greatei Khiiigan Mountains and 
their southwestern continuations It lies along 
the MaiichuTian provinces of Kirin and Shing- 
king, and stretches westwaid along the Great 
Wall as far as Kweihwachiiig (Kukuhoto). 
Large tracts of the Gobi dcscit in Inner Mongolia 
are being reclaimed by Chinese settlers through 
the simple process of irrigation. 

Hydrography. With the exception of the 
southwest parts of the Gobi plateau, the country 
IS fairly well wateied, affording good pasturage, 
and even in those regions numcious nils are 
encountered, which, however, speedily lose them- 
selves in the sand Water, however, may be 
found almost everywlu're by digging a few feet. 
Many lakes are scattered over most of the area; 
the iaigost, Kosogol, lies at an altitude of 5320 
feet. These aie drying up and from some of 
them thousands of tons of salt aie obtaimKl On 
the extreme east, partly in Manchuria, is the 
Dalai -nor, and there are many lakes of less ex- 
tent 111 80 uth(‘ast Mongolia. Unfortunately, 
these regions are so frequently wind-swept that 
the wat(»r holes are soon covered over or hidden 
by the fine dust with which the winds are laden. 
Th(* drainage of the country is partly to the 
north, into Lake Baikal by the Eder, the Orkhon, 
and other tributaries of the Selengha, and partly 


to the northeast and east by the Onon, through 
the Shilka, and by the Kerulen, through the 
Dalai-nor and the Argun into the Amur. The 
extreme eastern part of Mongolia drains partly 
into the Amur through the Nonni and the Sun- 
gaii of Mancliuua, and partly to the sea by the 
Shira-muren, which finds its way into the Gulf 
of Techili by the Liao Many streams fiow down 
the mountain slopes and are lost in the deseit 
sands 

Geology and Minerals. The geology of Mon- 
golia IS only imperfectly known. Ihe country 
seems to be built up of gianites, gneisses, and 
crystalline schists of Aichopan age, and there are 
indications of its being rich in minerals In the 
Sayan Mountains immense beds and bowlders of 
nephrite have been found, and in the Kitoi Alps, 
near Lake Baikal, arc great deposits of serpen- 
tine and graphite. Silver ores and graphite 
have also been found on the Mongolian side, and 
coal, apparently of Jurassic age, has been found 
in the Tannu Mountains and the Yenisei basin, 
as well as near Kukuhoto (Kweihwachiiig), near 
the great bend of the Yellow River In the lower 
or central plateau red and brown conglomerates, 
sandstones, and clays are common, and both 
crystalline and mountain limestone abound in 
the Khmgan Range 

Soil, Climate, and Vegetation. Except in 
the vicinity of ihe lakes and livers, along the 
rich alluvial borderlands of the Khmgan Range, 
and the loess deposits north of Shansi and 
Chihli, the soil is poor and little agricultuie is 
possible Authorities differ concerning the ori- 
gin of the Gobi sands and they have been ascrilx’d 
to laeustiiTK', marine, and aiuual denudation. 
In southeast Mongolia, whi're the average sum- 
mer teniperatuie is 77° F , indigo, cotton, opium, 
and nee are produced, as well as the usual 
cereals, while lu central Mongolia only small 
quantities of wheat, oats, buckwheat, and millet 
are grown. In tlie northwest agriculture is at- 
tempted only in tlie vicinity of the lakes and 
along the lower courses of the iiveis Winter 
lasts for from six to eight months, and in De- 
cember the raercuiy falls in some places to 
44° F. below zero The air is dry, during the 
winter the cold wunds from the interior prevail, 
while duimg the summer tin* south and south- 
east winds bring some moisture. At Uiga, the 
capital, m lat 48° 20' N , long. 107° 30' E., 600 
miles north -north west of Kalgan, the annual 
lainfall is only inches, and the mean sum- 
mer tempeiature 64° F., and at Uliassutai, in 
the northwest, 5400 feet above sea level, the 
July tempeiature is 66° F. The snowfall is 
never great, but the icy sandstorms and snow- 
storms of the spiing are disagieeablc 

Fauna. The fauna resembles that of Siberia, 
in the 1101 th wlieie the Sibe’-ian types penetrate 
up the valleys of the Selenga basin, and is not 
extensive. It is i idlest in fur-bearmg animals, 
as haies, foxes, sables, and squiirels, and theie 
are deer, marmots, black bears, kiang or moun- 
tain goats, ounces, and wolves 'JJie wolves 
never run in packs, seldom attack men, and are 
fai from brave. Droves of wild camels, ponies, 
asses, and mules are found, and their young are 
sometimes captured. Among game birds is the 
partridge Except in the settled regions near 
China, cats and chickens are siddom seen. No 
encampment is complete, however, without a 
pack of barking, currish dogs The camel is 
two-humped, but does not possess the water 
cells of the camels of the Arabian desert. 
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Industries. Mongolia has praetically no 
manufactures. The chief industries are the rear- 
ing of flocks and herds and the breeding of 
horses. In the northwest, and to a less extent 
elsewhere, hunting is engaged in, and furs, 
skins, deers* horns, etc., form important articles 
of trade Felt and certain kinds of woolen 
goods are produced, and two kinds of silk are 
woven in the rich agricultural districts occu- 
pied by the Chinese and the sedentary Mongols 
( i.e., the region between the desert and the 
Creat Wall), whose trade is with north China. 
Trade centres chiefly in Urga, Kobdo, Ulias- 
sutai, and Maimaichin, opposite the Russian 
town of Kiakhta (840 miles north-northwest of 
Kalgan, q.v , also an important trade centre), 
and Kukuhoto or Kweihwaching, a walled Chi- 
nese town near the great bend of the Yellow 
River and an important point of departure for 
the trade with East Turkestan and 111 Other 
cities are .Tobol (q.v.) , Lanuirniao, 150 miles 
northeast of Peking; Pa-K’ow, 60 miles east by 
south of Jehol, Chi-fung-hien, 150 miles north- 
east of Jehol, and Hada, situated in lat 42° 10' 
N. and long 119° E Trade is carried on mostly 
by barter, furs, woolen stutTs, skins, sheep, 
camels, horses, etc., lieing exchanged for salt, 
timber, tea, silk, cottons, sugar candy, etc; 
Brick tea is the chief medium of exchange No 
regular currency exists in Mongolia Chinese 
lump silver is in use everywhere and Chinese 
coins where the Chinese are found, while Rus- 
sian coins and notes are ace(‘ptwl in outer 
Mongolia. ‘ 

Chinese imports into Mongolia are mainly 
cotton sheetings and piece goods, mostly of 
British origin, and silks, brick tea, all sorts 
of metal utensils, religious articles, flour, paper, 
tobacco, combs, and (loots. Goods from Rus- 
sia include felt and cotton manufactured goods 
for clothing, metal and enamel ware, dressed 
skins, sugar, groceries, iron, tobacco, spirits, 
and wines As the Mongolian has very simple 
tastes he is easily satisfied with inferior goods 
and his demands are few. The Urga govern- 
ment imposed a tax of o per cent ad valoiem 
on imports by Chinese and 10 per cent on Chi- 
nese tobacco, wines, etc , while Russian goods 
are admitted free Owing to the disturbed 
conditions there has been little trad<* leccntly 
between China and the Klialkha territory 

A very extensive and important tiansit trade, 
interrupted more or h^ss at pu*serit, passes 
through Mongolia from Peking, through Kalgan 
and Urga to Kiakhta m Siberia, tea being the 
chief commodity from China This gives con- 
siderable employment to several of the tribes as 
conductors of the caravans, particularly the 
Sunids, who occupy the central portion of the 
Gobi, and thousands of camels are employed 
Roads — 1 e., well -beaten tracks — abound, and 
run in all directions, except in the sandy paits, 
and there aic usually two or more to every 
important place, camels going one way and ox 
caits another, depending on the pasturage and 
the water. There are few cities or towns, the 
Mongols being for the most part tent dwellers 
who usually camp on one spot all winter, but 
move occasionally during summer to some suit- 
able pasturage within their own tribal limits 

Population. The population of Mongolia has 
br‘en estimated at from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000. 
The latter numlier seems excessive, but it prob- 
ably includes the inhabitants of Sungaria and 
Kokonor, as well as tlie \eiy large nuinlw of 
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Chinese who have taken up their abode here 
as merchants and farmers OfRcially Mongolia 
is credited with 2,580,000 inhabitants, which 
makes about 2 to the square mile Little esti- 
mates the number as low as 2 , 000 , 000 , or about 
1 % to the square mile. 

Government. Originally the Mongolians were 
nomads^ but at the present day they are such 
only in a partial sense, as each tribe now re- 
sides in a certain locality, and families change 
abode only twice a year, in summer and winter, 
and usually return to the same places. 

Over each hoshuii, or fief (Chin., banner), is 
a hereditaiy prince known as the jassak, whose 
power over his people is practically unlimited. 
An aimak is a group of one or iuok* of these 
hoshuns, 01 fiefs, under the control of the senior 
pniicc of an;v related princely families. The 
(TiiiH‘ 8 e call the aiinak a pi/, which means, 
loosely, a tribe The league (Chin meng) is a 
creation of the Manchu ompeiois to break up 
the Mongol tubal oiganizatioii In Khalkha 
the league’s aie equal to the existing aimaks, 
in inner Mongolia the 24 aimaks form six 
leagues 

In 1911 the administrativi’ divisions of Mon- 
golia weie conqiosed as follows 

Inner Mongolia 

The SIX leagues of inner Mongols 
The Chaliars 

The Kukuhoto 'rumets (Kiiihuacheng 
Tumets ) 

The Alashan Mongols (ICleiits) 

The Etsingol Old Torguts (Elcuts). 

Outer Mongolia. 

The four leagues of Khalkhas 
The Kobdo district 
The Altai district 
Tin* Tannu-Unanhai lands 

The following Mongols live outside of what is 
generally known as Mongolia 1 Twenty-nine 
hoshuns of Kokonor Mongols 111 the newly 
formed (in 1911) Chinese administrative divi- 
sion of Chmgliai 2 Vaiious tribes of Mongol 
origin in Barga or Kulunber (the Hailar dis- 
trict 111 th<* northernmost Manchurian Prov- 
ince of Heilungkiang) 8 Mongol leagues of 
Uiien-Sutzuktii and Batu-Setkhiltii in the Prov- 
ince of Sinkiang These aie Old Torguts and 
iloshuts, both El(*uts They number 13 hoshuns 
4 Some Clialiars in Sinkiang. north of Hi 

The office of darga, or daruga (Chin meng 
(hang), medns piactically the president of a 
league This office is filled by one of the jassaks 
and IS elective 'I he entire number of jassaks 
meet periodically m a sort of diet, to settle any 
outstanding questions of civil, political, or eco- 
nomic nature wdiieli coneeiii the leagiK* 

The jassak inlierits his office as head of the 
liosliun, and was formerly confirmed by the 
Chinese Emperor. Most of the jassaks claim 
descent from Temu-jin (Genghis Khan) or his 
family. Theie are seven orders of nobility 
among these jassaks, and each prince of the 
inner Mongolian hoshuns had to appear once 
in three years at Peking for the New Year 
couit celebrations. Thcniretically the power of 
the jassak is unlimited over their serfs, but 
practically, owing to the unsatisfactory results 
of the system of primogeniture, they have little 
to do with the afffairs of administration. There- 
fore they have the following assistants: a 
tusalakehi taiji (Chin, hs'ieh h taip), a civil 
assistant, who administers the hoshun during 
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the jassak’s absence, death, or minority, or 
until a new prince is confirmed Generally 
there are two of these officials — a tzahirakchi 
or military assistant (Chin kuan chi chang 
ohing)f who is a nontaiji chosen for his knowl- 
edge and ability, other officials for tax collect- 
ing, police duties, catching criminals, and the 
ordinary loutine woik In the jassak’s yamen 
all business and civil and* criminal cases are 
decided, and records of affairs and expenditures 
are kept Each jassak’s hoshiin is divided into 
a varying number of somons or suinuns, sup- 
posed to supply nominally 150 cavalrymen 
Each somon is under an official called the 
tzangin, or tso ling 

The Mongols are vmy fond ot titles, and in 
addition to the hoshun jassaks there aie the 
taiji, of whom theie are four class(‘s, who are 
hereditary noldes who had not received any 
Maiichu titles. Then there are some “sealless” 
princes, those who are Mongolian princes with 
Manchu titles but have no hoshun to administer 

Owing to the situation created by the coup 
d’etat of Dec* 1, 1911, outer Mongolia is an 
autonomous state governed by a “sovereign” 
called the jebtsun darapa hutukhta (venerable 
sacred saint). The seat of his government is at 
Urga He is assisted by a cabinet composed 
of the Piemiei and the Ministers of the Interior, 
Finance, Justice, War, and Foreign Affairs. 
The rest of Mongolia is governed from Peking 
by the Buieau of Mongolian and Tibetan Af- 
fairs (formerly the Li Fan Yuen, or Colonial 
Department), which sends resident officials, 01 
ambans, as administrators to various Mongolian 
points 

Keligion. Buddhism was introduced by Ku- 
blai Khan, and the Mongols are now strongly de- 
voted to Lamaism ( q v ) Seven al males of each 
family become Icimas ni jiriests, and in tins they 
are encouraged by the Chinesi* government 
However, so many of th<‘ Mongols havi* entered 
the priestly ranks that the vitality of the lace 
has been seriously diminished and it is even 
m danger of dying out There are numerous 
great lamaseries in Mongolia -e g , in the vicin- 
ity ot dehol (qv ) — and temples are found well 
scattered over the countiy T’lie spiritual head 
of Mongolian Buddhism is the Kutukhta, or 
Living Buddha — next in nnjiortance to the 
Grand Lama of Tibet — who resides at Urga 

Social Life. The Mongols are a cheerful, 
good-natured, and hospitable peojih* They live 
in tents {yurts) of a very close-grained dark 
fabric, lined with felt, with a hob* in the roof 
foi escaping smoke, its occupants squatting on 
the felt-covered floor, sujipoiiing their backs 
against the boxi's and chests which line the 
“wall.” There is no furniture beyond small 
tables Though Buddhists, they are not averse 
to flesh eating; but few except princes and 
nobles, 01 specially wealthy persons, can afford 
such a luxury Their ordinary food consists 
of preparations of milk and millet, buckwheat 
flour, oatmeal, and the like Mutton, however, 
is kept in the houses of the well-to-do for festive 
occasions, foi the entertainment of guests, or 
to be used when prescribed medically Except 
among princes and the agricultural Mongols 
bordering on China, chopsticks are not used — 
the fingers or a spoon suffice. Women are not 
secluded as in China, and in their marriage 
customs a semblance of the primitive fashion of 
wiving by “capture” is retained. 

Language. Mongolian is an agglutinative 


language, belonging to the Ural-Altaic family. 
It is closely allied to the Manchu, and in its 
grammatical procedures it greatly resemble'^ 
Korean. Throughout Mongolia proper it is 
free from dialectal differences, but slight dif- 
ferences exist m Kalmuck (as in Simgaria) 
and among the Bunatic Mongols of Siberia. It 
was reduced to writing in the time of Genghis 
Khan, tlie alphabet then introduced being bor- 
rowed from that of the Uighur Turks of Kash- 
gar, who had at an earlier period borrowed 
theirs from the old Syriac, which had been 
introduced by the Nestorian missionaries. It 
consists of seventeen consonants, seven vowels, 
and five diphthongs These aie grouped on the 
l(‘ft of a vertical stern, forming syllables which 
are ai ranged in columns read downward and 
fioni left to light. As in Korean, case is indi- 
cated by appended particles, the plural is 
formed by separable affixes; there is no gram- 
matical gender, there are no relatives, and 
very few true conjunctions: the verb is very 
elaborate, the adj'ective uninflected. prepositions 
become postpositions, the governed word pre- 
cedes that which governs it, and, as in China, 
the book language differs somewhat from the 
spoken The literature is not extensive It 
comprises Buddhist scriptures and some trans- 
lations from the Chinese, some folklore and 
fairy tales, and the great history of the Eastern 
Mongols, written 111 the seventeenth century by 
Sanag Setsen Both the Old and New Testa- 
ments weie done into Mongolian by Stallybrass 
and Swan in 1836-46 

History. Little is known of the origin and 
eaily history of the Mongols Tliey belong to 
the Turko-Scytliian branch of the Tatars, known 
in Cfliinese clironicles as the Hiiing-nu, and are 
of the same stock as the Turks Both branches 
of the Tatais, the Hiung-nu and the Tungusic, 
occupied that jiart of Asia now comprised in 
Mongolia, Manchuria, Sinkiang, and the border- 
ing jiaits of Siberia and Turkestan. The Mon- 
gols are referred to in the liistoiy of the Tang 
dynasty (seyenth century), but theii early his- 
tory is mythical and unreliable In the ninth 
century they seem to be distinctly separated as 
a people from th(‘ rest of the Hiung-nu tribes. 
1'hey emeige into world history with the ap- 
])earance of Temii-]in, later known as Genghis 
Khan (qv) This leader united all of the 
nomadic Mongol tubes under his rule in 1206 
A D , and before his death in 1227 he had led 
his people in that great wavi* of bloodshed and 
eonquest which oversjiread Asia and struck 
ten 01 into Europe, building up an empire which 
included northern China, Turkestan, Mongolia, 
the Caucasus, and soutliein Russia. By 1263 
the Mongols had conqueied Syria, Mesojiotamia, 
Tibet, and Tndo-China The next great figure in 
Mongolian history is Kublai Khan, who made 
Peking his capital in 1267, declared himself 
Emperor of China in 1280, and died in 1295. 
Ills dynasty, the Yuen, lasted in China until 
1368, Driven out of China in that year by 
the founder of the Ming dynasty, the contem- 
porary of Timur, the Mongolian Khalkhas re- 
tired to tlieir former home north of the Gobi, 
still hoping for an opportunity to reconquer 
their lost teiritory, Imt a great leader did not 
arise. Mongolia was thus again separated from 
China and ruled by its own khans Dayan 
Khan united all of the Mongolian territory 
under his rule in 1470, but when he died, in 
1544, the country was divided among his 11 
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sons. The death of this prince is memorable, ns 
it marks the breach between Khalkha and inner 
Mongolia, which hitherto had been united 
against the common enemy of both, the Eleuts. 
In 1616 the Manchus of Manchuria were united 
under JSTurhuchu, who declared war on China 
two years later. During this time the princes 
of inner Mongolia began to acknowledge the 
Manchurian leader as their own ruler. In 1644 
the Manchus succeeded to the throne of China, 
with the help of certain Mongol tribes whose 
seats lay near the Mancliuriaii frontier. In 
1688 war broke out between the Eleuts of Sun- 
ana and the IClialklias, and the latter, being 
efeated in 1690, sought tlie aid and protection 
of China, after considering for a while whether 
Russian help would be more advisable. The 
whole of Klialklia now acknowledged the rule of 
China, and seven years later the operations of 
the Imperial armies, led in peison by the Em- 
peior Kang-Iii, resulted m the utter defeat of 
the Eleuts and the death of their leader, Galdan 
Sungaria became a Chinese possession, and all 
the trilies of Mongolia b(‘came vassals of the 
Emperor In 1724 Kokonoi was conquered by 
the Manchus, and the linal subjugation of the 
Eleuts took place 30 y<‘ars later. Valuable 
presents from time to time, the softening in- 
fluence of Buddhism, the spread of Monachism, 
and the personal influence of the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet managed to preserve peace in Mongolia 
up to the Chinese revolution of 1911. 

The opposition of the Mongols to the Chinese 
at the present day is due to the evcr-increasing 
Chinese colonization of Mongolia and to the 
presence of Chinese military forces in that teni- 
tory, which tend to destioy the autonomy of 
Mongolia as guaranteed by the Manchu em- 
perors More impoitant, however, is the atti- 
tude of Russia. Russia desiios to establish a 
buffer state between Sibeiia and China and 
thus prevent the flow of Chinese into her own 
giarsely settled territory Her fear of the 
Chinese is largely economic. Neither does 
Russia wish to see Chinese soldiers in outer 
Mongolia, which would mean the proximity of 
a modern military force capable of threatening 
the Siberian Railway. In addition, there is a 
strong desire at present for a unity of all the 
Mongol races, ana a legend has it that Aniur- 
sana, one of the last of the ICleut pi inees to 
oppose the Manclnis in 1754, will reappear and 
bring victory to the Mongols as in the days of 
Kublai Khan. 

These phase’s of opposition to Chinese rule 
came to a head in 1911 The Chinese amban 
at Urga in that year put up barracks at Urga 
for the Chinese se>ldiers and also actively pro- 
moted Clnnese immigration. These acts in- 
creased the ill-feeling between Mongol and Chi- 
nese In duly, 1911, a deputation of Mon- 
golians went to Petrograd to solicit the assist- 
ance of the Russians in presciving Mongolian 
autonomy and, if possible, to establish Mon- 
golian independence Then the revolution in 
China broke out, and the Mongols took advan- 
tage of the chaotic conditions thioughout the 
Empire to carry out a successful coup d'dtat 
at Urga, December, 1911 The Chinese ambnn, 
officials, and troops w’ere, forced to leave the 
Khalkhan district and return home, while the 
Mongolian hutukhia of Urga was proclaimed 
as ruler January, 1012, the territory of Barga 
joined Khalkha in rebellion against China, for 
practically the same reasons, viz., fear of Chi* 


uese immigration and economic and military 
domination Though the Chinese authorities of 
Barga peacefully withdrew, so as to give no 
cause for complaint, yet the territory sot up a 
government dependent to Khalkha, and a liar- 
gut was installed at Hailar as amban, and to 
act as the viceioy of the hutukhta at Urga. 
Later the districts^ of Kobdo and Uliassutai 
also joined Khalklia in rebellion President 
Yuan Shih-kai made effoits to conciliate the 
Mongols, but did not succeed m accomplishing 
much. Russia on her side encouraged the re- 
bellious elements, and the fighting in 1913 re- 
sulted generally in favor of the Mongolian 
Russian-trained bands, aided by the Manchu- 
rian bandits and others. 

There are three important agreements regard- 
ing the present unsettled state of Mongolian 
affairs. The Russo-Mongoliaii agi cement of 
Nov. 3, 1912, comprises four articles, in which 
Russia engages to give aid towauls Mongolian 
independence and to prevent Chinese troops or 
eoloiijsts from coming into Mongolia. Russian 
subjects and traders are given extensive privi- 
leges defined in an accompanying jirotocol. If 
Mongolia enters into any tieaty with China or 
any other power, the present tieaty cannot be 
altered or infringed without first obtaining the 
consent of Russia. In the prolw'ol the Rus- 
sians are granted the most complete freedom of 
trade, but no monopoly, and thev may live, 
travel, and conduct business and manufactures 
ill Mongolia. They may impoit and export all 
products and manufactures of Russia, Mongolia, 
and China duty free. Russian hanks, post 
offices, and consulati’s may be established and 
land bought or leased The use of riyers and 
loads for transport purposes is freely conceded. 
Disputes shall be submitted to aibitration, and 
u mixed tribunal shall be permanent wherever 
a Russian consulate is established. 

In the agreement of Mongolia with Tibet, 
Jan. 11, 1913, the Dalai Lama, “Sovereign of 
Tibet,” appioves of the formation of an inde- 
pendent Mongolian state, and the “Sovereign of 
Mongolia” likewise approves of Tibet as an 
independent state. It is agreed that Buddhism 
18 to be established on a firm footing, and mu- 
tual protection and assistance are promised by 
each of the new states to the other. 

In the Russo-Chinese agreement of Nov. 5, 
1913, China recognized the autonomy of outer 
Mongolia (Khalklia, the Kobdo district, and 
Uiianghai), while Russia rmignized Chinese 
suzerainty, and also that outer Mongolia is a 
part of China The distiict of Barga, being 
in reality a pait of the Manchurian Province 
of Heilungkiang, was not mentioned, for ob- 
vious reasons. China agreed not to send troops 
into outer Mongolia. Russia agreed likewise, 
with the exception of consular guards, and also 
agreed not to intervene in the administration 
nor to attempt colonization. China is to have 
representatives stationed at various places m 
the autonomous state. 

An additional complication regarding Mon- 
golian affairs arose in February, 1915. In the 
21 demands made upon China by Japan in that 
year the .Fapanese government pressed for ex- 
clusive mining rights in eastern Mongolia, also 
that in the region named no railways shall be 
constructed without the consent of Japan, and 
that Japanese be given the right to settle, farm, 
trade, and purchase land. 

The entire situation to-day is in a transitory 
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^tage. There is a certain reaction of feeling 
against the Russians by the Mongols, who 
realize that they have not been aucoessful in 
their hopes for a united Mongolia. Russia 
has succeeded for the time being in establish- 
ing an autonomous state in outer Mongolia, but 
it IS certain that in the future China will at- 
tempt again to place all of Mongolia in the 
situation which existed during the Empire 
period 
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MONGOLIAN IDIOT. See Mental Defec- 
tives. 

MONGOOlilAN RACE. That division of 
mankind whuh is characteristitvillv Asiatic and 
lia<l its primitive home on the continent of Asia, 
whence it has sent out branches into Euiope, 
Africa, the islands of the Pacific, and, 111 the 
opinion of some authorities, even to the con- 
tinent of America. Briiiton, who termed this 
the Asian race, included in it tlie Sinitic peoples 
(Chinese, Tibetans, Indo-Chinese) and the 
Sibinc peoples (lungusic, Mongolie, Tataric, 
Finnic, Arctic, and Jajianese- Korean groups), 
wlule he legardcd the Malayo-Polyiiesian peoples 
as a blanch descended fiom some ancestral tribe 
in Asia Keane modifies this view and regards 
the Malay type as distinctly Mongolie, and also 
has an Oceanic Mongol group (including all 
the peoples of Malaysia and Polynesia who are 
not of Indonesian, Negritic, Australasian, 
Papuan, or Melanesian stocks), one of the divi- 
sions of his Homo mongoheus Both these 
Rcholais reject tlie theoiy which would derive 
the Ameiican aborigines from a Mongolian 
stock. Some of tlie earlier ethnologists saw a 
large Mongolian (Tuiaiiian) elenumt in west- 
ein Asia and Europe, of which fragments were 
to be seen in SumcTians and llittites, J’elasgians 
and Etruscans, Ibeiians and Basques, Piets, and 
other isolated peoples Abundant evidence, how- 
ever, is now forthcoming that Europe and west- 
ern Asia have fiom piehistoric times been in 
the possession of peojiles belonging to the Medi- 
terranean branch of the white lace and their 
more noithein and southern congeners The 
view of other authorities that the Celts are 
largely Mongolian lacks pi oof, ab. do also the 
vicus of those archieologists who explain certain 
iiidustriul and social phenomena of later pre- 
historic Europe by invasions of Mongolian or 
Mongohzed peoples from Asia Outside of the 
Fiuno-Ugnau or Ural-Altaic peoples of north- 
east(‘rn Euiope and the later Mongol and Turko- 
Tataric peoples of southeastern Russia, the 
Magyars of Hungary, the Turks of the Balkan 
P(>nmsula, and the Huns, Avars, <ind Bulgare, 
who came m the wake of the great migration 
of Germanic peoples (the last named still sur- 
viving to some extent in the Slavicized Bul- 
garians), tlie Mongolian population of Europe 
has probably never amounted to much at any 
epocli, the greatest invasions having taken place 
in historical times during the Middle Ages. 
Western Asia, Euiope, and northern Africa have 
been as characteristically the environment of 
the white as the great mass of the Asiatic 
continent has been that of the yellow race. 

The raemiieis of the Mongolian race possess, 
as a rule, Htrai«rht, coarse hair (abundant on the 
head, less ou the face, very scanty on the body), 
yellowish skin, a brachycephaloiifl (or meso- 
cephalous) head form, prominent cheek bones, a 
roundish face, a small nose, and small black 
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eyes, with slight elevation of outer angle and 
vertical fold of skin over the inner canthus. 
Their stature is medium or below the average. 
The “Mongolian spots’’ (q-v. ) are also consid- 
ered by some ethnologists a differentiating 
characteristic of this race. Certain bodily char- 
acteristics, as the relative proportion of trunk, 
limbs, and head of the typical Mongolian, have 
led many authorities to consider this the most 
childlike of all the human races. Color of skin, 
stature, and other peculiarities of a somatic 
nature account for the opinion of some that 
the Mongolian race is nearest to the original 
human stock, while the white, black, brown, and 
red races are held to represent greater diver- 
gences from the primitive type. I^iat the Mon- 
golian type should be the nearest to the original 
race and at the same time the closest to the 
child, who best represents the general human 
type, is very probable. Physically, then, the 
Mongolian race is of peculiar interest. Intel- 
lectually it runs a gamut equal to that of the 
white race, from the lowest tribes of Siberia, 
through the half-civili7ed peoples of Central 
Asia and the borders of China, to the great, 
ancient, and almost stagnant civilization of 
China, and beyond that to the rapidly advanc- 
ing and progressive Japanese 

Bibliography. Milller, Der ugrische Volks- 
Stamm (Leipzig, 1837) ; Helle von Samo, Dte 
Volker des osmanischen Reiches (Vienna, 
1877); Rittich, Die Ethnographie Russlands 
(Gotha, 1878) ; Latham, Russian and Turk 
(London, 1878) ; Ujfalvy, Expedition seten- 
tifique fiancaise en Russie, en ^ihMe, etc, 
(Paris, 1878-80) ; Vamb^ry, Die primitive Kill- 
tur des turko-tatcurischen Volkes (Leipzig, 
1879) ; Ten Kate, Zur CramoJogie der Mon- 
goloiden (Berlin, 1882) ; Mtiller, llnter Tungu- 
aen und Jakuten (Leipzig, 1882) ; Vamlx^ry, 
Ursprung der Maqyaren (Vienna, 1883) , Wink- 
ler, Vralaltaischc \ ^dler und Sprachen (Bei- 
lin, 1884), Radloff, Aiv.s* Sihiticn (Leipzig, 
1884-03); Vamb^ry, Das Turkenvolk (ib, 
1885) , Martin, Sibinca (Stockholm, 1897) ; 
Munzinger, Die Japaner (Berlin, 1898); A. H 
Keane, Man, Past and Present (Cambridge, 
1900) , .Jacob, OesfJichc Kulturelemcnte im 
Ahendlande (Berlin, 1902) ; Kene-Sifert, Jaimes 
**t blancs en Chine (Pans, 1902); Haberei, 
Schadel und Skeletteile aus Peking. Ein Beitrag 
mr somatischen Ethnologic der Mongol en (Jena, 
1902) 

MONGOLIAN SPOTS. A terra applied by 
anatomical anthropologists to certain temporary 
nigment spots, bluish, gray, or blackish in color, 
found particularly in the sacrolumbar region 
and on the buttocks of newborn children, so 
frequently as to be regarded as a characteristic 
of the Mongolian races. These spots usually 
disappear between the ages of two and five, al- 
though they not infrequently last until the sev- 
enth year, and are occasionally found even in 
adults. Some anthropologists regard these 
spots as the most important distinctive race 
characteristic of the Mongolians. They have 
been reported from Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, 
Indo-Chinese, Malays and Pofynesians, Mala- 
gasy, Amu, Tungus, Kalmucks, Mongols, as well 
as among Eskimos, Mexican Indians, and even 
in full-blooded Europeans. It has been sug- 
gested that they may be rather a mark of the 
Indonesian than of the Mongolian race, but at 
all events, in view of the fact that they are by 
no means confined to the Mongolian ra#e, and 
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may possibly turn out to be quite common even 
in the white race, for the present their value 
as a real race characteristic is very doubtful. 
Consult Wardle, “Evanescent Congenital Pig- 
mentation in the Sacro-Lumbar Region,” in the 
American \nthi opologist, vol. iv (New York, 
1901). 

MONGOLIAN SUBREGION. In zofigeog- 
raphy, a subdivision of the Palearctic region, 
wdiicii includes the table-lands of Central Asia, 
from tin* Caspian Sea to Japan Its separation 
from other Asiatic faunal regions is mainly on 
ornithological grounds, and is neither distinct 
nor important. 

MONGOOSE, m<Vgo?58, or MUNGOOS 

(I’elugu manglsu). The mongoose {Tlerpestes 
grisciis) is a species of ichneumon (qv ), a 
native of India, Imt introduced into other coun- 
tiies, notably Jamaica, for the purpose of de- 
stroying lats and other vermin, upon which it 
feeds In India it is often kept about the 
houses to 1 educe the number of lizards, mice, 
rata, and snakes It kills and eats the most 
poisonous snakes, such as the cobra, the bite of 
which 18 either avoided by the animal’s agility 
or else is not fatal to it. 

The mongoose was introduced into Jamaica in 
1872, when nine specimens w^ere imported to 
destroy the rats on a sugar plantation At first 
they were highly beneficial, i educing the stated 
annual loss from rats from $500,000 to one-half 
that, but in less than 20 years the island 
was almost overrun wuth them. Not only did 
they kill, rats and mice, however, but snakes, 
lizards, ground birds, and even poultry At one 
time snakes had become so rare that they were 
regarded as practically exterminated, but since 
1896 they aic apparently on the increase. The 
ground doves and other L'rrestrial birds, partly 
at least by change of haliit, are also adapting 
themselves to this new^ emMiiy and their exter- 
mination is no longi^r to be feared At the pres- 
ent time the mongoose is common and very tame 
in most parts of the island and in many other 
islands, and is geiu'rally looked on with favor 

The mongoose is from 15 to 18 inches long 
and has a tail 14 to 15 inches in length, very 
thick at the liasi* and tapiuing to a point. The 
fur 18 rather long and grizzly reddish giay A 
very full account of its habits is given in the 
Royal Katural History, edited by Richard 
Lydekker (London, 1893-96) For the details 
oi its history in the West Indies, consult Mor- 
ris, The Mungoosc on Sugar Estates in the West 
Indies (London, 1882), and The Field (London, 
July 13, 1895) 

MONG PAI, meng pa'6. A state in the cen- 
tral division of the southern 8han States of 
British Burma. The land is generally hilly, 
particulaily in the west and south. Rice is 
raised on irrigattni land, and there are crops 
of tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, and fruit. Area, 
660 square miles. Pop., 1901, 19,351; 1911, 
20,287. Capital, Mong Pai 

MONO PAN, meng pHn An eastern state of 
the southern Shan States, British Burma (Map* 
Burma, C 2). The centre of the state is a level 
plain, surrounded by hills which rise to a 
maximum of 5000 feet. The north part is a 
dense jungle which produces teak. The main 
habitations are in the valley of the Nam Ton. 
Area, 2299 square miles Pop, 1901, 16,629; 
1911, 18,554. 

MONIER- WILLIAMS, mO'nl-Sr-wIl'ytiiiiz, 
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Sib Monieb (1819-99). An English Sanskrit 
scholar, born at Bombay. He entered Oxford 
University in 1837, but soon obtained an Indian 
wntership and studied at the East India Col- 
lege, Haifeybury, where he gained the hist prize 
in all the Oriental subjects. He resigned his 
Indian appointment, however, returned to Ox- 
ford, and graduated 111 1844. He taught Oiieii- 
tal languages at Haileybury and at Cheltenham 
and in 1860 became Boden professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford. His mam work while at Oxford 
was the foundation of the Indian Institute, be- 
gun in 1876 and completed in 1896, of which 
he was curator till his death and to which he 
gave a valuable manuscript collection. Among 
his works are: A Practical Grammar of the 
Hanfikrit Language (4th ed., 1877) , An Lnghsk 
and Hanskrit Dictionary (1861, 1888), Practi- 
cal Hindustdnl Grammar (London, 1859, 2d ed., 
1868); Indian Epic Poetry (1863), an edition 
of Hakuntald (2d ed , 1876) and a translation 
of this drama (1853, 6th ed , 1890) , A Sanskrit 
and English Dictionary (1872, 2d ed., with 
Lenmann, Cappellu, and others, 1899) , Indian 
Wisdom, (4th ed., 1893), an anthology of San- 
skrit literatuie, Modern India and the Indians 
(4th ed., 1887) , Bnddliism. (1889) ; Brahmanism 
and Hinduism (1883; 4th ed., 1891 ) . 

MOlSriNO Y REDONDO, mO-nye'nO e r^- 
D6n'd6, Josl^:. See Florida-Blanca, Count of. 

MONIS, nnVnes' (Antoine Emmanuel) 
Ernest (1846- ) A French statesman, born 

at Chateaunenf-sur-Charente A wine manufac- 
turer by business, he made a particularly well- 
known brand of cognac. He was a defmty from 
1885 to 1889 After becoming Senator in 1891 
he was a piominent niomber of the Radical 
Socialist party He held the portfolio of Jus- 
tice in 1899-1902 in the Waldcck-Rousseau 
cabinet, and, after serving as Vice President of 
the Senate, became Premier in March, 1911, 
his paity having contiibuted largely to the 
defeat of the second Bnand ministry. He was 
seriously hurt (May 21) by an aeioplane which 

killed his Mmistei of Wai , Berteaux The 

cabinet was foiced to resign June 23, 1911, 

when the Chamber failed to vote confidence, 

and Moms was succeeded by Caillaux (qv). 
In December, 1913, he became Ministei of 
Mai me in the I)oumeigU(‘ eabinet, from which 
he resigned m March, 1914, after the Figaro 
had charged that m 1911 Caillaux induced 
Mollis to ])ostp<nie the trial of Henii Roelietto 
(for fraud in promoting) until the charge was 
outlawed. The committee that investigated the 
Rochette affair ccmsiired the actions of Monis 
and Caillaux, but the Chamber refused to prose- 
cute them. 

MONISM ( Gk. pAvoSf monos, single ) A phil- 
osophical term, in its broadest sense designating 
all systems of philosophy which define the sum 
total of reality as unitary, either in organiza- 
tion or m substance. It is thus opposed to 
dualism and pluralism (qq.v ) 

In this broad sense, as indicating merely the 
final unity of all reality, monism represents the 
ideal of ncailv twery system of philosophy, and 
indeed by souk* thinkers it is considered to be 
the only legitimate philosophical ideal. In the 
history of philosophy the first conscious eflort 
to attain a monistic system appeals in the 
Elea tic teachings (Sec Eleattc School ) Among 
the lonians there had been philosophers who de- 
rived all phenomena from a single primal ele- 
ment, but the Eleatica were the earliest to assert 


the immutable unity of all that is real They 
did not, however, definitely fix the nature of the 
unitary being That nature might be of two 
sorts — material or spiritual. The ancient Atom- 
ists (see Atomism) advanced the doctrine of a 
material being, while Anaxagoras (q.v ) and 
Plato (q.v.), although m neither case attaining 
a pure monism, clearly pointed the way of 
modem idealism. 

The first thoroughgoing monism, in a more 
exact and restricted sense, appears in the philos- 
ophy of Spinoza ( q v. ) , after scholastic contro- 
versies had crystallized the conception of sub- 
stance and attribute. Spinoza taught that both 
material and ideal phenomena are attributes of 
one underlying substance which forms the mo- 
nistic reality. His doctrine is thus analogous to 
the “mind-stuff” theory (q.v ), which teaches 
that mattei and mind are diverse aspects of one 
leality, and is generally identified as the mod- 
ern “scientific monism.” But the great differ- 
ence between Spinoza’s monism and the doctrine 
of “mind stuff” is that for the former there is 
only one substance, all-inclusive; for the latter 
atoms of mind stuff’ are innumerable, being 
one only in kind, not m number. Materialism 
IS also monistic, while idealism, denying the 
reality of matter, represents the opposing, 
complementary form of the doctrine Idealistic 
monism is itself of two types, however On 
the one hand there is that type which identifies 
the monistic reality with the will (Schopen- 
hauenan voluntarism) , on the other there is 
that type which finds the nature of reality in 
intellect There is still a third type m which 
ultimate spiritual realitv is regarded as hav- 
ing both intellectual and volitional character 
Perhaps the most famous monism is the Hege- 
lian, which expresses the unification in logical 
terminology, as the reconciliation of opposites 
in a higher synthesis 

The term “monism” is relatively recent, hav- 
ing been first used by Christian Wolf (1679- 
1754) to designate types of thought Which 
endeavored to do away with the dualism of body 
and mind For a considerable period it was 
used with ex})licit reference to relations in- 
volved in the epistemological problem (see 
Knowledge, Theory of), but in conterapoiary 
thought it has been extended to the senses indi- 
cated above. Consult E. H. Haeckel, Monism 
as Connecting Religion and, Science (New York, 
189.6) , id, Riddle of the Universe at the Close 
of the Nineteenth Century (il)., 1900), G. J 
Romanes, Mind and Motion and Monism (ib., 
1895) , W. L. Walker, Christian Theism and 
Spiritual Monism (ib., 1906) , Arthington 

Worsley, Concepts of Monism (London, 1907) ; 
and* bildiographies given imdei Idealism; 
Materialism. 

MO'NITA SECRE'TA SOCI'ETA'TIS 
JE^SXJ (Lat., secret instructions of the Society 
of .lesus). The title of a book purporting to 
contain private instructions for the members of 
the Society of Jesus, first published at Cracow 
in 1614 without any author’s name It was 
attributed by the enemies of the Jesuits to 
Claudio Actiuaviva, the fifth general of the 
order, and, though it was condemned by the 
Congregation of the Index in 1616 as “falsely 
ascribed to the society, calumnious, and full 
of defamatory matter,” it was foi a long time 
received as authentic by these same enemies 
Its genuineness has long ceased to be defended 
by scholars, whatever their point of view. 
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Becent investigations of the Crac50w Acadeui^' 
]iave made it practically certain that it was 
written by the man whom the Bishop of Cracow 
names as its suspected author in the year fol* 
lowing its publication— Jerome Zahorowski, a 
former Jesuit, who had been dismissed from the 
order for ill conduct in 1611 and took this 
means of revenging himself Consult Huber, 
Dcr J emitenorclen (Berlin, 1873), and Duhr, 
Jetfmtcn-Fabeln ( Freiburg, 1891 ) . 

MOBTITEtTE, m6'n6'ter', Le (Fr., the moni- 
tor). A French journal founded May 5, 1789, 
by C. J. Fanekoucke under the title Gazette 
Rationale, ou le JI am tear XJniverscl, Its great 
importancje as a legister of events begins with 
the crisis of Aug 10, 1792. Its issues for the 
yeais 1789-99 weie reprinted in 32 volumes by 
Gallois, h'Ancien Monitenr (Paris, 1840-45)". 
In NivOse of the year VIII (1800) tlie Momteur 
began to publish officially the Acies du gou- 
In 1811 it took as its sole title 
Moniteur Vmversel. From July, 1814, to Febru- 
ary, 1815, the official part of the journal was 
suspended, the government issuing irregularly a 
Jfmrnal OfficieJ, After this the Moniteur was 
again leeognized as the goveinmeiit organ and 
so continued until 1808, when the official part 
was separated from the Moniteur and took the 
title Journal Offinel 

MON'ITOB (Lat. monitor^ one who warns, 
from tnonete, to wain, so called because the 
luaid was supposed to give warning of the 
presence of the crocodile). A laige, semi- 
aquatic pleurodont lizard of the Old World, of 
the family Vaianidic, chaiacten ized by a long, 
deeply cleft, smooth tongue. The neck is rela- 
tively long and the skin is almost smooth; 
the tail is very long, often laterally compiessed, 
forming a powerful swimming organ, and the 
teeth are large and pointed. There are nearly 
30 species, all in the single genus Varanus, 
inhabiting Africa, southern Asia, and tlience to 
Australia, but absent from Madagascar. Some 
species reach a length of 6 or 7 feet, and all 
are rapacious, seizing ^\hatevcr animals they 
can master. Although most of them live in or 
around the water, others occur in diy inland 
regions or in the woods. The most fa’miliai is 
the Nile monitor {Varanus niloticus), wIikIi 
inhabits all of Africa excejit the northwestern 
part. It is greenish gray, more oi less mottled. 
This species spends most of its time in the 
water and is of service in keeping down the 
crocodiles, foi whose eggs it searches and whose 
young it captures in tlie vater A well-known 
Bpecies of the East, found from noithein India 
to the Philippines, is Yaianua saltalor, called 
in Ceylon kabaragoya. It is amphibious, but 
wanders widely m the fon'sts and climbs frees 
with groat agility. Consult. Teniient, Natuial 
Mutory of Ceylon (Ijcndon, 1861), Mason and 
Theobald, Buima: Its People and Productions 
(ib., 1882) 4 Hans Cadow, “Ampliilna and Rep- 
tiles, ’’ in Cambridge Natural History^ vol. viii 
(Cambridge, 1901). See Plate of JjIZAHjos 

HOFTITOB, TitE. One of the most famous 
vessels, and the fiist successful iroinlad, in the 
history of the United States navy. It was built 
at Greeiipoint, L I , from designs by and under 
the direction of John Ericssop (q.v.), was 
launched on Jan. 30, 1862, and on March 6, 
1862, under the command of Lieut. John L. 
Worden, started for Hampton Roads, Va., where 
it arrived on the night of March 8 During 
this day the Confederate ironclad vessd, the 


Virginia (commonly known as the Merrimac, 
its name prior to its capture at Norfolk by 
the Confederates ) , had destroyed or disabled a 
large part of the Fedeial fleet in the harbor. 
On Sunday, the 9th, the Monitor engaged the 
I iryinia in a somewhat indecisive battle lasting 
sevcial hours, the Virginia finally withdrawing 
up the Elizabeth River. While the action was 
not fully conclusive as regards determining the 
relative fighting capacities of the two ships, 
it was tactically and piactically a complete 
victory for the Monitory as she forced her oppo- 
nent to letreat in a disabled condition and 
fully protected the ships of the Federal fleet 
from her attacks Neithei vessel was very 
seiiously injured, and only a few men were 
wounded t>n either side, Lieutenant Worden, 
however, being seriously injuied on the jl/owi<or 
On May 15, 1862, in company with tlie Galena, 
the Naugaturk, Port Royal, and AroostooL, the 
Monitor paiticipatcd in an unsuccessful attempt 
to capture Richmond, and on Dec. 31, 1862, 
while on loute to Beaufort, N C, she foundered 
in stormy weather off Hattcras, four officers and 
17 men being drowned. Th(‘ engagement be- 
tween tlie Monitor and the Virginia (or J/mi- 
mac) was one of the most important and sig- 
nificant in the naval history of the world, 
demonstiatiiig as it did the value of armored 
vessels and large guns, while the events of tlie 
day befoie showed the impotenci' of woodi'ii 
ships and guns of average (at that time) size 
against armor-clads d’hc successful issue of 
the Momtoi's one naval action greatly relieved 
the iiiindd of the people of the Noith, whose 
fears of the possible depredations of the Mem- 
mac had almost become panic. Thcieafter to 
them the Monitor type lepresenied all that 
was efficient, powerful, and poifect in naval 
construction and it was a long time before a 
just estimate of hei defects as well as her good 
qualities was admitted except by naval officeis. 
Consult Bennett, The Monitor and the Navy 
under Steam (Boston, 1900) , Johnson and 
Buel (cds.). Battles and leaders of the Cttnl 
War, vol 1 (New York, 1887) , Wilson, from 
clads in Action (London, 1806) ; Hill, Tuenty- 
sijo Uistorio Ships (New Yoik, 1903) See the 
aiticle Ship, Armored. 

MONITOR BUG. A local name in California 
for the bloodsucking cone-nose {Conorhmus mn- 
gtasuqa) See Cone-Nose. 

MONITO'RIAL SYSTEM OF MUTUAL 
INSTRUCTION. A term apiiliod to a system 
of school organization and instiuction populai 
during the fust half of the iiineteeiith century 
in Great Britain and to a less degree in some 
coiitiiierital eountnes and in Ameiiea. 'J'he 
practice is to be found frequently in educational 
history, but in its specialized sense it Avas em- 
ployed in 1795 by Dr Andrew Bell, supeiiri- 
tendeni of the Orphan Asylum at Madras, who 
made use of the more advanced boys in the 
sehool to instiuct the younger ])upils In 1797, 
after his return to England, Bell described the 
practice lu a work which attracted little atten- 
tion At about the same period the idea seems 
to have occurred, according to his own account, 
quite independently to Joseph Lancaster (qv.), 
who improved and popularized the method 
The question of priority led to long and acri- 
monious disputes. Hence the system is often 
called the Bell or the Lancastrian system of 
instruction The supporteis of Lancaster 
efctablished the British and Foreign^ S^ehool i8e- 
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oiety and those of Bell the National Society, 
both of which may be said to have laid in the 
extension of the monitorial schools the founda- 
tions of the English elementary school system. 

The monitorial system was at once effectual 
and economical. By the employment of clever 
boys under the direction of the master, both for 
the purpose of keeping order and fot giving 
instruction, the school might be made self- 
operative and several hundred boys taught with 
the employment of only one adult superintend- 
ent. The pedagogical idea upon which the sys- 
tem was based was that the school life of the 
child is divided into two periods: in the first 
the child should receive all the aid that the 
teacher can give him consistent with the de- 
velopment of self-helpfulness , in the second he 
should be taught to apply what he has acquired 
to the study of other blanches and to the 
teaching of otheis, when he should be thrown as 
mueli as possible upon his own resources. The 
original oiganization of such schools was: (1) 
the master, wlio was the ultimate and absolute 
authority, (2) the uslier, who was a sort of 
superintendent of management and discipline; 
(3) the subushers, who had chaige of school- 
room materials, (4) the teacheis, who had 
general oversight of two or three classes or 
gioups, (T)) the assistants, who had charge of 
each group 01 class; (6) the tutors, who as- 
sisted each child in the preparation of his les- 
son. In genoial, all these officials under the 
master were pupils, the pupils of one class 
becoming in turn the tutors of the one below. 
Lancaster’s iniproveni(‘nt upon the general 
scheme was the division of classes into small 
groups and the formulation of detailed methods 
of instruction in the elementary branches 

Consult Lancaster, Improvements m Educa- 
tion (London, 1805) , Bell, Elements of Tuition 
(lb., 1805) ; Meiklojohn, An Old Educational 
Reformer (ib, 1881); Gill, Systems of Educa- 
tion (Boston, 1889) , Sharpless, English Edu- 
cation (New Yoik, 1892) , David Salmon, Jo- 
seph Lancaster, Biography (London, 1904), 
containing a bibliography. See Lancaster. 

MONIUSZKO, m6-nyvsh'k6, Stanislaw 
(1820-72) A Polish composer, born in Ubiel, 
Government of Minsk, Russia, lie perfected 
his musical education under Riingenhagen of 
Berlin, in which city he also taught for a liveli- 
hood, but subsequently settled in Vilna. He 
was a prolific composer He became director of 
the Warsaw Opera and held a faculty position 
at the Warsaw Conseivatory. IJis works in- 
clude numerous songs, cburch music, chamber 
music, orchestral and instrumental pieces, and 
15 national Polish operas. 

MONK. See Monasttcism. 

MONK, Frederick de Bartzch (1856-1914). 
A Canadian lawjw and statesman, born at 
Montreal and educated at McGill University 
He was called to the bar in 1878, became prom- 
inent in the practice of his profession in Mon- 
treal, and was elected a Conservative member 
of the House of Commons in 1896 and leader 
of the Conservative party in Quebec Province 
in 1900. In the House of Commons he became 
known as a forceful speaker both in English 
and in French When the Laurier administra- 
tion brought forward its naval policy for the 
assistance of Britain, Monk vigorously opposed 
it unless it was to be ratified by further and di- 
rect reference to popular vote. He also opposed 
the reciprocity proposals made by Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier and embodied in the Taft-Fielding 
agreement of 1911 On the defeat of the Lib- 
erals and the accession of the Conservative 
leader, Robert Laird Borden (a,v ), to power, 
Monk was appointed Minister 01 Public Works. 
He resigned in 1912. 

MONK, or MONOK, George, first Duke of 
Albemarle (1608-70). An English general 
who directed the national demand for the 
Stuart Restoration. He was Ixirn at Pothendge, 
Devonshire, Dec. 6, 1608, Coming under the 
ban of the law for thrashing a civil officer who 
illegally attempted to arrest his father, he 
volunteered for service in Spain, where he dis- 
tinguished himself on secret service In 1629 
he entered the Dutch aimy and acquitted him- 
self gallantly at Breda. In 1639, at the out- 
bre.ik of the Scottish troubles, he was appointed 
lieutenant colonel and won additional lenown 
by saving the English guns in the rout at New- 
biini In 1642-43 he commanded a regiment 
against the Irish rebels, gained several victo- 
ries, and was appointed Governor of Dublin. 
In tile early part of th(' Civil War he fought as 
a volunteer tor tlie King, and m the Royalist 
defeat at Nantwich was taken prisoner by Fair- 
fax. Charged with high treason, he was com- 
mitted to the Towel, wbeie he remained for 
two yea 18 He regained his freedom by con- 
senting to serve in Ireland His conduct com- 
mended itself to Cromwell, who made him 
lieutenant general and chief of aitillery. Par- 
liament appointed him Governor of Carnck- 
f(‘rgus and gave him a gratuity of £600. In 
1650 Cromwell took him to Scotland, and, on 
account of his brilliant conduct at Dunbar, left 
him as commander in chief to complete the sub- 
jection of that country. In 1653 he became con- 
spicuous in a new capacity as a sea fighter and, 
associated with Blake and Deane, won two 
great naval battles over the Dutch Admiral 
Tiouip He took part in the commission to ar- 
range the union of Scotland and England, and 
went to the former country as Goveinor m 1654, 
with much difficulty nmintaming his rule against 
the Presbyterians. Charles II tried to secure 
his suppoit, but Monk sent the letter to Crom- 
well. After the Protector’s death Monk de- 
cluied in favor of Richaid Ciomwell and assumed 
the defense of public order when Lambert’s in- 
surrection threatened a military despotism. On 
Jan. 1, 1660, Monk crossed the border with 6000 
men, joined Fairfax at Yoik, and enter (‘d Lon- 
don, February 3, without opposition His in- 
tentions were not known until February 28, 
when, owing to the unsettled condition of affairs 
and knowing of the national wish to bring back 
the Stuarts, be called together the Presbyterian 
members expelled from Parliament in 16 18 and 
created a majority for the King. Charles II was 
formally declared King on May 8. He made 
Monk Duke of Albemarle, Privy Councilor, 
Chamberlain, and Lord Lieutenant of Devon and 
Middlesex. In 1665, as Governor of London dur- 
ing the plague, Monk remained at his post when 
every one else had fled who could. The King 
then employed him against the Dutch at sea. 
In June, 1666, De Ruyter with an overwhelming 
force defeated him m a three days’* battle ofi' 
Dunkirk. In the month following Albemarle 
gained a complete and sanguinary victory over 
De Ruyter ofl’ the North Foreland. During the 
last years of his life Monk lived in a measure 
retired from political and social life. He died 
at Newhall, Essex, Jan. 3, 1670. 
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Monck (London, 1671), of special importance 
since the author was chaplain to Monk in 1669- 
60 and had special opportunities for obtain- 
ing information ; Thomas Skinner, The Life 
of General Monk (ib., 1724) ; Thurloc State 
Papers (ib., 1742) ; Clarendon State Papers 
(Oxford, 1786) ; Clarendon, Life (ib., 1827) ; F. 
P. G. Guizot, Monok, or the Fall of the Repuhlte 
and the Restoration of the Monarchy y translated 
by Scoble (London, 1851) ; Calendar of Domestic 
State Papers, 1649-60 (ib., 1875-86) , Claren- 
don, History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 1888) ; 
Julian Corbett, Monk (New York, 1889), in 
^‘English Men of Action Series”; Samuel Pepys, 
Diary (London, 1893-96) ; C. H. Firth, Scot- 
land and the Commonwealth, 1151~6H (Edin- 
burgh, 1895) ; 8. R. Gardiner, fhstoiy of the 
Great Cnnl War (New York, 1897) , Firth, Scot- 
land and the Protectorate, 1654-59 (Edinburgh, 
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MONKy Mabia (c. 181 7-60) A Canadian im- 
postor. In 1835 she claimed to have escaped 
from the nunneiy of the Hotel Dieu in Montreal, 
and told of many revolting piactices alleged to 
have been carried on within the walls. She 
came to New York, and so impressed many peo- 
ple of standing that they continued to believe 
her after she was proved to be of bad character 
and her story to be a clumsy invention. Her 
tale was printed in Awful Drsclosures by Mar\a 
Monk (1836) and Farther Disclosures (1836). 
More than 200,000 copies were sold and a violent 
anti-Catholic agitation resulted William L. 
Stone, of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
visited Monti eal and exposed her in Maria Monk 
and the Gunnery of the Hdtel Dwu (1836). 
For this he M^as abused by the Know-Nothings, 
who made much capital of the story 

MONK BAT. A bulldog or mastiff bat ( q.v. ) . 

MONK BIRD. The friar bird (q.v.). 

MONKEY (with double diminutive ending 
k-cy, from OF. monne, from It. monna, Olt. 
mona, she-monkey, old woman, contraction of 
madonna, lady, from mia donna, my lady, from 
mia, from Lat. mens, mine, and donna, from Lat. 
dom^na, lady, apparently so called from the re- 
semblance of a monkey’s face to that of an old 
crone) A popular name for a large number of 
mammals of the order Primates. In the bioad- 
est sense a monkey is any primate except a man 
or a lemur Many of these, however, are better 
known under moie particular names, as the 
marmosets, apes, gibbons, etc , and it will be 
proper here to consider monkey as including 
only the members of the two families Cebidse and 
Cercopithecid® (or better, Lasiopygida ) , fur- 
ther excepting baboons and macaques ( qq v. ) , 
which have short tails, limbs nearly equal and 
not specially adapted to an arboreal life, and 
the muzzle projecting so that the face is more 
or less doglike. We may, therefore, regard the 
monkeys in a strict sense as including all of the 
Cebidic and, of the Lasiopygida*, all except six 
genera, including the baboons, geladas, black 
apes, macaques, and their nearest allies 

New World Monkeys. The Cebidae are ex- 
clusively American and include not less tban 9 
genera and about 85 species. They are readily 
distinguished from the monkeys of tin* Old World 
by the presence of 36 teeth, the absence of a bony 
external auditory meatus, the absence of ischi- 
atic callosities, and the presence of a broad in- 
ternarial septnm. On account of the latter 
characteristic they were at one time grouped 


as a suborder, the Platyrrhini, while the Old 
World monkeys, since they have a narrow sep- 
tum, were called Catarrhini; but these terms 
have now largely passed out of use. The princi- 
pal kinds of American monkeys are the howlers, 
sakis, ouakans, titis, squirrel monkeys, spider 
monkeys, barrigiidos, and sapajous, or capu- 
chins. The howlers (genus Mycetes, or 
Alouatta) are remarkable for the extraordinary 
cries which they are capable of emitting, owing 
to the enormous enlargement of the hollow hyoid 
bone and vocal apparatus The face is supplied 
with a long beard, the tail is long and very pre- 
hensile, and the color is very variable, tnoiigh 
usually dark. In intelligence the howlers are 
ranked among the lowest of the American mon- 
keys, although in size among the laigcst The 
sakis are long-tailed monkeys of the genus 
Pithccia, having a well -developed thumb and the 
lower incisors inclined forward, they also have 
the rami of the mandible expanded, though not 
so much so as in the howlers. A number of 
species aie known, all South American, but 
varying grefitly in the character of the hairy 
coat, the beard, and the busliiness of the tail; 
all are arboreal, have powerful voices, and make 
interesting pets, some species showing great at- 
tachment to their masters. The ouakans differ 
from all the other Ameiican monkeys in having 
a short baboon-like tail, in spite of which they 
are exclusively arboreal. They are limited in 
tlioir range and die soon after being sent away 
from their own homo There are three species, of 
the genus Uaeana, or Coi'ajao The titis are small 
Brazilian monkeys with vertical lower incisors 
and a long nonprehensile tail, distinguished 
from the squirrel monkeys {Chrysothnx) by 
the small canine teeth and tlie bushy tail. 
These are both grouped by some authors in the 
genus Saimiri. About seven species of squirrel 
monkeys are known from northern South Amer- 
ica, they have very large eyes and dispropor- 
tionately long hind limbs and tail The spider 
monkeys, comprising the genus Ateles ami the 
aberrant woolly monkeys {Brachyteleus) , are the 
most celebrated of the Cebida' iteles, of which 
a dozen oi more species are known, lacks a 
thumb and the coat is not woolly, while the mem- 
bers of the latter genua have a rudimentary 
thumb and a woolly coat. All these monkeys 
have the foirn slender, the limbs very long, and 
the tail extremely prehensile and naked beneath 
at the tip. Although so perfectly adapteil to an 
arboreal life, they are not specially active, and 
the power of grasping by the hand is very im- 
perfect, owing to the lack of a thumb They 
range from southern Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica Bonthward to southeastern Brazil. The six 
species of barrigudos or true woolly monkeys 
{Lagothrix) are similar to the spider monkeys, 
but have a thumb and are much heavier. They 
rank with the howlers as the largest American 
monkeys. The sapajous are somewhat smaller 
and stouter than the spider monkeys and are 
the favorite species in captivity, which they 
bear very well They have a timmb, and the 
undersurface of the tail is hairy; more than 20 
species have been described, all of the genus 
Cebus, 

These monkeys arc all active animals, chiefly 
diurnal, though a few of the smaller forms are 
nocturnal. They live almost wholly in trees 
and feed upon fruits and insects chiefly, though 
eggs, young birds, and even some reptiles may 
vary the diet. They are themselves constantly 
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hunted by the Indians, who use them for food, 
and also use or sell the skins. The flesh of mon- 
keys is said to be good eating, and some travel- 
ers speak in the highest terms of the meat of 
some of the spider monkeys. The Oebidae are 
not only inferior to the Old World monkeys in 
size, but in intelligence do not compare with 
them. The sapajous are perhaps the most in- 
telligent of the American species and in cap- 
tivity make very interesting pets. Most of the 
monkeys seen in the United States with organ 
grinders are of this kind. The South American 
Indians shoot them with arrows, the tips of 
wliich are slightly poisoned with curare, and 
when the animal thus wounded has been cap- 
tured, it is fed with salt, which is an antidote 
to the poison. The habits of monkeys are so 
well known that the verb “to monkey” has 
passed into current use as an unmistakai)le ex- 
pression for meddlesome activity. 

Old World Monkeys. Turning now to the 
Old World monkeys, which have 32 teeth, an 
external, bony auditory meatus, iscliiatic cal- 
losities, and a narrow internarial septum, and 
leaving out of account the baboons and ma- 
caques, we face an assemblage of 10 genera and 
something like 185 species. Six of the genera 
are confined to Africa and four to Asia and the 
East Indies. Ceroocehus is an African genus of 
four species, with teeth like a macaque, but with 
a long tail. Cer copit hems, or hasiopyga, is a 
large African genus of over 70 speci(‘s, of rather 
slender, long-taibnl monkeys, including some of 
the best-known species. They are often called 
guenons. The thumb is of large size, both hands 
and feet are adapted for running as well as 
climbing, and the stomach is simple and not 
sacculated. They live in troops and make pil- 
laging expeditions into cultivated grounds un- 
der the leadership of an old male. Of the va- 
rious species of this genua which are in the 
market as pets, the mangabeys (q.v.) are favor- 
ites; they are usually blackish, with more or 
less white. The best known of African monkeys 




DENTITION OF A MONKEY. 

Upper and lower Berie,s of teeth, left side, of the green 
monkey: i, ineisor.s; c, canines; p, premolarw; m, molars. 
(Cf. Lanouk.) 

is the common green monkey {Cer copit hecus, or 
ijdsiopyga, aallitrioh'Urs) , which is of medium 
siz(‘ and olive green in color. It is widely 
distributed in Africa and over 200 years ago 
was introduced into St. Kitts, Grenada, and 
some others of the Lesser Antilles, where it 
has been quite destructive to crops. In iden- 
tifying the various less-known species of Cer- 
oopithevus, or Lasiopyga>f one of the most im- 
portant points is the color of the nose. Nasaiis 
VoL. XVI. —11 


is a notable genus containing a single species, 
the proboscis monkey (q.v.) of Borneo, in which 
the nose is greatly prolonged into a real probos- 
cis. This species bears captivity poorly, and few 
living specimens have been seen in Europe or 
America. BemnopithecuSy or Pygathriw^ in- 
cludes over 50 Asiatic species, such as the well- 
known hanuman and the langurs (qq.v.). The 
last genus, Colohus (see Guereza; Kino Mon- 
key), includes about 30 African monkeys with 
the thumb rudimentary or wanting. Many of 
them are handsomely decorated with long, silky 
hair, and the pelts have considerable commer- 
cial value, being used for the manufacture of 
women’s boas, muffs, etc. The Old World mon- 
keys do not differ essentially from the Cebid®, 
hut they are not so exclusively arboreal and the 
tail is not prehensile. In many species cheek 
pouches are present, in which food may he stored, 
and such forms have the stomach simple; but 
in those forms where there are no cheek pouches 
the stomach is sacculated in an extraordinary 
manner. The latter monkeys are exclusively 
herbivorous and live largely on shoots and 
leaves. Monkeys breed usually but once a year 
and produce only one or two young ones at a 
birth. 

The fossil remains of monkeys have been found 
in the Pleistocene deposits of Brazil and as far 
back as the Middle Miocene of Europe. 

Bibliography. Consult standard natural his- 
tories, especially the books of Jerdon, Blanford, 
Blyth, and Wallace on India and the East; and 
of Azara, Humboldt, Bates, Wallace, Tschudi, 
Water ton, Belt, Gosse, and Alston on South ailcl 
Central America; also R. L. Garner, The Speech 
of Monkeys (New York, 1892) ; H. 0. Forbes, 
A Handbook to the Primates, in “Allen’s Natu- 
ralists’’ Library,” vol. ii (London, 1894); R.. L. 
Garner, Apes and Monkeys, thevr Life and Lan- 
guage (Boston, 1900). A recent account is 
D. G. Elliot, A Remew of the Primates (New 
York, 1913). See Ape; Mammalia; Primates; 
Rhesus; Titi Monkey. 

MONKEY BKEAD. A tropical tree and its 
edible fruit. See Adansonia. 

MONKEY ELOWEK. See Colored Plate of 
California Shrubs. 

MONK'FISH. See Angel Fish ; Angler. 

MONK'HOXJSE, Wiujam Cosmo (1840- 
1901). An English art critic and poet, born in 
London. He was educated at St. Paul’s School. 
In 1857 he became a clerk in the Board of Trade 
and ill 1893 Assistant Secretary of. Finance. 
His verse comprises: .1 Dream of Idleness and 
Other Poems (1865) ; Com and Poppies (1890) ; 
The Christ upon the Hill (1895). Among his 
publications on art are: 7'he Italian Pre-Raph- 
aelites (1887); 7^he Earlier English Water-Col- 
our Painters (1890); In the National Gallery 
(1895); British Contemporary Artists (18.99). 
He also wrote Lives of Turner (1879) and Leigh 
Hunt (1893) and contributed many articles to 
the Dictionary of Xatimuil Biography. 

MONK SEAL. The West Indian seal {Mon- 
achus) . See Seal. 

MONKS'HOOD. See Aconite. 

MONKS OF SAINT BASIL. See Basilian 
Monks. 

MONK’S TALE, The. One of Chaucer’s 
Canterliury Tales, a miniature reproduction of 
Boccaccio’s Falls of Illustrious Men. 

MONKSWELL, mtloks'wel, Robert Porbett 
Collier, first Baron (1817-86). An English 
judge. He was born at Plymouth and was edu- 
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eated at Trinity College, Cambridge, Admitted 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1843, he es- 
tablished hie reputation as a lawyer by his bril- 
liant defense of the Brazilian pirates in 1845. 
He was elected a Liberal member of Pailiament 
for Plymouth in 1852. While counsel to the 
Admiralty and Judge Advocate to the fleet he 
gave an opinion that would have j)revented the 
Confederate vessel AMama from going to sea 
if it had been acted upon. (See Alabama 
Claims.) He became Solicitor-General in 1863 
and Attorney -General in 1868. He was made 
a judge of common pleas for a few da vs in 
1871 to enable him to qualify as a nnunbei of 
the judicial committee of the Privy Council 
This action brought popular opprobrium upon 
the Gladstone government, but he served in that 
office until his death. He was made a jieer in 
188.) 

MONLUC, or MONTLXJC, mdN'lyk', Blaise 
i)E (1502-77). A French wairior, historian, 
and autobiographer, hoin in Arinagnac, near 
Condon, now in the Department of Gers For 
50 years he was abroad, always doing something, 
and he remembered wliat he had done He 
shared in the campaigns of Francis 1 and got 
leave from him for the Duke d’Knghien to start 
the fight at Consoles (L544). Under Heniy II 
in 1555 he held oflf the Emperor’s troops at 
Siena, lie fought the Huguenots 111 Gunmiie. A 
slash in the face caused him to withdraw for 
two years (1570-72), and in this foieed repose 
he wrote his Commentaires. He detested letters, 
hut the example of Caesar set him to wilting 
of what he had done and seen. Monlue wrote 
admirably, with the fire of a glory-loving Gas- 
con He was not in the least a philosopher, 
though he meant his Commentaires to b<* useful 
to posterity W ithout understanding the move- 
ments of his time, he saw distinctly wiiat went 
on about him. Monlue gives an extiaordiiiarily 
vivid series of pictures of his adventures in 
France and Italy His Commentaires are highly 
valuable to the historians, and their style makes 
them delightful reading to those who are simjily 
looking for a man. Monlue died in Estilla, 
near Agen Consult Commentaires et Ivtties 
dr Blaise de Monlue, edited by Ruhh* (Pans, 
1864-72) , Xormand, hes ni<^,monalistes, Monlue 
(lb, 1802) , Paul Courteault, Blaise dc Monlue, 
htstonen (ih, 1908), containing a hihliogiaphy 

MONMOUTH, raSn'muth. A municipal hoi- 
ough and market town, the capital of Monmouth- 
shire, England, situated amid beautiful s(*eiiery, 
at the confluence of the Monnow and the Wye, 
18 miles south of Hereford (Map; England, D 
5). It has ruins of former walls with a well- 
preserved gateway, and its fourteenth-century 
church is surmounted by a lofty spire. Of its 
castle, the favorite resiaence of John of Gaunt 
anj th(‘ birthplace of Henry V, little lemains 
A building said to be the study of GeoflTey of 
Monmouth is all that exists of the Benedictini* 
monastery. There is a seventeenth -century 
grammar school Manufactures include tin 
plate, lumber, and chemicals. Pop, 1001, 500.") ; 
1011, 5269 

MONMOUTH. A. city and the* county seat of 
Warren Co, 111., 27 miles east hv noith of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, on the Chicagiij, Builmgton, and 
Quincy, the Minneapolis and St Louis, and the 
Rock "island Southern railroads (Map* Illinois, 
C 4). It 16 the seat of Monmouth College 
(United Presbyterian), founded m 1856, and 
has the Warren Coi^nty Library and fine court- 


house, Federal, city hall, and high-sehool build- 
ings. There are farming, eoaLmining, horse 
breeding, and commercial interests, controlling a 
large trade m grain, produce, live stock, and in 
the principal manufactured products, w^hich in- 
clude agricultural implements, sewer pipe, pot- 
tery, oil cans, stoneware, soap, stump pullers, 
gloves, boxes, and cigars. Settled in 1836, 
Monmouth was incorporated first in 1852 The 
government, uiidei a ehartei of 1874, is vested 
m a mayor, elected biennially, and a unicameral 
council. The citv owns and operates tlie w^ater 
wwks Pop, 1000, 7450, 1010, 0128, 1014 
(U R. est.), 0830 

MONMOUTH, Battle of A battle fought 
.lune 28, 1778, during the Arneiiean Revolution, 
near Monmouth Courthouse, in the town of 
Freehold, Monmouth, C’o , N d., hetweim an 
American army under Gcmeral Washington and 
an English aimv undm Sii Henry Clinton The 
latter, evacuating Phiiadelpliia on June 18, re- 
treated across New .lers(*y and on the twimty- 
sixth leached Freehold, wdienei‘ on tlie twenty- 
seventh lie staitecl foi Sandy Hook Washing- 
ton, following closely, resolved to attack Clin- 
ton’s left wing, 8000 strong, marching in the 
rear, and detailed Gen Charles Jah* with 6000 
troops to assail its flank until hc‘ could come up 
with tlie main division, Le(‘ advanced accord- 
ingly, but, instead of attacking, uitmitionally 
wasted time in feinting and executing futile 
maiKeiivies and, after a little skirmishing, or- 
dered a gimeral retreat. Washington rapidly 
pushed forwaid, rebuked Lee with great severity, 
and, rallying tlie demoralized troops, checked 
the advance of the Bntish, wdio made determined 
hut unsuccessful attacks on the Ameiican left 
under Stirling and the American right under 
Wayne and Greene The English then fell hack 
and took up a strong position, but during the 
night withdrew to the heights of Middletown. 
Though usually claimed as a victory for the 
Aniei leans, the battle was strategically drawn, 
neither side gaining any decisive advantage 
Idle Americans lost 362 in killed, wounded, and 
missing, tilt* British 416, among wdiom was 
Lieut (Jol TTeiiiv Monckton , rnan> on each side 
w’(‘re ])iostiated by the intense heat (06° in the 
shade) Lt'e was shortly afterward tiled by 
court-martial for his conduct, was found guilty 
of diHoheying orders and of making a shameful 
retreat, and w'^as .icctirdinglv suspended from 
command for a year Consnlt Dawson, Battles 
of the Ignited States (N(‘w Yoik, 1856), and 
( -aiiington, Hatties of the American Revolution 
(lb, 1876) 

MONMOUTH, Geoffrey of See Geoffrey 

OF MONMOmTI. 

MONMOUTH, Jameh, Ditke of (1649-85). 
A claimant to the English tlirone and a Itnider 
of tlie Monmouth insuirection. He was the son 
of either Charles 11 01 Robert Sidney by Luev 
Walters, and was horn at Rotterdam, April 0, 
1640. Charles, who rt^cognized the* hoy as his 
son, committed him to tlie caie of Loid Ciofts, 
who gave Inm his own name. On the Restoia- 
tioi), Moiimontli, tlien Mi .lames Ciofts, cann* 
to England with- the Que(*n Dowager and was 
lodged at tin* royal {lalaees of Hampton (.!ourt 
and WJiitehall He was maided in 1663 to 
Anne, daiiglitei of the JCarl of Buccleueh, and 
was created Duke of Monmouth, assuming as 
family name his wife’s name of Scott. At the 
period of Titus Oates’s plot (1678), lumors 
that the Protestant Duke was the King’s legiti- 
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mate son spread far and wide, but the King de- 
clared solemnly before the Privy Council that 
he had never married Lucy Walters. Mon- 
mouth was sent into Scotland in 1679 for the 
purpose of quelling the rebellion of the radical 
Presbyterians. He defeated the Covenanters at 
Bothwell Bridge, but his humanity to the fleeing 
and wounded was so conspicuous and his recom- 
mendations to pardon the prisoners were so 
urgent as to bring upon him the violent censure 
of the King and Laiul(‘rdale. lie thus became 
the idol of the English Nonconformists. The 
return of the Duke of York and the exile of 
Monmouth soon followed. In Holland he allied 
himself to tlu' leaders of the Nonconformist 
])arty, exiled like himself, and when he returned 
to London In* was received with such demonstra- 
tions of joy as to convince him that lie was the 
people’s choice as successor to his father. In 
1680 he made a quasi -royal progress through the 
west of England with the design probably of 
courting the Nonconformists, and two years af- 
terward he traversed some of the northern 
eounties. The King and his hroth(‘r were 
alarmed, and Monmouth was ])laced for a short 
time under arrest. In 1684 Monmouth went to 
the Netherlands and remained abroad until the 
fh'ath of Charles, whereupon he returned to 
England. Landing in 1685, he assumed the titl(‘ 
of James II and headed a rebellion against tin* 
government. Nows of the defeat of Argyle, who 
at the head of the Scottish exiles had attempted 
an insurrection in Scotland, mad(‘ Monmouth 
despondent. Nevertheless on duly 0 he attacked 
a superior royal force which, und(‘r the command 
of the Earl of F(‘ver8liam, was eucanqied at 
Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater. When his am- 
munition failed the Duki* lied and his troops 
were massacred. Monmoutli was found con- 
cealed in a ditch and was brought to London, 
(hiining an intervi(‘w with the King, he made 
the most humiliating submission, but in vain, 
even the shoiti‘st respite being refus(‘d. On 
July 15, 1685, he was beheaded on Towht Mill. 
In the Bloody Assizes under Judge .letfrevs 
(q.v), Monmouth's adherents paid a fearful 
penalty for their jiartieipation in his rash re- 
bellion. ('onsiilt: Grey, ^^e(•rct fhsto)y of the 
Rye- II on fie Plot, and of Monmontlds Rebel hon in 
1685 (London, 1754) ; Collins, Peerage of Eng- 
land, vol. iii {5th ed., ih., 1779) ; Poherts, Life, 
Progress, and Rebellion of James, Dule of Mon- 
mouth (il), 1844); Fergusson, Robert Fergus- 
son, the Plotter, or the Heeret of the Rye- House 
(Conspiracy and the Htory of a Htrange Career 
(Edinburgh, 1887) ; Hyde, Correspondence of 
Henry of Clarendon and Jannes, Earl of Abing- 
don, Chiefly Relahna to the Monmouth Jnsnr- 
rceiion, I8():i~8h (Oxford, 1896); Allan Fea, 
Ki}iq Monmouth (A'ew N'ork, 1902). 

MONMOUTH COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution, opened in 1856 at Monmouth, HI., 
under the control of tlie United Presbyterian 
ehnreh. Th(‘ college courses are arranged in 
nine groujis, all leading to the degiee of A.B. 
or S.B. There are preparatory and graduate de- 
partments and schools of music and art, wdth 
a total registration in 19 IS*-! 4 of 458. The 
library contained about 10,000 volumes. The 
faculty numbered 26. The campus occupies 13 
acres and with the buildings is valued at about 
$285,000. The endowment is $284,000 and the 
income $345,000. The president in 1915 was 
T. H. McMichael, A.M., D.D. 

MONMOUTHSHIEE, mon^miitli-shcT. A 


maritime county in west England, bounded south 
by the estuary of the Severn, northeast by Here- 
fordshire, east by Gloucestershire, and west by 
Glamorganshire (Map: England, D 5). It has 
a coast line of 22 miles and an area of 546.2 
square miles, llie surface is elevated in the 
north and northwest, culminating in the Sugar- 
loaf (1955 feet). The coast districts are low 
and fertile, being protected by sea walls, and in 
the valleys of the Usk, Monnow, and Wye 
wheat, bailey, and oats are growni. The county 
is celebrated for its mineral wealth and abounds 
in collieries and ironwwks. The scenery is un- 
usually varied and beautiful, and its pietur- 
esqueness is enhanced by numerous Homan an- 
tiquities and the feudal remains of Raglan, Cald(‘- 
eot, and Chepstow^ castles and Llanth{)ny and 
Tiiitern abbeys. Until the reign of Henry VTU, 
Monmouth w’as ])art of the Kingdom of (Iw^eiit, 
South Wales, and the VVTdsh language is still 
spoken very widely. Chief towns, Newq)ort, 
Abertillcry, Fhhw^ Vale, Tredegar, and Nantyglo 
and Blaina. Capital, Monmouth. Pop., 1901, 
298,076; 1911, 395,778. 

MONNA VANNA, moiPa vjin'a. An opera 
by Fovrier, first produced in Paris, .Jan. 13, 
1909 ; in the United States, Dee. 4, 1913 ( Boston ) . 

MONNIEE, m6'ny^', Henri Bonaventure 
(1805-77). A Freiicli caricaturist and author, 
horn in Paris. He first won attention by pen 
sketches and lithographic illustrations of 
Belanger (1828), w^hieh levealed his power of 
catching typical traits. Thus he was led to 
write and illustrate such comic yet faithful 
records of Jhiris street life as Svdnvs populaires 
(1830) or th(‘ Memoires de M, Joseph Prud- 
hnmmc (1857). Jn 1831 he became an actor, 
excelling in plays of his own writing; hut he 
soon abandoned the stage. Many of his later 
jiictured stories have been atlapted for dramatic 
j>re8cntution, e.g., Un voyage en Eollandc, Lcs 
bourgeois de Pans, and he bonheui dc virre aux 
champs. Consult Champfleiiry, Henri Mounter, 
sa rie, son (ruvre (Paris, 1889), and Beraldi, Lcs 
grarriirs du XlCXcme siccle, vol. x (ih., 1890). 

MONNIEE, Jean Marie Albert Marcel 
(1853- ), A French explorer and author, 

1)01 n in Paris and educated at the Lye^e Coudor- 
eet. In 1886-87 he explored the Andes and the 
Amazon Jn 1891-92 he went with Captain 
Binger's African (‘Xpedition to the Ivory Coast, 
and in 1894, as correspondent of the Temps, he 
began a tliree years’ journey to French Tndo- 
(’hina, Japan, Korea, and China, returning from 
JVking to Bassora. Among liis writings are: 
IJn printemps sur 1e Pacifigue (1885); JJes 
Andes an Para (1889) ; Mission Ringer; France 
noire (1893); Le tour d'Asir (2 vols., 1899- 
1900), vvliiih leceived a prize from the French 
Academy; Lc dranie clunois, juillet-aouf, 
(1900); Ittneraires a travers PAste (1901). 

MONNIEE, Marc (1827-85). A French 
writer, knowm mostly for his studies of Italy. 
He w^as horn in Florence and passed the greater 
part of his life in Gtmeva, where he was ]>rofes- 
sor at the nniverbity. His works include: Etude 
historique dc la eoniiu^te de la 8li(nle par les 
Rarrasins (1847); Lncioles (18.53), in verse: 
Les amours permisvs (1861): Histoire du hti- 
gandage dans PTtalie m^ridionale (1862); La 
Camort'a, mysteres de Xaples (1863); PompH 
et les Pompeiens (1864); Ln l ie de J^mis 
(1873), in verse; (\)ntes populatres en Italic 
(1880) ; Jjc charmeur (1882) ; (In aventurier du 
sievlc dernier, Le comic Joseph (lora/ni (1884), 
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Sistoire de la UtUrature moderne; La renais- 
9 anoe de Dante d Luther (1884), followed by La 
rdforme de Luther d Shakespeare (1885) 

MO'NO. A general term used in Bouthern 
California for the 8hoghonean tribes. 

MONOCRACY, Battle of. A battle fought 
at Monocacy Junction, Md., about 5 miles from 
Frederick, on July 9, 1864, during the Civil 
War, between about 6000 Fedcrals under Gen. 
Lew Wallace and about 20,000 Confederates un- 
der General Early. The Federal force was de- 
feated, but succeeded in delaying Early’s march 
upon Washington, and thus rendered a valuable 
service. General Grant, in his MemoDs, says: 
“General Wallace contributed on this occasion, 
by the defeat of the troops under him, a greater 
benefit to the cause than often falls to the lot of 
a commander of an equal force to render by 
means of a victoiy.” 

MONOCEBOS, m6-nds'gr-bs (Lat monoceros, 
Gk. povdKepm, unicorn, from fioposy monos, single 
4" Kipas keras, horn), or tlie UNICORN. A 
constellation lying on the celestial equator di- 
rectly south of Canis Minor and east of Orion. 
It contains no stars brighter than the fourth 
magnitude, but is rich in nebula', clusters, and 
multiple stars. RW Monoccrotis is an Algol 
variable, with a period of 1.9 days. 

MONOCEROS. A gastropod. See Gastbop- 

ODA 

MON^OCHORD (Lat monochordos, mono- 
chordon, from Gk. povoxopdov, monocliord, neiit. 
Bing, of fiovSxopdos, monochordoa, having a single 
chord, from /jl6pos, monos, single 4" chotde, 

string). A very ancient musical instrument 
used to determine the mathematical proportions 
of intervals. It consists of a single string 
stretched over a sounding board Any division 
of this string is obtained by means of a movable 
bridge sliding on a graduated scale In this 
manner every interval can be produced with 
absolute acoustic purity. Puring the Middle 
Ages the monochord was used to illustrate in- 
tervals sounding simultaneously, and for this 
purpose several strings, each with a separate 
bridge, were added. In this foiin it became the 
precursor of the clavichord (qv.). See Plato 
of Musical Instruments. 

MON'OCHROME (ML. monochroma, from 
Gk. monorhr(mio8, having single 

color, from pSpos, monos, single -f- XP^P^^y chroma, 
color). A painting done in the various shades 
of a single color See Camaieu. 

MON^'OCLINE (from Gk pbpos, monos, single 
4- k\Ip€ip, klinexn, to incline). A geological 
term applied to an abrupt inclination of strata 
connecting the same beds lying at different 
levels. A monocline may be regaid(*d as a modi- 
fied foim of tlie anticline (q.v ). Folds of this 
character are developed on a grand scale in the 
Rocky Mountain region. 

MONOCLINIC ( mbn'd-klln'Ik ) SYSTEM. 
See Obystallograpuy, and Plate of Crystal 
Forms. 

MON'OCOT'YLE^BONS (from Gk. fidpos, 
monos, single 4’ Korv\r]8<bp, kotyl^dOn, cup- 
shaped cavity, from KOT^fXy, kotyle, socket). One 
of the two primary divisions of angiosperms, 
the other division iiehig called dicotyledons 
J'he two groups aie distinguislied from each 
other liy the following fo\ir prominent char- 
acters : ( 1 ) the embryo of a monocotyledon has 
a single and apparently terminal cotvledon, 
while the embryo of a dicotyledon has tw’o well- 
developed lateral cotyledons; (2) in the mature 


stem of most monocotyledons the vascular bun- 
dles are scattered, while in dicotyledons they 
are arranged so as to form a vascular cylinder 
inclosing pith ; ( 3 ) the leaves of monocotyledons 
have a closed venation (i.e., veinlets do not end 
fieely in the margin, which is usually entire), 
wljile the leaves of dicotyledons have an open 
venation, veinlets ending freely in the margin, 
which is often toothed or lobed, (4) the flowers 
of monocotyledons usually have their members 
in sets of three, while those of dicotyledons more 
commonly have their members in seta of five 
or four. These characters are by no means of 
equal value, the character of the embryo being 
the only one without numerous exceptions 
There are monocotj^ledons with regular vascular 
cylinders, with open venation, and with flowers 
not in threes, and theie aie dicotyledons with 
scattered vascular bundles, with closed venation, 
and with flowers in threes. It is not so much 
a single character, therefoie, that distinguishes 
a monocotyledon from a dicotyledon, as a com- 
bination of characters Formerly monocotyle- 
dons were called endogens, but the name has 
been abandoned in this connection, having been 
given upon a misconception, and is now applied 
in a totally different way. Until recently the 
monocotyledons were sup])osed to represent tlie 
primitive stock of the angiosperms. This idea 
arose from the fact that cei tain leaves with 
parallel veins which occiiried in the Mesozoic 
and Paleozoic formations were thought to bo 
the leaves of monocotyledons These have now 
proved to be the leaves of gymnospenns, and 
there is no evidence of the monocotyledons until 
comparatively late in the Meso/oic In fact, it 
has now been jiroved that the dicotyledons were 
the primitive angiosperms and that the mono- 
cotyledons have been deriv(‘d from them as a 
specialized branch. The principal evidence has 
come from the study of the vascular anatomy 
of the two groups. It is now known that seed- 
ling monocotyledons contain the vascular cylin- 
der of dicotyledons: that this cylinder is re- 
tained by some adults, but that in most cases 
the dieotyh'donous cylinder becomes gradually 
transformed into the cylinder of scattered bun- 
dles, which is characteristic of the adult stems 
of monocotyledons The monocotyledons com- 
prise about 20,000 species, which arc grouped 
into 10 orders The first six orders eonstitutc 
the more primitive spiral series, in which the 
parts of the flower are indefinite in number, 
although occasionally the characteristic number 
three emerges The remaining four orders con- 
stitute the cyclic scries, the highly specialized 
monocotyledons, in which the parts of the flower 
are definitely in threes Th(‘ most prominent 
orders of the spiial senes aic the Pandanaleg, 
which include the screw pines and cat-tails, the 
Helobiales, a very characteristic aquatic or 
marsh line, including the pondweeds; the Glu- 
males, or grasses and sedges, the greatest order 
of monocotyledons in point of numbers, the 
Pahnales, or palms; and the Arales, or aroids, 
which are peculiar among monocotyledons in 
often having leaves resembling those of the 
dicotyledons. The chief cyclic orders are the 
Liliales, ineluding not only lilies hut also the 
species of the amaryllis and iris families: ako 
Scitaminales, to which banana, ginger, and 
canna belong: and, finally, Orchidales, or or- 
chids. See Distribution of Pl\nts 
MONOCYCLIC (mbn'd-Blk'llk, -sPklik ) 
PLANTS. See Annuals. 
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HONOI), in6'n6', Adolphe (1802-56). A 
French ProtcHtant minister. He was born at 
Coptnihagen, his father having been a Reformed 
clergyman from Geneva. He studied in Pans 
and Geneva and was pastor of a small Protes- 
tant congregation at Naples (1825-27). In 1828 
he became pastor at Lyons, where he remained 
till 1831 and founded the Free Evangelical 
church. In 1836 he was appointed professor of 
thcologj^ at Montauban and held this position 
for 11 years. During this time he traveled 
in southern France, })reaching and instructing 
the people who were attracted by the power of 
his discourses. In 1847 he became pastor at 
Paris, vhere he diew large (*rowds by his elo- 
quent preaching. His litt*rary works weie 
chiefly sermons (4th ed., Paris, 1866) and A. 
Mono(Vfi FareueU to his Friends and to the 
dniyeh (Eng trans , London, 1857) Consult 
8 M (a daughter), Life and Letters of 1. Mo~ 
nod (Jjondon, 1885). 

MONOD, FRfinfiRic (1794-1803). A French 
Protestant, bi other of Adolphe Monod He was 
born in Monnaz, Canton of Vaud, Switzerland, 
was educated at (Jeneva, enH^ied the ministry in 
1820 and the same year succeeded his father as 
pastor of the National Protestant Church of 
France in Paris. He established in 1824 the 
Archives du Chnstianisme, tlie chief organ of 
the Evangelical Fiench Protestants, and con- 
tinued its editoi until his death. After officiat- 
ing 12 years as pastor of the oi atone, he united 
with Count Gasjiarin and others in an attempt 
to icstore a lule of faitli in the Ridormed 
church which would exclude rationalists by mak- 
ing an acknowledgment of the divinity of Christ 
essential to inembiTship Failing in this, they 
left the National Protestant chuicli m 1849 and 
organized independent congregations, 'which re- 
sulted in the formation ol the Fr(‘e Evangelical 
Church of France ('oiisnlt G. Monod, J.a fa- 
miUr Monod ^ Pans, 1890). 

MONOD, Gabriel (1844-1912) A French 
historian, liorn at Havre He studied at the 
l^cole Normale and in Italy and Germany and 
in 1869 began to teach at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, where he became directoi of the his- 
torical-philological section and president, and 
from 1905 to 1910 was professor at the College 
de France His literary output was not great, 
but his influence as a conscientious research 
scholar was wide Monod was an editor of the 
Fevuc Critique and founded (1876) with Fagniez 
the Revile ILstoriqiie. Of the latter journal he 
had entire charge after 1885 He wrote Alle- 
mands et Franeais (1871) , Etudes critiques sur 
les sources de Vhisione m,ei oinnqienne (1878- 
85); Jules Michelet (1875), a very important 
Bibliographic de Vhistoire de Fiance (1888); 
Les maitres de Vhistoire, Renan, Tome, Michelet 
(1894); Portra/its ct souvenirs (1897), Souve- 
nirs d’ adolescence (1903), Jules Michelet, 
6tudes sur sa vie et scs wuvres (1905). He also 
contributed largely to the reviews 

MON'ODEL'PHIA (Nco-Lat., from Gk. 
p6vos, monos, single -|- d€\<p{>s, delphys, womb). 
The largest and highest of the subclasses or 
infraclasscs of mammals, equivalent to Eutheria 
(q.v). This teim, now passing into disuse, 
refers to the fact that' the vagina and uterus 
in the female are always single. Compare 
Ornithodelphia, Didfxphia. 

MON'ODY (Lat monodia, from Gk. popi^dla, 
solo, lament, from pSyos, monos, single ifjdti, 
ddS, song, ode, from ASeiv, adein, to sing). Origi- 


nally a name for an ode sung by a single actor 
in a Greek tragedy, and hence its connotation of 
sadness, as of the dirge. In later Greek usage 
it became also a name for a funeral oration 
In English literature it is a name for an elegy 
or dirge in which a single mourner expresses 
grief over the dead Examples of it are Mil- 
ton’s Lycidas, Shelley’s Adonais, Arnold’s 
Thyrsis, In music it is a name for a composi- 
tion in the homophonic style. 

MONODY. A style of music which first was 
cultivated in Italy about 1600 Up to that time 
serious composers had always used polyphony 
(qv ). The Renaissance awakened a deep in- 
terest in the works of the ancient Greek dra- 
matists, and m Florence a number of learned 
musicians and liteiary men attempted to recon- 
struct the music of those plays. It was felt 
that the polyphonic style, employing a number 
of voices, was not suited to accompany the 
words of a drama, where distinct enunciation 
of eveiy word was the prime consideration At- 
tempts w(*re made to write for a solo voice with 
instnimental accompaniment. For this purpose 
famous madrigals (see Madiugal) were ar- 
ranged so that one pait was assigned to the 
voice, while the othcis were played on some in- 
strument Tht‘ inadeijuacy of this socSn made 
itself felt, and composers began to wiite origi- 
nal compositions for a solo voice. This new 
style, employing only one voice, was called 
monody, as against polyphony, a style with 
many voices. The instnimental part of the 
earliest of these compositions is exceedingly 
primiti\e, consisting of scaicely more than a 
figured bass (qv ). But with the establishment 
of the o])(*ia the progress of monody was very 
rapid. Monody must not be confounded with 
homophony (qv ), which is a latei development, 
and whicJi does not excludi' elaborate contrapun- 
tal woik in the accompanvmg parts See Aria 

MONCE'CISM (from Gk. yoyos, monos, single 
-j- oIkos, oikos, house). The word means pri- 
marily the condition of a single household in 
plants, which means that the male and the fe- 
male organs occur upon the same mdividuol. In 
its original application, however, it referred to 
the fact that in many seed plants the stamens 
and pistils occur upon the same individual, but 
this application aiQse from the mistaken idea 
that stamens and pistils are sex organs. The 
contiasting term is dioecism, referring to the 
condition in jilants in which the male and female 
organs occui upon dilTerent individuals. The 
application of tlu' term to a nonsexual condi- 
tion in tile flowering jilants is unfortunate, for 
it means that inoncecism in mosses and ferns re- 
fers to one fact and in flowering plants to quite 
a difTerent one. Among the mosses the monce- 
cioua habit is very usual, the same sexual plant 
(gametophyte) bearing both sex organs (arithe- 
ridiuni and archegonium) Among the true 
ferns monmcism is almost universal, the char- 
acteristic small gametophyte (prothallium) bear- 
ing lioth aiitheridium and archegonium. With 
the introduction of heterospory (qv ), however, 
the sexual plants are absolutely differentiated, 
one individual being male and another female. 
Since all the flowering plants are heterosporous, 
it follows that they are essentially not monce- 
cious in the sense of the term as used among 
mosses and ferns. In the application of the 
term to stamens and pistils, however, rather 
than to sex organs, the majority of flowering 
plants are found to be monoecious, i.e,, witn 
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the stamens and pistils not only upon the same 
plant, but in the same flower. 

MOiN'^OGBAM (Lat. monogrammay from Gk. 
fioi^oypdjjLfjLaToSy monogram matoSy consisting of a 
single k^ttei, from Gk. fioros, monos, single -f- 
ypdfjLfia, graynma, letter, from ypd^€Lv, graph cm, 
to write) A character eornposed of two oi 
more letteis of the alphabet, often interlaced 
with other lines, and used as a cipher or abbre- 
viation of a name A perfw't monogram is one 
m which all the letters of the word are to be 
traced The use of inonogiarns began at a very 
early date They are found on Greek coins, 
medals, and seals, and are particularly numer- 
ous on the coins of Macedonia and Sicily Both 
on coins and in manuscripts it was tlie practice 
to present th(‘ names of states and cities by 
monograms, of winch above 500 aio known, but 
some have not been deciphered Monogiams o('- 
cui on the family coins of Rome, but not on tlie 
coins of the earlier Roman emperois Oon- 
stantine placed on his coins one of the 
^ earliest of Christian monograms which is 
^ to be traced in the recesses of the cata- 
combs, composed of the first and second let- 
ters of XPio-Tos (Christus), a monogram which 
also appeared on the Labarum (q^ ) and was 
contimied on the coins of the succeeding em- 
perors of the East down to Alexander Cornnenus 
and Theodorus Lascar is We often find it com- 
bined with the fiist and last letteis of the 
Greek alphabet (Rev i 8). Another well-known 
monogiani is that of the name of Jesus, IHS, 
from the first three letters of IIIwous, though 
sometimes exjilained as standing for the thiee 
Latin words Icsus Hominnm Sahator (Jesus, 
Saviour of Men) 

Ropes, emperors, and kings of Fiance during 
the Middle Ages weie in the practice of using a 
monogram insti'ad of signing their names Al- 
most all the coins of the Fierich kings of the 
Carlovingian race bear their respective mono- 
grams, as also do those of Alfied and soim* of 
the other Saxon kings of England 

Painters and engravers in Germany and Italy 
have used monograms to a large extent as a 
means of distinguishing their works. In these 
the initial letters of then names weie often 
interwoven with figures of a symbolical char- 
acter, so as to form a rdius on the artist's 
name The first typographers distinguished theii 
publications iiy woodcut vignettes, whose inven- 
tion is ascribed to the elder Aldus, but besides 
these each made use of a monogiam or cipliei, 
a series of which, well known to the bibliog- 
rapher, fixes the identity of the ancient edi- 
tions, Geirnan, Italian, and English, from the 
invention of printing down to the middle or end 
of the sixteenth century. For a detailed ac- 
count of the monograms of early printers and 
others, consult Herbert and Ames, Typogyaphx- 
cal Antiquities (London, 1749) , Horne, Intro- 
duction to Bibliography, vol. li (ib., 1814) , 
Brulliot, IhctionnaiiG des Monogrammes (Mu- 
nich, 1832-34) , Duplessis and Bouchot, Diction- 
naire des marques rt monogrammes de graveurs 
(Paris, 1886 87) , l.eutsch, Universal Mono- 
grarn-Work (Gf*ra, 1893) , A. Schiller, Mono- 
gramme (Raveiislmrg, 1897 etseq.); F H Rees, 
irt of Monogram Desigmng and Kngravmg 
(Rochester, N Y, 1911) 

MON'OGBAP'TTTS (Neo-L?it., from Gk. ydpos, 
monos, single -j- ypaTrrds, giaptos, marked witli 
letters, from ypdcpeiv, graphein, to write). A 
genus of extinct graptolites found in|and ebar- 
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? aeteiistic of locks of Silurian age. See Gkaf- 

TOLITE 

MO'NO LAKE. A lake in Mono Co., east 
central California It lies in the Sierra Nevada 
and, like all inclosed lakes, is subject to changes 
, in its water level, which, e.g , was 6380 feet in 
1883, 6412 feet in 1899, and 6426 feet in 1909 
It IS suriounded by mountains using 6000 to 
7000 feet above its surface (Map California, 
! F 4) It is loughly circular in contour, its east- 
I west axis measuring 14 miles and the north- 
south 10 miles, its area, including islands, is 
about 87 square miles Its ‘ maximum depth 
is 152 feet, the average being about 61 feet 
It has no outlet, and its v^ateis are so salty 
that neither fish nor rnollusks can live in them 
Sodium caibonate and bicarlionate constitute 
neaily one-half of the salts hold in solution, 
and these are therefore of consideiable coinnuu- 
cial value 

MON'OLITH (Lat monohthus, fiom (ik. 
PlopoXlOos, consisting of a single stone, from 
pLOPos, monos, single -1- 'XiOos, hthos, stone). A 
monument, statue, obelisk, column, shaft, oi 
other architectuial object foimed of a single 
stone The obelisks of the Egyptians furnish 
early examples of monoliths (see Obelisk), and 
the Romans of the Impel lal agc' habitually em- 
ployed monolithic columnar hlmfts of large size 
and higlily colored marbles and gifinites (See 
Column ) In India theie aie examples of 
monolithic temples, e g , the Kvlas at El- 
lora and some smaller temples at Dhumnai and 
othei places A monolithic block at Baalbek 
in Syria measures 70 by 21 bv 14 feet One 
of the most remarkable monoliths is the* dome 
of the Mausoleum of Theodoric at Ra\(‘iina 
in Italy, 36 feet in diametei , while among 
modern exampl(\s may be mentioned the colossal 
poiphyry sar(‘ophagus of Napoh'oii Ixmeatli the 
dome of the Invalides, Pans. Monolithic tombs 
abounded in Lycia, two of these liave lieen re* 
moved to the British Museum See Meualituiu 
Monuments 

MON'OMA'NIA ( Neo-La t., from Gk fi6pos, 
monos, single -f yapia, mama, madness) A 
foim of insanity in which theie is om* systema- 
tized delusion wJiich dominates, while it does 
not impaii, the intellect of the lunatic. The 
central delusion may be replaced in part by 
minor related delusions, and it may be concealed 
upon occasions oi for a long period of time 
Ability is not incompatible with this form of 
insanity It is now termed paranoia (qv ) 

MON'OMET'ALLISM. 8ec Bimetallism , 
Money. 

MOETO'NA, Lake One of the so-called Four 
Lakes (q.v.) of Wisconsin. 

MONONGAHELA, m6-n5n'ga-he'la. A city 
in Washington Co , Pa , on the Monongahela 
River, 31 miles south of Pittsburgh, on the 
Pennsylvania and tlie Pittsbuigh and Lake Erie 
lailroads (Map: Pennsylvania, B 7). It is m a 
pioductive coal region and is engaged largidy 
in coal mining The industrial establishments 
include glass and lamp factories, automobile- 
parts works, coke ovens, iron and steel works, 
machine shops, foundries, planing mills, paper 
mills, flour mills, etc Settled as early as 1792, 
Monongahela was incorporated in 1873. The 
city has adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment Pop., 1900, 5173; 1910, 7598. 

MONONGAHELA; Battle of the. See 
Beaddock, Edward, Feench and Indian War. 
MONONGAHELA BIVEB. One of the 
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lioad streams of the Ohio River. It is formed 
in the east-central part of Marion Co., W. Va., 
by the confluence at Fairmont of the Tygart 
and West Forks rivers, flows northeast across 
tlie Pennsylvania boundary to the mouth of 
the Cheat River, and thence north to its union 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., with the Allegheny, to form 
the Ohio River (Map: Pennsylvania, C 8). The 
main stream is 125 miles long, drains an area 
of about 7350 square miles, and is navigable 
throughout its length by means of dams and 
locks. The Tygart rises in the southern part 
of Randolph Co., W. Va., flows in a northerly 
direction, is about 100 miles long, and drains 
an area of about 1420 square miles. The West 
Fork rises in Upshur Co., W. Va., and flows 
northwest and then northeast to its junction 
witli the Tygart. It is about 70 mih's long. 
The pr]iicii)al tributaries of the Monongahela 
are the Cheat and Yougliiogheny rivers. On the 
banks of the Monongahela, a few miles from 
Fort Duquesne (now IMttsbiirgh ) , the Anglo- 
American army of Braddock was defeated by 
Oie French and Indians on duly 0, 1755, 

MONO-PAVIOTSO. See SllOSlIONEAN SlX)CK. 

MONOPH'YSITES (Gk. iiovo<f)vaLry)Sy inono- 
physiteSj one who aflirms the single nature of 
God, from fiduos, monos, single + (jyvets, physis, 
nature). The name applied to a large number 
of Christians in the fifth and sixth centuries 
who maintained that Christ had only one nature, 
as against the orthodox doctrine that in him 
humanity and divinity were perfectly united 
without detrinumt to either. The Monophysites 
called the orthodox, by analogy, Dyophysites, 
i.e., believers in two natures (Gk. 5eo, two, 
and <t>v<Tis), The controversy sprang out of the 
fourtli -century discussions resjx'cting tlu' Trinity 
(q.v. ), and the connecting link may be found in 
the speculations of Ajiollinaris of Laodicea (died 
302), who held tliat, while the body and the 
lower or animal soul in Christ were those of a 
man, the rational soul was displac(‘d by the 
divine Logos. 

The Monophysite controversy passed through 
several preliminary stages. One of these* is 
marked by the name of Nestorius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who held that there was a co- 
operation of the two natures of Clirist, the hu- 
man and the divine, and who was condemned by 
the Council of Ephesus (431), under the leader- 
ship of Cyril of Alexandria. (See Nestoritts; 
Ephesus, Councils of.) Another stagi* is con- 
nected with the monk Eutyches (q.v.), who held 
that Christ was from two natures which, after 
incarnation, united into one. He, too, was ad- 
judged heretical ( 448 ) , and although he was 
received back into hdlowship by the “Robber 
Synod” of Ephesus (449), his vindication did 
not stand. Meanwhile Pope Leo I (440-401) had 
written to the Bishop of Constantinoiile his cel- 
ebrated “Tome,” or letter, in which he defined 
the Catholic doctrine of the two natures. This 
document was brought into requisition at the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), and upon it was 
based the oflicial decree which set forth the or- 
thodox Christology. According to this defini- 
tion, Christ is “perfect in deity and p(‘rfect in 
humanity, truly God, and truly man, . . . one 
and the same Christ, in two natures without 
confusion, change, division, or separation.” The 
adoption of the Chalcedonian d(‘cret‘ may be re- 
garded as terminating tjie theological and in- 
troducing the political period of the Monophysite 
controversy. 


The problem at that time confronting the 
Empire was that of harmonizing the theologically 
discordant elements of the population. Chris- 
tianity being the state religion, it was necessary 
for all to accept whatever doctrinal decisions 
might be reached by the proper authorities. But 
a large part of the Eastern church was strongly 
Monophysite and would not surrender its con- 
victions in spite of the Council. The emperors 
themselves did not all think alike, although 
they all sought, if possible, to unify the opinions 
of their subjects. A usurper in the East, Ba- 
siliscus by name, issued a decree condemning 
the definition of Chalcedon (476), and while 
many of the Eastern clergy accepted his decree, 
a storm of o})position was aroused A later 
Emj)eror, Zeno, endeavored to reacli a eomj)ro- 
mise by his Hcnoticon, or instrument of union 
(482), whicli practically ignored what had been 
accomj)lished at Chalcedon and reverted to the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed as tlie sole 
standard of orthodoxy. Pope Felix condemned 
the Emoticon, and the result was a schism be- 
tween ICast and West, lasting for about 35 years 
(484-519). Before the close of the fifth century 
several national churches had been formed in 
the East, independent of Constantinople, yet 
patriarchal in their organization, and all pro- 
fessing tlie Monophysite faith, e.g., the Jacob- 
ites, Maronites, Armenians, Copts, Abyssinians, 
etc. (qq.v. ). In Egypt some of the most extreme 
Monophysites separated from the Patriarch of 
Alexandria and formed a sect of their own. 
They were called Acephali, i.e., “without a head.” 
Justinian (527-565), a champion of orthodoxy, 
att(*mptcd to induci* his subjec’ts to unite on the 
basis of tlie Chalcedonian decree, and partially 
succeeded, chiefly liy forcing liis will upon the 
Fifth Ecumenical Council (553). But his moat 
important utterances on tlx* sulijiHjt pleased 
neither party, and by a sort of irony of fate 
at the close of his life he was said himself to 
have fallen into a heresy akin to Monophysitism. 
(Cf. Evagriua, Eist. Eccles., iv, 39.) Only after 
the 8e[)aration of the schismatic churches of the 
East, and, still more, after the rise of Moham- 
medanism, which forced Oriental Christians, in 
self-defense, to seek closer relations with Rome, 
did the long Monophysite struggle come to an 
end ill the Orthodox church. The Monophysite 
ehurclies continue their independent existence 
to the present day. The two-nature doctrine, 
as defined at Chalcedon, triumphed, in spite of 
its inherent difficulties, and remained the ortho- 
dox faitli of Christendom. 

Bibliography. K. J. von Hefele, History of 
the Christian Coumnls, translated from the Ger- 
man, vols. iii, iv (Edinburgh, 1882-95) ; Smith 
and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
article “Person of Christ, Controversies Respect- 
ing” (London, 1887); G. P. Fisher, History of 
Christian Doctrine (New York, 1896) ; W. H. 
Hutton, The Church of the Bixth Century 
(London, 1897) ; Adolf Harnack, History of 
Dogma, vol. iv (ib., 1899) ; Wace and Piercy 
(eds.), Dictionary of Christian Biography and 
literature (Boston, 1911) ; Edward Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, edited by 
J. B. Bury (London, 1912). 

MON'OPLANE. Ree AI^bonauiics. 

MONOPLEGIA, m5n'6-ple'ji-a. A term ap- 
plied to paralysis of a singh* limb or set of 
muscles. See Paralysis. 

MON'OPNEIJ'MONA (Neo-lAit nom. pi., 
from Gk. fi6voi, monos, single + TTpelfpiav, pneu- 
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m&niy lung). An order of fishes, so called from 
tke simple, uiiified condition of the lung sac. It 
comprises a single family, Ceratodidae, and ge- 
nus, CeratoduSt in which the lateral jointed 
rays of the archipterygium are well developed. 
It represents a very ancient stock, of which only 
the barramunda (q.v.) of Australia now exists. 
Cf. Dipnoi, 

MOKOPO'DIAL BEANCHING (from Gk. 
fjLOp6Tovs, monopous, single-footed, from fi6voSf 
monoSf single -f jroiJs, pous, foot). The method 
of branching in which the axis of a plant devel- 
ops continuously and the branches arise later- 
ally. This method is in sharp contrast with 
dichotomous branching, in which branches arise 
by the forking of the apex. See Bkanciiing. 

HOKOPOLl, m6-nGp'6-14. An episcopal town 
in the Province of Bari delle Puglie, Italy, situ- 
ated on the Adriatic Sea, 25 miles southeast of 
Bari (Map. Italy, F 4). It is surrounded by 
walls and has a fortress constructed in 1552 
by Charles V and a twelfth-century cathedral 
It also has a Gymnasium and a technical school. 
Along the coast near by are curious tombs hewn 
out of the rock and the ruins of an ancient 
city. Weaving and dyeing are the principal in- 
dustries. There are also manufactures of oil 
and soap and trade in olive oil and wine Pop. 
(commune), 1001, 22,645; 1011, 24,104. 

MONOP'OLY (I-4it. monQpohum, from Gk. 
fji.ovoTrti)\iovy right of exclusive sale, fiovoTrcaXla, 
monop()U<iy exclusiv'e sale, from povos, monos, 
single + TTwXelp, polein, to sell). In the strictest 
sense, a grant of the crown or state to a private 
individual or corporation of an exclusive right 
to carry on a ceitain class of business or traffic. 
In a general and more modern sense it signifies 
such control of a given class of articles or of 
tlie traffic in them as will make it possible to 
raise their price higher than the level of prices 
fixed bj" free competition. A typical example 
of a monopoly of the first class is the grant of 
a patent right, which in effect gives the grantee 
an exclusive control over the production of and 
traffic in tlie patented article, a common ex- 
ample of monopolies of the second class is the 
exclusive* control of mineral or other special 
products of land by virtue of ownership of the 
land Monopolies may be classified as public 
or private according as they are vested in and 
exercisable by the government or by private in- 
dividuals, associations, or corporations. 

Private monopolies may be classified as (1) 
legal monopolies, resting upon a grant from the 
government of exclusive privileges for manufac- 
ture or sale, (2) natural monopolies, which are 
liased upon the control of a limited natural 
product through the ownership of land or other 
natural resources, or of exclusive natural facili- 
ties for transportation, and (3) capitalistic 
monopolies, which hold their pow'er over prices 
by virtue of the fact that an enormous capital 
is required in certain industries, so that an 
establislied plant always has a great advantage 
over a new competitor. This last form of monop- 
oly is discussed at length under Trusts. 

Legal monopolies have generally been granted 
to private persons for some real or ostensible 
service to the commonwealth. Sometimes such 
a grant was made primarily foj: fiscal purposes 
Thus, the monopoly of the issue of bank notes 
in England, granted in the early part of the 
eighteenth century to the Bank of England, was 
a reward for the considerable services of that 
oorporation to the national exchequer. In early 


times the exclusive right of sale or production 
of a commodity was frequently granted to in- 
dividuals in return for a nxed sum paid into tlie 
public treasury. The danger, however, of such 
monopolies lay in the fact that the probable 
profits were as a rule underestimated through 
the influence of favoritism, with the result that 
the sums secured by the treasury were not com- 
mensurate with the vexation to the public. Too 
frequently these exclusive privileges were granted 
to court favorites whose actual services to the 
commonwealth merited no such reward Mo- 
nopolies by grant first acquired prominence in 
the reign of Elizabeth, when her fre'quimt grants 
of monopolies in articles of common use were 
regarded as a great abuse and brought forth the 
protests of Parliament. Such articles as salt, 
leather, coal, soap, cards, beer, and wine were 
thus monopolized, and indeed there was hardly 
any article of common necessity of which the 
sale was not thus restricted for the benefit of 
the great. The practice was continued until 
the statute 21 James I, c 3, known as the 
Statute of Monopolies, was enacted by Parlia- 
ment in 1623. I'his statute abolished all exist- 
ing monopolies with certain exceptions, as pat- 
ents and manufactures of war supplies and 
materials, and foibade the cieation of monop- 
olies except by grant made by authority of act 
of Parliament. 

Somewhat similar in character were the spe- 
cial prerogatives granted about tins time to the 
East India and other trading companies The 
monopoly of trade whicli was a characteristic 
of these companies was held by many to be a 
featuie essential to their success It may be 
remarked that monopoly privileges did not pre- 
vent failure on the part of the manv companies 
which from time to time were established by 
France, tboiigli tliey may have beim a valiiabh* 
adjunct to the more vigorous administration of 
the English and Dutcli companies. 

The limited monopoly for a term of years 
which at the presimt time is gi anted to the 
holders of patents and copyrights is somewhat 
akin in principle to those just discussed, but is 
justified by other considerations of public policy 
It differs from them in that the ob]ect8 to which 
such lights pertain are essentially new crea- 
tions, and the exclusive privileges winch they 
convey act as a stimulus to productions winch 
are of public benefit. While copyright aims to 
secure to writers a ri‘ward for then labors, 
there are, in general, few restrictions ujion the 
use of these privileges On the other hand, 
the aim of patent legislation is in some countries 
not only to stimulate invention, hut to secure 
the widest utilization of improved processes. 
The monopoly which the patent right eonftTS 
cannot be used, therefore, for the exclusive bene- 
fit of its possessor Persons who fail to provide 
for the commercial utilization of their patents 
forfeit their rights German law, e g , provides 
for an annual fee for the issuing of patents 
which grows larger as time progresses, and under 
this law ineffective patents or those which aro 
not commercially profitable lapse and cease to 
be a bar to further applications of the principle 
upon which they arc based 

In the United States power of granting monop- 
olies is subject to restrictions of both the United 
States and the various State constitutions The 
question as to how far a State may grant exclu- 
sive privileges to cofiduct a business depends 
primarily upon the constitution of the State, and 
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hence is a question of constitutional law outside 
the scope of this article. Tlie Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution, which 
provides that '‘No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States, nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law,” is 
a direct limitation upon the powers of a State 
to grant monopolies indiscriminately It does 
not, however, prevent a State from giving ex- 
clusive privileges to conduct public callings upon 
the theory that power to regulate and control 
public callings was an essential right of the 
State, recognized at common law and not in- 
tended to be destroyed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Thus, the State may grant the exclusive 
right to operate public ferries, turnpikes, rail- 
roads, grain elevators, etc. Nor does the Four- 
teenth Amendment preclude a State from grant- 
ing exclusive privileges in the proper exercise 
of its police power. The State may thus grant 
monopolies for the sale of liquor, or the erec- 
tion of a slaughterhouse, or the conduct of a 
slaiightei ing business witliin a city. See Con- 
stitutional Law; Police Poweb; Public 
Caijjng, 

The United States Constitution expressly con- 
fers uj)on Congress the power of granting copy- 
rights and fiatents to authors and to the origina- 
tois of useful inventions No other powei to 
Cl cate monopoly is expressly vested in Congress, 
and it IS probabh* that it is without such power, 
except when incidental to the exercise of powers 
expressly gi anted by the Constitution, as, eg, 
the power to regulate commerce, borrow money, 
or collect duties and imports 

Natural monopolies exist where the conditions 
of the enterprise are such as to preclude com- 
petition In a general way, economists some- 
times speak of the [lossession of land as con- 
stituting a natuial monopoly. As monopoly im- 
plies a lack of ooni])etition as well as special 
privilege, the term strictly applies only to eases 
111 which the ownership of the privileges is 
eentied in one jierson, or at least a very few 
persons capable of acting m harmony. Laud and 
other natuial rc'souices, such as water power 
and mineral wealth, are so widely dih’used that 
monopoly in a strict sense rarely arises from 
their ownership. The most impoitant instances 
of the so-called natural monopolies arise in 
connection with certain public services, particu- 
laily 111 cities, and are usually connected with 
the right of way througii public highways Such 
services are the furnishing of gas, water, trans- 
portation, and communication in cities As the 
right to make use of the city streets to lay gas 
and water pipe's, electric conduits, or to build 
tramways cannot be gi anted to all, competition 
in furnishing such services is practically ex- 
cluded. In some respects, particularly as con- 
cerns the right of way through municipalities, 
steam railroads belong in the same class. Com- 
petition among them is possible on a larger 
scale than among street railways, but they un- 
doubtedly possess some elements of natural 
monopoly 

As the policy of the law has eliminated from 
our economic life legal monopolies which do 
not conform to the principle of public interest, 
HO there is a growing demand that these natural 
monopolies sliall be administered in the public 
interest. In its extreme form it calls for the 
municipalization of such enterprises, while many 


who are unwilling to accept this solution demand 
far greater caution in the granting of franchises 
and a much stricter supervision of the manner 
in which such franchises are used than has here- 
tofore been common in American municipahties. 

It can hardly lie said that the price of the 
commodities or services controlled by a public 
monopoly is subject to any general law. The 
government may fix prices below cost of service, 
or it may purposely make them so high as to dis 
courage consumption. Private monopolies, on 
the other hand, naturally aim to secure the 
greatest net profit; and the price which will 
yield the greatest surplus above cost may be 
termed monopoly price. The determination of 
such a price is a difficult matter in practice, 
since a large number of factors have to be 
taken into account Tf the monopolized commod- 
ity is a necessity of life, as, e g , salt, the price 
may be fixed very high, since high prices would 
not greatly diminish consumption. If, on the 
other hand, the commodity is an article of lux- 
uiy, or one out of a group of commodities which 
satisfy the same want, a material rise in price 
will greatly limit consumption, so that while a 
large profit may be made on each unit sold, small 
sales will 1 educe total profits. Again, it may 
be that an incieasc in the quantity of service 
performed or goods produced will by no means 
demand a proportional outlay. In that case the 
monopoly may best suhserve its own interests 
by keeping prices low Thus, a street railway 
company can generally double the number of 
passengers carried without doubling tlie cost 
of service, and may therefore find it profitable 
to lower fares. ’ See Copybight; Patent, 
Trusts 

Bibliography. The most satisfactory recent 
general discussion of monopoly is Kly’s Monop- 
olies and Trusts (New York, 1000) ; also J B. 
Clark, Problem of Monopoly (ib., 1004) , John 
Lewson, Monopoly and Trade Pestraint Cases 
(2 vols., Chicago, 1008) , Hermann Levy, Monop- 
oly and Competition (New York, 1011) ; 0. W 
Knauth, Policy of the United l^tates towards In- 
dustrial Monopoly (ib, 1013) For a concise 
discussion of monopoly price, consult Marshall, 
Principles of Economics (London, 1805) A 
scholarly discubsion of the theory of monopoly is 
Schaffle’a Theoric der aussrhUessenden Ahsatz- 
vcrhultmsse (Tfibingen, 1867) An interesting 
discussion of a fiscal monopoly is Wicksctt, l^tu- 
dicn uber das ostcrreichische Tabaksmonopol 
(Stuttgart, 1807); also, King, “Alcohol Monop- 
oly in Switzerland,” in Economic Pevieu (New 
York, 1893), and Rafialovich, ‘‘State Monopoly 
of Spirits m Russia,” in Journal of the i^tatis- 
tical Society of London (1001) See bibliog- 
raphy under Tkusts 

MONOP'TERAL (from Lat. monopteros, 
from Gk yovdirTepos^ having a single row of col- 
umns, from y6vo<5y monos, single -f- irrepdv, pteron, 
wing, row of columns) A circular building in 
Grflcco-Roman architecture in which a single row 
of columns sui rounds the central space without 
any wall The term is Vitruvian and not in 
frequent use. 

MON'OBAIL. A form of track and car or 
carriage designed to secure economy in rails and 
rail supiiort, to i>ermit of conformity to the sur- 
face of the ground, to allow curves of small ra- 
dius, and usually with the object of securing 
high speed of transportation The distinguishing 
feature of a monorail system is that the cars 
are supported on a single rail, thoii^i there may 
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e other rails or surfaces against which auxil- 
try or guiding wheels may bear. The possibili- 
ies of such a system have long been realized and 
^le idea is said to date back to 1826, when it 
rst was suggested by an English engineer, 
lobinson Palmer. Nevertheless, few of the 
lany monorail systems devised by inventors 
ave been reduced to successful practice, except 
ver limited distances, and usually under tempo- 
ary conditions or where their novelty was a 
aramount consideration, as at great expositions 



TOPICAL MONOKAIL SYSTEMS 

G, centre of gravitv of oar, W, carrying wheel, g, guide 
heels, S, spring 

r amusement parks The accompanying dia- 
rain shows the principles of the more im]>or- 
int systems embraced in the above-mentioned 
roups 

The first monorail system to find practical ap- 
Ucation was that of Charles Lartigue, wlio in 
382 constructed in Algeria a line where a single 
•on rail was carried on A-shaped supports In 
386. in Ireland, the Listowel-Ballevbunion 
ailway, about 9% miles in length, was con- 
ducted, being operated for many years as a 
assenger and tourist line. This railway em- 
loys steam locomotives of unique pattern with 
uplex boilers, one boiler arranged on either 
ide of the main driving wheel and rail In 
ranee in the Ria mines in the Department of 
yr^n^es-Orientales, a line on the Lartigue s\s- 
»m, about 6% miles in length, for the tians- 
ortation of ore, was electrically operated with 
jine success, while a recent application of this 
eneral principle was a monorail line at the 
lenoa, Italy, Exposition of 1914. 

Perhaps the most practical of all the mono- 
ail systems has proved the Bannen-Elbcrfeld 
ne, built on the Langen system, L*1 8 kilometers 
1 length, with 19 stations and carrying full- 
ized suspended cars. This line, operated by 
lectricity, has been able to maintain satisfac- 
Dry speeds and has proved distinctly useful 
'or maintaining high speeds the Mahl system, 
diich is also of the suspended type, was care- 
iilly worked out in 1914, but did not find im- 
lediate application. In this design a track 
ingle or double, at a height of from 20 to 25 
Bet above the ground, is carried from well- 
nchored steel towers and from connecting cables 
ri the fa^ion of a suspension bridge. The 
French engineer inventor in his spe<j»ficationH 


claimed that speeds up to 180 miles per hour 
were possible with high-speed electric motors, 
each car carrying a number of independent trac- 
tor elements. Various otJier monorail systems 
have been designed and have been operated on 
more or less experimental lines for short dis- 
tances. Home of these, as at City Island, near 
New York City, were abandoned after a limited 
period of use, while others involving novel ideas 
have been shown at amusement parks or experi- 
mentally without any great practical or perma- 
nent success 

Distinct fiom such devices, where guide wheels 
on auxiliary rails or surfaces are used, are 
monorail systems in which gyroscopic appliances 
are employed to secure stability, as in the case 
of the automobile toipedo and the aeroplane 
See Torpedo 

The principle of the gyroscope (see Gyro- 
scope) has found many ingenious applications 
which have shown extraordinary mechanical and 
mathematical reasoning. Three monorail sys- 
tems baaed on tins principle stand out with 
distinction as having realized a certain amount 
of experimental success and as having been de- 
veloped further than the mere model stage. 

The earliest practical device of this nature was 
that of J^ouiH Brennan, the inventor of tlie 
Brennan torpedo, exliiluted before the Royal 
Society of Great Britain in the spring of 1907 
It was of course not straiigi' that an inventor 
of torpedoes should turn his attention to trans- 
portation problems on land, and in 1907 he 
showed a model car 6 feet in length running 
along a single rail or cableway, able to maintain 
its position and equilibrium notwithstanding the 
shifting of the load This car was su|>ported on 
a single track by a bearing whec‘1, and electricity 
was applied to operate tlie driving motor and to 
revolve the flywheels of the gyroscope at a speed 
of 7500 revolutions per minute The gyroscopic 
apparatus amounted to but 5 per cent of the 
total weight of the locomotive On November 
14, 1909, there was exhibited before the Koval 
Society a larger car, 14 feet in length, 13 feet 
high, and 10 feet wide, running on a single rail 
and carrying 40 passengers This car weighed 
22 tons and was driven by a gasoline engine 
which m addition supplied power to the gyro- 
8cof><‘s There were two of these, each weighing 
three-quaiters of a ton and revolving at a speed 
of 3000 revolutions per minute Friction losses 
were cut down as far as possible, and the wheels 
wei(‘ incased so that tliey rcwolved in a vacuum 
A circular track 220 yards in circumference was 
used, and the car was able to maintain its 
e(|uilibrium wliile in motion, desfiite the efforts 
of its 40 passengers to destroy the balance by 
shifting their positions. 

Another monorail or gyroscopic car, which 
differed from that of Brennan 111 having a so- 
called “precession motor,’^ carried at the rear 
of the gyroscopes and operated by hydraulic 
pressure produced by an electrically driven oil 
pump, was brought out about the same time by 
a German capitalist named Scherl, by whose 
name it was known, although invented by Paul 
Froelich in 1909. A model locomotive car 18 
feet in length and 4 feet in wndth, mounted on 
two two- wheel trucks, each carrying a % -horse- 
power motor, was tested both in Germany and in 
the United States. In this car there were two 
gyroscopes whose wheels normally rotat(*d on a 
vertical axis in a horizontal plane Tliese 
flywheels weighed but 125 pounds each, and 
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were operated by electric motors at the speed 
of 8000 revolutions per minute. The motors 
were placed at the lower end of the shaft and, 
as in tlie Brennan machine, the wheels and 
shafts were mounted in air-tight casings and 
run m a vacuum, the casings themselves being 
mounted on transveise axes journaled into the 
frame of the ear so that they could be moved 
fore and aft 111 a vertical plane These motors 
revolved in opposite directions, but were con- 
nected by bell-crank levers and toothed quad- 
rants, as the working of the gyroscope is al- 
ways in opposite directions 

In the Schilowsky monorail system, devel- 
oped in England by a Russian inventor, the 
gyio wheel has its plane of rotation above the 
axis of the pivots on which the containing cage 
IS mounted. By a pendulum system any lurch- 
ing of the car can be conti oiled through the 
gyroscope This sj^siem up to 1015 had not 
been dcvelopc'd beyond the experimental stage, 
but an automobile equipp(‘d with such gyroscopic 
stabilizer of this inventor, tliough not employing 
a supporting rail, was found to work with con- 
siderable success For those interested in math- 
ematical and mechanical discussions the mono- 
rail system with its gyroscopic conti ol presents 
considerable fascination The readci so inter- 
ested can with ])rolit consult various papers in 
Engineering (London), the Engin/^'r (ib ), Le 
Genie (Jiinl (Pans), the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute (Philadelphia), jiarticularly volumes 
clxix and cKxiv, and current issues of the /Sfet- 
entific American (New York) , 111 all of which 
journals progress in this field is fully recorded 
from time to time 

MON^OTHBISM (from Cik fx6vos, monos^ 
single -j- 6c6sf theos, god). The belief in, and 
worship of, one God only. It is usually con- 
trasted with polytheism, the belief in many gods, 
but it also contrasts with dualism (qv) and 
monolatry, the belief in many gods but the wor- 
ship of one only While, strictly speaking, pan- 
theism (q.v ) 18 a form of monotheism, the word 
inonotlieism is used to denote a belief in a single 
personal or quasi -personal power. There is no 
satisfactory evidence of monotheism in a sav- 
age tribe, still less that monotheism was the 
first form of worsliip. Where a savage tribe 
has a “siqireinc” god, investigation shows him 
to be onl\ the highest, or the closest in relation 
to the tribe, of many spirits llis w'oishi]) is 
usuallv monolatry rather than monotheism 
Monotheism always arises out of some foim of 
jiolytlieism. Many stejis in the history of r(‘li- 
gion mark the way towards monotheism, Imt 
often the journey stopped short of the goal 
The mere arrangement of gods 111 a hierarchy 
starts a movement towards monotheism; for if 
one becomes king, like the (Jreek ZeUs, he may 
go on to absorb all divinity into himself Tlie 
growth of a single tribe or city with its one 
tutelary deity moves towards monotheism, as is 
illustrated by the Assyrian Ashur The abstrac- 
tion of the idea of deity may open the way for 
personification of that abstraction into a single 
god, some suppose Allah to have originated 
thus A synthesis of gods, recognizing that they 
all represent a single divine force, made in Egypt 
and later Babylonia a movement which rniglit, 
c-arried farther, have issued in a true monothe- 
ism. Philosopiiy, searching for a single cause of 
the world, approached a monotheism in Plato, 
arrived at it in Neoplatonism (q.v.), and led to 
the most complete pantheistic monism in Hindu 


philosophy. An ethical monotheism arose among 
the Hebrew's, on the basis of monolatry, through 
the prophetic conception that Jehovah governed 
the world in the interests of moral righteousness 
The Hebrews weio not monotheists till the tii- 
umph of the prophetic system in the sixtli cen- 
tury BC. There are a few cases of a temporal y 
monotheism, like the unsuccc'ssful attempt of 
Amenophis IV ( Ivhuen-aten) to impose his God 
Aten on Egyjit, iiut the great systems of mono- 
theism belong only to the higher religions 
Christian monotheism is taken over from the 
Hebr(‘W, Mohammedan monotheism was strongly 
influenced by Hebrew thought, though the germs 
of it, in the worship of Allah, seem to be Aiabic 
Sikinsrii (qv) and the modern reforming sects 
of India borrow their monotheism from Islam 
and Cliristianity. Zoroastrianism (qv), how- 
ever dualistic it may have been m antiquity, 
now claims to be purely monotheistic and re- 
gards Ahriman, the evil power, as the personi- 
fied name for abstract evil and in no sense as a 
god 

Consult R Flint, Theism (Edinburgh, 1877) ; 
Harald Hoffding, The Philosophy of Religion 
(New Yoik, 100(>) , Irving King, The Develop' 
ment of Religion (ib, 1910) , Andrew Lang, The 
Making of Religion (ib, 3d ed , 1910); C H. 
Toy, Introfkietion to the History of Religion 
(Boston, 1913) Sec Dualism; Henotiieism, 
Theism 

MONOTH'ELITISM, more correctly MO- 
NOTHELETISM (from Lat monothehUv, from 
Gk. fiovoOeXyrai, monotheleta% from iJ.6vof, monos, 
single -j- OeXyrriSf theletcs, one who wills, from 
OeXeir. thelein, to will). The name of a seventh- 
<*entury heresy which asserted the existence of 
one will in Christ instead of two It was a 
direct outgrowTh of the Monophysite heresy (see 
Monopuysites ) , for if Christ had only one 
nature, of course he had also only one will Or- 
thodoxy, however, drew the logical conclusion 
from its two-nature doctrine, wliich had beiui 
formulated at Chalcedon (451), and maintained 
that th(‘re were two wills in Christ, correspond- 
ing to his divine and human natures respectively 
The controversy over this question involved most 
of the Eastcin church, and its influence was felt 
in Rome Tlie Emperor ITcraclius (010-641), 
thieaLmed by the advances of Mohammedanism 
and by danger from th(‘ Persians, strove* to re- 
unite his Christian subjects, who had betm 
sadly divided over the Monophysite question and 
had foimed schismatic churches, e.g , Armenians, 
Jacobites, etc. He projiounded the theory of one 
will ill Christ as a compromise, and Pope llon- 
011 U 8 accepted it, holding tw'o natures with one 
will Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinojile, and 
Cyrus, Patriarch of Alexandria, w'erc also anx- 
ious to interjiret the decree of Cluilcedon 111 such 
a way as to persuade the Monophysites to accept 
it. But a monk named Sophronius, who visited 
Alexandria and learned w'hat was going on, de- 
nounced the movement as a relapse into the 
heresy of Apollinaris, whose views had long 
before this period been condimmed Honorius 
tried to allay this strife by seeking to quiet 
Sophronius, thus taking a dangerously temporiz- 
ing stand But Sophronius w'as soon elevated to 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem (034), and his 
continued opposition to the measures of Sergius 
and Heraclius was now' more serious. The 
Western church, as a whole, shared the views of 
Sophronius This appeared in the action of a 
Roman synod in 649, which asserttnl tlie doctrine 
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>f the two wills After some 30 years the East- 
•rn church was brought to the same position, 
ind the Sixth Ecumenical Council (Constanti- 
lople, 680) adopted dyothelitism (two wills) as 
i Catholic dogma The same council condemned 
he Monothelite leadeis, Sergius and (Vrus, and 
dong with them Pope Honorius, for not promptly 
lUppressing the incipient heresy This properly 
nds th<‘ (^hristological controversies which for 
!00 years had agitated the Church Monothidi- 
iam found a home among the Miironites of Mount 
jebanon, and their name was long synonymous 
n the East with Monothelites. In the twelfth 
entury the Maronites entered the Roman com- 
lunion 

Bibliography. Smith and Wace, Dictionary 
f Christian Biography, vol iv, article “Person 
f Christ” (London, 1887); K. J von Ilefele, 
listory of ike Christiam, Councils, vol. v (Edin- 
urgh, 1896) ; C Owsepian, Die Entstchungs- 
Tschichte dcs Monothelitismus (Leipzig, 1897) ; 

3 P Fisher, History of Christian Doctrine 
New York, 1896) , Adolf Harnack, History of 
)ogma, vol iv (Boston, 1899) ; Edward Gibbon, 
}eoUnc and Fall of the Honuin Empire, edited 
y J B. Burv (London, 1912). 

MON'OTBEME (Neo-Lat nom pi, from Gk. 
6pos, monos, single -|- rprjpa, trema, perfora- 
lon) A mammal of the older Monotremata, 
diich is coextensive with the subclass Proto- 
heria and embraces the low egg-laying inain- 
lals (Ornithodelphia ) duckbill and echidna 
qq.v ) d he term connotes the fact that in the 
eproductivii organa of this group the orihces of 
lie urinary canal, the intestinal canal, and the 
enerative canal open, as in birds, into a com- 
lon cloaca See Pbototheria, for fossil forms, 
Be Mammalia 

mon6vab, m6-no'vilr. A town of southeast 
pain, m the Province of Alicante, situated 
mong the mountains, 18 miles northwest of 
dicante (Map Spain, E 3) It has a num- 
er of good Imildings, a large and handsome 
liurch, and a casino with a beautiful park 
beat quantities of wine are produced in the 
icinitv, and the towui manufactures woolen and 
3tton textiles, leather^ soap, and spirits In 
iie neighborhood are quarries of marble, gypsum, 
nd building stone Nothing is known of its 
istory previous to 1258, when James I rescued 
, from the Moliammcdans Pop., 1900, 10,573, 
910, 11,243 

MONBAD, mdn'rad, Ditlev Gotiiard (1811- 
7 ) A Danish statesman and ecclesiastic, born 
1 Copenhagen, the son of a Norwegian He 
mdied theology and Oriental philology at the 
University of Copenhagen, sjient a year in Paris, 
nd after the death of Frederick VI entered po- 
tieal journalism as author of Elyvendc polttiske 
lade (1840-42) In 1846 he had settled as pas- 
3r of a parish in Laaland. He took a promi- 
ent part in the rising of 1848, and was Minis- 
^r of Education in the March ministry of that 
ear. In 1849 he was made Bishop of Laaland- 
alster; but in 1854, bt‘cause of his continued 
pposition to Orsted’s ministry, he was removed 
1 Hall’s cabined Monrad held various posts in 
le Department of Education and became Min- 
ter again (1859) Hall resigned in 1863. 
fonrad formed a new cabinet, m which he took 
le portfolio of Finance But the war with 
russia forced him from power (1864), and witli 
IS family he went to New Zealand (1865), not 
) return until 1869, when his property there 
ad been destroyed in the Maoii campaigns. He 


received his old bishopric in 1871, and from 
1882 to 1886 was a member of the opposition 
party of the Danish Parliament Consult the 
biography by Graae (Copenhagen, 1887) 

MOE'BEALE, m6n'rfi-a'l&. A city in the 
Province of Palermo, Sicily, 5 miles southwest 
of Palermo, with which it has electric-railway 
connection (Map- Italy, D 5). It is built on the 
side of a mountain above a fertile valley, and is 
the seat of an arclibishop Its metropolitan ca- 
thedral, dating from the twelfth century, is the 
finest example of the Norman-Sicilian style ex- 
tant The bronze doors are beautifully orna- 
mented and the walls are almost completely cov- 
ered with mosaics representing biblical scenes 
The Benedictine monastery, with its beautiful 
cloisters, is now used ns a school building, and 
has a libiary of 17,000 volumes There is a 
trade in oil, corn, fruit, and almonds Pop 
(commune), 1901, 23,778, 1911, 20,103 

MONBEALE, Fra. See Montreal d’ Alba no. 

MOHBO, miin-ro', Alexander (Primus) 
(1697-1767) An eminent Scottish anatomist, 
born in London He graduated at Edinburgh 
LTniversity, to which, after studying under Chea- 
elden and Boerhaave, he returned as first pro- 
f(‘Ssor of anatomy He published Osteology : A 
Treatise of the Anatomy of the Human Bones 
(1726, 6th ed , 1758) Consult the memoir by 
his son. Dr Donald Monro, prefixed to the col- 
lected edition of his iror/».s* (Edinburgli, 1781) 

MONBO, Alexander (SECirNDUS) (1733- 

1817) A Scottish anatomist, younger son of 
Alexander Monro (Primus), whom, m 1764, he 
succt*eded as professor of anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh He continued to lecture 
there until 1808, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Alexander Monro (Tertius) His most im- 
portant work 18 his Observations on the SItruV' 
fare and Functions of the Nervous System 
(1783), in which he describes the “foramen of 
Monro” Consult Andrew Duncan, Account of 
the Life, Wmtmgs, and Character of the Late 
Dr. Alexander Monro Sccundus (Edinburgh, 

1818) 

MONBO, David Binning (1836-1905) An 
English classical scholar, liorn at Edinliurgh 
He was (‘ducated at the University of Glasgow 
and at Brasenose and Balliol colleges, Oxford 
From 1882 to his death he was provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford Ills works include A Cram- 
mar of the Homeric Dialect (2d ed , 1891), a 
standard work. Modes of Ancumt Greek Music 
(1804); an edition of the Odijsscy, xiii-xxiv 
(1901U with valuable appendices, esjieeiallv on 
aspects of the Horner Question and on tlie Cyelie 
J^oets, f I omen Opera et Rcliquiw, a critical text 
of Homer (1896); and the article “Homer” in 
the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
ntea Consult J. C Wilson, Memoir of D B 
Monro (Oxford, 1907). 

MOHBOE^ A city and the county seat of 
Walton Co , Ga , 02 miles by rail east of At- 
lanta, on the Gainsville Midland, the Greene 
County, and the Monroe railroads (Map- 
Georgia, C 2) There are two large cotton mills 
and a cottonseed-oil mill The surrounding 
region is adapted to the growing of cotton, corn, 
oats, peaches, and vegetables Monroe owns its 
water works and electric-light plant. Pop., 1900, 
1846 1910, 3029 

MONBOE. A city and the parish seat of 
Ouachita Parish, La., 76 miles west of Vicks- 
burg, Miss , on the Ouachita RivtT, and on 
the Arkansas, Louisiana, and Gulf, the Vicks- 
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l)urg, Shrmepoit, and Pacific, and the St. T.#ouis, 
Iron Mountain, and Soutliern lailroads (Map: 
Louisiana , E 1 ) . The Federal government build- 
ing, courtliouse, the St. Francis Sanitarium, city 
hall, city park, high schools, and salt-water 
natatorium are noteworthy features. A consid- 
erable cotton trade is carried on and there are 
large cotton compresses, cottonseed-oil mills, and 
extensive manufactures of automobile and wagon 
materials, and other lumber products, bricks, etc. 
The city owns and operates its water works, 
street railways, sewage system, markets, and 
electiic-light plant Monioe is one of the oldest 
towns in the State. During the Spanish and 
French domination of this territory it was known 
as Fort Miro, its first commandei being Don 
Juan Filhiol, many of whose descendants still 
live here. The city was lirst incoiporuted in 
1820. Pop, 1900,* 5428, 1910, 10,209, 1914 
(U S. est ), 12,240 

MONBOE. A city and the county seat of 
Monroe Co., Mich , 35 miles south-southwest 
of Detroit, on the river Raisin, and the Michigan 
(lential, the Pore Mai(juette, the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern, and the Detroit and Toledo 
Shoie railroads (Map Miclngan, F 7). It has 
a home for the aged, a public libiary, St Mary’s 
Academy and College, and a line couithouse. In 
Monroe is the mother house of the Sisteis of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, who own valuable 
property here The city is in a fertile region 
^nd IS an important depot for shipment of gram 
and fruit. It has extensive nurseries, fisheries, 
and, among the industiial plants, a larg(‘ box- 
boaid factory, stove and furnace works, flour, 
lumber, and paper mills, canning factories, agri- 
cultural-implement works, furniture factoiies, 
etc. Monroe was chartered as a city in 1836 
The commission form of goveinment was adopted 
in 1914. The city owns its electric-light plant 
Pop., 1900, 6043, 1910, 6893 

Monroe was settled as Frenchtown by a com- 
pany of Canadians in 1784, and received its 
present name, in honor of James Monroe, m 
1815 It was the scene of the battle of the rivei 
Raisin, Jan. 22-23, 1813, in which 397 of the 
American force were killed and 537 captured, 
only 33 escaping, while of the British 24 were 
killed and 168 wounded. A number of the pris- 
oners wounded and unable to march were left 
here under inadequate protection and were sub- 
sequently massacriid by the Indians. This gave 
rise to the battle ciy, “Remember the iiver 
Raisin ” 

MOITBOE. A city and the county seat of 
Union Co , N C , 24 miles southeast of Charlotte, 
on the Seaboard Air Line Railroad (Map: North 
Carolina, B 3 ) It has gold mines of some value 
and the manufactories include large* cotton and 
knitting mills, tile factory, flour and oil mills, 
wagon factory, lumber mills, and a buggy fac- 
tory. The water works and electric-light plant 
are owned by the city. Pop , 1900, 2427 , 1910, 
4082. 

MONBOE. A city and the county seat of 
Green Co., Wis , 37 miles south by west of 
Madison, on the Illinois Central and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St Paul railroads (Map* Wis- 
conani, D 6) It has extensive manufactures of 
Swiss, liimburger, and brick cheese and also of 
condensed milk, lumber, carriages, foundry and 
machine-shop products, boilers, etc., and enjoys 
considerable trade in the products of the adja- 
cent region, which is interested chiefly in farm- 
ing, stock raising, and dairying. The city main- 


tains a public library, county courthouse, and 
a park. Monroe was incorporated as a village 
in 1859 and 111 1882 was chartercHi as a city. 
The water works are owned by the municipality. 
Pop., 1900, 3927, 1910, 4410 

MONBOE, Fort. See Fort Monroe. 

MONBOE, Harriet (1860- ). An Amer- 

ican poet and editor, born in Chicago. She grad- 
uated from the Visitation Academy at George- 
town, D. C., m 1879, wrote the text for the 
cantata for opening the Chicago Auditorium in 
1891, and on Oct. 21, 1892, her (U)l umhian Ode 
(published 1893) was read and sung at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
In 1912 she founded and became editor of Poetry, 
an endowed magazine of verse Miss Monroe is 
author of Valeria, and Other Poems (1892), 
John Wellhorn Root — A Memoir (1896); The 
Passing Rhon — Five Modern Plays in Verse 
(1903) , The Dance of the Seasons (1911) , You 
and I — Poems (1914) 

MONBOE, James (1758-1831). The fifth 
President of the United States. He was born in 
Westmoreland Co , Va., April 28, 1768 In 1774 
he was sc'iit to William and Mary College to be 
(‘ducated, but his studies were interrupted by the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War, and in 1776 
he left college to join the Third Virginia Regi- 
ment near New York with the rank of lieuten- 
ant He took part in the battles of Harlem 
Heights, White Plains, and Trenton, m the last 
of which he was wounded During the campaigns 
of 1777-78 he served on the staff of the Earl of 
Stirling (William Alexander), ranking as major 
and taking part in the battles of Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth Although his 
services weie higlily commended by the com- 
mander in chief, Monroe was disappointed in the 
way in which they were rewarded, and his career 
in the army after 1778, Mhen with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel he was commissioned to raise 
a new regiment in Virginia, was unimportant. 
It was at this time that he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Jefferson, who was then Governor of 
Virginia, and the event marks the beginning of 
an intimacy that lasted during the remainder 
of their lives and was destined to have a de- 
cisive influence upon the career of Monroe. In 
1782, at the age of 24, he was elected to a seat 
in the Legislature of Virginia and became a 
member of the Virginia Executive Council His 
next legislative service was in the Congress of 
the Confederation, of which he was an influential 
member for three successive terms from 1783 to 
1786. He took a prominent part in the delibera- 
tions upon the vital questions of the period, con- 
tending vigorously for the right of Congress to 
regulate commerce, for the right of free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi by the United States, and 
for other measures designed to promote the de- 
velopment of the West To inform himself of 
conditions in tlie West, he twice crossed the 
Alleghanies, and the information which he ac- 
quired had a marked influence upon his course 
in Congress Upon his retirement from Congress 
m 1786 be was again chosen to a seat m the 
Legislature and in 1788 became a member of 
the Htate convention called to ratify tlie Federal 
Constitution In this body he supported Patrick 
Henry in his futile opposition to the Constitu- 
tion, making sevi'ral lengthy arguments against 
ratification In 1790 he was elected to a seat in 
the United States Senate, where he served until 
1794 In the Senate he acted with the Anti-Fed- 
eraliate, opposing vigorously the administration 
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of Washington. He was nevertheless, in 1794, 
appointed Minister to France as the successor 
of Gouverneur Morns, the probable explanation 
of the appointment being his friendly attitude 
towards France and the desire of the President 
to olTset the appointment of Jay, a stanch Fed- 
eralist, as Minister to England. He arrived in 
France just after the fall of Robespierre and 
was received by the Convention, Aug. 15, 1794 
In an address to the Convention he used expres- 
sions which, in view of the strained relations 
between the United States and France, did not 
meet with the approval of the administration, 
and, considering Jay’s Treaty with England “as 
the most shameful transaction I have ever known 
of the kind,” he did nothing to remedy France’s 
attitude towards it as of the nature of a casutt 
belli He was accoidiiigly lecalled in 1796, and 
Charles C Pinckney was appointed as his succes- 
soi. Upon ])is return the reasons and pro- 
jirietv of his lecall became the subject of a 
spirited contioversy and caused party feeling to 
run higl) For a time Monroe retired to jirivate 
life, from which he was called to assume the 
governorsiiip of Virginia in 1799, a position 
which he held until 1802. The accession of Jef- 
ferson to the presidency in 1801 insured Mon- 
roe’s return to national politics, and in the 
following year he was again sent to France as 
an additional plenipotentiary to aid Robert R 
Livingston in the negotiations already begun for 
the purchase of New Orleans and a distriet at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and at the same 
time was instructed to negotiate with Spain for 
the purchase of the Flondas After the conclu- 
sion of the treaty by which France sold Louisi- 
ana to the United States (1803), Momoe was 
sent as Minister to England and subsequently to 
Spain A treaty was finally concluded with Eng- 
land, but, not being satisfactory to the J^resident 
on the question of impressment and indemnity, it 
was never laid before the Senate The negotia- 
tions with Spain for the cession of the Flondas 
were likewise unsuccessful In 1807 Momoe re- 
turned to the United States, and Ins course was 
again the subject of controversy. Again be 
served in the Virginia Assembly and in 1811 
was chosen a second time Governor of Virginia, 
but held the office only a short time, being called 
to the cabinet of President Madison as Secretary 
of State in the same year He held this office 
until his elevation to the presidency in 1817 and 
for a time in 1814 and 1815 also acted as Secre- 
tary of War. As head of the War Department 
he took precautions for the defense of Washing- 
ton against an attack from the British forces 
and won popularity by tin* vigorous measuri's 
whicli he adopted in the prosecution of military 
operations In the year 1810, while in his fifty- 
ninth year, he was elected President of the 
United States, having reeiuved 183 electoral 
votes, against 34 cast for tin* Federalist candi- 
date, Rgfus King. Four years later he was re- 
elected, receiving every vote in the electoral col- 
lege except one This was due to the passing of 
the Federalist party, or, more correctly, to the 
breaking down of party lines, so that there were 
no longer Federalists or Republicans. The piin- 
eipal subjects winch occupied the attention of 
the government during the eigl4 years of Mon- 
roe’s administration were the defense of the 
Atlantic seaboard, the encouragement of internal 
improvements, the Seminole War, the acquisi- 
tion of Florida, the Missouri Compromise, and 
the relations with Eurojie in regard South 


American affairs, which resulted in the annunci- 
ation of the permanent policy of the government 
known as the Monroe Doctrine (qv.). Note- 
worthy events of a spectacular character during 
hi8 term were the tour of the President through 
the East and the West and the visit of La- 
fayette The period of his administration was 
known as the “era of good feeling,” on account 
of the general prosperity of the country and the 
absence of party strife Vast internal improve- 
ments were undertaken, and the westward move- 
ment of the population was marked Five new 
States — Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri, 
and Maine — were admitte(J to the Union 

At the close of his second term Monroe re- 
tired to ])rivate life, lesiding m Virginia and in 
New York, where he died July 4, 1831. Duiing 
the year preceding his deatli be served as a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Constitutional C’cnvention, 
this being liis last jnilihe service 

Bibliography. Monioe’s Writings (7 vols., 
New York, 1898-1903) hav(‘ lieen edited by S M 
Hamilton, librarian of tlie Department of State 
in Washington , a calendar of liis Vorrespondenvc 
was publish(‘d in Bulletin No 2 (1893) of the 
Bureau of Rolls and Library, State Department, 
also Papers of Janies Monroe, listed in chrono- 
logical order by W R Leech (Washington, 
1904) Consult also* Henry Adams, History of 
the United litotes of America (New York, 1889- 
1891 ) , D C Gilman, James Monroe, m “Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series” (Boston, 1909), contain- 
ing a biblio^*raf»hy , “Monroe,” in J G Wilson 
(od). Presidents of the United States, 1189- 
1911/, vol 1 (New Yoik, 1914). 

MONBOE, Paul (1869- ). An Ameri- 

can educator, born at North Madison, Ind He 
graduated at Franklin College, Indiana, in 1890 
and from 1895 to 1897 was fellow in sociology 
at the University of Chicago, where he took his 
1) in 1897. After two years as instructor 
in liistory at Teaeheis College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, he became professor of the history of 
education at that institution (1890). He served 
as president of the education section of the 
Ameiiean Social Seienci' Association and as 
president of the §>uciety of the College Teachers 
of Education By the Bureau of Insulai Af- 
fairs of the United States War Department he 
w’^as appointed eoiumissioner to report on the 
condition of the Philippine school system 
(1912-13). In the latter year he lecmved the 
honoraiy degree of LL D. from the University of 
Peking His contributions to the study of the 
history of education gave Dr Monroe an in- 
ternational reputation, and his textbooks havi* 
helped to give the subject a position of great 
inipoitancc in the training of tcacheis in the 
'iJnited States To the whole field of education, 
however, his greatest contribution was as editor 
in chief of the Cyclopedia of Education (5 vols., 
1910-13), a work dealing with eveiy phase of 
education and its related subjects. In addition 
h(‘ published SourtA; Booh in the Hxstoiy of 
Education for the Orceh and Romwn Period 
(1901) ; A 7'ext‘Book m the History of Educa- 
tion (1905); Brief Course in the History of 
Education (1907) , Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation (1914), as editor; and educational arti- 
cles m the New International Encyclopedia 
BCOETBOE, Wilt. Seymour (1863- ). An 

American educator and author, born at Hun- 
loek, Pa. After teaching and serving as prin- 
cipal and Bupei intendent of schools, he gradu- 
ated from Stanford in 1894 and then studied 
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abroad at Cornian and Fn^noh In 

1896 he became professor of psychology at the 
Massachusetts State Normal School, Westfield, 
and in 1909 accepted a similar position at the 
New Jersey State Normal School, Montclair. 
He traveled extensively m Europe and wrote 
various books on European countries, including 
Turkey and the Turks (1907) , In Veiling Jjand 
(1908) , f^tnly, the Garden of the Mediterranean 
(1909), Bohemia and the Czechs (1910), Bul- 
garia and her People (1914). In the educational 
field he is the author of several woiks in psy- 
chology and also on the history of oducAtion* 
Child ^tudy Outhnes (1898) , Die Entwickelunq 
des sozialen Bewusstsrins des Kindcs (1899, also 
in Swedish, Flemish, and Bulgarian) , The Edu- 
cational hahoiH of Henry Baimard (1893); Bib- 
liography of Education (1897); History of the 
Pestaloz^ian Movement in the United i^tates 
(1905) H(‘ was associate editor of Monroe’s 

Cifdopedia of Education (1911). 

MONROE DOCTRINE. The term applied 
to the policy of th(‘ United States legauling 
foreign inteifeience in American affairs It 
takes its name from President Monroe, who in 
his message to Congress in 1823 first gave it 
foimal announcement. Tt is properly considered 
the corollary of the Washington and JefTerson 
policy of neutrality towards all European af- 
fairs In modem conception it is the policy of 
th(‘ United States to regard any attimipt on the 
pait of a European Power to gam a foothold 
in this hemisphere by coiKjuest, or to acquire 
any how establishment in North or South Amer- 
ica by whatever means, as an act hostile to the 
Ihiited iStates. Although the phrase “America 
for the Amei leans” was not employed in the 
message, it well expi esses the philosophy which 
Monroe assumed as a fundamental postulate 
Yet it does not contiavene tin* right of any na- 
tion to ('iiforce indemnity for injuries to its 
subjects, physical or financial, however jealously 
tin* United States wmuld vi(‘w such a proceeding, 
but applies only to territorial aggression by 
foreign Poweis whetlier tem[)orary or peima- 
nent, and to any attmnpt to establish or alter 
governments in AincTica whereby outside Pow'ers 
might secuie predominance or contiol The con- 
ception of the policy is one of gradual growth, 
and so far as it has authority in intei national 
law it rests iijmn the principle of the right of 
a aovcreign state to protect its own interests 
from dangeious aggression With the wide and 
complex development of modern American in- 
terests, app(‘al to this aigum(mt is strengthemxl , 
yet the assertion of the doctrine in its extreme 
form is always attended with the danger of 
grave international complications 

The doctrine is baaed upon two passages in 
Monroe’s message and has a twofold relation — 
a noncolonization and a nonintervention fea- 
ture Tlie first passage leferred to the boundary 
dispute in the Northwest, then in issue between 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United States, 
Russia having attempted to exclude foreigners 
from commerce and fishing in disputed terri- 
tory and waters extending to tlu^ fifty-first 
parallel of latitude. President Monroe said 
“The occasion has been judged proper for as- 
serting as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved that 
the American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent conditions which they have assumed and 
maintained are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any Euro- 
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poan Powers.” Both the conditions which in- 
spired the passage and its language prove that it 
related to an acquisition of territory by original 
occupation or settlement; that it did not include 
acquisition by gift, purchase, or like voluntary 
transfer, or by conquest Further, while the 
application of the principle was made only to 
territory immediately in dispute in the North- 
west, in prospective consideration it involved 
the vast tracts of unclaimed land on the conti- 
nent still unexplored and unoccupied, upon 
which the establishment of a European colony 
with the exclusive trade policies then professed 
by all continental governments could not fail 
to prejudice the trade relations of the United 
States. Th(* controvcTsy in question w^as set- 
tled ]>y the Tr(‘aty of 1825 wdth Russia, but the 
doctrine foimulated was again asserted in 1826 
by Pri'sidmit J Q Adams in the proposed in- 
struction of the United States delegates to the 
Panama Congress (q.v). its application, how- 
ever, being limited to its adoption liy each 
separate State as a protection of the territory 
claimed liy that State, and not committing the 
Powers concerned as a body to a “]oint resist- 
ance against any future attempt to plant a col- 
ony ” The question, however, w^as not consid- 
ered by the Panama Congress, owing to the non- 
arrival of the United States delegates, and this 
phase of the doctrine remained in abeyance for 
20 y ears 

The second part of the Monroe message re- 
lated to the proposed action of the Holy Alliance, 
or, more accurately, the European Concert, 
as announced by tlie resolutions of the Congress 
of Verona (Novmnber, 1822), directed against 
the system of representative government in Eu- 
rope and aiming at the reimposition of the 
Spanish yoke upon the South American colo- 
nies, then in a state of revolt, the independence 
of whi(‘h the United States had already recog- 
nized This action of the i^owers threatened 
English commercial interests already established 
with these States, and England, through George 
Canning, promptly proposed to the United States 
a joint declaration by the two governments 
against their action; but without awaiting a re- 
ply from this government, on Oct. 9, 1823, she 
gave notice to the French Ambassador, Prince 
do Polignac, of her unfriendly attitude There 
arc some who contend, on the other hand, that 
Canning had little or nothing to do with the 
announcement of the doctrine and who refer to 
such explanation as the Canning Myth , but this 
idea has found little accefitance among scholars. 
IJiis, followed by President Monroe’s declaration, 
summarily checked tlie Powers “We owe it, 
therefore,” said Monroe, “to candor and the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those Powers, to declare that we. 
should consider any atti*mpt on their part to 
extend their system* to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety 
With the existing colonies and dependencies of 
any European Power we have not interfered 
and shall not interfere But with the govern- 
ments who have de^'lared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and just principles, ac- 
knowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them, or control- 
ling in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European Power, in any other light than a 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition to- 
wards the United States” While Monroe’s 
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declaration was intt'iided to meet the exigencies 
of the time, the principle was no novel one, but 
rather the embodiment of an idea that had de- 
veloped with the growth of nationality and had 
been expressed in various forms m previous 
papers and coi respondence of Monroe, Adams, 
and Jefferson, Two months before the publica- 
tion of the message Jefferson had written. “Our 
first and fundamental maxim should be never to 
entangle ourselves in the broils of hurope, our 
second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
with cisatlantic affairs ” The declaration, hav- 
ing accomplished its purpose, practically dis- 
appeared in its application with respect to the 
Iloly Alliance, and the development of the 
policy for the next generation was the out- 
growth of the colonization feature. 

It is supposed that the South American states, 
being in fear of European intervention in be- 
half of Spam, generally welcomed the announce- 
ment of the Monioe Doctrine, certainly its re- 
ception was cordial in Colombia, Biazil, and 
Buenos Aires. Colombia, in 1824, invited tJie 
armed assistance of the United Statens, but the 
cautious reply was given that, undei the Con- 
stitution, the government could take such ac- 
tion only wdtli the consent and by the authority 
of Congress In Europe the docdrine was re- 
ceived with widely diffeiing sentiments. In so 
far as the message was construct to interdict 
future colonization, it was generally opposed, 
(‘von by Canning. Chatcaubiiand, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Fiance, stated that the Pow- 
ers should oppose the American policy. 

In the time immediately succeeding the Mon- 
roe- Adams period tlie doctrine fell into disuse 
and disiepute m American politics, for the 
“Jackson men’’ held it as anathema because it 
had been chamjiiuned by Adams It was not 
invoked, despite the fact that there were Euro- 
pean intei veiitions in Uruguay and Paiaguay. 
The doctrine was not announced w^ith approval 
again until the administration of Polk, who 
adverted to it as the “Monroe Doctrine,” and in 
1845 he took the first step towards extension 
of the principle. The northwest boundary was 
again m issue, this time with Great Bntaip, 
and the administration was committed to the 
annexation of Texas. “It should be distinctly 
announced to the world,” said Polk, “as our 
jettled policy, that no future European colony 
)r dominion shall, with our consent, be planted 
)r established on any part of the North Ameri- 
;an continent.” The doctrine was thus made 
,0 include acquisition by voluntary transfer or 
•onquest of oi’cupied territory, and a virtual 
guarantee of the status quo with reference to 
he territory of other American states in its 
ipplication was announced, though limited to 
sorth Amciica. Again in 1848, when the ques- 
-ion of th<* occupation of Yucatan arose, Polk 
ssued a second manifesto against the acquisi- 
lon of such teiiitory by voluntary transfer 
ir cession. In 1853, when the Cuban annexa- 
lon discussion was at its height, a resolution 
;a8 introduced into the Senate combining the 
(Katrines of Monroe and Polk; but it failed of 
assage. It is not a part of the statutory law 
f the land, thougli with the predominance of 
he interests of the Unitt^d {States the policy 
a relation to both North and South America 
as been generally accepted by both political 
arties and the people, and its principles have 
een given repeated recognition during the past 
alf century in our foreign policy. President 
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Grant, in the Banio Domingo episode of 1870, 
declared that, in accordance with the doctrine, 
there was no land on this continent subject to 
transfer to a I^uropean Power The interfer- 
ence of the United States in Mexico, resulting 
in the withdraw'al of the French in 1860, and 
President Cleveland’s declaration to Great 
Britain m connection with the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute m 1895 an* the notable exam- 
ples of such recognition Notwithstanding the 
piotests of the United States government, dui- 
ing the progiess of the Civil Wai, the Fienth 
had secured a toothold in Mexico and attempted 
to install Maximilian, an Austiian prince, on a 
Mexican throne With the conclusion of peace 
a formal demand for withdrawal w^as made, and 
General Sheiman w^as sent to the Mexican fron- 
tier wuth a large force Aftei some delay in 
negotiations the Fr(‘nch Empcior withdrew his 
troops, and Maximilian was left to liis fate. 
Although Secretary Seward did not refer to the 
Monroe Doctrine by name, it was generally rec- 
ognized tliat Ills action was based upon it He 
admitted that France migJit wage wai with 
Mexico, but not that she might laise up an 
anti-American government. In the Venezuelan 
affair, lepiesentations having b(*en made by 
our government that the action of Great Britain 
was a violation of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
latter yielded to the suggestion of the Unitt‘d 
States and consenti'd to an arbitration, thus 
effecting an amicable settlement President 
Cleveland and Sc^cretary Olney unquestionably 
gave the Monroe Doctiim* a bioadcr iiiterpieta- 
tion After affirming that tlie United States 
would not relu've any Ameiienn stnte of its 
obligations as fixed by int(‘i national law, Olney 
stated his government w^ould allow no Euiopean 
Power to “forcibly dejirive an Ameiicau state 
of the light and power of self-government and 
of shaping for itself its ow^n political fortunes 
and destinies” In addition he declaied that 
“to-day the United States is piactically sov(‘r- 
cign on this continent, and its fiat is law upon 
the subjects to which it confines its interposi- 
tion.” Despite this extension of interpretation, 
the most important results of the Venezuelan 
incident weie the official adojition of tlic Mon- 
roe Doctrine by Congress, m its indorseraent of 
the executive policy, and its acceptance by 
Great Britain In 1901 the doctime was de- 
fined again by President Kooaevelt, and, after 
stating the accepted piobibition against tern 
tonal and political aggrandizement, be said . 
“Ihis doctrine has nothing to do with the com- 
mercial relations of any American Power, save 
that it in truth allows each of them to form 
such as it desires ” In 1904 he said “Brutal 
wrongdoing, or impotence which results in the 
general loosening of the ties of civilized society, 
may finally require intervention by some civil- 
ized nation, and in the Western Hemisphere 
the United States cannot ignore its dutji” 
This statement, made with respect to conditions 
in Santo Domingo, was understood to mean 
that in case the social, political, or industrial 
demoralization in any American state was suffi- 
cient to warrant intervention, the Monroe Doc- 
trine imposed that duty upon the United States. 
At his urgence a treaty was negotiated with 
Santo Domingo whereby the United States as- 
sumed management and administration of her 
tariffs. Since the announcement of the Roose- 
velt extension it has been thought necessary to 
intervene frequently in the affairs of the smaller 
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Latin American states l^resident Wilson, in 
1013, felt it expedient to issue the warning that 
the United States respects only “the orderly 
processes of just government based upon law 
and not upon arbitrary 01 irregulai force.” At 
Mobile, in the same year, he said “1 want to 
take this occasion to say that the United States 
will never again seek one additional foot of 
territory by conquest” Intervention, if per- 
mitted at all, it was presumed, should be in 
support of “true constitutional lilierty” rather 
than for territorial, political, or economic 
advantage. In this speecli he also stated tliat 
the United State's would opiiose tlie granting of 
economic concessions by Latin-Aniei u an coun- 
tries to outside inti'iests which might have in- 
fluenc(‘ upon the jiplitical destiny of any such 
country 

The Monroe Doctrine is sometimes held to 
commit the United States to a protectorate over 
other Ameiican states, requiring this countiy 
to espouse tlu'ir (plan els, though unable to con- 
trol their aciioiib. It has never been within its 
intent to forbid European nations to employ 
force in the settlement of their just demands 
upon this (iontinent, provided that no acquisi- 
tion of territoiy was contemplated. In 1842 
Great Britain blockadcM San Juan do Nicara- 
gua; in 1851 she laid an emliaigo on the west- 
ern coast of Salvador, in 1894 she occujued the 
Nicaraguan poit ot Coiirito, and m 1903 the 
combined German and English fleets, aftci both 
governments had given assurances concerning 
the nonpolitical character of their designs, 
maintained a blockade of the Venezuelan coast 
to secure the collection of their claims for in- 
demnity The r(‘(]Uirernents of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as a national policy W(‘re fully met Mutli 
the assurance to tlie United States of good faith 
on the part of the Towers coneerned and that 
no Vimc/uelan ieiritory would be taken in 
si'ttlement of the indemnity. It may be noted 
that the United States delegates at the fust 
Hague Conference in 1899 stated distinctly that 
the Monioe Doctrine was a cardinal policy of 
thmr country, a declaration which was opposed 
by none of the delegates present. While the 
building of an interoceanic canal and the posi- 
tion whieli the United States has had as a 
world power since the close of the war with 
Spam have rendered the problems attending 
the application of the doctrine more complex, 
the increased icspect which it has insured our 
demands has greatly decreased the difficulties 
of its enforcement 

The attitude of Latin America to the Monroe 
Doctnno has in the course of time undergone 
many changes, the respect for it being in many 
cases demonstrably due to the throat of outside 
danger. Among ceitain states, such as Argcm- 
iina, Brazil, and Chile, tliere has developed a 
feeling of imUpcmdence of it. In 1913 Sefior 
7j( lalloa, Hictor of the University of Buenos 
A.^Ves, m a speech of W(*lcomo to ox-Presideiit 
Koosiwelt which was widely circulated and com- 
mended in Soutli America, asserted that cer- 
tain states had acquired sufficient stability and 
power as no longer to require the guarantees of 
the doctrine. In 1906, also. President Diaz, of 
Mexico, declared that the do(itrine belonged to 
no one Power, but that it was Pan-American. 

Although many hav(‘ expressed doubts as to 
the existence and utility of a Monroe Doctrine, 
deeming its principles obsolete and considering 
the imperialistic policy of the United States to 
VoL. XVI— 12 


be so inconsistent with such doctrine as to be 
destructive of it, still, regarded as a limitation 
upon the extension of European power and in- 
fluence in the Western Hemisphere, it must be 
acknowledged as the settled and recognized 
principle of American policy 
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MONRO'VIA. The capital of the negro Re- 
public of Liberia, west Africa, situated at the 
mouth of the St Paul Ri\er, on the coast 
(Map Africa, 0 4). It has an unhealthful 
climate There is a government college with 
about 200 students and another conducted by 
Methodist missionaries. The city is the seat of 
a Prot(‘stant Episcopal bishop and of an Ameri- 
can and a Roman Catholic mission. It is also a 
station of the German and the South American 
cable companies Its exports are palm oil and 
kernels, colfec, ginger, fibre, cocoa, dyewooda, and 
ruliber, the total trade in 1912 amounting to 
$2,634 375, chiefly with Germany and Great 
Britain Pop , including the suburb of Kru- 
town, about 6000, including some 120 Europeans 

MONS^ mONs. The capital of the Province of 
Hainaut, Belgium, situated on the Trouille, 
35 miles southwest of Brussels (Map- Belgium, 
B 4). It was formerly encircled by a line of 
foitifications, but their site is now occupied by 
promenades The most interesting building in 
Mons 18 the late Gothic cathedral of St. Wal- 
trudis (1450-1589), with reliefs, stained-glass 
windows, and relics of the saint The hotel de 
ville is a late Gothic building of the fifteenth 
century, with a faqade adorned with statuettes 
and a baioqiu' tower. The educational insti- 
tutions comprise a military engineering college 
of the Belgian army, a school of mines, a normal 
school, a seminary for teachers, a fine library 
with 80,000 volumes, and an archaeological mu- 
seum and picture gallery. Mons lies m one of 
the most important coal-mining districts of 
Belgium, known as Borinage, and manufackires 
woolen and cotton goods, iron products, cloth, 
lace, and sugar The trade, mostly in grain 
and coal, is facilitated by the Canal de Cond6, 
which connects with the Scheldt 

Mons occupies the site of a Roman fort built 
by Julius Cffsar. It attained some importance 
in the Middle Ages and owed not a little of its 
prosperity to Baldwin VI, Count of Flanders, 
later Emperor of Constantinople, from whom it 
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received a charter in 1200. It was repeatedly 
taken during the wars of Louis XIV Mona 
was captured by the Germans in the European 
War which broke out in 1914. It was from here 
that the allied Anglo-French army began its 
slow, steady retreat which was not stopped until 
the battle of the Marne (see Mabne) was 
fought, in sight of the outer fortifications of 
Pans. (See War in Eubqpk ) Near by are 
the battlefields of MalpliKjuet and Jemappes. 
Pop., 1900, 25,483, 1910, 27,828 

kONS, or Talaing. The inhabitants of the 
unhealthy delta regions of the rivers Irrawaddy, 
Sittong, and Salwen in Indo-Chma They con- 
sider themselves the aborigines of the whole of 
Lower Burma. Their former habitat is now 
largely occupied by Burmese-Mon half-breeds. 
They are probably one of the eight groups of 
aborigines of Iiulo-Ohma. Then language Ht*ems 
to belong in the same class with the* Khmer, 
and perhaps the Khasia. See Indo-Oiiinese. 

MONS BRISI'ACXTS. See Breisacii. 

MONSEIGNEXJB, mON'sd'nyer' ( Fi my 
lord, pi. mcsscignctirs) Oiiginally a Fiench 
title applicable to royal or Imperial princes, 
cardinals, archbishops, and bishops of Fiance 
and accorded in courtesy to the high officers of 
court or government and persons geneially of 
high rank. The title was not applied to bishops 
until about the close of the seventt*enth century, 
when they acquired it by concerted action in 
addressing each other in that way Their title 
previously was simply monfiieur A law of the 
Fiench Convention in 1801 interdicted the use 
of the title for bishops and archbishops and 
required them to confine their signature titles 
and their addresses to each other to the words 
citoyen or monsieur. Among English-speaking 
Homan Catholics the title is applied in its 
Italian form, monstgnore, not only to bishops, 
but to priests who are distinguished by the 
honorary appointment as domi'stic prelates to 
the Pope. 

MON^SELL, John Samuel Bewley (1811- 
75). A Church of England divine and hymn 
writer. He was born in Londonderry, Ireland, 
March 2, 1811, and graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, m 1832. lie was ordained priest 
in 1835 and died as rector of Guildford, Eng- 
land, April 9, 1875. He was a popular h^inn 
writer, Julianas Dictionary of IJ yrnnoJogy gives 
a list of 73 of bis hymns which arc-m current 
use. Aside from collections of hymns, he pub- 
lished various books of prose and verse One 
of his prose works, (hn New Yicar (1867, 13th 
ed , 1890), has had a large sale. 

kONSEL’S SOLUTION. An aquefius solu- 
tion of basic f(‘rric sulphate, coi responding to 
about 13 6 per cent of metallic iron. It is a 
dark reddish-brown liquid, odorless, and strongly 
styptic. It is used externally as a local astrin- 
gent in cases of bleeding from the nose or otluT 
mucous cavities or from superficial skin wounds. 
The solution promotes clotting of the blood, 
but the clot IS very disagreeable, readily de- 
composes, and may give rise to septic infection. 
It has therefore been largely superseded as a 
hflemostatic by adrenalin (q.v.), but is still 
applied to the inflamed pharynx or tonsils. 
See Iron 

MONSEBBAT, mbn'ggr-rat' {mons serratus). 
A mountain and a monastery of Spain, situated 
30 miles northwest of Barcelona, near Monistrol, 
a village on the Barcelona and Lerida Railway. 
The mountain, 4070 feet high, is strongly 


eroded, and the many deep ravines and steep 
precipices, together with its serrated summit, 
give it a very ragged appearance. The monas- 
tery, located at a height of 2910 feet, owes its 
origin to an image of the Virgin which was 
hidden in one of the mountain caves when the 
Moors invaded Spam The popular belief as- 
serts that the monastery was built during 880 
as a home for the Virgin when, after the in- 
vaders had withdrawn and safety was again 
assured, the image refused to leave her moun- 
tain refuge. The mountain is rich in legendary 
lore, and in the medieeval German story it was 
believed to be the site of the castle of the Holy 
Grail 

HONSIEUB, mc-sye'. A Frmieh title for- 
merly addressed to persona of medium rank, 
HOW' universally employed in Fiench by all 
geiiileunm in addressing each other It is also 
uschI as a prefix to titles of lank and as a form 
of respect in mentioning a third pel son In the 
Middle Ages the title was given to saints and 
as a pieflx to the nami'S ot popes and of mem- 
bers of the royal family when alluded to 111 the 
third person. Later Mon^ieu) , used without a 
proper name, was the special title of the oldest 
brother of the French King. 

MONSIGNY, mdN's^'ny^', Pierre Alexandre 
DE (1729-1817) A French composer, bom at 
Fauquemhergue, Pas-de-Calais He received 
some instruction in haimony from Gianotte, in 
Pans, and in 1759 produced his first opera, Les 
aveux indiscrete Its success was immediate, 
and Monsigny followed it up wnth Lc cadi dupe 
(1761) From this time he had the poet 
Sedaine tis collaborator Together they wrote: 
On ne s^avisc jamois de tout (1761) , Le roi et 
Je fermicr (1762), Rose et Colas (1766), Le 
desertrur (1769): he fa neon (1772) After 
FidiXf ou Venfant trour^ (1777, text by 
Sedaine), Monsigny ceased to wiite In 1813 
he succeeded Gr<^try (qv) as member of the 
Academy Together Avith the latter and Phili- 
dor (qv. ), Monsigny must be regarded as the 
founder of the op^^ra eomique Even to-day 
some of bis works are occasionally heaid 111 
France Consult A. Pougin, Monsigny et son 
temps (Pans, 1908) 

MONS JANICULUS. See Janiculum 

MONSON, mfln'sfln. A town in Hampden 
Co , Mass , 20 miles oast of Springfield, on the 
Central Vermont Railroad ( Map Massachu- 
setts, C 4) It contains the Monson Academy 
Monson is essentially an agricultural commu- 
nity, but has granite quarries, w^oolen mills, 
and manufactories of ladies’ hats. Tin* water 
works are owned by the town. Pop., 1900, 3402, 
1910, 4758 

MONSON, Sir Edmund John, first Baronet 
(1834-1909) A British diplomatist, born at 
Chart Lodge, Kent He was educated at Eton 
and at Balliol C’ollege, Oxford, and b(*came a 
ffdlow of All Souls in 1858 Until his resigna- 
tion in 1865 he was connected with the British 
legations at Paris, Florence, Washington, Han- 
over, and Brussels! Tie reentered the govern- 
ment service in 1869 as Consul in the Azores, 
became Consul General in Hungary in 1871, and 
during the Turkish War in 1876-77 was on 
specif duty in Dalmatia and Montenegro. 
After 1879 he was successively Minister to 
Uruguay, Argentine and Paraguay, Denmark, 
Greece, and Belgium, and Ambassador to Aus- 
tria (1893-96) and to France (1896-1904). In 
1888 he became arbitrator of the Butterfield 
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claim between the United States and Denmark, 
which claim grew out of the treatment of two 
vessels belonging to the American firm of But- 
terfield & Co by the Danish authorities at the 
island of St. Thomas in 1854-55 Monson gave 
his decision in favor of the Danish government 
in 1900. He received the G C V.O. in 1903 and 
in 1905 was made Baronet 

MONSOON^ ( from Ft. monson, monqon, mous- 
son, It monsonc, Sp. monzdn, Portug. mongdo, 
from Malay musxm, season, year, monsoon, from 
Hind, mausim, from Ar. maustm, monsoon, from 
masama, to mark ) . In general, any wind or 
system of winds that changes regularly with 
the months or seasons. 'I’his term was brought 
to England from the East Indies by the Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Italian navigators. Its use 
in English first occurs in Ilalcluyfs Voyages 
In India, Siam, and the East Indi(‘s there is a 
very regular change of the winds with the sea- 
sons They blow fiom southwest or south fioin 
Apiil to October and from nortlieast or noith 
from October to April The existence of these 
winds in India was first made known to the 
Europeans by the expeditions of Alexander the 
Great. Modem knowledge of the corresponding 
winds in Siam and the Philippines dates from 
the middle of the sixteenth century, similar 
regular seasonal changes in the wind direction 
characterize many portions of the globe, so that 
Australia, I'exas, Brazil, Afiica, and Euiope 
have prevailing winds at each season of the 
year; yet the contrast is nowhere so strongly 
marked as on the south and southeast coasts of 
Asia and the neighboring islands During the 
winter season the cool air from the interior of 
the continent, flowing outward^and keeping near 
the ground, becomes a north or northeast wind 
as it flows southward over the China Sea into 
the Bay of Bengal and into the Aiabian Sea 
This wind even passes beyond the equator to 
lat 10° S., by which time it has been deflected 
into a west wind and flows eastward over the 
northwestern coast of Australia South of this 
zone of north winds are the southeast trade 
winds of the Southern Hemisphere By reason 
of the change from winter to summer the Asi- 
atic continent becomes heated, consequently the 
northeast monsoon ceases and a stiong indiaft 
takes place, and eventually, in July and August, 
the greatei part of the air over the south Indian 
Ocean responds to this indraft, so that from 
lat. 25° S. to lat. 5° 8. a strong southeast trade 
wind prevails. Between lat 5° 8. and 5° N. 
this southeast trade crosses the equator as a 
southerly wind and, turning towards the riglit, 
becomes the southwest monsoon wind of India, 
Siam, and the adjacent seas It was for a long 
time considered doubtful whether the winds of 
the Southern Hemisphere could thus cross the 
equator and enter the Northern Hemisphere, 
hut the monsoon charts published daily for 
many years by the government of India leave 
us no room to doubt this remarkable change. 
In the midst of the southeast trades of the 
south Indian Ocean occur violent typhoons, 
which move from the neighborhood of Java 
and northern Australia westward and away 
from the equator, turning in their course before 
they reach Madagascar and moving southeastward 
until they arc lost These typhoons generally 
develop in the south Indian Ocean when the 
northeast monsoon is at its maximum in India. 

The southwest monsoon is usually accom- 
panied by rain in portions of India and in the 


adjacent East Indies. The northeast monsoon 
brings rain to the west coast of the Bay of 
Bengal. In general, the locations of the rain 
areas vary with the direction of the wind in 
accordance with the rule that a wind that is 
forced to ascend over a hilly coast brings ram 
to it Through this interchange between the 
seasons of northeast and southwest monsoons, 
all of India has an opportunity of being well 
watered and of raising annual crops of grain. 
Nevertheless it occasionally happens that the 
southwest monsoon fails to bring much rain ; 
this may indeed happen for several successive 
years (as in 1895 and 1896 and again in 1899), 
by reason of which distressing famines and 
great loss of life are caused Since 1880 the 
government meteorologists of India, H. F Blan- 
ford and John Eliot, iiave devoted a great deal 
of attention to methods of predicting the proii- 
able cliaracter of the monsoon rains These pre- 
dictions aie generally issued in the month of 
April and relate to the coming months of July 
and August A lomarkably large percentage of 
these predictions have been successful, but the 
failure of the forecasts for 1899 indicated that 
abnormal conditions prevailed in some distant 
region and has greatly stimulated the study of 
the relation between the Indian monsoon and 
the condition of the atmosphere over the whole 
globe 

The general statement of the conditions that 
bring about monsoons is discussed at length by 
Prof William PVrrel in A Treatise on the Winds 
(New York, 1889) He has emphasized the im- 
portant rule that monsoons are stronger 111 pro- 
portion as the heated inteiior land surface is 
elevated above sea level On the coast of Ja- 
maica, West Indies, the diurnal sea breeze is 
leniarkably stiong, owing to the steep gradient 
of the land as it ascends from sea level to the 
tops of mountains. In India the southwest 
monsoon develops on a grand scale because of 
the average elevation of the Himalayas, which 
stretch east and west for 1300 miles at an 
average altitude of 18,000 feet, and also because 
of the mountains and plateaus behind the Hima- 
layas in the interior of Asia Th(‘ monsoon, 
like the daily land and sea breeze, depends for 
its intensity ultimately on the heat produced by 
solar radiation Any change in the radiation 
will produce corresponding effects on the mon- 
soon. E I) Archibald, in Nature (June 22, 
1893, London), has maintained that there are 
systematic monsoon vaiiations parallel to the 
variations of the spots on the sun But these 
changes are barely appreciable, and further 
investigation may modify his results 

MONS SA'CEB (Lat, sacred mount). A 
hill n(‘ar Roiikn made famous by the secession 
thither of the Plebs in 494 BC It is con](‘ctu- 
lally identified with an eminence near the Ihmte 
Noiiientano, about 3 miles from the Porta Pi a, 
at the modern Torre di Speech m. Consult 
Friedrich Liibker, Reallexilon des llassischvn 
Alte^ turns (8th ed., Leipzig, 1914) 

MONSONI, inbn-so'n^, MONSO'NEE, or 
MOOSE INDIANS. A division of the Cree 
(q.v). 

MON'STER. See Monstrostty. 

MON'STBANCE (OF. monstrance, from ML. 
monstrantia, monstrance, from Lat monstrare, 
to show, from monstrum, portent, monster, from 
monere, to warn, admonish), or Ostensoby. 
The sacred utensil employed in the Roman 
Catholic church for the purpose of presenting 
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the consecrated Host for the adoration of the 
people, as well while it is carried in procession 
as when it is exposed upon the altar on occa- 
sions of special solemnity and prayer. 'I'he use 
of the monstrance probably dates from the es- 
tablishment of the festival of Corpus Chnsti in 
the thirteenth century. It consists of two parts, 
the foot or stand upon wliich it rests and the 
repository or case in which the Host is exhib- 
itfd. The latter contains a sniall semicircular 
holder called the lumila, or crescent, in which 
the Host IS fixed. 

MOKTSTBELET, mdn'strelA', Enguehrand 
i>E ( 139()-~1453) . A French chronicler, probably 
born in Picardy. Of his life practically nothing 
is known. According to his own testimony, he 
was present at the interview between Jeanne 
d’Arc and the Duke of Bourgogne In 1430 he 
had a civil and military office in Compiegne, 
later he was provost at Cambrai and bailiff at 
WaliiH'ourt. His Vhronique^ which covers the 
years 1400-44 and continues the narratives of 
Froissart, is a clear and exact nairative of the 
tunc, wntten with little chaim of style The 
latest edition is that of Douet d’Arcq (1857- 
62). There is an English translation by 
Thomas Johnes (1810). 

MONSTBOS'ITy (Lat. monstrositas, from 
monstroamj monsti uoms, monstrous, from mon- 
strum, monster, portent), in Anatomy All 
departures from the normal development of the 
human foetus or of the young of the higher ani- 
mals are now considered under the subject of 
teratology. These deviations from the normal 
may vary from the comparatively slight and 
common anomalies (such as harelip and super- 
numerary digits) to forms which are so strange 
and hideous that they merit beyond question 
the name of monsters. Although the system of 
Saint-Hilaire is by no means peifect and is not 
based on embryonic laws, yet it has the advan- 
tage of a familiar nomenclature and groups 
together forms which present similar external 
characteristics His classification, somewhat 
modified by Hirst and Piersol, is the one gener- 
ally accepted Under his classification we have 
four general groups: Hermteratay UeterotaaneSy 
HermaphroditeSy Monsters. 

Hemiterata. In this group are included all 
forms of anomalies which show unusual develop- 
ment, hut which are not exaggerated enough to 
be regarded as monsters nor specific enough to 
be considered members of the second or third 
class. 

This group is subdivided into: 

1. Anomalies of volume y with general diminu- 
tion or increase, as in dwarfs and giants. This 
abnormal development may affect only a part of 
the body, as the extremities, or the breasts, or 
the muscular system. 

2. Anomalies of form, resulting in deform- 
ities of the head, of the stomacTi, or of the 
pelvis. 

3. Anomalies of color y presenting the in- 
teresting condition of albinism or abnormal 
melanism. 

4. Anomalies of structure, as represented by 
the persistent cartilaginous condition of bones 
or the ossification of parts that normally should 
consist of cartilage, 

6 Anomalies of disposition include hernia, 
clubfoot, extrophy of the bladder, and curva- 
ture of the spine 

6. Anomalies of connection are especially 
varied. Bones have unusual artic^tions; 
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muscles have abnormal attachments; and ar- 
teries and veins give off branches in violation of 
anatomical regularity. 

7. Anomalies of continuity show an imper- 
forate condition of vagina, rectum, or oesopha- 
gus, or a union of the kidneys, of the digits, or 
of the teeth. 

8 Anomalies of closure and disjunction are 
illustrated by a vaginal septum and by cleft 
palate and harelip. 

9. Anomalies of number embrace many vari- 
eties represented by an increase or decrease in 
the number of digits, teeth, breasts, or other 
parts 

Heterotaxics include those forms which show 
transposition of the internal viscera, either of 
the thorax or of the abdomen. Hardy wc find 
only a single* organ transposed, often all are in 
an abnormal position , but this change is accom- 
panied by no interference of nutrition or of 
function. So at times the heart will be found 
on the right side or the liver on the left, and 
yet the individual is unconscious of any 
irregularity 

Hermaphrodites, Ahlfeld defines a true her- 
maphrodite as an individual possessing func- 
tionally active glands of both sexes, with ex- 
creting duets and external genitals, so that the 
offiees of both sexes can be fulfilled. Indispu- 
table evidence of such a case has not been ad- 
duced, although then* are numerous instances 
where glands presenting the histological char- 
acteiistics of both sexes have been piesent in 
one peison. False hcrmaphioditcs present typi- 
cal glands of one sex and others of a more or 
less mixed or modified type They are usually 
masculine m sex# There aie all degrees of ab- 
normality m development, from a slight enlaige- 
ment of the vesicula prostatica (the masculine 
uterus of W(*ber), without any alteiation in 
the external genitals, to a fully developed uteius 
with tubes and vagina complete in a male sub- 
ject. The penis m these cases is rudimentary, 
and a condition of hypospadjas (a malformation 
of the penis, in which tin* orifice of the urethra 
is underneath or behind the glans) exists The 
scrotum is ill developed, and the testicles re- 
main in the abdomen The absence of ovaiies 
is not detected, so that the mistake* in sex may 
naturally persist until a post-mortem examina- 
tion reveals their absence and the tiue sexual 
nature of the individual is apparent. 

Monsters. In this class Ave will fiist consider 
autosit 1C single monsters which are capable of 
independent existence in the womb and aie the 
result of an arrest in development, of fusion, 
or of displacement of important parts. 1. 
Ectromelus. — This group includes aborted or 
imperfectly formed extremities which piesent 
various degrees of shortening or else aie en- 
tirely absent. Some cases show rudimentary 
limbs, but perfectly formed hands and feet 
which appear to come immediately from the 
trunk. 2. iHymmelus. — The pelvis and lower 
extremities in the individuals of this group are 
imperfectly developed, and tin* two lower limbs 
are more or less fused ►Sometimes this fusion 
is complete and the feet are wholly lacking 3. 
Celostoma. — The individuals in this class show 
a varying degree of cleft in the walls of the 
abdomen or of the thorax and consequent even- 
tration. Anomalies of the intestinal tracts and 
of the urinary and genital apparatus are fre- 
quent accompaniments. Malformations of the 
head are classified under the next three group® j 
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(4) exencephalus, (5) pseudencephalus, and 
(6) anencephaluB In group (4) a malformed 
brain exists, situated in part at least within a 
cranial cavity of which the walls are imperfect. 
In group (5) the cranium is even more rudi- 
mentary and the brain tissue is but poorly 
represented, while in the anencephalus the true 
nerve elements are wholly lacking in the mass 
of tissue lying within the shallow and imper- 
fect cranial cavity. These brainless monsteis 
are almost always feminine In (7), the cyclo- 
cephali, the eyes approach the mid-line and 
more or less closely unite. These organs aie 
poorly developed or rudimentary, and the nose 
is atrophied, although in certain instances a 
hypertrophied proboscis may arise from above 
the fused sockets The lower jaw is poorly 
developed or wanting in (8), the octocephalic, 
and the ears approach each other and frequently 
become fused below. The mouth is, of course, 
distorted to an exceptional degree 

Omph<ilositto single monsters are embryos de- 
pendent on other embryos within the womb for 
their own imperfect development. The primary 
foetus 18 usually well formed and supplies both 
itself and the parasite with blood by means of 
an extensive anastomosis of placental and um- 
bilical vessels 

When the heart is piesent in omphalosites it 
is incomplete. The circulation is sluggish and 
an overgrowth of connective tissue results, with 
the formation of lacunaj and cysts and fre- 
quently marked oedema. The highest develop- 
ment of these monsters is readied in the para- 
cephalus. In this anomaly the (‘xtrmnities aie 
rnoie or less definitely present, the head bus an 
imperfect cranium and imperfect face, the cervi- 
cal vertebra' are ludinnmtary, the diaphragm is 
defective, and the lungs are absent or else in- 
conijilete Ihere is, of course, no sign of life 
in these forms after iiirth 

Composite Monsters embrace all forms in 
winch there is a reduplication of the principal 
paits of the body Theie may he two distinct 
faces and heads closely fused txjgdher, oi the 
duplicity may b<‘ only slightly suggested (dipro- 
sopus). In other cases (dicephalus) the heads 
mav be quite distinct, and even the upper parts 
of the body aie double, with three or four arms 
present. The internal organs are duplicated ac- 
cording to the amount of division Although 
specimens of this group are seldom horn alive, 
and still more larely live, yet we have a well- 
marked instaneo of tins class recorded in the 
ease of the Tocei brothers (1877), who grew up 
and thrived for many years. In the third class 
(isehiopagus) two separate distinct bodies are 
present which are joined by the cocevgeal and 
sacral bones Only one case is lecorded which 
lived beyond the third year. The pyopagi are 
very raie. In these, two separate hodic's are so 
joined together in the sacral region that the two 
individuals stand back to back The dipygi are 
cases which show a reduplication of the pelvis, 
of the genitals, and of the extremities. If four 
legs are jiieseiit, they aie not all equally well 
developed, hut the two inner legs are much 
smaller. This division of tlie body from below 
may be cairied still further (syncephnlus) , and 
if the union is simply cenfined to tlie heads, 
these specimens are incliuled in the craniopagi. 

In some instances the reduplication is almost 
complete and the union is comparatively slight, 
occuiring at some point between the umbilicus 
and the lower thorax. The most famous case is 


that of the Siamese twins, who lived to be 63 
years old. In February, 1902, the Hindu twins 
Kodica and Doodica, who had been joined in a 
fashion similar to the Siamese twins, were 
divided by operation in Fans, France. Rodica 
survived, but her sister died of tuberculosis. 

Double Parasitic Monsters. In this class a 
more or less perf(‘ctly foinied body is attached 
to a well-formed individual, hut it has no sepa- 
rate existence, receiving its nourishment wholly 
from the other. 

Triple Monsters are rare, and we know of 
but one case of a three-headed child — that re- 
corded by Samt-Hilaire, boin in 1832 in Catania 
Consult- Saiiit-Hilaire, Histoire des anomalies 
de V organisation (Paris, 1832-36) , Hirst and 
Piersol, Human M onstrosities (Philadelphia, 
1892) , also Gould and Pyle, inomalies and 
Curiosities of Medicine (ib, 1897) See 
DEFORMl'ni'lS. 

MONSTBOSITY. A botanical term applied 
to a peculiai oi unusual form of an organ or of 
the whole body; better designated by the term 
“malformation” (q.v ) 

MONT, MENT, or MENTU. An Egyptian 
deity, originally the local god of Ilernionthis 
(qv ), where he had an ancient temple. His 
chief charactei isties were strength and valor, 
and ‘‘strong as Mont” and “brave as Mont” 
w-cre favorite epithets of the Egyptian kings. 
Under the New Empire Mont became the na- 
tional god of war, who fought for the armies 
of Egypt and gave might and victory to the 
King In inscriptions of this period he is 
styled “Lord of Thebes, dwelling in Ilennon- 
this ” In the later theological system he was 
identified with the sun god under the name of 
Mont-Re With the decline of lliebes and the 
rise of Ilermonthis to snprcmiaey over the sur- 
rounding district, Mont gained correspondingly 
in imjiortance and usurped in some measure the 
devotion formerly paid to Anion Magnificent 
temples were dedicated to him at Kainak and 
at Medamut, near Thebes, by the Pliaiaolis of 
the eighteenth dynasty , and at Tud, the ancient 
Tuphium, are the remains of a small temple of 
the god l)Uilt in Ptolemaic times Mont is usu- 
ally represented as a hawk -headed deity wear- 
ing upon his head the solar disk and two tall 
plumes At Ins ancient seat ot worship, Hei- 
inonthis, his sacred animal was the bull Bakh, 
called Bacis by the Greeks Consult Wiede- 
mann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (New 
York, 1897), and E. A. T Wallis Budge, The 
Gods of the Egyptians (London, 1904) 

MONT, Karel Marie Poi.ydoor de. See Pol 
DE Mont 

MONTAGNA, m6n-ta'nya, Bartoiximmeo 
(c 14.)0-1523) All Italian painter of the 
Renaissance, founder of the school of Vicenza 
He was born at Orzinuovi, near Brescia, and 
was influenced in his art by the Vivanni, the 
Bellini, and especially by Andrea Mantegna 
He was active chietiy at Vicenza, and later was 
employed in Bassaiio, Verona, and J’adua His 
works' are severe in design and ample in color 
after the manner of the earlier Venetians 
They include the partly destioyed fiescoes illus- 
trating the life of St Blasius, in tlie church of 
San Nazaro at Veiona, a fine “PietV’ at Monte 
Berieo, near Vicenza; “Madonna with Saints,” 
.Tohnson collection, Philadelphia, “Madonna and 
Child” and “A Lady of Rank as Santa Bibiana,” 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; and an altar- 
piece in the Brera, Milan. Others are in the 
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Venice Academy, the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, the Louvre, the Berlin Gallery, and, es- 
pecially, in the p^allery and churchew of Vicenza 

MONTAGNAIS, mdN'ta'nyft' (Fr., moun- 
taineers). A name applied to a group of closely 
cognate Algonquian tribes m Quebec Province 
and Labrador, Canada, extending along the 
northern shore of the St. Lawrence River from 
near the entrance of the St. Maurice nearly to 
the Gulf and inland to th(‘ mam divide They 
have greatly decreased in number from sickness 
and starvation resulting from the destruction of 
their former game supply No separate census 
18 kept, as they are officially grouped with the 
Nascapi, T^tes-de^Boule, and other tribes and 
bands. So far as can be learned from the re- 
ports, they appear to make their principal liv- 
ing by hunting, fishing, making bark canoes, 
snowshoes, and moccasins, and acting as guides 
to tourists. Consult Chamberlain in Geological 
Survey of Canada, Inmial Archwological Re- 
port (Ontario, 1905). 

MONTAGNANA, mdn'ta-nyiPna A town in 
the Province* of Padua, Italy, 22 miles southwest 
of Padua. It is surrounded by walls and 
towers and has a Gothic cathedral and a six- 
teenth-century town hall with paintings. Its 
chief trade is in spun silk, wool, hemp, fiax, and 
coarse cotton textures It manufactures leather. 
Pop (commune), 1901, 10,364, 1911, 11,176 

MONTAGNARDS, moN'tA'nyar' (Fr, moun- 
tain(‘er8) Ihi* name first applied in France m 
1790 to the mole radical members of the Na- 
tional Assembly, who occupied the high seats in 
the r(‘ai of the amphitheatre where the As- 

sembly met. In the Convention (qv.) it was 
applied to the entiie Radical Left, composed of 
Jacobins (qv) and Cordelieis ((pv), m dis- 
tinction from the more moderate Girondists 
(qv.), who occupied the lower seats in the 

hall The history of the Convention till June, 
1793 , 18 almost entirely the history of the 

struggle* between the Gironde and the Moun- 
tain. The former, comprising the philosophers, 
statesmen, orators, scientists, and men of let- 
ters in tin* Convention, were republicans and 
liberals of the idealistic type, middle class in 
their sympathies and out of touch with the 

more revolutionary aspirations of the masses, 
wffiile the Mountain was composed to a large 
extent of the uncom])romising leaders of tlie 
Parisian groups The Montagnards themselves, 
however, were filled with the vague radicalism 
of the philosophers of the Enliglitenmenl, were 
unable to construct or unite upon anv definite 
piactical program of social amelioration, and 
gave way bt*foie the Thermidorian reaction. 
Upon the question of Louis XVI’s fate, the issue 
between the two parties was practically fought 
out. Th(*n, as in the crisis brought on by for- 
eign invasion and internal disorder, the Giron- 
dists show^ed themselves irresolute The Mon- 
tagnards in cond(*inning the King challenged 
all Europe, took the guidance of the Revolution 
into their owm hands, and some time after 
(June 2, 1793) destroyed all opposition by 
arresting the leaders of * the Gironde and send- 
ing them to tlie guillotine. The subsequent 
acts of the Convention were the acts of the 
Montagnards, under their leaders Danton, 
Marat, Robespierre, and Collot d’Herbois In 
1848 the Radicals under Louis Blanc and Ledru 
Rollin called themselves Montagnards Con- 
sult Jules Claretie, Les dermers Montagnards 
(Pans, 1874); Shailer Mathews, French Revo- 


lution (New York, 1901); Lichtenberger, Le 
socialtsme dans la revolution frangaise (Paris, 
1901 ) ; also Cambridge Modem History y vol. 
viii, p. 807 (New York, 1904), for a bibli- 
ography See Danton, French Revolution, 
Marat; Robespierre, Saint- Just 

MONTAGU, mOn'to-gfi or m5n'-, Basil 
(1770-1851) A British lawyer and author, 
natural son of John Montagu, fourth Earl of 
Sandwich. He was educated at the Charter- 
house and at Christ’s College, Caiiibndge, where 
he graduated M.A. in 1793. In 1795 he went 
to London, where he studied for the bar, to 
which he was admitted three years later, and 
soon afterward he began to publish wmrks deal- 
ing with legal subjects. He interested him- 
self particularly in relieving the conditions of 
the debtor class and succeeded in securing the 
abolition of the death penalty for certain 
crimes Among his writings are: An Encjniry 
Respecting the Expediency of Limiting the 
Creditors Power to Refuse a Banhrupfs Certifi- 
cate (1809) , The Opinions of Different Authors 
upon the Punishment of Death (1809) , An En- 
quiry Respecting the Mode of Issuing Commis- 
sions in Bankruptcy (1810) , Enquiries Respect- 
ing the Insolvent Debtors* Bill, uith the Opin- 
ions of Dr Paley, Mr Burke, and Dr. Johnson 
upon Imprisonment for Debt (1816); The Law 
and Practice in Bankruptcy as Altered by the 
New titatutes, OrderSy and Densions, with 
Scrope Ayrton (2 vols , 1837, 2d ed , 1844) 
His edition of Bacon’s works occasioned Macau- 
lay’s well-knowui essay in the Edinburgh Review 
(1837). 

MONTAGU, Charles, fiiist Earl of Hali- 
fax An English poet and statesman. See 
Halifax, Charles Montacu, Earl of 

MONTAGU, Edward, first Earl of Sand- 
wich. See Sandwich. 

MONTAGU, Elizabeth (Robinson) (1720- 
1800) An English writer and society leader, 
born at York In 1742 she mariied Edward 
Montagu, giandson of the first Eail of Sand- 
wich, who on his death left h(‘r a large fortune 
With abundance of wealth and possessing liter- 
ary talent, she became a leader in London so- 
ciety, and numbered among her regular visitois 
Lord Lyttlcton, Horace Walpole, Dr Johnson, 
Burke, Gariick, and Sir Joshua Reynolds The 
epithet of “bluestocking” was first applied to 
her gatherings In 1760 she wrote three Dia- 
logues of the Dead, published in Lord Lytth*- 
ton’s work by that name, and in 1769 an Essay 
on the Writings and Genius of Phakespeare, 
Compared with the Greek and French Dramatic 
PoetSy that re*ceived high praise from her con- 
temporaries. Her correspondence in great part 
was published in 1809-13 Consult Doran, A 
Lady of the Last Century (London, 1873) , 
Elizabeth MontagUy the Queen of the Bluestock- 
ings * Her Correspondence from 1720 to 1761 
(2 vols.. New York, 1906) , Ren^ Huchon, Mrs. 
Montagu and her Friends (ib, 1907), 

MONTAGU, John, fourth Earl of Sand- 
wich See Sandwich 

MONTAGU, Lady Mary Wortley (1689- 
1762) An English poet and letter writer, eld- 
est daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont (afterward 
Duke of Kingston) She was baptized in Lon- 
don, May 26, 1689. From her brother’s tutor 
or by herself she learned Latin, and read widely 
in English drama and romance. When a mere 
girl she was toasted by her father at the Kit- 
Cat Club, and on her appearing there was ad- 
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mitted a member by acclamation. Without the 
approval of her family she privately married 
{Aug 12, 1712) Edward Wortley Montagu, a 
Whig member of Parliament, with whom she 
lived for a time in retirement On the acces- 
sion of George I she went to London with her 
husband. There her beauty and wit attracted 
unusual attention at court, and she was much 
admired by the wits, especially liy Pope In 
1716 appeared surreptitiously liei (^ourl Poems, 
afterward called Town Kologaes. The same 
year she set out with her husband on liis em- 
bassy to Constantinople At Adnanoph* she 
became interested in inoculation for smallpox 
(1717) and on her retiiin introduced the prac- 
tice into England Dunng her travels in the 
East she wrote hei well-known Leticis (post- 
humously published), delightful in themselves 
and valuable for the light they throw upon the 
manners and customs of th(‘ time. Tieturning 
to England (1718),' the Montagus soon settled 
near Pope at Twickenham, and J^ady Maiy b(‘- 
(‘ame one of the hi'st-known vomeii in London 
society Pope had addressed verses to hei and 
had kept up a correspondence during her ab- 
sence. The friendship was now renewed on 
more intimate terms, but by 1722 they quai- 
lelcd Pope seems to have made a declaration 
of love, whicli WMS met wuth a buist of laugh- 
ter. Pope afteiward satirized her as Sappho 
in various poems Swift lampooned lier in The 
Papon's Talc (1726) In the Epilogue to the 
l^atiies (1738) she is accused by Pope of starv- 
ing a sister and forswearing a debt, and in 
the ImitatioriK of Hoi ace (1733) a worse charge 
IS brought against her (first satire, 2d liook, i, 
84 ) . Foi unknow n cause she left her husband 
in 1730 and lived abroad for many y(‘ais, chiclly 
in Italy Her husband died in 1761, and the 
next year she r(‘turn(*d to England, at the re- 
quest of h(‘r daughter. Lady Bute She died 
Aug. 21, 1762 Consult her Woils, edited by 
her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe (London, 
1837, new eds , 1887, 1893), and E. M Symonds, 
Laclg M IV Montagu and her Times (New 
Yoik, 1907) See Ixoculatiov 

MONTAGU, Ralph, first Duke of (c 1638- 
1700) An English diplomat In 1665 he be- 
came mastei of hoise to Queen Catharine and 
in 1660-72 and 1676-78 w^as Ambassador to 
Louis XV of France He was married to Eliza- 
beth Wriotheslc*y (died 1600), the wealthy 
wudow of the Earl of Northumberland, in 1673, 
succeeded his brother as Baron Montagu in 
1684, and throughout all this [leriod he was 
(untiniiously actue in various court intrigues. 
Although he enjoyed the favor of James II, he 
W'as one of the first to take the oath to William 
and Mary, and he was rew'arded by being made 
Viscount Monthermer and Earl of Montagu in 
1680 In 1602 he incieas<^d his favoi at court 
by marriage to the insane but very rich Eliza- 
beth Cavendish, widow of the Duke of Albe- 
marle, and in 1705 he was elevated to be Mar- 
quis of Monthermer and Duke of Montagu. 

MONTAGUE, m5n't&-gfi. A town, including 
several villages, Turners Falls being indus- 
trially the most important, in Franklin Co., 
Mass , separated from Greenfield by the Con- 
necticut River, and on the Boston and Maine, the 
New York, Ne^w Haven, and Hartford, and the 
Central Vermont railroads ( Map Massachusetts, 
B 2). It has three public libraiies, the Far- 
ren Hospital, and extensive manufactures of 
cotton goods, paper, pulp, cuth‘ry, hardw^are, 


water wheels and pumps, toilet articles, bricks, 
silk, and fishing rods. The government is ad- 
ministered by town meetings. The water works 
are the pioporty of the municipality There is 
a large power plant at Turners Falls which 
furnishes current to towns at considerable dis- 
tances away Montague was settled about 1716 
and was incorporated as a district in 1753 
Pop., 1900, 6150, 1910, 6866. 

MONTAGUE, Francis Charles (1858- 
). An English historian, born in London. 
He was educated at Univeisity College, Lon- 
don, and at Balliol, Oxford, w^as fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and in 1884 was called to the 
bar. In 1893 he became Astor piofessor of 
European history at University College, I^on- 
don, and from 1900 on was curator of the Indian 
Institute at Oxford He wrote Limits o] Indi- 
vidual Liberty (1885), Technical Education 
(1887), a Life of i^ir Robert Peel (1888), and 
Elements of English Constitutional Histoiu 
(1894), contiibuted to the Cambridge Modern 
History (vol viii, 1904*) and Longmans’ Pohti- 
lal Histoiy of England (vol vii, James I to 
Restoration, 1907) , and edited Bentham’s 
Fragment on Government (1891) and Macau- 
lay’s Essaijs (1903) 

MONTAGUE HOUSE. 1. A former London 
mansion built foi the first Duke of Montague. 
It was bought by the government at the time of 
the purchase of the Sloane collection, which, 
with the Harleian manuscripts and the Cot- 
tonian library, was deposited in it, forming the 
nucleus of the British Museum. 'I’lie expansion 
of the museum in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century made the addition of a wing 
necessary, ami the building was finally replaced 
by the firesent British Museum between 1823 
and 1852. 2. A building m Whitehall, London, 
r(‘Hidence of tlie Duke of Buccleuch, containing 
a large collection of pictures and miniatuies 

MONTAGUES. See Capulets and Monta- 

GUKS. 

MONTAIGLON, moN'td'gloN', Anatole de 
Gourde de (1824-95), A French bibliographer 
and paleographer, born in Pans A student at 
the Ecole des Chartes, h(' obtained bis diploma 
as archivist in 1850, and held positions succes- 
sively at the Museum of the Louvre, the Arsenal 
Libiary, and - that of Sti‘ Genevieve, until he 
became professor of bibliography at the Ecole 
des Chartes Ills numerous works, which deal 
cliiedv with the origin of French art and litera- 
ture, include Memoir cs pour seit'ir d Vhistoire 
de I'academie royale de peinturr (1853), Cata- 
logue laisonnc de Vauvie de (Raudi Mellan 
d' Abbeville (1858); Aotiee hisiorique ct bibho- 
graphique sur Jean Pdlcrin, dit le Viateui 
(1861) , Recucil general ct complet des fabliau v 
des XJIldme et XlVbme siccles (9 vols , 1872- 
90) , Un voyageur anqiais d Lyon sous Henri 
IV ^ '1881), Proees-verbaux de VAeademie 

royale de pcivture ct de sculpture (1888-89, 
1892) , Correspon dance des dirceteurs de VAead- 
emte de Fiance d Rome, etc. (1893-99), Bibli- 
ographie chronologique des ouvrages de Benja- 
min Filon (1895), lAAdvocacie Nostre-Dame; 
Podme normand du XlVe sicclc (1896). 

MONTAIGNE, mdn-t9n', Fr pron m6N’- 
tii'-ny’, Michel Eyquem de (1533-92). A great 
French essayist and moralist. Montaigne got 
his name from the ChUteau Montaigne, near the 
Dordogne, in P6rigord, where he was born Feb. 
28, 1533 The family fortune was begun by 
Michel’s gieat-grandfathei, a merchant and 
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citizen of Bordeaux. The essayist’s father 
turned him over to a nurse, who reared him 
in a hamlet on his father’s estate. As he tells 
us himself, he was awakened in the morning 
with music, and his father had him so well 
drilled in Latin that when he went to the 
College de Guyenne at Bordeaux he astounded 
every one by his Latinity, though he was hut 
hix years old. The boy’s raothiu* was Antoinette 
de Ijoupes (le., Lopez), of a Jewish family, 
which had come from Spain. To judge by Saint- 
Aubin’s engraving after the original portrait at 
the Chateau Montaigne, the essayist had an 
oval face, a good-sized nose, a wrinkled fore- 
head, high cheek bones, and a smallish chin. He 
wore a short beard, with a moustache, and hia 
mouth hardly suggests the sweetness of temper 
so apparent in his essays. 

After eight years under the famous Andr5 
de Govea, master of the College de Guyenne, 
then the best school in Fiance, Montaigne seems 
to have studied law in Bordeaux and Toulouse 
till 1554. His essavs, however, are scarcely the 
work of a lawyer, nut rather of a genial, ever- 
inquisitive, and usually whimsical humorist. 
Sooner or later Montaigne skirted most of the 
hills of knowledge, larely exerting himself to 
climb to their tops, but seeing very clearly from 
the level At the College dc Guyenne he had 
continued his studies in the language, litera- 
ture, and history of Borne, and had taken part 
in the Latin plays written for him and his 
mates by Buchanan and Murct. This we know 
from Montaigne’s own words, but we also learn 
from him that he was lazy and careless and 
that in reading he followed his whims. At 21, 
as a younger son, he was cared for by being 
made a member of the Cour des Aides at Peri- 
gueux, and three years later he was appointed 
counselor of Parliament at Bordeaux Thus he 
met Etienne de la Bo6tie (qv), and thoie 
sprang up between them a friendship that 
lasted till La Bo^tie’s death in 1503. At 3.3 
Montaigne wedded Frangoise do la (^hassaign(‘, 
yielding to convention, for he declares he 
“would not have married Wisdom herself” for 
his own pleasure. He tells us that he lost 
“two or three” children in babyhood, but a 
daughter survived him. MonTaigne bad done 
his first literary work in 1568 by translating 
the Theologia Naturahs of Raimond Scliond, a 
Spaniard who bad been a professor at Toulouse 
in the fifteenth century. This book was the text 
for Montaigne’s most famous essay in skepti- 
cism, the Apologxe de Raimond Hehond. In 
1570 Montaigne edited the literary remains of 
La Bo4tie. After this he seldom h‘ft his estate, 
except for visits to Paris and an 18 months’ 
visit to Germany, Switzerland, and Italy in 
1580 Of this voyage he left an interesting 
diary, partly in French and partly in Italian, 
first published m 1774, and edited by A d’ An- 
cona (Citth di Castello, 1889). He was elected 
(1681) and n^lected mayor of Bordeaux His 
last jears were brightened by the Platonic 
affection of an adopted daughter, Mademoiselle 
de Gournay, a Parisian, who at 19 had been 
attracted by his essays, of which she later pre- 
pared a valuable edition (1597). Montaigne 
suffered much towards the close of his life from 
gravel and stone. In 1592 he died of quinsy, 
receiving devoutly the last offices of the Church, 
though his mottoes Que sain-jef (What do I 
know?) and Qnhmporte? (What matters it^) 
are those of an easy-going skeptic. 


The essays, of which the first were written in 
1572, beginning in self-analysis, finally came to 
take for their field the knowledge of man in 
general. Wholly unsystematic though they are, 
they show an insatiable curiosity, which seeks 
rather its own stimulation than the satisfaction 
of a definite conclusion Montaigne drew the 
material for his rofiections not so much from 
his onn surroundings as from Seneca, Lucretius, 
and the historians, from Plutarch, Xenophon, 
and the anthology of Stobenus, and from tlio biog- 
raphies of Diogenes Laertius, as well as from 
Italian lettcT w liters and historians. Behind 
their thoughts he often sheltered bis own, pre- 
ferring rather to suggest that others had doubted 
than that ho himself was other than a royalist 
and a Catholic Suspended judgment, contented 
detachment, and a practical epicureanism are 
the teachings of Montaigne, who observes th.it 
“men are tormented by wliat they think about 
things, not by the things themselves” “How^- 
ever specious novelty may be,” says he, ‘T 
change not easily, for I fear to lose by the 
change. ... So I have, by God’s grace, kept 
without worry and turmoil of conscience the old 
beliefs of our religion through all the sects and 
divisions that our century has brought forth.” 
Ills attitude was not heroic, but it pioved con- 
tagious, for the anti-Cliiistian or simply non- 
Christian current which can be noted in the 
se\entoenth century, passing through Moli6re 
or through Descartes and finally reaching Vol- 
taire, He(‘ms to have its source in Montaigne. 
Rationalism, Epic ui can or Caitcsiaii, is already 
by implication in the essays. In his own day 
Montaigne stood .almost alone among men who 
w^eie hasty in thought and quick to act Few 
Fiencli woiks liav(‘ ext'ieised so great and last- 
ing an iiiiluenee on tiie wilting and thought 
of ilie w^oild as the essays of Montaigne, lie 
stands alone and seciiie among the world’s writ- 
ers. Through Florio (q.v ), who published his 
.idinirahle translation in 1003, Montaigne was 
known to Shakespeare, and he very slightly in- 
fluenced Francis Bacon, 10 of whose essays ap- 
jieared in 1.597. He has fascinated great men 
in every civiliziMl country and 111 every genera- 
tion — never, perliajis, more than now 

Editions of tlu* essays appeared m 1580, 1582, 
and 1588, each containing changes as well as 
new material. In 1595 his family, aided by 
Mademoiselle do Gournay and Pierre de Braeh, 
published what they ealh'd “a new edition foutitl 
after the author’s death and augmented by him 
by a third moie than w^as in preceding impres- 
sions.” The text of 1595 foims the base of 
Courbet and Royer’s edition (Pans, 1872-91), 
which has also Montaigne’s letters There is 
m the municipal library of Bordeaux a copy 
of the edition of 1588, with many autograph 
notes by Montaigne, differing, often considerably, 
from the changes in the editions of 1595 These 
notes were used in the not very accurate edi- 
tions of Naigeon (Paris, 1802), of Desoer de 
I’Aulnaye (ib, 1818), and of Amaury-Duval 
(ih, 1820). Convenient for general use are the 
edition of Leclerc (ib, 1865) and, in English, 
that of the second William Hazlitt (4 vols., 
Boston, 1887) Fortunat Strowski edited Lea 
easats de Michel de Montaigne (2 vols., Bor- 
deaux, 1906-09) The essays had been trans- 
lated into English by John Florio (1603) m 
time to be used by Shakespeare and, as it seems, 
by Ben Jon son also Florio’s rendering was 
recited by C. Cotton (3 vols., London, 1711), 
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Percival Chubb (ib., 1891), W. C. llazlitt (with 
Letters, 4 vols., 1902), Adolphe Cohn (New 
York, 1907), Thomas Seccombe (London, 1908). 

Bibliograpliy. Griin, La vie pubhquc de 
Montaigne (Paris, 185,5) ; Malvezin, M. de Mon- 
taigne: Son ortginc, sa famille (ib., 1875) ; 
Bonnefon, Montaigne, I’homifnc et Vwuvrc (ib., 
189,3), reprinted in the same author’s Lcs 
amis de Mmitaignc (ih., 1898) ; Stapler, Mon- 
taigne (ib., 1894) ; id., La famille et les amis 
de Montaigne (ib., 1896) ; also Nerlet, Etudes 
litt^raires (ib., 1882) ; Champion, Introduction 
aux essais de Montaigne (ib., 1899) ; V. Giraud, 
Les 6poqucs de la pemMe de Montaigne (ib., 
1909) ; Villey, L'Influenoc de Montaigne sur 
Lovhe et Rotusseau (ih., 1911). Works in Eng- 
lish are the Lives of Montaigne by St. Jolm 
(London, 18,58) and M. E. Lowndes (ih., 1898) ; 
R. W. Emerson, “Montaigne,” in Representative 
Men> (Boston, 18,50); Pattison, in Essays (ib., 
1889) ; H. 1). Sedgwick, Essays on (heat Writers 
(ih., 190,3) ; E. Ilowden, Michel de Montaigne 
(Philadelphia, 190.5); G. 10. Woodherry, Great 
Writers (Garden City, N. Y., 1907) ; Grace Nor- 
ton, The Influence of Montaigne (Boston, 1908) ; 
id., The i^pvrit of Montaigne (ih., 1908) ; .1. M. 
Robertson, Montaigne and Hhahcspcarc (New 
York, 1909) ; Edith Sichel, M iehcl de Montaigne 
(ib., 1911). A aj)ecially luminous treatment of 
the man and his attitude* towards life is in 
M'alter Pater, Gaston dc Lai our (London, 
180(i). There is a good bibliography appended 
to Bonnefon, “Montaigne,” in Petit de dulle- 
ville, Jlistoire do la languc et de la litUrature 
franeaisc, \ol. iii (Paris, 1897). 

MONT ALEMBERT, moN'ta'lllN'bar', 
Chahlks Fokues de Tykon, Count (1810-70). 
A French historian and publicist. He wa% 
born in London, May 29, 1810, of an ancient 
noble family, his father, who had beem driven 
out by the Revolution, having entered the Eng- 
lish service. His mother was of the Scottish 
family of Forbes, to whicli circumstance may be 
ascribed MontaleinberPs knowledge of, and 
strong admiration for, English social and polit- 
ical institutions. He began his studies at Ful- 
ham, n(‘ar Loudon, and finally, after some time 
spent in Stockholm with his father, who was 
Ambassador to Sweden, completed them in 
Paris. At 20, already an ardent ciiampion of 
Catholicism and of popular ficedom, whieli ho 
hoped to s(‘e united, he joined Lanieiinais (q.v. ) 
on the staff of tlie Avvmr and cooperated with 
him in the establishment of free scliools. He 
accompanied Lamennais on his unhappy journey 
to Rome, and then to Munich, and remained in 
close sympathy with his views, even after his 
master had gone further away from orthodoxy 
in Paroles d'lui croyani (1834). At the end of 
that year, however, he liroke with Lamennais 
and definitely sulimitted to the papal decisions. 
He still maintained his ardent desire to demon- 
strate the close relations of his faith and popu- 
lar liberty, and took great delight in the study 
of mediawal history, the first fruit of which was 
liis Thstoirc de Sainte Elisabeth d'llongrie 
(1836). Three years later appeared a colb^tion 
of his studies in mediiuval art, which he vigor- 
ously exalted over corrupt modern standards 
under the title I)u vandalisme et du cathol icisme, 
111 1835, having now attained the required age, 
he took his seat in the House of Peers, where, 
young as ho was, he stood out at once as a 
champion of religion. After the revolution of 
1848 he was elected a member of the Constituent 


Assembly, and took his seat on the Right, though 
acting occasionally with the Left. He had a de- 
cisive influence in bringing about French inter- 
vention in Italy and the restoration of Pius IX 
to Romo. He was elected to the Legislative As- 
sembly also, and for a time contrived, while he 
continued the same line of policy as regarded 
Church interests, to give a general support to 
the government of Louis Napoleon. His first 
break with that government was on the question 
of the propo8(*d confiscation of the Orleans 
propt‘rty, and after the coup d’etat of Dec;. 2, 
1851, th(‘ breach became irreconcilable. From 
that time he continued to be the implacable 
assailant of the arbitrary repression of public 
opinion which characterized the measures of Na- 
]K)leon ITT. Failing of recdection in 1857, he de- 
voted hims(‘]f to litc‘rature, in whicli his emi- 
nence* had been recognized by election to the 
Acadcmiy in 1851. Tn a political prosecution in 
1858 lie was ably defended by Berryer (q.v,). 
A devoted son of the* Church, he clung to his 
(‘arly passion for freedom of thought, and temk a 
lironounec'd position in favor of the view that 
the ])aj)al syllabus of 1864 and the declaration 
of infallibility were both inopportune. He died 
March 13, 1870. Besides a large number of ar- 
ticles, he left many books of great interest, of 
vvliich tlie following have been translated into 
English; (^atholir Interests in the Nineteenth 
('^entury (1852) ; The T*ohtival Future of England 
(18,56) ; Constitutional Libeidy (1858) ; Pius IX 
and France in IH )9 and 1S59 ( 1861 ) ; Pius IX and 
Toot'd Palmri'ston (1863); Memoir of the Ahb6 
Lacordairc (1863). Of these and other works a 
eolleeted edition in French appeared in eight vol- 
nnies (Paris, 1860-68). But to English readers 
he is best known by his brilliant series of his- 
torical studies, Les moines d'orcident { 5th ed., 
1847-77), translated as The Monks of the West, 
from Ft. Benedict to Ft. Bernard (new ed. by 
Gasquet, London, 1895). Consult his Life by 
Mrs. Oliphant (T.oudon, 1872) and by De Meaux 
(Paris, 1897); also Lecanuet, Montalcmbort 
d'apres srs pa piers et sa correspondamee (3 vols., 
ih., 1895-1905) ; Follioley, Montalambert et 
M onseigneur Parisis (Paris, 1906) ; Paul 
Thureau-Dangiii, English Catholic Revival m 
the N ineteenth Centurg (2 vols., London, 1914). 

MONT ALEMBERT, Marc Rent^:, Mabquis 
DE (1714-1800). A French general. He was 
horn at AngoLileme, entered the army at 18, and 
served in Germany (1733) and in Italy and 
Bohemia (1742). He wrote much on fortifica- 
tion after his election to the Academy of 
Sciences (1747), and, in spite of opposition to 
his novel theories, was intrusted with the forti- 
fication of the island of Aix in 1779. He recog- 
nized th(‘ defects of tlie bastion system (Vauban, 
q.v.) of defense in fortifications, and advocated 
the employment of easematos for protected gun- 
fire. His theories were first adopted by Prussia, 
and formed the basis of wliat afterward became 
known as the polygonal system of defense. He 
is also famous for his work, La fw'tifi cation 
perpendiculaire (1776-86), reiJdited under the 
title LWrt d^fensif superieur d Voffensif (1793). 
See Fortification. 

MONTALVAn, m(5n'tfil-van', Juan P^:REZ de 
(1602-38). A Spanish dramatist and novelist. 
With the degree of doctor of theology, he joined 
the priestly congregation of St. Peter at Madrid. 
Already a successful dramatist at 17, he passed 
under the influence of Lope de Vega, who urged 
him to the composition of his Orfeo en lengua 
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castellana (1624)^ a work prodiUHHi in com- 
petition with JAurcgiii’H Orfeo In the same 
year lie produced some eight tales, Succsos y 
prodigios de amor, which were translated into 
French and published at Paris as early as 1044. 
A prose work, the Vida y pnrgatono de San 
Patncio ( 1027 ) , deals with the familiar legend 
of St. Patrick’s I’urgatory, and afforded the 
material whence Calderon was to derive his 
play on the subject A collection containing 
tales and other compositions more or less 
dramatic in form is the Para todos (1032) It 
is as a playwright that MontalvAn stands high- 
est, ranking as one of the more important of 
the dramatists next in consequence to Lope, 
CalderOn, AlarcOn, Tirso de Molina, and Moreto 
He liimself pnqiared two editions of his pieces, 
published in 1038 and 1030 and ri*printed m 
1002 The favoiite among the dramas is the 
\manfeff de Ternel Selected plays of Montal- 
vAn may be found m vol xlv of the Bthlioteea 
de autorcfi eftpofioles. Consult C. W Bacon, 
“The Life and Dramatic Woiks of Dr J. P de 
Montalvan,” in tlm Reiue vol. xwi 

(Paris, 1012), and James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
Bihliographie de Vhistoirc dr la htterature <9- 
pagnole (ib,, 1013) 

MONTALVO, GakcIa OubOSkz de See Or- 
d6nez de Montalvo, CARciA 

MONTANA, mOn-ta'iiA ( Lat , mountainous). 
A noithwestern State of the American Union, 
lying between lat 44° 20' and 40° N. (the in- 
ternational boundary) and long 104° and 110° 
W Tt IS bounded on tin* north liy the Canadian 
provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan, on the east by the Dakotas, on 
the south by Wyoming and Idalio, and <m the 
west by Idaho Montana ranks thud in size 
among the States of the Union Its great(‘st 
length from east to west is along the forty- 
eighth parallel, 540 miles, and its average 
width from north to soutli is 275 miles Its 
area is 140,997 square miles, of which 790 
square nnles are water. Glacier National Park, 
in northwestern Montana, has an area of 915,- 
000 acres, 80 glaciers ranging from 5 stpiare 
miles down to a few acres, and over 250 lakes. 
By means of good trails some of the best alpine 
scenery of the United States has been made 
available to thousands of tourists 

Topography. The eastern three-fifths of the 
State consist of rolling plains, lying at an eleva- 
tion of from 2800 feet in the northeast to about 
4000 to 5000 feet among the foothills of the 
Kocky Mountains, which take up the western 
portion. The main continental divide runs from 
Yellowstone Park for some distance along the 
southwest boundary, after wduch it turns east- 
ward, and then crosses the State obliquely in a 
northwest direction. The general elevation of its 
crest is about 0500 feet, and the peaks rise from 
8000 to 12,834 feet. Granite Peak representing 
the highest elevation Thus, the range is con- 
siderably lower here and also less rugged than 
farther south in Wyoming and Colorado. A 
great longitudinal basin separates tlie Main 
Divide from the Bitter IToot Mountains, which 
form the west boundary, and whose ciest lies 
throughout between 7000 and 8000 feet above 
the sea. The mountain region is diversified by 
numerous spurs, valleys, and outlying ranges. 
It has been estimated that there are 30,000,000 
acres of land level enough to be farmed, but 
much of it can be u«ied only for dry farming 

Hydrography. The Main Divide separates 


the Missouri system from the Columbia River 
system, these two receiving tin* drainage of the 
State. The Missouri River springs from three 
main head streams in the extreme southwestern 
portion and in Yellowstone Park It flows first 
northward along the eastern base of the moun- 
tains, then eastward through the great plains 
to the east boundary, just beyond which it re- 
ceives its first large tributary, the Yellowstone, 
which drains the southeastern quarter. The 
Clark Fork of the Columbia River, with its two 
main branches, the Missoula and the Flathead, 
drains the great westein basin, the lattei branch 
flowing thiough Flathead Lake, the only lake of 
considerable size, witli a length of 26 miles, an 
average width ot 6 miles, an area of 191 8 square 
miles, at least 300 f(*et decq), at an ehwation of 
about 2900 feet above the sea, and formt*d bv' the 
damming of the valley liy a large Glacial 
moiame Congii'ss set aside 160 acres in this 
lake for a biological station, where the Uni- 
veisity of iMontana conducts teaching and in- 
vestigation Botli the Missoini and the 5ello\v- 
stone aie navigable for small boats moie than 
300 miles from tlie boundary, and the Clark 
Fork 18 also navigable foi some distance into 
Montana The railroads, however, have siip- 
jilanted the rivers as means of communication 

Climate. The climate is in geneial very dry, 
healthful, and exhilarating There is a great 
annual range of t(*mperature, extending from 
30° to 45° F. below zero to 110° F above At 
some stations the tempeiature has been more 
than 60° below zero, while tlie same locality may 
have an annual range of over 150°. IJn* aver- 
age mean tempi^ratiire for the State ranges from 
37° F. in the I'xtri'me noitlieasterii part to 47° 
in certain shelt(*i(‘d valhys The (‘xtreme 
cold winter is often tempered by the warm and 
dry Chinook (<iv. ), which blows in a nortb- 
easteily direction fiom the mountain ranges 
and absorbs a large amount of moisture fioin 
the snow it melts. Blizzards occur only in tin* 
eastern plains, and tornadoes are unknown 
The rainfall is gimerally insuflicient to support 
agiiculture without irrigation ITie western 
mountainous part leceives from 15 to 25 inches, 
east of the mountains from 10 to 15 inches, moat 
of this during the growing season 

Soil and Vegetation. The principal valleys 
are characterized by fine hwid meadows with a 
rich loamy soil and are o(*cupi(*d by extensive 
cattle ranges. The eastern plains are almost 
treeless prairies, the river courses alone being 
fringed wutli wullow, cottonw'ood, and similar 
trees There are extensive forests of conifers in 
the mountain region of the western half, 
amounting in 1908 to about 28,000 square miles, 
or 20 per cent of the State’s area A considei- 
able portion of this, however, has been burned 
over. The national government has reserved 
forest areas within the State amounting (1912) 
to 25,200 square miles. Yellow pine, red fir, 
Douglas spruce, and tamarack are the principal 
varieties 

Fauna. Before tlie advent of the white man 
the fauna east of the mountains was representa- 
tive of the great plains m general and character- 
ized by such animals as the jack rabbit, pocket 
gopher, prairie dog, badger, bison, coyote, sage 
and short-tailed grouse, and great numbers of 
grasshoppers. The fauna of the western for- 
ested part includes black and grizzly bear, elk, 
moose, mule and white-tailed deer, marten, 
beaver, lynx, mountain lion, coyote, wolf, porcu- 
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pine, rabbit, hare, woodchuck, squirrel, chip- 
munk, mountain sheep, and mountain goat. Tlie 
fishes are very few in kind and include trout, 
grayling, and whitefish. In western Montana, 
particularly in the Bitter Root valley, part of 
the ticks {Derrmoentor venusius) are infected 
with a germ disease which is communicated to 
man by the bite of the tick and a disease, known 
as spotted fever, results which is fatal in a large 
number of cases. 

Geology and Minerals. The eastern and 
western halves of the State differ widely in their 
geological structure. The eastern plains con- 
sist mainly of undisturbed strata of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary rocks, the latter foiming the ex- 
tieme eastern portion" Narrow belts of .Juras- 
sic and Carboniferous rocks skirt the Cretaceous 
formation on the west along the base of the 
mountains The mountainous half has a coin- 
])1(‘X structure, witli mucli folding and faulting 
In tlie south the Aichean granite cores and out- 
jiourings of Tertiaiy lava predominate on the 
surface, whih* north of the IMissouri the main 
range is synclinal, the peaks being of Paleozoic 
formation 

Building materials such as limestone, sand- 
stone, slate, granite, sands, and clay are abun- 
dant, and there are large deposits of marble 
of various hues Bituminous coal is found 
along the eastern base of the mountains, and 
extensive beds of lignite exist in the east along 
the Missouri and Yidlowstone riveis, but only 
in patches farther west, while petroleum is also 
found Copper is very abundant, and lead, iron, 
and silver ores also exist, the silver generally 
in conjunction with the copper Gold has also 
been found in great quantities in many parts 
Around the headwateis of th(‘ Missouri and 
Yellowstoin^ there ai(‘ numerous hot springs and 
gi'ysei s. 

"Mining. Montana is an impoitant raineral- 
pioducing State, ranking tenth in the value of 
its products m 1913 In the pi eduction of 
copper it 18 surpassed only by Arizona, and in 
the value of the silver produced only by Nevada 
The first record of the production of copyier was 
in 1868, but Montana did not become an im- 
portant contributor of this metal until 1880, 
since wdien there has been a steady and lapid 
increase in the output Tow^aids the cjose of 
1913 the State had yielded nearly 6,20(1,000,000 
pounds, or more than one-third of the total out- 
put for the United States since 1845, ranking 
first among the States The (uitire output is 
furnished by the Butte district The ]»resence 
of copper minerals in this district had been 
known since the discovery of gold in 1864, and 
attempts w(‘re made to treat the oies as early 
ns 1866. It was not, how^evei, until tlie late 
seventies that Butte began to attract attention 
as a copper camp, and large productions did not 
liogin until a railroad reached the district m 
1881 The production of copper in 1913 w^as 
287,828,699 pounds, valued at $44,613,448 

Silver is second in importance and is ob- 
tained chiefly as a by-product in tin* mining of 
copper. In 1913, out of a total production of 
13,819,201 ounces, 10,326,364 fine ounces were 
from copper and copper-lead ores The value of 
the production was $8,346,797. The gold output 
of Montana from deep mines has been steadily 
falling off, but the placer output is increasing 
The gold output in 1913 was valued at $3,493,- 
432. The lead production in 1913 was 6468 
short tons, valued at $481,176. The production 


of zinc is more important than that of lead, and 
in 1913 this amounted to 44,337 short tons, 
valued at $4,965,693 There are still large ton- 
nages of zinc undeveloped, and Montana 
promises to rival the most important States in 
the production of this metal 

The coal areas are also important. The coal 
fields are widely scattered and range m the 
quality of their output fiom lignite to a fair 
grade of bituminous coal In point of produc- 
tion the most important field is in Carbon 
County. The production in 1913 was the laigest 
ever made, 3,240,973 short tons, valued at $5,- 
653,539 The number of men employed in the 
coal mines in 1913 was 3630 

Montana leads in the production of prinuous 
stones, this supremacy being due to th(‘ mining 
of sapphire, one of the few instances of gem 
iiiiiung carried on in tlie United States The 
total value of the gems producexl in 1913 was 
.$244,935 Othm mineial products aie cement, 
clay manufactures, grindstones, gypsum, iron 
oie, lead, lime, mineral winters, sand and gravel, 
aand-lim(‘ brick, and atone I'lie total value of 
the mineral products in 1913 was $69,307,056 

Agriculture. Tlie total number of farms in 
1910 was 26,214, representing an aggn*gate area 
of 13,545,603 acres, about one-seventh of the 
entire State The improved land in farms m 
1010 was 3,640,300 acres; the aveiage acres per 
farm wxtc 516 7, and the total ^alue of farm 
property, including land buildings, implements 
and machinery, domestic animals, poultry, and 
bees, in 1910 was $347,828,770 The average 
\alue of all property per farm was $13,269 in 
1910, and the average value of land ])er acre 
was $16 74 

One striking characteristic of Montana is the 
gieat ar(‘a of siuniarid land utilized for grazing 
purposes only, or left unutilized Upon this 
land aie located many very large farms or 
ranches, fiequently exceeding 100,000 acres in 
extent Of the total iiumbor of farms ih 1910 
(26,214), 23,870 weie operated bv owmers and 
managers and 2344 by tenants The great ma- 
jority of faims have been acquiied bv their 
owners or operators from tin* government oi 
fiom private corporations in the form of home- 
steads, Caiey Act cntiu's, desert -land entries, 
or entr u‘a on irrigated lands Most of these 
have been aeipiircd at a small pi ice or on long- 
time credit, whicli has made it possible for 
farmers of small mi'aiis to become owuiers This 
fact accounts in the mam for tlie small pro- 
portion of tenants. The native wdiite farmers in 
1910 numbered 18,163, foreign-horn farmers 
6853, and the negro and other nonwdiite farmers 
1196. Of the foreign-born white farmers 1320 
were born in Canada and 1146 in Germany 
"llie greater pait of the remainder were horn 
in the British Isles or the Scandinavian 
countries 

The following table gives the acreage, value, 


PEODUCTB 

Acreage 

Prod bu 

Value 

Wheat 

a 10,000 

18.356,000 

$16,704,000 

Oat<B 

530,000 

18,5,50,000 

7,234,000 

Potatoes 

37,000 

5.180.000 

3,315 000 

Flaxseo<l 

320,000 

2,500,000 

3,072,000 

Hav 

700,000 

*1,750,000 

16,226,000 

Rye 

10,000 

210,000 

147.000 

Bariev 

i 70,000 

2,135,000 

1.132,000 

Corn 

j 50,000 

1,400,000 

1,064,000 


* Tons. 
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and production of the principal crops in 1914. 
The figures are estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The total value of 
crops in 1909 was $29,715,000, and the combined 
acreage was 1,848,113, representing 50.8 per 
cent of the total improved land in farms. About 
two-fifths of the total value of crops in 1909 
were contributed by the cereals and another two- 
fifths by hay and forage. The remainder, rep- 
resenting 17.3 per cent of the total, consisted 
chiefly of potatoes and other vegetables, grains 
and seeds other than cereals, fruits, forest 
products, and sugar crops. In that year the 
leading crops in the order of their importance 
were hay and foiage, oats, wheat, and potatoes. 
The acreage of hay and forage in 1909 was 
1,135,376, and Uieir production amounted to 
1,692,656 tons, valued at $12,344,606. Oats had 
an acreage of 333,195 and a value of $6,148,021 
for the production of 13,805,735 bushels Wheat 
was not gieatly below oats in its acreage, 
amounting to 258,377. Tbc production was 
6,251,945 bushels, valued at $.5,329,389. "VhQ 
total acreage of potatoes and other vegetables 
in 1909 was 28,010 and their value $2,227,736. 
Kxcluding potatoes, the acreage of vegetables 
was 7300 and then value $929,000. 

The principal orchard fruit produced is 
apples, of which there were grown, in 1909, 
567,054 bushels, valued at $566,938 Other 
fruits grown in smaller quantities are pears, 
plums, prunes, and cherries The total value 
of the orchard fruits in 1909 was $609,078. 
Strawberries are by far the most important of 
the small fruits there were produced, in 1909, 
406,038 quarts of strawberries, valued at $46,- 
870 Other impoitant small fruits are black- 
berries ami dew’bernes, raspbeiries and logan- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, and cranberries. 
The total \alue of small fruits in 1909 was 
$86,580. The growing of sugar beets is an in- 
dustry of considerable importance. There were 


portanoe than formerly. It is one of the leading 
States in the raising of sheep and the production 
of wool. While the herds of cattle are not as 
large as formerly, they are improved in breed 
and are moie numerous. Considerable atten- 
tion is also given to the raising of horses for 
the Eastern market. The total value of do- 
mestic animals on the farms in 1910 was $84,- 
999,659. On Jan 1, 1915, it was estimated that 
there w'erc 791,000 cattle other than milch cows, 
valued at $38,759,000; milcb cows numbered 
114,000, valued at $8,550,000; horses 391,000, 
\ allied at $33,626,000, mules 4000, valu(‘d at 
$392,000, sheep 4,379,000, valued at $19,268,000 
in the quantity of sheep in 1914 Montana was 
exceeded only by Wyoming. 

The total value of milk, cream, and butter fat 
sold and butter and cheese made in 1909 w^as 
$2,093,594 There were sold 3,584,689 galhms of 
milk and 1,234,263 pounds of butter The total 
number of fowTs on the farms in April, 1910, 
w’as 966,690, valued at $628,436. 

Irrigation. Conditions in Montana make it 
necessary for a laige proportion of its farm 
land to be irrigated before crops can be grown. 
Montana ranked second in 1909 in the total 
acreage of its land irrigated There were in 
that year 8970 farms in which irrigation in 
some form was practiced, and the total acreage 
inigated w^as 1,679,084, or about 45 per cent of 
the improved land in faims. The acreage in- 
cluded in irrigation projects in that year w^as 
3,515,602 The length of irrigating ditches in 
1909 w^as 18,934 miles Tlieie wTie in 1914 
three important irrigation projects in the course 
of construction hy the United States govern- 
ment. These w(*re the FTunthy, tlie Milk River, 
and the Sun River projK'ts Then' was also 
the lowaT Yellowstone project, of wdiich part is 
in Montana and pait in Noitli Dakota. The 
total investment in these projects exceeds 
$5,000,000 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR 1909 AND 1904 


THE STATE — FIVE LEADING INDUSTRIES 




Num- 

PEKBONS ENGAGED 
IN INDUS rilY 

Capital 

Wages 

1 Value of 
products 

Value 
added by 
manu- 
facture 

INDUSTRY 

Census 

cstab- 

iisb- 

ments 


Wage 






Total 

earners 

(average 

number) 

Expressed m thouaant 

Is 

All uidustnoa 

1009 

1901 

677 

382 

13,094 

10.19b 

1 1 655 
8,957 

$44,58S 

52,590 

$10,001 

8,652 

$73,272 

06,415 

$24,092 

25,485 

Car» and general shop construction and re- 
pairs by steam-railroad companies 

1900 

1904 

12 

10 

2,084 

1,115 

1,013 

1,039 

2,012 

1,055 

1,538 

799 

2,811 

1,.572 

1,725 

902 

Flour-null and grustmill products 

1909 

1904 

12 

12 

152 

109 

105 

67 

2,559 

991 

105 

67 

2,175 

2,003 

482 

411 

Liquors, malt 

1000 

1004 

21 

23 

349 

322 

246 

260 

.1,040 

2,175 

359 

285 

2,440 

1,732 

1,8.38 

1,245 

Lumber and timber products 

1909 

1904 

l.'>r> 

47 

3,452 

2,408 

3,106 

2,218 

8,544 

4,846 

2,185 

1,512 

6,334 

3,121 

4,469 

2,667 

Printing and publishing 

1909 

1904 

135 

02 

1,046 

691 

091 

481 

1,651 

1,024 

685 

542 

2,111 

1,487 

1,708 

1,180 


jirodiiced, in 1909, 109,434 tons, valued at 

$546,832. ^ ^ . 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. In its 
early history stock raising largely monopolized 
the "agricultural industry. Montana still re- 
mains one of the most important stock-raising 
States, but the industry is of less relative im- 


Forest Products. The area of forest land in 
1914 w^as 18,977,580 acres, about 19 per cent of 
the gross area 31ie commercial forest covered 
abtiut 7,882,000 acres and consisted of yellow 
pine, lodge pole, larch, red fir, hemlock, white 
fir, white pine, and cedar. The estimated stand 
for 1914 was 65,600,000 M feet B. M. There 
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were cut, in 1913, 357,974 M feet of rough lum- 
ber, most of which was soft wood Moat of the 
timber milled was Western pine and larch. In 
the production of the latter Montana is the 
leading State. There were 109 active mills in 
1913. In addition to the lumber sawed in mills 
there were produced on the farms in 1909 forest 
products valued at $541,800 

Manufactures. Montana is a mining and 
agricultural State, and its principal manufac- 
turing industries are those supplementary to its 
milling interests. 

Copper mining and smelting form by far the 
most important manufacturing industry, but 
statistics for this arc not shown because to do 
so would tend to disclose the operations of in- 
dividual establishments General information 
in regard to this industry will be found in the 
section on Mining. The most important industry 
for which figures can be sliown is that connected 
with the manufacture of lumber and timber 
products. (See Forest Products ) Third in 
importance aie industries connected with the 
manufacture and repair of ears, and fourth the 
manufactuie of malt liquors. 

The average number of wage earners in 1900 
was 11, 055, of whom 11,430 were males. The 
wage earners 16 years of age or under numbered 
only 30, of whom 29 were males Foi the great 
majority of wage earniTS the hours of labor 
ranged from 54 to 60 a week in 1909. The State 
has SIX cities with a population over 10,000: 
Butte, Missoula, IleUma, Anaconda, Great Falls, 
and Billings. In 1909 only 9 2 per cent of the 
total value of products in the State and only 
15.7 pel cent of the average number of wage 
earners were leported from these cities. Great 
Falls, with its large copper smelters, is the 
only one of the six cities in which is located a 
distinctively important industry. 

Transportation. The eastern part is a high 
plateau devoted mainly to stock raising and is 
very sparsely settled It has no large cities 
and very limited railway facilities The west- 
ern part, more largely a mining and manufactur- 
ing community, with several cities of commer- 
cial importance, has better transportation. 
There are no navigable rivers of any account. 
Colorado alone of the Rocky Mountain States 
excels Montana in railway mileage. Three lines, 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, cross the 
State from east to west Each of these has a 
number of branch lines or feeders There are 
also otlier lines. Tlie total railway mileage on 
Nov. 1, 1914, was 4783, including main line 
and branches Of this, the Great Northern had 
1628 miles, the Northern Pacific 1459, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 1049, the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy 135, and the Oregon 
Short Line 135. In many sections stages are 
the only means of conveyance, and in mountain 
regions saddle horses and pack mules are largely 
used. The regulation of railroad rates is in the 
hands of a State Railroad and Public Service 
Commission 

Banks. The organization of all banka is 
under the supervision of the State Auditor, and 
is controlled by stringent legislation. The 
first national bank was organized in 1867. On 
Sept. 12, 1914, there were 61 national banks, of 
which the aggregate capital was Jft5,370,000, sur- 
plus, $2,687,750; loans, $30,800,819; cash, etc, 
$1,057,225, and deposits, $38,577,144 The State 
Wnks on June 30, 1914, numbered 190, and their 


combined capital was $6,000,000 ; surplus, 
$1,101,438, cash, etc., $180,180,000, loans, $23,- 
575,749, and deposits, $23,455,935. There were 
11 loan and trust companies and 21 private 
banks. 

Government. The present constitution was 
adopted by a constitutional convention on Aug 
17, 1889, and was ratified by the people the 
following October first The State was admitted 
to the Union, Nov. 8, 1889 

Legislative legislative authority is 
vested in a Legislative Assembly, consisting of 
a Senate and a House of Representatives. The 
House of Representatives, m 1915, consisted of 
93 and the Senate of 39 members Members of 
both Houses must have resided for at least 12 
months prior to their election in the county or 
the district from which they are elected. Repre- 
sentatives serve for two years and Senators for 
four years Sessions of the Legislature must 
not exceed 60 days m length. The Assembly 
meets, every two years on the first Monday in 
January. The sole power of impeachment is 
vested in the House of Representatives and all 
impeachments are tried by the Senate. An 
amendment providing for the initiative and 
referendum was adopted in 1906. 

Executive . — The executive department consists 
of the Governor, Ueuteiiant Governor, Secretary 
of State, Attorney-General, State Treasurei, 
State Auditor, and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, each of whom holds office for four 
years The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction must be at 
least 30 years of age at the time of their elec- 
tion The supreme executive power is vested m 
the Governor The executive machinery oper- 
ates, except for the functions peculiar to each 
office, through a system of boards composed of 
the executive officers 

Judiciary — The judicial power is vested in a 
supreme court, m district courts, justices of the 
peace, and inferior courts for incorporated 
towns or cities The supreme court consists of 
three justices Justices of the supreme court 
are elected for a term of six years The State 
is divided into judicial districts, in each of 
which there is elected one judge of the district 
court, whose term is four years The number of 
districts may he increased or decreased by the 
Assembly. 

Stiff} age and Elections — Every person of the 
age of 21 years or over who is a citizen of the 
United States and has resided in the State one 
year immediately preceding the (‘lection at 
which he offers to vote is entitled to vote There 
is a primary law providing for party nomina- 
tions by direct vote Tt is modch'd on the 
Wisconsin law Primaries are held 70 days 
preceding any gimeral election Nominations 
are made by petition Candidates for Senator 
and Repri'sentative may include in their peti- 
tions statements pledging their votes for that 
candidate for United States Senator who shall 
have received the highest number of votes for 
that position at the general election next pre- 
ceding the election of a Senator in Congress, or 
they may declare that such vote is considered bv 
them as merely a recommendation and not bind- 
ing. During presidential primaries voters have 
the opportunity to express their preference, on 
their party nominating ballot, for their choice 
for President and Vice President. A candidate’s 
expenses are limited to 15 per cent of one yeai's 
salary of the office for which he is a candidate. 
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Local and Municipal Government. — In eacli 
county there are elected three commisaioners for 
a term of six years, a county clerk, sheriff, 
treasurer, and other necessary oliiceis. The 
primary law described above applies to the 
nomination of candidates for municipal officers 
in all cities and towns haviiif? a population of 
2000 and upward Cities and towns have the 
right to adopt a commission form of go\ eminent. 

Other Constitutional and Htatutory Pro- 
visions. — The legal rate of interest is 6 per cent. 
It is unlawful for an employer to employ chil- 
dren under the age of 10 years 111 underground 
mines. A period of eight hours constitutes a 
day’s work m all works or undertakingb cairied 
on or aided by municipal, county, or State in- 
dividuals, and* on all contracts by them, and in 
mills and smelters foi the treatment of ores and 
in underground mines. Tlieie are acta imposing 
liability upon railroads for iniuries sustained by 
employees, and a measure fixing the rate of 
interest which may be charged to wage eainers. 
The granting of m]Uiictions in suits glowing 
out of labor disputes is prohibited There is a 
blue-sky law modeled after the Kansas statute. 
There is provision for county local option. No 
city or county may issue more than one license 
for every 500 inliabitants, except that two 
saloons may b<» hceiist^d in any city 01 town. 

Finance. J^rcMous to its admihsion as a 
State the yearly budget of Montana langinl from 
$30,000 to $50,000 The funded debt on Nov 
30, 1012, was $1,200,000, wliicli consisted of four 
senes of bonds Three of thesi* were for the 
erection of the State capitol Oiu* is an old 
issue — that of $350,000— and tin* Kunaining arc 
$500,000 issued in 1909 and $150,000 issued in 
1911. The capitol-building bonds aie not a 
diipct obligation of the State, but aie secured 
by 182,000 acies of land on which the timber is 
v*alu(‘d at more than $3,000,000 The fourth 
issue outstanding is that of State bonds to the 
amount of $200,000, issued in 1909, bearing in- 
toicst at the rate of 4 jiei cent and redeemable 
at the option of the State, $75,000 of these were 
redeemed on dan. I, 1913 The floating debt is 
made up of outstanding warrants, amounting at 
the end of the fiscal year 1912 to $547,910 The 
per capita d(‘bt, whicli in 1880 was $1 79, had 
increased m 1912 to $3 73 The receijits duiing 
the fiscal veai 1913 amounted to $4,44(),953 and 
the disburst'ments to $4,808,845 There was a 
b.ilance on hand at the beginning of the y(‘ai of 
$1,401,041 and at the end of $1,039,749 'Hie 
chief source of 1 evenin' is taxation, and the chief 
expendituies are for the Stati* educational and 
charitable institutions 

Militia. The total number of males of militia 
age in 1910 was 23,232. The organized militia 
consisted of a regiment of infantry and tw’o 
detachments of sanitary troops The total 
strength of enlisted men w^as 557 and of officeis 
53. 

Population. The population at \aiious 
periods is showm by the following figuv<*s 1870, 
20,695; 1880, 39,159, 1890, 132,159; 1900, 243,- 
329; 1910, 376,053 The estimated |)(jpulatn>n 
in 1914 was 432,614 The greater part of the 
population is found in the western or mining 
section. The population per square mile in 1910 
was 2 6. The urban population ih places of 2500 
or more m 1910 was 133,420, and the rural 
population was 242,633 The foreign-born popu- 
lation in’ 1910 was 91,644, and the native-born 
whites numbered 162,127. The largest number 


of foreign-born whites come from Canada, but 
almost equally large numbers come from Aus- 
tria, Germany, Ireland, and Sweden, lliere is 
an unusually large preponderance of male popu- 
lation. The males in 1910 numbered 226,872 
and the females 149,181. The males of voting 
age numbered 155,017. The largest city is 
Butte, which in 1910 bad a population of 39,165. 
The other large cities with their populations in 
1910 are as follow^s Great Falls, 13,948, Mis- 
soula, 12,869; Helena, 12,515, Anaconda, 10,134, 
Billings, 10,031 

Indians. The Indians, numbering about 11,- 
000, are ebiefly Blaekfeet, Cbippewas, Assini- 
boins, Gros Vt'iitres, Sioux, and Pend d’Oreilles. 
They are located on reservations which embrace 
about 15,000 sijuaie miles of agricultural and 
glazing lands and liavc scliools at Crow, Fort 
Belknap, Fort Peek, and Tongue Kiver The 
average attendance at these schools in 1913 was 
1140. The reservations are tlu* Blaekfeet, Crow', 
Flathead, Fort Belknap, Fort Peck, and Tongue 
Kiver. The value of the lands exclusive of 
timber on tbese reservations in 1913 was $26,- 
971,600, and the total tribal and individual 
roperty of the Indians on tlie reservations was 
54,468,131. 

Education. The pciei'nlage of illiteracy in 
1910 was 4 8. The total number of illiterates 
10 years of age or over was 14,457. Among 
fuieign-boni whites the illiterates numbered 
8445, or 4 9 per cent According to the thir- 
teenth census there were, in 1910, 93,771 persons 
of school age, 6 to 20 yc'ais. and of these, 60,- 
678 attended school in that year The report of 
the State Suiieriiitendent of Public Instiuction 
for 1914 showed a total school population in 
that year of 114,032 Of tins number there were 
85,782 enrolled in the schools dunng the year. 
93ie total nimibei of teachers employed was 
3878, of whom 3352 weie females and 526 were 
males The aveiage salary of male teachers per 
month was $03 29, and of female teachers $75 55 
9 he total disbursements for school purposes in 
1914 amounted to $6,954,903 

The administration ot the public-school system 
IS in the hands of State, county, and distiict 
offic(*i8 A board of tiustees has supervision of 
the eumnion schools of each district Candidate^ 
for teacheis’ certificates are e'xarnined by the 
County Board of Education This board also 
examines pupils applying to enter high schools 
9'he school distiiets are required to keep schools 
o]>en at least three months during the year, and 
all ehildien between tin* ages of 8 and 14 are 
leqiiiicd to attend school for the full term, and 
children up to 16 years of age if they are un- 
employed Manual and industrial training was 
made "a part of tlu‘ curriculum in 1911 The 
school districts having a population of more 
than 5000 must establish a manual-training 
school In 1914 there were 55 high schools 
accrc'dited for the full course and 1 1 others 
aeei edited for from one to thuM' years' w'ork 
The total attendanee in thehc higher-grade 
s< hools w as 0824 

Th(‘ Montana Stat(‘ Normal School is at 
Dillon The institutions of collegiate rank in- 
elnde the University of Montana at Missoula, 
w'hich is a part of the educational system of the 
State; the Montana State School of Mines at 
Butte; and the Montana College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts at Bozeman These institu- 
tions are all coeducational and under the con- 
trol of the State 
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Charities and Corrections. Tlu‘ coirectional 
and charitable institutions are under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Charities and Re- 
form, which consists of three members Tlie 
institutions include the State Prison at Deer 
Ix>dgc, the State Industrial School at Miles City, 
a home for orphans, foundlings, and destitute 
children at Twin Bridges, a soldiers' liome at 
Columbia Falls, the State Hospital for the In- 
sane at Warm Springs, and the State School for 
the D(*af, Blind, and Feeble-Mindi'd at Boulder 
At the State Orphans Horne th(‘ State provides 
generously for the raaintenanee and education 
of the children confined thf're. The State In- 
dustrial School at Miles Cit\ is coirectional and 
receives children, upon commitment by the dis- 
tiict courts, between the a^es of 8 and 18 years 
It is V('ry w<‘ll equipped foi industrial and 
manual training On dan 1, 1914, tliere weie 
018 prisoners in tlu' State Prison The Jjegisla- 
ture of 1911 passed a law giving tlie district 
eouits jurisdiction as juvenile courts In the 
same year was established a State tubeiculosis 
sanitarium, especially foi miners’ consumption, 
and there was piovided at the State Insane 
Asylum at Warm Springs an institution for 
the cure ot pci sons who aie suireiing fiom 
mental affliction caused hv tlie use of diugs 01 
intoxicants 

Religion. Tin* majoi ity of t]i(‘ Chinch popu- 
lation lielong to th(‘ Homan Catholic chuich 
Other deiiomiiiatioTis liaving a hdlowing aie the 
Methodists, Picsbytenaiis, and Episcopalians 

History. The Siem de la VtTendiye is said 
to have tiaxcrsed the legion now included in 
the State of Montana 111 1742 In 1804 tlu‘ 
Lewis and Chirk cxpinlition cross(‘d Montana 
fiom the iioitheast to the extreme southwest, 
and the following year, on their iciuin journey 
from the Pacific coast, descended the Alissouri 
and the Yellowstone in two jiaitics, m<‘cting at 
the junetioii of the ineis ncai tin* piescnt east- 
ern boundary of Montana Tiading posts weie 
erected on the Yhdlowstom* Hivcr h\ Manuel 
Lisa in 1809, William H Ashley in 1822, and 
the Amcncaii Eui Companv in 1829 In 1840 
Fathei Peter John de Siiiet of the Society of 
.Tesiis began mission work among the Flathead 
Indians, and this was followed b\ tlu‘ cstahlish- 
irient v)f a jH'imancnt niission among tin' Indians 
of Bitter Root ^alh*y m Septcinbei. 1841 Fort 
Bi'iiion was founded by tin* American Fill ('oni- 
])any 111 1840 Cold was <hscov('rcd as t'arly as 
1852 by Fiancois Fiulav, a half-lirced, ncai the 
Hellgate Riviu*, hut the discovery aroused little 
attention till 1857, when doliii Silverthoiii aj)- 
peared at Fort Benton wuth a large quantity of 
gold dust w^hich he had obtained in tin* moun- 
tains. In tin* w’lnter of 1800 James and (Jran- 
ville Stuaii settled on Gold ('reek in the Deer 
Lodge valley, attracted by the rumors of g(dd 
in that region, and in the following year they 
commenced mining on a small scale, having been 
joined in the meanwhile by three othei pioiiet'is 
Rich placers were soon discoveied at various 
juunts in the mountains and an active immigra- 
tion set ill, mining settlements springing up at 
Bannack (hty, on Grasshoppei Creek, on the 
Bighole Kivi'i, and on North Boulder Creek In 
May, 1808, gold w^as discoxered at Fnirweather 
(iuich, near Alder Creek The town of Virginia 
City sprang up near the spot, and wuthin a year 
it had a population of 4000 In 1803 the Ter- 
ritory of Idaho, including the jir^'sent Montana, 
was "set off from Washington and Dakota, and 


on May 22, 1804, the Territory of Montana was 
erected from land taken from Idaho. The early 
settlers were naturally of a reckless and lawless 
character and, as a result, for a Considerable 
length of time life and property w^ere in 
jeopardy The existing state of affairs was, 
however, lemedied by the stern administration 
introduced by the estahlisliment of vigilance 
committees The Mouta'na Post, the first new's- 
jiaper in the Territory, was published at Vir- 
ginia City in 1865 In 1874 the seat of govern- 
nu'nt Mils remov(‘d from Yhrginia City and 
established at Hi'lena. On dune 25, 1870, oc- 
curred the disastious fight between General 
Custer and the Sioux Indians under Sitting 
Bull on the Little Big Horn Rnei 

The prosperity of the Territory was increased 
by the completion of tin* Noithern Pacific Rail- 
load in 1883, siirveis foi the route having been 
made as early as 1853 by Isaac I Stevens under 
authoiity of Congress In Januaiy and Fch- 
luary, 1884, a constitutional convention framed 
a eonaiitiition which was ratified by the people 
111 November, and application was made to Con- 
gicss foi admission into the rnion No action 
w^as taken, however, until Fehriiaiy, 1889, when 
an enabling Act was passed by Congress. On 
Nov 8, 1889, Montana was admitted into the 
I^mon by pioclamation of the President after a 
State constitution had been framed and State 
oflicers elected In national (‘lections YTont.ana 
was Republican in 1892 fusion of Dcmoeiats 
and Populists 111 1890 and 1900, R(*publican 
again in the campaigns of 1904, 1908, and 1912 
Fiom 1907 11 ]) to and including 1914 the State 
Huirt'red from industrial iioiihles w'hieh centred 
about strikes 111 Biitti* and otliei cities In the 
former yeai all industnes 111 Butte WTie piae- 
f icallv at a staiidstill as a lesult of the strike of 
iieaily all classes of lahoi In the piesidential 
elc'ction of 1908 Taft reeeiv«‘d 32,333 votes, 
Biiaii 29,320, and l)(‘hs 5855 The Democrats 
succec'ded in electing their candidate for Gov- 
(‘inor, Echvin L Morns, but all the other State 
olHcers edeeted weie Hepuhlicans On Maudi 30, 
1909, the last spike in a new' traiibcontinental 
laihvay, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and Puget 
Sound, was diiven at Missoula In 1910 the 
Flathead Indian reservation w'as throwui open 
foi settlem(*ni In 1911 the Lc'gislature was m 
deadlock from January 1 to Maich 2 over the 
election of a United States Senatoi to succeed 
Thomas 11. Carter, Ib'jiublican Although the 
Legislaiiiri' was Democratic liy six \otca, Sen- 
ator Caitei's intliiencc was so stiong that he 
was able to ])ic\cnt the eh^ction of the Dem- 
ocratic Si'iiator dining this ]»eiiod Henry L 
Meyers, foimi'rly a district judge, was finally 
elected In the election of Nnvc'inher 5 of tliat 
vc'ar Wilson rec(»i\ed 27,941 votes, Roosevelt 
22,456, Taft 18,512, and Debs 10,885 For 
Govi'rnor, St(*wart, Democratic, carried the 
State A Dc'mocratic Lc'gisla'ture was also 
(‘lected 9he Socialists have for many yeal^ 
lu'cn increasing in political power, and in 1911 
succi'cded in eb'cting a mayoi in Butte* On 
Jan 4, 1918, tin* Lc'gishitun* (*h*ctcd Thomas .1 
Y\ alsh as United States Senatoi to succeed 
Joseph M 1)1X011 The most impoitant official 
eh'cted on Nov 8, 1914, was the rcjircsentatiye 
at large The Democrats were successful in 
electing their candidate An amendment pro- 
viding for w'oman suffrage was carried in this 
election The (Jovernors of th<* 9'crritory and 
State of Montana have been as follows: 
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Sidney Edgerton 1861-05 

Thomas F. Meagher (acting) 1865-66 

Green Ciay Smith . . 1866-69 

James M Ashley . . 1869-70 

Benjamin F Potts . . 1870- B3 

Johns Crosby 1883-84 

B. Platt Gaipenter ..... . 1884-85 

Samuel T j^uaer 1885-86 

H P LeaUe 1886-89 

Benjamm F. Wlute . . . 1889 

STATE 

Joseph K. Toole . ... Democrat . . . 1889-93 

John E Rickards Republican 1893-97 

Robert B vSrmth Democrat and Popuhst 1897-1901 

Joseph K. Toole 1901-1909 

Edwin L. Norris Democrat 1909-1913 

Samuel V. Stewart " . 1913- 


Bibliography. United States Geojqraphical 
and Geological Survey of the Territories (Wash- 
ington, 1872-74) ; Montana Bistoncal Society 
Contributions (Helena, 1877 et 8e(| ) , Bancroft, 
The Northivest Coast (San Francisco, 1884) , 
id, Washmgtonf Idaho, Montana (ih, 1800), 
Mineral Resources of the United States (Wash- 
ington, 1802 et seq ) , Montana Agriculture, La- 
bor, and Industry Bureau A nnual Report ( Helena, 
1893 et seq ) ; Evermann, “A Reconnaissance of 
the Streams and Lakes of Western Montana and 
Northwestern Wyoming,” in Bulletin of the 
United States Fish Commission, vol xi, pp 32- 
60 (1893), Silloway, ‘‘Summer Birds of Flat- 
head Lake,” in University of Montana, Bulletin 
No. S, pp. 1-83 (1901); Biidsoyc, “Some Com- 
mon Mammals of Western Montana in Relation 
to Agriculture and Spotted Fever,” in United 
States Department of Agriculture, Farmers* 
Bulletin No. pp. 1-46 (Washington, 1012) , 
Linderman, Calendar of IJistorw Events in the 
History of Montana (Deer Lodge, Mont, 1014) 
See also reports of State departments issued an- 
nually or biennially 

MONTANA, University of A coeduca- 
tional State institution at Missoula, Mont , 
founded in 1895. It maintains departments of 
literature, science, and the aits, schools of law, 
pharmacy, forestry, journalism, music, domestic 
science, commerce and accounting, and educa- 
tion, departments of correspondence study and 
university extension, and a bureau of public 
information. It offers graduate courses and 

f rants the degrees of B A , B S , IM A., and M 8. 

here are also a summer school and a biological 
stafion. Tuition is free. The university had, in 
1914-15, 80 instructors and a student enrollment 
of 861. The library contained 29,000 volumes. 
The endowment consists of 72 sections of land 
given by Congress in 1892. The income fund 
arises from the rental of lands unsold, fioin 
licenses to cut trees, and from the iiitc*rest on 
the proceeds of the sales of lands invested in 
the permanent university fund, which is applied 
to the payment of bonds issued in 1897 for the 
construction and equipment of buildings Tlie 
income for maintenance amounted in 1014 -15 
to t$19 1,290 The value of the proj»erty was 
$350,000, including a campus of 40 acres and 
buildings valued at $200,000 ITie pmident in 
1915 w^as Edwin B. Craighead, LL D. 

MONTANA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRI- 
CtTLTTJBE AND MECHANIC ARTS. A 
State institution for agricultural and scientific 
education, founded at BozemW, Mont , in 1893. 
There are courses in agriculture, engineering, 
home economics, and science. The college has a 
campus of 60 acres, and also oiins two farms of 
160 acres each and a dry farm of 640 acres 


There was originally granted to the college for 
its support 140,000 acres of land. Of this, 25,- 
928 acres have been sold, 114,072 remaining un- 
sold, and 95,075 are under lease The receipts 
from the sale of land m 1913-14 amounted to 
$208,965 and from the sale of timber $155,890 
Appropriations from the State amount to about 
$80,000 annually The students in all courses 
in 1915 numbered about 500, and there were 50 
instructors The library contains about 14,000 
volumes and 1000 unbound documents The 
buildings are valued at $305,000 and the equip- 
ment at $180,400 The president in 1915 was 
James M. Hamilton, M.S. 

MONTANELLI, m6n'tA-n§Fl6, Giitseppe 
(1813-62). An Italian author and statesman, 
born at Fuceiehio, Jan 21, 1813 He studied 
law at Visa and began to practice there, com- 
posing meanwhile veises winch appeared at 
Florence in 1837 He became professor of cora- 
meicial law in the University of Pisa, identified 
himself witli the Liberal party there, and with 
two cooper a tors founded L* Italia, a periodical. 
After the rising of 1849 lie became one of a 
triumvirate, with Guerrazzi and Mazzini When 
Guerralzzi became dictator, Montanelli went on 
a mission to Paris, where be remained for 10 
years. During tins period he wiote a numlxw 
of his works a dramatic poem, La tentazione, 
interesting in connection with Corducei’s Satan, 
and in which George Washington figures as an 
inteiloeutor , a tiagedy, Camrna; and a few 
political and historical treatises, the Schta- 
rcmcnti nel piocesso politico contro iJ minisieto 
democratico (1852), the Appnnti storici sulla 
rii oluzione itahana (1859) , and the moat note- 
Avorthy of his writings, the Mem one sulV Italia 
e spccialnientc sulla Toscaiw dal 18Vf al 78)9 
(1853). lie returned to Italy in 1859 and 
advocated the foimation of a central Italian 
kingdom He w^as a deputy to the Tuscan As- 
senihly, hut there he accomplished little, for all 
pal ties looked upon him with distrust and he 
found himself with hardly any adherents. In 
L* impero, vl pcppato e la demooazia in Italia 
(1859) he defended his own standpoint Hav- 
ing founded the short-lived Nnova Europn, he 
entered the Italian Parliament in 1861, and 
died June 17, 1862 Consult Provenzal, Alla 
(ara momoria di Giuseppe Montanelli (Legliorn, 
1862) , Redi, Ricordo hioqrafiio di Giuseppe 
Montanelli (Florence, 1883), Orlando, “H 
Montam41i poeto,” in Marzocco (ib, 1910) 
MONTAiJ^S, m6n-ta-iiyris', Juan MabtInez 
(e 1580-1649) A Spanish sculptor m wood, 
born probably at Aleahl la Real He was a 
pupil of Pablo do Rojas m Granada and after- 
ward worked in Seville. His sculptures there 
include a “Conception,” in the cathedral, an 
altar with figures of saints and a life-size 
“(Jiriat on the Cross,” and some statues in the 
gallery of the city. These are fine examples of 
his art, which is notable for purity of style and 
beauty of expression. In 1035 he went t6 
Madrid, where he made a model for an eques- 
trian statue of Phili]) TV, and where Velazquez 
painted his portrait, w^hich is now in the Prado 
Museum (Consult F G6mez, Ilistoria de la 
escultura en Espaha (Madrid, 1885), and B. 
Haendeke, Studien zur Gcsohichte der spanischen 
Plastil (Strassburg, 1900) 

MONTANIST. See Montan us 
MONTA'^XTS (Lat., from Gk, Mo^rap6s, Mon^ 
tanos) A Phrygian convert to Christianity 
about 156 He is said to have been formerly a 
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priest of Cybele (qv.) He undertook to re- 
store the faith and practice of the primitive 
Church, but was finally excluded from fellow- 
ship as a heretic. Montanus taught that direct 
divine revelation still continued, and that he 
himself was the mouthpiece of the Paraclete, 
promised in John xiv. 16 Hence his movement 
18 often called the new prophecy He levived 
the primitive coneejition of the speedy return of 
CJirist to eartli, and the elect were summoned 
to gather at the Phrygian village of Pepuza, 
there to await their Lord In view of the im- 
mediate end of tJie present age, asceticism was 
their rule of life, and niartyidoiii was courted. 
Montanus insisted ii])oii strict ecclesiastical 
disci])Iine, thus lebiiking the alleged laxity and 
voildlinesR in the Cliiiich at large He declared 
it wrong to giant fuigiv(‘ness of mortal sin, and 
bi'lieved that the holiness of the Church de- 
manded the ('\ elusion of all offenders from 
memlieiship. Ho denied tliat the hierarchy 
possessed any right or powei to restore holiness 
when it had been forfmted thioiigli sin, and 
thus he took his stand against the theory of 
sacramental giaci* Closel'y associated wath 
Montanus weie two women, Prisca ( or Priscilla ) 
and Maxmiilla, supjiosed to bo endowed like 
himself with the sjnrit of ecstatic prophecy. 
Like the “spiritual gifts’' of the apostolic age 
(cf 1 Coi xii), tlie piophetic spint might rest 
upon any one, and this dnine eipupment marked 
out the leadiTs of the (dmicli Revelation was 
impair'd wutliout any aetivitv on the prophet’s 
pait, he was ])assi\e like the lyre w’hen struck 
with the plectiiini Maviniilla was held to he 
the last of the jiiophets She died in 179. 
Montanus’ death was earlier, liut the exact year 
18 unknown Tlie Montanists spread rapidly, 
and Asiatic sviiods wcie caily held against 
them Tho> wvk' known in Rome as early as 
the tune of Sotei (16/)-174), who pronounced 
an adverse ludgmeiii upon then claims, as did 
several of his siuceasors They were excluded 
from the Catholic church and organized as a 
8e])aiate bodv Their most distinguished con- 
vert was Teitiillian (qv ), whose later writings 
Hie the chief literary monuments pf the Monta- 
nist movement Ihxelnded fioni the Catholic 
church, tin* Montanists did not long suivive in 
the West, hut in tiie East they are found as late 
as the sixth century, when Justinian finally 
bupinessed them The movement was tlie last 
protest of the uneu'iit belief in direct inspiration 
against the giowuiig ecclesiasticiam of the 
Church, but it was laigelv discredited because 
of its extieme positions 

Consult the later writings of Tortullian, 
translated into English in The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers^ edited by Roberts and Donaldson, v^ola 
111 and IV (Edinburgh, 1868) , Smith and Waee, 
Dictiomry of Chrifttwyi Biogt'aphy, article 
“Montanus” (T^ondon, 1877-87), J de SovTes, 
Montamftm and the Primitive Church (Cam- 
bridge, 1878) , Boinvetsch, Cesclnrhte des Mon- 
fanisrmis (EiUingen, 1881), Adolf Ha mack, 
History of Doqrtm, vol 11 (Boston. 1896) , Rob- 
ert Rainy, The innrrt Catholic Church ( Eew 
York, 1902) 

MONTAKGIS, niox'tai'zh^'. A town 111 the 
Department of Loiiet, France, at the confluence 
of the Doing and the Vernisson, and at the junc- 
tion of three canals connecting the Seine and 
the Loire, 47 miles c'ast-northeast of Orleans 
(Map. France, Y, H 5) Among its chief 
huildings are the thirteenth centurv church of 
VoL. XVI 13 


La Madeleine with a fine choir, the town hall 
containing an art gallery, and the remains of 
the former imposing twelfth -century castle, 
which was formerly a royal residence, and the 
modern town hall, library, and museum A 
bronze monumental group commemorates the 
“Dog of Montaigis,” who is said to have re- 
vealed his master's murderer by constantly 
following him (See AtmuY de Montdidier ) 
There arc considerable manufactures of paper, 
cotton goods, asphalt, rubber, tar, ebemicals. 
leather, shoes, and cutlery, and a good trade in 
sheep, gram, wax, and honey Anciently Mon- 
taigis was the capital of Cfitinais During the 
English occupation it w^as attacked on several 
occasions, and successfully resisted a siege in 
1427 Until the palace at Fontainebleau was 
built, the eastlo at Montargis was a favoi ite 
royal residence and became known as “the 
('radle of the Children of France.” It is the 
biithplace of Mirabeau Pop, 1901, 12,351, 
1911, 12,927 

MOHTATTBAN, mCN't6'baTff'. The capital of 
the Department of Tarn-et-Garonno, France, 
situated on an elevation above the confluence of 
the Tarn and Tcseoii, in a iich and beautiful 
country, 31 miles north of Toulouse (Map. 
France, R, F 4). It is a handsome, w’dl-built 
town, has a Renaissance cathedral finished in 
1739, a Protestant theological college, a public 
libiary, a seventeenth-century town liall with 
a splendid museum containing many paintings 
by the artist Ingres, and the ancient castle of 
tile counts of Toulouse llie cathedral contains 
Ingres’s famous “Vow of Louis XITl ” The 
town is the seat of a bishop Cloth, sugar, 
lumhei, fuiniture, hats, and metal waie aie 
maimfaetured, but the chief activity of the 
town is its trade in horses, poultry, grain, 
oil, and wine. Its institutions include a school 
of commerce, a training college, a lyeeum, 
and a theological faculty. Montaiiban orig- 
inated in the ablx^y of Rt Th^odard oi Mon 
taiiiiol. built in the eighth century on the site 
of the Roman Mons Albaims The town’s 
growth dates from its founding in 1144 by 
Count Alphonse of Toulouse as a nduge for 
serfs It suffered severely during the Alliigen- 
sian w'ars of the thiiteenth century It was an 
episcopal se^e from 1.317 to 1560, when the in- 
habitants wdio had erabiaced the Protestant 
faith destroyed the cathedral As one of the 
Huguenot strongholds it w^as a frequent object 
of attack In 1621 it W’^as unsuceessfully be- 
sieged by the forces of Louis XIIT for 86 davs, 
but the fall of La Rochelle in 1629 entailed its 
submission and the destruction of its fortifica- 
tions. Ingres, the artist, was born at Montau- 
ban Pop, 1901, 30,500, 1911, 29,778 

MOHTAtTK, mon-tak' An Algonquian tube 
formerly inhabiting tin* eastern end of Long 
Island and claiming sovereignty over most of 
the other tubes of the island Their principal 
village was near Montaiik Point When first 
known they were a numerous people, hut having 
been reduced by a pestilence in 1658 to about 
500 souls, they’ were invaded by the N.arragan- 
sett from the mainland and forc(‘d to seek 
shelter among the wdiite settlers at Eastliarap- 
ton A century later only 162 remained Many 
of these joined a kindred band in New York 
about 1788, and in 1829 only about 30 were left 
on Long Island and these are now extinct In 
1914, 29 of this tiibe were living with tlie Stock 
bridge in Wisconsin 
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MONTAXJK POINT. A promontory at the 
eastern end of Long Island, in Suffolk Co . 
N. Y. (Map: New York, D 2). On it are lo- 
cated a stone lighthouse 168 feet high, equipped 
with a flashing white light visible 10 (nautical) 
miles, a Da boll fog trumpet, and a ITnited States 
life-saving station United States and State 
troops had an encampment here, called Camp 
Wyckoff, after the Spanish-Aniencaii War The 
point was named from the Montauk Indians. 

NEONTAUSIEB., mbxN'th'zyil', Charles de 
Sainto-Maube, Marquis he (1610-90). A 
French soldier. He was educated at Sedan, rose 
rapidly in the army, and in 1645 became Gov- 
ernor of Saintonge and Angoumois Although 
relied a Huguenot he supported the crown dur- 
ing the Fronde (q.v ). Wounded at Martangais 
in 1652, he returned to Palis In 1663 he be- 
came Govern 01 of Normandy, w’as created Duke 
in 1665, and served as guauhan of tho Dauphin 
from 1668 to 1679 At his direction the edition 
of the Latin wwk Ad If sum. Delphim was 
published. He was a pation of Boileaii and 
Ilacine and was famed for his brusque manneis 
and his austere piety. It is supposed that he 
was the original of Molieie’s Misanthrope He 
was the long-time suitor of Mademoiselle Julie 
de Rambouillet, lirst dame d’lionneiir, wliom he 
married and tor whom he prepared the Quir- 
lande de Juhe, a book of unpublished auto- 
graph verse by various authors. 

MONTB^LIABD, m6N'haflyar' A town in 
the Department of Doubs, lYance, 9 miles south- 
west of Belfort (Map France, N, M 5). It 
lies in a valley between the Vosges and Juia 
mountains, at the confluenee of the Alluine and 
the Lisaine, and on the Illionc-Rhinc Canal. 
The strikingly situated fifteenth-century castle 
was an important German post during the bat- 
tle of Iteicourt in 1871. It foims one of a 
chain of fortifications extending from Belfort 
to BesanQon. Among scvcual public statues 
there is one to Cuvier, the naturalist, born lieie 
in 1769. The principal industries are watch- 
making and the manufactuie of haidw^are, 
machinery, tools, silk and cotton goods, agricul- 
tuial instruments, lace, and timber. Wine, 
leather, cheese, and the famous Montb(^liard 
cows are exported Monthdliard b('longed to 
Wurttemherg inttfmittently fiom the close of 
the fourteenth century to the Ftench Revolu- 
tion. Pop, 1901, 10,634, 1911, 10,302, chiefly 
Protestants 

HONT BLANC, nioN hhm (Fr., white niouii- 
tain) The highest mountain in Europe outside 
of the Caucasus It forms with the bordenng 
heights an independent elongatixi ridge of the 
wx‘Rtern Alps, on the boundaiy Ixdweeii France 
(Savoy) and Italy (Piedmont) (Maj) France, 
S., L 3) Tt is situated a short distance west 
of the Pennine Alps and north of the Oraian 
Alps, about 40 miles south of Lake Geneva It 
is composed of crystalline rocks bordered by 
Jurassic and Triassic strata which exhdut the 
fan-shaped arrangement chara(‘teristic of Al])ine 
peaks. The highest point (15,781 foot), gener- 
ally known as Mont Blanc, is in France, 7 miles 
south of the Swiss boundary. It is covered by 
an immense cap of ic(‘ more than 75 feet thick, 
from w'hieh glaciers extenef downward in all 
directions, feeding the tributaries of the Rhone 
on the north and of the Po on the south. The 
largest glaciers run northward into the vallev 
of Chamonix, the chief being tlie Glacier du 
G^ant, which extends almost to the bottom of 


the valley and is known m its low^r course as 
the Mer de Glace. The line of perpetual snow 
is at an altitude of 8600 feet The summit is 
surrounded by a series of lower, steep, and 
needle-like eiags [aipmUcs], and the ascent is 
dangerous and fatiguing, many persons having 
perished in the attempt. The first ascent was 
made in 1786 by tlie guide Balmat, induced by 
a prize ofierecl l)V the scientist Saiissure, who 
himself accomplished the ascent the following 
year and made some of the earliest scientific 
observations in high altitudes. The summit is 
aseciided by large numbers of touiists every 
year French oiigini'crs have projected a rail- 
way to the summit and have alieady constructed 
it as far as Mont Lachat, 7000 feet Two 
meteorological and asti onoinical observatories 
are located on Mont Blane, one built in 1890 at 
an altitude of 14,324 feet, the other built in 
1893 on the summit 

Bibliography. Doldhoff, Der Monthlnnc 
(Vienna, 1880) ; CJussfeldt, Dcr Monthlanr 
(Beilin, 1894) , Dnparc, Le Montblanc, an point 
dn nie qrohipujne rt peiroqraphignc (Geneva, 

1896) , Duller, Lc Monthlaric (4th ed , Pans, 

1897) ; Mathews, The \nnah of Mont BJano 
(l^ondon, 1898) , Whymper, Chamonix and the 
Range of Monfhfauo (7th ed., London, 1902)*, 
and the aiitliorities referred to under Mountain 
CUTMmNG 

MONT BLANC BUBY. Sec IIuijasse 

MONTCALM de Saint-V£:ran, moN'kalm' dc 
sTx-vVraN', m English com?nonlg called m^mt- 
klim', lx)UTS JosLFii, Marquis de (1712-59) 
A distinguished French geiuTal He was born 
at Candiac, near Ntuies, Fob 29, 1712, en- 
tered the army in 1721, and became a captain 
in 1728 He seived in Italj" and Germany lor 
many years and was wounded five times at the 
battle "of Piacenza in 1746 In May, 1756, he 
was sent to Canada to command the Ficnrh 
forces He captured Foit Ontario at Oswx‘go in 
August of the same- yi'ar The next year he 
foued the capitulation of Fort William Henry 
at the head of Lake (Jeorge, wnth an English 
garrison of 2500 men, capturing 42 guns and a 
laig(' amount -of stores In 1758 ho deftmdtsl 
Fort Tieonderoga A\itli 3600 Canadians against 
General Ah(*reroml)y at the liead of 15,00() Eng- 
lish, lepulsing the lattei aftm a determined 
attack (r)uly 8) The loss of this battli' would 
have meant the complete downfall of Eieneh 
po\V(‘r in America Lack of tioops, ammunition, 
and provisions, and the large recnfoieements of 
the English, obliged Moiiti'alni to retire all his 
foicea the following yeai to Queliec, which was 
menaciM by a powerful arrnv under General 
Wolfe Til supported by the Eremch government 
and forced to eope with disaffection among the 
authonties in Canada, Montcalm prepared to 
nie(‘t the inevitable outcome vvitli a heroic de- 
termination whicli has lent so much romantic 
intcicst to his last clays The struggle around 
Quebec began July 31, 1750, and the siege con- 
tinued for M\ weeks, until Wolfe’s scaling of 
the Heights of Abraham al)c*vc the city tc^mpted 
the Flench to a battle in th(‘ field, in w^Mch the 
English were vie toi urns, Sept 13, 1759 Wolfe 
fell dead in the moment of victory, and Mont- 
calm W’HS hornc^ from tin* field mortally wounded 
and died the following dav The city was sur- 
rendered a few days after his death, and its fall 
signalized the end of the French power in Can- 
ada In 1827 Govcirnnr Dalhonsie, of Canada, 
caused a monument to be erected in Quebec to 
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bhe joint honor of the two brave generals The 
)est work on Montcalm is by Parkman, ^'Mont- 
;alm and Wolfe/’ in Frtmce and England in 
^orth Amervca, part vii (2 vols., Boston, 1885). 
consult also; Bonnechose, Montcalm et le Can- 
Ida framgatse (Pans, 1877); Falgairolle, Mmit- 
jaim devant la postcriU (ib., 188(5) , Doughty, 
rhe Siege of Quebec and the Battle of the Plains 
)f Abraham (Quebec, 1901). 
MONTCEAU-LES-MIlSrES, moN'sft'-l&^m^n'. 
town of east Fiance, in the Department of 
^aOne-et-Loire, on the (^anal du Centre, 31 miles 
lorthwest of Mhcon ( Map France, N , K (5 ) . 
It is the centre of the Blanzy coal-mming region 
ind has iron and copper foundries, machine 
shops, tile and textile lactones. Pop., 1901, 
28,770, 1911, 2(5,830. 

MONT CENIS, moN se-ne'. See Cexis, Moxt 

MONTCHRESTIEN, niOx'krfi-'tyhN', An- 
toine DE (c 1570-1021 ) . A French playwright 
and economist. His fathei uas an apothecaiy 
Having left his birthplace, Falaise, the lad went 
to the College of Caen In 1590 he publislied 
the tragedy of Sophomshe, which was followed 
by UEcossaise, ou Marne Stuart; Les Lardnes, 
David; Aman; a revision of Sophomsbe called 
La Carthaginoise , and Hector (1004). Mean- 
while Montchresticn was working on a history 
of Normandy, which was never printed and is 
now lost A duel caused him to flee to England, 
whenc.e he returned with a head full of economic 
theories. He started a steel mill at Aussonne- 
sur-Loire with a store in Pans His Trait e 
d’ ^commie politique appeared in 1015 Our ex- 
pression “political economy” is merely a trans- 
lation of the phrase coined by Montchresticn 
He was slam during a Huguenot stir neai 
Falaise, Oct. 8, 1621 Consult: Duval, M^movte 
8ur Antoine dc M ontchrestien (Pans, 1808); 
Funck-Brentano, Montchresticn^ sa vie et son 
oeuvre (ib, 1889); Louis Petit de dulleville, 
Les trag6dic*i de Montchresticn (ib, 1891); 
Sporleder, Uehcr Montchrctiens ^'Ecossaise” 
(Marburg, 1892) ; Lauson, Eommes ct hvics 
(1895) ; Paul Lavalley, L^CEuirv ^conomique 
d Antoine de Moniv/n psticn (Caen, 1903) 

MONTCLAIR'. A town in Essex Co , N. J , 
5 miles 1101 th by west of New aik, on the Morns 
Canal and on the Lackawainna and the Erie rail- 
roads (Map: New Jeisey, D 2). It is pictui- 
esquely situated on the slope of one of tin* 
ranges of the Orange Mountains, its highest 
point having an elevation of about 050 feet, 
the average elevation being about 300 feet, and 
18 chiefly a lesidential town, though of some 
reputation as a summer resort The heights 
command a fine view of N(‘w York and its har- 
bor. The town has a hospital, two orphan 
asylums, a State normal school, art museum, 
fine high-school building, a public library, and 
the Montclair Military Academy There are 
also a few manufactories, including papei mills 
and hosiery mills Pop., 1890, 8650, 1900, 13,- 
962; 1910, '21,550; 1914 ( U. S est ) , 24,782 

Until separately ineorpoiated in 18(58, Mont- 
clair was a pait first of New’ark and then of 
Bloomfield. The upper s(‘etion was settled by 
Dutchmen from llackensnek and called Sjieer- 
town, the lowei by Englishmen from Newark 
and called suceessively Cranetowui and West 
Bloomfield. The present name was not adopted 
imtil 1865. Consult Harris, An Historical 
Sketch of Montclair (Montclair, 1881) 

MONT - DE - MARSAN, mON'-de'-m&r'sdN' 

(Capital of the Department of l.andes, southwest 


France, situated at the junction of the Midou 
and the Douze, 64 miles south of Bordeaux 
( Map : France, S , D 5 ) . It has a normal 
school, a library, a lye^e, an old castle, and fine 
public gardens’. The chief manufactures are 
resins, turpentine, iron goods, lumber, and 
machinery, which, togethei with wine and live 
stock, are the chief exports Pop. (commune), 
1901, 11,604; 1911, 12,091. 

MONT DE FINITE S(‘c IMonis de Pitut . 

MONTDIDIER, Auury de See Aubry de 
Montdidier. 

MONT BORE. See Dore 

MONTE AGLE, miint-e'g’l, William Pario:r, 
fourth Baron, and eleventh Baron Morfey 
(1575-1622) An English adventurei He w^as 
intimate wuth the chief Roman Catholic families 
of England, showed great enthusiasm for their 
cauhc, and for participating in Essex's rebellion 
in London in 1001 he w’as imprisoned for a 
short time and fined £8000 But wdi(‘n James 1 
ascended the throne in 1603 Parker swore alle- 
giance to him and helped the new King to get 
control of the Tower of London In 1605 he w^as 
called to Parliament as Lord Monteagle On 
Oitobi'r 26 of that year he received a letter, 
probably from his wdf(*’s brother, Frani is 
Tbresham, telling him of the Gunpow^der Plot 
(qv.) and warning him not to attend Pailia- 
m(*nt, and he w'as thus enabled to avert the 
thieatened disaster In 1009 he became a sub- 
Bcnber to and a member of the council of the 
Virginia Company 

MONTE ALBAN, m6i/t^l lil'ban A pictur- 
esque ridge using 2000 feet above the city of 
Oaxaca, on the summit of which is situated one 
of the largest ruins in Mexico For a distance 
of 2 miles the crest has been leveled, terraced, 
and laid out in rectangular courts wdiose sides 
run towards the four directions Around these 
courts are pyramids which w’cre once crowned 
with temples Onlv the bottoms of w’alls re- 
main in place, disclosing a cement construction 
In some of the mounds aic iianow, stonc-hned 
vaults- A iiiimher of sculptured slabs, aom^* 
standing erect like the stela* of the Maya citich 
to the south and some built against the bas(‘H ot 
mounds, oecui at Monte Alban In addition to 
rejiresenting human and grotesque figures in 
low^ relief these slabs contain columns of hiero- 
gl;Nphs with bar at dot niimeials Tliese in 
sciiptions suggest those of the Maya, but it has 
so tar been impossible to decipher any of the 
dates Monte Alban wais one of the eaily 
Zapotiean capitals and had apparently been 
abandoned for many centuries b(*foi(‘ the coming 
of the vSpaniaids Consult Holmes, A rchirolnqi- 
cnl Studies amonq the Ancient Cities of Mcnco, 
in Field Miiseimi Publications (Chicago, 1895- 
97), and Batras, Exploracumcs de Monte Alban 
(IMexico, 1902) 

MONTEBELLO, m6iTtiI-b(M'16 A village in 
the Province of Pavia, Italy 12 miles south- 
southwest of Pavia There on June 9, 1800, tli'* 
Fieiieh under Lannes defeated the Anstiians 
Uie engagement is sometimes ealleii t!ie hatth* 
of Casteggio, after a neighboring fowui In 
May, IH.IO, tin* Austrians were again defeated 
here bv the imiti'd aiimes of the Freiuh and the 
Piedmontese Pop, 1901, 2119; 1911, 2183 

MONTEBELLO, Duke of See LannevS, 
Jean 

MONTE CARLO, khr'lO. A town in the 
Principality of Monaco (qv), picturesquely 
situated on a beautiful and isolated elevation 
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rising above a bay of the Mediterranean, a little 
over one mile northeast of Monaco, the capital 
of the principality (Map France, S, M 5). 
The climate is celebrated for its saliilirity and 
mildness The town is most attraeiivelv laid 
out as a pleasure resort and its aconic surround- 
ings are celebiatcd. The Casino, containing tJie 
gaming rooms to Avhich Monte Garin owes its 
fame and the principality its welfare, is a 
splendid building amid beautiful gaidcns, and 
contains besides the soJlcs dc jeu, a luxuriously 
ajipointed saUc des fCdof, a leading loom, etc. 
The chief games ])Liycd an‘ roulette and tiente- 
et-qiiaiante, with stakes ranging from 5 to 0000 
ancl fiom 20 to 12,000 francs resjiectiA'ely The 
gaming tables of Monte Carlo are jiationized by 
jH’ople from all over the vvoild, but aie foi- 
l)idden to the natnes of the principality The 
toA\n was founded in 1850 and has been used as 
a gambling resort since its foundation. In 1801 
the Casino was leased for 50 years to M Fran- 
cois Blanc, after whose death tlu* coiitiol of the 
concern passed to a joint- stock company, ca])- 
italized at 30,000,000 francs In 1898 the com- 
pany obtained an extension of its eoncebsioii to 
1947 The company engaged to pay to tlie 
Prince of Monaco 1400,000 in 1899 and 1600,000 
in 1913, and to increase its annual tribute fiom 
£50,000 to £70,000 m 1907, to 180,000 in 1917, 
to 100,000 111 1927. and io 1100.000 in 1937 
The toAMi had, in 1913, 9627 inhahitaiits 

MONTE GASSING, kas- se'no A uiomisteiy 
situated on a lull oveilooking Cassino (c]\ ) in 
the Piovinee of Caseita, Italv, 45 mil(*s noith- 
west of Naples It uas foiindecl hv St. Benedict 
about 520 on tlu' site of a temple of Apollo, and 
VAas the original home of the ihMicdietine Crdei. 
It AA^as destro;ved and lebnilt seveial tiim^s and 
the present buildings A\ere eroited from 1637 to 
1727, they are leinarkable foi then noble aiehi- 
teeture and beautiful situation TIu' lilirary 
and arcbi\es, coiitainiiig 50,000 ju iiited books 
and 30,000 incunabula, aie historically famous 
In 1866 the luonasteiy Axa*^ ein oiled as a “na- 
tional monument 

Bibliography. Tosti, Htona dcUa hadm di 
Montrcasfiino {Bonn*, 1889- 1890) , Taeggi, 
J*aleoqr afia arttsfua di \I ontrcassuw (Monte 
Cassino, 1870 et seq ) , Rickenfiaeh, Monte- 
Vasfiino ion seiner (Irnndiinq his zn seiner 
hochsten Blute nnt(r \bt Drsideniis (Ein- 
siedelii, 1881-85) , Clausse, f^es ori(/ines Ix^nc- 
dietuKs (Pans, 1899) 

MONTECATINI 'DI VAL DI NIEVOLE, 

nioii'til-kfi-teTie val de iiya'vo-ln A to\Mi iii 
the ProA’ince of Liicta, Italy. 1180 feet alsoAC 
the sea, 24 miles nortliAvest of Florence The 
Avarm baths below the toAAii {Boffni di Uontc- 
eatinij pop (commune), 1911, 5526), dating 
from the fourteenili eentui v, are much fie- 
quented by invalids. JV)]) (commune), 1911, 
3355 

MONTE CENISIO, mon'til dnl-ne'/yO. See 
CExrs, Moxt 

MONTE CIRCEO. See Cjkcu 

MONTE COBVINO, mOn'ta kur-ve'iio, Gio- 
VWNI DI (c 1247-c 1328) . A Fianciscan mis- 
sjomiiv and lia\eler In 1289 lu* a\jis sent by 
the Pope as leg.ite to the Great Khan of Per- 
sia. From thence he Avmit to the Coiomandel 
coast of India about 1291-92 He Avas next 
heard of in Peking, A\lu‘re he arrn^ed befoie 
1305. Pope Clenu'nt V created him Archbishop 
of Peking in 1307, and in the following year 
thiee bishops arriAcd to assist him. He estab- 


lished three mission stations in Peking and on< 
near Amoy harbor, and enjoyed considerabh 
success Monte Corvino’s letters were publish ec 
in the Munehner gelehrte inzeigeny no. 22, pari 
111 ( 1855 ) 

MONTE CRISTI, krls't^. A seaport of tlu 
Dominican Kcpublic, situated on the north coasi 
near the Haitian frontier (Map* West Indies, 
E 2) The toAvn has a laige harbor 7 miles in 
circumference* and canity on an active export 
tiade in hides, molasses, coffee, and tobacco. It 
IS the station of a United States consular agent 
I*op , 5000. 

MONTE CBISTO, krls't6. A small island 
off the west coast of Italy, 28 miles south of 
the island of Elba (Map Italy, C 3) Tt con- 
sists hugely of a mountain of granite, using 2000 
feet abo\e the sea, and was made a penal colony 
in 1874 Monte Ciisto acquiied fame through 
Dumas’s novel T/k' (fount of Monte Crist o 

MONTE CRISTO, The Count of The most 
famous romance of Alexandre Dumas (1844- 
45), founded on Pencliet’s .4 Diamond and a 
1 cngcancc The hero, Edmond Dantes, is un- 
justly irnpiiboned m the Chateau d’lf (see If), 
escapes, and after discoA*eiing a fabulous treas- 
ure on the island of Monte Ciisto, jiuisuos \\nth 
Ins Acngeance tliose to whom his sufferings were 
due 

MONTECDCCOLI. mtnVttl-kTn/U-U, or 
MONTECUCDLI, inonTft-koo'kD-le, Baimondo, 
Count (1609-80) An Austrian geiieial He 
AAas 1)01 n near Modena and entered the Austrian 
aitillerv as a volunteer UTid(‘r his uncle, Ernesto, 
(’ount Montecuccoli, m ]()25 During the Thiity 
Yeais’ Wai he was employed in vaiious set vices, 
militaiy and diplomatic In 1657 he Avas sent 
to support dohii Casimir of Poland against the 
SAA^'des and Pnnee Bakoezy of Transylvania, 
and coiupelled Bakoc/y to maki* peace AVith J*o- 
land and lo break Ins alliance with the Suedi's 
111 the following year he was niadi* a field mar- 
shal and AAas simt to .ud the Danes against the 
kSAvedes, in A\hieli also he AA^as eminently suecess- 
ful In 1660 he eonnnanded the aiiiiy sent to 
oppose the Turks, Avho had liroken into Transyl- 
vania, and attiT an indecisi\e waifare of three 
yeais lu* won the great battle of St Ootthard, 
on the banks of the Baab, Aug 1, 1661, defeat- 
ing Kiiiprili and Ion ing the Turks to sign 
a, tAveiity yeais’ peace In the Avar between 
J^’rance and Holland, in wbicli the Fmperor took 
part Aviih Holland, Montecuccoli was giAa*ii the 
eoinmaiid of the Imperial army m 1672 He 
took Bonn and, notAvith stall ding the i*iideavors 
of Tiirenne to pi(*A^ent it, efiect(*d a junction 
Avith the Pi nice of Oiango In 1675 he was 
opposed to Turenne on the Bhine, and they 
sjient months in manmiivres in AA^hich neither 
could gain any advantage and Avhich (*nded in 
tlu* death of Tuienne. Montecuccoli then pur- 
sued the French across thi* Rhini* The Emperor 
Jicopold made him a princi* of the Empire, and 
the King of Najiles liestowed on him the Duchy 
of Melfi His memoirs Aveie published in French 
(Amsterdam, 1770) and m the original Italian 
bv Cgo Fo.seolo (Milan, 1807) and by Giassi 
(IMrin, 1821) Consult also Campon, Rai- 
monrJo Monteenrvoh, Ja sua famiqha e i suoi 
tempi (Floience, 1877), and Grossmann, Hai- 
mund Monteeuecoli (Vienna, 1878) 

MONTEFIASCONE, m6n'tfi.-fyds-kc5^na (It., 
bottle mountain) (Maji. Italy, C 3). An epis- 
copal towui in the Province of Rome, Italy, J) 
miles north AVfst of Viterbo. It is situated 3 
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miles from the railway station at an altitude 
of 2070 feet, commanding a magnificent view of 
Lake Bolsena The ancient walls are still stand- 
ing. Its chief buildings are the uncompleted 
cathedral of Santa Margherita, the early 
eleventh-century Romanesque-Gothic church of 
San Flaviano, and a sixteenth -century castle 
Montefiascone is celebrated for its high quality 
of muscat wine The town dates from the 
sacred Etruscan Fanum Voltumiue Pop (com- 
mune), 1901, 0371 ,i 1911, 9503 

MONTEFIORE, ni5n't6-fi-o'rc, CnAunE Jo- 
seph Goldsmid (1858- ) An English 

educatoi and authoi He was born in London 
of Jewish parents and was educat(‘d at Balliol 
Gollege, Oxfoid He devoted himself to com- 
munal woik m behalf of London Jews, Indd 
various high oflices in Jewish institutions in 
London, and with Isiael Abrahams edited the 
Jcnnsh Q'narterly Revtcio H(‘ became piesideiit 
of the Anglo-dowish Association TVlontefioi e 
delivered the Hibbert lectuies foi 1892 on the 
(higvn and Drcclopment of the Rehqion of the 
Ancient IJehrartt With Israid Abrahams he 
wiote Aspects of Judaism (2d ed , 1895) , and 
he is sole authoi of Liberal Judaism (1903), 
The Synoptic Gospels (1909), /8omc Elements 
of the KeUqious Teachings of Jesus (1910), the 
Jowett lectuies 

MONTEFIORE, Siu Moses Hayih (1784- 
1885) A Jewish philanthropist The scion of 
a wealthy Anglo-Italian banking family, he was 
born at Leghorn, Italy, Oct 24, 1784 He was 
educated in London, liecame a rnembei of the 
Stock Excliange, and in 1824, ha\ing r(vali7*‘d a 
large fortune, retired trom cuiilniercial pin suits 
ami commenced a ciusa(h‘ for the amehoiation 
of Ills race In 1812 he marned *hidith Cohen, 
whoso sister had inaui(‘d the liead of the gieat 
Rothschild banking house He was strenuous 
in his etlorts to remove the civil disabilities of 
Jews in England, and liiiully, ovei coming great 
opposition, received tlie honors of election as 
High Shorifl’ of Kent, and ShiTifr of London ni 
1837, wlien he w'as knighted In 184(> Qu(‘(‘n 
Victoria made him Baronet Fioni 1827 to 
1875 lie made siwen journeys to th(‘ Orient, con- 
ferring great benefits on his kiiidied, and being 
every wild e leceived by tlie lulers with the 
greatest maiks of respect He spimt the last 
years of his life at Ramsgate, where, iii 1895. he 
liad endow'cd a Jewish college to tlie memoiy of 
his wife, who died in 18()2 lie died there July 
28, 1885, in bis one hundred and lust year. Con- 
sult Loewe (ed), Dianes of Sir Ifoses and 
Lady Montefiote (Loudon, 1890) 

MONTE'GO BAY. A seaport on the iioith 
coast of Jamaica, 18 miles wx'st of Falmouth 
(Map West Indies, (’ 3) It has a good harbor 
defended by a battery, and a general trade of 
some importance A United States consular 
agent resides in the town Pop, 1891, 4803, 
1911, 6610 

montEgut, mdN't&'gp', Jean Baptiste Jo- 
seph Emile (1825-96) A’ French writer and 
editor, born at Limoges lie practiced law until 
1847, when he entered the field of letters bv an 
article in the Reme des Deux Mondes on the 
philosophy of Emerson Later lie translated 
the works of Emerson, Macaulay, and Shake- 
speare into French, and it is chiefly because of 
his introducing these writers to French readers 
that he is remembered In 1857 he became an 
editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, but re- 
signed in 1862 to join the Momteur UmveraeL 


Among his writings are Ijcs Pays-Bas: Im- 
pressions de 1 oifage ri d’drt (1869), L* Angle,- 
ierre et scs colonies austral es (1879) ; Pobtes ct 
artistes de Vltalie (1881); Esquisscs litt^raires 
(1893). 

MONTEIRO, m6n-tri'i6, Candido Borges 
(1812-72) A Brazilian physician. He was 
horn in Rio de Janeiro and, after taking his 
degree (1834) at the Medical School there, 
seived the institution as professoi of operative 
siirgeiv and topographical surgery from 1837 
to 1862 Tie was physician to the Emperor, and 
took an active part iii politics, as president of 
the municipal ehamher ot the capital, as 
Secretary of Agneiilture, Comnieui', ,ind Public 
VV^orks, and as Senator 

MONTELEONE DI CALABRIA, nioii'ta-bt- 
r/nfi. d6 kn-la'brr*-,i An episeo])al town in tlu‘ 
Province of Catan/aio, ltalv% on a hill 1575 f(‘et 
above the s(‘a, alioiit 2 miles from the Gulf ot 
Santa Eiifemia and 76 miles north by east of 
Regc;io di Calaliria (Vlaj) Italy, F 5) Its 
luiiu'd castle was built liy Frederick II and its 
ebiireh is adoined with sculptures hv Gagini of 
Paid mo The town has been several times dev- 
astated by eaithqiiakes, the last in 1005 It 
has a tiade in silk and oil Monteleone is on 
the site of the Gref‘k Hipponiura, mimtioned as 
early as 389 n c . and the Roman Vibo Valentia 
Pop (commune)^ 1901, 12,997, 1911, 13,000 

MONT^LIMAR, muN'td'lf'mnr' A loMii 
in the Department of Drome, France, near the 
confluence of the Roubron and Jabron, 27 miles 
by rail south of Valence (Map Fiance, S , J 4) 
It is irregularly built on a castle-crowned lull, 
commanding fine prospects of the Vivarais 
Mountains The former castle is now a prison 
Among its cliief institutions arc a chamber of 
agricnltuie, a communal college, and a public 
libtary It manufactures lumber, cabinetw^ork, 
silk, cotton, corsets, liats, chocolate, vermicelli, 
agneultnial mac]nner;v, floui, and spirituous 
liquors and is famed for Mont^^limar nougat, an 
almond candy In the vicinity coal and lignite 
are mined MonH'dimar is on the site of the 
Aeiisnmi of the Romans, the thermal spiing at 
Bondonneaii, miles to the southeaHt, un- 

enmtly used by them, v\as ri'diseo vexed in 1851 
The town was d<'stioyed by the Saracens and 
rebuilt by Montheil crAdhr^mar in the tenth 
centuiy Heie ('alvinism was first embraced in 
Fiance Golignv lu'siegcd the town imsuceess- 
fully in 1569, hut it was taken hv the Hiigue 
nots m 1587 Pop, 1901, 13,351, 1911, 13,281 

MONTELIXTS, mftn-tiVl^-iis, Gustaf Oscar 
Augustin (1843- ) A Rwedish antiquanan 

and ethnologist, born in Stockholm He took 
Ills d(‘giee of Ph D at Upsala in 1869 From 
1868 to 1888 he was eonnecti'd wuth the 
Academy of Antiquities, in 1888 he was ap- 
pointed piofessor in the State Historical ^ Mu- 
seum, and fiom 1907 to 1913 ho was state anti- 
quarian He traveled wudoly and lectured in 
America as well as in Kuiope He declined the 
directorship of antiquities in the Museum fur 
Volkerkunde in Berlin and a jirofesaoiship m 
the university then^ His costly lihiary \\gis 
given (1913) to the Academy of Antiquities in 
Stockholm He contributed iargely to scientific 
periodicals and was editor of sev(»ral Among 
his works are Fran pirndldern (1869); Sver- 
iges fonitid (1872-75); Lifvet i Sverige under 
hednatiden (1873; 3d ed , 1905, Eng, Fr., 
Ger. trails ) ; Svenges historia frdn aldsta tid 
till vdra dagar (1875-77; Get. trans., 1906); 
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La (nvihsation primitive en Italie dcpuis Vin- 
troduoUon des mHduw, a great work, of which 
three volumes of plates (1895, 1905, 1911) and 
two volumes of text had appeared up to 1915 

MONTELITPO, mAn'tA,-l<^p6, KAFFAELr.o da 
((’.1505-0 1507) An Italian sculptor and 
architect, the son of Baccio da Montelupo H(» 
vas a pupil of Michelangelo and frequently 
a88ist(’d him, but liis work is usually clumsy 
and nianneicd One of his best productions is 
the Rossi Monument in Santa Fidiciti'i, Florence 
He made tJiree statues for the tomb of Pope 
Julius 11 and partly built the monument to Loo 
X in the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva 
in Rome, besides executing a figurt’ of St Da- 
mian in the Medici Chapel in Florenc’e, several 
bas-reliefs in the Casa Santa at Lorc^to, and the 
tomb of Baldassare Tunni in the duomo of 
Pescia. He left part of an autobiography, 
which IS translat’d in Tuscan Sculptors 

(London, 18()4). 

MONTEMAYOR, mdn'U-ma-yor', or MON- 
TEMOR, Jorge de (?1520-()]). A Spanish 
poet and novelist, bom at Montemor-o-Velho, 
near Coimbra, Portugal Little is kllov^n as to 
the details of his life He seems to have studied 
music and to ha\e traveled back and forth be- 
tween Spam and Portugal, in the suite of vari- 
ous members of the two royal families, during 
the period 1543 to 1555, when he is thought to 
have gone to England and to the Netherlands 
in the train of Philip II of Spain. He perished 
in a duel (or was murdered) in 1561. With the 
exception of a couple of songs and a few lines of 
prose in Portuguese, contained in his famous 
pastoral romance, he composed wholly in Cas- 
tilian. Ills literary renown is based on his 
unfinished Diana enamorada, a work modeled 
on the Italian pastojal novel and puldished 
about 1559. It mingles verse with the pros<‘ 
and beneath the fiction of the pastoial situation 
veils the love (’xperienc(?s of the author himself 
An English vc’rsion, made by Bartholomew 
Young in 1583 (printed in 1598), is of im- 
portance because of the influence whicli it had 
upon Sidney’s Arcadia^ and upon Shakespeare’s 
Two Gentlemen of \crona As Montemayor’s 
romance remained incomplete, scwcral Spanish 
continuations of it were made The best is that 
of Gaspai Gil Polo (1564) Lyrics of Monte- 
mayor aie to be found not only in the Dianay 
but also in his Cancioncio (Antwerp, 2 vols., 
1544-58). An edition of Montemayor came out 
in 1886 at Barcelona. Consult G. Schonherr, 
Jorge de Montemayor, amn Leben und sein 
Schaferroman (Halle, 1886) ; Domingo Garcia 
P6res, Catdlogo de los autorea portngueaes que 
eacrihieron en caatellano (Maclrid, 1890) ; J. 
Eitzmaurice-Kelly, in tlie Revue Hispanique, 
vol 11 (Paris, 1895); Maicelino Meii^ndez y 
Pelayo, ‘H)rfgenes de la novela,” in the Nueva 
hibhoteca de autores espafloles, vol. i (Madrid, 
1905) , J Marsan, La pastorale dramatique en 
France (Pans, 1905) , T) GuimaiTies, Bemardim 
lithcAro (Lisbon, 1908) ; TI. A. Rennert. The 
Spanish Pastoial Romances {2d ed., Philadel- 
phia, 1912) 

MON'TEM custom, The A famous tradi- 
tional custom at Eton College. Its origin is 
lost in obscurity; it is dc’seribed in Malim’s 
Oonsnetudtnai ium of 1560. Until 1758 its ob- 
servance took place in January, when it was 
chniged to Whitsun Tuesday, it was held every 
second or third year, and triennially from 1775, 
until it was abolished in 1847, owing to the 
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disorder which attended it. It was a procession 
of the Eton boys, attired in fancy dresses, to a 
certain mound {ad montern, hence the name) 
known as Salt Hill They were licensed to levy 
contributions, known as salt, from every visitor, 
i and the rc’ceipts were given to the captain of 
‘ the day, who kept what was left after the ex- 
penses of the festivity were paid to help him 
in his university career For a full account, 
; consult Sterry, Annals of Eton College (London, 
1898), and Sir II. Maxwell Lyte, History of 
I Eton College (ib, 1904) See also Eton 

• C’oiJ4EaE 

MONTEMOLINT, m6n't&-md-len', Count of. 
See Carlos, Don. 

MONTEMCr, J. TIE. See Montemayor, J. DE. 

MONTEMORELOS, m5n'a-m6-ra'16s A 
town of the State of Nuevo Lei'in, Mexico, 42 
miles south of Monterrey, on the National Rail- 
nays of IVtexico (Map* Mexico, J 5) It lies in 
the midst of a fertile irrigated region, celebrated 
for its prodnction of fruits, especially oranges 
Its municipal population, in 1895, was about 
3500 

MONTEM, ni6n'ten, Dietrich (1799-1843), 
A (derm an battle painter, born at Diisseldorf, 
where lie began to study at the Academy in 
1821. Later he Ix'came a pupil of Peter Hess in 
Muiiicb, where, after a visit to Italy and study 
ti ips in other parts, he made his permanent 
home The success of some battle pieces he ex- 
hibited led to his being commissioned to paint 
in the arcades of the Royal Garden three his- 
toiical episodes, but his reputation dates more 
especially from his “Finis Polonise” (1832, Na- 
tional Galk'ry, Berlin), depicting the departure 
of the Poles from their country in 1831, a paint- 
ing which became widely known through litho- 
graphic 1 (‘productions Other specimens from 
Ills brush include “Death of Gustavus Adolphus 
at Liitzen” (1835, Hanover Museum) and “Na- 
poleon on a Rc’coniiaissance” (New Pinakothek, 
Munich) 

MONTENEGRO, m6n’t&-na'gr6 A kingdom 
of Europe, situated in the western part of the 
Balkan Peninsula (qv), between lat. 41® 55' 
and 43® 30' N and long 18® 30' and 20® 45' K 
(Map. Balkan P(‘nin8ula, B 3). The name 
Montenegio, given to the country by the Vene- 
tians, is a translation of the Slavic Crnagora 
( pronounced ch€’r-n^i-g6'r& ) , which signifies Black 
Mountain The mountains, however, arc not 
black, but are white or grayish. The name was 
not known before the reign of Crno|evic, the 
Black Prince, in the fifteenth century, and ho 
is supposed to have given his name to the 
mountains. The country is bounded by Servia 
on the east, by Albania on the south, by the 
Austrian Province of Dalmatia on the west, 
,snd by Herzegovina on the west and north. It 
has a short sea frontage on the Adriatic, but 
no good port. The area is estimated at 6603 
square miles. Montenegro is a part of the great 
Karst limestone plateau which, beginning in 
soutli Austria, extends along the east side of 
the Adriatic through Turkey and Greece. It is 
crowded with mountains from 2500 to over 8000 
f(‘et in height, the highest elevations being in 
the northeast Nearly the whole country is 
covered by the Karst formation, possessing a 
cold climate and a few patches of cultivable 
land scattered among poor pastures, and has 
the peculiarities of similar limestone formations 
Looked at from above, the land would seem to 
be honeycombed with cells due to the agency of 
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water. Bivers full^y formed «?uddeTil\ i iso out 
of the rocks and disappear as suddenly. Here 
they have scooped out wide valleys and there 
they have merely produced sink hol(*s into which 
they vanish Thus, large parts of the country 
have little surface water, and the inhabitants 
use ram water or snow 'khe two important 
rivers are the Zeta and the iMoiaea 1 he Zeta 
disappears in a chasm on the plain ot NikAic 
and reappears mil(‘s away at the head of the 
Zeta valley, the largest vallev and the moat 
fertile part of Montenegro The Moiaeu Hows 
between stony banks, along which no track 
leads, and loins tin* Zeta, and their waters 
empty into the Lake ot Scutari, on the borders 
of Albania 

Around the shores of tlie Lake* of Scutari is 
a narrow plain, when' agucultiiie is intensive, 
but there is no agi leultuK* among the stony 
wastes of the Karst, and no ciops au* laised 
exci^pting in the alluvial \allev of the Zeta and 
some smaller streams and along tin* coast 
Agriculture is of the most primitive kind 
Gram, trdiacco, potatoes, and other vegidables 
aie giovvn Tlie vine and fig thrive also, and 
the olive is produced along the nairow coastal 
plain The mean animal temperatuie is fiom 
61° r, m these legjoiis to .‘k')° K. on the liighei 
parts of th (3 plateau On th(‘ whole the climate 
is raw except m tlie low-lying iner vallevs and 
along the coast. The pasture lands, poor as 
they are, afford gracing for cattle, goats, and 
shoop, which are the chief riches of tlu' country 
Thcie are about 506,000 slieep and goats, 60,000 
cattle, 8000 swine, mid oOOO liorsc's 

The flora, though sparse on the whole, in- 
cludes a considerahlo vaiietv, on account of th(‘ 
diveisity of climat(‘ Practically all tlie usidul 
plants the people leipure aie growui Scattering 
beeches and oak trees aie about all that relievi* 
the monotony of the niouiitains exei'pt m the 
still almost macct‘ssible noitb, wIktc fine oak, 
beech, and pine foiests aie found, hut are value- 
less because of lack of loads Tin* fauna in- 
cludes the bear, wolf, and fox, and a eonsidei- 
able number of aquatic and otliei birds The 
most inqiortant fish is the bleak, a considei able 
quantity of whicb is exported 

Ihe estimated population in 1905 was 250,000, 
of whom, roughly, 223,500 were Orthodox 
Greek, 12,500 Roman Cathohe, and 14,000 Mo- 
hammedan An estimate of 1912 placed the 
total at 285,000 They are thinly scattered over 
the lower grounds, and on the sloj^es of tin* hills 
their rude stone huts with one door, one window', 
and roof of straw stand at intervals of about 
a quarter of a mile, aiound tlumi aie little 
patches of wdieat, barhw, and potatoes The 
settlements are eoiinccted with one another by 
bridle tracks about 3 feet broad wunding over 
linieatone bowdders and covered with a loose 
sliding surface of limestone blocks of all sizes 
Such is the characteiistic aspect of the settled 
parts of Montenegro outside of the tow ns Inhere 
are few roads except those recently built winch 
connect Cetinie, Podgoritsa (Podgorica), and 
Nikshich (Niksu'*) with one another and the 
coasts The Montenegrins have not desired 
roads and for ages took care not to construct 
them, because they feared they w'ould open their 
country The Montenegrins are an offshoot of 
the Servian branch of the Slavic race. Pliysi- 
cally they are among the laigest and finest 
people in' Europe, anti the conditions of their 
mountain life in a poor country have developed 


peculiai ities that make them easily distinguish- 
able from the Servians. They are a race of 
warriors, always i eady to take arms against 
external encroachments and equally ready to 
defend at home what they regaid as their per- 
sonal rights They have thus the reputation of 
b(‘ing excitable, quarielsome, and violent, but 
every man, i‘\en the poorest, has a dignified 
bearing The figuies for population given above 
I elate to the country as it was before the Bal- 
kan wars of 1912-13, tin* area being 3500 square 
miles. As a lesiilt of those w'ars Montenegro 
leceived a considei ul)le accession of territory, 
VI/., 2129 square miles (estimated) — 168 square 
miles fiom the former 'lurkish Vilayet of 
Scutari and 1901 square miles from Kossovo, 
the inliabitants of the acquired area were es- 
timated to mimlier 230,000, making tin* total 
population in 1915 about 520,000 Cietirije, the 
capital, which is hut a few miles distant from the 
Dalmatian 8(*aport Cattaro, has about 5300 in- 
habitants (exclusive of the garrison); other 
towuis of importance aie Podgoritsa (10,000), 
Dulcigno (5100), Nikshich (5000), and Anti- 
van (2400). In the new' territory is Jakova 
(14,000) 

Elementary education is free and nominally 
comjiulsory, but illiteiacy, especially among 
females, is common. There are about 120 pri- 
mary schools, an agricultural school, a few 
secondary schools, and a theological seminary. 
The gov(‘iiiment 'until December, 1906, was a 
mild paternal despotism depending on the will 
of the Pi nice, wdio filled all executive offices; 
under tlie absolutist regime only the best men 
filled every giade of offices throughout the coun- 
try, In 1005, howovei, the Prince promulgated 
a eonstitution and summoned a National Assem- 
bly (Skupshtina) of memlieis popularly elected 
A jiarliamentaiy idgiiin* w'as therefore intro- 
duced. On tin* 'occasion of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his accession Prince Nicholas, in virtue 
of an enactment of the Skupshtina, assumed 
the title of King, Aug 28, 1910 The country 
also has a complete s>steni of local government 
There aie several hundred village councils, 
elected every tliiee years, levying taxes, dis- 
tiibuting charities, and appointing supervisors 
of education 

Th(* state revenue amounts to betw'een $700,- 
000 and $800,000 a yeai and is derived chiell> 
from customs, monopolies, and land tax. Aus- 
trian, Russian, and Turkish money, weights, and 
measures are in use 

The external trade is small Tn 1905 the im- 
ports amounted to about $944,000, and the ex- 
orts to $346,000, in 1911 to $1,631,000 and 
•178,000 The leading exports inelude hides, 
wool, horses, cattle, olive oil, and sheep Cattle 
aie shipped to Malta, Aiistiia, Italy, and Fiance 
The ciuof imports are salt from Turkey, 
petroleum from Russia (lioth government mo- 
nopolies), maize, eottons, hardware, sugar, eof- 
f(*e, and rice. In 1911 ov(‘r half of the imports 
came from Austria-Hungary. The construction 
of a narrow-gauge railway from Antivari to 
Nikshich (about 100 miles) has been begun 
This line will facilitate the development of iron 
mines. There are reported 538 miles of tele- 
giaph line 

Army. The armed forces of Montenegro con- 
stitute a true militia. Seiviee is imuersal and 
compulsory b(*tw'eeii the ages of 18 and 02 as 
follows 2 y(*ars in the tianiing class, 33 years 
in the active army, 10 years m the reserve. 
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The active' army comprises two classes those 
physically fit for all field work, those suitable 
only for service in the transportation, supply, 
and sanitary units Each year during the two 
years’ training service the men receive three 
months’ instruction if assigned to the artillery, 
two months’ if to the infantiy There is no 
cavalry The active army, so-called — 33-year 
period — may be called to the colors annually 
for a period of 10 or 15 days The reserves — 
10-year peiiod — are assembled once a year for 
muster and may also be mobilized for ma- 
nceuvres Men unable to perform military duty 
are taxed for the suppoit of the army in propor- 
tion to their income 

There are three infantiy divisions of three 
brigades each, one division of t\vo brigades. 
Total battalions 5(5, of which three are Moslems 
War strength between 30,000 and 40,000 men. 
Annual budget about $1,250,000, of which Rus- 
sia contiibutes $350,000 

History. Montenegro belonged in the Middle 
Ages to the groat Seivian Kingdom, but after 
the powci of the Servians was broken by the 
Turks in 1380 at the battle of Kossovo (qv) 
the Montenegiins under their Pi nice, uho was 
of the royal blood of Rervia, maintained their 
independence, though compelled to relinquish 
the plains about Scutari, wuth their cliief for- 
tress of Zabliak, and to confine themselves to 
the mountains ( 1485) In thgir warfaie against 
the Turks the Montenegrins leaned upon Venice, 
mistress of the eastern coast of the Adiiatie 
In 151(5 tlieir last secular Prince resigned his 
office and tiansferred the government to the 
Vladika, or Bishop, and tlu' secular and ec- 
clesiastical authority was thereafter united in 
the Pnnce-Bishop The dignity of Prince- 
Bishop was elective, by the sidt' of the chief 
magistrate was a civil go\eirioi The Ottoman 
rulers continued to assert then claims to Monte- 
negro and included it in the Pashalic of Scutari , 
but the Montem'grnis, in then rocky fastnesses, 
succeeded geneially in asserting their inde- 
pendence, and more than once the Moslem in- 
vaders met with disaster In 1090 the office of 
Vladika ceased to be elective In that year the 
present reigning dynasty of Petrovic'-Njegofi 
was inaiiguiated in the person of Damlo 
Petrovif^ Foi a century and a half the suc- 
cession was from uncle to nephew, the Vladika 
not lieing permitted to marrv In 1710 the 
Montenegrins sought and obtained the pro- 
tex'tion of Russia, the Pzar agieeing to grant 
them an annual subsidy, w'hile they, on their 
part, agreed that the Vladika was to be con- 
secrated by the Czar In 1796 the Prince-Bishop 
Peter 1 defeated the Pasha of Scutari, who had 
invaded Montenegro, and for the next quarter 
of a century there were no more Turkish inva- 
sions Hie Montenegrins rendeied important 
aid to Russia at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century against the French in Dalmatia and 
took a prominent part m the attack on Ragusa 
and the capture of Curzola, but they w^ere not 
allowed to realize their dream of becoming 
masters of the seapoit of Cattaro Peter II, 
who ruled from 1830 to 1851, made great efTorts 
to civilize his people and improve their condi- 
tion He established the ^natc, introduced 
schools, and endeavored, though unsuccessfully, 
to put an end to internal feuds and predatory 
expeditions into the neighboring provinces. In 
1861 the last Prince-Bishop died, and his suc- 
cessor, Danilo I, m 1852 separated the religious 


from the seeulai supremacy, retaining the latter 
under the title of (lospodar, 01 Prince In 1852 
w'ar broke out with the Turks, who, under Omer 
Pasha, invaded the country, but through the 
intervention of the Powers peace was arranged 
Feb 16, 1853 In 1855 Danilo decreed eivil and 
religious liberty foi his subjects, and in the 
following year ho w’cnt to the Paris Conference 
to obtain recognition of the independence of 
Montenegro, but his ('fforts were unavailing 
On Aug 11, 1860, he was assassinated by a 
Montenegrin whom he had exiled In the first 
year of the reign of his nephew and successor, 
Prince Nicholas, the Montenegrins stirred up an 
insurrection against the Turkish rule in Tlerze- 
goviiia, which w^as soon suppressed, and in re- 
turn they were so haul pressed by tlu' Turks 
that they were glad to agree to a treaty (1862), 
by wdiich the sovereignty of 'Turkey ovei Monte- 
negro w’as lecognized Tlie moie serious insur- 
rection that bloke out in Bosnia and Herze- 
go\ina in 1875 caused Prince Nicholas, in con- 
junction with Prince Milan of Servia, to declare 
war against Turkey (July, 1876) As the 
Servians suffered reverses, an airnistice was 
arrangi'd in November, but wuth the entrance 
of Russia iiifo the struggh* in the following 
spi mg the Montciiogriim renewed their war 
By the Treaty of Beilin (1878) the European 
Powers recognized the indopondenee of Monte- 
negro with an enlaiged torritoiy, iinduding 
Nikshich, Podgoritsa, and the port of Antivan, 
together wuth the seaboaid district theieto ap- 
pertaining Tills was guarded by a lestriction 
prohibiting Montenegro from having a navy and 
providing Diat its waters should ho closed to 
ships of war of all nations In 1880 the Cri'at 
Powers, against the piotests and armed resis- 
tance of the Turks, made over Dulcigno to 
Montenegro In 1896 the bicentenary of the 
Petiovid dynasty w’as commemorated, and in 
the same year Princess Tlelena, a daughter of 
Prince Nicholas, marned the Italian prince who 
subsequently (1900) became King Victor Em- 
manuel HI In October, 1905, the Prince pro- 
claimed the abolition of the autocratic system 
and summoned a popular National Assemblv 
w'liich met on Decc'nihei 19 ’The Prince there- 
upon promulgated a Liberal constitution to 
winch he took an oath, and a regular pailiarnen- 
tary government wuth a responsible ministry 
was instituted. On Aug 28, 1910, Prince 

Nicholas oeleliratcd the gold(*n jubilee of wdiat 
had been on the whole a most suceessfiil and 
aiispiciouB reign by asRuming the tith* of King 
TIu' Montenegrins sympathized mori' or less 
openly with the Albanian insinrections of 1910- 
n against Turkey and afforded a refuge foi 
hard-pressed tribesmen, especially for the Chris- 
tian Malissori Repeated conflicts betwn'cn 

Turks and Montenegrins on the border aroused 
a strong national desire foi war, and it was 
not surprising that Montenegro joined with 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia in forming ( March, 
1912) the Balkan Alliance against Turkey 
Montenegro prectnled her allies in the formal 
declaration of hostilities by nine days (October, 
1912) In the ensuing Balkan War (q v ) the 
chief Montenegrin offensive was directed against 
Scutari, wdiich capitulatt'd on April 23, 1913, 
while a smaller Montenegrin force, in conjunc- 
tion with a Ri'rvian army, occupied the seaports 
of Alessio and Ran Giovanni di Medua. Much 
ill feeling was engendered in Montenegro, as 
well as in Servia, by the high-handed diplomacy 
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and military threats which xAuHtiia-Hungary 
employed in order to establish an independent 
Albania and thereby to depiive Servia of part 
of her conquests and of any outlet 011 the 
Adriatic. A show of force was required from 
the Great Powers to compel Montenegro to sur- 
render Scutari to the new Principality of Al- 
bania (May, 1913) In the second phase of the 
I^alkan Wai, Montenegro joined with Servia, 
Gr(‘ece, and Rumania against Bulgaria and, in 
accoi dance with the Treaty of Bucharest (Aug 
0, 1913), received from Seivia, as compensation 
for assistance m the Balkan Wai, approximately 
a half of the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, including 
Plevlye, Byelopolye, Jpek, and Djakova The 
Balkan War nearly doubh^d the territory and 
population of tlie mountain kingdom This 
successful issue of the joint action of Monte- 
negro and S(Tvia against then hereditaiy Turk- 
ish (‘nemy served immediately to turn the 
patiiotic instincts of then common Serb na- 
tionality against their feared and hated Austio- 
llungarian enemy The Montenegrins had 
shan'd with the Servians tlie bitteiest feeling 
for then noitheiii neiglibor e\er since Austria- 
Hungary in 1908 had aniu'xed the Serb piovinees 
of Bosnia and Ileizegovina — a feeling which the 
attitude of tlie Dual Monaichy duiing th(‘ Bal- 
kan War liad not teiuh'd to alleviate Monte- 
negrins as w(‘ll <is Servians no doubt counte- 
nanced numeious plots in Bosnia against Haps- 
bing lule, and, following tin* assassination of 
the Austrian Aichduke Pianz Ferdinand at the 
Bctsnian eajntal on dune 28, 1914, and the out- 
break of war between Austiia Hungary and 
Seivia, Montenegro tliiew in hei lot with Servia 
(Aug 8, 1914) and ther(‘hv became a paity to 
the gieat War in Ihirofie (qv ) , 
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MONTENOTTE, mOn'ta-m^t't^l. A village m 
the Province of Genoa, Italy, 26 miles west of 
Genoa Here, on April 12, 1796, Napoleon w'oii 
his first victory over the Austrians undei 
Argenteau 

MONT^PIN, moj^'ti'pa^^', Xavier Aymon, 
Count de (1824-1902) A French wTiter, born 
at Apremont (Ilaut-Saoiie) He studied at the 
Keole des Chartes, entered journalism in 1848, 
founded he Canard, was a contributor to the 
antirevolutionary Pamphlet and Lampion, and 
with De Calonne published two satirical pam- 
phlets, Les trois journ^es de Furrier and Le 
gouvernement provisoire He w’rote almost 100 
works of fiction, originally published as feuille- 
tons in the J*etit Journal, and more than a score 
of plays His plays were frequently the lesult 
of coliaboration, and in several instances were 
based upon his own stories. Titles of the 


former include Tjcs chevaliers du lansquenet 
(1847) , L'Offieier dc fortune (1857) ; Le ven- 
inloque (1876) ; Le secret de Titan (1883) , La 
pohcihre (1897) , of the latter, Le connetahle de 
Bourbon and Taharm (1873), with Grange. 

MONTE PINCIO, m6n'tfi- ]:>?n'chd. See PiN- 
ciAN Hill 

MONTEPXTLCIANO, m6nT^l-p\il.chd'n6. An 
episcopal towm in the ProMnc(‘ of Siena, Italy, 
28 miles southeast of Siena (Map* Italy, C 3). 
It 18 situated 6 miles from its railway station, 
at an altitude of 1970 feet. It is siii rounded bv 
mediflcval ramparts, has interesting houses, 
palaces, churches, and a cathedral of the six- 
teenth centuiy built by Bartolomm (‘0 Aminaiiati 
It contains a monument by Michelozzo Its in- 
stitutions include a technical sclnx)!, Gvm- 
nasium, and library 3 he chief trade is in silks 
and wines Pop (commune), 1901, 15,399, 
1911, 15,994 

MONTEBEAU, moN't’-rA'. A towTi in the 
Department of Scine-ct-Marne, France, at the 
confluence of the Seme and Yonne, 40 miles 
southeast of Pans by rail (Map France, N, 
11 4) Its cliief buildings are the thirteenth- 
century palish church and the Cln^teau of Sur- 
ville The manufactures include porcelain, pot- 
teiy, buck, tile, shoes, vainisli, dyes, and 
agricultural maclnnery, and there is general 
commerce in agricultural produce and cattle 
On the bridge across the river dohn the Fearless, 
Duke of Burgundy, was assassinated m 1419, 
at the instigation and in the piesence of the 
Dauphin, afterw'ard Ghailes Vll, and in the 
immediate vicinity, on Feb IS, 1814, Napoleon 
gained his last victoiy over the Allies, an event 
commemorated by a bronze (M|uestnan statue of 
the conqueror, on the budge, by Pa}ol Pop , 
1901, 7929; 1911, 8617 

MONTEBEAXT, Pierre de See Mojntreuii, 
Pierre de 

MONTEBEY, m5n'tc-ra' A city in Mon- 
terey Co, Cal, 127 miles by rail south by east 
of San Francisco, on Monterey Bay, on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, and on the Pacific 
Coast and Noith Pacific steamship lines (Map 
California, D 6) The leading industries aie 
farming, cattle raising, fishing, and canning 
Monterey is important as a resort ft lui'' an 
admirable site with beautiful surroundings, an 
excellent harbor, a climate remarkably mild 
and equable, and fine facilities for bathing 
There aie interesting specimens of the pictur- 
esque aichitecture left from the tSpanish occu- 
pation Among the many points of interest are 
the San ('arlos and Carmel missions, the old 
customhouse, the famous 17-mile di ive, Colton 
Hall, in which the convention in 1849 met to 
frame the state constitution, and the pulilic 
library Monterey has adopted the commission 
form of government Pop, 1900, 1748, 1910, 
4923 

In 1770 the Spanish established here the mis- 
sion and presidio of Fan Carlos Borromeo de 
Monterey In 1818 the place was captured by 
insurgents From 1840 to 1845 it was the 
capital of the province It was captured and 
held for a dav in 1842 by Commodore .lones 
( U. 8 N ) , acting under the impression that 
war had broken out between Mexico and the 
United States. In 1846 (July 7) the American 
flag was raised here by Commodore Float, and 
in 1847 Monteiey became the seat of the mili- 
tary government of California Three years 
later it was incorporated as a city 
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MONTEREY, Battle OF. After the battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma (qqv,), 
during the war between the United States and 
Mexico, General Taylor remained for some time 
at Matarnoros and in September, 1846, with a 
force of about 6700 men proceeded against Mon- 
terey, then strongly fortified and defended by 
some 0000 Mexicans, of whom 3000 were regu- 
lars, under (General Ampudia, On September 
19 he arrived before tlie city and on the 2l8t 
simultaneous attacks weie made liy Generals 
Worth anc^ Garland on the fortified heights west 
of the city and the redoubts on tlie east re- 
spectively The former succeeded, but the latter 
was repulsed with considerable loss. The fight- 
ing continued on the 22d and 23d, General 
Worth entering from tlie wc^st and driving the 
Mexicans before him until they reached the 
strongly fortified position in the middle of the 
city Geneial Ampudia then made overtures of 
surrender and on the 24th the terms W’ere finally 
fixed — the Mexicans to march out of Monterey 
(Mex., Monterrey) with their small arms and 
accoutrements, one field battery, and 21 rounds 
of ammunition, seven days being allowed them 
to evacuate, a mutual armistice of eight weeks 
was agreed upon; and the munitions of war and 
supplies, together with the city and its fortifica- 
tions, were to be left in the hands of the Amer- 
icans. To many the terms granted by General 
Taylor have appeared too generous and even by 
the administration at Wasliington much dis- 
satisfaction was felt His judgment was sus- 
tained, however, by competent military men and 
was generally approved throughout the United 
States both by civilians and experts During 
the three days the Americans lost more than 
500 in killed and wounded, the Mexicans a veiy 
much larger number, though the exact figures 
have never been determined Consult; H O. 
Ladd, The War with Mexico (New York, 1883) ; 
(). 0. Howard, General Taylor (ib., 1802) ; 
R. M McElrov, The Winning of the Far West 
(ib, 1914). 

MONTERO Rios, m6n-tri'r6 re'6s, Kuoento 
(1832-1914) A Spanish statesman and juris- 
consult, born at Santiago (Coruna) Nov 13, 
1832 He studied philosophy, law, and theology 
at Santiago and jiirispiudence at Madrid After 
holding the ehair of ecclesiastical discipline at 
the universities of Oviedo and Santiago, and 
that of canon law at Madrid, he was elected 
(1869) I’rogrossive deputy in tiie (’onstitnent 
Cortes In a brilliant polemic in La Jberiay 
against the Archbishop of Santiago, he dis- 
cussed the fifth basis of the constitution of the 
state and proved himself one of the most learned 
canonists and theologians in Em ope One of 
the studies that most attracted public attention 
was a discourse read before the faculty of the 
University of Santiago, El Ultra m onto nismo y 
el Cumontanhnw In the Constituent Cortes, 
when the leligious question was discussed, he 
made a sound and able defense* of liberty of con- 
science. In 1870-72, while Minister of dustice 
in the cabinet of General Prim, he established 
civil marriage and tlie court of appeals in 
criminal cases, reformed the mortgage law, and 
brought about the adoption of a new penal code 
and the establishment of juries Between 1885 
and 1899 he held various eahinet, legislative, 
and high judicial oflices, and in 1898 was ap- 
pointed president of the Spanish Commission of 
Peace to treat with the United States Com- 
mission at Paris. On the death of Sagasta he 


became leader of the Libc'rals; served as presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers (1905); and 
was again president of the Senate (1910) 
Chambers of commerce in Spain owe their estab- 
lishment to him IVIontero Rios died at Madrid, 
May 12. 1914 

MONTE ROSA, mAn't^L ro'zA. Next to Mont 
Blanc the highest peak in tlie Alps It is situ- 
ated on the boundary betw(‘en Italy (Piedmont) 
and the Swiss (’anton of Valais, where the Pen- 
nine and the Tx‘pontjn(‘ Al])a meet (Map Italy, 
A 1 ) It has eight principal peaks, all exeeeil- 
iiig 13,000 feet in lieight, and the highest, the 
Dufour Spitze, attaining an altitude of 15,217 
feet, 564 feet less than that of Mont Blanc. It 
18 covered vith glaciers on all sides and has an 
abrupt, almost precipitous slope on the east, 
while on the west the great Gorner Glacier 
slopt's more gradually towards the base of the 
Mattel horn The main stiueture of the moun- 
tain is gneiss, while the upper parts consist of 
mica slate Iron, copper, and gold are found 
and several mines aie worked, one at an altitude 
of 11,000 feet The passes oviT the chain near 
Monte Rosa are among the loftiest and most 
difbeiilt in the Alps, and the peak itself is very 
difTicult of ascent The climbing of this moun- 
tain was first accomplished by the Smith 
brothers in 1855 

MONTERREY, mftn't^-ifi' The capital of 
the Slate of Nuevo Le6n, Mexico, situated 1600 
feet above sea level, 160 miles W(‘8t of Mata- 
rnoros (Map Mexico, J 5) It is a handsome 
city witli well-paved and clean streets and is 
surrounded by beautiful gardtms and orchards 
9 ho town has a fine catliedral and government 
buildings, and among its educational institu- 
tions are scliools of law and medicine and a 
theological wmnnary It is an important rail- 
road centre and is second only to IMexico City 
in commercial activity, cariying on an exten- 
sive trade with the United States Its indus- 
tries include large smelters, an electric-light 
and power jilant, a foiiiidrv, breweries, ice fac- 
tories, and flour mills Silver mining and agri- 
culture are earned on in the surrounding re- 
gion Much American capital is invested in 
Monteirev, which is the seat of a United States 
consul Pop, 1895, 45,695, 1910, 78,528 Mon- 
ten ev was founded under the name of Le6n in 
1581 and reeeiv(*d its present name in 1599 
See Mointerey, Batti r of 

MONTES, inAn'tils, Ismael (cl856- ). 

A Bolivian statesman and President He was 
(‘ducated for the law in the University of La 
J*az, but in 1879 entered the army, serving with 
distinction in the war against Chile Afterward 
he practiced law, reached the rank of colonel in 
the army, and in 1903 became acting Minister 
of Wai. During the insune(tion of the Bra- 
zilians in the Acre legioii, in tins latter year, 
Montes again distinguished himself as a mili- 
tary leader Tn 1904 he vas elected to the 
presidency, and because of the death of hig 
suecossoi, Dr Guaclialla, in 1908, before his 
inauguration, Montes continued in office a year 
beyond the regular tciui, pending a new el(*ction. 
Under liis able administration the country made 
rapid progress along economic lines, e8])ecially 
in the extension of the railway system In 1910 
Montes was appointed Minister to England, and 
while in Enrfipe he negotiated new loans under 
favorable <*oiiditions for Bolivia He was re- 
elected President in 1913 and continued his 
energetic eflforts to better the financial and 
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economic conditions of the country. The prin- 
cipal achievement of his second term was the 
passage of a law providing for iniich needed 
reforms in the banking system (1914). 

MONTESA, m<5n-ta's6, Obdeb of oub Ladt 
OF An order founded in 1317 by James II of 
Aragon to take the place of the Templais aft(‘r 
their dissolution. The city and castle of Mon- 
tesa in Valencia were given to it and it was 
endowed with the property formerly Ixdonging 
to the Templars. It acknowledged the Order of 
Calatrava as its superior In 1587 it was 
united with the Spanish ciown and is now a 
court order with two classes 

MONTE SAN QIULIANO, rrnWth si\n jod- 
lya'nd. An episcopal tpwn in the Province of 
Trapani, Sicily, situated on a mountain 2450 
feet above the sea, 4 miles northeast of the town 
of Tiapani. On the mountain (anciently Eryx, 
q.v ) are the remains of a famous temple of 
Venus, also a spring dedicated to the goddes‘=«. 
The town has a fourteenth -century church and 
remains of numerous ancient buildings There 
are oil works and marble pits Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 28,939, 1911, 28,003 

MONTESANQ, mon't^-sil'nd A city and the 
county seat of Gray's Harbor Co , Wash , 48 miles 
by rail west by south of Olympia, at the head 
of tide-water navigation on tin* (Jiehalis Eivei, 
and on tlie Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul 
and the Northern Pacific railroads (Map* Wash- 
ington, B 4) It is in a lumbering, dairying, and 
farming district and has salmon fisheiies, a 
creameiy, and manufactories of incubators and 
broodiTS, shingles, sash and doors, (‘tc There is 
a salmon hatchery on th(» Cliebalis River, 3 miles 
above the tovn Montesano contains sphmdid 
courthouse and city liall buildings. Pop , 1900, 
1104; 1910, 2488. 

MONTE SANT' ANGELO, m6n'tA siint iin'- 
jfi,-16 A town in the Province of Eoggia, Italy, 
situated near tJie Gulf of Manfredonia, 27 miles 
northeast of Foggia, on one of the Gargano 
mountains, 2765 feet above sea level (Map- 
Italy, E 4) The grotto church of 8t Michael 
13 visited yeaily by many pilgrims, particularly 
during the festival season in May It contains 
fine tombs and sculptures Pop (commune), 
1901, 21,870, 1911, 23,012 

MONTESES, m5n-t6s'€B. A geneial tt^rm 
often applied to the pagan tribes of the southein 
Philippines In a more limited way it is used 
to designate tlie dwelleis in the intenoi of 
I’anay and Negros islands These people rep- 
lesenib the conservative element of the Visaya, 
who refused Spanish rule and Christianity and 
letired to the mountains. See Philippinu 
Islands. 

MONTESINOS, mon'tft-se'n^s, Fernando 
(C.1503-C.1655 ) . A Spanish historian. In his 
youth he went to Peru and eventually became n 
member of the Supreme Administiative Council 
at Lima. While employed in this capacity he 
visited different parts of Peru, studying Peru- 
vian history. The fruits of his archieological 
research appeared in two historical works, the 
Anales Nuevas del Peril and the Memorials an- 
Uguas historialea del Peru, which was trans- 
lated into French and published in Pans, 1840, 
as volume xvii of Henri Ternaux-Coinpans's 
Voyageff, relations, et m^moires ongvmuur, under 
the title M^mo^}€S historiquea sur Vaneien 
Pdrou This latter work is now most easily 
consulted in the edition published in the Colec- 
vv6n de lilnos etipailoles raros o cu? wsos, \ol 


xvi, under the title Memonas anUguas hxstorir 
ales y poUticas del Peril, edited by Marcos 
Jimenez de la Espada (Madrid, 1882) 
MONTESPAN, moN't’-spdN', Fban^oisr 
Atii^:nais de Kociieciioitakt de Mohtemart, 
Mabqut.se de (1041-1707) Mistress of Louis 
XIV She was born at the Chateau of Tonriay- 
C'^harinte, the second daughter of the Duke of 
Mortemart. Slie was the wittiest and 
beautiful member of a family renowned foi its 
wot and beauty, and soon became the most popu- 
lar of the Queen’s ladies in waiting at Vei- 
suilles She inarned the Marquis de Montesjian 
in 1603 In 1068 she became tlie King's mis- 
tress, sharing tier powder foi some ycais with lai 
Valli^re (qv), whom she finally sii])planfcd 
Till 1079 she ruled the King and the coint, 
dictated matters of policy, and was uikiowikkI 
Queen of France From that time on she was 
giadually supplanted in the King's affections 
by Madame de Maintcnon, wdiom alu' had hirt-d 
as governess for the cliildren she bad borne the 
King She left court about 1087, wandered 
disconsolately over Fiance, and finally found 
peace in a convent Of her children by the 
King the best knowm A\ere tlie Duke de Maine, 
th{‘ Count de Toulouse, jMademoiselle dc Nantes, 
and Mademoiselle de Blois, who married the 
suhsequont PvOgeiit OrlC^ans 

MONTESQUIEU, mON'P-akye, CiTARLEb de 
SeCONDAT, BaKON DC T.A Bill DE ET DE (1089- 
1755) One of the most celebrated poliiico- 
pbilosophical writers of France He was bom 
Jan. 18, 1089, at bis father’s CluUeau of Hrfede 
iKNir Bordeaux, of a distinguished family of 
lawyers He w^as a brilliant, versatile scholar, 
illuminating solid legal attainments by an ardemt 
love of classics and scienc'e. In 1714 he was ap- 
])ointed a councilor of the Parlement of Bor- 
deaux, and two jeais later, piesident of the 
Parlement He cared nothing, however, for the 
routine of legal practice or for the requirements 
of unicinl duty, and as his fortune W'as ample 
lie w^as enabh'd to gratify hia taste for study, 
tiavel, and observation without hindrance His 
first published wairk was the famous hcttirs 
pcrsancs (1721), in which he ridicules, with 
exfpiisite humor and perspicuous criticism, the 
leligious, political, social, and liteiaiy life of 
his eountiymen, a proceeding involving some 
risk of persecution but for his device of placing 
hia comments in the mouths of two Persians of 
distinction supposed to be traveling in Em ope 
Although he did not spare the Academy in tliese 
letteis, he was made a member of it in 1728. 
In 1726 Montesquieu resigned his ofTiee in the 
Parlement of Bordeaux and spent some yi^ara in 
foieign countries A twai years’ sojourn in Eng- 
land, in the course of which he moved m in- 
lluential circles and had an opportunity to 
observe English political conditions, made him 
an admirer of the English political svstem, 
w'hich inspired his greatest w^ork, L'Esprit des 
Jois After his return to France he published 
bis Pons\d&attons sur Ic^ causes de la grandeur 
ei de la decadence dcs Hornains (1734), a mas- 
terly review of Roman liiatory It wais followed 
after a long interval by his Dialooues de Pylla 
et d’Eucrafe, et Jc Lysimaque (1748), published 
under an assumed name, in wdi’cli the motives 
and feelings of a despot are skillfully analyzed. 
In the same vear appeared his great w-ork, on 
which he had been engaged for 20 years, the 
Esput dcs lois, in which he attempted to dis- 
eovei the ridatioii between the laws of different 
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countiies and their local and social circum- 
stances The book proved immensely popular. 

The Esprit des lots is one of the classics of 
political science, one of the path-breaking works 
in establishing the science of politics upon an 
historical rather than an a prioii basis It has 
assured Montesquuai a *place among the fore- 
most political philosophers of all times With- 
out adopting Voltaire’s hypereiilogistic criti- 
cism, that “wlien the human race had lost their 
ciiarters, Montesquieu lediscovoied and restored 
them,’’ it may be said that it was the first work 
in modern times m which the questions of civil 
liberty were* ever treatixl in an enlightened and 
systematic manner The Esprit dcs loi^, next to 
Locke’s Essay on Government^ was probably the 
political work best known to the statesmen of 
the American devolution and eaily constitu- 
tional period, and its influence was marked in 
the discussions attending the adoption of the 
Constitution It was bitterly attacked m 
Montesquieu’s own day for its radical attitude 
in legard to the Church and religion and for its 
alleged Anglomania, but it was admired by the 
reform party in France and by the Moderates of 
tile French Revolution, though not po[)ular in 
France in later days. It is divided into 31 
parts. The first eight deal with laws in general, 
their nature and principles, tlie next five with 
laws 1 elating to offense and defense, political 
liberty, and taxation, the next twelve wuth laws 
in 1 elation to climate, soil, manners and cus- 
toms, commerce, population, and religion; the 
twenty-sixth deals with laws in their relation 
to the affairs which they determine, the re- 
maining five books, relating to Roman, Fieiicli, 
and feudal law\ are a kind of historical supple- 
ment The collective editions of his works are 
numerous Tlie best is that of Laboulaye in 
seven volumes (Pans, 1875--70) All of his 
important works have beem translated in numer- 
ous editions. The best sliort wmik on IVlontes- 
quieu is Sorel, Montesquieu, translatinl by 
Masson (London, 1887) , the standard authority 
is Vian, IHstoirc dc la me ct dcs wurres de 
Montesquieu (Paris, 1879) There are good 
essays by Doumic, Brunetiere, and Zevort Con- 
sult also E J Lowx'll, Ere of the French 
Ecrolutwn (Boston, 1803) , C P. Ilbert, Montes- 
quieu (Oxford, 1004) , E P Dargan, .Esthetic 
Doctrine of Montesquieu (Baltimore, 1907). A 
complete bibliogiaphy of the literature dealing 
with Montesquieu has lieen published by L Dan- 
geau (JVns, 1874) 

MOUTESQTTIOIT, Robfrt, Count de (1855- 
) A Frimeh jioet and essayist, born in 

Paris Ills first verse, in th(‘ volume Jjcs 

ehauves-souris (1892, new ed , 1907), attracted 
much attention because of its unusual form, im- 
aginative quality, and a certain fastidiousness of 
language, ciiaracteristic of all his wTitings. His 
poetical works include Lr chef dcs odeurs 
Himves (1894, new ed , 1907), Le parcours du 
r6vc au souvenir ( 1895, new ed , 1908) , Les hor- 
tensias hleus (1890) , Les per les rouges (1899) , 
Les paons (1901 , new ed., 1908) : Priercs pour 
tons (1901). He also became well known as a 
“conf^rencier du salon,” and in this capacity 
he visited the United States in 1903. His other 
writings include Roseaux pmsants (1897), 
Antels privil6gi48 (1899), Professwnnelles 
beauties (1905)’; Altesses sdrinissimes (1907); 
Passifiora (1907); AssemhUe de notables 
(1909) ; ha petite mademoiselle (1911) ; LMnex- 
U'icablc graveur Rodolphe Bresdin (1913) 


MONTESSOBI, indn'tgs-s^'r^, Mabia (1870- 
) An Italian educator She studied medi- 
cine at the University of Rome and was the 
fiist woman in Italy to secure the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine (1894). Her interest in 
education came through her experienc'e as as- 
sistant doctor at the psychiatry clinic of the 
univeisity Here she became interested in the 
training of feeble-minded children, a 8ubi|ect on 
which she read a paper at the Pedagogic Con- 
giess at Till in in 1898 At the lequest of Signor 
Barcelli, then Minister of Education, she de- 
liveied a series of lectures to teachers in Rome, 
which led to the establishment of the Orthophre- 
nic Scho(d for feeble-minded children. As princijial 
of this school (1808-19Q()) she put into practice 
the ideas of Ttaid and Ri^guin (qv ) The 
success of her vvoik with idiots led her to turn 
hei attention to the education of 1101 mal chil- 
dieii As a prepaiation for this work she le- 
tuiiied to the University of Rome to study ex- 
p(*ri mental psychology and at the same time to 
investigate the pievailing practices of the ordi- 
nary schools The oppoitunity of putting her 
theones into practice offered itself in 1907 when 
the proposal wxis made to eslablish a school in 
eonnectioii witli tlii' tenements erected b} the 
Roman Association for (lood Building for woik- 
ing-class tenants The first House of Childhood 
(Casa dei Bambini) was opened in rfaniuiry, 
1907, and w^as soon followed by others Dr 
Montessori maintained her connection with these 
schools until 1911, wdien she turned her atten- 
tion to expmiinents for extimding her methods 
and applying them to older children Her woik 
attraett'd w^ide attention among laymen as well 
as among professional educators. She has set 
forth her pnneiples in tw^o w^orks, Antropologia 
pedagogica (Eng tians. by E T Cooper, Peda- 
gogic Anthropology, New Vork, 1913) and 11 
metodo della pedagogia sf'ientifiaa appheato all’ 
fdueazwne infantile ncllc ease dei Bambini 
(Eng trails by Anne E Ceorge, The Montessori 
Method, New York, 1912). For bibliography 
see under Montkhsoiu System. 

MONTESSOBI SYSTEM. An educational 
expel iment conducted m Rome by Di Maria 
Montossoii (qv), whieli attracted considerable 
attention througliout the world between 1910 
and 1912 It is difficult to estimate its value 
at this stage. To some educationalists it is the 
greatest educational advance since Fiobel; by 
othcis it 18 ri'garded merely as a restatement of 
tile educational tlieory of the Rousseau-Pesta- 
lozzi-Froliel group, wotb a few additions which 
111 themselves are not of great value For sev- 
eial leasons tlie work aroused the greatest inter- 
est in Europe and America, it came at a moment 
wdien the educational w^orld had readied a transi- 
tion period and w'as ready to take a step for- 
w^ard, the experim(‘nt in itself met wuth great 
success in the particular situation with which 
Dr. Montessori had to rope, finally, it has re- 
ceived not a little puredy commercial advertising. 
In a very short period the movement has inspired 
a considerable body of liteiature, both popular 
and professional. 

Dr. Montessori approached the task of edu- 
cating normal children after a successful ap- 
plication of the principles of Itard and S<^guin 
to the education of defective and feeble-minded 
Success in this field led her to inquire into the 
reasons for the comparative retardation of nor- 
mal pupils in the ordinary schools taught by 
the usual methods of instruction. After de- 
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voting luTSelf to tho study of expenmontal psy- 
chology and tlio observation of children she con- 
cluded that the traditional school methods were 
calculated to repress the pupils mentally, to 
insist on their passive obedience, to restrict their 
spontaneous activities, and to superimpose the 
will of the teacher on their individuality. In 
this way she arrived at the central prineiple of 
her system, which has perhaps attracted more 
attention than any oth(‘r and as a restatement 
of an old doctrine is of mure permanent value. 
This principle is the doctrine that the pupils 
should be allowed freedom to unfold themselves, 
that the liberty of the pupils in their sponta- 
neous manifestations “should be encouraged, and 
that such liberty and spontaneity could only he 
attained by auto-ediication ’’ 'llie teacher in 
such a system ceases to he a dictator and 1 u*- 
conies a supervisor and guide the pupils have 
no other incentive to work than tli<‘ joy of 
work without the stimulus of lewaids and 
punishments, the impelling foici' conies from 
witliin and is no longer imposed from without, 
and concentration on attractive occupations leads 
to self-control without the inteivention of re- 
strietive discipline Students of the develo])- 
ment of the theory of education in the last cen- 
tury will recognize that tins principle is by 
110 means revolutionary l)i IMontessoiTs eon- 
tiihiition consists largely in eariyiiig this piin- 
ciple into practice The Houses of Childhood 
(Case dei Bamluni) are revolutionary in having 
none of the earmarks of the traditional school; 
there are no tinie-taldcs, no pi escribed lessons, 
and no classes Each child is an individual and 
as such follows his own melinatioii, the function 
of the teacher being to put occupations in his 
way. The traditional restrictions in the form 
of fixed school furniture aic removed and are 
replaced by light furniture that the childicn 
can easily move about Ti actically the only 
formal lessons employed consist of a little phy- 
sical exercise and maiching Dr Montcssori 
insists that the failure of the tiaditional school 
has been due to preconceived theory and phi- 
losophy, she claims to have no philosophy and to 
base her work entindy on scientific cNpeiinion- 
tation and methods And, yet, although anthio- 
pological nieasuienients and te«ichers’ observa- 
tions of the pupils .lie lecorded, no known ap- 
plication of these appears to he made 

The second fundamental pimciple, which after 
all must ho regarded as the outcome of a phi- 
losophy of education, is the emphasis on the 
training of the senses and muscles in the eaily 
stages of development. 'The aim is not, as it has 
been with other educational theorists, the im- 
parting of knowledge on information through 
the senses, but “the refinement of dilTerential 
perceptions of stimuli by means of repeated ex- 
ercises.’’ Here are introduced the oceupationa 
which furnish opportunities for auto-education. 
For this purpose there has been invented the 
“didactic apparatus,” which consists of 2 f{ items 
for the training of all the senses except taste 
and smell The child using these items educates 
itself because ‘‘the didactic material contains 
within itself the control of error,” since only 
one thing and that alone can be done with each 
piece. Among these geneial senses to be tiained 
are the tactile, thermic, banc, stercognostic, 
visual, and chromatic The appaiatus for the 
training of these is supjilemcnted by games, c g„ 
blindfold games for developing the sense of 
touch, and games in the dark for the sense of 


hearing and discrimination of sounds The 
exercis(‘H weic found to be valuable in tin* 
training of defectives, but it is questionable 
whether they aie of equal service in the edu- 
cation of the normal child So much that is 
claimed for this work is based on the discarded 
theory of formal discipline that there is heie 
(widence that the inventor's study of psychology 
did not carry her very far Another criticism 
IS that the ajiparatus is in fact restrictive and 
docs not afiford adequate expression for many of 
the child activities Indeed, while desiring to 
avoid “preconceptions,” Dr. Montessun. although 
claiming Iktc to he scientific, is 111 lealitv 1111- 
jiosiiig an invention of hex own It must he 
noted that the apparatus dilleis from the 
Frohelian gifts, it is not intended io afi'oid 
ojiportunities foi play activities hut foi in- 
lelleetual giowth alone For Dr lAIontessori 
<1008 not favor jiliiy and has biam quoted as sav- 
ing, “If I weie persuaded that childien needed 
to play, 1 would provid(‘ the proper apparatus, 
hut I am not so peirsuaded " 

But wliile the didactic rnateiials ajqiear to 
1)0 KoiiK'what u^moto fiom jiiaidical lif(‘ and proc- 
<‘sses they are su})plementt‘d by activities of 
piactical life Since the childion in tlie Houses 
of Childhood K'rnain at school all day opportun- 
ity IS ofloicd 111 training theim to diess, to he of 
smviee to otheis, to serve meals, to wash dislies, 
and to be neat and el(*an. They aie taught to 
dress themselves bv learning how to button, 
laee, hook, and clasp ai tides of diess by the 
use of special appaiatus consisting of light 
wooden fiam(‘s to winch are attached materials 
with which to perform the appropriate processes 
The features in the Montessori system that 
have atti acted the gieatest popular .attention 
are perhaps those to whndi Dr. Montcssori at- 
taches least value These are the niiThods of 
instruction in the foimal studu's, especially 
wilting and reading The sense and museular 
training developed bv the apparatus is made 
the basis of the writing lessons. The pupils 
learn to recognize the symbols by the use of 
sandpaper letteis nioimted on cardboard, by 
means of which thev “establisli tlie visual-miis- 
inlai image of the alphabetical signs", after 
learning the shape and eontoiii of the letters 
they are trained to pick out the liHers and to 
pronounce the sounds, lastly eoim'S tlie compo- 
sition of words The muscular control is fui- 
thci trained by exeieises foi outlining and hll- 
mg in g(‘ometrieal liguies with chalk All the 
acts necessary for writing are thus niasteriHi 
before actual writing is begun, after this prep- 
aration the pupil “explodes into wilting,” and 
m a period varying according to age from one 
to three months lapidly attains an ability that 
18 not seeured by the ordinary school methods 
in as many years. While this must be recog- 
nized as a great eonti ibution, further experi- 
mentation IS nocessary before its value for teach- 
ing a language not so phonetic as tlie Italian 
has been proved. The methods of teaching read- 
ing and arithmetic do not contain anything of 
special value, or that has not been practiced 
before in some loim or othei. 

Probably some more years of experimentation 
and observation of the results of the system 
must elapse before a true estimate of the Montes- 
son doctrines can be formed Attempts are 
already being made to adapt the principles, ap- 
plied np to th(‘ present mainly to children be- 
tween three and seven years of age, to higher 
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classeB. Moritesson schools lia\ o be(*n estab- 
lished all over the world, mainly through private 
(3flfoit, but in Switzerland they have been estab- 
lished publicdy by a law of 1011. Of undoubted 
value iH the renewed empliasis on the doctrine 
of liberty of the pupil, which Dr Montessori 
carries out more logically than did Fiobel in 
hiR kindeigartcn In line with contemporary 
theoiy, too, is the insistence on scientific ex- 
pel inient in education rather than empiricism 
or preconceptions or obscuiantism But Di 
Montessori here does not H(‘(*m well informed on 
what has already been doin' m scientifie educa- 
tion or in the piactice of kindergaitens and in- 
fant schools. Valuable also is her contiibiition 
on the method of teaching writing. The chief 
criticism that may h(' in ought against the sys- 
tem is its neglect of practical life acthities, 
it IS true that to a sliglit extent they find a 
place in her work, but only to a sliglit extent 
'I hose activities usually associated with child 
life — plays and songs and stones, the eoiistiuc- 
tne and inventive activities, the develo[)nient of 
th<‘ imagination — find no plaee in the sclKmie. 
As compared with the attempts of John Dmvey to 
cairy into piactue the doctrine of fieedom and 
self-aetivity, the Montessori system fails just 
because Dr. MontossoiFs eone(*ption of education 
IS much narrower than life and bwausc in place 
of life activities she provich's only a set of me- 
chanically simjile devices But the eontiibution 
of the system wull have been elTeetive if it does 
nothing more than stimulate thought and criti- 
cism of the traditional practices 

Bibliography. D. F Fisher, A Montessori 
Mother (New York, 1012), A T Smith, The 
Montessori Method (Washington, 1912) , 1) F. 
Fisher. The Montessori Manual (Chicago, 
lOld) , E. Y Stevens, 1 Guide to the Montessori 
Method (New York, 1013), F E Ward, Maria 
M ontessori and the American f^chool (ib , 191.3) ; 
William Boyd, From Locke to Montessori A 
Critical Account of the ontessori Point of 
View (lb, 1014); W. II Kilpatrick, The Mont- 
essori System Examined (Boston, 1014). P'or 
Dr. Montessori's own works, see und(*r Montes- 
sori, Maria 

MONTEVEBDE, m6n't^-varYm, or MONTE- 
VERDI, -var'd^, Claudio (1507-161.1). An 
Italian eoniposiT, born at Cremona, lb* lebelled 
against the limited and aibitiary musical rules 
of his day and made valuable innovations, es- 
pecially in harmony, so that his music ap- 
proaches closely to our modem system of nia]or 
and minor modes He was a pioneiT m tlu* 
movement tiiat led to modern opera, and the 
most important i epresentative of the Florentine 
stilo rapprcsentafiDO. He improved and enlarged 
the orchestra, and in his operas tieated the in- 
struments with considerable freedom, thus an- 
ticipating a real instrumental style as ilistinct 
from the purely vocal style then exclusively 
in vogue. There are even attempts at dramatic 
characterization by means of instruments From 
1601 to 1612 he w^as maestro di cappella to the 
Duke of Mantua In 1013 he wms called m a 
similar capacity to San Marco in Venice, where 
he remained till his death His wmrks consisted 
in part of* Orfeo (1603); Arianna (1008), Jl 
comhattimento di Tancredi e Glorinda (1024), 
Proserpina rapita (1630); A done (1030). Lc 
no^ze di Enea con Larinia (1641), TJ ritorno 
d'VJissc in patria (1042) , songs, motets, cliureh 
music, and vespers. Consult Emil Vogel, 
“Monteverde,” in Vierteljahrsschrift filr Musik- 


masenschaft (Leipzig, 1889), and Rafael Mit- 
jana, Claudio Monteverde y loa oriyenes de la 
dpera itahana (Malaga, 1911). See Opera. 

MONTEVERDE, Giulio (1837- ). An 

Italian sculptor, horn at Bistagno, Liguria. He 
studied at the Genoa Academy under Varni and 
afterward removed to Home, whore he became 
professor at the Academy and a leader of the 
natuialist movement in sculpture. His works 
are brilliant, but often lacking in spiiitual and 
intellectual elevation. They include the groups 
‘ The Genius of Franklin” and “Jenner Inoculat- 
ing his Child”; the eiiuostrian statue of Victor 
Emmanuel at Bologna, the monument to Bel- 
lini at Catania, and a “Madonna and Child” in 
the (Tirnpo Santo, Genoa 

MONTEVIDEO, m5n't^-vld'^-0, Sp pron. 
m6n't&-v6-Da'6. The capital of Uruguay, situ- 
ated on the rioitli shore of the estuary of 
the Rfo de la Plata, 68 miles east of Buenos 
Aires (Map* Uruguay, H 4). It is built on a 
peninsula running westw’ard from the mainland 
and inclosing the bay forming the harbor. On 
tlie w^est side of the eiitiance to the bay, opposite 
the city, rises the Cerro, a picturesque mountain, 
in eoriru'ctron with which the name Montevideo 
is derived. The ground of the peninsula risi's 
gradually from tlu' water on either side to the 
cential ridge, giving the city, besides an im- 
posing appearance, an excellent natural drain- 
age, wliieh, together with its pleasant climate, 
good water supply, sewerage system, and gen- 
eral sanitary conditions, makes it a very health- 
ful plaee of residence. 3 he streets arc wide, 
straight, and well paved, and aie regularly laid 
out both in the new and the old quarteis. The 
latter occupies the west end of the peninsula 
and 18 the main commercial quarter The cen- 
tral portion, occupying the east end of the 
peninsula, contains the cathedral and the chief 
public buildings From the base of the penin- 
sula the ni'W' parts of the city spread out like a 
fan over the heights of the mainland, with 
large avenues in all directions, along nearly all 
of which street raihvay lines run to the suburbs 
The principal Btr«H.‘t is that of the Dgeimoctavo 
de Julio, w^hich runs along the central ridge of 
the peninsula and terminates in the Plaza de la 
Tndependencia, the principal square of the city, 
surrounded by proinmeiit buildings and colon- 
nades Among the other squares are the Plaza 
Consti tucion, Plaza Zaliala, and Plaza Libertad, 
all beautified liy gard(*iis Many of the streets 
arc lined with shade trees, and the Prado, out- 
side of the city, IS a handsome park and jirome- 
nade The most notable edifices include the 
Government Buildinj;, Univeisity, Ministiy of 
Fomento, Exchange Building, Post Office, 
School of Arts and Trades, Administration of 
the Lottery, Municipal Building, National Peni- 
tentiary, Insane Asylum, and numerous hospi- 
tals, churches, and theatres The chief educa- 
tional institution is the university, with faculties 
of law, medicine, Mathematics, and pharmacy. 
There are also a scminaiy, a normal school, 
several Catholic and foreign academies, a na- 
tional museum, a public library, and a large 
number of public schools Its chief industry is 
meat packing, the products forming a large per- 
centage of its exports. It is the port of call 
for all steamship lines from Europe to the Pa- 
cific, and its location is more favoiahle than 
that of Buenos Aires for becoming the principal 
outlet for the products of south -central South 
America. 
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In order to improve its harbor faciliti<‘8 a con- 
tract was let in 1899 to a French company for 
drcxiginff and the construction of breakwaters 
and docd^B, involving an expenditure of $15,000,- 
000 When this work was completed in 1909 
it did not meet the requirements of the lapidly 
developing trade and vessels drawing more than 
20 feet were still obliged to anchor in mid- 
stream. A new pioj(‘ct w^as apjiroved in 1913 
providing for furtliei improvements and the 
deepening of tlu‘ entrance and a part of the 
harbor so as to admit the largest vessels, at 
an estimated expense of about $25,000,000. 
These improvements aie paid lor by a tax of 
3 per c(*nt on inipoits and 1 jier cent on exjiorts. 
In 1909, 94 per cent of tlie imports and 71 ])er 
cent of the exports of Uruguay passed tliiough 
the port of Montevideo, the total value of the 
imports and ex})orts of the city heing le^peetively 
$34,251,0(59 and $32,68.5,207 The jniiicipal ex- 
ports aie wool, hides, mi'ut and meat extiaets, 
animal fat, and lue stock, ami the impoits, cot- 
ton goods, lion 11 nd steel, siiiiar, coal, woodwmik, 
woolen goods, wines, machinery, .nid eliemuals. 
'Uie recent lafiid develoiiment of th(‘ city has 
been marked by an incK'ase in the population 
during the past 15 )eais amounting to about 
40 per cent, a ('onsuh'rable ])ortioii of which is 
due to immigration In 1803 it had a population 
of 13,937, in 1852, 33,99t, m 1860. 57,91(5, m 
1900, 2^8,334; and in 1914 (I'st ), 377,994 For- 
eigrieiH foim about onc-tlmd cd tlu' population, 
the chief nationalities represented being the. 
Italian, Spanish, and Bia/ilian. 

Montevid(‘() owts its oiigin to a fort built in 
1717 by the Viceiov of Buenos Aiies to check 
the encroachments of tin* Fortuguese 3 he first 
settlements of civilians around the fort began in 
172(5 Its commeieial inqiortance was not recog- 
nized until 50 years aftmwaid In the war 
of independence "the Spaniards maintained pos- 
session of it until 1814 In 1828 it w^as made 
the capital of the newv Hepublie ot Uruguay 
Between 1842 and 1851 it was be^^ieged at inter- 
vals liy (Jribe (qv ), wdio was supported b\ the 
Argentine dictatoi, Rosas, and has since been 
disturbed by internal dissensions F(‘aeeful con- 
ditions during a number of years and its great 
natural advantages have contiibuted to its pres- 
ent state of piospentv Consult Bordoni, 
Montemdx'o e la u'puhhhra delV Viuguay (Mi- 
lan, 1885) , C M Maeso, Tiara de piomi^dn 
(Montevideo, 1900) , N Estrada, Uruguay con- 
tempurdneo (Valeiuia, 1907), W H. Koebel, 
Vruguag (New York, 1913) 

MON'TEVID'EO. A city and the county 
seat of Chippewa Co, Minn, 134 miles by rail 
west of Minmaipolis, at the confluence ot the 
Minnesota and Chippiwva riveis and on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee?, and 8t. Paul Railroad (Map 
Minnesota, B 6) It has a Carnegie libiary, a 
State high school, pubUc hospital, and Windom 
College (Congregational ) , and attractive court- 
house and city hall buildings The industrial es- 
tablishments include seveial giain elevators, 
flouring mills, canning, gate, and broom facto- 
ries, and a creamery There is in the vicinity a 
fine monument w^hich marks the surrender of 
the Sioux chief Little Crow in the Indian out- 
break of 1862 Pop., 1900, 2146, 1910, 3056. 

MONTE VISTA, mdn't^ vis'tA A city in 
Rio Grande Co., Colo., 150 miles west of Pueblo, 
on the Denver and Rio Grande and the San 
Luis Central railroads (Map- Colorado, C 4). 
It contains the State Soldiers and Sailors Home. 


Monte Vista has extensive* stock-raising inter- 
ests and a laigi* sugar refinery The siii round- 
ing countiy is well irrigated and adapted to the 
growing of alfalfa, giains, potatoes, and sugar 
beets Pop, 1900, 55(5, 1910, 2544 
MONTEZ, m6n'tes, Lola ( ?1818-~1861 ) . The 
assumed name ot Maiia Doloies Eliza Rosanna 
Gilbert, an adveiituiess, liorn in Ireland, in 1818 
according to some, in 1824 according to her 
own stateilK'iit. When very young she married 
a Captain . lames, followed Inra to India, grew 
w'eaiy of him and came back to Europe She 
appeared as a danseuse in neaily all the con- 
tinental ca])itals, and attract(*d a fair amount of 
notoriety by her b<’auty and escapades In 1847 
she became the mistiess of King Louis T of Ba- 
varia, who made her Countess of Liiridsfehl and 
allowed Ikt to hH\(* considerable influence in the 
government An insurrection in 1848 diove the 
King tiom his throne and Lola fiom Munich. 
Sh(' went to London, marned Geoige Ileald, a 
guaidsrmin, was divorci'd from him ([Uickly, and 
came to Amerua in 1851 She traveled over the 
country, acting in a play entitled fjola Montez 
\n iSaraua^ married a number of times, lectured, 
pulflislied hooks, and finally settled in New York, 
devoting heiself to rescue work Her WTitings 
comprise The Irfs of Braiity and Jjcctures 
(1858), the latter containing an autobiography. 

MON'TEZTJ^'MA. A town and the county 
seat of Poweshiek Co , l.i , 72 miles east of Des 
Moines, on the Minneapolis and St Louis and 
the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific railroads 
(Map: Iowa, E 3) There are considerable 
maniifactuiing interests, and it has a foundry 
and raaelnne shop, a cr(*amery, and manufacto- 
ries of cement block, etc. There arc deposits of 
coal in the adjacent rc-gion, winch is engaged 
ehiefly in agncultiire, stoc-k raising, and dairy- 
ing 3'he w-atiT w^oiks are owned by the town 
Pop, 1900, 1210. 1910, 1172 
MONTEZUMA, ni6n't6-zoo'mA, or MOTE- 
CUHZOMA (I), ILLHUICAMINA ( ?1390-1469). 
An A/toc wainoi and Emperor of Mexico, the 
son of Hiiizilihuitl He acquired great fame as 
a leader of expeditions against the neighboring 
nations during the reigns of his fatliei, uncle, 
and brother, and assisted in the formation of the 
confederacy of Tezcuco, Mexico, and Tlaeopan 
in 1423 His eflieient services in the war against 
the Tepanecs dining the reign of Izcoatl gained 
foi him the election to the throne in 1440, and 
hib coronation took place amidst splendid fes- 
tivities accompanied by human sacrifices of cap- 
tives taken in war. After hia succession he be- 
gan war upon the Chaleas, reducing them to 
subjeetioii, hut w^as compelled repeatedly to 
crush out revolts of this nation He also under- 
took other conquests which extended the Mexi- 
can power to the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean He built temples, enlaigcd and beautified 
the city of Mexico, and began a vast system of 
dams for the protection of the city against 
inundations During his reign the country suf- 
fered a SIX years’ famine, nevertheless he loft 
it in a most flourishing condition Consult E 
K. Kingsborough, AnttqmUes of Meirico, vol. 
ix (London, 1848), and H. H Bancroft, Nath^e 
Races (San Francisco, 1874-82) 

MONTEZUMA (II), Xocoyotzin ( 1466- 
1520). The last Aztec ruler and Emperor of 
Mexico The fact that he was an able general 
and a priest of the temple of the w^ar god 
Huitzilopochtli brought about his election to 
the throne in 1503 and he was crowned amidst 
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festivities and human sacrifices. He was of a 
iiaughty charactei and readily espoused the 
cause of the ancient nobility against the more 
recently created nobles. Furthermore, his des- 
potic rule and oppresbive* taxation served to 
alienate the mei chants and poorer classes Din- 
ing his reign lie was occupied with expeditions 
of conquest, suppression of revolts, election of 
temples, and extensive immolations of human 
victims. He undertook many campaigns against 
Tlascala, but nevei succeeded in subjecting this 
nation to Mexico. Better success attended his 
efforts towards the south, where he extended the 
rule of Mexico to Honduras and Nicaragua. 
His reign was full of signs and omens which 
were interpieted as indicating the end of the 
A/tec powtT, and tiie arrival of Cortes and the 
Spaniards was considered as tlie fulfillment of 
the national tradition that Quetzalcoatl, a tubal 
divinity 01 hero, would leturn fiom the using 
sun, white in color and beaided Tins causi'd 
Montezuma to puisue a weak and vacillating 
couisc, although he endeavored by diplomacy 
and rich presents to prevent the Spaniards from 
eommg to Mexico City He met the invaders 
outside the city with more gifts and made no 
lesistance to their entry (Nov 8, 1510) He 
was soon made a prisoner by Cort^^s, and the loss 
Of leadership paralyzed the natives and allowed 
the Spaniards to make their position secuie 
The Mexicans, refusing longei to endure the 
actions of the Spaniards, revolted under the 
leadeiship of Cuitlahuatzin, Montezuma’s 
brother. In the hope of quelling the uprising 
Cortes induced Montezuma to address the na- 
tives from the roof of the house occupied by 
the invaders, but the only result was that the 
subjects sliowered their sovereign with stones 
and arrows Montezuma died a few days later, 
either from his wounds oi at the hands of the 
Spaniards who now knew him to be of no fur- 
ther use to their cause. (See Cortes, Her- 
nando ) Consult Kingsborough, Antiquities of 
Mexico, vol. IX (T^ondon, 1848), and H H Ban- 
croft, Native Faces (San Francisco, 1874-82) 

MONTFAUCON, in6NT6'kON', Bernard de 
(1655-1741), A French scholar and antiquaiy. 
He was bom at the castle of Soulage in Langue- 
doc, entered the army about 1672 and served 
ill Germany under Turenne, but after a serious 
illness and in pursuance of a vow he entered 
the Benedictine Order (1676) at the abbey of 
La Daurade in Toulouse. He 'went to Paris in 
1687 to share in the translation into Latin of 
the Greek church fathers and in the great 
Benedictine patrology, and spent three years 
{1698-1701) in research in Italy. The years 
from 1701 until his death he spent in the abbey 
of Samt-Germain-de8-Pr6s. Among his works 
are: Diarium Italicum (1702); Palceographia 
(Htwcu (1708), lA Antiquit6 exphqu4e et reprd- 
senUe en figures (1719-24), and editions of 
Athanasius (1698), of Origen’s Jlexapla (1713), 
and of John Chrysostom (1718-34). See also 
Canon Alexandbinus. Consult De Broglie, “La 
Boci^t^ de Saint-Germain-des-Pres au XVIIIe 
si^icle,’’ in Bemaid d<e Montfo/ucon et lee Bet’ 
na/rd%ns ( Paris, 1891 ) . 

MONTFBBEAT, mON'fc-ra' (It. Monf errata). 
Formerly an independent djuchy of Italy, 
bounded by the territory of Genoa, the Po, and 
the Maritime Alps. It was divided into upper 
and lower Montferrat, the former including the 
cities of Mondovi, Acqui, and Alba, the latter, 
Alessandria, Asti, and Casale. The capital was 


Casale. Montferrat, after the disruption of the 
Frankish Empire, was ruled by its owm mar- 
graves or marquises till the beginning of the 
fourteenth century This liouse for a long time 
disputed the sovereignty of Piedmont with the 
rulers of Savoy Some of its members, notably 
Boniface IT (qv), became celebrated in con- 
nection with the Crusades On the death of 
Marquis John I, in 1305, the second son of his 
sistei, Jolande or Irene, who was Empiess of 
Constantinople, succeeded to Montferrat, be- 
coming the ioundei of tlie family of Montferrat- 
Palieologus, which became extinct in 1533 Mont- 
ferrat passed in 1530 to the Gonzagas of Man- 
tua, for whom it was erected into a duchy 
In 1631 the dukes of Savoy obtained possession 
of a portion of Montferrat, and in 1703, with 
the consent of the Geiniau Empi'ior, Leopold I, 
the remaining portion passed nndei then sway, 
and was iiicoi poiaied with then dominions 

MONTFEREAT, Boniface, Count of ( 
1207). An Italian soldiei and Crusadei He 
])articipatecl in the war against Saladm and 
was taken prisoner at llittni (1187). In 1201 
lie joined the Fourth Ciusade and after the 
death of Theobald of Champagne was chosen 
its leader TT(‘ l)(*eame ruler of Macedonia and 
(Leece, under the title of King of Theasalonica, 
in 1204 lie was killed neai Mosynopolis in a 
battle wnth the Bulgarian invaders 

MOFTTFEEEAT, Margrave of. Se# Boni- 
face III. 

MONTFOET, moN'fOr' ( Montfort l’Amauri) . 
The name of a noble French liouse, descended 
from the early counts of llainault It took its 
name from a castle on a “strong mount” b(‘- 
tween Pans and Chartres The first member of 
importance was Simon HI, Count of Montfoit 
PAmauri and Evreux, wdir> married Amicia, 
daughter of Robert of Beaumont, third Eai I 
of Leicester His second son was the famous 
Simon de Montfort, Count of Toulouse This 
nobleman, so conspicuous in the crusade against 
the Albigenses (qv.), was bom about the year 
1160 In 1198 he wont to Palestine at the head 
of a troop of French knights, but failed to 
accomplish anything against the Saracens and 
w'as obliged to return In 1202 he joined the 
Fourth Crusade, which, howtwer, was soon 
diverted from its purpose (see Crusade), in 
consequence of which Montfort abandoned it 
and went to the Holy Land, wheie he did aonio 
fighting against the infidels In 1209 he en- 
gaged in the war against the Albigenses and 
signalized himself by liis r dentils ferocity and 
his brilliant siic(*es8(*8. "Tn vested with 

the territories of tin* leader of the Albigenses, 
Count Raymond VI of Toulouse lie was killed 
by a stone at the siege of Toulouse, June 25, 
1218 His son Amauri continued the struggle, 
lost nearly his whole patrimony, but was re<*om- 
pensed by Louis VIII, who made him Constable 
of France. He died about 1241. The brother 
of Amauri was the Simon de Montfort (qv ) 
famous in English history. Consult Celestm 
Donais, La sourmssion de la viaomtd de Car- 
casonne par Himor de Montfort (Paris, 1884) 

HONT'FOET, Simon de, Earl of Leicester 
(c 1208-65) A famous English statesman He 
was the third son of Simon de Montfort (see 
Montfort), the leader in the crusade against 
the Albigenses, and was born in France. He in- 
herited the title of Earl of Leicester from his 
grandmother, Amicia de Beaumont, sister and 
heiress of Robert, Earl of Leicester. In 1231 
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Simon recoivod tlie lands wdueh Iuh father had 
held, his elder brother Amauri having resigned 
his claim to them In 1238 he married Eleanor, 
sister of King Henry HI and the youthful 
widow of the Earl of Pembroke In 1248 he 
was sent by the King to undertake the eommand 
in Gascony. He held this office until 1252, amid 
constant revolts; was charged with having gov- 
erned badly, and quarreled frequently with the 
King, but he was supported by the nobles m 
England. After his resignation Henry III was 
soon compelled to ask his aid It is probable 
that he was a stein, ruthless, but not an unjust 
governor. In 1258 the King’s debts were so 
gieat and the rapacity of his foreign relatives 
so unbearable that the people were in a state of 
insurrection The barons assembled and under 
the direction of Montfort held tlie eelebrateil 
L'ai liameni at Oxfoid They passed statutes to 
enforce the piovisions oi Magna Charta, and 
fronix this resulted the Piovisions of Oxfoid 
(q.v.) and a little latei followed the ihovisions 
of VVestminstex^ (q\ ) The King swor e to ob- . 
serve them, but sent forthwith to tlie Pope ' 
jiraying to bo 'alisolved from las oath The bull 
K»f absolution arrived ibairv set las baions at 
defiance, and finally both sides agieed to submit 
the matter in disputi* to Louis IX of Fiance, 
and he lendeied a dc^eision, on dan 23, 1264, 
winch upheld Henry HI in all points (See 
Mise of AmiExNS ) The nobles, howevci, would 
not accept th(‘ di'cision and took up arms, 
’they were aided by the whole middle class, who 
looked up to Montfort as tlieii champion and 
leader, and the war began with the battle of 
Northampton At Lewes (1264) the royal 
forces weie signall}^ discomfited and the King 
taken captive The conditions imposed upon 
the King wore summed up 111 the Mise of Lewes 
(qv ), and Montfort was the leal luler of the 
Kingdom In summoning a Pailiameiit for 
1265 to deliberate upon the measures to be 
adopted at this great crisis, writs weie issued 
to the slieiifis in 1264 by Montfort directing 
tlieni to return two knights for caeli slilre and 
two citizens foi every borough, besides tlie 
clergy and lay l»aroiis, whicli is ol importance 
in the development of the repiesentation of the 
commons as an estate of the realm in Parlia- 
ment. A second war broke out aftei the young 
Duke ot Gloucester deseited the baronial party 
and joined the King Prince Edward (afterward 
Edward I) encountered the baions at Evesham 
with a greatly su'pciior aimy When defeat was 
inevitable, tlu* great leader refused to flee and 
fell lighting bravely (Aug 4, 1265). The death 
of Montfort filled the whole land with rnouiii- 
mg, the people bewailed then dead champion, 
and the Franciscans pointed to his glorified 
sjunt in heaven, regardless of the fact that on 
purely political grounds he had been excom- 
municated from the Church in 1264. The influ- 
ence of Montfort was felt after liis deatli, and 
hiB policy, in general, was followed out by 
Edward 1 (qv ) 14''^ ^ '' L, ,! — 

Bibliography. Keinhold Pauli, Stmon de 
Montfort, translated by Miss Goodwin (Lon- 
don, 1876) , G W Prothero, Simon de Montfort 
(ib., 1877), Devic et VaissHe, HisUnre de 
Languedoc, vol vi (Toulouse, 187U) , but espe- 
cially Charles B^mont, Simon de Montfort 
(Paris, 1884) ; also Stubbs, Constitutional His- 
tory, vol. ii ( 6 th ed., Oxford, 1897) ; id., Early 
Plantaqenets (5th ed., New York, 1901) , W. II. 
Hutton, Simon de Montfort and his Cause, 
Vol. XVI -14 


1251-1^06 ( 2 d ed , London, 1901) ; J. K. Green, 
History of the English People, vol. 1 (new ed , 
lb, 1908) 

MONTGAILLABB, mON'g&'yar', Maukice 
Jacques Roques, Comte de (1761-1841). A 
French political adventurer, born at Mont* 
gaillard, Haute-Garonne He served as a lieu- 
tenant of French infantry in the West Indies 111 
1777-83 and in 1789 was established at Paris 
as the secret agent of the Bourbons He emi- 
grated to England in 1792 and continued in 
the service of the Royalists In 1796 he entered 
into friendly relations with Napoleon Bonaparte 
and subsequently was instrumental in disclos- 
ing the treason of Pichegru Foi this service 
he received a pension of 14,000 francs (later 
1 educed to 600(1) , from 1804 to 1814 he was a 
member of the Emperor’s secret cabinet He 
was one of the first to accept Loins XVITT after 
the Restoration. His writings include Etai 
de la> France au niois dc mat 119Jf (1794) , Ma 
oouduite pendant le cours de la rdvolution fran- 
^aise (1795) , De la France ct de V Europe sous 
le gourerncmmit de Bonapaite (1804), Me- 
moires pohtiques (3 vols , 1805-19, new ed , 
1896) , Clemence et justice (1815) , Histone de 
France depuis ju^qu'a (2 vols., 1829) 

MONTGOLFIER, moN'gSPfyfi', JosJiiUT Mi- 
CHEi. (1740-1810) and dACQUES Ettenive 
(174.5-09). dVo French inventors, born at 
Vidalon-lez-Annonay m Ardeehe. They were the 
sons of a paper manufaetuicr, and though Eti- 
enne studied architecture, he gave up his pio- 
fession to take charge of his lather’s factory, 
as .Joseph had gone into business for himself. 
'rh(‘ two brothers became interested in aeronau- 
tics (qv), and their fame lests upon then 
achievement in making the first successful bal- 
loons P^or this woik J^oins XVI decorat<*d 
Etiennq with the Older ot Saint-Miehcl, gave 
Joseph a pension of 1000 livres, raised their 
father to the nobility, and later granted the 
brothers 40,000 francs that they might devote 
their wliole attention to aerial navigation. 
Their work was interrupted by the Revolution, 
and during tlu‘ Reign of Terror Etienne, who 
had been administrator of his department, was 
denounced and escaped only through the devo- 
tion of Ills workmen. Napoleon decorated Jo- 
H(‘ph and apjiointed him to various offices, and 
the Institute in 1807 elected him a member of 
its section of general physios He made siweral 
othei inventions of eonsideiable value, among 
them the parachute, and published Discouis sur 
V aerostat (1783), Les voyageurs a^riens 
(1784) , M6moire sur la machine acrostatique 
(1784), in collaboration with his brother Con- 
sult Turgan, Les ballons (Paris, 1851). 

MONTGOMERIE, m5nt-giim'e-ri, Alexander 
(e 1556-0.1610) A Scottish poet. He evi- 
dently received a scholaily training and for a 
time held an official position at the court of 
James VI Some years were spent in foreign 
travel The Cherrie and the Slae (1597), still 
popular among the Seoteh, gives him a con- 
spicuous place in a period of the literature of 
his country which was without poetic genius. 
The poem lacks design, but contains many pas- 
sages of homely beauty. Ho is also author of 
some sonnets and a scurrilous poem, entitled 
The Flyting between Montgomery and Pohrart 
(1621)1 A collection of his works was published 
by Laiiig in 1821, and another, edited by 
Cranstoun for the Scottish Text Society, ap- 
peared in 1887. 
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MOIfTGGMEBIE^ Abchibald. See Egw.v- 
TOI^ AND WiVTON. 

MON'TQOM'EBY. Tlie capital of Alabama 
and the county seat of Montgomery County, 180 
miles by rail northeast of Mobile, on the Ala- 
bama River, at the head of navigation, and 
therefore one of the principal gateways to those 
Gulf ports nearest the Panama Canal (Map. 
Alabama, C 3). It is an im]>oitant commercial 
and railroad centre, being sei ved by the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the Central of Ceoigia, the Louisville 
and Nashville, the Mobile and Ohio, the Seaboard 
Air Line, and the Western of Alabama systems. 

A large inland cotton market, its annual trade 
being about 500,000 bales, Montgomery is the 
distributing point fur manufactured products 
throughout Alabama, northern Florida, eastern 
Mississippi, and southwest Georgia. There are 
52 wholesale houses and 110 manufacturing con- 
cerns, including sirup factories, boiler and coop- 
erage plants, fertilizer, show-case, confectionery, 
barrel, and cracker factories, marble works, rail- 
road repair shops, carnage and \\agon works, 
and foundries and machine shops, besides a num- 
ber of mills devoted to the cotton industry. 
Owing to the city’s accessibility to timber, and 
deposits of coal "and iron, its industries have 
achieved considerable importance 

The city is built on the high river bank and 
has many spacious old-fashioned residences and 
large gardens Its principal buildings are the 
Statt' capitol, Fedeial building, city ball, court- 
house, Pythian and Masonic tcm])les, and the 
Carnegie * library Montgomery has done much 
to fuither the cultuial life of its people In the 
past 10 years gioup societies have grown rap- 
idly; patriotic organizations and women’s clubs 
abound; and there are a number of educational 
institutions, including the Woman’s College of 
Alabama, occupying a campus of 50 acres, excel- 
lent grade scbot>ls, a fine new high school, a 
State normal school for colored pupils, musical 
studios, and several libiaries There are also 
more than 50 acres of public paiks Among the 
charitable institutions are the city infirmary, 
St. Margaret’s Hospital, an orphanage, and a 
home for widows. 

Montgomery has adopted the commission form 
of government, the municipal powers being vested 
in a commission of tlirc-e memiicrs, who are elected 
by popular vote and who choose their own presi- 
dent. All departments, with the exception of 
that of education, are iindcT the control of these 
men. The water works are owned and operated 
by the city, having iieen acquired in 1898 In 
the year 1914-15 Montgomery’s receipts amounted 
to $1,230,000, while its paymimts were $1,305,- 
000, the chief items of expenditure being $102,- 
000 for education, $50,000 for police, $57,000 for 
fire, $ 57,000 for public hcaltli and sanitation, 
and ^58,000 for the water woiks. The city’s 
assessed valuation (1915) is about $25,000,000 

When De Soto explored the Alabama River, as 
early as 1540, he discovered an Indian village 
3 m'iles below the site of the present city of 
Montgomery; but it was not until 1817 that 
white settlers began to build their cabins on the 
bluffs of the river, and Montgomery was founded 
as New Philadelphia In 1819. with a popula- 
tion of 600, it was consolidated with East Ala- 
bama Town as Montgomery. Incorporated in 
1837, it supplanted Tuscaloosa as the State capi- 
tal in 1847. The famous Alabama Platform was 
adopted here Feb. 14, 1848, and Montgomery was 
the seat of the Confederate government from 


February to May, 1861. It was occupied by 
the Union army, April 12, 1865 Pop , 1900, 
30,346; 1910, 38,136, 1914 (U S. est), 41,777. 
Consult L P Powell (ed ), in Historic Towns 
of the Southern States (Now York, 1900) 

MONTGOMEBY, Florence (1843- ). 

An English novelist of Irish parentage Her 
most popular books are for children or child 
lovers. They include: A Very Simple Story 
(1866) ; Peqyij and Other Tales (1868) , Misun^ 
derstood (1S60), Throion Together (1872), 
Thwarted (1873), Mhld Mike and his Victim 
(1874) , Scafoith {l^7S) , The Blue Veil (1883) , 
Transformed (1886) ; The Fishemnan's Daughter 
(1888); Colonel Norton (1895), Tony (1897), 
Prejudged (1900), An Unshared Scctet and 
Other Stones (1903), Cats and Kitts (1910); 
Behind the Scenes in a Schoolroom (1914). 

MONTGOMEBY, Fort. See Fort Mont- 

GOMERV. 

MONTTGOMEBY, Gabriel, Coitnt de (c 1530- 
74) A French knight of Scottish extraction 
He was an officer in the Scottish Lif(‘ Guaid of 
the King of France, and in a toinnament held 
June 29, 1559, accidentallv inflicted a mortal 
wound on Henry II Montgomery, altboiigli 
blameless, fled to Normandy, where be embiaeed 
Protestantism. On tlie commencement of the 
religious wars in 1562 he supported the Protes- 
tant cause and defended Rouen with great brav- 
ery In the thud civil war he was one of the 
leaders of the Piotestants and gamed many ad- 
vantages over the Royalists in Languedoc and 
B<§arn. During the Massacre of St Raitbolomew 
he happened to be at Pans, but lied to England, 
owing his escape to the fleetness of his horse 
In April, 1573, he vainly attempted to relieve 
Rochelle with a small fl(*et Next year, at tlie 
head of a band of Huguenots, he land(*(i in Nor- 
mandy and commenced W’ar there; but b(*ing 
compelled at last to surroiider the castle of Dorn- 
front, be was earned to Pans and was beheaded 

MONTGOMEBY, James (1771-1854). An 
English poet, the son of a Moravian preacher 
He was born at Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland, Nov 
4, 1771 . At the age of seven he was sent to the 
Moravian settlement at Fulneck, near Leeds, to 
prepare for the Moravian ministry To the an- 
noyance of the Moravians, Ins leisure at school 
was employed in the comjiosition of epics on 
King Alfred and the fall of man In 1787 he 
ran away, and after four y(*ar8 of various em- 
ployment became engaged as clerk to the editor 
of the Sheffield Register In 1794 he started the 
Sheffield Ins, which he edited till 1825. He was 
twice fined and imprisoned in York Castle for 
libel He afterward became a model ate Con- 
servative, and m 1835 was granted a government 
jiension of £150 He died at Sheffield, April 30, 
1854. His principal volumes of verse are- The 
Wanderer of Switzerland (1806) ; The West In- 
dies (1809) ; The World before the Flood (1812) , 
Greenland (1819) , The Peliccm Islamd, and Other 
Poems (1826). Montgomery is now chiefly re- 
membered for his hymns (collected in 1863), of 
which nearly 100 are still in use Montgomery 
had little depth and drew his observations from 
books rather than from nature His fame is 
kept up, not by lovers of literature, but by lovers 
of religious feeling. Consult: Holland and Ev- 
erett, Memoirs (London, 1854-56), formidably 
prolix; Jjtfe by King (ib , 1858) ; Poetical Works, 
edited by their author (ib , 1841 ; reprint, 1881 ) 
and by Carruthers (Boston, 1860). 

HONTGOMBBY^ John Berrien ( 1794- 
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1873). An American naval officer, born in Allen- 
town, N. J. He entered the navy as a midship- 
man in 1812, served m the attack on Kingston, 
Canada, in November of the same year and in 
the capture of York in April of the following 
year, and for gallantry on board the Niagara 
in Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, Sept 10, 1813, 
received a vote of thanks and a sword from Con- 
gress. In 1815 he served in Decatur’s squadron 
in the war with Algiers, was made a lieutenant 
in 18J8 and commander in 1839 During the 
Mexican War, in command of the sloop )*ort8- 
mouthy he took possession of vaiioiis jilaces on 
the coast of CaliLirnia, blockaded Mazatlan for 
some months, and, with the assistance of Captain 
Lavalette in the Vompesft, captured Cuaymas 
He was made a captain in 1853 and commanded 
the Paciiic sejuadron in 1860-01, retiring in De- 
cember, 1861. In 1862 he was advanced to the 
rank of cominodor(‘ on the reined list and m 
1866 to that of rear adniiial. 

MONTGOMEBY, Uichaiu) (1736-75) An 
Ame'ncan soldiei He wiis f)orn neai Feltiim, 
Ireland, Dec 2, 1736, and was educated at St. 
Andrew’s College^ and Lnnity College, Dublin 
In 1756 he obtained a commission as ensign in 
the British array, came to America with his legi- 
ment in 1757, during the French and Indian 
War, and displayed piTsonal courage and mili- 
tary sagacity at the siege of Louisbuig and in 
various actions In 1760 lie was made adjuLint 
of his regiment and in 1762 was jiromoted to be 
captain After the conquest of (’anada he took 
part in the exfiedition against Havana and JNIar- 
tinique, and in 1765, alter being stationed in 
New York for two years, retuiried to England, 
where he remained until 1772, when, selling his 
commission, lie emigrated to New Yhirk In 1775 
he reprc8ent(‘d Dutchess County in tlie first Pro- 
vincial Convention, and in June was appointed 
by Congress brigadier gen(*ral in the Continental 
aimy. He w\as second m command of the expe- 
dition sent under Gen. Philip Schuyler against 
Canada, but, owing to the illness of Schuyler, 
became the actual leader in October He at onc(* 
pressed foiward and before tlie end of November 
captured successively Chainbly, St. Johns, and 
Monti eal In the next montli he joined Benedict 
Arnold before Quebec On December 9 Montgom- 
ery was promoted to be major geneial On De- 
cember 31, shoitly after midnight, the assault 
upon th(‘ town wms attempted Montgomery 
scaled tlie Cape Diamond bastion and, piessing 
foiward at the liead of his troo])s, was instantly 
killed by tlie first and only volley. The undis- 
ciplined colonial troops were then overwhelnu'd 
and a precipitate retieat ensued. Montgomeiv's 
conduct and character were eulogized in Parlia- 
ment by Burke, Chatham, and even Lord Noith, 
Congress recognized his services by resolutions 
of respect, and by its order a monument was 
erect(‘d m his honor in front of St. Paul’s 
Church, New York City, where in 1818 bis re- 
mains were interred with impressive ceremonies 
Consult Armstrong, Life of Richard Mont (foma ify 
in Jared Sparks’s “American Biography” (Bos- 
1on, 1834). 

MONTGOMEBY, Robert (1807-55) An 
English preacher and WTiter of verse He w^as 
horn in Bath, graduated at Oxford in 1833, was 
ordained in 1835, served as pastor at Whitting- 
ton, Shropshire, and of the Church of St. Jude 
in Glasgow, and in 1843 became minister at 
Percy Chapel, St Pancras, London, where he 
remained for the icst of his life. He was most 


widely known through his numerous poetical 
compositions, which were extravagantly praised 
by readers who, enjoying their religious tone and 
facile versification, overlooked their defects 
Condemned by literary critics, including Ma- 
caulay, they soon lost tbcir popularity Editions 
of Montgonuuy’s verse ajipeared in 1839, 1840, 
1841, and 1853 

MONTGOMEBY, Sir Robert (1809-87). A 
British administrator in India He was born in 
County Donegal, Ireland, and received liis edu- 
cation at Foyle College, Londonderry, and at 
Wraxall Hall School, North Wiltshire, England 
He entered the Bengal civil service in 1827, was 
actively engaged in organizing tlie Punjab after 
the annexation of that province, and at the out- 
break of the Sepoy Mutiny was the highest civil 
ofiiciT in its capital city, Lahore Ho promptly 
disarmed the Sepoy garrison, and thus not only 
saved the Punjab from tin* horrors which befell 
the neighboring provinces, but made it a rally- 
ing point from wliieli the British began tlie task 
of rceonquest In 1858 be became clnel commis- 
sioner of Oudh and the next .\oai Lieutenant 
Governor of tlie I’unjab In 1865 Ik* resigned 
and letuincd to England, wdiere be was appointed 
one of the council of the Secretary of State for 
India Consult Dodwell and Miles, Bengal Civil 
Servants (London, 18310 

MONTGOMEBY, Thomas Harrison, Jr. 
(1873-1912) An Ameiican zoologist He was 
born in New York City and studied at the uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania (1889-91) and Berlin 
(PhD, 1894) From 1898 to 1903 he w^as as- 
sistant piofessor of zoology at the University of 
Pennsylvania and piofessor of biology at the 
Magner Free Institute of Science, Philadelphia, 
wheie he was also director of the museum 
(189{)-1903) He held the professorship of zo- 
ology at the University of Texas from 1903 to 
1908, when he took up the same duties at the 
University of Pennsylvania He is author of 
some 80 monograplis, a memoir of his father, 
Thomas Harrison Montgomery (1905), and 
Analysis of Racial Disecnt in Animals (1906). 

MONTGOM'EBYSHIBE. An inland county 
of North Wales, between Sbrojislure on the east 
and the Welsh counties Merioneth and Cardigan 
on the west (Map England, C 4). Area, 797 
squaie miles; laigely mountainous In the val- 
leys on the Shropshire side good crops of wheat, 
oats, and barley aie raised Coppei, lead, and 
zinc are obtained, slate and limestone are quar- 
ried The ujilands provide pasturage and cattle; 
sheep and tlic pure breed of Welsh poni(‘s called 
ineilins are reared. The county is watered by 
the Severn and the Wye and a number of other 
small streams The Welsh fiaiinel manufacture 
IS extensively earned on. Capital, Montgomery, 
but the eounty business is cained on at Welsh- 
pool and NewTon alternatidy. Pop., 1901, 54,- 
900 1911, 53,146 

MONTH (AS. monap, Goth, menops, OHG. 
manody Ger. Monat ; connected with OIr. mi, 
Lett, mcnes, Lat mensis, Gk fi^v, mfn, month, 
Skt mOSy moon, month, probablv from Skt wd, 
to measure, and ultimately connected with Eng. 
moon). Oiigiiiallv the period of the moon’s 
revolution lound the earth. If this is reckoned 
from the position of the moon among the stars 
to her return to the same position, the period is 
called a side teal month and averages 27 days, 
7 hours, 43 minutes, 115 seconds in length; 
but if from new moon to new moon, it is longer, 
being on the average 29 days, 12 hours, 44 min'* 
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Tites, 2 8 seconds; this is called a synodic month 
(See Synodic.) The latter period forms one of 
the three natural measures of the lapse of time 
and ranks next to the day in importance There 
are several othei periods used by astronomers to 
which the name month is applied, as the nodical 
or dracomtia month (27 days, 5 hours, 5 min- 
utes, 35 8 seconds ) , from ascending node to as- 
cending node (see Node) , the anomalistic 
month (27 days, 13 hours, 18 minutes, 37.4 sec- 
onds), from perigee to perigee, the tropical 
month ( 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 4 7 sec- 
onds), from equinox to equinox, and the solar 
month, which is tlie twelfth part of a solar year, 
consisting of 30 days, 10 hours, 29 minutes, 4 
seconds Distinct from all these is the civil or 
calendar month, fixed by law for ordinary pur- 
poses, and consisting of a fixed number of days — 
fiom 28 to 31 — according to the ])articular 
month The calendar months, witli tlie number 
of davh l)(‘loiiging to each, are as follows 




Davs 

1 

January 

J1 

2 

Februarv 

2S 


“ (leap years) 

29 

3 

March 

31 

4 

5 

April 

May 

.10 

.11 

(J 

June 

30 

7 

July 

11 

S 

\UgU8t 

31 

9 

September 

30 

10 

October 

31 

11 

November 

30 

12 

December 

31 


The names by which the months are designated 
throughout Ohristcndoni were given them by the 
Romans In the earliest time the number of Ro- 
man months seems to have been ten, viz ( 1 ) 
Martins, (2) Aprilis, (3) Mams, (4) Junius, 
the remaining six weie numbered as the fifth 
month, sixth month, etc — (5) Quinctilis, (6) 
WextiliB, (7) Septeinbris, (8) Octobns, (9) No- 
vembris, (10) Decenibris The months are 
thought to have been lunar, hut how the year 
was filled out is unknown To the time of the 
kings 18 ascribed a reform according to which 
were added two new months, Januiirius and 
Febiuarius Febniaiy had 28 days ; March, May, 
Quinctilis, and October, 31 , the rest 29 The 
sum 18 355, being one in (‘xcess, seeing 354 days 
go to the lunai year The reason for the addi- 
tion, and for making months of 31 days instead 
of 30, as usual, is said to have been that luck 
lies ill odd numbers, hut this explanation is 
only the conjecture of an ancient writer Ad- 
justment with the sidereal year was effected by 
intercalating two montlis, respectively of 22 and 
23 days, inserted after February 23, the feast 
of the Terminalia (and ritual conclusion of the 
year), added in the course of a four-year period 
The odd day still was in excess, moreover, the 
pontifices, who were charged with the duty of 
making the intercalation, wore, by reasons su- 
perstitious or political, often induced to neglect 
their task , accordingly, the Roman months were 
constantly varying fiom their proper seasonal 
position and requinxi arbitrary adjustment In 
the reform of Julius Caesar (see Calendar) the 
10 days additional required to make a true solar 
year were distributed among the deficient months 
of 29 days , two each wore giveh to Sex til is, De- 
cember, and January ; one each to April, June, 
September, and November Hence our present 
numeration. The year was m^de to begin with 
January, shortly after the winter solstice The 
month Quinctilis received the name of Julius, 


and later Sextilis w^as given that of Augustus 
The Roman names wore adopted throughout 
Europe. In the French revolutionary calendai 
(see Calendar) the months received new names, 
which had reference to the w^eather, vegetation, 
and harvest, hut these were discarded when the 
revolutionary calendar went out of use As to 
symbolic art, the months have borrowed from the 
zodiacal signs. (See Zodiac ) In poetry they 
have received symbolic representation chiefly on 
the basis of tlieir seasonal characteristics in 
central and western Europe Consult William 
Hone, Everyday Book (London, 1838), and Cham- 
bers, Book of Days (new ed., ih , 1906). See 
Calendar , Moon 

MONTH. In hw, both solar (or calendar) 
and lunar months are recognized At the eaily 
common law, where the teini was not otherwise 
defined, it was held to mean the lunar month of 
28 days, except in case of commerdal pap(‘r and 
<»thei mercantile obligations, when, by the cus- 
tom of merchants, it was deemed to mean the 
calendar month of 30 or 31 days By statute 111 
England the term month, where it occurs in 
statutes, must he interpreted to mean calendar 
month, but this does not nlt(*r the common-law^ 
rule as to contracts and other transactions In 
tlie United States generally the tmm, unless 
otherwise defined, is usuallv construed to mean 
a calendar month, especially in contracts and 
other mercantile transactions It is so defined 
by statute in New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and oth(‘r States. Ilowevei, in the 
interpretation of the word where* found in stat- 
utes, it seems the commou-law lule still prevails 
m some jurisdicf 10 ns See Time 

MONTHOLON, m6NV>'lr)N', Charles Tris- 
tan, Marquis de (1783-1853) A Freneh sol- 
dier, horn 111 Paris He displayed gr(*at Z(‘al on 
behalf of the First Consul on the i8th Biumaire 
in the capacity of chef d’cscadi'on, served in a 
number of campaij>n8, and was severely w^ounded 
at Wagiam Nhipoleon made him hia chamber- 
lain in 1809 He heeame brigadier general in 
1814 and was appointed to the chief command m 
the Depaitment of Loire. On Napoleon’s abdi- 
cation Montholon remained in France, held aloof 
from the Bouihons and joined the Einjieior on 
his leturn fiom Elba He was present at W’ater- 
loo and aceompanied Napoleon to St Helena, 
continuing his devoted attentions to him till he 
breathed hi a last, and, having been named 111 his 
will as one of Ins trustees, sj)ared no exertion 
to cairy its provisions into effect. For partici- 
pating in Louis Napoleon’s unsuccessful coup 
at Boulogne in 1840 Montholon was sentenced to 
20 years’ imprisonment, but was pardoned in 
1848. In 1849 he was a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly With General Gourgaud he 
published Mdmoires pour scrinr d Vhistoire de 
France sous Napoleon, ('crits d Bainte TTdldne 
sous sa divide (1823) lie was also the author 
of Rdeits de la captivitd de Bainte IldUne (1847). 

MONTH^S MIND. In the Roman Catholic 
churcli, the requiem mass celebrated for a de- 
ceased person a month after death, as “year’s 
mind” was used for an anniversary mass in a 
similar case. In the ancient English church it 
meant constant prayer for a jicrson during the 
month after his death. 

MONTHYON, mfiN't^'dN'. An incorrect 
spelling of Monty on (q.v.). 

MONTI, m6n't$, Achille (1863™ ). An 

Italian physician Born in Arcisate (Como), 
he studied medicine at Pavia (M.D, 1887) and 
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under Koch at the Institute for Infectious Dis- 
eases at Berlin (1891-92). He then traveled m 
Europe and the United States, was lecturer at 
Pavia, and became professor of pathology at Pa- 
lermo (1895) and in 1899 at Pavia Among his 
works are* II pacsi di malaria et la preaerva^tone 
delV uomo (1891); La patalogia ceUulare e la 
patalogia parasitwna (1891); Le febrx malar- 
ichey etc (1892), 8u gh acheletm di alcune 
sGimnuG rachiUche (1900); iiu V latopatologm 
dci canal icoh contorii del rene (1903) He 
translated, with C. Golgi, ElemenU d' latologta 
normal 6 dclV uorna, from the German of S L. 
Schenk (1889). 

MONTI, Luigi (1830-1914) An Italian 
author and teacher, born at Palermo, Sicily. He 
participated in revolutionary outbreaks in 1848“ 
49, and, having been exiled, went to Boston, 
Mass, in 1850 There he taught the Italian 
language, becoming a piornincnt figure in the 
life of Boston and Cambridge. He served as an 
instructor at Harvard in 1854-59, receiving an 
honorary A M in 1857 , was United States Con- 
sul at Palermo in 1861-73, and returntKl to Bos- 
ton to devote himself to teaching and literary 
woik lie lectured at Lowell Institute, Boston, 
at Wellesley and Vassar colleges, and at Peabody 
Institute, Baltimoic Monti was the original of 
“the young Sicilian,’’ in Longfellow’s Tales of 
a Wayside inn, and he married a daughter of 
Thomas William Paisons (qv ), “the Poet” of 
the Tales, He translated Guerrazzi’s Beatrice 
Centex (1857), Manfred (1875), and Isabella 
Orsini (1881) , and published A Qrammar of the 
Italian Langnage (1855), Adventures of a Con- 
sul A broad ( 1878) , Leone, a novel in the “Round 
Robin Series” (1882) (Consult H W Longfel- 
low, Talcs of a Wayside Inn (Boston, 1863), and 
Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow ( Boston, 1886 ) . 

MONTI, Vincenzo (1754-1828) An Italian 
poet, born near Fusignano in the Province of 
Ferrara, Feb 19, 1754 He studied jurispru- 
dence very much against his will, being inclined 
to classical studies In 1778 he went to Rome 
and stayed there some time as secretary to 
Prince Braschi. In 1791 Monti’s evident leaning 
towards the ideas rcqiresented by the French Rev- 
olution brought him into bad odor, and the feel- 
ing against him was hardly allayed by the com- 
position of the Basseviliiana (1793), which 
seemed to show his hoiror of the excesses due 
to revolutions Finally in 1797 Monti lied from 
Rome and accompanied the French agent, Mar- 
mont, to Florence and Bologna Afterward at 
Milan he obtained a position in the government 
of that region, and when the Cisalpine Rejiublic 
fell he betook himself to Pans After Napoleon’s 
victory at Marengo he took the chair of oratory 
and poetry at the University of Pavia in 1802. 
By Napoleon’s favor he held a position at the 
College de France, where he ended his tragedy, 
Caio Oracco, and began in Dantesque style a 
poem on the mathematician Mascheroni When 
Napoleon became King of Italy Monti was made 
historiographer of the realm, an olllce which he 
lost in 1814, although he was permitted to retain 
his professorship. The rest of his life was passed 
in study, but was saddened by adversity. He 
died at Milan, Oct 13, 1828. 

The various political changes through which 
Monti passed reveal themselves in his literary 
works. The first edition of the lyrics of Monti 
was the Saggio di poesie (Leghorn, 1779) ; the 
next the Vcrsi (1788). In 1783 01 thereabout 


he began the Feroniade, a mythological poem in 
blank verse on the draining of the Pontine 
marshes. The work was never finished, although 
the poet spent the last years of his life in elab- 
orating it One of his most notable poems, be- 
cause of its perfection of form, was the Mascher- 
ontana (1801), in which the spirit of Mascheroni 
discourses on the misfortunes of Italy .To about 
1825 belongs the Sermonc sopra la mitologia, a 
manifesto in verse m fa\or of classicism and at- 
tacking romanticism Although his temperament 
was not eminently dramatic, Monti essayed the 
drama with some success. The AristocU^mo was 
printed at Parma in 1786 and performed at 
Valle di Roma in 1787 His Caleotto Manfiedi 
is really a romantic drama, it was published at 
Rome in 1788 Monti’s most successful dramatic 
composition is the Caio Graceo (Milan, 1802) 
His translations include versions of the Hatires 
of Persius, of a fragment of the Philoctctes of 
Sophocles, and, most notable of all, of the Iliad 
This last, published at Milan, 1810 and 1812, is 
pretty true to the tone of the Homeric epic 
Alonti’s piose works are less numerous than his 
works in verse Among them are the Lezumi di 
eloquenza, delivered from his chair at Pavia, 
the Lettcrc fdoloqtehe, the Lcttera, addressc'd 
to Bettinelli , and the Dialoghi, on the Italian 
language With the aid of his son-in-law, Perti- 
cari, he prepared a lexicographical work, the 
Propost a di alcnne eorrezioni ed aggiunte da 
Farsi al vocaholario della Crusca (Milan, 1817- 
26). Consult* A Monti, Vincenzo Monti, ri- 
cerche storiche e letterarie (Rome, 1873) ; OantO, 
Monti e V etd che fu sua (Milan, 1879) , Vicchi, 
Vini^enzo Monti, le leitere e la pohtiea in Italia 
dal 1750 al 1830, especiallv vols vi-viii (Faenza, 
1870, Rome, 1886-87) 

MONTIANO Y LUYANDO, m6na^-cl'n6 ^ 
l?)o-y4nM6, AgurtIn de (1697-1764). A Spanish 
poet, born at Valladolid His first poem, El roho 
de Dina, was written while he was a young man at 
Majorca Afti^rward he went to Madrid, where he 
was connected with the D(‘partment of State for 
many years He was a man of acknowledged au- 
thority in literary matters, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Spanish Academy of the Lan- 
guage, and became permanent dire'ctor of the 
Royal Academy of History, founded at Madrid in 
1738 With the accession of the Bourbon King 
Philip V everything French was the fashion, and 
all Montiano’s writings were designed to reor- 
ganize Spanish drama on the classic lines of 
Racine His two tragedies, Virginia and Ataulfo, 
were too dull ever to be acted, but when pub- 
lished they were accompanied by two Disciirsos 
sobre las tragedies espa holes (2 vols, Madrid, 
1750), which set forth Montiano’s dramatic 
principles and were distinctlv intluential 

MONTICELLI, m6n't^-chm$, Adolphe 
(1824-86). A French genre and portrait 
painter. He was born at Marseilles, studied at 
the Academy of Fine Arts in his native city, and 
when a young man went to Paris, where he lived 
almost 'continuously until 1870. He then re- 
turned to Marseilles and there passed the re- 
mainder of his life During his last years he 
was demented, his imagination ran not, and his 
paintings tended to become chaotic masses of 
color. Ills first manner was influenced by his 
study of the great Venetians, the great Dutch 
masters, of Delacroix and Diaz. Some splendor 
from each one of these sources enriched his own 
palette and brought to his second period remark- 
able color conceptions and combinations of tints. 
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Like Watteau, he painted “f^tes galantes,” which 
are his favorite subjects. In them figures of 
gorgeously clothf'd men and women are grouped 
beneath splendid trees, or on marble steps, while 
dogs, horses, and other animals are introduced 
as accessories. Such are his “Court of Henry 
III” (1874), a characteristic work, and “Court 
Ladies” and “The Court of the Princess,” both 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
He is quite as effective with an Eastern subject, 
a scene from Boccaccio, witli the landscapes of 
his own province, and with maiinea, “The Mirac- 
ulous Draft of Fishes,” a remarkable treatment 
of light effects on water, with still-life subjects 
and portraits. He is well represented in American 
collections, tliose of Mrs Ichabod T. Williams, 
New York, Sir William Van Home, Montreal, and 
especially in the Lambert collection, Paterson, 
N. J. Consult: Guigou, Vmgt planches d’apri^s 
les tableaux ortgtnaux de Monftcelh (Pans, 
1890) ; Gouirand, Monticelh (ib., 1900) ; F6zen- 
sac, “Moiiticolli,” in the Gazette dcs Beaux- iris, 
vol. XXV (3d series, ib , 1901) , Fame, Monticelh 
(ib, 1908). 

MON'TICEL'LO, mdn'ti-s^Fo or -clir‘F6 (It, 
little mountain). The name given by Thomas 
Jefferson to his residence and estate in Albemarle 
Co., Va., about 3 miles eaKst of Charlottesville. 
The mansion, designed by Jefferson himself and 
first occupied, though then in an unlinishcd con- 
dition, in 1770, stands on tlie summit of a hill 
overlooking a laige extent of the neighboring 
country, and was long one of the finest and most 
picturesque residences in the South It was 
Jefferson’s home for 56 years, but passed out of 
the hands of his hens a shoit time aftcT his 
death. On the estate Jefferson, his wife, and 
two daughters weie buried Uriah P. Levy, 
U.S.N., who purchased Monticello 10 years aft(‘r 
Jefferson’s death, willed it to the people of the 
United States Tlie will having been success- 
fully contested by heirs, Jellersoii M Levy, Con- 
gressman from New York, bought out the other 
owners. Subsequently lie spent a large sum on 
the improvement of the estate and restored it 
from the 218 acres to which it had bocoine le- 
duced to the original 750. Beginning about 
1912, Mrs. Martin W. Littleton, wife of a New 
York Congressman, earned on a campaign to 
have the government acquire the property by 
purchase or condemnation, the Virginia Legisla- 
ture memorialized Congress on the subject, and 
in 1915 Secretary of State Bryan urged Mr 
Levy, who had long been imwilliiig, to part with 
the property. Mr. I^evy finally agreed to sell for 
$500,000 (less than half the supposed valuation), 
provided Monticello should not be turned into a 
museum, merely, but be used as a Virginia home 
for Presidents of the United States. 

MONTICELLO, nion'tI-8?F6. A town and the 
county seat of Drew Co., Ark , 40 miles Avest of 
Arkansas City, on the Arkansas, Jvouisiana, and 
Gulf and the St Louis, lion Mountain, and 
Southern railroads (Map: Arkansas, D 4) 
There are cotton and other manufactures and a 
considerable trade in fruit, cotton, and lumber. 
The Arkansas Baptist Orphans Home is here, 
also Hinemon University School and the State 
agricultural school Tin* town owns its water 
works, sewage system, and ele(Jtric-light plant. 
Pop, 1900, 1579, 1910, 2274 

MONTICELLO. A city and the county seat 
of Jefferson Co., Fla , 31 miles east by north of 
Tallahassee, on the Seaboard Air Line and the 
Atlantic Coast Line railroads (Map Florida, 


Cl). It 18 interested principally in fruit grow- 
ing and cotton raising. Monticello is one of 
the oldest towns in Florida. Pop., 1900, 1076 j 
1910, 1829. 

MONTICELLO. A city and the county seat 
of Piatt Co , 111., 28 miles northeast of Decatur, 
on the Sangamon Kiver and on the Wabash and 
the Illinois Central railroads (Map* Illinois, 
H 5). It has a fine courthouse, the AlJerton 
Library, and an excellent liigh-school building. 
It 18 surrounded by a productive faiming and 
stock-raising country and has a large sirup fac- 
tory. The Avater works au* owned by the city. 
Pop, 1900, 1982, 1910, 1981 

MONTICELLO. A city and the county seat 
of White Co., Ind., 21 miles west of Logaiisport, 
on the Tippecanoe River and on the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St Louis and the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, and Louisville railroads 
( Map : Indiana, D 3 ) . Good water power is 
derived from the iiver; and there are various 
manufacturing establishments, the principal of 
which arc fiourmg mills, cement, tile, and agri- 
cultural-implement factories, thread mill, and a 
poultry-packing plant. Monticello contains a 
Carnegie library The watei woiks are owned 
and operated by the municipality Pop, 1900, 
2107, 1910, 2168 

MONTICELLO. A village and the county 
seat of Sullivan Co, N. , 113 miles by rail 
northwest of New Vork, on the New York, On- 
tario, and Western Railroad (Map* New York, 
A 1). There are manufactiirt'S ol leather goods, 
gloves, and perfume, but the village is known 
principally as a summer resort, attracting thou- 
sands of pi'rsons annually Bi'sides its many 
hotels and boarding houses thiTe are a high 
school, convent, and fine courthousi* The Mon- 
gaup Falls here afford oxcdlent watei power. 
Monticello was ravaged by lire 111 1909, the prop- 
erty loss being estimated at $1,000,000 The 
water works are owned by the village Pop , 
1900, 1160, 1910, 1941, 1915, 2166 

MONTIGNIES-SUR-SAMBRE, moN^te'nye'- 
sur-8jiN''br. A town of Belgium, in tlie Province 
of Ilainaut, situated 30 miles south of Brusseds 
It 18 the centre of a eoul-mining region and has 
machine shops, blast lunmces, rolling mills, nail 
factories, and manufactures of chicory Pop , 
1900, 18,440, 1910, 21,748 

MONTIJO, nn^n-te'Ho, EuoISnil-Mabie de 
Empress of the French See Fitgi5:nie-Marie de 
Mo.nti.to 

MONTILLA, mrtn-te'lyfi. A town of south 
Spain, in the Province of Cordova, 23 miles 
south of Cordova, on the railroad between that 
city and Malaga (Map Spain, C 4) It stands 
on a hillside rising from the south bank of a 
tributary of the Jenil Manufactures of coarse 
linen and earthcnwaie an* carried on and oil 
mills aie in o])eration. A famous white Avine, 
called Amontillado and possi'sscd of a peculiar 
flavor, is produced in tlie vicinity. The palace of 
the dukes of Medinaceli, located here, is the 
birthplace of Gonsalvo de C6rdoba, the Great 
Captain Pop, 1000, 12,943*, 1910, 13.565 

MONTJOIE, mfin'zlnvk', or MONTJOYE. 
The name given in the Middle Ages to any hil- 
lock situated on the boundary between two terri- 
torial divisions and serving as a meeting place 
for hostile armies From this the word became 
a common war cry. Special designations were 
added for each political division* eg., Montjoie 
Saint-Denis for the kings ol Franei*, Montjoie 
Saint-Gcorge for the kings of England, etc. 
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Montjoie is also the surname of the king-at-arms 
of France. 

HOI^TLOSIEB, m6N'16'zyil', FRANgoiB Bomi- 
NIQUE DE ReYNAUD, COUNT DE (1765-1838). A 
French politician and publicist, born at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Puy-de-D6me. In 1789 he was 
elected a deputy to the States-General, wliere he 
upheld the royal cause, and when the Constitu- 
ent Assembly gave way to the Legislative As- 
sembly in 1791, he emigrated and joined the 
royalist army at (>ibh*nz From 1794 to 1801 
he published the Ooumrr de Londres in London, 
and then for a short tune the Con rr ter de Ijondres 
et Parts in Pans. In 1802 he edited the Bulle- 
tin de ParUy conducting an anti-Fnglish agita- 
tion. At the wish of Napoleon he prepared De 
la monarchte fran^'aise (3 vols., 1814), a work 
intended as a justification of the Krapire. The 
clerical policies of Charles X after the Restora- 
tion aroused his anger and led him in 1826 to 
publish M^movres d consulter sur un aysteme 
rdhgieucD, politique, et tendant a renverser la le- 
hqion, la sontHC) rt la trone, which, like liis 
other writings of the same stamp, had liiuch m- 
iluence After the revolution of 1830 he sup-^ 
ported the government of Louis Philippe and 
in 1832 he entered the House of Peers lie wiote 
also Mcmoires aur la revolution fram^aiHt, le 
vonaulat, Vempiie, la reatauration, et les pnnet- 
paux evhientcvis qui Vont suunc (2 vols, 1829) 
and Myaterea de la rie huina^ine (2 vols, 1829). 

MONTLUC, moNTyk^, Blaibe de. See 
Monluc 

MONTLXJQON, mON'lii'soN^ A town in the 
Department of Allicr, France, on the Cher, 45 
miles northwest of Clermont-Ferrand (Map 
France, N, H 6). It is the industrial capital 
of Allier. Tile town consists of two parts — the 
mediawal portion on the steep right bank of the 
river with its liotel de ville, formerly a convent, 
anotlier abandoned convent used as a college, 
and its timbered houses dating from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, dominated by a castle- 
crowned hill (the ancient foitification now con- 
verted into bai racks) , and the newer portion 
extimding along the left bank of tlie Cher, where 
are located the extensive manufactories of glass, 
steel, iron, sewing machines, chemicals, and 
liquors The town owes its rapid development 
to the opening up of the Commentry coal field. 
It has a considerable trade in grain and fruit. 
Pop., 1901, 35,062, 1911, 33,799 

MONTMAGNY, mON'ma'ny^. A town and 
the capital of Montmagny Co , Quebec, Canada, 
on the St Lawrence River and the Intercolonial 
Railway, 35 miles east-northeast (direct) of 
Quebec (Map Quebec, H 4) The public build- 
ings and institutions include the couithouse, 
theatre, Roman CJatholic college and convent, 
high school, customhouse, and an asylum for the 
aged Among the manufacturing establishments 
are grist, saw, pulp, and lumber mills, caiding 
and planing mills, and manufactories of wagons, 
foundry and machine-shop products, sashes and 
doors * Butter is also jiroduced The town has 
an electric-lightmg system. Pop, 1901, 1919, 
1911, 2617 

MONTMAGNY, Charles Jacques TIuault' 
DE ( ‘^-c.1651) A governor of New France llis 
education was under Jesuit auspices and he be- 
came a Knight of Malta Though probably ap- 
pointed Covernor aotin after the death of Cluim- 
])lain in 1635, hi‘ did not arrive at Quebec until 
June, 1636. lluring his stay the strength of the 
colony increased, a seminary for Huion boys was 


founded, and the Iroquois were defeated in sev- 
eral skirmishes His administration was a con- 
tinued struggle to maintain the feeble French 
Settlements against the power of the Iroquois, 
during which the Huron and Algonquin allies of 
France were almost annihilated. Mary H. Cath- 
erwood's (qv ) Romance of DoUard (1889) was 
based on piihlie and private papers describing the 
fight at Richelieu River As a result of the light 
at the mouth of the Richelieu River a peace was 
made at Three Riv(*rs in 1645, but this was 
broken the next year Montmagny was intensely 
religious, but viewed with disfavoi the colony 
at Montreal, thinking it a mistake to divide the 
stnmgtli of the missionary forces. He was re- 
called in September, 1647 

MONTMARTBE, inbN'milr'tr’. A northern 
district of Pans 

MONTMEDY, moN'mA-d^^' A fortified town 
of the second class in the Depaitraent of Meuse, 
Fiance, near the German frontier, on the C'hiers, 
31 miles cast-southeast of Sedan It consists of 
tw’^o parts, the upper containing the citadel on a 
commanding lock 960 feet above the sea, and the 
lower portion, or Bas-M^dy, surrounded by a 
stiongly fortified wall It was in the line of 
tlie German invasion of France in 1870 and re- 
sisted bombardment in S(‘ptember, but succumbed 
to a second attack December 14. It was cap- 
tured by the GiTinans in the European War 
which began in 1914 (See War in Europe.) 
Pop , 1901,^ 2600, 1911, 2774 
MONTMORENCY, mOnt'mft-rSn'sT A vil- 
lage in Quebec Co , Canada, on the Quebec and 
Tught and Power Comjiany railways, 6 miles 
northeast of the city of Quebec (Map* Quebec, G 
4) The celebrated Montmorency Falls (q.v. ) are 
situated here TIhtp is a children's hospital 
A large cotton mill gives employment to over 
1000 persons and there are three saw mills The 
village owns its water, lighting, and sewerage 
stems Pop, 1911, 1717 
MONTMORENCY, mON'md'rilN's^'. An old 
and illustnous French family named from a vil- 
lage near Pans, wliose mpm1)er8 in 1327 received 
the title of first baron of France The mythical 
founder of the house is Lesrius (or lAshms), 
who IS said to have died with the martyr Diony- 
sius; the fust authentic lord of Montmorency is 
Boui’Ttard I, who lived in the tenth century. 
Mattrieu it (1189-1230) is the most famous 
member of the familv before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was called the Great Conatuble. In 
the reign of Philip Augustus he captured ChA- 
teau Gaillard, in Normandy, and in 1214 helped 
to win the battle of Bouvines, in 1226 he de- 
feated the Albigensi's, and during the regency of 
Queen Blanche, the mother ot Louis TX, was a 
powciful upholder of royal powder as opposed to 
that of the great vassals After Matthieu’s 
death the familv divided into two houses — ^the 
baronial branch of Montmoicncy and tlie younger 
line of Montmorency-L.ival The former attained 
the title of duki' wuth Anne de Montmorency 
(1493-1567) Re was born at Cbantillv and 
wais educated w itb the princes of the royal blood. 
Becoming a soldier at an earlv age, ne distin- 
guished himself by his gallantly and military 
skill in the wars of Francis I, particularly at 
Melegiiaiio (1515), at the defense of M^zi^res 
(1521), and in the battle of La Bieocca (1522). 
In 1522 he w^as made marshal of France and in 
1525 was taken prisoner with his sovereign in 
the battle of Pavia He then helped to negoti- 
ate the Treaty of Madrid, and in 1526 be^me 
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grand master of the royal household and Gov- 
ernor of Languedoc In 1536 he repelled Charles 
V’s attack on Marseilles, and in 1638 was made 
Constable of France In this capacity he di- 
rected the foreign and domestic affairs of France 
for some years with energy and ability. His 
brusqueness of manner, however, made him an 
object of dislike to many; and the suspicions of 
the King having been aroused against him, he 
was suddenly banished from court in 1541 The 
next SIX years were passed in retirement on his 
estates, but with the accession of Henry II (q v ) 
in 1547 he came again to tlie head of affairs, 
though he shared this power with Henry’s mis- 
tress, Diana of Poitiers, and the family of Guise. 
In 1557 he commanded the French army which 
was defeated at Saint-Quentin ( q.v ) Here he was 
taken prisoner, but was liberated by the treaty 
made at Cateau-Cambr<^si8 between France and 
Spain m 1559. During the minority of Charles 
IX Montmorency with the Duke of Guise and 
the Marshal Saint-Andr^ composed the famous 
triumvirate which resisted the influence of Cath- 
arine de’ Medici in state affairs He commanded 
tile royal army against the Huguenots, though 
Coligny was his nephew He was captured at 
Dreux (1562), but later gained several victories 
over them In 1663 he forced the English to 
evacuate Havre At the battle of Saint-Denis 
against the Huguenots under Cond6 he received 
a fatal woimd and died in Pans on the following 
day, Nov. U, 1567 — Henry II, fourth Duke of 
Montmorency (1595-1632), was the grandson of 
the Constable Anne de Montmorency and was 
born at Chantilly When he was 17 years of age 
Louis XIII made him Admiral of France and 
Viceroy of Canada, and in 1613 he became Gov- 
einor of Languedoc W^hen the Huguenot wars 
broke out afresh he fought successfully for the 
King and in 1625 took the islands of and 
Ol^ron during the siege of La Rochelle He aftei- 
ward gained other victories, and in 1630 received 
the chief command of the French troops in Pied- 
mont during the War of the Mantuan Succes- 
sion. He defeated the Spaniards and received 
the marshal’s baton. Having espoused, in 1632, 
the cause of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, brother of 
King Louis XIII, and opponent of Richelieu, he 
was declared guilty of high treason, and Marshal 
Schomberg defeated him at Casteliiaudry (1632) 
and took him prisoner He was earned to Tou- 
louse and there sentenced to death tii rough tlie 
influence of Richelieu. This sentence was sum- 
marily executed, in spite of powerful interces- 
sion on his behalf by various rulers, he was be- 
headed Oct. 30, 1632— La VAX. MAmiiEU JeaxN 
Fi£licite, Duke of Montraorency-Laval (1766- 
1826), was born in Paris He served in the 
American Revolution with his father; and after 
the outbreak of the French Revolution as a rep- 
resentative of the nobility in the Constituent As- 
sembly he urged the abolition of tlie privik'ges of 
his order, but he became conservative after the 
attack on tlie Tuileries After the overthrow of 
the constitutional monarchy of 1791 he joined 
Madame de Stael, with whom he was long inti- 
mate, at Coppet in Switzerland, and returned to 
France in 1795, then to become quite as closely 
attached to Madame R^camier, wliose memoirs 
give a vivid picture of him. In 1821 Mont- 
morency was appointed Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and as representative of France at the 
Congress of Verona (1822) urged armed inter- 
vention in Spain in behalf of Ferdinand VII 
In 1826 he was made a member of the French 


Academy. Consult Vetillard, KoUcc sur la vie 
de M Ic due de M ontmori'noy (Le Mans, 1826). 

MONTMOBENC Y-BOHTE VILLE. See 

Luxembouro, Duke of 

MOETT'MOBEN'CY, Falls of A picturesque 
cascade, 150 feet wide and 265 feet high, at the 
mouth of the Montmorency River, an affluent of 
the St. Lawrence, 6 miles northeast of Quebec, 
Canada (Maj) Quebec, O 4) They supply the 
power for Quelx'c’s ('l(‘(*tric jilants and are much 
visited by tounsts 

MONTMORENCY, Fran(;ois Xavier de 
Laval-. See Laval-Montmorfncy, F. X. 

MONTMORENCY ET D'ANGOHLEME, 
Duchesse ue. See Diane de France 

MONTORO, inftn-tr/rb A town of south 
Spam, 111 the Province ot Coidova It is situ- 
ated on a roekv peninsula formixl by the south 
bank of the Oun(lal(]Uivir, 27 miles by rail east- 
iioitlieast of Coidova (Map- Spam, C 3) The 
river is here spanned hy one of its best bridges, 
built in the sixteenth eenturv by popular sub- 
scription In spite of the iiiioven ground, the 
^streets are well paved and they aie lighted by 
eleetneity. One of the largest and best hospi- 
tals of south Spam is located heie There are 
many interesting Roman, Gothic, and Moorish 
remains. The chief industiy is the manufacture 
and exportation of olive oil Pop , 1910, 15,144 

MONTORSOLI, mon-tor's^-M. Fra Giovanni 
Angelk'O (or Angioloda) (1507-63) A Flor- 
entine sculptor and architect He was born at 
Montoiholi. worked in Florence, Rome, Genoa, 
Bologna, and Messina, visited Pans; and died 
in 1563 m Florence, wlieic be was inteired in a 
tomb erected by bimsclf (1561) in the chapter 
house of the Annunziata Church lie was for 
a short time connected with the Order of the 
Servites, wlience the Fra eomrnonlv prefixed to 
Ids name His earliest important work was at 
Genoa (1522 25), wiiere he built or enlarged the 
Seira and Dona palaces and remodeled the in- 
terior of the chureli of San Mateo, to which he 
added a chapel Avith a monument to Andrea 
Dona Between 1530 and 1534 he assisted Mi- 
chelangelo on the Medicean Chajiel, Florence, for 
which he carvixl the statue of St Cosmas In 
1547 he went to Messina, where he executed the 
fountain m front of the cathedral and another 
near the eustomhouse, besides designing several 
chapels in tlie cathedral, the church of San 
Lorenzo, and tlie lighthouse 

MONTOTJR, mon-loor', Rsthfr An Indian 
chieftamess, usually known by the name of 
Queen Esther. Slic is reputed to have been the 
granddaughter of Count de Erontenae, and be- 
came the wife of Eghobund, a chief of the Seiie- 
eas Owing to her strength of mind she gained 
great influence among her people She several 
times visited Philadelphia with the delegates of 
the Six Nations, and is said to have comported 
herself on such occasions with dignity and good 
manners Despite some good qualities, however, 
she was at heart a savage, and m the Wyoming 
massacre of duly, 1778, tomahawked more than 
a dozen helpless prisoners in revenge for the 
death of lu^r son, who was killed the day before 
Consult Frederick Cook, Journals of the Military 
Expedition of Major-Oeneral John Sullivan 
against the Six Nations of Indians' in 1779, with 
Records of Otm^tennial Celebrations (Auburn, 
N. Y, 1887) 

MONT FELEE. See PelIck, Mont 

MONTPELIER, m5nt-pe'ly?^r A city in 
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Blackford To., Ind., on the Salonionia Hivor, 39 
miles by rail south by west of Fort WaMie, on 
the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati, and Louisville Rail- 
road (Map* Indiana, C 3). It ih surrounded by 
oil wells, and has machine shops, hrass and iron 
foundries, stone erusheis, and uianufactoiies of 
steel castinjiifs and shovels Montpelier contains 
a Carnegie library Fop , 1900, 3405, 1910,2786. 

MONTPELIER. A village in Williams Co., 
Ohio, 59 miles west of Toledo, on the St doseph 
River and on the M abash Railroad (Map Ohio, 
A 2). It contains lailioad rejiair shops and has 
a large manufactory of hardware-stoK' fixtures 
The village owns its water vvoiks and electiic- 
hght plant Fop, 1900, 1869, 1910, 2759 
MONTPELIER A eity, the eapital of Vei- 
moni, and county H('at of Waslnntfton Count\, 40 
miles by tail southeast of Burlington, on th(‘ 
Winooski Rnei and on tli(‘ Cential Vermont and 
the Montpelier and Wells River railroads (Ma]) 
Vermont, 1) 4) The handsome capitol is built 
of granite, its dome rising to a height of 121 
feet, and surmounted by a statue representing 
Agriculture Among other fi'atures of the city 
are the State Library, the Wood Ait Gallery, the 
Kellogg-Ilubhard Library, Washington County 
grammar and Montpelier high schools, the his- 
torical society, courthouse and city hall build- 
ings, State arsenal, Fi'deral Building, National 
Life Building, Montpelier Seminary, Green 
Mount Chapel, Heaton Hospital, and the Mont- 
pelier Country Club The piincipal industries 
aie gianite Avorking and the manufaetur(‘ of sad- 
dlery, haidware, clothesjuns, patent medicines, 
crackers, and saw-mill and other machinen 
Th(‘ city controls an important trade with the 
surrounding region, uhicli is largtdy agricultural, 
and 18 the c(*ntre of large insurance interests 
The city ovmis and ojiciates the watiu* works 
J’op, 1900, 6266 1910, 7856 A cliaiter to the 

land about Montpelier was seemed in 1781, but 
no settlcimait was made until 1787. In 1791 
Mont])clici was oigani/ed as a town and in 1805 
became the capital of the State, it was incorpo- 
rated as a \illag(* in 1855, and in 1894 it was 
chartered as a city Moritpelici is the birthplace 
of Adnuial (ieoige Dewey (qv ) Consult D F 
Thompson, Jlisloty of Montprhn, J7^1-]S60 
(Montpelu'r, 1860), and lU’inenwav, History of 
the Toun of Movtpclier (ih, 1882) 

MONTPELLIER, uioN'pdl'lyA.' The capital 
of the De])artmeiit of Hi'wault, France, at the 
junction of the J.c/ and Meidaiisun, 76 miles 
west by noith of Marseilles and 7 miles from 
the Mediterranean, wutli winch it is connected 
by canal (Map France, S., H 5) Seen fiom a 
distance Montjudlier has an imposing appeal - 
ance Its suburbs ar(‘ clean and well built, al- 
though the older portion of the town has nar- 
row, crooked streets Boulevards have replaced 
the ancient w^alls and mediirval fortifications, 
of which the only remains ar(‘ the citadel and 
the twidfth-ccntuiy Tour do la Babotte. The 
principal attraction is the Feyroii, or public 
square, on high ground commanding splendid 
views of the Alps, the C^'wennes, the Pyrenees, 
and the Mediterranean It is ornamented with 
a triumphal arch and equestrian statue, both 
commemorating Louis XIV The water works, 
water tower, and aqueduct, having a double- 
arched structure 2893 feet long, are monumental 
features. The most noteworthy buildings are 
the theatre, the exchange, the halls of justice, 
the prefecture, and the observatory. Montpellier 
University, founded in 1289, with faculties of 


law, medicini*. science, letters, and pharmacy, 
had (1913) 1958 students and a library of 125,- 
000 volumes, including many old and rare works 
There are also schools of agriculture. Montpel- 
lier lias a botanical garden, founded in 1593, and 
one of tJie oldest in PAirope, a public library of 

130.000 \oliimes, and a museum, founded by the 
painter F. X Fahre, containing one of the finest 
jirovincial collections of jiaintiiigs and curios in 
hTance The climate is mild, and the city is a 
favonte winter resort for invalids. Among the 
indnstri(‘s the making of wine is the most im- 
portant. Machinery, eliemicals, scales, billiard 
tables, candles, chocolate, papiT, soap, baskets, 
coiks, sugar, leather, cotton, and woolen goods 
aie manufactured, and tlie city is noted for its 
fin(‘ coiif(‘etionerv There is an important trade 
in manufactured articles, wiiie, olive oil, and 
fruits Founded in the eighth century about a 
Benedictine abbey, Montjiellier began to pros- 
per in tlie twelfth centiirv, when its school of 
medicine acquired fame It had a stirring his- 
tory in the Middle Ages, during which it was 
lor a time undei the rule of Aragon, Majorca, 
and Navarre, before its final union with France 
towaids the close of the foiiiteenth century 
Gonite, the philosopher, was born at Montpellier. 
It w’as a stionghold of the Protestants during 
the wars of the Reformation Fop., 1001, 75,- 
9.50, 1911, 80,230 Foil suit Aigiefeuille, His- 
toire (fr MontpeUier (Montpelliei, 1877-88) , 
Guiraud, Rceherchcs lopographiqnes 8 U 1 Mont- 
peUier (ib, 1895), Febie, Histone de Montpel- 
lier (ih, 1897) 

MONTPELLIER, XJxiveksjtv of A French 
nniversitv As eaily as tlie first half of the 
twelfth century th(‘ university of medicine* at 
Monipelliei wms famous beyond any otlier in 
Europe save yalerno To this, about 1160, was 
added a univiTsity of law" by Flacentinus, a dis- 
tinguislied doctor of law exilt'd from Bologna 
and Mantua A university of theology grew" up 
aiound a Garthusian college founded in 1263, 
and a univeisity of arts came into existence 
Homewdiat eailier Besuh's the* colleges of the 
four iiieiidicant orders, scmmi others were founded 
from time to time, and fiom the twelfth to the 
fourteenth ermfury Montpelliei was one of the 
great universities of Euiojie Save in medicine, 
the fame of the university declined greatly after 
the latter period It lemained the chief medical 
Bcliool of France till modern times Here Rabe- 
lais taught in 1537, and in the next eentur\, 
duiiiig a peiiod of Protestant supremacy, Casau- 
bon. Gilder Napoleon the university w^as reor- 
ganized and throwm into the general Rcheme of 
national education It comprises four faculties — 
law, medicine, mathematics-science, and philos- 
ophy — besides a school of pliarmacy. In 1913 
it hkd 1958 students Its library contains nearly 

125.000 volumes 

MONTPENSIER, mdN'piiN'sy^i', Anne Makie 
Louise dX4bi.i^:ans, Duchess OF (1627-93) The 
daughter of Gaston d 'Orleans, brother of Louis 
XIIT of France, known as La Grande Mademoi- 
selle She grew up beautiful, eccentric, and am- 
bitious While still a child there w^as idle talk 
of a marriage with Louis XIV of France, and 
subsequently her matiimonial aspirations cen- 
tred about the persons of the future Philip IV of 
Spam, the Emperor Ferdinand HI, and his 
brother, the Archduke Leopold All these plans 
iniBcariied, probably through the secret hostil- 
ity of Caidinal Mazariii. Upon the outbreak of 
tlie troubles of the Fronde, Mademoiselle, with 
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her worthlesg father, whom she appears to have 
loved, remained faithful to the court, but in 

1651 she embraced the cause of the great Cond5, 
whom she originally hated most bitterly, but 
later seemingly sought in marriage Her van- 
ity and courage found delight in the role of 
party leader, which she now was enabled to 
play. In March, 1052, she Jicid tlie city of 
Orleans against the ro>al army and then went 
to Pans, where her masculine decision made her 
for a time the leader practically of the resistance 
to the King. On July 2, 1652, when Cond5, 
after stubborn hgliting in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, had been decisivelv beaten by Turenne, 
Mademoiselle saved the Prince’s army from an- 
nihilation by training the guns of the Bastille on 
the royal forces and opening the gates of the 
city to leceive tlie defeated troops In Octolier 
she was banished from tlie court and lived for 
some time m retirement She was recalled to 
court in 1657 and after some years fell violently 
in love with the Duke of ]./au7un (qv ), a hand- 
some and accomplished Gascon cavalier and a 
favorite of Louis XIV lu December, 1670, the 
King consented to the marriage, but within 
three days withdrew his sanction, owing prob- 
ably to tiie enmity of Madame dc Montespan for 
Mademoiselle In the following year Lauzun was 
thrown into the Bastille, where he remained for 
10 >cars in spite of the exertions of Mademoi- 
selle, who finally obtained his freedom by ceding 
the County of Eu and the Principality of Donibes 
to the Duke of Maine, son of Madame do Moii- 
tespan. There is some reason to believe that 
a secret marriage took place between Lauzun and 
Mademoiselle. It is certain that Lauzun repaid 
her devotion by brutal neglect and that they 
became totally * estranged. She left Ifdmoires, 
first published at Amsterdam in 1720 and sub- 
sequently edited by Ch^ruel (Pans, 1858). A 
religious essay, The Eight Beatitudes ^ has been 
edited in 1908 by E Rodocanachi under the title 
Vn oui rage de p\6i6 ineonuu Consult Mar- 
gerie, La Grande Maclemo'iseVe (Nancy, 1800); 
Arvede Barine, La Oiande M ademoisellc^ 16*27- 

1652 (New York, 1002) , id., Louts JIV and la 
Grande Mademoiselle, 1652-1693 (ib, 1005); 
E. C Price, Princess of the Old World (ib., 
1907). 

MONTPENSIER, Antoine Marie Phttjppe 
TjOTTIS D’OiiLTi:ANS, DuKE OF ( 1824-00), fifth son 
of Louis Pliilippe. He was educated at the Ool- 
Rge Henri TV and vent to Africa in 1844 as 
lieutenant in the artillery. After a tour in the 
East he married, in 1846, the Infanta Luisa de 
Bourbon, sister of Queen Isaliella II of Spain. 
The marriage created great excitement, Louis 
Philippe being generally credited with the in- 
tention to seat his son upon the throne of Spain. 
During the revolution of 1848 the Duke resided 
in England, liut soon returned to Spain, taking 
up his residence at Seville. In 1850 he was ap- 
pointed captain general of tin* Spanish army 
During the political agitation preceding the 
flight of Isabella the Duke quitted Spain Re- 
turning in 1868, under the provisional govern- 
ment, he offered himsidf as a candidate for the 
throne, but destroyed what(*ver chances for elec- 
tion he may have had bv killing his cousin, the 
Infante Don Enrique de Bourbon, in a duel, 
March 12, 1870. His okh‘st daughter, Marie, 
was married to the Count of Paris in 1848, and 
his third daughter, Maria de las Mercedes, mar- 
ried her cousin, Alfonso XII, in 1878. 

MONTBEAL, mdn'tr^-ftP ( Ft , Mount Royal). 


The largest city in tin' Dominion of Canada, 
situated in Hoohelaga County in the Province of 
Quebec, 180 miles by rail southwest of the city 
of Quebec and 420 miles by rail north of New 
York, on the southeast side of Montreal Island 
(30 miles long by 7 to 10 miles wide), at the 
confiuence of the St Lawienee and Ottawa 
riveis, 020 miles from the sea by the course of 
the St. Lawi eiice ( Map Quebec, E 5 ) It oc- 
cupies a low tract of land between the St Law- 
rence River and Mount Royal, a mountain rising 
to an elevation of 760 feet above the sea, which 
gives a picturesque background to every view of 
the city, the summit being laid out as a public 
park of 460 acres Fine residential streids lie 
in terraces upon the slope The chief business 
streets are St. Janies, St Paul, St Lawrence, 
Mc(Lll, Bloury, Craig, Notie Dame, St Cath- 
eiine, Ontario, and Wellington The French 
section is on the east, the dividing line being 
St Lavrence Sti(*et Montrc'al is about 7 miles 
long and contains many puidic squares and 
jiarks, such as Dominion (with a statue of Sir 
John A Macdonald and a monument to (Ca- 
nadian soldiers wlio fell in the Boer War), Vic- 
toria (with a fountain and a statue of (^ueeu 
Victoria), St Louis, and Die Vigor Gardens, 
Lafontame, and Mount Royal parks The build- 
ings are largely of gray limestone, quarried m 
the vicinity, and include the church of Notre 
Dame, bnilt in 1824, opposite the site of an 
earlier church (1672) ; it is one of the largest 
cathedials m Amciica, being 255 feet long bv 
146 feet wide, and can accommodate over 10,000 
people Its towers are 220 feet liigli and have a 
noted chime of bells. Near it is the S(*minaiy 
of St Sulpiee, the oldest building in Montreal 
(1684). Other important edifices and places of 
interest are the courthouse, city liall , Bank of 
Montreal; customhouse, the old Clulteau de 
Ramezay (1705), for a time the oflieial residence 
of the Biitish governors and the headquarters 
of tlie American gtmeral and commissioners in 
1775-76; the Cham]) de Mars, the old jiarade 
ground of the Fiencli and British troops; 
Jacques Cartier Square, with a statue of Nelson 
(1808) ; Bonsecours Market, 500 feet long; the 
church of Notre Dame dc Bon Sec ours, St 
Patrick’s Cliiireh; the cathedral of St. Janies, 
on Dominion Square, a reproduction on half 
the scale of St Peter’s in Rom(\ Clmst Chuieh 
Cathedral (Episcopal), a fine example of Gothic 
architecture; St. James’s Mcdhodist Church; 
church of Notre Dame de Lourdes (1874) , the 
Jesuit Cluireh, noted for its frescoes; St. An- 
drew’s; St. Paul’s, St. George’s; Erskine Pios- 
byteiian; and Mountain Street Methodist The 
Windsor, Place Viger, Ritz-Carlton, and Queen’s 
hotels are fine structures. Among other points 
of interest are the Fraser Institute, a public 
library; the art gallery; the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic deaf and dumb asylums; an 
asylum for the blind, and the convents of the 
Hfdy Names of Jesus and Mary, and Villa 
Maria. The most important educational insti- 
tutions aie McGill College (qv. ), founded in 
1824 by a bequest of James McClill, also con- 
taining the Macdonald scientific laboratories, 
the Redpath Library, an observatory, and a 
natural history museum; the Montreal branch 
of the Roman Catholic Laval Univeisity; and 
the College de Montreal, or Petit Si^minaire. 
There are Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and other 
colleges, academies, schools, and libraries; Grey 
Nunnery, a hospital and orphan asylum; Naza- 
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reth Asylum for blind children, the H6tol Bieu, 
founded in 1644 by Mademoiselle Mance, an 
original settler of Montreal, the Royal Victoria, 
the Montreal General, the Notre Dame, the 
Children’s Memorial, and the Western hospitals; 
and the Victoria Rillea and Royal Scots arm- 
ories and the Drill Sheds. There are many pub- 
lications printed in French and T]nglish The 
leading dailies are the Oa^ettc^ founded in 1778 
and continuous since 1795, the Her aid, the i^tar, 
and the Witness 

Montrears wealth and importance first ac- 
crued from the fur, lumber, and giain trade of 
the Northwest It is now the metropolis of 
Canada and the chief commercial city and port 
of entiy. Its fine harbor, with quays, wharves, 
and docks of solid masoniy extending for miles, 
lies at the head of ship navigation and accom- 
modatfis vessels up to 30-feet draft at low water 
The construction of canals has enabled Montreal 
to command the navigation of the Great flakes 
’I'he Lachine Canal was opened in 1825, the 
Grand Trunk Railway in 1852; the Victoria 
tubular bridge, built over the St Lawrence in 
1854 59, was reconstructed and enlarged as a 
truss bridge m 1898-99, the Champlain and St. 
Lawrence Railway, fiom Laprairie to St John’s, 
was opened m 1830, and the Canadian Pacific in 
1886. Other railways entering Montreal are 
the Intercolonial, Canadian Northern, Giand 
Trunk Pacific, New York Central, the Central 
Vermont, the Rutland, the Quebec, Montreal, 
and Southern, and the Delaware and Hudson. 
Various steamship lines run to transatlantic 
ports, and lines also run to the chief eastern 
Canadian ports The exports in 1013 amounted 
to $99,398,102, and the imports to $154,485,087; 
in 1800 they were respectively $31,660,216 and 
$45,934,406. In 1013 the total number of ocean- 
going ships entering poit was 820, of a total 
tonnage of 2,690,535 Inland clearances num- 
bered 13,426, of a measurement of 5,703,467 
tons The exports and manutaeturea include 
lumber, gram, floiu, apples, butter, phosphates, 
cheese, boots, shoos, cottons, woolens, clothing, 
ruhlier goods, hardwaie, glass, carriages, sleighs, 
drugs, paints, steam engines, locomotives, rail- 
way cars, electric goods, confectionery, cernent, 
tobacco, machinery, boilers, sewing machines, 
musical instruments, ])a])er, etc There are also 
saw, flour, and rolling nulls, brass and iron 
foundries, lead works, etc., gas and electric- 
light plants, electric street railroads, and a 
costly system of water works The value of the 
manufactured output in 1910 was $166,296,972, 
as compared with $71,099,750 in 1900, an in- 
crease of over 133 per cent Electric power for 
manufactiu ing is supplied from Shawimgan 
Falls, Lachine Rai)ids, and Chambly Rapids. 
There are many banks, the chief of which is the 
Bank of Montreal, one of the world’s greatest 
banks The bank clearings in 1913 were $2,879,- 
118,000. The climate presents great extremes 
of heat and cold, the teraiiorature reaching 90° 
in summer and sometimes sinking to 20° below 
zero in winter. The winter carnivals which 
formerly attracted thousands of visitors to en- 
gage in gay skating tournaments, m snowshoe 
parades, masquerades, tobogganing, and the 
storming of the ice castle (generally erected m 
Dominion Square) by torchlight are no longer 
prominent as a feature of the winter diversions. 

Montreal’s first recoul dates from 1535, when 
.lacques Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence and 
found an Indian village named Hochelaga at the 


foot of the mountain — a name still preserved in 
a portion of the modern city. It was inhabited 
by the Hochelaga or BeaVer Indians, active 
traders, wfiio traversed the St. Lawrence from 
their district to Ottawa. When Champlain vis- 
ited the spot in 1603 the Indian towm had van- 
ished, as the result of a war between the Hurons 
and the Iroquois, and here he established, eight 
years later, a trading ])ost In 1642 Paul de 
Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneiive, for La Cora- 
pagnie de Montr^^al found(‘d the Ville Marie-do- 
Montr^^'al on romantic ideas of religion and 
patriotism The town was engaged in struggles 
with the Iroquois for inauy \eara and its in- 
habitants suffered many hardships, but in 1665 
the Marquis dc Tracy arrived from France with 
the famous Carignan-Sali6ies Regiment, which 
broke the power of the led men In 1672 tho 
town became the centre of the fur trade and 
the starting point for military and exploring 
expeditions, fiom which it IxM'ame known as the 
Mother of Citi(*s Mhth Indian massacres and 
Avarfare, and strife between the religious and 
civil authorities, Monti eal soon acquired a ro- 
mantic history In 1760 the British took tho 
town, and tlieir entry marked a new era. In 
1775-76 it was occupied by the Continental 
forces, but tlie citizens resented Franklin’s in- 
citement to revolt against British rule In 1844 
it was made the seat of the Canadian govern- 
ment, but it lost the honor after the riot of 
1849, when the Parliament buildings w'ere de- 
stroyed by the mob The British garrison was 
removed in 1870. In 1901 a great fire devastated 
four acres of the commercial portion of the city, 
the Board of Trade building constituting the 
chief loss. The damage was estimated at 
$4,000,000. 

With its suburbs Montreal’s population num- 
bered, in 1901, 266,826, half being French, the 
rest of Irish, English, and Scottish descent, in 
1911, 470,480; in 1015 (local est ), 570,000; in- 
cluding suburbs, 656,500 Three-fourths of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics, and the city 
is the seat of both Roman Catholic and Anglican 
bishops. 

Consult* A. Sandham, Ville Marie: or, 
(Sketches of Monti eal Past o>7ul Present (Mon- 
treal, 1870) , W Maclennan, Montreal and Some 
of the Malcei'S Thereof (ib, 1893); N M Hin- 
slielwood, Montreal and, Vicimty (ib., 1904) ; 
and the authorities referred to under Cais'ADA 
See Plate of Lachine Rapids 

MONTBEAL. An island in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, formed at the junction of the 
Ottawa w*itli the St Lawrence River (Map. 
Quebec, E 5). It is 30 miles long, 1() miles 
wide at its greatest breadth, and contains 197 
square miles. It is of great fei tility and produc- 
tiveness and is celebrated for its apple orchards 
Undulations, called coteaux, culminate in Mount 
Royal, 769 feet high llie city of Montreal is 
located on it. 

MONTREAL ALBANO, mon'trft-liP dftl- 
bd'no, or Fra Mostaib., fril mfi'r^-d'iri, or Mon- 
BEALE (?-1354) A famous Italian condottiere 
He was a native of Piovence (France) and as a 
young man entered the Order of the Knights of 
St. John, but w^as expelled. He subsequently 
distinguished himself as a soldier under Louis 
I of Hungary in the wars with Naples About 
1353 he started his Great Company, a band of 
mercenaiies, wdiich soon became the terror of 
Italy In 1354 he aided Rienzi in getting 
possession of Rome, but was later accused of 
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intriguing with Rienzi'g enemies, the Colonna. 
He was seized and, after a short trial, beheaded 
on Aug. 29, 1354. Consult Ferdinand Gregoro- 
vius, History of the Oity of liofne in the Middle 
Ages, vol. vi (trans. from the 4th Ger. ed., Lon- 
don, 1898). 

MONTREXJIIi, mdN'tr6'y\ A town of France 
in the Department of Some, situated 5 miles 
east of Paris, near Vincennes It is surrounded 
by large peach orchards, has gypsum quarries, 
and manufactures porcelain, paints, toys, 
pianos, gelatin, glue, soaps, glass, and chemicals. 
Pop. (commune), 1901, 31,673, 1911, 43,217. 

MONTBEUIIi, Gerbert de (fl. c.1260). A 
French poet of the thirteenth century about 
whom hardly anything is known His great 
work is th<^ Roman de Id inolette (q.v ). Ger- 
bert also wrote a long sequel to the I*erc€val of 
Chrestien cle Troyes This sequel is still 
unpnnted 

MOHTREtJIL (MONTEREAU), Pierre de 
(V_J266) A French architect of the Gothic 
period He w^as principal architect to Louis IX, 
for whom, in 1245—48, he built the Sainte 
Chapelle (qv ), one of the finest creations of 
the matured Gothic style Among other impor- 
tant w'orks built by him were the refectory and 
the lady chapel of the monastery of Saint-Ger- 
main des Pr^s, destroyed during the Revolution, 
the original Sainte Chapelle at Vincennes (de- 
molished 1400), and possibly the refectory of 
Saint-Martin des Champs at Pans His rela- 
tive, Eudes de Montreuil (died 1289), archi- 
tect, engineer, and sculptor, accompanied St. 
Louis to the Holy Land, where he fortified 
Jaffa. Returning to Pans m 1254, he built 
there the Hospice des Qumze Viiigts, the chief 
asylum of the blind, and a number of churches. 
All of these buildings weie demolished during 
the Revolution In 1285 he became architcn-t to 
the King. For his oivn tomb in the church of 
the Cordeliers he carved a relief of himself be- 
tween his two wives 

MONTREXTX, mdN'tre'. A parish in tbo 
Clanton of Vaud, Switzerland, at the east ex- 
tremity of Lake Geneva, including the villages 
of Vernex, Clarens, Territet, Glion, Veytaux, 
Colonges, Charnex, and others (Map* Switzer- 
land, A 2) The district is noted for its ro- 
mantic Alpine scenery and mild, healthful cli- 
mate and 18 a favorite resort of tourists and 
invalids during fall and winter months From 
Glion a rack and pinion railway leads up to the 
Rochers de Naye, at 5800 feet elevation, com- 
manding a magnificent view Near Veytaux is 
the celebrated castle of Chillon. Pop , 1900, 
16,854; 1910, 18,800. Consult F. H. Gribble, 
Montreux (New York, 1908). 

MONTROND, mON'trON', Casimir, Ooukt of 
(1768-1843). A French political agent. He 
served in the array up to the Revolution and 
then rashly stayed in Paris instead of accom- 
panying his family in exile. In 1794 he was 
arrested and imprisoned, but escaped with 
Mademoiselle de Coigny, Duchess of Fleury, the 
heroine of Ch<^nier’s Jeune captive, whom he 
married, but soon divorced. It was at this time 
that he came under th influence of Talleyrand 
and became his most trusted agent Having 
been persecuted by NafJoleon, whose regime he 
severely criticized, he was exiled in 1809, finally 
escaping to England in 1812. Montrond was 
prominent in bringing about the Second Restora- 
tion After the revolution of 1880 he lived in 
England, where he boasted that Louis Philippe 


paid him 20,000 francs a year to speak Well of 
him in the English clubs. He returned to 
France and died soon afterward. 

MONTROSE, mont-roz'. A royal, municipal, 
and police burgh and seaport in Foifarshire, 
Scotland, at tlie mouth of the South Esk, 90 
miles northeast of Edinburgh (Map. Scotland, 
F 3) The town stands on a level peninsula 
betwwn the mouth of the river and the basin of 
the Esk (an expanse 7 miles in ciicumferencc 
and dry at low water). It has a town hall, 
academy, museum, house of refuge, and royal 
asylum A fine suspension bridge connects the 
town with Rossie Island The magnificent 
towa*r, named the Scuidyness Lighthouse, is at 
the mouth of the Esk The town has one of 
the best golf coiirsi's in Scotland Flax spiii- 
iiiiig 18 the chi(*f industry; Imen, canvas, rope, 
starch, soap, chemicals! machinery, leather, 
cabinetw’ork, and beer are the chief products. 
Fish curing and shipbuilding are also carrunl 
oil Tile corj) oration owns the \vator supply 
The harbor, one of the best on the east coast, 
has quays and dry and wet docks, and affords 
accommodation to vessels drawing 19 feet 'J'he 
principal exports are manufactured goods, agri- 
cultural produce, and fish , imports, timber and 
coal. The city was chaitered in the twelfth cen- 
tury by David 1 and was made a royal burgh 
in 1362. Pop., 1901, 12,427, 1911, 12,066 Con- 
sult Mitchell, History of Montrose (Montrose, 
1866). 

MONTROSE, inon-troz' A city and the 
county seat of Montrose Co., Colo , 353 miles hv 
rail southwest of Denver, on the Denvei and 
Kio Grande Railroad and on the Uncompahgn* 
and Gunnison livers (Map* Colorado, B 3) ft 
18 in the Uncompahgi'o valley, a distriet made 
highly pioductive by inigation, the govt^rnmoni 
having completed the (Rinnison Tunnel hole, 
which IS 6 miles long, and is engaged in farm- 
ing, fruit growing, and stock raising There 
aie flour mills, a brick and tile plant, and 
municipally ouned water works Montrose has 
adopted the commission-manager form of gov- 
ernment Pop, 1900, 1217, 1910, 3254 

MONTROSE, m5nt-roz' A borough and the 
county scat of Susquehanna Co , Pa , 46 miles 
noitli by west of Scranton, on the Lackawaiiiui 
and the Lehigh Valley railroads (Map Penn- 
sylvania, K 2) It is knowTi as a summer re- 
sort, having an attractive and elevat(*d location, 
some 2000 feet above the sea, and contains a 
public library and an historical society build- 
ing There are creameru^s and manufactories of 
cut glass, boxes, sawing machinery, lumber, etc. 
Pop, 1900, 1827; 1910, 1914. 

MONTROSE, mont-ioz', James Graham, 
first Marquis of (1612-50). He was the son of 
John, the fourth Earl of Montrose, and his 
family can be tiaced back to 1128 He studied 
at Glasgow and at St Salvator’s College, St 
Andrews, and in 1626 succeeded to his father’s 
earldom. After studying and traveling for some 
years he became involved in 1637 in the national 
movement, for Charles I had treated him coldly 
and the King’s representative in Scotland, Ham- 
ilton, was vain and incapable. In 1638 was 
signed the National Covenant, which was to 
prevent the introduction of the Prayer Book 
and the ascendancy of the bishops in Scotland. 
In support of the Covenant, Montrose took up 
arms several times, until the Treaty of Berwick 
(June 18, 1639) put an end to the fighting. 
About this time Montrose met Charles I, and 
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partly through his personal influence, and also 
because the Scottish Pailiament had fallen 
under the control of the radical Presbyterians, 
Montrose became a supporter of the King, but 
changed sides again as a result ot Charles’s 
blundering policy. In May, 1641, however, he 
threw himself completely on the Royalist side 
Argyll, the Governor of Scotland, was preparing 
to aid the English Parliament, yet Charles 
would not permit Montrose to begin an insurrec- 
tion in Scotland until the Scots had actually 
begun the invasion of England in support of 
Pailiament Then, when it was too late, Mont- 
rose was appointed (1644) Lieutenant General 
of Scotland, and aftei he had made an unsuc- 
cessful inroad into Scotland from across the 
border he was created, on May 6, 1644, Marquis 
of Montrose. On August 18 he again entered 
Scotland, this time in disguise, and won six 
pitched battles over the Covenanters Mont- 
rose’s tactics and ability to meet changing con- 
ditions weie a revelation to his enemies, but he 
was neveitheless unable to range the Lowlands 
on the royal side, and on Sept 1.1, 1645, he was 
defeated at Philiphaugh by David Leslie, his 
army, composed of helerogeneoub elements, 
melted away, and in 1646 Montrose escaped 
from the country to Bergen. H(‘ went t(> Paris, 
but could gam no support theie In 1649 Mont- 
rose again invaded Scotland, but was defeated 
at Invercarron on April 27, 1050, and ultimately 
fell into the liands of his eiumues He was 
executed on May 21, 1050 ^lontrose was an 
able man, of noble chaiactei , but as his armies 
weie without discipline, he was unable to re- 
strain tlieir ravag(*s, and his name and rejiuta- 
tion liave had to suller m consequence Gonsult* 
S R Gardiner, The (tuaf Oiiil War (London, 

1891) , Mowbiav Morris, Moyitrofiv (New York, 

1892) , in the “English JMen of Action Series”, 
.John Buchan, The Marqvit^ of Montrose (ib, 
1913) 

MONTS, moN, Pilbre du Guasi, Sieub de 
(1500-1611) A French exploier and colonizer 
of Canada He was boin in Saintonge, France, 
of an Italian Roman Catholic family, but was 
coiiveited to Piotestantism and attached liini- 
self to Ileniy IV, who appointed him to an 
important olliei' in the royal liousehold In 
1603 the King made him governor of the French 
Company of Canada, wiiicli was given exclusive 
light to trade in furs between lat 40° and 50° 
K. and the light to make land grants and 
govern the eountiy, under the name of Acadia, 
with the title for liimself of Vice Admiral and 
Jjieutenant (Jeneral Taking with liim Samuel 
Champlain, Poutrincourt, Bieneouit, and Pont- 
grave as eliief officers, he sailed from Havre, 
March 7, 1()04 After exploring the Bay of 
Fundy they passed the winter on an island at 
the mouth of the St. Croix River, and in the 
summer of 1605 founded Poit Royal on the 
present sit(‘ of Anna])olis T)(‘ Monts made 
Poutrnieourt (Jovenior of Poit Royal, explored 
the Bay of Fundy, made Tadonsae on tlie St. 
Lawrence hm fur-trade depot, and letuined to 
l^’ranee There he found that his nK)no]ioly had 
excited such lively opposition that his privileges 
had been withdrawn He sneeeeded, liowexer, in 
lecovering a part on more s]KH*ific conditions 
and continued to send out expeditions to Can- 
ada, and in the course of one of these Cham- 
plain founded the city of Quebec in l(i08 After 
Henry IV^s death, in 1610, De Monts’s privileges 
were taken away, to las fi'naneial ruin He died 


soon after in Paris. Consult • Francis Parkman, 
‘‘Pioneers of France in the Now World,” in 
France and England %n North America ^ part i 
(Boston, 1898), and Te) centenary of l)e Monts* 
Settlement at St, Croix I stands published by the 
Maine Historical Society (Portland, 1905). 

MONT SAINT-MICHEL, mdN saN-m6'sh6P. 
A remarkable granite cone in the Bay of Can- 
cale or Saint-Michel, off the coast of, and belong- 
ing to, the Departmc'iit of Manche, France, near 
the mouth of the river Couesnon, heie separating 
Brittany and Normandy, 6 miles southwest of 
Avranches It was formerly isolated, but since 
1870 a eausew'ay three-quaitms of a mile long 
connects the Mont with the mainland Capped 
by an imposing mass of monastic buildings with 
a statue-tipped apex towering 233 feet above the 
level of the extensive bay, it forms the most 
stnking feature in the landscape. The bay, 
left bare at low water, extends 8 miles from 
north to south, with a maximum width at its 
mouth of 15 miles, and is noted for its quick- 
sands and the treacherous rapidity of its rising 
tides The base ot the Mont, 2 miles in circum- 
ference, 18 surrounded by sixteenth-century 
ramparts, towers, and bastions. A single gate 
gives admittance to a small village on the south 
slope, with medneval houses, hostehics for pil- 
gi ims and travelers, an interesting museum, the 
famous Poite du Koi, Du Gueselin’s observatoiy, 
and an ancient paiish ehuieli The village is 
built along a narrow, winding street which ends 
in a flight of steps leading to the summit 
crowned by the abbatial castle surmounted by a 
basilica or church with a lofty Gothic spire 
The principal featiues of the abbey are the 
Ciypte de FAquilon, almonry, cellar,* and dun- 
geons, dating from the twelfth century; the 
Crypte des (Iros Pihers, the Salle des Chevalieis, 
the lefectory, the giaecful cloister, dornutoiy, 
and La Merveille, or north w^all of the abbey, 
246 feet long and 108 feet high, dating from the 
thiiteenth eentuiy, and the cluUelet, or donjon, 
and the Flamboyant Gothic chuich, dating from 
the fifteenth century The Mont was the aii- 
oient Mons Tumba, an elevation, crowned by a 
temple of the Diuids, in the Foiest of Scissy, 
which w'as submeiged by an inundation in the 
seventh et*ntiiry The abbey was founded in 
709 by St AuJu'rt, Bishop of Avranches It 
heeame a noted pilgi image resort and in the 
twelfth century was famous for its library and 
tlie leainmg of its monks, wbost' ehroniel'es de- 
seiibe it as the “mons in perieulo maris.” The 
buildings date chiefly from after 1203, when the 
abbey w^as burned down by tlie soldiers of Philip 
Augustus It successfully resisted the assaults 
of the English and Huguenots, w’as dismantled 
at the Revolution and converted into a political 
pnsoii, and is now^ imluded among iMe his- 
torical monimients of France Since 1863 it has 
been uiidergoing a pioeess of restoration, not 
yet completed, wdiieh gives it a surprisiiigly 
flesh asjieet Tlie huildiiig is the propeity of 
the Commission of Historical Monum(*nts Pop. 
(of village), 1901, 235. 1911, 232. See Carnac. 

MONTS-DE-PI^lTf:, inoN-dr-pvA'tS' (Fr, 
funds of pity) A name applied thioughout 
Europe to publie oi semipublie institutions or- 
ganized to loan m<moy to the poor at low rates 
of interest on goods deposited The establish- 
ment of the nionts-de-pi^t^ dates from the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, when a certain 
Barnab^ Teiui proposed u charitable bank 
which should lend money without interest To 
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titiis was given the name Monte di Pieta The 
principle was adopted by Orvieto (1460), 
Bologna (1475), and Milan (1496). At first 
no interest was charged, but as it was impossible 
to secure suOicient funds gratuitously, a moder- 
ate rate of interest was demanded. This policy 
was attacked on the ground that it violated tlie 
canon law forbidding usury In 1515 the fifth 
Lateran Council declared that it was permissible 
to take a low interest to meet the necessary 
expenses Cities in other countries soon adojitfd 
the plan. In 1534 a }>awn bank was started at 
Ypres and one at Bruges 111 1572, and by 1633 
they existed in some 16 cities Their success 
has not been uniform, but they now do a large 
business, controlling i)raetically all pawnbioking 
in Belgium. The rate ot inteiest vanes from 
4 to 16 per cent per annum In Holland the 
first mont-de-ju^t^^, the Groote Banck van Leen- 
ing, was established at .Amsterdam in 1614. 
Financially the Dutch banks have not been 
profitable, as the constant endeavoi has been to 
keep the rate of interest low In Germany, 
Augsburg in 1591 appropriated funds to form 
a loan bank (Loihhaus), and in 1618 Nurem- 
berg followed this example Today public 
pawnshops are found in many cities The laws 
fix the interest at 2 per cent per month on all 
sums of less than 30 marks and 1 per cent per 
month on larger sums 

Monts-de-pi^t(5 were introduced into France 
at Avignon (1577), Carpontras (1612), and 
Aix (1635) The famous Mont-de-Pi5t<? at 
Pans was established in 1777 by the General 
Hospital, w’hich was to have the piofits It has 
had a varied liistoiy, hut is in successful opera- 
tion to-day. It has now a central station and 
over 20 auxiliary stations Rineo the Revolu- 
tion the pawnbroking business of France has 
been under the direct chaige of the communal 
and city authorities At the hood of the Pans 
bank is the Prefect of tlie Seme with a special 
council of law^eis who form a comit(5 consultatif 
and have charge of the legal w’ork of the institu- 
tion. The interc^^t rale is now' 6 pi'r cent pel 
annum In Germany and Austna-DuTigary 
municipal pawnshops do an exten'^ive biisinesn, 
and m Spain the business is conducted wutli sav- 
ings banks In Fngland a Charitable Corporation 
began business in 1708, but tins was so mis- 
managed that it became a subject of parliamen- 
tary investigation and was closed The piin- 
ciples of the monts-de-piete weie intiodue(‘d 
into the United States Iw the Collateral Loan 
Company of Boston 111 1859; they have also been 
adopted by the Workingmen’s Loan Association 
of Boston (1888), the St Bartliolonnwv’s Loan 
Association of New York (1894), and many 
others Among the dews there exists the He- 
brew Free Loan Assoenition of !s;(wv Yoik, wdiieh 
loans money without int<^iest 

The monts-de-pi^t#^ have b(‘en of gri'at serviei* 
and have always tended to keej) th(‘ rat(‘S of 
interest low In all countries it is the custom 
to restrict the artich's on wdiicli loans ma} he 
made and to take tin* ncces 8 ar\ jiiecautirms 
against fraud and loss If the pledg(‘s are not 
redeemed within a given time, the goods are 
sold. Sometimes the owner has tlie right to 
ask for the sale of the goods. It is usual to 
return to the owner any sum realized above the 
indebtedness 

Consult* Blaize, Des monts-dG-piH^> et deft 
hanques de prits ( 2 d ed , Pans, 1856): Van- 
laer, Les en Vtaim (ib, 1895); 


Patterson, ‘Tawmbroking in Europe and the 
Ignited States,” in Bepat fment of Labor, Bulletin 
No. 21 (Washington, 1899) See Pawnbroker. 

MONTSERRAT. A mountain in Spain. See 
Moinsi'rkat 

MONTSERRAT, mOnt's^-rfit'. One of the 
Leeward Islands, British West Indies, situated 
34 miles northwest of Guadeloupe and 26 miles 
southw^est of Antigua (Map: West Indies, G 3) 
It IS triangular in shape, 1 1 miles long by 7 
miles broad, and has an area of 32 squaie miles 
It 18 of volcanic ongm, and its sin face is monn- 
tamous, reaching a height of 3000 feet in the 
volcano of Souffrieie The chief products are 
sugar, coflee, cacao, airowroot, and lime juiee 
Its industries received a heavy blow^ from a 
destructive luiiiicano which swept over the is- 
land in 1899 Montserrat is subject to the 
gencTal govc'rnmont of the Leeward Islands and 
IS locally governc'd bv a nominated Legislative 
Couneir Pop, 1901, *12,215 , 1911, 12,196 The 
capital is Plvniouth, on the soiithw'est coast, 
With a population (1911) of 1534 The island 
W'as discovered 111 1493 bv Columbus and colo- 
nized by the British in 1632 

MONTT, m6nt, doRUE (1846- ). A presi- 

dent of Chile lie was a captain in the navy 
when, in .lanuaiy, 1891, the lelations between 
President Balmaceda and the Chilt\an Congress 
reached the jioint of activ'c liostilities, and the 
fleet under liis leadership deelaied for Congiess. 
On Januaiy 7 the Ooet, with a nunibei of Con- 
gressmen on boaid, sailed foi I(]ui(|ue, where a 
provisional government w'as foimtd under the 
direction of a junta composed of Montt, Waldo 
Sih'^a, and Ram 6 n Bairns J^ueo The army re- 
mainc'd faithful to Balmaceda, hut the majority 
of the pc'ople were hostile The insurgents 
raised an army of 10,000 men and inflictc^d de- 
ft‘ats upon the Balmaredists at Coni '611 (August 
21), and Placilla (August 28), both near Val- 
paiaiso These vietoiics ])i ought Balmaeeda’s 
power to an end, and tlie provisional govern- 
ment, with Montt at its head, estahlishcHl itself 
in Santiago and called for the election of a 
new President and Coiiiirc'ss This elc^ction 
resulted in the* almost unanimous elioite of 
Montt for President, and undei his admin- 
istiation the yiariiaineiitai v regime was firmly 
established Ihe eonfidenee tlius shown in him 
was amply jiistified hv his administration He 
exeited himself to mend the brc'aeh made bv the 
civil war and granted aiiiTU'sty to all who bad 
supported Balmaceda Duiing his teim the 
army and navy weie rcMirganized, tlie currency 
of the country was jdaced (»n a gold basis, and a 
large measure of local autonomy was granted to 
the muiiieipaliti(‘s In fonugn aflairs he en- 
dc'av’ored to scuttle the* boundary dispute be- 
tween Chile and Argentnia bv pioviding for 
the submission of the cpK’stion to Grc'at Britain, 
but in this hc 3 was not enliiely siieeessful On 
Sept 18, 1896, having eomjdeted the five years 
of his tcu’m of office', he (jiiieflly resignt*d the 
geive'rnnient te> Fede'rieo Eiiazuriz, who had 
beeui elected hw sueeessor 

MONTT, Manufl (1809-^80) A Chilean 
statesman and pK'sideuit He was e*dueated for 
the legal profession in the National Institute at 
Santiago, of vvhieli he serve*d as re*ctor from 
18,35 to 1840 He began bis political career as 
an official in the Ministry of the Iiite^rior in 
1837 In 1840 he was elen’ted member of the 
Chamber of Dejuities, of wdiicb be was chosen 
Piesident The same year he uas made Minister 
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of the Interior, in which position he managed 
the presidential election of General Bulnea 
During the first term of Bulries, Montt held 
various portfolios, rendering especially valuable 
service in that of Public Instruction by the es- 
tablishment of the university and tlie normal 
school As a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and as councilor of government, he con- 
tinued to exercise a dominant influence in 
politics in the second administration of Bulnes 
In 1851 Montt was successful as the administra- 
tion candidate foi the piesidency The defeated 
Liberal candidate, General (huz, at once headed 
an insurrection, but this was effectively crushed 
in the bloody battle of Loncomilla (Dec 8, 
1851). In 1850 Montt was elected for a second 
term of five years During lus two administra- 
tions he devot(‘d his eneigies to the economic 
and social betterment of the country De estab- 
lished railways and telegraphs, fostered steam 
navigation, encouraged immigration, aided in 
the revision of the eivil code, and extended 
popular edueation So effectively did he impress 
his character ujion this period that it is known 
in Chilean history as the Decade of Montt. Op- 
position to the Montt -Varista party and agita- 
tion for an amnesty led to a seiious revolt in 
1859, the mam juirpose of which was to prevent 
the succession of Varas to the presidency This, 
however, was suppiessed after considerable 
fighting During lus later years Montt served 
as president of the Supreme Court and as 
professor in the faculty of law and political 
science at the University of Santiago 
MONTT, Pedro (1840-1910). A Chilean 
statesman and piesident, bom in Santiago, the 
son of Manuel Montt He studuHl law in the 
National Institute at Santiago and in 1872 was 
elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
in which he held a seat for nearly 30 >ears In 
1885 he was chosen Speaker of tlie Chamber, in 
1880 Minister of tlustice and Public Instruction, 
and later Minister of Indusirv and Public 
Woiks. He was one of the leaders of the con- 
gressional opposition to President Balmaceda 
(qv.), in 1890, and upon the ovei throw of the 
latter was sent to Waalungton as Minister 
Betuinmg to C!hile, he was named Minister of 
the Interior (1894), and by lus activity and 
policy of conciliation dunng the years 1899- 
1902 he did much to avoid an aimed conflict 
wnth Arg(*ntina Jn 1901 lie w’as the nnsuecess- 
ful candidate of the coalition party for the 
presidency, but after the election he continued 
Ins efficient scrviees to the government Montt 
was elected President by an overwlndnurig ma- 
jority, m 1900, on the National Union ticket, 
receiving the support of the Liberals, Radicals, 
Conservatives, and Democrats He had always 
been the champion of sound finances, public 
economy, and a conciliatory foreign ])olicy It 
was expected, mor(*over, that his election would 
bring about administrative regeneration, putting 
an end to the excessive paihamentary control 
and restoring the executive to its pioper po- 
sition. He helped the country to recover from 
the earthquake, which occuired just after liis 
inauguration, and to weather the ensuing finan- 
cial crisis During lus administration the rail- 
ways were extended, tin* number of public schools 
was increased, works of sanitation Avere begun 
in various cities, and irrigation proiects were 
undertaken He labored energetically against 
the debasement of the currency and, in 1909, 
vetoed a measure postponing from 1910 to 1915 


the putting into operation of the conversion 
law This, however, was passed over his veto by 
Congress, which still retained much of its power 
over the executive One of his last acts was 
the approval of tlie submission to arbitration on 
the Alsop dispute with the ITnited States In 
1910 he obtained a leave of absence in order to 
take medical treatment in Germany, vusited the 
United States, and died upon the day of his 
arrixal in Bremen 

MONTXJCLA, mox'tq'khi', Jean Etienne 
(1725-90). A Flench mathematician, born at 
Lyons, and by profession a lawyer. He w^as 
employed by Jombert in 1705 to edit various 
scientific works, including R^oiHtiona math4- 
matiqucs d'Ozanam (1778), and is chiefly re- 
niembeied as author of the first gieat history of 
math(‘mdtica, the Histoire des mathcmatiqucs 
(2 vola , 1758, 2d ed , 1798, completed by 
Lalande and republished. 4 vols , 1709"1802) 
lie published also Histoire des recherches sur la 
quadrature du cercle (1754, new cd., 1831). 

MONTUFAR, nion-too'far, Lorexzo (1823- 
98) A Guatemalan jurist, politician, and au- 
thoi He studied law and w^as admitted to the 
bar in 1845 He solved as rector of the Uni- 
versity of Costa Rica, was ludge of the Supreme 
Court and Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Guatemala, practiced law for a while in Lima, 
and served as Minister to the United States, 
Peru, Spain, and elsewhere He also did jour- 
nalistic work, wrote books, was a judge, taught 
political economy, and participated in many 
revolulions. Among his published works arc 
Critica del gohxerno s€7Vil de Guatemala (1854), 
Mcmorias histdricas dc Centro America (1881), 
and ipuntamientos sohre econorma poUtica 
(1887) 

MONT'VILLE. A town in New London Co , 
Clonn , fi miles north of New London, on the 
Central Vermont Railroad (Map Connecticut, 
G 4) Tt contains the Palmer Memorial Li- 
brary Theie are paper mills, cotton factories, 
and manufactoru'S of bed quilts and building 
boaid A consicleiable amount of water povver 
IS derived from the Oxoboxo River. Pop , 1900, 
2395 1910, 2804. 

MONTYON, moN't6-5N' (sometimes incor- 
rectly Montiiyon), Antoine Jean Baptiste 
Rodekt Aucet, Baron de (1733-1820). A 
celebiated Fieiich philanthropist ITc became 
an advocate and was sueci'ssively a counselor to 
the Grand Council, master of leqiiests to the 
Coiineil of State, and intendant of Auvergne, 
Provence, and La Rochelle In 1775 he became 
a Count iloi of State, and in 1780 he was ap- 
pointed chancellor to Monsieur, the brother of 
the King On the outbreak of the Revolution, 
Montyon emigrated, and resided first in Geneva 
and later in England, and did not return to 
Fianee until the Rout bon Restoration. He did 
much, during this peiiod, to help his brothei 
emigi^s Throughout his whole life he was 
gtmerouB with his Avtailth, relieving the poor 
and founding prizes for the encouragement of 
invention and im])iovement in Fiench aits and 
manufactures Manv of the prizes given bv thi' 
IriNtiiute of Franco uere founded or endowed bv 
him, and he made large and munificent gifts to 
the hospitals and other charitable institutions 
of Pans He was a prolific writer on historical, 
political, and economic subjects, hut his works 
nave become antiquated, and he is chiefly re- 
membered for his philanthropy Consult: 
Franklin, Hloqe hxsfoitqtie de Montyon (Paris, 
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1834), Uumouhn, Montyon (ib, 1884), L. 
Guimbaud, Auget de Montyon (ib., 1909) For 
the different prizes endowed by Montyon, see 
I^^STITUTE OF FRANCfE 

MON'UMENT (OF., Fr. monument ^ from 
Lat monument urn , mommentumy memorial, 
from monere, to warn, admonish). 1. Anything 
made or erected to perpetuate the memory of 
persons or events. The eailiost forms of mon* 
ument are the cairn or pile of stones, tlie 
tumulus or mound, and the single stone or 
pillar From these primitive types an immense 
variety of forms of commemorative structures 
has been developed, from the megalitliic men- 
hirs, dolmens, and cromlechs to the jiyramnls 
and obelisks of Egypt and such splendid modern 
woiks as the Victor Emmanuel Monument at 
Kome The Monument, 111 London, is tlie com- 
mon name of the column iieai London Bridge 
which commemorates the Great Fire of IdOG. 
Jbinker llill Monument, in Chailestowri, Ma‘«s., 
elected in 1840, is an ohelisk-like shaft in mem- 
ory of the Revolutionary battle of Bunker 
(Bleed’s) Hill The Washington Monument la 
a similar but loftier shaft at Washington to the 
memoiy of the fust President of the United 
States; it is 555 feet high. The chief kinds of 
monuments are descnlx'd under their special 
names See especially Arch, Triumphal, 
Brasses, Sepulchrai/, Maisollum. Mega- 
LITITIC MONUMEATS, aAlEMORIAL ARC UllEf TURE , 

Obelisk. Pyraaitd, SKPurniRAL Mound, Tomb, 
ETC 2 The term is also used, by ('xtension, ot 
anv important woik of arclidectuie 01 smilptiire, 
such as a church, castle, palace, monastery, etc 
3 By fuither extension anv important remains 
of ii past time may lie lehnn'd to as a monument, 
including liteuiry icnnains, insv 1 jptions, etc, 
ihiis, the King dames Version of the Seiiptuic's 
IS a literary monument of the Jacobean period 

MO'NUMEN'TA GERMA'NI.® HISTOR'- 
ICA (Lat, histoncal nioniiuients of Germany) 

A gieat work on tin* antiquitieB of Geimani, 
the chief source foi the history of the Middle 
Ages Tt was begun by the Gesellschaft fur 
.altere deutsehe Geschiehtskiinde, founded in 
1810, and after that body ^^as dissolved the 
Prussian Academy ol Sciences assumed eharg(‘ 
of thi‘ enterprise, to which the German and 
Austrian governments ga\e financial snppoit 
The work inoec'ccls under various divisions — 
historians, laws, archives, doeiiments, letters, 
chronicles, and aiitH|iiities — of whii'li 17 volumes 
were issued up to 1874 Since 187h, 20 volumes 
of a New ArcJiires have been in pidilication 
The hist volume vas niibliLdied in 1820 h\ the 
Hahnsche Hoflmchliandlung in Hanover under 
the direction of Peitz, vvlio was succeeded in 
1874 by Waltz, and after his death in 1880 by 
Dumraler 

MONUMENTAL CROSS. Sc •e C’boss 

MON'UMENT PARK. A small ])ark 111 
El Paso Co, Colo, north of (kdorado Spungs, 
that 18 remarkable for its natural stom* columns, 
winch rise from its floor in great numbers The 
columns are composed of sandstone 111 horizontal 
layers and bear on top, 15 to 25 feet from the 
base, a cap of haid feirugmous sancKtone which 
sometimes joins tvo or more of the shafts into 
a group. They have hecMi sculptured by the 
(Tosivp processes into various shapes, some 
showing resemblance, more or leas fanciful, to 
human forms, as in the Dutch Wedding (See 
illustration accompanying Erosio.x ) It is tlm 
presence of the harder sandstone above the 
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softer layers that has protected the latter and 
led to the formation of the columns. 

MO'NUMEN'TUM AN'CYRA'NUM. The 
name given to the great inscription found at 
Ancyra (modern Angora, qv.) describing th(3 
career of Augustus 

MONVEL, mON'vc^P. The assumed name of 
Jaccjues Marie Boutlt (1745-1812) A 
French actoi and diamatist, father of the 
famous Mesdemoiscdles Mars (qv) He made 
his appearance on the stage of the ComCdie 
Fiancaisc* 111 1770 He was the author of some 
sueevssful plays, among tliem Les Lictimes 
dor trees, 111 winch he ga\e expiession to his 
sympathy with the ])i inei])lc‘s of the Revolution 

MONVEL, ItOUis Maurut BejUTur de (1850- 
101.3). A FrcTieli geni(‘ and pni trait painter 
and ilhistiatoi, hoin m Orh'ans He studicM 
under Cabanel and othc'r Classicists at the Eeole 
dois Beaux-xVits and, aftei the War of 1870-71, 
wath Carolus Dm an He* began to exhibit por- 
tiaits 111 1873 and afterw aid won sevei a 1 medals, 
notably a gold one at the Pans Exposition 
(1900) . hut iiieanw liilc* he took ii]) illustrating 
•Soon his individual, unmistakable style sIiowctI 
itself in the drawings he made foi the French 
c'dilion of kT Nicholas (1878), foi Chnn^ions et 
iondcs (1883), Chansons de Franee (1884), 
\os (.nfanfs (18S(>), La eiuhtr puerile, the 
tables of Lu Fontaine (1888), and the ex<]msite 
lilac k and while* weak in Fai)i(*'s \aiiere 
(1890). His woik is usually done 111 flat tones 
and IS e\c*c‘c*(liTiglv d(*coiatiV(' in cpiality His 
technical tiaining made* him a iaiilflc’ss diafts- 
nian. Tlio deeisioii <incl lieaiity of his line, liis 
stiong, clear eoloi, the* (liaini and naiseH* of Ins 
(lelincMtion ot ehihl life, liave* made* him a con- 
spicuous figure 111 tins lic*ld ot illustiatioii His 
“fleamic d’Aie" (1897) is a rnasteipiece of com- 
position He also did si\ canvases, lepiescmting 
the history of the ^laid, h)i the* meiiional ehincli 
at Doiiiit'mi\ , tiK'se* weie wjclc*l\ exhibited 111 the 
United States Another h<'1ic*h of great beaiitv, 
on the* same* theme, is owin*d by S(*natoi W A 
C’lark His ])ortraits, particulaily those of 
children and nokihlv the daughter of Madame 
PCjaiK*, aic* well known in Ameiiea and rank 
among the* liigliest Jlis laige pictures, wdiich 
jiiclude “3 lie ApothcxiM^*’ (1884), an episode* of 
the Commune, arc* less inl(*r<‘8ting At the time 
of his dc^ath he was o(‘c*iij)i(*d with illustrations 
of the “Life of Sf PTaneis of Assisi ” Ckni.sult 
MoiUrn Freneh Masters, eclifed by Van D^kc* 
(Hew York, 189(>) , W H I)owiic*s, Twelve 
Great Artists (Boston, 1900) , >3indovc*z, in the 
Gazette d(s Beauw-Arts, vol Iv (Pans, 1913) 

MONYPENNY, mfin'i-pcm'i, William Ela- 
VELLE (1800-1912) A Bntish journalist and 
author, born in Clounty Aimagh, Ireland In 
1888 he gi'aduated from Trinity Collt*ge, Dublin 
He w^as a contributor to the Speefator in 1891- 
93 and assistant i‘clitoi of Hu* Tunes in 1894-99 
In the latter year lu* was afipointcxl editor of 
the Joliaiineshurg Star, which w^as suspended 
during the South African Wai and resumed 
under Monypemny’s cliiection in 1902, but he 
lesigned the <*(lilois]ii]) in 1903 During the 
war he held a eornmisMon witli the Imperial 
Jjight Horse and 111 1900-01 was director of 
civil supplies to thi3 military governor of 
Johannt^sbuig In 1908 he became director of 
the London Times Publishing Company. He 
published The Two Irish Nations. An Bssaij on 
Home Rule (1913) and The Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Far! of Beaoon^field (3 vols., 1910-14), 
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the third volume of which (for the period 1846- 
56 of Disraeli’s life) was prepared by George 
Earle Buckle after Monypenny’s death. 

HONZA, mdn'tsd. A town in the Province 
of Milan, Italy, on the Lambro, 10 miles north- 
northeast of Milan (Map: Italy, B 2). The 
cathedral of St. John the Baptist, founded in 
the sixth century by Queen Theodolinda and 
rebuilt in the fourteenth century, contains in- 
teresting memorials of the Queen and the famous 
Iron Crown of Lombai dy ( q v. ) . Other notable 
buildings are the church of Santa Maria in 
Istrada, the Gothic town hall, and the palace, 
the summer and autumn residence of the royal 
family, situated in beautiful grounds traversed 
by the Lambro. Its institutions include a Gym- 
nasium, a lyceum, a technical school, and a 
school of industry The town has manufactures 
of silk, cotton, and woolen goods, hats, l(*ather, 
machines, dyestuffs, books, and church organs. 
It is surrounded by a fertile district, which 
yields abundance of grain, fruits, and wine. 
Monza, the ancient Modicia, has been the resi- 
dence and coronation town of the kings of Lom- 
bardy since the eleventh century It was once 
conspicuous foi its wealth and the extent of its 
cloth trade. Here on July 29, 1900, King Hum- 
bert of Italv was assassinated. Pop. (commune) , 
1901, 42 599, 1911, 53,214 

MONZIE-LASSEBBE, Paul Joseph Henri 
DE See Lasserre, P. J II de Monzte-. 

MOOD (AS. wdd, OHG. wuoty spirit, courage, 
Ger. il/af, courage, Goth. m6ds^ wiath, possibly 
connected with Gk. fiaUcrdaij maiesthai, to desire, 
OChurch Slav. suwMi, to dare). A weak emo- 
tion, usually of long duration The mood, like 
the emotion, is made up of ideas and aflection, 
but it does not eontie about a “situation” as 
the emotion does The emotion of fear, eg., 
always has its object. One fears an enemy, an 
approaching stoim, a ruined reputation But 
111 a mood all sorts of mental processes may 
demand the attention in turn and in turn pass 
out of consciousness, while the mood remains as 
a vague background to them all. In other re- 
gjiects, however, the mood has the characters of 
an emotion; the mood of cheerfulness is similar 
to the emotion of joy, depression to sorrow, 
irritability to anger, apprehension to fear; and 
mood, like emotion, is largely an organic con- 
sciousness. The older psychology classified 
acquiescence, mild surprise, expectancy, etc., as 
moods; but recent work upon the psychology of 
thought has assigned them to a separate 
category of “conscious attitudes ” Sec Thought. 
(^onsiilt: James Sully, The Human M\nd (New 
York, 1892) ; Oswald Kulpc, Outlines of Psy- 
choloqy (ib., 1909) , E. B. Titchener, Textbook 
of Psychology (ib., 1910) ; Wilhelm Wundt, 
Phifswlogxsche Psychologic (Leipzig, 1911). 

MOOD. See Grammar; Logic 

MOO^BIE, Susanna (1803-85). A Canadian 
author. She was born at Bungay, Suffolk, Eng- 
land, her fatlier being Thomas Strickland, Bey- 
don Hall. Her sisters, Agnes Strickland (qv ), 
Mrs. Katherine Parr Traill, Elizabeth and Jane 
Strickland, were authors. She married J. W. D. 
Moodie, a British officer, in 1821 and in 1832 
emigrated with her tiusband to Upper Canada 
(Ontario), settling first near Port Hope and 
shortly afterward in the backwoods north of 
Peterborough, where she remained eight years. 
In 1839 she removed to Belleville, and later to 
Toronto, where she died. She began to write at 
a very early age, contributing to periodicals 
‘VoL. 'XVI.-'15 


short poems and tales for children; and later 
she wrote poems, novels, and works describing 
cionditiems of Canadian life. Her publications 
include: Enthusiasm (1830), a book of poems, 
Roughing It m the Bush (1852), her best-knoWn 
work, describing her pioneer life; I/t/e in the 
Clearmgs (1863), Mark Hurdlestone, the Gold 
Worshiper (2 vols., 1853) ; MatrimonM Spec- 
ulations (1854), Flora Lindsay (1854); Geof- 
frey 'Moncton, or the Faithful Guardian (1866) ; 
Dorothy Chance ( 1867 ) . 

MOODS, IN Logic. See Syllogism. 

MOO'DY, Agnes Mary (Claypole) (1870- 
) . An American biologist, born at Clifton, 
Biistol, England She graduated from Buchtcl 
College, Ohio, in 1892, from Cornell (MS.) in 
1894, and from the University of Chicago 
(Ph.D ) in 1896. In the latter year she became 
instructor in zo<5logy at Wellesley and in 1898 
assistant in histology and embryology at Cor- 
nell From 1901 to 1903 she was instructor in 
zoology and geology at Throop College. She was 
man led to Ilobert Orton Moody. Her special 
contributions to journals of applied microscopy 
and morphology were on the histology of the 
Cayuga Lake lamprey and on the embryology of 
Anurida maritima 

MOODY, Dwight Lyman (1837-99). An 
American evangelist. He was born at North- 
field, Mass., Feb. 5, 1837. At the age of 17 'he 
became clerk in a shoe store in Boston. In 1866 
he removed to Chicago, became active in mission 
w^ork, and established a Sunday school which 
numbered over 1000 children During the 
Civil War he was employed by the Christian 
Commission and subsequently as city missionary 
in C3iicago by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation A church was built for him and, though 
unordainod, he became its pastor. The building 
was destroyed by the fire of 1871, but a new 
one was erected to hold 2500 persons. In 1873 
he visited Great Britain and Ireland with Ira 
D. Sankey, the singer, and in 1875 held a long 
scries of meetings in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, 
and in 1876 in New York. Similar services fol- 
lowed in many large cities throughout the coun- 
try. In 1882 a second visit to England w^as 
made. Most of his work was done in the prov- 
inces, but he held large meetings also at the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. He also 
held meetings at Paris. Ilis later years were 
applied to the building up of a seminary for 
young women at Northfield, Mass,, a training 
school of Christian woikcrs in Chicago, and the 
Mount Hermon School for Boys at Gill, near 
Northfield He died at Northfield, Dee. 22, 1899. 
Many of his sermons w^ere published. Consult 
his biography by his son (New York, 1900). 

MOODY, Granville (1812-87). An Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal cleigyraan, born at 
Portland, Me., and self-educated. He entered 
the ministry in 1833, joining the Ohio confer- 
ence. When the Civil War" broke out he re- 
signed his pastorate and entered the army an 
colonel of the Seventy-fourth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, which he had organized. In 1865 he wa« 
brevetted brigadier general of volunteers. His 
brother was a colonel in the Confederate army. 
Moody was an ardent temperance advocate. He 
was a memlier of the General Conferences of 
1852, 1860, 1864, and 1876. His writings in- 
clude Popei'y and its Aims (1875) and A 
Retrospect-^ Autobiography, edited by Sylvester 
Weeks (Cincinnati, 1890) 

MOODY, Jamxs (1744r-1809). An AamcixM 
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Loyalist, born in New Jersey. In 1777 he joined 
the British, and for several years he was very 
aetive as a partisan leader and as a remarkably 
fearless and resourceful spy, performing many 
daring exploits in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
capturing Eevolut ionary officers and soldiers and 
intercepting dispatches. At the close of the 
war he went to England, and later settled in 
Nova Scotia. In reward for his services the 
English government gave him the half pay of a 
lieutenant and an estate. An account of his ad- 
ventures, entitled Lteutenemt blames Moodt/’s 
'Narrative of Ma Ewertions and Sufferings in the 
Cause of Government since 1776, was published 
in London in 1783 and in New York in 1865. 

MOODY, John (1868- ). An Amciican 

financial writer. He was born in Jersey City 
and was early engaged in newspaper work. 
From 1890 to 1900 he served in various capaci- 
ties with the banking house of Spencer Trask 
& Co. He founded in 1900 and was editor until 
1907 of Moody’s Manual of Jfailroada and Cor- 
poration Securities; founded in 1905 and there- 
after was editor of Moody’s Magazine, an inves- 
tor’s monthly; and established in 1909 the ref- 
erence publication, Moody’s Analyses of Railroad 
Investments, and in 1914 Moody’s Analyses of 
Investments, dealing with public utilities and 
industrials. He became known as a lecturer on 
investment values. His wTitings include* The 
Truth about the Trusts (1904); The Art of 
Wall Street Investing (1906), The Investor’s 
Pnmer (1907; 3d ed., revised, 1912); Masters 
of Capital m America (1911) , Row to Analyze 
Railroad Reports (1912). 

MOODY, William Henby (1853- ) An 

American public official and jurist He w’as 
bom in New'bury, Essex Co , Mass., graduated 
at Phillips Academy (Andover, Mass.) in 1872 
and at Harvard in 1876, and studied law in the 
office of Richard II. Dana. From 1890 to 189.5, 
while district attorney for the Massachusetts 
Eastern District, he carried through successfully 
the prosecution of boodling aldermen in the city 
of Lawrence. In 1895 he was elected by the 
Republican jjarty to fill the vacancy in the 
House of Representatives caused by the death of 
(Jeneral C'ogswell, and he was thrice reelected. 
As Congressman he made a reputation by bis 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure and by 
his perseverance in debate. As a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations be had special 
charge of the Sundry Civil Appiopriation Bill. 
He was regarded as a very able man In 1902, 
on the resignation of J. D. Long, President 
Roosevelt appointed him Secretary of the Navy. 
His service continued until 1904, when he was 
made Attorney-General. In 1900 he was ap- 
pomted Associate .Ttistiee of the Supreme Court, 
but because of prolonged ill health he was re- 
tired by special Act of Congress in 1910 

MOODY, WiixiAJU Vauohan (1809-1910). 
An American poet and playwright, born at 
Spencer, Ind. Graduating from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1893, for two years be taught English 
at Harvard and Radcliffe, leaving Cambridge to 
be instructor (1895-1901), and then (1901-07) 
assistant professor, of English and rhetoric at 
the University of Chicago. He received the de- 
gree of Litt.I). from Yale m 1908, and was a 
member of the American Aifadeniy of Arts and 
Letters- As a poet he was perhaps the most 
promising man of his day in America. This 
aspect of his work is represented hy the lyrical 
drama The Masque of Judgment (1900), Poems 


(1901), and The Fire-Bringer (1904). In the 
drama Tie is at his best in The Great Dwide 
(1907), which was a great success on its first 
appearance and remains one of the best Amer- 
ican plays. His The Faith-Healer ( 1909 ) is also 
noteworthy in the drama of its day, though 
below the standard of its predecessor. As a 
part of his literary accomplishment are to be 
reckoned his History of English Literature 
(1907), in collaboration with R. R. Lovett, and 
several editions of the English classics, notably 
Milton’s Poems (1899) in the ‘‘(’ambridge 
Poets.” His early death was lanienled as a 
misfortune to American letters 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE OF CHI- 
CAGO. An institution for Bible training 
founded in 1886 by Dw'iglit L. Mood,> The gen- 
eral purpose of the institute is the training of 
Bible teachers and missionaries It is not en- 
dowed, but 18 maintained by the gifts of Chris- 
tians all over the woild W'hile in training a 
large percentage of the students are compelled 
to work a few boms each day in ordiT to meet 
their expenses. In 1914 theic weie enrolled m 
the day classes 837 students repiesenting 30 
dimominations, 38 States, and 30 foreign coun- 
tries In the evening classes 429 students were 
enrolled and in the correspondence departments 
1567. The exti^nsion department enrolls hun- 
dreds of thousands throughout the United States 
and Canada by means ot various conventions, 
evangelistic meetings, and correspondence 
courses In 1915 the faculty contained 29 mem- 
bers. Since foundation the institute has en- 
rolled 13,000 students in its three departments 
of instruction Over 700 have entered the 
foreign-mission fields under the several de- 
nominational boards, while thousands are en- 
gaged in various Christian activities in the 
United States 

MOOGHA, moo'ga See Silk won m 

MOOLTAN, muol-tan'. A city of British 
India. See Multan. 

MOON (AS, mona, Goth, mema, OIIG. mano, 
Ger. (with excrescent d) Mond, moon, connected 
wuth Litli. menu, moon, Gk. (xriv, men, month, Skt. 
mas, moon, month, jirobably from Skt md, to 
measur(‘, and ultimatidy connected wuth Eng 
month). The satellite of our earth, revolving 
round the earth from west to east in a period 
of one month (q v.) and accompanying the earth 
in its motion round the sun 

Phases of the Moon. The first peculiarity 
about tin* moon is the constant and rt'gular 
change of her illuminated surface from a thin 
crescent to a circle, and vice versa, and a cor- 
responding change in the time of her appearance 
above the horizon. These changes depend upon 
the position of the moon relative to the earth 
and the sun, for it is only the half of the moon 
facing the sun that is illuminated by his rays, 
and the wdiole of this illuminated portion can 
be scHiu from the earth only when the sun, earth, 
and moon are nearly in a straight line (the line 
of syzygics) and tlie earth is between the sun 
and moon. When the moon is in the line of 
sy/ygies, but between the eaith and the sun, no 
part of her illuminated disk can be seen from 
the earth In the former case the moon is said 
to be full, and in the latter, new. A few days 
after new moon the moon appears to be a little 
to the east of the sun as a thin crescent, with 
the horns pointing to the east, and as she in- 
creases her angular distance from the sun at the 
rate of about 12® daily, the crescent of light 
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becomes broader till, after the lapse of a little 
fiore than seven days, at which time she is 90* 
n advance of the sun, she presents the appear- 
ince of a semicircle of light. The moon is then 
laid to have completed her first quarter. Con- 
inuing her course, she becomes gibbous; and at 
he fifteenth or sixteenth day from the new 
noon attains a position 180° in advance of the 
^un, and now presents the appearance known as 
ull moon. From this point she begins to ap- 
iroach the sun, again appearing gibbous, and 
ifter a third period of more than seven days 
eaches a point 90° west of the sun and enters 
icr last quarter. Here, again, she appears as a 
lemicirclc of light, the illuminated portion being 
bat which was not illuminated at the end of 
be fiist quartei The moon, now rapidly ap- 
u’oaching the sun, resumes the crescent form, 
jut this time with the horns pointing westward, 
be crescent becoming thinner and thinner, till 
be moon reaches the position of new moon and 
lisappeais The earth as seen from the moon 
jicsents similar phases, and has consequently, 
it the time of new moon, the appearance of a 
round illuminated disk, and at full moon is in- 
visible This explains the peculiar phenomenon 
jccasionally observed when the moon is near 
the sun (either before or after the new moon), 
3 f the part of the moon’s face which is unillumi- 
nated by the sun appearing faintly visible, ow- 
ing to the reflection upon it of strong earth 
light. Ibis phenomenon is often called the new 
moon in the old moon’s arms. At new moon the 
moon comes above the horizon about the same 
time as the sun, and sets with him, but rises 
each day about 50 minutes later than on the 
day previous, and at the end of the first quarter 
rises at midday and sets at midnight, continuing 
to lag behind the him When full she rises about 
sunset and sets about sunrise, and at the com- 
mencement of her last quarter she rises at mid- 
night and sets at midday The daily retardation 
of the moon’s rising, just stated to be about 50 
minutes, is subject to considerable variations 
In the latitude of New York it may range from 
23 minutes to 1 hour, 17 minutes See Har- 
vest Moon. 

Distance and Magnitude. From repeated 
observations of the moon’s horizontal parallax 
(qv. ) and of the occultations by her of the 
fixed stars, her mean distance from the earth 
has been estimated at 238,840 miles and her 
mean angular diameter at 31' 7" and her actual 
diameter as 21C3 miles, or about of the 
earth’s diameter Hci actual distance from the 
earth may vary from 252,972 miles at apogee to 
221,614 at perigee. Her volume is about ^ 
that of the earth, lier density 0 62 (that of the 
earth being taken as unity), and her mass 
of the earth’s mass. 

Orbit. The moon revolves round the earth in 
an elliptic orbit with the earth in one focus, the 
eccentricity of the ellipse being 0 05491, or more 
than 3^ times that of the earth’s orbit. The 
plane of her oibit does not coincide with the 
ecliptic, but is inclined to it at an angle of 5° 
8' 40", and intersects it in two opposite points, 
which are called the nodes. (See Node ) Were 
the moon’s orbit a true ellipse, which, owing to 
various irregularities known as peiturbations 
(q.v.), it is not, the lunar theory (q.v.) would 
be exceedingly simple; but these perturbations 
cause in the case of the moon a distinct and 
well-marked deviation from her previous course 
in a single month. The regression of her nodes 


along the ecliptic causes a continual change in 
the plane of her orbit, so that if, during one 
revolution round the earth, she occults certain 
stars, at the next revolution she may pass to 
one Bide of them, and will remove farther and 
farther from them m each successive revolution. 
Owing to this continual change of her orbit, the 
moon in course of tune passes over or occults 
every star situated within 5° 24' of the ecliptic. 
The motion of the nodes is so rapid that they 
porfoim a complete circuit of the orbit in 18.0 
years. Another important change in the moon’s 
oibit is the revolution of the line of apsides 
(q.v.), by which the perigee and apogee are 
continually changing their position relative to 
the earth and sun. This revolution is more 
than twice as rapid as that of the nodes, being 
performed in 8.85 solar years This motion is 
analogous to the perturbations of planetary 
orbits, and its nature and origin are treated in 
the article Perturbations. Its effect upon the 
moon is to produce a variation in her distance 
from the earth, independent of that produced by 
her elliptic motion Among the further dis- 
turbances or perturbations of the lunar orbit we 
may mention the evection ( q.v. ) , which may 
displace the moon’s position in the sky 1° 16' 
27", the variation, which may amount to 39' 
31", and the annual equation, whose maximum 
IS 11' 9". Sec Lunar Theory 
Eclipses. As the moon in her course passes 
the sun once every month, and also places the 
earth between herself and the sun once a month, 
it is evident that if she moved in the plane of 
the ecliptic there would be either a total or an 
annular eclipse of the sun and a total eclipse of 
the moon every month. The inclination of her 
orbit, allowing her to pass the sun 5° 9' to the 
north or south of his track, prevents such a fre- 
quent occurrence of eclipses. See Eclipse 
Botation. The moon rotates on her axis with 
a velocity such that one complete revolution 
occupies precisely the time needed for one 
revolution of the moon around the earth. As a 
consequence of this, the moon always turns the 
same side towards us, and we see only one-half 
her silrface plus a small additional amount 
brought into view by libration (q.v.). 

Physical Features. The surface of the moon, 
as seen fiom the earth, presents a most irregular 
grouping of light and shade Tlie dark portions 
were named by the earlier astronomers as seas, 
lakes, etc , and still retain these names, although 
there is strong evidence against the supposition 
that the moon, or at least that portion of it 
presented to us, contains any water Ihe 
brighter parts of the moon are mountainous, as 
is proved by the fact of their casting shadows 
when the sun’s rays fall upon them obliquely, 
and also by tlu^ lagged appearance presented by 
the inteiioV illuminated border of the moon, an 
appearance which can only be satisfactorily 
accounted for on the supposition that the sur- 
face of the moon is not Iwel, in which case the 
higher portions will be illuminated somi* time 
before the light reaches the level parts, and it 
is observed that as the illumination proceeds 
bright spots start up in advance of it, and when 
the moon is on the wane these same spots 
continue to shine for some time after the sur- 
rounding surface is immersed in gloom. The 
mountains occur either singly, when they are 
generally of a circular form and arc called 
eraterSf or in groups, which are mostly annular 
and form a sort of wall inclosing a deep d<*- 
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preseion or plain in which aie situated one or 
more conical mountains. The craters are not 
infrequently 8 or 10 miles in diameter, and 
some measure more than 100 miles across The 
principal mountains attain an altitude of about 
20,000 feet, according to a raicrometric measure- 
ment of the length of their shadows The moon 
everywhere presents traces of volcanic agency, 
but no active volcanoes have yet been discovi'rcd, 
nor is there any sign of recent volcanic action 
Through the telescope she piesents a desolate 
appearance, without indications of animal or 
vegetable existence. She appears to bo devoid of 
an atmosphere, or, if one exists, it must be of 
excetniing rarity, or else concentrati*d into 
cavities within the moon’s rocky surfaces Prob- 
abilities aie in favor of a low surface tempera- 
ture, not higher, perhaps, than that of ordinary 
ice. (For the influence of the moon upon terrt^s- 
trial tides, see Tides ) Recent theorists hold 
that very large lunar tides, caused by the earth, 
existed many thousands of years ago, w'hen the 
moon was still in a scmiplastic condition This 
tidal theory can be made* to account for tlie 
remarkable coincidence of the lunar axial rota- 
tion period wuth that of her re\olution round 
the eaith. The best lunar map based upon 
visual observations is that of Beer and Macdler, 
W’hich w^as published in 1837 In 1904 Pickering 
published his Photographic Atlas of flic Moon 
and the elaborate Atlas photographiqve de La 
lune of Loewy and Pinscux, begun in 1890, was 
completed in 1908 

Superstitions Begarding the Moon. The 
moon was anciently an object of w'orship and 
has remained to the pr(‘sont day the centre of 
many superstitions The times for killing 
animals for food, gathering herbs, cutting down 
wood for fuel, sowing seeds of various kinds, 
were all regulated by the ago of the moon 
There were similarly defined periods for taking 
particular medicines and attempting the cure of 
particular dis(‘ase8 In northern European coun- 
tries the w^anmg moon has been considered to 
have an evil influence, and full or new moon to 
be the most auspicious season for commencing 
any enterprise. Farmers and sailois still be- 
lieve in the influence of changes in the lunar 
phases on the weather. See Astronomy, 
Superstition. 

Bibliography. Eiger, The Moon (London. 
1895), Franz, Die Ftgiir des Monde s (Konigs- 
berg, 1899) ; W. H. Pickering, The Moon (New 
York, 1903) ; Nasmyth and Carpentei, The 
Moon as a Planet, a Woild, and a Satellite 
(London, 1903) ; Phillip Fauth, The 3Ioon tn 
Modern Astronomy (New York, 1907) ; 0. P. 
Serviss, The Moon (ib., 1907) 

MOON, Mock. See Mock Moon, H\lo 

MOON, William (1818-94). An English 
philanthropist, born in Horsemonden, Kent. He 
was educated in London and in 1840 gavi* up his 
studies for the Church because of total blind- 
ness. Moon started a school for blind children 
and, finding that previous systems wert* too 
complicated, devised an embossed type for the 
use of the blind with only nine letteis, which, 
by variation of position, made up a complete 
aiphabet. Following the same method, he pub- 
lished pictures and maps for the blind Moon 
traveled in Europe and in the United States 
(1882) and established loan libraries of bis 
books and schools for home instruction All his 
philanthropic eflbrts were largely tinged with 
evangelistic methods. Tie published Sight fur 


the Blind (1873), which gives the history of Mb 
system Consult Rutherford, M dham Moon and 
his Work for the lUmd (London, 1898). See 
Blind, Education of the 

MOONBILL. A local name in the United 
States for tlie i ing-necked scaup duck. See 
Scalp 

MOONOEY, James (1861- ). An Ameti- 

can ethnologist, born at Richmond, Ind In 
1885 he became connected with the Bureau of 
American Etlmology at Washington His first 
labor in Indian ethnography, which had occupied 
him since boyhood, was a tribal list containing 
3000 titles He discovered the Cherokee ritual, 
studied the ghost dance in 1890, and later the 
Kiowas His writings include* Myths of the 
Ch took CCS (1888); Sacred Formulas of the 
Cherohees (1891), Simian Tribes of the East 
(1894); The Messiah Religion and the Ghost 
Dance, Calendar Histonj of the Kioioa Indians 
(1898) He w\i8 a contributor to the New In- 
tern \'Jtonai. Encycloil5^:dta 

MOONEYE, Lake Herring, or Whiting. 
Names applied to tlie eiseo (qv ) or whitefish 

MOONFISH (so called from its shape). 1. 
A fish of the family Ciirangida% allied to the 
pompanos and having compiessed, oval, silvery 
iiodies The species [Selene vomer), called 
jorobado, look down, horschead. and horsefish, 
IS niimerouH on both coasts of the w^armer parts 
of America and glows to a foot or more It 
passes through a rcmaikable senes of trans- 
formations in growth, being so Him when young 
as to be useless for food, though well liked as a 
pan fish wdien adult (S(*e Plate wdth article 
TIorse Mackerel ) 2 A closely related fish 

{Vomer setipnmis) , known about New York as 
blunt-nosed shiner, and highlv esteemed as food 
Some othei species are known, but their habits 
and manri(‘r of bleeding remain obscure 3 The 
opah (q V ) 

MOONFLOWEB. See Tpomiea 

MOON'GA, or MOOGHA. Ree Silkworm. 

MOONJA, moTin'ia, MUNJAH, MOON- 
YAH, Sara, or Situr (Anglo-lnd., from Skt 
m If tipi, reed), Saccharnm snra An East Indian 
grass of ilic* same genus as the sugar cane, grow- 
ing on Hie banks of the Oangea and the Indus 
The leaves yield a tough filiie, not thoroughly 
tested, but used for making rope 

MOONLIGHT SONATA, The. A sonata by 
Beethoven (1802) It is Hie second of two so- 
natas fornimg Opus 27, 0 sharp minor, Sonata 
qitast ana fantasia, dedicated to Countess Ouic- 
eiaidi The imaginary title is probably due to 
Rellstab’s likening the fiist movement to boat- 
ing on raik<' Lucerne by moonlight 

MOONSEED, Yellow Parilla (so called 
from tlie crescent-sliaped seeds), Mentspernium 
cauadense. A North Aiiieiiean clunbing plant 
of the family Menispermacpai, with peltate, 
roundish -cord ate, and angular loaves, small 
clusterb of white fiow^rs, and black, kidniy- 
sbaped fruits. The cylindrical root, w'hieh at- 
tains a length of several feet and a diameter of 
a quarter of an inch, was formerly known in 
commerce as Texas sarsaparilla. It contain -> 
berberin, rosin, tannin, etc , and has tonic, alter- 
ative, and dinndic properties 

MOONSHINEBS. This term is a colloquial- 
ism applunl in the United Rtat(*s to persons who 
nianufactuie illicit whisky The scope of its 
application has come to be restricted usually, 
however, to those who reside in or near the 
Appalachian Mountain Range, though it is still 
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employed generally concerning those who make 
such liquor. Moonshiners of modern times come 
most frequently from the mountainous parts of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, West Vuginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama; and 
they are most active in Kentucky, Icnnessee, 
and North Carolina. The whisky they produce 
is usually made from corn, altliougli rye and 
barley, as well as peaches for brandy, are some- 
times used. It IS sweetened commonly, if at all, 
with molasses, and is called ‘'mountain dew,’’ 
possibly because of the colorless, crystalline ap- 
pearance of corn whisky 

The unproductivity of the rocky soil and the 
absence of variety in the possible occupations 
have tended to make the manufacture of whisky 
the most profitable means of disposing of the 
scanty harvests, paiticularly if tliat disposition 
can be ellected without paying the Federal tax. 
To the mountaineiT the revenue laws aie an 
invasion of his natural right to utilize and sell 
his property — a feeling which to him removes 
moral stigma from his cliosen business This 
pliilosophy and practice, however, have involved 
him in percmnial struggle with the revenue 
ofheers. This conflict may he said with his- 
torical accuracy to hav(‘ begun in the United 
States with the passage of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Excise Law of 1791 The differences be- 
tween the Pennsylvania farmers and the Wash- 
ington administration about this law led Anally 
to the so-called Whisky Insurrection of 1794, in 
which the government encountered an armed 
organization The result tlien demonstrated 
that organized and public opposition to the law 
was futile; so distillers thenceforward resorted 
to secrecy and evasion Although the excise 
law, which was opposed by public opinion, was 
repealed during the Jefterson adniniisiration, 
moonshinmg appealed again when the law was 
rethiacted The generally accepted idea of the 
mountaineer inoonsliinei is that he is secre- 
tive and suspicious of outsiders until his con- 
fidence 18 won, on which he becomes a generous 
and faithful friend, hospitable to the limit of 
his resources In his seclusion and ignorance he 
has evolved peculiar social customs and sanc- 
tions, together with a dialect, of his own, and 
he is of a blood singularly unraixed with foreign 
elements. One seemingly ineradicable character- 
istic of the life is the feud, which is often con- 
ducted witli savagery and implacable hatred, 
becoming an hereditary legacy of families and 
clans The origins of such blood wars are prob- 
ably too numerous for eompreliension, but one 
fruitful cause lies in the practice of individuals 
of giving information respecting the illegal dis- 
tilleries of their enemies to the revenue oflicials, 
which provokes repiisals The family of the 
man injured, however much it may disapprove 
of his conduct, considers it necessary to assume 
his quarrel. Such has been said to have been 
one of the causes of the famous Bieatliitt 
County War in Kentucky. 

The Commissioner of Internal Keveniie re- 
ported in 1913 that “illicit distilling continues 
with slight abatement” and that in that fiscal 
year 2375 stills were seized Of these. 2120 
were located in the States mentioned above 
The forces of civilization, i.e., of law^ and educa- 
tion, together with the approach and multiplica- 
tion of modern industries, have slowly invaded 
the moonshiner’s domain; and he, learning new^ 
and inoi e profitable occupations, has been 
thought to be abmadoning his unlawful business. 


But it is impossible to predict with certainty 
when these forces will eventually triumph. 

MOON SNAKE. A Brazilian colubrine ven- 
omous snake of the genus i^cytale. They are of 
small size and dull colors. Some of them are 
arboreal, others fully terrestrial. They hunt al- 
most exclusively at night and feed mainly on 
lizards. Altliough their fangs (see Opistho- 
olypita) are large, these reptiles seem never to 
attack human beings 

MOONWOBT. A fern. See Botrychium. 

MOONYAH. See Moonja. 

MOOB, MOOBIKG* (probably from Dutch 
marreUf to tie, moor, hinder, retard, AS mirrany 
mytrany mcrrariy OIIG. marr;an, marren, dialec- 
tic Ger. marreriy to entangle, Eng. mar). To 
moor a vessel is to secure it with ropes or 
chains to anchors or to a wfliarf or to the buoys 
of permanent moorings. The common method 
of mooring with two anchors is to drop one 
anchor, veer chain to 60, 75, or 90 fathoms and 
let go tlic other, and then heave in on the long 
chain and veer on the shorter until lying with 
both chains equal, oi with one about 15 fathoms 
shorter tiian the other This method is gen- 
erally resorted to when the anchorage ground is 
contracted and there is insufficient room for a 
shij) to swing about a single anchor with a full 
scope of chain In many harbors, where the 
anchorage space is limited, permanent moorings 
are laid down. These usually have buoys to 
which the anchor chains are attached, the ship 
being secured to the buoy by a hawser or short 
length of chain. In many European roadsteads 
the buoys are of no greater size than la necessary 
to support light chains which are attached to 
the real mooring cable. The light chain is used 
to haul the upper end of the main cable on 
board tlie ship, where it can be secured. The 
lower end of the cable is shackled to the ends of 
others leading along the bottom to the anchors, 
two to foul in number, placed at the coiners of 
a square or triangle or up and down stream 
See Ancuor; Hawse; Mooring Swivel. 

MOOB. Wet land, with peaty soil, possessing 
a vc'getation in which mosses are usually con- 
spicuous Two types of moor arc distinguished, 
the one characterized by the presence of the 
peat mosses or sphagnums, and on account of 
the tendency of this plant to glow in tluck soft 
masses above the surrounding areas often called 
Ingh moor; the other without sphagnum, known 
as low moor. In America high moors are 
usually called bogs (see Bog) Low moor is also 
known as meadow moor, sedge moor, swamp 
meadow, or fen Here sphagnums are nearly or 
quite absent; although other mosses are found 
which contribute to the scanty peat The bulk 
of the vegetation is usually made up of a 
variety of grasses and sedges with the addition 
o£ various herbs and such shrubs as low willows, 
aldeis, and dwarf birches, the last being more 
abundant at high altitudes and in northern 
areas. Low moors are easily transformed into 
tillable land that is often of excellent quality 
on account of the sufficient but moderate amount 
of peat and humus. Often upon the removal of 
the surplus water by drainage ricli farm lande 
are at once available for tillage. See Boo; 
Peat; Sphagnum; vSwamp 

MOOB, Edward (1771-1848). An English 
writer on India. He entered the service of th< 
East India Company in 1782, but in 1790 joinec 
the army. He retired in 1806 on a special pen 
sion anil a large grant as a reward for hii 
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bravery and for a Digest of the Military Orders 
and Regulations of five Bombay Army (1800). 
Moor’s most valuable book was the Hindu Pan- 
theon (1810; new ed. by Simpson, Madras, 
18(54), which is still an authority because of its 
unique illustrations. His Oriental Fragments 
(London, 1834) is also worthy of note. 

MOOB BLACKBIBD. Sei? Bing Ouzel. 

MOOB'CBOFT, William (0.1765-1825) An 
English veterinary surgeon and traveler, born in 
Lancashire. He studied medicine in Liverpool, 
but subsequently devoted himself to veterinary 
surgery. Jn 1808 he became veterinary surgeon 
to the Bengal army and superintendent of the 
East India Company’s stud at POsJl, near Cawn- 
pore. While occupying these positions he under- 
took a series of remarkable journeys in northern 
India, "was the first Englishman to cross the 
Himalayas, vainly endeavored to penetrate 
Chinese Turkestan, and died while returning 
from Bokhara. His papers were edited by Prof. 
H. H Wilson and published in 1841 under the 
title Travels tn the Himalayan Proiinces of Hin- 
dustan and the Punjab pom . . . 1819 to 1825. 
Among his other writings is a translation of 
Valli’s Experiments in Animal Electricity 
(1793). 

MOOBE, Addison Webster (1866- ). 

An American philosophical scholar, born at 
Plainfield, Ind. He graduated from DePauw 
University (A.B, 1890; AM, 1893); stud- 
ied at Cornell (1893-94); and took his PhD. 
in 1898 at the University of Chicago, with 
the faculty of which he had been connected 
for three years, and where he remained, becom- 
ing professor of philosophy in 1909 Moore was 
president of the Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion in 1911. For some years he was associated 
with John Dewey, to whose philosophical ideas 
he gave his support. See Pragmatism; Em- 
piricism His writings include: Functional 
versus Representational Theories of Knowledge 
in Locke's Essay (1902); Existence, Meanmg, 
and Reality in Locke's Essay and in Present 
Epistemology (1903); Pragmatism and Its 
Critics (1910). 

MOOBE, moor or mOr, Albert Joseph (1841- 
93). An English decorative and figure painter, 
born in York, of a family of painters. (Ilenrv 
Moore, 1831-95, was his brother.) He studied 
for a short time at the Royal Academy Schools 
and began his career with a number of purely 
decorative works done principally for theatres 
and churches. He was at first inclined to follow 
the Pre-Raphaelites, but soon developed an 
original style, classic in character, though his 
subjects, which are usually figures of women, 
are not drawn from antiquity. His sentiment 
IS purely aesthetic, never emotional or dramatic, 
his sense of beauty is unerring, his color har 
monious and delicately brilliant, and his com- 
position simple and decorative, with a quality 
that is Japanese. His best-known paintings in- 
clude “Midsummer” (1887), “Blossoms” (Tate 
Gallery, 1881); “A Summer Night” (Liverpool 
Gallery) ; “ITie Open Book” and “Somnus,” 
both in the Victoria and Albert Museum; 
“Dreamers” (Birmingham Gallery). For his 
biography, consult Baldry (London, 1894) and 
the Masters in Art, vol. ix (Boston, 1908). 

MOOBE, Alfred (1765-1810). An American 
jurist, born in Brunswick Co., N. C., a son of 
Maurice Moore (q.v.). He was educated in 
Boston. In August, 1776, he was made captain 
in the First R.^ment, North Carolina Line, of 


which his uncle, James Moore, was colonel, and 
took part in the defense of Charleston, S C., in 
June, 1770. He resigned in Maich, 1777, but 
served in the militia against Cornwallis after 
the battle of Guilford Court House In 1792 he 
was elected Attorney-General by the Assembly, 
though he knew little or no law He was elected 
judge of the Superior Couit in 1798, but in 
December of the next year was appointed by 
President Adams an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He re- 
signed in 1806. 

MOOBE, Benjamin (1748-1810). An Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal bishop He was bom 
in Newtown, Long Island, N Y. , graduated at 
King’s College in 1768; prepared for the minis- 
try; and went to England, where he was or 
dained by the Bishop of London in 1774 Re 
turning to America, lie was appointed assistant 
minister in Trinity Cliurch, New York, in the. 
same year In 1800 he became rector of Trinity 
Palish. In 1801 he was consecrated Bishop of 
New York and at the same time was appointed 
president and professor of logic and rhetone in 
Columbia College. He perform(‘d the duties of 
both these positions till 1811, when paralysis 
disabled him. Bishop Moore’s publications in- 
clude sermons and a pamphle^t in vindication ol 
Episcopal services 

MOOBE, Charles Leonard (1854- ) 

An American poet and essayist, born in Phila- 
delphia. He became a lawyer and in 1878-79 
served as United States (’onsiil at San An- 
tonio, Brazil Besides contributing critically to 
the Chicago Dial, he published Atlas (1881) , 
Poems Antique and Modern (1883) , Bool: of 
Day Dreams (1883) , Banquet of Palacios 
(1889), a comedy; Odes (1896), Tfu Ohost of 
Rosalys (1900), a poetical drama, The Red 
Branch Crests — a Trilogy (1904). 

MOOBE, Clara Jessup (1824-99). An 
American philanthropist and writer, born in 
Philadelphia. She organized in Philadelpliia a 
hospital relief committee during the Civil Wai 
and assisted in the foundation of the Temper- 
ance Home for (diildren After the deatli of her 
husband m 1878 she spent much of h(‘r time in 
London, where slie died. She published Miscel- 
laneous Poems (1875), a romance called On 
Dangerous Ground (1876), Sensible Etiquette 
(1878); Ether the True Protoplasm (1885), 
Rocial Ethics and Hocial Duties (1892), and 
other books. 7'he book on ether was written 
because she believed that ether could account 
for the Keely motor (qv.), to whose projector 
she gave liberally in order that he might de- 
velop his idea 

MOOBE, Clarence Bloomfield (1852- ). 

An American archajologist, born in Philadelphia 
He traveled in nearly every part of Europe, in 
Asia Minor, and in Egypt; crossed the Andes 
and went down the Amazon River in 1876; and 
made a trip around the world in 1878-79. 
During a period of 20 years he explored Indian 
mounds in nearly all the Southern States. Ills 
writings, for the most part published by the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, 
include Some Aboriginal Sites in Louisiana and 
in Arkansas ( 1913 ) . 

MOOBE, Clement Clarke (1779-1863). An 
American poet and educator, a son of Bishop 
Moore of New York. He was born in New 
York, graduated from Columbia College (1798), 
and was made professor of biblical learning in 
the General Theological Seminary in New York 
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(1821), a post that he held until 1850 The 
ground on which the Heminary now stands was 
his gift. He compiled a Hehrem and English 
Lexicon (1809), and published a collection of 
Poems (1844), among which is “’Twas the 
Night before Christmas,^^ or more properly, 
Visit from St. Nicholas,’’ which has long been 
a favorite with young people. It was written 
for his children in 1822 and appeared anony- 
mously and without his knowledge in the Troy 
Sentinel f Dec. 23, 1823. Consult Stedman, An 
American Anthology (Boston, 1900). 

MOOEE, Clifford Hekschel (1866- ). 

An Ameiican Latin scholar He was born at 
Sudbury, Mass., and was educated at Harvard 
(A.B, 1889) and at Munich (PhD, 1897). He 
taught the classics at the Belmont (Cal ) School 
in 1889-92 and at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., in 1892-94 At the University of Chicago 
he was instructor (1894--95) and assistant pro- 
fessor (1805-98) of Latin, and at Harvard he 
seived as assistant professor of Greek and Latin 
(1898-1905) and as professor of Latin aftei 
1905. In 1905-06 he was piofessor of Latin at 
the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. He edited Allen's edition of Euripides’ 
Medea (1899) and Hoi ace’s Odes and Epodes 
(1902) , is author of A Eirst LaUn Pool (1903) 
and The Elements of Latin (1900), with J. J 
Schlicher; and contributed to the New Tnter- 
NA170NAJ. ENCYCLOP.FDIA 

MOOEE, David Hastings (1838-1915). An 
Aineiican Methodist Ejiiscopal bishop, born at 
Athens, Ohio He graduated at Ohio Unner- 
sity m 1860; was ordained to the ministry the 
same year, entered the Civil War as a private 
and lose to be lieutc'iiant colomd of volunteers 
in tbe 125th Oliio Infantry. He was piesident of 
Cincinnati Wesleyan College (1875-80), presi- 
dent of Colorado Seminary and chancellor of 
the UiiiveiHity of Denver (1880-89) , and editor 
of the Western Christian \dvocaie from 1889 
to 1900, when he was eh'cted Bishop and sent to 
take charge for four years of the Methodist 
missions in C'lnna, Japan, and Korea. From 
1904 to 1908 his ollicial residence was Portland, 
Oreg , from 1908 to 1912 Cincinnati. In 1912 
he retired. He was a member of tlie Geneial 
(’onferenees of 1888, 1892, 1896, and 1900, and 
of the North China Hraneh of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

MOOEE, Edward (1712-57) An English 
dramatist, horn at Abingdon, Berkshiie. He 
was a linen draper in early life, but failed in 
business and devoted himself to literature, 
Fahles for the Female Sex (1744) being his 
lirst publication lit* aftt‘rwaid wrote two un- 
successful comedies. The Foundling (1748) and 
Gil Bias (1751) These were followed by The 
Gamester (1753), tl»e good foitune of which 
may have been due to Garrick’s acting and Ins 
collaboration. In 1753 he became t'ditor of the 
World, a satirical weekly, with a veiy talented 
staff, including Lord Lyttelton, Horace Walpole, 
and Lord Chesterfield. His Poems, Fahles, and 
Plays were collected and published in 1750, The 
Fahles were often reprinted with those of John 
Gay, and were translated into German 

MOOEE, Edward (1838-1916). An English 
scholar, born at Cardiff He was educated at 
Bromsgrove Grammar School and at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. For a time he was rector of 
Gatcombe, Isle of Wight. From 1862 to 1864 
he was fellow and tutor of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford. In 1864 he became principal of St. Ed- 


mund Hall, and in 1903 he was made canon 
of Canteihury Cathedral. He became honorary 
fellow of Pembroke and Queen’s colleges, and 
received the Dublin D.Litt. His publications 
comprise Aristotle’s Ethics, books i-iv (5th 
ed , 1896); Aristotle^s Poetics, with Notes 

(1875); Time References in the Divina Corn- 
media (1887), translated and published at Flor- 
ence in 1900 with the title Oh aocenm al tempo 
nella Dtvina Oommcdia ; Textual Criticism of the 
Dinna Commedia (1889) ; Dante and his Early 
Biographers (1890); Tutte le opere di Dante 
Ahghieri, the “Oxford Dante” (1894); Studies 
in Dante (first series, 1896; second series, 1899; 
third series, 1903). The “Oxford Dante,” by all 
means the best edition of Dante’s works, to- 
gether with Moore’s other studies in the same 
field, placed him among the first of Dante’ 
scholars. 

MOOEE, Edward Caldwell (1857- ). 

An Ameiican tlieologian, brother of George Foot 
and Frank Gaidner Moore. He was born at West 
C’hcst(*r, Pa ; graduated (rom Marietta College in 
1877 and from Union Theological Seminary in 
1884. and studied at Berlin, G6ttingcn, and 
Giessen in 1884-86, and at Brown (Ph.D, 1891). 
Ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1884, 
he was pastor at Yonkers, N Y (1886-89), and 
of the Central Congregational Church of Provi- 
denci*, R. I. (1889-1901). In the latter year 
he became Paikman professor of theology at 
Harvaid, wheie he vas university preacher in 
1905-06 He lectured also at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, in 1894 and 1913, at Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1900, at Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton, in 1903, and at Yale Divinity Schixil in 
1906. In 1914 lie was elected president of the 
American Board of Coinmissioneis for Foieign 
Missions. His publications include The New 
Testament in the Christian Church (1904) and 
An Outline of the History of Christian Thought 
since Kant ( 1912) . 

MOOEE, Edward Mott (1814-1902) An 
Ann‘rican surgeon, hoin at Rahway, N J. Ho 
received his medical education in New York 
City and Philadelphia (M.D, University of 
PennsyKania, 1838) His family had settled 
in Rochester. N. Y , and it was there that he 
made his permanent residence*, although at dif- 
ferent periods, with the title of professor of 
surgery, giving senes of lectures at medical 
colleges — at Woodstock, Vt. (1842-54), at Berk- 
shire, Mass (1855), at Starling Medical Col- 
lege, Columbus, Ohio (1857), and at Buffalo 
Medical College (1858-83) lie was president 
of the New York State Medical Society (1874), 
of which society he was one of tlie founders, of 
the American Surgical Association (1883), and 
of the American Medical Association (1890) 
For many years he was jiresident of the board 
of trustees of the Univeisity of Rochester, and 
he 18 remembered as the “father” of the Roches- 
ter park system. 

MOOEE, Eliakim Hastings ( 1862- ) 

An American mathematician, born at Marietta, 
Ohio ITo studied at Yale (A.B., 188^, PhD., 
1885) and at Berlin (1885-86); was instructor 
in mathematics at Yale (1887-89) and profes- 
sor at Northwestern University (1889-92) and 
then at Chicago, where in 1896 he was made 
head of the department He became a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences in 1901. 
The author of many important papers in ad- 
vanced mathematics, among them “Introduction 
to a Form of General Analysis,” published in 
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tli<; Nmv UQien Mathematical Colloquium 
(1910), Moore also edited the TransacUom of 
the Amerwan Mathematical Society (1809- 
1907), and he was president of the society in 
1901-03. 

HOOBE; Eva (1870- ). An English 

ictresa, born in Brighton. She went on the 
stage in 1887, joined Toole’s company in 1888, 
ind married in 1891 Henry V. Esmond (q.v.), 
svith whom she managed his play Eliza Comes to 
Htaif in 1913. She had played Lady Ernestone 
in Esmond’s My Lady Virtue (1903) and Wil- 
tielmina Marr in his Billyhs Little Love Affair 
(1903) ; and was Mabel Vauglian m The WiL 
^erneea (1901) and Kathie in Old Heidelberg 
(1902 and 1909) with George Alexander. In 
1907 she took the name part in Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs ( 1907 ) , and she played Mrs. Errol in 
Little Lord Faunileroy and Mrs. Crowley in The 
Explorer in 1908, and tlio Hon. Mrs. Bayh; m 
Best People and the Hon. Mrs. Rivers in The 
House Opposite in 1909. 

MOOBE, Feank (1828-1904). An American 
journalist and compiler, a brother of 41eorge 
Henry Moore. He was born in Concord, N. IL, 
but removed to New York City and became a 
journalist and general writer. In 1809-72 he 
was Assistant Swiretary of Legation in Fans, 
He edited Songs and Ballads of the American 
Revolution (1850); Cyclopedia of American 
Eloquence (1857) ; Diary of the American Revo- 
lution (2 vols., 1860) , The Rebellion Record 
(12 vols., 1801-68), a collection of original ma- 
terial bearing on the Civil War; Lyrics of Loy- 
alty (1864) ; Confederate Rhymes and Rhapso- 
dies (1864) ; Personal and Political Ballads 
(1864); Speeches of Andrew Johnson (1865); 
Life md Speeches of John Bright (1805); 
Women of the War 1861-66 (1866) , Songs and 
Ballads of the Southern People, 1861-65 (1887). 

MOORE, Fkank Frankfokt (1855- ). A 

British novelist and dramatist, born at Limerick, 
Ii eland, and educated at the Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast. His plays include A March 
Hare (1877); The Queen^s Room (1891) ; Kitty 
Clive, Actress (1895). Some of his numerous 
novels are: Coral and Coconut (1890) ; l^he Two 
Clippers (1893); The Secret of the Couit 
(1895); The Millionaires (1898), A Damsel or 
Two (1902); He Loved but One (1905); An 
Amateur Adventuress (19U8); The Keeper of 
the Rohes (1912) ; Discovering 'Kvelina'^ (1913). 
His novels are generally of a sensational kind, 
and frequently draw upon the author’s travels 
in two hemispheres for characters and incidents. 
Moore is also author of Oliver Ooldsmith (1910) 
and The Oommonsense Collector. A Book of 
Hints on the Collecting and Housing of An- 
tique Furniture (1911) In 1915 he published 
The Lady of the Reef. 

MOORE, Frank Gardner (1865- ). An 

American Latin scholar, brother of Edward 
Caldwell and George Foot Moore. He was horn 
at West Chester, Pa., and educat<‘d at Yale 
(A.B., 1886; Ph.D., 1890) and at Berlin (1890- 
01). He was a Latin tutor at Yale in 1888-93, 
assistant* professor of Latin (1893-1900) and 
associate professor of Latin and Roman archae- 
ology (1900-08) at Dartmouth, College, and pro- 
fessor of Latin at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. (1908-10). Tn the latter year be became 
professor of classical philology at Columbia Uni- 
versity He edited the Transaatwns and the 
froceedings of the Aim^rican Philological Asso- 
ciation, of which he became secretary in 1904. 


He edited also Cicero’s Cato Maior (1904) and 
Tacitus’ Histories (1910). 

MOORE, Geobge (1853- ). An Irish 

novelist, the son of George Henry Moore, M.P., 
of Moore Hall, Ballyglasa, County Mayo, Ire- 
land. He was educated at a Catholic school in 
Ireland and under a tutor in Ix)ndon, where, at 
his father’s wish, he prepared to enter the 
army. Later, in Ixindon and in Pans, he studied 
art. After abandoning this prospective profes- 
sion he continued his Bohemian life in Pans, 
becoming intimate m good literary and artistic 
circles. In the late 1870’8 he returned to Lon- 
don and, temporarily in straitened circum- 
stances, worked hard as a journalist, critic, and 
novelist, acquiring by degrees idiomatic fluency 
in the writing of Eiighsh, winch foi years had 
Wen an unused tongue to him. In 1901 an in- 
terest in the mo\enient knonii as the Irish lit- 
erary revival (see Irish LiTBaiATUKE, II), in 
which his friends Edward Martyn (q.v.) and 
William Butler Yeats (qv.) bore a prominent 
part, took him to Dublin, where he remained 
for a decade, assisting in the establishment of 
a theatre (a feature of the levival) and identify- 
ing himself variously with its literal y activities. 
The interference of Catholic Irish objections 
with the free play of ideas in art, and also, 
perhaps, a general failuie to fit in with the 
aims, moods, and methods of the movement, led 
him to abandon his native land again m 1911, 
and to present the world witli a lecord of bis 
decade’s adventures in a book of most indiscreet 
confessions. Hail and Faiewell (3 vols., Ave, 
Sal re, and Vale, New Yoik, 1011-13) Pri- 
manly a novelist, Moore was also a critic of 
art and a dramatist. Following two small vol- 
umes of verse, Flowers of Passion (1877) and 
Pagan Poems (1881), came his fiist novel, A 
Modern Lover (1883), which showed him a dis- 
ciple — with a differiuice, howevei — of Flaubert 
and Zola, and a realist in his strict regard for 
major and minor truth, but a realist whose 
work is often aglow wuth imaginative insight 
and poetic quality. Other novels followed close 
upon his fii st, but it was not until Esther 
Waters (1894) appenri'd tliat Mooie’s eminence 
among the novelists of liis geiK'ration was rec- 
ognize. This book, together wilh A Mummer's 
Wife (1884), Evelyn Innes (1898), and its 
sequel Sister Thnesa (1901), gives Moore his 
claim to remembrance as a writer of fiction 
The Unfilled Field (1903), a book of stories 
of anti-Catholic tendency, and The Lale (1905), 
a novel, are Irish m theme and setting, and 
grew out of his 10 yeais of later residence in 
Ireland. In art criticism Moore’s stimulating 
quality is found in his Impressions and Opinions 
(1890) and in Alodern Painting (1893). In 
the drama his work is competent and efTective, 
if not masterly and impressive His jdays in- 
clude The Strike at Arhnqford (1893), The 
Bending of the Bough (1900), Diarmid and 
Grania, with W. B Yeats (unpublished, but 
played 1901) Othci works aie* ^4 Drama in 
Mushn (1886) , Parnell and his Ireland (1887) ; 
Confessions of a Young Alan (1888), Mike 
Fletcher (1889); The Celibates (1895); Me- 
moirs of my Dead I^elf (1906) ; Hail and Fare 
well (see above). Besides the last-named book, 
the Confessions and Memoiis also are largely 
autobiographical Consult also: William Ar oner, 
Real Conversations (London, 1904) ; G. K, 
Chesterton, Heretics (New York, 1905), J. G- 
Huneker, The Pathos of Distance (ib., 1913), 
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MOOBE, George Foot (1861- ). An 

American Orientalist, brother of Edward Cald- 
well and Prank Gardner Moore. He was bom 
at West Chester, Fa He pfradnated at Yale 
in 1872 and at Union Theological Seminary 
in 1877, entered the Presbyterian ministry, 
and was pastor of the Putnam Presbyterian 
Church at ZaneRvillo, Ohio, for five years. 
From 1883 to 1902 he was Hitchcock pro- 
fessor of H('brt‘W and the history of religions 
at Andover Theological Seminary, and at 
Harvard University he was professor of the- 
ology (1902-04), and theieafter Fiothinghain 
professor of the history of religion He was 
for several yeais editor ot the Jouriwl of the 
American Oriental Society, whose pri^sident he 
vas in 1911-12 His publications include A 
Criiical and EwcqeUcal Conimcntay y on the 
Book of Judgeft (1805); The Book of Judges' 
A 'New Enqhsh Translation (1898); The Book 
of Judges’ Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text 
(Leipzig, 1900) , The Liter atnre of the Old Tes- 
tament (1913); History of Religions (vol. i, 
1913) ; M etempsychosis, the Tngersoll lecture at 
Hansard (1914) 

MOOBE, Georoe Henry (1823-92). An 
American historical writoi and librarian, born 
in Concord, N H He removed in 1839 to New 
York City and in 1843 graduated at New York 
University Before leaving college he had be- 
come connected with the New York Historical 
Society, as an assistant to his father, Jacob 
Bailey Moore, the librarian, and in 1819 suc- 
ceeded him as its librarian In this position he 
remained until 1872, when, on the opening of 
the Lenox labrary (now a part of the New 
York Public Liiirnry), he bt^came its first siipei- 
intendemt. H(‘re he remainetl until bis death, 
lie was a fiequont contributor to historical 
magazines and to the jiroceedings of historical 
soei(‘ties. Among his best-known works are* 
The Treason of Charles Lee (1838), The Em- 
ployment of Negroes m the Revolutionary Army 
(1892) , Notes on the History of Slavery in 
Massachusetts (]8f)f)) , A History of the Juris- 
prudence of New York (1872) 

MOOBE, Gkoroe Thomas (1871- ). An 

American liotanist, born at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and educated at Wabash College (BS, 1894) 
and at Harvard (AB., 1895; PhD., 1900) He 
was plant physiologist and algologist of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry at Washington (1901- 
03), bad charge of the Laboratory of Plant 
Physiology ot the Department of Agriculture 
(1903-05), and ivas m eliarge of botany at the 
Marine Biological Laboiatory at Woods Hole, 
Mass. He seived as professor of applied botany 
and plant physiology at the Shaw School of 
Botany, Washington Tlniversitv, in 1909-12, and 
during the same period was physiologist to the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, of which he became 
director in 1912. He discoveied a method of 
preventing the pollution of water supplies by 
algfc and made ex}>eriments in introducing at- 
mospheric nitrogen by means of bacteria into 
the soil for crop purposes He is autlior of 
various contriiiutions to scientific journals and 
of governmental bulletins 

MOOBE, Harry Httmphrey (1844- ). 

An American genre and portrait painter, bom 
in New York City. He studied under Waugh in 
Philadelphia and at the Ecole des BeauK-Arts, 
Paris, under GAr6me Afterward he became the 
pupil and friend of Fortuny in Madrid, and still 
later travel(*d and painted in Germany, Italy, 


and Japan. Although both deaf and dumb, he 
achieved success in his profession at Paris, his 
permanent residence. His best works include 
refined, sparkling Japanese studies and Spaniali 
and Moorish scenes, such as “Gypsy Encamp- 
ment, Granada,” and “A Moorish Bazar” He 
received the Order of Charles III of Spain 

MOOBE, Sir Henry (1713-69). An English 
Colonial Governor, born in Vere, Jamaica. He 
became Lieutenant Goveinor of his native island 
in 1755 and, except for a few weeks in 1759, 
directed the administration of Jamaica until 
1702. In reward for his sci vices in suppressing 
the slave insurrection of 1760 he was made Baro- 
net. In July, 1765, he w^as appointed Governor 
.of New York, where he arrived at the beginning 
of the trouble over the Stamp Act Influenced 
by public opinion, he suspended tli<* execution 
of the act. ITis administration was generally 
popular with the people on account of the moder- 
ation with which he carried out the orders of 
tile home government during the years follow^- 
ing the Stamp Act. He continued to hold the 
ofliee of Governor until his death. ^ 

MOOBE, Henry (1751-1844). A Wesleyan 
minister and biographer of John Wesley He was 
born in a suburb of Dublin and was appren- 
ticed to a wood carver Impressed by the 
preaching of John Wesley, he frequented the 
Methodist meetings and loined a class in Dub- 
lin 111 1777 He served from 1784 until 

1786 as assistant traveling companion and 
amanuensis to John Wesley, and again from 
1788 to 1700. Wesley made him one of his 
three literal y executors and appointed him to 
be, after his death, one of the 12 ministers to 
regulate the services of City Road Chapel. lie 
was president of the Wesleyan Confeience m 
1804 and 1823. Moore lefused ordination in 
the Church of England, although li(‘ accepted 
it from Wesley assisted by twm Episcopal 
cleigymen, opposed Coke’s Lichfield scheme of 
1794 for the creation of a Methodist hierarchy 
and also the proposal brought forw^ard in 1834 
for the establihhmimt of a theological school; 
and on the formation of a eenteiiary fujid in 
1839 objected to the acquisition of land by the 
Methodist body In conjunction with the Rev. 
Thomas Coke, and under the authority of the 
eonference, he published a Life of the Rev John 
Wesley in 1792, wdiich, Inwvever, owing to a 
difference wuth the third literarv (‘xecutor, they 
had betm obliged to prepar(‘ without access to 
Wesley’s papers Most of the papers were 
afterw^ard oiitained, and a new^ Life was pub- 
lished in 1824-25. Moore’s other works are; A 
Reply to Considerations on the Separation of 
the Methodists from the Established Church 
(1794); Poems, hyncal and Miscellaneous 
(1806); Life and Death of Mrs Ann Moore 
(1813); Thoughts on the Etemai Sonshvp 
(1816); The Life of Afrs Mary Fletcher of 
Madeley (2 vols , 1817; 9th ed , 1838); A 
Short of Miss Mary Tithennqton of 

Liverpool (1819) , Sermons (1830), with auto- 
biography to 1791. His life was published by 
Mrs Ricliaid 8mith, wi4;h the autobiography m 
1844 

MOOBE, Henry (1831-95). An English 
marine and landscape painter a hi other of Al- 
bert Josepli Moore, Viorn in Yoik. Fie was the 
pnpil of liis father, William Mooie, and studied 
also at the ^ ork School of Design and the Royal 
Academy Schools. At first an excellent animal 
and landscape painter, he gave himself after 
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1857 almost entirely to marine subjects. In 
rendering of wave movement, in veracity of 
color and texture, and in subtle atmospheric 
effects he has few rivals His works include: 
**The Newhaven Packet*’ (Birmingham Gallery), 
“Cat’s-paws off the Land” (Tate Gallery, Lon- 
don), “Mount’s Bay” (188f>, Mancliester Gal- 
lery), and “Clear Shining after Ram,” which 
won the Grand Prix at Pans in 1889. Moore 
was elected an academician m 1893. 

MOOBE, Jacob Bailey (1797-1853). An 
American journalist and historical writer, born 
at Andover, N. H. He learned the printer’s 
trade at Concord, engaged m editorial work and 
edited the New Hampshire Journal from 1826 
to 1829, when he was elected sheriff of Merri- 
mack County, N H. He was a member of the 
Legislature ‘in 1828. In 1839 he removed to 
New York and edited the Daily Whig. He was 
in the government employ in Washington, 1841- 
45, but returned to New York and served as 
librarian of the Historical Society from 1845 
to 1849. From 1849 to 1853 he was postmaster 
of San Francisco. He published, with John 
Farmer* VoUcctions Historical and Miscellane- 
ous (3 vols., 1822-24), relating principally to 
the early history of New Hampshire; Gazetteer 
of the i^tatc of New Hampshire (1823) ; Armais 
of the Town of Concord (1824), Lives of the 
Governot's of New Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay (1846). 

iffOOBE, James (c.1C40-1729). An Ameri- 
can Colonial soldier and official He was said 
to be a son of Roger Moore, the Irish rebel, and 
came to vSouth Carolina about 1665 He settled 
on Goose Creek (Otranto), near the Cooper 
River, about 15 miles north of Charleston, and 
soon became prominent in resisting the demands 
of the Lords Proprietors. He was a member of 
the Governor’s Council in 1682 and of the As- 
sembly in 1692 and in the latter year was ex- 
cluded from pardon by name by the Proprietors. 
In 1695 he was a member of Governor Archdale’s 
Council and traded extensively with the Indians. 
He was elected Governor by the Council in 1700 
and served until the arrival of Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson in 1703. 

MOOBE, James (1667-1740). An American 
soldier and Colonial official, born in Charleston, 
S. C. He saw service in various Indian expedi- 
tions, under his father, James Moore, Governor 
of South Carolina in 1700-03. In 1702 he 
fought against the Spaniards in Florida, but 
the expedition he commanded was not successful 
and left the State in debt. He conducted a 
victorious campaign against the Appalachian 
Indians in 1703, and in 1713 commanded the 
forces sent by Governor CVaven to aid the Colony 
of North Carolina in its desperate struggle with 
the Tuscarora Indians. When the Convention 
threw off the proprietary government and de- 
posed Gov. Robert Johnson in 1719, Moore was 
made Governor, but was succeeded by Arthur 
Middleton the same year. He afterward became 
Attorney-General of the State and an admiralty 
judge. He was Speaker of the Assembly in 
1721-25. Ten years later he went with a pio- 
neer colony to North Carolina and settled near 
Cape Fear, where he died. 

MOOBE, James Hobart (4852- ). An 

American lawyer and industrial promoter, born 
at Berkshire, N. Y. He was a bank clerk at 
Binghamton, N. Y., from 1871 to 1873, when 
he moved to Chicago. There he was admitted 
to the bar in 1881. He was associated with his 
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brother, William Henry Moore (q.v.), 4n the 
promotion of various great industrial corpora- 
tions, and was also a director of the Rock 
Island lines and of the American Can Company. 

MOOBE, John (1729-1802 ). A Scottish phy- 
sician and author, born at Stirling. He studied 
at the University of Glasgow, was apprenticed 
to a surgeon, became in 1747 surgeon’s mate 
in the army, and served in military hospitals in 
the Netherlands during the War of the Austrian 
Succession. After further study and two years 
of practice at Glasgow he traveled extensively 
on the Continent. In 1792 he was in France 
during the disturbances of August and Septem- 
ber, and in 1793-94 published his two-volume 
Journal of his residence, frequently quoted in 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. Ills works of 
travel, A \tew of Society and Manners in 
France, S^uitzerland, and Germany (1779) and 
A "View of Society and Manners in Italy (1781), 
are merely interesting in style. He wrote also 
a volume of Medical Sketches (1786), contain- 
ing some results of first-hand investigation, and 
thiee dull works of fiction, Zcluco (1786), Ed- 
ward (1796), and Mordaunt (1800), to the first 
of wdiich Byron referred in the addition to the 
preface of Childe Harold. He edited (1797) the 
W'orks of his friend and patient, Smollett, and 
wrote the memoir that introduced the edition. 
Prevost and Blagdon edited Mooriana, or Selec- 
tions from the Moral, Philosophical, and Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Dr, John Moore (London, 
1803) Consult the Life by Anderson (Edin- 
burgh, 1820). 

MOOBE, Sir John (1761-1809). A British 
general The eldest son of Dr John Moore 
(qv ), he was born at Glasgow, Nov. 13, 1761. 
He entered the army when only 15 and served 
with distinction in Nova Scotia, Coisica, the 
West Indies, Ireland, and Holland. He was in 
Egypt with the army under Abercromby, and 
obtained the Order of the Bath for his services 
during the operations around Abukir Bay. In 
1802 Moore served in Sicily and Sweden. In 
1808 he was sent with a corps of 10,000 men to 
strengthen the English army in the Peninsula. 
In October he moved his army from Lisbon, 
with the intention of advancing by Valladolid 
to unite with the Spanish general Romana and 
threaten the communications between Madrid 
and Fiance. But the apathy of the Spaniards 
and the successes of the French in various parts 
of the Peninsula soon placed him in a critical 
position. He bad detennined to make a bold 
advance from Salamanca to attack Soult, when 
the news reached him that Madrid had fallen 
and that Napoleon was marching to crush him 
at the head of 70,000 men. Moore’s fore-es 
amounted to only 25,000 men and he was conse- 
quently forced to retreat. In December he began 
the march from Astorga to Corufia, a route of 
nearly 250 miles, through a desolate and moun- 
tainous country, made almost impassable by 
snow and rain, and harassed by the enemy. The 
soldiers suffered intolerable hardships, and ar- 
rived at Corufia in a very distressed state, but 
it was impossible to emliark without fighting. 
On J«n 16, 1809, the French under Soult at- 
tacked and a desperate battle ensued. Moore 
was struck by a cannon ball on the left shoulder 
and died in the moment of victory. The French 
were repulsed with the loss of 2000 men. Con- 
sult: J. C. Moore, Life of Sir John Moore (Lon- 
don, 1834) ; W. F. P. Napier, History of the 
Peninsular War (5 vols., New York, 1856) ; 
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C. B. Mayne, “Moore,” in Spenser Wilkinson, 
From Cromwell to Wellington (London, 1899); 
Diary, edited by Sir J. F. Maurice (2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1904). 

MOOBE, John (182G-*1907) . An American 
physician, a surgeon-general of the United States 
army. He was born in Indiana, entered the 
United States army as assistant suigeon in 
1853, and served in Florida and on the Utah 
expedition (1857). When the Civil War broke 
out he was attached to the Cincinnati Marine 
Hospital, was promoted suigeon in 1802, and 
was assigned to the Army of the Potomac. In 
1863 he became medical director of tlie Army 
of the Tennessee and accompanied General Sher- 
man on his inarcli to th(‘ sea and through the 
Carolinas. In 1805 he received the brevet of 
colonel, in 188.3 he was made assistant medical 
purveyor with th(‘ rank of colonel, and in 1880 
he was appointed surgeon -general of the army 
with the rank of brigadiei general. He was 
retired for age in 1000 

MOOBE, John Bassett (1860- ). An 

American publicist, an authorit.> on interna- 
tional law. He was born Hec 3, 1860, at 
Smyrna, Del., graduated at tin* University of 
Virginia in 1880, studied law at Wilmington, 
and at 23 was admitted to the Delaware bar. 
Enter mg the Department of State as a law 
clerk in 1885, the next year he was appointed 
Thud .Vssistant Secretary of State. During his 
service m this position h(‘ acted as secretary to 
the Conference on Samoan Affairs (1887) and 
to the Fisheries Conference (1887-88). After 
1891 he held the chan of international law and 
diplomacy at Columbia, but was frequently 
granted leave of absence to accept appoint- 
ments in tile public interest. For part of 1898 
he served as Assistant Secretaiy and Acting 
Secretary of State, and aftei the close of the 
war with Spam was secretary and counsel to 
the American Peace Commisbion at Pans. Sub- 
s('quently Moore ie})i(*sented the government as 
agent before the United States and Dominican 
Arbitration Tribunal (1904), as delegate to the 
Fourth International American Conference at 
Buenos Aiies and special plenipotentiary to the 
Chilean centenary (both 1910), and as delegate 
to the International Cioramission of Jurists at 
Rio de Janeiro (1912), In 1913 he accepted 
the post of counselor to the State Department 
(with power to act as Secretary of State), but 
the next year he resigned and resumed his 
duties at Columbia. A member of the Peima- 
nent Court at The Hague (from 1913), member 
of the I list it lit de Dioit International and of 
the Institut Colonial International, president 
of the American Political Science Association 
(1914), and chairman of the Lake Mohonk 
Peace Conference (1914 and 1915), Moore was 
further honored by the degree of LL D. from 
Columbian (now George Washington) Univer- 
sity, Delaware College, Yale, the Univeisity of 
Chile, and Browjn His works, of the highest 
importance in their held, include: Reports on 
Eaotraterrxtomal Crime (1887) ; Extradition and 
Intei'state Rendition (2 vols., 1891); American 
Notes on the Conflict of Latos (1896); History 
and Digest of International Arbitrations (6 
vols., 1898) , American Diplomacy : Its Spirit 
and Achievements (1905); Digest of Interna- 
tional Law (8 vols., 1906) ; Four Phases of 
American Development : Federalism, Democracy, 
Imperialism, Expansion (1912). He also edited 
The Works of James Buchanan (12 vols., 1908) 
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and became an editor of the Political Science 
Quarterly and of the Journal du Droit Interna- 
tional Pnv^e, 

MOOBE, John Pebcy (1869- ). An 

American zoologist, born at Williamsport, Pa. 
He wan educated at the Central High School of 
Philadelphia (A.B., 1886) and at the University 
of Pennsylvania (BS., 1892, Ph.D., 1896), 
where he was instructor in zoOlogy from 1892 to 
1907, assistant piofessor m 1907-09, and there- 
after professor. In 1902 he became assistant 
curator of the Academy of Natural Sciences at 
Philadelphia. After 1890 he was repeatedly 
employed by the United States Fish Commission, 
served as instructor in biology at the Hahnemann 
Medical College in 1896-98, and was instructor 
in zoology at the Marine Biological Laboiatory 
at Woods Hole, Mass., after 1901. 

MOOBE, John White (1832-1913). An 
American naval officer, Ixirn at Plattsburg, N. Y. 
He was appointed third assistant engineer in 
the United States na\y in 1853 and w'as pro- 
moted to chief engineer in 1861. During the 
Civil War he took part in the engagements with 
the ram Manassas and in the capture of the 
defenses of Pensacola in 1861; in the passage 
and capture of Forts Jackson and St Philip, 
the captiiie of New Orleans, the passage of the 
Vicksburg batteries, and the fight with the ram 
Arkansas in 1862, and m the capture of Port 
Hudson in 1863. He originated the use of chain 
cables to protect the sides of wooden ships, of 
a paint designed to render fighting ships less 
easily visible, and of the fighting tops until 
lately found on the masts of all large w^ar ves- 
sels He r<‘tired in 1894 with the rank of coni- 
modoie, but during the Spanish-Amencan Wai 
he served as an inspector in the New York Na^y 
Yard. For his seivices in the Civil War he was 
raised to the lank of rear admiral m 1906. 

MOOBE, Maurice (1735-77). An American 
Colonial legislator and jurist, born in Briinswuck 
Co., N. C He became a member of the State 
Assembly in 1757 From 1767 to 1773 he was 
one of the three judges of the Superior Court 
He served as colonel of brigade in the expedi- 
tion of Governor William Tryon (q.v.) against 
the Regulators (qv.) in 1771 In this year he 
published the venomous attack on Governor 
Tryon signed “Atticus.” He was a member of 
the Piovineial Congresses of 1775 and 1776 and 
of the (.Constitutional Con\ention of 1776. 

MOOBE, Nicholas (?-1689). A chief jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania, born in England He was 
chaiiman of the first Piovineial Assembly in 
1682, Speaker of the Assembly in 1684, and in 
the same year w^as appointed Chief Justice. In 
1685 lie was impeached by the Assembly for ex- 
ceeding his powers, but he w^as never tried by 
the Council. His case is peculiarly interesting 
as being probably the first instance of impeach- 
ment that occuried in America. Consult: W. R. 
Shepherd, History of Proprietai'y (lovemment 
in PcnnsyhTanta (New York, 1896, and as vol. 
vi of Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law). 

MOOBE, Robert (1838- ). An Ameri- 

can civil engineer, born at New Castle, Pa. He 
graduated from Miami University in 1858 and 
after 1863 was engaged in civil engineering, 
chiefly in the location and constiuction of rail- 
roads. In 1877-81 he was sewer commissioner 
and a member of the board of public works of 
St. Louis, Mo., where from 1897 to 1913 he 
was a member of the board of education. He 
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was president of this board in 1905-06 and 
1909-10. He became a consulting engineer and 
a member of the Brazos River and the South- 
west Pass boards of engineers. He served as 
president of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers in 1902. 

MOOBE, Thomas (1779-1852). An Irish 
poet, born in Dublin. May 28, 1779 In 1794 he 
went to Trinity College, Dublin, which had been 
opened to Roman Catholics in 1793. He had 
already shown a remarkably quick mmd, a gilt 
for music, and had wnttcn in 1793 “Lim‘8 to 
Zelia" and “A Pastoral Ballad.” These verses 
appeared in the Anthologm Ilihemica^ a periodi- 
cal which lived only two years Noteworthy in 
his university experience was his friendship wiHi 
Robert Emmet, which nearly involved him in the 
United Irish conspiracy. He went to London 
in 1799 and soon arranged for the publictition 
by subscription of his Anacreon (1800) He 
had the good luck to find a patron in the Prince 
of Wales, who accept<^d the dedication of the 
poem The Anacteon was followi'd by Poems hy 
the Late Thomas Little (1801), a volume of 
sweet but oyerscnsuous verse, much blamed, much 
applauded, and widely read. Moore’s musical 
talents soon made him a welcome guest among 
the aristocrac»y. In 1803 he was a])pointed ad- 
miralty registrar at Bermuda, but, disliking the 
post, he intrusted it to a deputy (1804) and 
traveled through the United States and Canada, 
visiting, among other cities, New Yoik, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston. He 
returned to England in November, 1804 In 
1806 appeared Odes and Epistles, which Jeffrey 
made the occasion for a aavage attack on Moore’s 
earlier erotics Edinburgh Review, July, 1806). 
The incident led to a duel intcrrupt(*d by the 
police (Aug. 11, 1800). After this fiasco the 
combatants became cordial friends. In 1807 
Moore published his Irish Melodies, 124 in num- 
ber, in 10 parts. His three satires. Corruption 
and Intolerance (1808) and the Ekeptic (1809), 
fell fiat, as they deserved to do. On the olher 
hand, lampoons on the Regent and his favorites 
went from mouth to mouth and were still liked 
when they were gathered in The Two-penny Post 
Bag in 1813 In 1811 Moore married a young 
actress. Miss Bessie Dyke, with whom he seems 
to have lived happily In 1815, with the aid 
of a library of books on Oriental themes, Moore 
set to work on Lalla Rookh, a sugared Oriental 
romance in verse, with which he made an im- 
mediate and striking success on its publication 
in 1817. About this time he became embar- 
rassed by the defalcation of the deputy left at 
Bermuda and was compelled to retire for a time 
to the Continent. At Venice be visited Lord 
Byron, from whom he received the famous Mem- 
oirs, afterward rtductantly burned Moore 
returned to England in 1822. In 1835 he was 
granted a literary pension of £300, which was 
supplemented m 1850 by a civil pension of £100 

Moore’s popularity as a poet in his day well- 
nigh rivaled that of Byron or Scott'. His fame 
now rests mostly upon a few of the best poems 
of the Irish Melodies (10 parts, 1807-34) and 
National Airs (1815). Since the Elizabethan 
age "the lyric had been dissociating itself from 
music. Moore again united them, and so com- 
pletely that it is unfair to estimate his lyrics 
independently. They are light, airy, and grace- 
ful, though without the passion of Byron or 
Shelley Among Moore’s other works are: The 
Fudge Eamily in Paris (1818), humorous verses; 


The Lores of the Angela (1823); The Memoirs 
of Captain Rock (1824), an attack on the Irish 
church; a prose romance entitled T/ie Epicurean 
(1827) , lives of Sheridan (1825), Byron (1830), 
Edward Fitzgerald (1831); and a History of 
Ireland (completed in 1846). The Life of Byron, 
the main souice for all later biographies, is still 
a classic Consult* Lord John Russell (ed ), 
Memoirs, Journals, and Coi'respondcnce of Moore 
(8 vols., London, 1853-56) ; Kent, Poetical 
Works, with memoir (ib., 1883) ; Gunning, 

Thomas Moore, Poet and Patriot (ib, 1900), 
S. L Owvnn, Thomas Moore (New York, 1905) ; 
J. C. L Claik, Tom Moore in Bermuda (2d ed , 
Boston, 1909) 

MOOBE, Wtixtam Henry (1848- ). An 

American lawyer and capitalist He was born 
at Utica, N. Y , studied at Amherst College, and 
vas admitted to the Wisconsin bar in 1872. Set- 
tling in Chicago, he made a specialty of pro- 
moting corporations and with his brother James 
H. Moore (q.v. ) he formed in 1898-99 four 
great corporations, the American Can Company, 
the American Tin Plate Company, the American 
Steel Hoop Company, and tlie American Sheet 
Steel Company, known together as the ‘^Moore 
group.” They bad a combined capital of $187,- 
000,000: eventually they were absorbed by the 
United States Steel Corporation Judge Moore 
promoted also the Diamond Match Company and 
the National Biscuit Company in 1898. He be- 
came a director of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Rock Island lines, and other 
impoitant corporations. “Judge” Moore, as he 
was called, was a familiar figure at American 
and English horse shows, where his coaching 
turnouts earned off various prizes 

MOOBE, Willis Luther (1856- ). An 

American meteorologist, born at Scranton, Pa 
He was at first a reporter for the Binghamton 
(N Y ) Rcpuhhran and then was 011 the staff 
of the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye Entering 
the United States Signal Corps, he rose rapidly, 
becoming professor of moteorologv in 1894 
From 1895 to 1913 he was chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau. He served as president 
of the National Geographic Society from 1905 
to 1910 and materially aided in its development. 
His writings include a Meteorological 4 Imanao 
and Weather Guide (1901) and Descriptive Me- 
teorology (1910). 

MOOBEA, ra5'fi-rn'a, or EIMEO, i'm§-o. 
One of the Society Islands (qv), situated 25 
miles west-northwest of Tahiti, in lat 17® 30' S 
and long 149° 50' W. It covers an area of about 
50 square miles, has several good harbors, and 
is very rugged hut fertile. Ihe chief products 
are coconuts, bananas, sugar cane, oranges, and 
vanilla beans; also copra and pearls It con- 
tains a missionary station, and most of the in- 
habitants aie Protestants 

MOOBE'HEAD, Wabren King (1866- ). 

An American archaeologist and anthropologist, 
born in Siena, Italy He studied at Denison 
University and the University of Pennsylvania 
and at the Smithsonian Institution, explored the 
mounds of the Ohio Valley, and had charge of 
researches in Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah. 
He became an assistant m the archaeological de- 
partment of th(* Columbian Exposition, soon 
after was appointed curator of the museum of 
the Ohio State University, and then became cu- 
rator of the department of archeology at Pliil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass He wrote: Fori 
\neienf (1890) ; Primitwe Man in Ohio (1892) , 
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Prehistoric Implements (1900); Prehistonc 
Helios (1905); Tonda: A Htory of the Hioux 
(1904); Explorations m New MextcOy Arizona^ 
Indiama ( 1906 ) , The Stone Age in North 
America (1910). 

MOOEE FBOGESS. See section on Metal- 
lurgy under G 01 .I) 

MOOBE’S CBEEK. A small stream in North 
Carolina, on the banks of winch, about 20 miles 
from Wilmington, a battle of the American Rev- 
olution was fought on Feb 27, 1776, between 
1600 Loyalists, mostly Higliland Scotch, under 
Brig. Gen. Donald MacDonald, and about 1000 
militia and minutemcn, under Gen. .James Mooie 
and Cols. Richard Caswell and Alexander Lil- 
lington. The Loyalists charged across the gird- 
ers of a bridge from which the planks had been 
removed, but within three minutes from the 
begmiimg of the engagement the Loyalists were 
routed. Several of them were killed, MacDonald 
and about 20 otlu^rs taken prisoners, while of 
the patriots only two weie wounded. The effect 
of this battle, says Fiske, “was as contagious as 
that of Lexington had been in New England.’’ 

MOOBESVILLE; morz'vil. A city m Iredell 
Co., N. C., 28 miles north of Charlotte, on the 
Southern Railroad (Map. North Carolina, B 2) 
It has cotton-goods factories, flour nulls, lumber 
yards, creameries, saw nulls, and manufactories 
of furniture, matti esses, shingles, etc The sur- 
rounding region is well adapted to dairying and 
farming. Mooresvillc owns its water works, 
sewage system, and clectnc-light plant Pop., 
1900, 1533, 1910, 3400 

MOOB^EIELBS. A tiact of marshy ground 
outside the old wall of London, north of the 
Tower. It was later called Femsbury or Fins- 
bury, the present name of tlic district 

MOOB FOWL. See Gkouse 

MOOBGATE, mooi'^gat or mor'git. The later 
name of a gate m the wall of Roman London 
leading to Moorfields. It was removed about the 
middle of the eighteenth century Its name is 
preserved in the present Moorgate Street. 

MOOB^HEAD. A city and the county seat 
of Clay Co., Minn , on the Red River of the 
North, opposite Fargo, N D., and at the junction 
of the Nortliern Pacific and the Great Northern 
railroads (Map: Minnesota, A 4). It is the* 
seat of a State normal school and of Concordia 
College, and contains a jiublic library. Moor- 
head 18 an important distributing centre for the 
tributary agricultural countiy and has a large 
trade m wheat and potatoes. It has grain ele- 
vators, canning factories, tent and awning plant, 
concrete block and silo f acton (‘S, brickyards, rail- 
road yards, a foundry, and machine shops The 
water works and electric-hght plant aie owned 
and operated by the municipality Pop , 1900, 
37.30, 1910, 4840. 

MOOB HEN. Tlie British gallinule. 8ee 
Gallinule. 

MOOB ILL. See Red Water 

MOOBING SWIVEL. A device employed to 
join the two chain cables by which a ship is 
moored so that the swinging of the vessel by the 
tide or wind will not cause the cables to be 
crossed or fouled (i.e., twisted about each other). 
It consists of a large and very heavy link, one 
end of which has been much thickened Through 
this end, in the longitudinal axis of the link, 
a hole is bored. Through this hole passes the 
large swivel pin, having a heavy head on the 
inside to prevent its pulling out and a pair of 
eyes or holes in the other end, which is flattened 


for the purpose. Links are fitted in each of these 
holes, and two others are in the heavy link of 
the swivel. By means of shackles the four links 
are connected to the parts of the ship’s chains, 
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the two on the pin to the parts leading from the 
anchors, the other two to the parts leading into 
the ship. It 18 difficult to take off a mooring 
swivel in bad weather, therefore, if a storm is 
(‘xpected, it 18 usually removed so that the vessel 
will be free to work her cables or heave up the 
anchors. See Anchor, Hawse; Moor, Mooring. 

MOOBISH ABT. A term applied to the 
art of the Mohammedans in north Africa, out- 
side of Fgypt, and in Spam, though the latter 
phase of its development is more often called 
Hispano-Morcsque See Mohammedan Art. 

MOOBS (ML MoruSy Lat. Maurus, Gk. Moilpoj, 
perhaps from fiavposy mauroSy dgaepos, amauroSy 
dark, or perhaps from their original native 
name) The name given to a mixed people con- 
stituting a very important element in the popu- 
lation of northern Africa, especially Morocco. 
Their appearance indicates their origin, which 
is a mixture of the Mauri, Numidians, Pheeni- 
cians, Romans, and Arabs, who have successively 
held possession of the country. They are a well- 
formed race, with fine Oriental features and a 
mild and melancholy expression of countenance. 
The Moors employ the Arabic language, but with 
many corruptions and deviations from the origi- 
nal. They were conquered and converted by the 
Arabs at the beginning of the eighth century 
after a severe struggle. Having once embraced 
Mohammedanism, they joined the Arabs in the 
invasion of Spain, passing over in such numbers 
that in the early period of Spanish history the 
terms Moors, Saracens, and Arabs are used syn- 
onymously to designate the Mussulmans of the 
peninsula. In the tenth century Moorish domi- 
nation supplanted that of the Arabs in north- 
western Africa At the close of the eleventh 
century the Moorish sect of the Almoiavules 
(q.v.), who had established their sway in Mo- 
rocco, invaded Spain and swept away the Arab 
kingdoms which had arisen on the ruins of the 
Caliphate of Cordova. After half a century their 
realm fell to pieces, and the Moorish sect of the 
Almohades (q.v.) became dominant in Morocco 
and Spain. In the meanwhile the Christian 
power in Spain had been steadily growing, and in 
1212 the power of the Almohades was shattered 
in the battle of Navas de Tolosa (qv ) What 
was left of Jdoorish dominion in the peninsula 
was soon consolidated in the Kingdom of Gra- 
nada, which rose to a height of splendor almost 
rivaling that of the former Caliphate of Cordova. 
The kings of Granada carried on a vigorous war- 
fare with the kings of Castile; but at length, 
weakened by internal discord, they succumbed in 
1492 to the arms of Isabella of Castile and Eerdi* 
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Hand of Aragon. The Moore, or at least that 
portion of them who refused to accept Christian- 
ity, were then expelled from Spain and began 
their piratical career in the Barbary states. 
Those who accepted the religion of their con- 
querors came to be known as Moriscos They 
were subjected to Ithe most rigorous supervision, 
and any lapses from their adopted religion were 
ruthlessly punished by the Inquisition For 
more than three-quarters of a century they lived 
as peaceful subjects of Spain and constituted by 
far the most industrious and intelligent element 
in the population. The persecutions of Fhihp 11 
drove them to revolt (1568-70), but the insur- 
rection was suppressed with groat cruelty by 
Don John of Austria, and a large number were 
driven from the country. The policy of oppres- 
sion was continued with increased severity under 
Philip III, and in 1609 the Moriscos were finally 
expelled from the country, the loss of more than 
half a million of her most active citizens proving 
in the end a disastrous blow to Spain. The 
Moriscos crossed over to Africa, but were re- 
ceived with hostility by their kin, from whom 
long absence had estranged them. According to 
the 1910 census, there were 60,000 Moriscos in 
Spain 

Consult; Abu ibn Moham 9 ied al Makarri, The 
History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, 
translated and annotated by P. de Gayangos 
(2 vols, London, 1840-43) ; Dozy (ed.), Histoire 
de VAfrigue et de VEspagne (Leyden, 1848-51), 
translated from the Arabic of Ibn Adhari; id., 
Recherches sur Vhistoire pohtique et lxtt6raire 
de VEspagne pendant le moyen dge (2 vols, 2d 
ed, Leyden, 1860) ; Copp^e, History of the Con- 
quest of Spam by the Arab Moors (2 vols, Bos- 
ton, 1881) ; Lane-Poole, The Moors in Spam 
(London, 1880) ; Lea, The Moriscos of Spam 
(Philadelphia, 1901), Scott, History of the 
Moorish Empire in Europe (3 vols., ib., 1904) , 
Fitzgerald, In the Track of the Moors (New 
York, 1905) ; A. G Soler, “Caballeros espafioles 
en Africa y africanos en Espafia,” in the Revue 
Hispamque for 1905 (vol. xii) and 1907 (vol. 

XVI ) 

MOOESHEBABAB, mMr'sh^-dA-blld'. A 
town of British India. See Mursiudabad. 

MOO'EUP ( native name ) . A cassowary 

(q.v.) ; often wrongly written mooruk. 

MOOEWOBT. See Andromeda; and Plate 
of Anemone, etc 

MOOS, mos, Salomon (1831-95). A German 
aurist, born at Randegg, Grand Duchy of Baden. 
He studied at Heidelberg, Prague, and Vienna, 
in 1859 became lecturer in aural surgery at the 
first-named university, and in 1866 was ap- 
pointed professor there. His researches in the 
pathology of the labyrinth of the ear were im- 
portant He first showed that the derangement 
of hearing and equilibrium observed in certain 
infectious diseases is due to the presence of 
microorganisms in the labyrinth Among his pub- 
lications are Veher Pilzmvasion des Labyrinths 
im Qefolge von einfaoher Diphtheric (1887) 
and Untersuchvngen uher Mittelohrerkrankungen 
bet den verschiedenen Formen der Diphtheric 
(1890). From 1868 he edited at \\^ie8baden, in 
collaboration with Knapp, the Zeitschrift fur 
Ohrenheilkunde, of which an edition in English 
was also published. 

MOOSE (Algonquian musu, Knisteneaux 
mousxah, wood eater). The popular name for 
the deer of the genus Alces, the largest quadru- 
ped of North America. Tlie male, called bull 


moose, is much larger than the female (cow) 
and stands 6 feet high or more at the shoulders, 
while the weight may exceed half a ton. The 
head is very large and bears antlers of rt'mark- 
able size and shape. They consist of an imper- 
fectly separated anterior and posterior part, 
and in the female and in the yearling male are 
only knobs an inch high The ungainly aspect 
of the head is greatly increased by the large 
nostrils and by the large, hairy muzzle, which 
IS almost long and musculai enough to be a pro- 
boscis, and it practically serves that purpose in 
gathering leaves, lichens, and twigs The neck 
18 short and stout, but the legfe are very long, 
so that the animal cannot accommodate itself to 
feeding from the ground and consequently seeks 
its food on shrubs and trees Thi* front legs are 
considerably longer than the rear ones, and this 
makes its gait, wlu'ther slow or fast, extremely 
awkward The color of the moose is generally 
some shade of brown, the legs yellowish, but the 
pelage varies with age and stmson and may be 
strongly grayish Duiing the summer moose are 
solitary in their habits, except that the young 
are usually found with the mother. The breed- 
ing season begins in September, and mating goes 
on through the fall At this season the bulls 
lose their natural timidity, become savage, and 
will readily attack any animal or even man, if 
their rage is aroused 

During the winter the moose often gather in 
small herds and form moose yards by trampling 
down the snow over a limited area, so that the 
shrubs and young trees become available for 
food The young are born in the spring or early 
summer, one or two at a birth, and remain with 
the mother until the third year Moose are 
among the very finest of game animals and have 
been so eagerly souglit, not only for sport, but 
for meat, which is highly prized, that their num- 
bers have been greatly reduced m all the scuttled 
parts of America. They are hunted in the late 
summer and early fall, oftentimes by means of 
jack lights, as are other deer; but later in tlie 
season they are generally captured after being 
called within gunshot, the call being a rude 
trumpet made of a roll of birch bark, through 
which the voice of the animal is imitated In 
winter moose are often followed on snowshoes 
When taken young, moose are easily tamed, and 
there are many instances recorded of their use 
as draft animals. 

The elk {Aloes mahhis, or alces) of the Old 
World is quite distinct from the moose {Alces 
americana) In the Old W^orld the elk is 
found throughout the forested portions of 
northern and central Europe, it is at present 
confined, in the region west of Russia, to the 
milder parts of the Scandinavian peninsula and 
eastern Germany. Recently the moose of the 
Yukon valley, called the Alaskan moose {Aloes 
gigas), has been sepaiated as a distinct species 
The differences betwc'en these species are, how- 
ever, very slight, con8i sting of slight variations 
in the palmation of the horns, the color of the 
pelage, and the size The Alasl<an moose is un- 
doubtedly the largest form knoum It is found 
in northwestern British Columbia, Yukon, and 
Alaska as far north as the Arctic Ocean and 
westward to the Yukon delta and along the 
south coast as far as Katmai. The common 
moose of America is found throughout Canada 
and southward into Marne, Minnesota, and the 
northern Rocky Mountains. In 1915 moose were 
protected throughout the United States ex- 
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rcpt in Minnesota, wliere there* was an open 
season — for bull moose only — from Novembe»r 
10 to 30. In the United States the moose is 
at present found in five States: Maine, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. There 
are 550 in the Yellowstone Park. In northern 
Minnesota a national moose preserve of over 
900,000 acres has been formed, with an esti- 
mated population of 10,000 head. This and the 
great New Brunswick preserve will save the 
American moose, and the restricted Kenai 
peninsula in Alaska will preserve from extinc- 
tion the giant moose of that region. Consult 
authorities mentioned under Deer, see Hunt- 
ing Big Game; Plate of Deer of North 
America 

MOOSE, Loyal Order of. A secret, bene- 
ficiary society, paying sick and funeral benefits; 
founded to furnish an organization aflfording the 
advantages of brotherhood without the necessity 
of purchasing life insurance or enlisting in any 
other common cause It was founded in 1888 
i)y Dr. J. H. Wilson at Ijouisville, Ky. The 
first lodge was established at Cincinnati, Ohio 
At Mooseheart, neiar Aurora, 111., the society 
owns 1000 acres, on which are extensive build- 
ings comprising a plant variously referred to 
as a farm, home, and vocational school, with 
arrangements to care for orphans of members 
and dependent members of the order The so- 
ciety is governed by a Supreme Lodge. It has 
1610 subordinate lodges and about 615,864 
members 

MOOSE BIBD (so called from its frequent 
companionship with the moose) A local name 
in eastern Canada for the Canada jay See Jay 

MOOSE FLY. A biting fly {Hcemaiohta 
alcts) closely allied to the horn fly (qv ). It 
is a very annoying parasite of the moose in the 
great cranberry swamps of northern Minnesota 
and elsewhere Unlike other external parasites 
of animals, it does not leave the ]>ody of the host 
as Tong as it remains uiiskmned 

MOOSE^EAD LAKE. An irregular body 
of water on the border of Somerset and Piscata- 
quis counties, Me. (Map- Maine, C 3) It is 
the largest lake in New England, being about 
35 miles in extreme length and 12 miles in maxi- 
mum width and having an area of about 115 
square miles It receives the Roach and Moose 
rivers, and its outlet is tlie Kennebec River It 
lies at an elevation of 1026 feet above sea level, 
in the midst of a wild and sparsely inhabited 
forest region where moose and de(*r are still 
found. A railroad now runs along the south 
shore through Greenville, and steamboats have 
for many years ])lied on the lake. 

MOOSE'JAW. The chief city of the elec- 
toral division of Moose jaw, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, situated on Moosejaw River and on the 
Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk Pacific, and Ca- 
nadian Northern railuays (Map. Saskatche- 
wan, E 7), about 400 miles west of Winnipeg. 
Its buildings and institutions include the city 
hall, courthouse, land-titles office, public library, 
two business colleges, and collegiate institute. 
Amon^ its industrial establishments are lumber 
yards, bridge and iron works, flour mills, and 
manufactories of sashes and doors, automobiles 
and tractors, faced and pressed bricks, tiles and 
pottery, mattresses, tents, brushes and brooms 
The city possesses three parks, an electric street 
railway, and electric power available for manu- 
facturing. It owns its electric-lighting and 
water systems, with incinerator plant. It is 


situated in a fertile wheat-growing district. 
Pop., 1901, 1558; 1911, 13,823. 

MOOSEWOOD. See Leatherwood. 

MOOSIC, mJK^'sIk A borough in Lackawanna 
Co., Pa., 6 miles south of Scranton, on the 
Lackawanna River and on the Delaware and 
Hudson, the Central of New Jersey, the Lacka- 
wanna and W^'yommg Valley, and the Wilkes- 
Barre and Eastern railroads (Map: Pennsyl- 
vania, K 4) It is in a coal-mining region, and 
there are manufactories of canvas gloves and 
silk products. Pop., 1900, 1227 ; 1910, 3964. 

MOO^SOMIN. A town, port of entry, and 
the judicial centre of the electoral division of 
Qu'appelle, Saskatchewan, Canada, on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Map- Saskatchewan, J 
7). It has a normal school, collegiate institute, 
a school of music, and general hospital There 
is a government creamery. The town, which 
was incorporated in 1889, is the centre of a rich 
mixed farming district It is district head- 
quarters for the Royal Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice Pop., 1911, 1143. 

MOOT (AS. viOtf meeting, assembly; con- 
nected with to meet) The name given 

in Anglo-Saxon England to the meetings of the 
tribe or district and the like. In these moots 
was transaeti'd a great part of the public busi- 
ness, whether executive, legislative, or judicial. 
The best known of these assemblies is the one 
which was attended by the great men of the 
whole nation or tribe and was known as the 
moot of the wise men or Witenagemot (q.v ). 
But smaller districts, like the shire, the hun- 
dred, and the township, also held moots, which 
were usually attended by all the freemen of the 
district The place of meeting of such an as- 
sembly was also frequently termed moot. Con- 
sult William Stubbs, Constitutional History of 
England, vol. i (6th ed , Oxford, 1897). 

MOPSUESTIA, Theodore of See Theodore 
OF Mopsuestia. 

MOP'SUS (Lat., from Gk. M6^os). 1. In 

Greek mythology, a seer, one of the Thessalian 
Lapitha*, the son of Apollo by Himantis, or of 
Ainpyx by Chloris He took part in the combat 
between the Centaurs and Lapithap, in the Caly- 
donian Hunt, and in the Argonautic Expedition, 
during winch he was killed by a snake in Libya, 
winch sprang from the blood of the Gorgon 
Medusa. (See Gorgo ) After his denth he was 
honored as an oracular hero 2 A renowned 
seer, the son of Apollo and Manto, daughter of 
Tiresias At Colophon he surpassed Caleb as in 
prophecy With Amphilochiis he w^as credited 
with having built the Cilician city Mallos, where 
both the founders perished in a dispute over its 
possession 

MOQTJEGXJA, mb-ka'gwi. A coast depart- 
ment of Peru, bounded by the Department of 
Arequipa on the north. Puno on the east, Tacna 
(disputed with Chile) on the south, and the 
Pacific Ocean on the west (Map: Peru, C 7). Its 
area is 5549 square miles It is traversed by the 
main range of the Andes, whose slopes are the 
niovt fertile and populous portions of the de- 
partment. The coast region is a rainless desert. 
Vineyards cover large parts of the cultivated 
areas, and wine and brandy are the chief prod- 
ucts The mining of copper, marble, silver, 
sulphur, borax, and coal is carried on to some 
extent. Pop (est.), 31,920 The capital, Mo- 
quegua, is situated in the centre of the province, 
about 68 miles by rail from the port of Ho 
Founded in 1626, it suffered frequently from de- 
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aifcruetive earthquakes and was entirely destroyed 
by the last upheaval, which occurred in August, 
1808 Its population is estimated at 5(>O0. 

MOQUBLUMNAN, md'ke-lto'nan. See 
Miwok Stock. 

MOQtll, or MOKI, mi/kk A tribe of North 
American Indians. See Hopi. 

MOB, mbr, or MOBO VAN DASHOBST, 
inc/rb v^n dds'horst, Antonis (U512-c 78). 
An eminent Dutch portrait painter, lie was 
born at Utrecht and studied under Jan Scoiel 
and in Italy. His rise to eminence was rapid. 
He secured the patronage of Emperor Charles V 
and was appointed court painter by Philip II. 
He visited Italy, Spam, and England and was 
frequently employed by the Duke of Alva at 
Brussels. Aboqt 1508 he settled in Antwerp, 
where he died between 1576 and 1578. Mor 
was the finest portrait painter of his day 
north of the Alps and, though strongly influ- 
enced by Titian, developed a masterly individual 
style, distinguished by warmth of color and 
powerful characterization. Among his most 
celebrated portraits aie: ‘‘Queen Mary of Eng- 
land'" (Prado, Madrid) ; “Portrait of a Gold- 
smith'^ (The Hague Gallery); “Alexander Far- 
neae” (Parma Gallery) , “Hubert Goltzms’* 
(Brussels Gallery); “Duke of Alva’’ (His- 
panic Society, New York). ,He is also well 
represented in the galleries of Berlin, Vienna, 
Cassel, Florence, and St. Petersburg, in the 
Louvre, and in many private collections in 
England. Consult the monograph by Hymans 
(Brussels. 1910) 

MOBA, (Guiana name). Certain 

species of trees of the genua Mora of the family 
Leguminostti, especially Afora eacelsa The tim- 
ber, which is exported as mora wood, is darker 
than mahogany. It is valued for shipbuilding 
and is said to be equal to oak of the finest 
quality, being one of the eight woods rated as 
first class Moia excelsa is said to be one of 
the largest trees in British Guiana, often attain- 
ing a height of 150 to 200 feet. In addition to 
its use in shipbuilding the wood is said to be 
well adapted for use as railroad ties and paving 
blocks It resists dry rot well, but is subject 
to the attack of marine worms if used under 
water. 

MOBA, mf/rfi, Josfi (1638-1725). A Spanish 
sculptor, pupil of the versatile Alonso Cano. 
Some of his liest work is found in the Capilla 
del Cardenal in the mosque at Cordova and in 
the Cartuja near Granada. Consult B. Haen- 
deke, Stiidten zur Ge^chichte der spantachen 
Plaatik (Strassburg, 1900). 

MOBA, (Fbancis) Luis (1874- ). An 

American figure and portrait painter. He was 
born in Montevideo, Uruguay, and studied at 
the Boston Museum Art School under Benson 
and Tarbell and at the Art Students’ League, 
New York, under Mowbray. After some time 
spent in illustrating magazines he received in 
1000 his first important commission, a large 
decorative panel m the public library, Lynn, 
Mass. Success came early. Among his numerous 
prizes are gold medals from the Philadelphia 
Art Club ( 1901 ) and Pennsylvania Fine Arts 
Society, Philadelphia (1902), first Hallgarten 
prize, National Academy of Design (1905), 
Evans prize, Salmagundi Club (1908), and the 
Shaw prize, National Academy (1910). He 
was elected a member of the Academy in 1906 
md also became a member of the American 
iVater Color Society and the Architectural 


League. Mora made himself one of the most 
rominent of the younger American painters of 
is day. Hib art, though essentially modem in 
feeling and tieatmcnt, is reminiscent of the old 
Spanish masters and shows the influence of 
his independent studies in Spam. A facile 
brushman and a good draftsman, he excels espe- 
cially in his treatment of color, which, while 
rich and glowing, shows refinement and at times 
much delicacy in tone values. Good exampk^s 
of his work are “The Letter”, “1’he Mendi- 
cants” (1906), “Spanish Caf^” (1906); “Vaca- 
tion Time” (water color, 1907), “The Ameri- 
can Gladiators” (1908) , “After the Bull Fight, 
Granada” (1910), “The Studio Tea” (1911); 
“Suiiimei Moining” (1912), “The Ciuise of the 
Ellira”: “Evening News” (1914). His figure 
compositions are perhaps his happiest efforts. 
He exercised a wide mtluence as a teacher in 
the Art Students’ League and in the New York 
School of Art. 

MOBA^CEAB (Neo-Lat. noin. pi , from Lat. 
moru^, mulberry), or Mulbebky Family A 
family of dicotyledonous shrubs and trees com- 
prising about 1000 species, natives of temperate 
and tropical regions. The largest genus is 
Ftcua (fig), which includes nearly 700 species. 
The representatives of tin* family in North 
America are the genera Moms (mulberry) and 
Marlura (osage orange) The native mulberry 
18 Morns nibra (reel mullieriy), whieh occurs 
m rich soil throughout the eastern United 
States Moms alha (wliiie mulbeiiy) was in- 
troduced from the Old World foi feeding silk- 
worms and has escaped from cultivation. The 
genus Madura contains a single species and is a 
native of the sou tli -central United States, being 
much planted for he^dges Some of the Moraccie 
are valuable for their fruit, some for their 
caoutchouc, obtained from their milky juice, 
and others for their fibre and timber. Among 
the well-known genera not mentioned above are 
Artooarpus (breadfruit), Ca^ttlloa (rubber 
tree), and Antiaris (upas tree). 

MOBADABAD, m6-rud'6-bdd'. A city of 
British India. See Mi radauad 

MOBAES, m6-rish', Francisco de (c. 1500- 
72). A Portuguese author Of his life we know 
only that he was treasurer of the household 
of John III, member of the suite of the Portu- 
guese Ambassador to Pans, Francisco de No- 
ronha (thus residing in Frdnee at least fiom 
1540 to 1544), and Knight Commander of the 
Portuguese Order of Chiist. In 1572 he was 
murdered at Evora. His great work was the 
famous romance of chivalry Palmexnm de 
Inglaterra (next to Amadt^f de Oaula the great- 
est chivalresque novel in the world), which he 
perhaps wrote as early as 1544 and while in 
France. The first Portuguese edition did not 
appear until 1567, however, and as in the mean- 
while a Spanish version had appeared m 1548, 
Moraes was long deprived of the credit of au- 
thorship, and his original was called a transla- 
tion (See Hitbtado de Toledo, Lufs.) In 
1904 the true state of the case was shown by 
W. E. Purser, of Dublin, in his masterly study 
Palmerin of England, For bibliography, see 
W. E. Pur8<‘r, as above, and Inocencio F. da 
Silva’s Portuguese Bibliography. 

MOBAES BABBOS, mA-rish' bfir'rAs, Pru- 
DENTE (1841-1902). A Brazilian politician, 
born at Itfl, Sflo Paulo. Having studied law, 
he entered the National Legislature of the Em- 
pire in 1885 and became a leader of the Re- 
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publican party. Upon the catabiisliineut of the 
Hepublic he wa*i appointed Governor of the 
State of Sao Paulo (188‘1) and later was Presi- 
dent of the first National Congress In the 
election of the first President, held by this body, 
he was defeated by Fonseca (1891), but m 1894 
he became the administration candidate and 
was elected, being the first civilian I'lesident. 
He upheld civil rights, suppressed the piatorian 
system of governincmt, and clipcked the power 
of the military party He ciushed out the 
revolt in Kio Giande do 8ul (1894-95), but in 
November, 1896. obtained a leave of absence 
on account of his In'alth. A threatened military 
revolt caused him to rcassume the presidency 
four months later, thus preventing a coup 
d’6tat. In 1897 he brought to a successful con- 
clusion the campaign against the revolt headed 
by Antonio Oonselheiro. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made on his lif<‘ in this same year. 
In the presidential elections of 1898 he sup- 
ported the candidacy of Manoel Campos Halles, 
who became bis successor. 

MOBAINTE, mO-ran'' (Fr,, from It woro, 
heap of stones, fiom Bavarian Ger. -mwr, de- 
bris). An accumulation of earth and stone 
cairied forward liy a glacier. When such ma- 
terials aie heaped up along the margins of a 
glacier, the lim^s of d(^bn8 are called lateral 
mota'inen. 'Jhe contlueiice of glaciets causes a 
coalescing of the inner lateral nioiaines, which 
are then canned foiward as medial moraines. 
D^ibns frozen in the lowei part of the glacier 
and pushed along its bed is called the ground 
moraine. Finally, the materials tiansjiorted in 
the various ways accumulate at the lower end 
of the glacier in irregular mounds constituting 
terminal moraines The morainal deposits that 
lesultcd from the ice invasion of Pleistocene 
time aie conspicuous features of the landscape 
in the northcjrn sections of North America and 
Euiope. 'Jhey are especially inaiked along the 
southern border of the area coveied by the ice 
and in places where the latter remained sta- 
tionary for a long tune in the stages of general 
advance and retreat. The great terminal 
moraine can be tiaeed nearly across the con- 
tinent by the lines of kames, drunilins, and 
other deposits of glacial materials which still 
retain their original forms and structures In 
the east the moraine begins in Nantucket and 
thence extends across Long Island and Staten 
Island into New Jersey, crossing the latter 
State it enters Pennsylvania and follows a 
northwesterly direction to the New' York bor- 
der and then turns southwest througli western 
Pennsylvania to pass into Ohio, wdiere it 
reaches neaily as far south as Cincinnati It 
then follows a sinuous line across Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa, thence bearing off to the 
northwest to cross the Dakotas and Montana 
and to pass into Canada See Glacier; 
Pleistocene 

MOB ALES, m6-ra'ias, Lufs de, called el 
Divino (c.lolff 80) . A Spanish paintei, boin 
at Badajoz. He is said to have studied in Valla- 
dolid or Tol(‘do, but was piobably self-taught. 
His work show^s the infiuence of the early Flem- 
ish and of the Milanese school, but is essen- 
tially Hpanish in its stern and melancholy 
religious sentiment. He possessed a strong 
feeling for color and painted with minute finish, 
but later developed exaggerated mannerisms. 
His subjects are always religious — hence his 
Bobriquet. Among his finest works are an im- 
VoL. XVL— 16 


pressive ‘Pietii,” in the Madrid Academy; a 
charming ‘‘Madonna and Child,'’ in the Bosch 
collection, Madrid; “Presentation in the 
Temple” and a “Mater Dolorosa,” in the Prado; 
a fine altarpiece, in the church of Arroyo del 
Puerco (Estremadura) ; a “Madonna,” in the 
New York Hispanic Hociety; an “Ecce Homo,” 
in the gallciy of the New York Historical 
Society. 

MOBAL'ITY (OF, morahte^ Fr. mmaliH, 
fiom Lat. irwialitas, morality, character, from 
mouihSy relating to manners, fiom mos, cus- 
tom). The third stage in the development of 
the modern drama, following upon the mystery 
and the miracle play (qqv.) Essentially the 
morality was (‘thical teaching cast in dramatic 
form. According to the usual plot, various 
personages, each representing a virtue or a vice, 
contend for dominion over an abstraction called 
Mankind. The virtues usually win. The serious 
character of the play was relieved by comic 
scenes and buffoonery. The leading Vice, a 
suit of clown, in time became the centre of 
attraction and is thought to have been the 
origin of the Fool of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Besides the virtues and vices, how^ever, allegori- 
cal perfionages were introduced, such as Riches, 
(Tood Deeds, Death ; in tact, any human condi- 
tion or quality. The French moralities adhered 
less strictly to these purely abstract qualities, 
and even the later English authors are more 
apt to use historical characters celebrated for 
the vice or virtue in question, as Aristides in- 
stead of abstract Justice. Later still, as the 
passions of the Reformation w^ere stirred up, 
actual men and women w^ere shown under very 
thin disguises. In other ways the morality 
was a distinct advance towards the regular 
drama There being no prescribed plot as in 
the mysteries and miracle plays, it was neces- 
sary to create one. with a clear end towards 
which the action of the characters was to lead 
up. So close, in fact, did the morality come 
to the regular drama that it did not cease to 
be acted in England until almost the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth In 1902 and 1003 
Everyman^ perhaps the best morality in Eng- 
lish, was performed successfully in England 
and in the United States by a company of Eng- 
lish players under Ben Greet. Though this 
play lacks swiftness of action, its sincerity is 
unbroken . its moralizing does not fall into 
platitudes, and various scenes, eg., the appeal 
to Riches, aie poignantly dramatic. For bibli- 
ography. see Mystery 

MORAL PHLLOSOPHY. See Ethics. 

MORAN'. A famil}' of American painters. 
Edward (1829-1901), a murine painter, was 
born m Bolton, Lancashire, England, but re- 
moved with his parents in 1844 to Philadelphia, 
where he became a pupil of James Hamilton 
and of Paul Weber. After 1862 he studied in 
England, where he was strongly influenced by 
Turner, and later on the Continent, returning 
to reside first in Philadelphia and then in New 
York from 1869 Among his best works are; 
“Outward Bound”; “Launch of the Life-Boat” 
(1865), “Coming Storm in New York Bay”; 
“Foggy Morning”; “Melodies of the Sea” 
(1890); “The South Coast of England” (1900). 
He completed in 1890 a series of 1.3 historical 
paintings representing epochs in United States 
marine history from the landing of Leif Eric- 
son (c.lOOO) to Admiral Dewey’s return (1899). 
Exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
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York, ill 1904, they attracted wide attention. 
(Confeiilt the monograph by their owner, Theo- 
doi^ Sutro, New York, 1905.) Moran was an 
associate of the National Academy and a 
member of the Society of American Artists and 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. — 
Edward’s son, Percy Moran (1862- ), be- 

came known especially as a painter of Colonial 
subjects and for his portraits of women. He 
took the Ilallgarten prize in 1886 and the gold 
medal of the American Art Association in 1888. 
His ‘‘Castle Garden, New York” is in the Wil- 
stach collection, Philadelphia. — ^Another son, 
L6on (1864r~ ), likewise a painter, treats 

chiefly historical genre subjects. 

Peter Moran (1842-1914), a painter, etcher, 
and illustrator, studied painting and etching in 
Philadelphia under his brothers, Thomas and 
Edward, continuing his studies in England, His 
taste led him to pastoral and quiet scenes in 
country life and especially to animal painting. 
Among his paintings are: “Return of the Herd,” 
which received a medal at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition; “Santa Barbara Mission”; “Pueblo of 
Zia, New Mexico ” He was one of the earliest 
American etchers and received a medal at the 
Centennial of 1876 for etchings of animals 

Thomas Moran (1837- ), an etcher, illus- 

trator, and landscape painter, was a younger 
brother and a pupil of Edward in Philadelphia. 
During an apprenticeship to a wood engraver 
he devoted himself to water colors with suc- 
cess, then studied oil painting under James 
Hamilton and later in Paris and Italy. After 
his return to the United States in 1871 he 
made sketches in the Yellowstone, from which 
he produced the painting “Grand Canon of the 
Yellowstone,” now filling a panel in the capitol 
at Washin^on. In 1873 he joined the United 
States exploring expedition, conducted by Maj. 
J. W. Powell, which surveyed the caCons of the 
Colorado River, and on his return completed a 
picture of “The Chasm of the Colorado,” which 
was purchased by Congress as a companion of 
the Yellowstone picture. He established himself 
in New York and was elected a member of the 
National Academy in 1884. Among his smaller 
pieces are “The First Ship,” “Rums on the 
Nile,” and others, m the Wilstach collection, 
Philadelphia, and “Bringing Home the Cattle,” 
in the Buffalo Museum. Moran designed the 
illustrations on wood for the reports of both 
Hayden’s and Powell’s explorations. His style 
is a strong souvenir of the works of the Eng- 
lish painter Turner, in the iridescent play of 
color of which he is very fond. He paints the 
momentary and evanescent phases of nature 
with much facility of hand and sound scientific 
knowledge. Both he and his wife and pupil, 
Mary Nimmo Moran (1842*- ), bwame 

prominent etchers and members of the British 
Society of Painter-Etchers. 

MOBAK*, Patrick Francis, Cardinal (1830- 
1911). An Irish Roman Catholic prelate, liorn 
at Leighl inbridge, County Carlow. He studied 
at the Irish College of St. Agatha at Rome’ 
and was ordained by special dispensation as 
to age in 1853. He then served as vice presi- 
dent of the Irish College and as professor of 
Hebrew in the College of the Propaganda in 
Rome; in 1866-72 was private secretary to 
his uncle, Cardinal Cullen, in Ireland; served 
as Bishop of Ossory in 1872-84; and in 1874-84 
held the chair of Hebrew and Scripture at 
Clonliflfe College, Dublin. He went to Australia 


in 1884 as Archbishop of Sydney, and in the 
following year he was appointed the first 
Australian Cardinal His publications include: 
Essays on the Origin of the Irish Church 
(1863); History of the Catholic Archbishops 
of London (1864); Historical Sketch of the 
Persecutions Suffered by the Catholics of Ire- 
land under Cromwell and the Puritans (1865) ; 
Irish Saints in Great Britain (1879); Letters 
on the Anglican Reformation (1890), History 
of the Catholic Church in Australia (1894); 
Reunion of Christendom and its Critics (1896). 

MOBANDO, m6-ran'd6, Paolo. See Cavaz- 
zoLA, Paolo. 

MOBAN-OLDEN, md'rAn-61'den, Fanny 
(1855-1905) A German soprano singer, born 
at Oldenburg. She appeared first in Dresden 
as a concert singer in 1877. The following year 
she made lier d^but in opera in Frankfort with 
such success that she afterward sang only in 
leading rftles In 1879 she married Karl 
Moran, leading tenor of the Frankfort Opera. 
From 1884 to 1891 she was a member of the 
Leipzig Opera. In 1889-90 she sang the great 
Wagner roles at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The remarkable range of her voice enabled her 
to sing rOles so diverse as Elisabeth in Tann- 
hauser and Ortrud in Lohengrin. 

MOBANT, mO-rant', Sir Robert Laurie 
(1863- ). An English educator, born in 

London and educated at Winchester and at 
New College, Oxford, wliere he graduated in 
1885. After several years in educational work 
in England he became tutor to the royal family 
of Siam and organizer of education in that 
country In 1895, after a period of social and 
educational work in the East End of London, 
he became Assistant Director of Special Inqui- 
ries and Reports in the English Education De- 
partment and contributed several reports to 
this series on education in France, Switzerland, 
and England. Appointed in 1903 permanent 
Secretary of the reconstructed English Board 
of Education, he gave to the administrative 
control of that board a direction which has 
been regarded by some as the entering wedge 
of bureaucracy in England and by others as a 
necessary step in the development of a strong 
national system of education. It was his large 
administrative ability that led in 1911 to his 
appointment as chairman of the new board of 
commissioners to administer the National In- 
surance Act. 

MOB A STONES. A group of stones near 
Upsala, Sweden, interesting on account of their 
historical associations. The kings of Sweden 
on their election anciently swore fidelity to the 
laws of the land near these stones, after which 
the judges, on behalf of the people, took the oath 
of allegiance to the monarch, whose name was 
then inscribed on one of the stones. In 1770 
the remaining 10 stones were protected by an 
inclosing building. 

MOBATy m6'r6', A town in the Canton of 
Fribourg, Switzerland, on the Lake of Morat, 
8^ miles north by west of Fribourg (Map: 
Switzerland, B 2). It is famous for the victory 
of the Swiss and their allies, 25,000 in number, 
over Charles the Bold (q.v.), Duke of Burgundy, 
with an army of 36,000 men, June 22, 1476. 

MOBATIn, m6'rA-t6n', Leandro FernAndez 
DE (1760-18‘28) . A Spanish dramatist, born in 
Madrid, the son of Nicolfts FernAndez de Mora- 
tln. A year spent at Paris (as secretary to 
the Count of Cabarrfis, who had been sent on a 
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difficult mission) had much influence upon the 
artistic development of the young poet, who 
was later to make the Moli^resque drama suc- 
cessful in Spain. Returning to Madrid in 1788, 
he gained the favor of the powerful Godoy and 
was allowed to have his play in verse, El mejo 
y la mfla, produced upon the stage at Madrid in 
1790 This drama was followed by a more im- 
portant piece (in prose), the Cafe, also called 
the Coinedta nueva (1792), a sharp satire upon 
the wretched playwrights of the day At the 
expense of the government Moratfn went abroad 
to study the foreign stage From Pans he 
passed on to London, and after a year m that 
metropolis, where he began his translation of 
Hamlet (published in 1798), he journeyed 
through Holland, Flanders, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. After his return he was for 
a while a member of the bureau established to 
reform the theatre. His thud comedy, El bardn, 
originally written as a zarzuela or vaudeville, 
was performed in 1803, and the next year wit- 
nessed the appearance of a third comedy in 
verse, the AJojigata (The Female Hypocrite). 
With the dc las milas, the second of his prose 
comedies, he i cached the height of his power and 
fame Molu'*re was the guiding star of Moratfn 
the Younger in all his dramatic compositions 
\et Moratfn displays originality, for he excel- 
lently descn))eH the manners of his time and 
handles dialogue with skill. Though he adhered 
to the French system of unities, he also adopted 
certain peculiarities of the native Spanish stage, 
dividing his plays into thiee acts, using the 
favorite short romance verse, and introducing 
some truly Spanish intrigue into his plots. 
Taking him for all in all, he was the best dram- 
atist that Spain had had since the Siglo de 
oro In 1812 Moratfn brought out La escuela 
de lo8 maridos, a successful translation of 
Moli^re’s Ecole des marts At Barcelona, in 
1814, there was a representation of his Mddtco 
d polos, a version of Molif^re’s Mddecin malgrd 
lut He was at Bayonne and Bordeaux after 
1821, and at Bordeaux he finished his historical 
account of the Spanish stage, Origencs del 
teatro cspanol. He died in Paris in 1828 His 
works may be read in Bihhoteca dc autores 
esparloles (3d ed., vol. ii, Madrid, 1850) , his 
Ohras pdsiumas (3 vols , ib., 1867-08), and 
Ford’s edition of the iSl de las mflas (Boston, 
1899), 

MOBATIN, NicolAs FernAndez de (1737- 
80). A Spanish playwright, called the Elder, 
born in Madrid. lie was a teacher as well as a 
man of letters and had a chair of poetry in the 
Imperial College. The chief significance of the 
work of the ehh'r Moratfn lies in the fact that 
he contributed to the success of the principles of 
literary art imported from France. Spanish 
literature had greatly degenerated when this 
reform movement to which Moratfn belonged 
undertook to improve matters by following the 
rigid rules of Fiench classicism. Moiatfn illus- 
trated these rules in a comedy, La petimetra 
(printed in 1762), and a tragedy, Liicrecta, 
neither of which appeared upon the stage His 
drama Jlormesinda and his tragi^ly Ouzmdn el 
hueno were performed with some success. Of 
his other productions theie may be mentioned 
the Diana, a short poem on "the chase, the 
narrative, or epic poem as he called it, Las 
naves de Cortds desttuidas, celebrating the burn- 
ing of his ships by the Conq^uistador ; and the 
quintillas on a bullfight, whiem are probably his 


best and his best-known work. Consult his 
works in volume ii of the Bihhoteca de autot'es 
espaHoles (Madrid, 1850) and the poem on the 
bullfight in J. D. M. Ford, A Spanish Anthology 
(New York, 1901). 

MOBATOBIUM, mor'ii-td'ri-iim (Neo-Lat., 
neut. sing, of Lat moratorius, relating to delay, 
from mora, delay). An extension of time for 
the payment of commercial or financial obliga- 
tions. A moratorium usually takes the form 
of a legal decree, either by the executive or by 
the lawmaking body, and may vary as to its 
scope according to the terms of the decree In 
the early histoiy of banking, especially in un- 
developed countries, a moratorium frequently 
applied to the redemption of bank notes in 
com and amounted to the suspension of specie 
payments. With the wider employment of com- 
mercial instruments of exchange, however, the 
chief importance of a moratorium has come to 
relate to its effect upon bills of exchange, drafts, 
and bank deposits. While it may extend to all 
classes of obligations, recent instances of the 
moratorium have generally excluded from its 
operations the payment of rent and other house- 
hold and personal obligations not of a banking 
(‘haracter. The language of the Law of Jan 27, 
1910, passed by the French Chambers on the 
occasion of the floods in Paris was as follows* 

“In cas(i of the mobilization of the army, 
flood, or public calamity, or of the interruption 
of the publu; servici's managed by the govern- 
ment or by the departments or communes, or 
subject to their control, the Council of Minis- 
ters may by dcciee extend, for the whole or a 
part of the territory involved, the time within 
which piotests and other acts required to pie- 
serve recourse for all negotiable instruments 
shall be made 

“During the sessions of the Chambers the 
extensions provided foi by this article shall 
not exceed 30 days; between sessions the exten- 
sion may be renewed one or several times ’* 

Prior to the European War of 1914, mora- 
toria had been limited chiefly to occasions of 
jiuhlic calamities, like the earthquake at Mes- 
sina in 1908 or the floods in Pans in 1910 
Tt will be observed that the French law quoted 
extends the recogmized occasions for such action 
to the interruption of railway and tramway 
communication by strikes, where the lines are 
operated by the governments. Such delays Avere 
authorized also in the Balkan states during the 
wars in 1912-13. At the outbreak of the War 
in Europe, however, moratoria were decKired 
more generally than on any previous; occasion 
in modern history. Owing to the cessation of 
remittances from abroad to meet bills of ex- 
change due in London, a moratorium was de- 
clared by the British government on August 4 
for 30 days, applying only to bills of exchange 
running for long terms This moratorium was 
twice extended, but finally expired without 
causing disturbance on November 4. In the 
meantime, however, the government had au- 
thorized the Bank of England to rediscount 
drafts and bills of exchange drawn prior to 
August 4 and had given a guarantee to the 
bank against loss In France a moratorium 
was declared, which w^as continued for several 
months In Germany the declaration of a mora- 
torium was avoided in form, but it was pro- 
vided that balances claimed by foreigners re- 
siding abroad, including bills of exchange, could 
not be 8U(*d for in the courts for three months, 
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but exceptions might be granted for entire 
nations as well as for individuals. A mora- 
torium was declared for various periods by 
Italy, Russia, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Portugal, 
Bulgaria, and other European countries. The 
cutting off of the credit accommodations usually 
extended by European bankers compelled such a 
declaration in Brazil, which continued for sev- 
eral months, and in several other countries of 
South and Central America. 

A moratorium has an important bearing upon 
the liability on bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, because its usual effect is that the lia- 
bilitjT^ of indorsers on such instruments shall 
continue in spite of the failure of the holder to 
present them for payraemt or to make the usual 
legal protest in case of nonpayment at maturity. 
Prior to the international conferences at The 
Hague on the uniform law of bills of exchange, 
in 1910 and 1912, no legal recognition was given 
in several important European countries, in- 
cluding CTlermany and Switzerland, to obstacles 
which might prevent presentment and protest 
of a bill of cxcliange within the time reejuired 
by law. By the protocol of the miiform law on 
bills of exchange, which was signed by the 
continental Ihiwcrs on July 2.3, 1912, the prin- 
ciple was recognized that insurmountable ob- 
stacles might arise to the presentment of a bill, 
and rules were established governing the obliga- 
tions of the parties in such cases. These regula- 
tions involved a possible delay of 30 days, m 
case the obstacle to presentment was not sooner 
removed, during wliich the holder was not per- 
mitted to exercise iccourse against the indors- 
ers or against the drawer, but an amicable 
adjustment of the obligation might be made. 

It was recognized that it was not within the 
authority of an international treaty to provide 
fully for the cases in which the public authority 
might extend by moratorium the time for pre- 
sentment and protest of paper, and it was de- 
clared that such public acts were binding upon 
foreign countries only so far as the courts of 
such countries chose to take them into con- 
sideration in passing upon facts The Protocol 
of 1912 was ratified by Germany and a few 
other countries, but was not in actual operation 
in the majority of continental countries at the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. Great Britain 
and the United States were not signers, because 
of the differences between continental and Anglo- 
Saxon systems of jurisprudence, but were sym- 
pathetic with the adoption of the uniform law 
among the continental countries and willing 
to pve such weight to its operation in the case 
of international instruments of exchange as w’as 
permissible under their own legal systems. 

Consult Reports of the American Delegation 
to the Conferences on Bills of Exchange and 
Cheq^ues, Senate Document No. 768, 61st Cong., 
3d Seas., and Senate Document No. 162, 63rd 
Cong., Ist Sess (Washington, 1913-14) , also 
W, G. S. Schwabe, Effect of War on Stock Ex- 
change Transactions < London, 191.'i). 

MOBAVA, m6'ra-vA. The largest river of 
Servia. It is formed by the union at StolaC, 
Servia, of the southern and the western Morava 
(Ibar), the former rising on the slopes of Kara 
Dagh in the newly acquired Servian possessions 
and the latter near the boundary of Servia with 
Montenegro (Map: Balkan Peninsula, C 3). 
The united stream enters the Danube 30 miles 
east of Belgrade. The Morava is about 240 


miles long and is navigable for small boats 50 
miles from its mouth. 

MORAVIA (Ger. Mhhren), A margraviate 
and crownland of Austria, bounded by Prus- 
sian Silesia, Austrian Silesia, Hungary, Lower 
Austria, and Bohemia (Map: Austria, E 2). 
Area, 8680 square miles. It is traversed along 
the northern boundary by the Sudetic Moun- 
tains, along the eastern boundary by the Car- 
pathians and the White Mountains, and along 
the western lioundaiy by the Bohemian-Mora- 
vian highlands, which descend in terraces to- 
wards the valley of the March. Moravia be- 
longs to the basin of the Danube, and is watered 
by its tributary, the March, which flows 
through the centre of the country from north 
to south. The climate is generally mild. The 
mean annual temperature is 48° at Brunn. The 
principal minerals are coal, lignite, graphite, 
and iron The output of coal in 1911 was 
2,040,.574 metric tons and, in 1912, 2,208,853 
tons The mineral output in 1911 was valued 
at 23,926,206 kronen and, in 1912, at 25,770,847 
kronen, over 7 per cent of the value of the min- 
eral production of Austria. 

Agriculture is the principal industry, Moravia 
being one of the foremost cereal-producing parts 
of Austria. The principal products are rye, 
oats, barley, wheat, corn, and flax, sugar beets, 
clover, hay, and grapes. Stock raising is car- 
ried on extensively. Among manufactures the 
woolen industry is especially developed. Other 
manufactures are those of linen, yarn, cotton 
goods, leather, sugar, spirits, machinery, rail- 
way supplies, tobacco products, etc. The rail- 
ways had a total mileage of 1311 miles in 1911 

The Landtag is composed of the Prince- Arch- 
bishop of Olrniitz, the Bishop of Briinn, 30 
representatives of the landed aristocracy, 31 
representatives of the towns, 6 representatives 
of the chambers of commerce and industries of 
Brunn and Olmiitz, and 31 represimtatives of 
the rural districts. The representatives of the 
rural districts are indirectly elected. In the 
Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrat Moravia 
is represented by 49 members. 

At the head of the administration is the 
Governor, representing the crown The crown- 
land has a system of district courts, and at 
Briinn a court of second instance, from which 
appeals can be made to the Supreme Court at 
Vienna. Moravia is well provided with edu- 
cational institutions, and over 98 per cent of 
its school population attend school. Capital, 
Biiinn (q.v.). In 1890 the population was 
2,276,870 (102 per square kilometer); in 1900, 
2,437,706 (110), in 1910 (census of December 
31), 2,622,271 (118). In 1912 the estimated 

population was 2,651,300. Of Austrian subjects 
(2,604,857) in 1910, those whose vernacular was 
returned as Moravian, Bohemian, or Slovak 
numbered 1,868,971 (71.75 per cent); German, 
719,436 (27.62); Polish, 14,924 (0.,'57). Roman 
Catholics in 1910 numbered 2,602,808 (96.45 
per cent) ; Evangelicals (Augsburg and Helve- 
tian), 74,391 (2.83); Jews, 41,148 (1..57). 

Population of the larger towns in 1910: Brunn, 
125,737; MS-hrisch Ostrau, 36,754; Prossnitz, 
31,462; Iglau, 25,914; Witkowitz, 23,151; 
Olmtltz, 22,245; Prerau, 20,669; Znaim, 18,- 
825; Kremsier, 16,628; Oderfurt, 16,462. 

History. Moravia was anciently occupied by 
the Boii and later by the Quadi, who left the 
country at the time pf the great migration of 
nations. They were succeeded by other Ger- 
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manic peoples, whose sojourn was temporary, 
and in the sixth century the region was occu- 
pied by Slavs. These peoples took the name of 
Moravians, from the river Morava. Charles 
the Great, the luler of the Franks, held them 
under nominal subjection, and their King, 
fciamoslav, received baptism ; but Christianity 
was first formally established in the second half 
of the ninth century by Cyril and Methodius. 
The ninth century witnessed repeated wars be- 
tween the Germans and the Moravians. Svato- 
pluk, who ruled over the Moravians from about 
870 to 894, built up nn extensive but short- 
lived realm, which soon after his death was 
crippled by the onslaught of the Magyars 
From 1029 Moravia was geneially united with 
Bohemia, either as an integral part of that 
realm or as a fief ruled by margraves On the 
death of Louis II, at the battle of Mobiles, in 
1626, Moravia, with all the other Bohemian 
lands, passed under the rule of the house of 
Austria. In 1849 it was formally separated 
from Bohemia and declared a distinct province 
and crownland. 

Bibliography. Wolny, Die Markgrafschaft 
Mahren topographisch^ statistisch und historisch 
gesohildert (5 vols , Brunn, 1835-40); Dudik, 
Mahrena allgcmetne Oesohxchte (12 vols., ib., 
1860-88) , Bretholz, Ge^chichte Mahiens (2 
vols., lb, 1893-95), for the early history; 
Smollc, Die Markgrafschaft Mahren (Vienna, 
1881); id.. Die ostn mchtsch'Urgartsche Mon- 
archiG in Wort und Bild: Mahren und Schlesien, 
vol. xxii (lb, 1897); W S. Monroe, Bohemia 
and the Czechs, together unth Accounts of Mo* 
raina and Stlesta (Boston, 1910). 

MOBA^VIANS, called also The United 
Bre'ihren (Unitas FRAmuM) and The Mo- 
ravian Church An evangelical church which 
arose in Bohemia and Moravia among follow- 
ers of John Huss (q.v ) , originally known as 
Bohemian Bicthrcm (qv.) They secured the 
episcopacy from the Austiian Waldenses in 
1467 Fraternizing with the Reformers of both 
Germany and 8witzerhind, they increased rap- 
idly, and after the Schmalkaldic War estab- 
lished a third province in Poland. By 1617 
they numbered at least 200,000 With the 
granting of the Bohemian charter, in 1609, 
they obtained a legal status, but were systemati- 
caliy suppressed and exiled during and after 
the Thirty Years’ Mar. Their Polish province, 
with its centre at Lissa, now acquired impor- 
tance, and a number of parishes were founded 
in Hungary. But the Peace of Westphalia ex- 
cluded Austrian lands from the benefits of reli- 
gious liberty, and in 1656 Lissa was destroyed 
in the war between Poland and Sweden. The 
Polish parishes were gradually absorbed by 
other Protestant bodies. Meanwhile a ‘^hid- 
den seed” of the Unitas Fratrum remained in 
Bohemia and Moravia, and their bishop, Johann 
Amos Comenius (q.v.), republished their his- 
tory, confession, and discipline, and took steps 
to perpetuate the episcopate. Hence for aliout 
50 years clergymen who at the same time served 
parishes of the Reformed church were conse- 
crated bishops of the Unitas Fratrum 

A revival of religious life among the ‘^hidden 
seed” in Moravia led the awakened to abandon 
their homes and secretly flee to Saxony to se- 
cure religious liberty. Here, in 1722, they be- 
gan to build the town of Herrnhut on the es- 
tate of Count Zinzendorf (q.v.), who had 
granted them an asylum Herrnhut became 


the rallying place for descendants of the Breth- 
ren, several hundred of whom migrated from 
Austrian lands. They introduced the discipline 
handed down by Comenius, and in 1735 the 
episcopate was transmitted from its surviving 
representatives, Jablonski and Sitkovius. The 
development of the Unitas Fratrum now took a 
new form. Zinzendorf became the leading 
bishop and strove to subordinate denomination- 
alism to the promotion of Christian life. He 
did not permit the church to expand, as other 
churches expand, nor distinctly to sever connec- 
tion in every respect with the state church, but 
established on the Continent, in Britain, and 
in America an “exclusive system” by which it 
was attempted to secure a membership solely of 
converted mt*n and wonum Their culture in 
spiritual life was promoted by exceedingly close 
supervision, by an abundant supply of the 
means of grace — daily services and services for 
the several divisions of the congregation dis- 
tributively— -and bv an effort to separate them 
from the rest of the woild The members of 
the establishments were indefatigable in mis- 
sions among the heathen, maintained schools for 
young people not of their communion, and 
conducted the so-called Diaspora, or inner mis- 
sion, among members of the state churches of 
Germany, the Baltic Provinces, Scandinavian 
lands, Holland, and Switzerland, seeking the 
conversion of individuals without drawing them 
from their former communion. 

Though the “exclusive system” was wholly 
abandoned in America in 1856, and practically 
so in Britain, while in Germany it has beim 
much modified, the three chief forms of activity 
continue. Missions among the heathen are 
maintained in Labrador and Alaska, among the 
Indians of North America, among the negroes 
of the West Indies, in Nicaragua, British and 
Dutch Guiana, Cape Colony, German East 
Africa, Australia, and among Tibetan people of 
the Western Himalayas A home for lepers is 
maintained near Jerusalem. Thirty -three 
schools are carried on, in addition to colleges 
and theological 8eminarie.s. The mission in 
Greenland, maintained since 1733, was trans- 
ferred to the Danuih Lutheran church in 1900 

The Moravian chuich now consists of four 
provinces — the German, the British, and the 
American, North and South — which are united 
as one body in regard to doctrine, ritual, dis- 
cipline, and mission work. Internally each 
province is independent, its atfairs being ad- 
ministered by a synod, wdiich elects a provincial 
executive board consisting of bishops and other 
ministers. This board appoints the ministers 
to the various congregations The executive 
boaids of the _four provinces constitute the 
Directing Board of the Unity. Every 10 years 
a genei al synod convenes, each province and 
the missions having representatives. This 
synod takes cognizance of the life, doctrine, and 
activity of the entire church, elects the mission 
board, and to it the mission board is responsible. 

The Moravian church has a complete ritual, 
including services for the Lord’s Day and other 
forms, but allows free prayer in public wor- 
ship; its music, vocal and instrumental, is 
highly developed It perpetuates the three 
orders of the ministry, but its bishops, who 
alone ordain, do not exercise administrative 
functions ipso facto. It observes the Christian 
year; admits new converts by confirmation; 
receives momhors of other churches by certificate; 
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encourages lay work; and exercises strict disci- 
pline. The cardinal points of Moravian teach- 
ing are those held in common by all evangelical 
churches. Eight cardinal points in regaid to 
which the teaching of Holy Scripture is plain 
have been repeatedly reaffirmed by the Geneial 
Synod in the language of Scriptuie. As formu- 
lated by the General Synod of 1809 these doc- 
trines teach: {a) total depravity i)f human 
nature; (h) the love of God the Father, who 
has “chosen us in Christ'’, (r) the leal God- 
head and real humanity of Jesus Christ, {d) 
reconciliation and justification thiough the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, (c) the Holy Ghost 
and the opeiation of His grace; (/) good works 
as the fruit of the Spirit, (g) the fellowship 
of believers; (h) the second coming of Christ 
and the resiir reaction These truths are held 
not as a rigidly formulated confession, but as 
the Moravian conception of the main contents 
of Christian doctrine. The resuscitated Mora- 
vian church has never issued a confession of 
faith, as such 

The Moravian Church in America. Mo- 
ravian emigrants went to Georgia in 1735, but 
five years afterward they removed to Pennsyl- 
vania, where they built the towns of Bethlehem 
and Nas'areth. A foim of communism w^as tem- 
porarily adopted as a quick mode of subduing 
the wilderness and at the same time promoting 
missions The lands were the property of the 
church, and the farms and industnes w'erc car- 
ried on for its benefit; but he who had means 
of his ow’ii retained them; there w'as no com- 
mon treasury. This system, “the Economy, 
continued for 20 years. Each member was 
pledged to devote Ins time and powders as they 
might be boat applied for the spiead of the 
gospel, and missionaries went to the Indians of 
New York, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, and 
later Ohio Though “the Economy” was of 
short duration, the American division of the 
church wuis administered from Germany, and 
the exclusive policy prevailed until 1856 Ac- 
cording to statistics compiled in 1014, the 
American provinces reported 20,133 communi- 
cants and a total membership of 29,375. There 
were 124 congregations and 110 ministers ac- 
tively engaged In the home provinces, in- 
cluding the Bohemian-Moravian mission, there 
were 45,551 membeib, in the foreign missions 
14 provinces, 156 stations, 187 outstations, and 
1503 preaching places, w’lth 307 missionaries, 
exclusive of secietaries, etc, 111 native mis- 
sionaries and 2050 other native agents The 
communicant membership of the missions was 
35,238, with a total membership of 100,600 
and a grand total in care of th(‘ missionaries of 
107,379. 

The Amerrcan Moravians have a theological 
seminary, founded in 1807, at first as a depart- 
ment added to the academy at Nazareth, begun 
in 1759, and known as Nazareth Hall. It has 
been situated at Bethlehem since 1858 A col- 
legiate department preparatory to the theologi- 
cal proper was inaugurated at an early period. 
Buildings have been erected valued at $120,000, 
exclusive of the ground The endowment fund 
18 now $125,000. A six years’ course of study 
is pursued, three and one-half years classical 
and two and one-half theological. Five profes- 
sors constitute the permanent faculty. The 
number of students varies from 50 to 70. 

Bibllogrraphy. For the period prior to 1722, 
consult • Oindely, Geachtchte der hohmischen 


Bruder (Prague, 1856-57); id, Ueher des Jo- 
hann Amos Comemus heben und Wirkftamkeit 
(2d ed., Znaira, 1893); E. A de Schweinitz, 
The IHstory of the Umtas Fratrnm (Bethle- 
hem, 1885) ; W. N. Sclwarze, John Uiis, The 
Marty^ of Bohemia (New York, 1915) For 
the period since 1722; CrOger, Geschiahtc der 
ameucrtcfi Buiderkirohe (Gnadau, 1852-54) , 
J. T Hamilton, A History of the Moravian 
Church during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries (Bethlehem, 1900). For the Mora- 
vian chuich in tlie United States Keichel, 
The Early History of the Church of the United 
Brethren in North America (Nazareth, 1888) , 
J T. Hamilton, History of the Moravian Church 
m the United Slates, in the “American Church 
History Series” (New York, 1895) , Schwurze, 
History of the Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary (Bethlehem, 1900) , H. K Can oil. 
Religious Forces in the United States (New 
Yoik, 1912). For Moi avian missions, consult 
Thompson, UoraxAan Missions (New York, 
1882) , J. T. Hamilton, History of the Missions 
of the Moravian Church during the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth CcntuiAcs (Bethlehem, 1901) 

MORAWETZ, mor'u-wets, Victor (1859- 
). An American law’yor and economist, boiii 
in Baltimore He studied at foieign universities 
and giaduated from Harvard Law School in 
1879 Admitted to tlie bai in 1880, he became 
attorney for railroad and oihei corporate inter- 
ests. lie was general counsel and directoi of 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa h"e and became 
dnector of the Norfolk and Western Kailw^ay, 
the New York National Bank of Commerce, etc 
The lionoiarv degree of LL I) was eonfeiied on 
him by Williams College m 1914 lie is author 
of fjQW of Pi'ivaic Corporations (1882, 2d cd., 
1886) , The Banking and Currency Problem in 
the United States (1909, 2d ed., 1909) , an ad- 
diess on Evolution of the Interpretation of the 
Sherman fjaw (1914) 

MORAY, mo'rfi. Any of a large group (sub- 
order Calocepbali, of order Apodea) of eel-like 
fislies, especially one of the family Miirauiida) 
and genus Muraoia. They aie degeneiaic, aber- 
rant eels, distinguished by their small round 
gill openings and the absence of poctoial fins, 
Th(‘y inhabit wnirm and especially tropical seas, 
particularly about coral reefs They are brightly 
colored, often of largo size, and always voracious 
and pugnacious Ten or twelve genera arc 
known, embracing about 120 species, among 
winch the tiiic morays (genus Murcena) are 
cliaiacteii/ed by tli(‘ presence of two pairs of 
nasal barbules. Th(‘ murjcna of the Romans, or 
murry {Murwna hclcna), abounds in the Medi- 
terranean, and is sometimes of large size, 4 
feet or more in length, golden yellow in front 
and purple towards tlu^ tail, beautifully banded 
and mottled. Its flesh is white and highly 
esteemed It prefers salt water, but can ac- 
commodate itself to a fresh -water pond The 
ancient Homans kept and fed it in vivaria. The 
story of VediUH Pollio feeding Ins inurcpnas with 
oflending slaves is well known. Two species 
of this genus arc found in American waters. 
The common spotted inoray, or hamlet, the most 
numerous eel in the West Indies, is Lycodontis 
mormga, and is yellowish in color, thickly spot- 
ted and marbled with dark markings. A larger 
one (5 to 6 feet) is the greenish-black moray, 
or morena verde {Lycodontis funchris), tlie big- 
gest and most ferocious of the eels of the Amer- 
ican tropics (both coasts), and one well known 
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about the Florida reefs. Tlie 8o*called conger 
eel of California {Lyoodontis mordax) is a food 
fish of some local importance. See Plate of 
FhXS, C 0 NGEB 8 , AND MoBAYS. 

HOBAY, mtir'A, James Stuart, Eabi. of. 
See Murray. 

HOB AY FIBTH. An arm of the North Sea, 
extending soutliwestward into tlie northeast part 
of Scotland (Map- Scotland, E 2) It is 16 
miles wide at the entrance and about 40 miles 
long. It forms a good harbor and is navigable 
for large steamers as far as Inverness The in- 
ner channel, southwest of Fort Cteorge, is called 
Inverness Firth The name Moray Firth is 
sometimes extended to the whole of the large, 
triangular indentation of the shore between Kin- 
naird and Duncansby heads, having a width of 
75 miles. 

HOBAYSHIBE, mur'i-shdr. A maritime 
county of Scotland. Sec Elginshire. 

MOBAZAN, mo'ra-tluin', Francisco (1799- 
1842). A soldier and statesman, born in 
Teguagalpa, Honduras. He was a member of a 
Fiencli West Indian family and entered politics 
when his country became independent of Spain, 
in 1821. He became Secretaiy General (1824) 
and took part 111 tlie organization of the new 
government He also played an important part 
at the head of the troops in putting down the 
demonstrations of the various revolutionary fac- 
tions, and was in 1830 elected President of the 
Central American Confederation. In this office 
he became the foremost representative of liberal 
principles, as opposed to the reactionary policy 
of the old Spanish party, w-hosc stioiighold was 
Guatemala. He expelled the archbishop and the 
fiiars who weie inciting the pro-Spanish faction 
to revolt, and abolished tlu^ most important 
(Jhuich piivileges. In 1832 he suppicssed an in- 
suriection against the federal government in Sal- 
vador. In 1838 a foimidable revolution again 
broke out, headed by Cairera, leader of the con- 
servatives in Guatemala. Moraz.in, after defend- 
ing the federal government with courage and 
ability, felt that the tide was too strong to 
struggle against, he therefore resigned his office, 
April 5, 1840, and went to Peru. There he or- 
ganized a force and in 1842 invaded Gosta Rica, 
hoping to 1 (‘Organize the Confederation He 
overthrew the government without difficulty and 
was enthusiastically elected Goveinor. His pop- 
ularity, however, was short-lived His advocacy 
of the Cential American Confcnleration led to 
another insuirection He was taken prisoner, 
court-martialed, and shot, Sept. 15, 1842. Con- 
sult H. H Bancroft, Ihstoiy of Central America, 
vol. iii (San Francisco, 1887). 

HOBBIHAN, mdr'M'aN' A department of 
west Fiance, situated along the south coast of 
the peninsula of Brittany (Map France, N., 
C 5). It 18 hilly in the north, very sparsely 
wooded, while the central portion is distinguished 
by a marshy tract knowm as the Landes de la 
Lanvaux The belt near the sea is fertile. Only 
oneAhird of its area, wffiich covers 2739 square 
miles, is cultivated, producing cereals, flax, 
hemp, and apples. Cattle and bees arc raised. 
Iron ore is found, but there are no industries 
or commerce of any importance save at the naval 
base, Lorient. There is much fishing along the 
entire coast Pop., 1901, 563,468, 1911, 578,400. 
Capital, Vannes 

MOBBILLI, niOr-bini See Measles. 

MOB'BXXS SA'CEB. See Epilepsy 

MOB'DANTS (OF., Fr. mordant, from Lat. 


rnordens, pres. p. of mordere, to bite). Sub- 
stances used in dyeing for the purpose of fixing 
colors on textile fabrics. The manner in which 
mordants act has been described under Dyeing 
It remains to enumerate here the most im- 
portant mordants employed by the dyer. Among 
baste mordants may be mentioned alum, alu- 
minium sulphate, ferrous acetate, ferrous sul- 
phate, ferric sulphate, ferric acetate, ferric ni- 
trate, stannous chloride (tin crystals), stannic 
chloride (the solution is known commercially as 
cotton spirits), stannic oxide (produced by soak- 
ing cotton in a solution of sociium stannate and 
then passing it through dilute sulphuric acid), 
potassium (or sodium) bichromate, chromium 
acetate, and (‘hronie alum. Among the acid 
mordants may he mentioned tannic acid and 
the so-called fatty acids. The latter are applied 
first in the form of their sodium or potassium 
salts (soaps) dissolved in winter, then the fabric 
is passed through a solution of aluminium sul- 
phate, wdiich combines with the fatty acids to 
form insoluble aluminium salts on the fibre; 
finally when a basic dyestuff is applied the 
aluminium salts react wnth it, their acids com- 
bining to yield permanent colors. Sec Dyeing; 
Lakes 

MOBBATJNT, mCr'dilnt, Charles, Earl of 
Peterborough. See Peterborough 

MOBDATJNT, Frank (1841-1906). An 
American actoi, born at Burlington. Vt After 
playing as an amateur 111 New York, he joined 
the theatrical profession in 1859 He suppoitcd 
Mary Anderson in 1878, then Edwin Booth, tak- 
ing the parts of the King in Hamlet and Kent 
in King Lear Among his later rOles were Tom- 
niaso in Mr Barnes of New York (1888), Nich- 
olas Vanalstyne in The Henrietta (1889), and 
General Kendrick in The Heart of Maryland 
(1805). 

HOBBECAI, m6r'de-ki, Alfred (1804-87). 
An American soldier and military writer, born 
at Warrenton, N C. He graduated at West 
Point in 1823 and remained there the two fol- 
lowing years as assistant professor of philoso- 
phy and engineering He was an assistant en- 
gineer m fort construction in Virginia (1825- 
28) and assistant to the chief engineer at Wash- 
ington In 1830-60 he was a member of the 
Board of Ordnance at Washington. For his serv- 
ices in the Mexican War he was made brevet 
major (1848) and later was promoted major of 
ordnance (1854) At the outhn^ak of the Civil 
War he resigned from the United States army 
From 1863 to 1866 he was assistant engineer of 
the Mexico and Pacific Railroad. In 1867 he be- 
came secretary and treavsurer of the canal and 
coal companies control h*d by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Mordecai was sent abroad in 1840 
and 1855 to investigate European arsenals, ord- 
nance and military organization. In 1860 he 
assisted in revising the curriculum at West 
Point. His publications are A Digest of Mili- 
tary Laws (1833), Report of Experiments on 
(hinpowdc) (1845, 1849), Artillery for the 
United States Land Service (1849), Ordnance 
Manual for the Use of the Officers of the United 
Stales Army (1841, 2d ed , 1850), Report on 
Military Commission to Europe (1861). 

MOB^EN. A town and a juciicial centre of 
the electoral district of Lisgar, Manitoba, Can- 
ada, situated on Cheval (IJreek and on the 
Canadian Pacific and the Great Northern rail- 
ways, 64 miles southwest (direct) of Winnipeg 
(Map: Manitoba, E 4) It has a courthouse 
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and jail, ceneral hospital, isolation hospital, 
and nurses^ home There are several grain ele- 
vators, flour mills, cement-bloek and pump 
plants, and a creamery. The surrounding dis- 
trict has cement deposits. The town owns its 
electric-l^hting plant. Pop., 1911, 1130. 

MOB^BENT. A musical emliellishment con- 
sisting of a rapid alternation of the principal 
note and its second Wow, indicated by tlic sign 
; or the second above (major or minor, ac- 
cording to the key ) , indicated i)y the sign /vV . 



MOBB'VINS, or MOBDVA. A mixed Finno- 
Turkish people numbeiing about 1,000.000, liv- 
ing in the heart of Russia between the Volga and 
Oka. In height they average 1.639 meters and 
are brachycephalic (cephalic index, 83.8). They 
are divided into two main branclies, the Ersa 
or northern and Moksha or southern. They are 
finely built and have dark hair — darker in the 
south than in the north — and blue eyes. Agri- 
culture is their principal occmpation, but they 
are excellent carpenters and woodworkers, sell- 
ing great quantities of wooden vessels and other 
objects, and they are noted for beekeeping. 
Nominally the Mordvins have accepted Chris- 
tianity, but many interesting pagan customs 
are preserved among them. The women es- 
pecially preserve their old national costume, 
wearing embroidered jackets and skirts, an 
elaborate coiffure, large earrings, and necklaces 
Consult* Mainov, “Rezultaty antropologitchcs- 
kih izsledovanii sredi Mordvv-Erzy,’* in Mem- 
oirs of the Imperial Geographic Hocxetyy ethno- 
graphic division, vol. xi (St. Petersburg, 1883) ; 
Heikel, Ttachten und Muster dUr Mordvxnen 
(Leipzig, 1897) ; Smirnov, Les populations fin- 
noises de la Volga (French trans., Paris, 1898) ; 
the grammatical studies of Ahlquist (1861), 
Wiedemann (1865), Budenz (1870), and 
Paasonen (1903) ; and papers in the Journal de 
la Society FwnO'Ougritnne and Fmnish-ucfrisGhe 
Forschungen 

HOBE, mOr, Hannah (1745-1833). An Eng- 
lish author, liorn at Stapleton, near Bristol, 
Feb. 2, 1745 . She was well educated, scribbled 
essays and verse as a girl, and wrote a pas- 
toral drama (1762). She became acquainted 
with Garrick, Burke, Reynolds, and Dr Johnson, 
and was encouraged by Garrick to write two 
tragedies, Percy (1777) and The Fatal False- 
hood (1779), both of which met with some suc- 
cess, About 1780 she withdrew from society, 
built a cottage at Cowslip Green, 10 miles from 
Bristol, and began writing moral and religious 
works. Hacred Dramas (1782) were succeeded 
by the extensively read Thoughts on the Impor- 
tance of the Manners of the Great to General 
Society (1788). With the aid of her sisters she 
established Sunday schools in the neighboring 
districts. A successful tract called Village poli- 
tics (1793) led to the famous Cheap Repository 
Tracts (1 795- 98), of which 2,000,000 were cir- 
culated the first year. Her religious novel 
Cwlehs in Search of a Wife (1809) ran through 
eight editions the first year, and was still more 
popular in the United Statics. 8he died at Clif- 
ton, Sept. 7, 1833. Consult: H Thompson, Life 
of Hannah More (London, 1838) ; E. P. Terhune 
(Marion Harland, pseud.), Hannah More (New 
York, 1900) ; C. NL Yonge, Hannah More, in 


“Eminent Women Series” (new ed., Boston, 
1912). 

MQBE, Henky (1614-87). An English theo- 
logian. He was born at Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
of Calvinist parents, but became a warm adher- 
ent of tlie Church of England. After some years 
at Eton he went to Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
where he pursued the study of philosophy, es- 
pecially the Platonic writers About 1639 he 
took holy orders and lived henceforth a quiet 
life within the courts of his college, refusing all 
preferments His numerous ivorks represent the 
mysticism of the Cambridge Platonists (qv), 
to which group he belonged His poems, in- 
cluding the “Song of the Soul,” were collected 
and published as Philosophical Poems (1647). 
The characteristic principles of his philosophy 
aie to be found in the Divine Dialogues (1668). 
Complete editions of his Opera Theologica ap- 
peared in 1675, and of his Opera Philosophica 
in 1678. Consult his Life by Ward (lAindon, 
1710) and an analysis of his life and works in 
Principal IHilloch’s Rational Theology^ vol li 
(Edinburgh, 1872). See the literature noted 
under Cambridge Platonists. 

HOBE, Lotus Trenchard (1870- ). An 

American physicist, lirother of Paul Elmer More. 
He was born in St Louis, graduated there from 
Washington University in 1892, and studied at 
Johns Hopkins, where he took his Ph D in 
1895 He served as instructor in physics at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute m 1896 and as 
instructor and adjunct professor of physics at 
the University of Nebraska from 1896 to 1900. 
In the hitter year he became professor of physics 
at the University of Cincinnati, where he was 
also dean in 1910-13. Besides papers dealing 
with electricity, magnetism, light, and sound, he 
puhlislied The JAmifofion'i of Science n015). 

HOBE, Paul Elmer (1864- ). An 

Ameiican essayist, whose scholarly equipment, 
philosophical grasp, and effectiveness of method 
have placed him in the fiont rank of American 
literary critics. A brother of Louis Trenchard 
More, he was born in 8t Louis, graduated from 
Washington University, took his A M degree at 
Harvaid in 1893, and taught Sanskrit at Har- 
vard for a year and Sanskrit and classical litera- 
ture at Bryn Mawr from 1895 to 1897 From 
1901 to 1903 he w*as literary editor of the In- 
dependent and from 1903 to 1914 he held the 
same position on the New York Evening Post. 
In 1909, in addition, he became editor of the 
Nation, whose high standard he maintained and 
to which he contributed many valuable reviews 
and essays in literal y criticism In 1914 he re- 
signed his editorship, though retaining an ad- 
visory connection. The body of his critical work 
is contained in his Shelhume Essays (1904: et 
se(j , vol. viii, 1913), which cover much of Eng- 
lish literature and include excursions into other 
literatures. These volumes take their title from 
the town of Shelburne, N. H., where the author 
with a dog and his books for companions spent 
two years of study In addition, to the eight 
volumes of essays named above, his work in- 
cludes; Helena and Occasional Poems (1890); 
The Great Refusal * Letters of a Dreamer in 
Gotham (1894) ; A Century of Indian Epigrams 
(1898) : a trsnslation of the Prometheus Bound 
of iEschvlus (1899); Benjamin Franklin 
(1900) ; The Jessica Letters (1904), with Corra 
Harris fq.v.) ; Nietzsche (1912). 

HOBE, Sib Thomas (1478-1535). An Eng- 
lish author and statei^man. He was liorn in 
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London and was educated drat at 8t. Anthony’s 
School, near bis home, but at 13 was placed in 
the household of Cardinal Morton. Morton 
quickly recognized his gifts and predicted that 
he would “prove a marvelous man.” His inter- 
est a year or two later sent the boy to Oxford, 
where he entered at Canterbury Hall, afhu’ward 
merged in Christ Church. Here he laid the 
foundations of the scholarship which made him 
such an admirable type of the RenaiBsance learn- 
ing, under J^inacre and Crocyn. 3 hough he left 
Oxford after two years and studied law at New 
Inn and Lincoln’s Inn, he kept up his literary 
studies and liis friendship with these men and 
with Erasmus, Colet, and Lilly; with Erasmus, 
in particular, whom he met in 1497 on his first 
visit to England, he had a close friendship which 
was only terminated by death. More at one 
time thought of becoming a prit'st and ni these 
days lived a very austere and ascetic life. He 
lectur(?d on 8t. Augustine s Dr, Oivitate Dex^ and 
it IS possible that his meditations on the City 
of God may have suggested liia own famous con- 
ception of an ideal community in the Utopia 
Though he abandoned his idea" of taking orders 
about 1503, he remained a fine specimen of the 
devout layman all his life, though a sharp critic 
of any shortcomings in the clergy. 

In 1504 he entered Parliament and soon gained 
fame by opposing a largo grant of money to the 
King, Henry VII, whose hostility compelled him 
to retire to private life. IIis law practice, how- 
ever, brought him a large income. When Henry 
Vlll came to the tin one he was made under- 
shenlT of London and engaged in a number of 
important commercial missions, during his ab- 
sence in Flanders on one of which he began his 
Utopia^ published 1516 He was made justice of 
the peace m 1515, and two years later master 
of requests, an oftice whicli brought him into 
frequent contact with the King, to whose coun- 
cil he was admitted in the same year He was 
knighted in 1521 and continued a prominent 
figure at court. Attracting the notice of Wol- 
sey, he was recommended by the Cardinal as 
Speakei of the House of Commons and w^as 
elected in L523. 

Though, like Erasmus and Colet, he had much 
at heart a reform of the Church in practical 
matters, he had no sympathy with the violent 
measures of Luther and his followers, and in 
1523 appeared as a champion of his sovereign 
against the German reformer. I henceforward 
until his death he uas constantly in the lists 
against the supporters of the new doctrines. On 
Wolsey’s fall in 1520 More was appointed to 
succeed him as Chancellor, the holding of the 
office by any but a great ecclesiastic being an 
unheard-of innovation. He held the office only 
two years and a half, and then resigned it, fore- 
seeing that his conscience would bung him to an 
open struggle with the King, whom he had al- 
ready opposed at several stages of the gradual 
breach with Rome. 

The inevitable conflict came in the spring of 
1534, when subscription was required to the 
act*of succession, including a renunciation of the 
jurisdiction of “any foreign potentate ” More 
flatly refused to take the oath, and was com- 
mitted to the Tower, where he remained a pris- 
oner until his death. He was brought to trial 
on a charge of treason, was convicted by the 
most flagrant perjury and injustice, and was 
sentenced to be hanged at Tyburn. The King 
CQiiumuted the sentence to beheading On July 


6 he was executed in the Tower, retaining the 
calmness and wit which had marked his life to 
the last. His execution shocked the whole of 
Europe, and Charles V declared that he would 
rather have lost his best friend than such a 
counselor. More was beatified by Leo Xlli in 
1886, together with other English martyrs. 

More is to-day best known as the author of 
the Utopia (q.v.). It was written in Latin, so 
as to reach the learned world, and is full of 
dramatic skill and fertile invention. The ear- 
liest English version, of which five scholarly re- 
prints were published between 1860 and 1803, 
appeared in 1551, but earlier than this it had 
lieen translated into German, Dutch, and Italian 
More’s English works, principally of a contro- 
versial or devotional character, aie marked by 
forcible, nervous, simple style and by an abun- 
dance of witty illustration. His History of 
Richard 111 (first correctly printed in 1557), 
though incomplete, is notable among the begin- 
ning^ of modern history in English, and liis 
early biography of Pico della Mirandola (1510) 
is cliaracteristic of his devotion to the Renais- 
sance ideal. 

Bibliography. The basis for all biographies 
of More is the Life by his son-in-law, William 
Roper, first printed at Pans in 1626, with nu- 
merous subsequent editions, a recent one m the 
‘'King’s Classics” (London, 1908) ; Cresacre 
More, his great-grandson, published a fuller 
biography alxiut 1631 (last ed., London, 1828) 
Consult also Anne Manning, The Household of 
Sir Thomas More (London, 1851; new ed.. New 
Yoik, 1908) ; D^sir^ Nisard, Renaissance et re- 
forme (Pans, 1877). T E. Bridgett, Life of 
Sir Thomas More (London, 1891) ; W. H. Hut- 
ton, Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More (ib., 
1895) , Sii Sidney Leo, in Great Englishmen of 
the Sixteenth Centuiy (New York, 1004) ; Henri 
Bri^mond, Sir Thomas I/orc, translated by Har- 
old Child (London, 1004), containing a bibli- 
ography, Frederick Seebohm, in Oxford Reform- 
ers (New York, 1911) ; The Book of Sir Thomas 
More, in the Malone Society Reprints (London, 
1911) , Randall Davies, The Greatest Home at 
Chelsey (New York, 1914), See Communism. 

MOBE^A. The peninsular portion of Greece, 
connected with the northern half of the country 
by the narrow Isthmus of Corinth. It was 
known in ancient times as the Peloponnesus 
( q V. ) , but has been known by its present name 
since the Middle Ages, if not from as early a 
jieriod as the fourth century (Map- Greece, D 
6). This name is usually "said to be derived 
from morns, a mulbeny — the outline of the pen- 
insula bearing a resemblance to the leaf of that 
tree. Others, however, such as Fallmerayer, 
trace it hack to the Slavic word more, the sea, 
wliicli nearly encircles the Morea See GiiEECE. 

MOKE A. One of tlu' Society Islands See 
Moorea. 

MORMS, m6'raV, Jean (1856-1910), A 
French poet and novelist, born in Athens, his 
real name being Papadiamantopoulos. In 1877 
he settled 111 Paris and about 1882 began to 
publish his verse in some of the newer reviews. 
His first volume, Les syrtes (1884), cleverly 
parodied by Beauelair under the title Lea d4li- 
quescemesi “p-ir Adorg Floupette, po4te 
d4c*ad<*iit,” brought on his school the title of 
“decadent.” In 1886 Morfias published Les 
cantilbnea. Mori^as repudiated his earlier man- 
ner in 1892 for that of the lachool of RomancG, 
which urged a return to the verbal richness of 
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old French poetry For 8U(di a task the ‘^gram- 
marian poet*’ witii hiB thorough knowledge of 
early French diction and metre was peculiarly 
fitted. Mor<5as wrote also: he p^legrin passionnS 
(1891); Eriphile (1894); Lee stances (1898*- 
1902; 2d ed , 1906); Premieres poesies (1907), 
combining hes syrtes and Lea oantxUnes; 
Esquisses ct souvenirs ( 1908 ) . With Paul Adam 
he wrote Le thS chez Mxranda (1886) and hcs 
demoiselles Gouhert (1887), practically all he 
did as a novelist His tragedy Iphxg^me was 
first played in 1903 In 1889 he had written 
the symbolistic manifesto in hes premieres armes 
dM symhohsme. See Symbolists. 

MOBEATI, m6*ro^ Gustave (1826-98). A 
French painter, born in Paris, where he studied 
under Picot and Chass^^riau. In Italy he was 
influenced by Leonardo da Vinci, Mantegna, and 
other early Renaissance masters. Tie exhibited 
little, and" did not become known until towards 
the end of his life The only modern painter 
with whom he can be compared is Burne-iTones 
Tie left his 800 oi more works in natcr color 
and oil to his native city to form the Mus^e 
Moreau in the Rue de la Rochefoucauld. There 
his “Prometheus” (1869), “Hesiod and the 
Muses,” “The Apparition,” “Leda,” “Micornes,” 
and many like subjects furnish fine examples 
of the weird, morbid imagination, suppressed 
passion, and brilliant, glittering color that dis- 
tinguish his peculiar style. In the Luxem- 
bourg Museum are “Orpheus,” “Jason,” the 
“Rape of Europa,” and “Calvary,” one of a 
cycle of religious paintings From 1892 to 1898 
he was a professor in the Ecole des Beaux- Arts. 
He received the cioss of the Legion of Honor 
in 1875. Consult Flat, Le Mns^e Gustare 
Moreau (Paris, 1905) , Muther, A History of 
Modem Painting (Now York, 1907), Loisd, 
J/ Inspiration vhrHienne du pcintre Gv stain 
Moreau (Paris, 1912). 

MOBEAXI, H]6g£sippe (1810-38). A French 
poet. He w'as born in Paris, worked as a type- 
setter and teacher, and then turned his atten- 
tion to literature He suffered the greatest 
privations and died in a hospital just as his 
talent began to be appreciated His works com- 
prise* La Vouhie, cdegies, and Contes d ma swur^ 
prose romances reminiscent of Nodier, of which 
the most notable is “Le gui de chene ’’ His 
works appeared under the title of Myosotis 
(1838), and his correspondence in the first vol- 
ume of his CEuvres vomplhtes (1890-91). 

MOBEATI, Jean Victor (1763-1813). A 
celebrated French general of the revolutionary 
and Napoleonic period. He was born Aug 11, 
1763, at Morlaix in Brittany, and studied law 
at Rennes In 1789 he embrac(‘d the dause of 
the Revolution, and was later chosen to com- 
mand the battalion of volunteers from his native 
town He served under Dumouriez in 1793 and 
displayed such military talent that in 1794 he 
was made a general of division. His father was 
put to death by the guillotine, but Moreau de- 
cided that he could not withdraw from the serv^- 
ice of his country When Pichegru (q.v.) fell 
under suspicion in 1796 the Directory appointed 
Moreau to the chief command on the Rhine and 
Moselle. He crossed the Rhine at Kehl, defeated 
Latour at Rastatt and the Archduke Charles at 
Neresheim, and drove the Austrians back to the 
Danube; but, owing to the defeat of Jourdan at 
Wtirzburg, he found himself in danger of being 
cut off from the Rhine, and was obliged to make 
a desperate effort to regain that river, which he 
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- accomplished in the face of great difficulti 
f fighting two unsuccessful battles at Kmmend] 
7 gen and Hiin ingen in October. A suspicion 

i participation in the plots of Pichegru led to 1 

- being deprived of his command in 1797, but 

, 1799 he succeeded Scherer in the command 

; the army in Italy. By a retreat conducted wi 
1 consummate skill he saved the French an 
5 from destruction, though defeated April S 
5 1799, by Suvaroff at Cassano. The Directo 

5 deprived him of the chief command and gave 
1 to Joubert, but Moreau remained with th(‘ arn 
3 and after the death of Joubert at No 
Aug. 15, 1799, again assumed the command a 
L conducted the troops back to France. The d 
1 interestedness of Moreau’s character, his mi 
3 tary talent, and his political moderation hroug 
1 him great popularity. He assisted Bonapai 
1 on the 18th Bruraaire and, receiving the co 
3 mand of the Army of the Rhine, gained victc 
r after victory over the Austrians in the ca 
paign of 1800 and on December 3 won the gre 
[* and decisive battle of Hohenlinden ( q v ) 

^ strong feeling of mutual distrust now arose 1 
j tween Moreau and Bonaparte, and the forn 
5 retired to his country seat, which became t 
* gathering place of the discontented. He w 
3 accused of participation in the plot of Pichef2 
1 and Cadoudal (q.v.) against the life of 1 
First Consul, and was arrested, brought to tri 

- and found guilty on June 10, 1804, althou 
3 the evidence against him was WTirthless £ 
I Bonaparte could not venture to condemn him 
I death, and a sentence of two years’ impris( 

ment was therefore pronounced, which was co 
r muted into banishment Moreau went to Am 
3 iea, where he settled first in New* Jeisev a 
f later at Morrisville, Pa Regarding with grt 
j dissatisfaction the whole of Bonaparte’s care 
rj in 1813 he joined the Emperor of Russia a 
the King of Prussia in the march against Dr 
j den, whole, as he stood with the Emperor AT 
aiider on a height at Rileknitz on August I 
a French cannon ball biokc both his le 
I Amputation was performed, but he died 
3 Laun in Bohemia, Sept. 2, 1813, and was bur- 
in St Peteishurg Consult: Beauchamp, 1 
politique, rnihtaire et prtv^e du g^n^ral More 
j (Pans, 1814; Eng. trans , London, 1814); Cl 
5 teauneuf, Histoire du g^n^ral Moreau (Pai 
^ 1814); C. Jahmus, General Moreau (Berl 

1814) ; Paul Swinin, ^ome Details Voncerm 
General Moreau and hts Last Moments (Londi 
^ 1814). 

j HOBEATJ, Mabib Jules Emile (1852- 
A French dramatist, born at Bnenon (Yonn 
I Among his writings are: Parthdmee (1877 
f Camille Desmoulins (1879), Bonne am 
(1882); Un divorce (1884); Gerfaut (1886 
p J*allas Athene (1887), which received the Fret 
1 Academy’s grand prize for poetry; ]ja peur 
g r^tre (1889); Le drapeau (1800); Ifadc 
Hans-G$ne (1893), Le eapitaine Flor 
(1895); Madame de LaveUette (1899) ; E; 
and Le vert-galant (1907); La, reine Ehsahi 
j (1912) In his Le procH de Jeann^^ d’/ 
j (1909) the role of Jeanne was created by Sai 
^ Bernhardt. 

1 MOBEAU DE SAINT-M^BY, de saN-mAh 
t M^d^bio Louis Elie (1750-1819). A Frer 
e statesman, born in Martinique. He was a me 
t ber of the Constituent Assembly in 1790. Fr* 
^ 1793 to 1799 he was in the United States 

e cause his moderate views brought him into ct 
e flict with the Jacobins. He set up as a bo 
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Roller in Pluladelpliia He was a Coiinoilor of 
State jii 1800, and administrator of Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla in 1802-06 Falling 
out of favor with Napoleon, he lived in poverty 
till 1817, when Loins XVIII pensioned him He 
published Lois et cormtituHons des colonies 
fran^aises de l*Am6rtque de 1550 d 1785 and 
Description de Saint- Dominique (Philadelphia, 
1796-98). Consult Moreau de Saint-M^ry’s 
/)ian/ of a Voyage to the United States (New 
Haven, Conn., 1913), edited, with biographical 
sketch, by 8. L. Mims. 

MOREATJ-VAUTHIEB, m6'ro'-v6'ty?i', Ga- 
briel Jean Paul (1871- French 

sculptor, born in I’aris. He received several 
medals and prizes at various expositions, be- 
ginning to exhibit as early as 1891. Among his 
works are* “Dante” (1895), “Flora” (1896); 
“Sphinx” (1897), “Bietoime” (1898), “The 
City of Paris,” a monumental door (Exposition, 
1900); “The Seasons,” “Embraces” (1903); 
“Nymphs and Satyrs,” decorative panels (1905) ; 
“War,” “Faun and Nymph” (1900) , the Chalons 
Monument (1907) He made a number of niai- 
ble and bronze pieces, “Bacchante,” “Neieid,” 
“Molifere,” “Fortune,” “Plenty,” for the Elysee 
Palace, the hotel d(* ville, and Pere Lachaise 
Cemetery 

HOBECAMBE, mor'kara. A popular water- 
ing place in Lancashire, England, on Morecambe 
Bay, 31 ^ miles noithwest of laincaster (Map: 
England, J) 2). It has a pier, piomenade, 
a<juarium, people’s palace, pavilions, and a golf 
course Its climate is mild and healthful Pop , 
1901, 11,798, 1911, 12,131 

MORECAMBE BAY. An inlet of the Irish 
Sea, on the northwest coast of England (Map- 
England, C 2). It is about 17 miles long, 10 
miles in average breadth, and very shallow 

MOREEN. See ^loiRE. 

MOREL, mdi'el (Fr moriUe, from OIIG. 
morhela, Gei. MoicheU mushioom, dim. of OllG 
morahd, morhd, Ger Mohre, carrot), Morchella 
'idle common name of Morchella esculcnta, which 
is prized as an edible mushioom, although it is 
not a mushroom The genus belongs to the 
Ascomycetes (<iv.), and the ascoeaip is a i(‘- 
markable fleshy structuie, rising above the 
ground fiom a usually subterranean mycelium 
The suifaee of this stalked and more or less 
conical structure is reticulated with iiiegular 
itlike depressions which aio lined with the 
ymeniuni (qv ) Morels are reckoned among 
the best of esculent fungi. I'he common morel, 
perhaps the best known, is found in America 
and in many paits of middle and southern Eu- 
rope. Its stalk is only about an inch long, the 
pileus is roundish, oval, oblong, or conical, yel- 
lowish or brown. Fresh or dried it is nutiitioiis 
and not difficult to digest, but is chiefly used in 
sauces and gravies, on account of its pleasant 
flavor. See Ascomycetes, and Colored Plate of 
Euidle Funot witii the article Funoi 

MOREL EAR. See Sttgma. 

MOREL-FATIO, Alfred Paul Vtcfor (1850- 
). The l(*ading French Hispanist of his 
time. He was boin at vStrassburg and com- 
pleted his studies at the Ecole des Chartes, 
Paris. From 1875 to 1880 he was attach^ of 
the department of manuscripts of the Biblioth^- 
qiie Nationale, during which period he prepared 
hia excellent Catalogue des manuscn'xts espagnols 
et portugais de la Bihliothbqne 'Nationale. For 
the next five years he was professor at the 
Ecole Sup^rieure des Lettres at Algiers. In 


1885 he returned to Paris to accept the chair 
of languages and literatures of southern Europe 
in the College de France. He became also assist- 
ant director of Eomance philology at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes-Etudes, ana secretary of 
the Ecole des Chartes. In these positions he 
exercised a great influence over students from 
many lands, and by his writings he influenced 
a wide public In 1894 he was Taylorian lec- 
turer at Oxford University. By Spaniards he 
came to be regarded as tlie foreign scholar who 
best understood that nation He was elected 
corresponding memfier of the Spanish Royal 
Academy of the Language, and was appointed a 
Knight Commander of the Order of Charles HI, 
and in his own country became an officer of pub- 
lic instruction, a member of the Institute of 
France (1910), and a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor. In addition to the Catalogue previously 
mentioned, the follow-ing aie the most important 
of his many publications* translation of the 
(h'ammaire des langues romanes by Friedricli 
Diez (1874-76): a critical edition of Calderdn’s 
Mdgico prodigioso (1877), L’Espagne aii XTIc 
et au XVIJe siecle (1878) ; Lihro de los fechos 
et conquistas del prinoipado de la Morea . 
Chromque de Morde aux XI He et XJlc sx^cles 
(1885), Vi( dc Jja^aiillo de former, Etudes 
sur VEspaqne (3 vols , 1888-1904; 2d cd. of 
vols i and ii, 1895 and 1906), “El Libro de 
Aliiandre,” in Gesellschaft fur y'omanische 
Literature vol x (1906); Recueil des mnDuc- 
tions donndes aux amhassadenrs de France en 
Espaqnc; Ihstortoqraphie de Charlcs-Qmnt 
(1913) After 1874 Morel-Fatio was a con- 
tributor to the Romania^ and after 1899 one of 
the directors of the Bulletin Hispanique 

MORELIA, m6-ra'l^-5, or Valladolid, va'- 
lyil-DO-len'. The capital of the State of Michoa- 
c"an, Mexico, situated in a mountainous legion, 
6300 feet above sea level and 130 miles west- 
northwest of Mexico City (Map Mexico, H 8) 
The town lies in a fertile valley and is regulaily 
built with many squares and two paseos or 
promenades It" has a fine cathedral, built in 
Plateresque style and completed in 1745, and a 
state capitol imilt of hewn stone in Byzantine 
style, other notable buildings are the city hall, 
the courthouse, and tin' public library It has 
also a number of educational institutions, the 
most important being the theological seminary 
and the Colegio San Nicolas de Hidalgo A 
good water supply is obtained by a handsome 
aqueduct, 4 miles "long, which was completed in 
1789. The chief industries of the town are the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, palm 
hats, sugar, pulque, and cheese Pop , 1900, 
37,278; 1910, 40,042. Morelia was founded un- 
der the name Valladolid in 1541, and the present 
name was given it in honor of Morelos. See 
Morewir y Pavon. 

MORALE, George Webb (1815-83). An 
American soldier, also an engineer and lavryer 
He was born at Cooperstown, N. Y., graduated 
with the highest honors in his class at West 
Point in 1835, served as assistant engineer from 
1835 to 1837, and in June, 1887, left the service 
to take up railroad building. He became assist- 
ant engineer first of the projected Charleston 
and Cincinnati Railroad and then of the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad (1837-40), after which 
he went to New York City and was admitted to 
the bar. He was later" commissioner of the 
United States Circuit Court for the southern 
district of New York ( 1854-61 ) . After the 
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outbreak of the Civil War he served for a few 
months as a colonel of New York militia and 
chief of staff of Major General Sanford, l^ecame 
a bri^jradicr g?eiieral of volunteers in August, 
1861, served under McCleilaa throughout the 
Peninsular campaign, and in July, 1862, was 
appointed major of volunt(‘ers, though 

the commission, not being sent to the Senate for 
confirmation, lapsed in March of the following 
year Morel! participated in the second battle 
of Bull Run and in the Maryland campaign of 
Septemlier, 1862, and commanded the forces 
guarding the upper Fotonftic from Oct. 30 to 
Dec. 16, 1862, and the draft rendezvous at In- 
dianapolis, Ind , from December, 1863, to Au- 
gust, 1864. In Decemljer, 1864, he was mustered 
out of service, and afterward until his death 
lived as a farmer near 'larrytown, N. Y. 

HOBELL, John Daniel {1816-01). An 
English philosoplier, born at Little Baddow, Es- 
sex. He graduated at Glasgow University in 
1840, took his M.A. degree a ye^^ir later, and then 
went to Bonn, where he studied theology and 
philosophy. After his return he became Inde- 
pendent minister at Gosport, but three yearer 
later (1846) lesigned the position. In 1846 be 
published his Historical and Critical View of the 
Bpecvlative Philosophy of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century^ which was highly praised and 
which led Lord Lansdowne to appoint him in- 
spector of schools, an office which he held until 
1876. In 1849 appeared his Philosophy of Reli- 
gion^ a work that was widely discus^. Among 
his other publications are: On the Philosophical 
Tendencies of the Age (1848); A Grammar of 
the English Language (1857) ; On th^ Progress 
of Society in England as Affected by the Ad- 
vancement of National Education (1859) , Phil- 
osophical Fragments (1878). In philosophy he 
was an eclectic, hut inclined towards idealism, 
while in religion he gradually outgrew the nar- 
row limits of his earlier belief until he came 
into sympathy with all branches of the Chris- 
tian Church. Consult R. M. Theobald, Memorials 
of J. D Morell (London, 1891). 

MOBELIiA, m6-ra'lyh. A strongly fortified 
town of east Spam, in the Province of Castell6n, 
situated among the mountains, 50 miles west 
of the mouth of the Ebro (Map: Spain, E 2) 
It 18 built on a steep hill in the midst of a 
rough and inaccessible country and is sur- 
rounded by walls and toweis, the wall being 
tripled on one side. Pop., 1900, 7078; 1910, 
6722. 

HOEELLA^ Count of. See Cabkeba, Ram6n. 

MOEEL-LADETTIL, md'r6K-lA'dg'y’, Leonard 
(1820-88). A French goldsmith and sculptor. 
He was born at Clermont-Ferrand, was appren- 
ticed in Paris to Antoine Veclitc, from whom 
he l(>arned the art of repousse, and also studied 
sculpture* under J. J Feuch^re. In 1859 he ac- 
cepted an olTcr to work for the Englisli gold- 
smith’s firm of Elkington in Birmingham. Two 
tazzas in repousse silver, the vase “Modern In- 
ventions,” and the beautiful repouss6 table 
“Dreams” (1862), presented as a wedding gift 
to the Princess of Wales, soon placed him at 
the head of his profession. After three years 
he removed to London, remaining altogether a 
quarter of a century in England. Skill in exe- 
cution, grace and harmony in composition, pu- 
rity of style, refined feeling for ornament, and a 
sense of the dramatic made Morel one of the 
greatest masters in the art of repousse. Among 
his celebrated works, besides those already men- 


tioned, are the “Shield of Empire” (1852, Royal 
Artillery Officers* Mess, Woolwich ) ; “Milton 
Shield,” in steel and silver repousse (South 
Kensin^on Museum) ; a “Pompeian Lady at 
her Toilet” (plaque executed for the Philadelphia 
Centennial, 1876) ; “The Bunyan Shield”; and 
the Shakespearean plaques, “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” “Much Ado about Nothing,” and 
“The Merchant of Venice.” Consult Morel, 
L'iEuvre de Morel-Ladeuil (Paris, 1904) 

MOEELLET, miVr*-lA', Andr^:, Abb^: (1727- 
1819). A French author, born in Lyons. After 
graduating at the Sorbonne as licentiate in the- 
ology he came into possession of a small an- 
nuity and thenceforth lived in Paris. He was in 
sympathy with, and was one of the last of, the 
Encyclop^istes and was a personal friend of 
Voltaire. He was made a member of the Acad- 
emy in 1785, entered the reorganized Institute 
in * 1803, and m 1808 w^as named deputy 
from the Seine. He belonged to the school of 
Turgot in political economy His numerous 
works are more remarkable for eloquence, force, 
and biting wit than for original thought. 
Among his most powerful pamphlets are: 
Throne du paradoxe (1775), against Linguet; 
Preface de la comMie des philosophes, ou La vis- 
ion de Charles Pahssot (1760), directed against 
the Bastille; Lc cri des families ( 1795) , a protest 
against the confiscation of property owned by 
those condemned by the revolutionary tribunals; 
M Manges de litt^rature et do philosophic au 
NVJUdme sibcle (4 vols., 1818), in volume li 
of which IS “L*Avis de Franklin aux faiseurs de 
constitution” His other works include 
moires stir lo XVlIIbmc sivclc et sur la Revolu- 
tion ( 1821 ) He also translated numerous essays 
from English, Italian, and Latin. Many of iiis 
pamphlets were translated into English. 

MOEELLI, m6-r6l'16, Domenico (1826-1901). 
An Italian historical painter, born in Naples. 
He studied at the Naples Academy and for a 
short time in Rome under Overbeck. He was 
afterward professor at the Naples Academy 
and, with Philippo Palizzi, became a leader of 
the Realist movement in Italy, where the younger 
generation was strongly influenced by his inde- 
pendent and progiessive spirit, his love of light 
and resplendent color, and his bizarre imagina- 
tion Ills most important paintings are “Tasso 
Reading his Poem to the Thrin? Eleanoraa” and 
the ‘Teonoclasts,” both in the Royal collection, 
Capodimonte, “Mahomet Praying,” in the 
Trieste Museum , “I he Madonna of the Golden 
Stair”; “Christ in the Wilderness,” in the Gal- 
leria Moderna, Rome; and “The Temptation of 
St. Antony.” Consult Willard, Sketch of the 
Life and Worls of Domenico Morelh (Boston, 
1895). 

MOEELLI, Giovanni (1816-91) An Italian 
art critic, whose researches and attributions ivere 
epoch-making for Italian painting. He was 
born in Verona, passed his youth in Bergamo, 
studied medicine at Munich, Erlangen, and Ber- 
lin, and in 1838 assisted Agassiz in his investi- 
gations of glaciers. He took a prominent part 
as a leader of the voluntec’rs in the Italian 
revolution of 1848, and was sent as national En- 
voy to the German Parliament at Frankfort. 
He was a member of the Italian Parliament in 
1866-70 and was made a Senator of the King- 
dom in 1873. It was on his recommendation 
that the government appointed a commission to 
prepare a law for the conservation of works of 
art in Italy and to prevent their alienation by 
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beads of religious and publk institutions. Al- 
though he refused the post of Minister of the 
Fine Arts and the directorship of the Florence 
galleries, he did much to reform the adminis- 
tration of Italian museums and galleries He 
is best known for his critical work on Italian 
painting, published m a popular dialogue form 
under the pseudonym Ivan Lermoliev Pub- 
lished at first in the periodicals of Germany, to 
the scholars of which country hia appeal was 
chiefly directed, it is embodied in Die Werke 
italiemscher Meister in den Clalerien von MUn- 
chent Dresden, und Berlin (1880) This was 
subsequently amplified to Kunstkritische Btudien 
uher itahemsche Maleroi ( 1 890-93 ) , and trans- 
lated into English by Ffoulkes under the title 
Italian Painters: Critical Studies of their Works 
(2 vols., 1892). His principles of art criticism, 
which have since been generally adopted for the 
identification of Italian and indeed of all paint- 
ings, consider not only the important features 
of facial form and expression, but even empha- 
size the less important features, such as the 
hands, and cars, which the painter would render 
in a certain habitual fashion, little influenced 
by the model before him. Morelh left an im- 
portant collection of paintings, rich in the Lom- 
baid schools, to Bergamo, which he considered 
hiB home. 

MOBELLY, m6'r’-k'. A French Socialist of 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He was 
born at Vitry-le-Francais, taught there, and be- 
came an abb6, but of las life nothing more 
definite is known. His works include Le prince, 
lea dHices da cmir (1751), in which he de- 
scribes a ruler who makes his people happy and 
contented through practical adaption of tlieoreti- 
cal philosophy, a poem, Naufrage des ties flat- 
tantea (1753), which describes an ideal govern- 
ment ruled by the laws of nature, Lc code de 
la nature (1755-60), a work long attributed to 
Diderot, and the forerunner of modern com- 
munism Consult Lichtenherger, Le socialiame 
au XVIIIhme steel e (Pans, 1805) 

MOBELOS, m5-ril'16s. One of the smallest 
states of Mexico, situated in the interior and 
bounded by the State of Mexico with the Fed- 
eral District on the north and west, Guerrero 
on the west and south, and Puebla on the east 
(Map- Mexico, J 8). Area, 2734 square miles 
It lies on the south slope of the great central 
plateau, and its northern part is extremely 
mountainous. 3'he centre and the soutii com- 
prise fertile valleys, wliieh are devoted to agri- 
culture. The climatt* in the north is cold and in 
the centre and south is hot. The piincipal agi-i- 
cultural products are sugar cane, rice, coffee, 
cereals, and fruits. The chief industry is the 
manufacture of sugar 3'he first sugar planta- 
tion and sugar mill in ]\lexico were established 
by Cort4s in Morelos It was the scene of much 
of the activity of Zapata during the revolutions 
of 1910 and the years following. Tlie state is 
traversed by two railway lines and lias a con- 
siderable trade Pop., ‘ 1900, 160,115, 1910, 

179,594 Capital, Cuernavaca (qv. ). 

MOBELOS. A city of Mexico See Cuautla 

MOBELOS Y PA VON, mO-raflOs ^ pd-vOn', 
Josife Maria (1765-1815). A Mexican patriot 
and general, born at Valladolid (now Morelia). 
Michoacan. Left an orphan by poor parents, he 
spent the years of early manhood as a mule 
driver and was 32 years of age before he began 
his education m the College of San Nicol&s, of 


which Hidalgo w’as then rector. Having pro- 
gressed rapidly in his studies, he entered holy 
orders and became the cur^ of Carftcuaro and 
Nircup6taro, where he was serving when in 1810 
his old rector began the revolt against Spain 
He decided to follow the fortunes of Hidalgo and 
at once won a reputation as a brave fighter and 
a safe leader Upon the death of Hidalgo 
Morelos became the leader of the insurrection 
and during the following winter (1811-12) 
waged a successful campaign against the Span- 
iards in the south and west. S’rom Feb. 19 to 
May 2, 1812, he, with 4000 men, was besieged 
in Cuautla by a superior force of Loyalists, but 
succeeded in escaping with most of his army. 
He captured Orizaba (Oct. 28, 1812), took 
Oaxaca by storm (November 25), and suceess- 
fully besieged and entered Acapulco (Aug 19, 
1813). For the purpose of organizing an in- 
dependent Mexican government he call<S a con- 
gress at Chilpancingo (September 14), which 
named him generalissimo of the Patriot army and 
abolished slavery and religious tithes On Nov, 
6, 1813, Morelos issued, in the name of the 
Congress of Anahuac, a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, declaring that the Congress “has re- 
covered its usurped sovereignty” and that “the 
d(*pendenee upon the Spanish throne is broken 
and dissolved forever ” His star now began to 
wane. He was defeated by Iturbide at Valladolid 
(Dee 23, 1813) and again at Puruarfin (Jan. 
5, 1814). He retired to Acapulco, but was 
forced to abandon the town upon the approach 
of the enemy The Royalists now drove the rev- 
‘ohitionists from place to place, and finally in 
the battle of Tesmalaca Morelos was defeated 
and taken prisoner. He was taken to Mexico 
City, where he was condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion as “an unconfessed heretic and a traitor to 
God, tlie King, and the Pope” and was ordered 
to be degraded from the priesthood. The mili- 
tary court-martial condemned him to death and 
he was shot, Dec. 22, 1815 Ills remains at 
present repose in the cathedral in Mexico City, 
and his name and that of Hidalgo are revered 
throughout the country as the earliest martyrs 
to the cau8(' of Mexican independence. 

MOBEN'DO (It., dying away). A musical 
term, equivalent to decrescendo (qv.). 

MOBENO, Gadkiel GARcfA. See GarcIa 
Morfno, Gabriei., 

MOBE^OBK. 1 In Australia, a eaprimul- 
giTio lord {Podargus cut ten, or stngoides) of 
Australia and Tasmania. Like many other 
nightjars, this bird has a peculiar cry, of two 
syllables, resembling the words more pork, 
whence the naiup. It is also called frograouth 
on account of its immense opening of the bill. 
It IS remarkable for a habit, w^hen alarmed, of 
stiffening itself in a fixed attitude, sometimes 
flat on the log, or rock, or fence rail, w’here it 
happens to be, and sometimes erect. Then, as it 
is dull gray, it looks like an excrescence or pro- 
jection from the suifaee, and so escapes casual 
observation An extended discourse, illustrated 
by photograpbic pictures, will be found upon 
this example of protective mimicry in Saville- 
KenUs Naturalist in Australia (London, 1897). 
Several species belong to the genus — all large 
birds and remarkable in structure foi the pos- 
session of a pair of powder-dowii patches on 
the back at the base of the tail. See Plate 
with Nightjar 

2. In New^ Zealand, an owl {Spiloglaux furns^ 
^eajandia ) 
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HOB^lBl, Louis ( 1648-80). A 

French scholar, born at Bargemont (Provence). 
He entered the Church and was made chaplain 
to the Bishop of Apt in 1673. He published the 
hret edition of his Grand dtctionn<iire histonque 
ou le mSUinge curieux de Vkvstotre saat^e et pro- 
fane at Lyons in 1674. This work is still of 
importance from a biographical point of view, 
and has often been translated. The twentieth 
edition, printed in Paris in 1759, and comprising 
10 volumes, is considered the best 

MOBESHET, m6r'n&^ A town and neutral 
teiritory of about IV 2 scjuare miles on the bor- 
ders of Belgium and Prussia and under the double 
protectorate of those countries, alioiit 5 miles 
southwest of Aix-la-Chapelle. On either side 
of its borders are the villages of Prussian 
Moresnet and Belgian Moiesnot It is moun- 
tainous and has valuable zinc deposits Jt le- 
ceived an independent constitution after the 
Vienna Congress of 1815, It attained self-gov- 
ernment in 1841 with a burgomastei alternately 
appointed by Belgium and Prussia. Its popu- 
lation consists of (rerinan, Flemish, Dutch, and 
French. Each inhabitant may choose whether 
he will do mihtaiy service and seek legal re- 
dress in Germany or m Belgium Pop. (est.), 
8400 

MOBETON (mor'ton) BAY. A harbor on 
the east coast of Queeiibland, Australia, formed 
inside the islands of Stradbroke and Moroton 
(Map: Queensland, H 9). It is about 40 miles 
long by 17 mih*8 wid(‘ and receives the wateis 
of SIX navigable livers Among them is the 
Brisbane, with the city of Brisbane 25 miles 
from its mouth 

MOBETON BAY CHESTNUT {Caslano- 
fipcrmum australe ) . An Australian tree of the 
family Leguminosa*, which attains a height of 
about 100 feet, has widcsprcading branches, 
pinnate leaver, large racemes of beautiful r(‘(l 
and yellow dowers, and pods 6 to 7 inches m 
length. The seeds aie soaked fiu' several days 
in water, dried and roasted, wlien they taste 
like chestnuts, hence the name 

MOBETON BAY PINE, See Araucaria. 

MOBETO Y CABAi^A, m5 -ra'td e ka-na'iiya, 
AousTfN ( c J 0 1 8~t59 ) . A Spanisli di amatist, 
born at Macliul lie studied at Alcala de 
Henares and then went to Madrid, wdicie lie 
found a friend and patinn in Calderon A vol- 
ume of his plays appeared at Madrid in 1654 
Although inf(‘]ioi to Lope de \'ega and to 
CalderOn, he yet takes rank as one of the best 
dramatists of the latter part of the siglo de 
oro, or golden age. He acliieved his real success 
in the category of dramas styled comedtas de capa 
y C8j)(tda, i e , dramas of intrigue Moreto’s mas- 
terpiece 18 the play El desd^dn con cf d(^8(Un ( Serirn 
for Scorn) Borrowing the idea fiom Lopi^’n Afila- 
gros del dcsprecio, he produced a work better 
artistically than that of the master and most 
brilliant In his PtincTSsc d'Ehde Moli6re imi- 
tated the Desd^n con el dcsd6n. Another <‘x- 
eellent play is Ef Imdo Don Diego. Of his his- 
torical diamas one of the most interesting is tlie 
Rico hombre dc ilcald, dealing with Pedro the 
(Vuel as the justice-loving King Consult: 
Vomedias cscogidas of Moreto 111 Bibhotcca de 
autores espanolcff, vol. xxxix (Madiid, 1873), 
which also has L. Fernandez Guerra y Orbe’s 
essay him, and Bihhoteca de autorcs aspanoles, 
vol. Iviii (ih., 1884), for his Gran casa de 
Austria y divina Margarita ( into Ho era- 
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mental) ; E. Gi^s, Htudien og Essays (Copon- 
liagen, 1898) , E. Carrara, Htudio sul tcatro 
tspano-veneio di Carlo Gozzx (Cagliari, 1910) , 
Cristdbal P6rez Pastor, Bibhografia MadnleHa, 
Parte m (Madrid, 1907); Jaime Mariscal de 
Gante, Los autos sacra mcntalcs desdc sus 
oHgenes hasta mediados del siglo XYlll (Mad- 
rid, 1011) 

HOBETTO DA BBESCIA, m6-r6n6 da 
bi6sh'a (1498-1554). An Italian painter of the 
Kenaissaiice, the chief master of the Breseian 
school. His real name was Alessandro Bunvicino 
and he was boin at Brescia, where he obtained 
his early art education under Fioravante Fei- 
rainola. Later he w^as influenced by Savoldo, 
Romanino, Lotto, and Titian In frescoes exe- 
cuted m th(* chapel of San Giovanni Evangelista 
at Brescia, painted aa (‘ally as 1523, he showed 
himself stiong in conception and handling of 
form and endowt‘d with a genius for color har- 
mony. Ilia w^orks aie pervaded by a character- 
istic cool silveiy tone with a fine play of light 
and ahad(‘, tlit'v liave great simplicity of ex- 
prc'ssion and i)octi(3 s(*ntiment Although by the 
iritioduction of s(*cular poi trait gioups into 
s<»me of hia leligious compositions he foreshad- 
ov\8 Paul Vcioncse, he dilleis from that painter 
m the giavity of his conception and his reven'nt 
rtdigious f(‘eling Between 1521 and 1541 
Moretto (‘Xt‘( uted many paintings in and about 
Biescia, wlune bis works may liest be studied 
Among the finest are **Fair jjadn^s on a Para- 
pet” and “Tlie Vision of Moses,” IMartenengo 
(falleiy, “Elijali,” San Giovanni Evangelista, 
“Mary Appealing to a Shepherd Boy,” in the 
cluireli of Paitone (Piovince of Bi( 3 "sci<>). In 
1544 he paiiit(‘d his cel(*bratcd “Christ in the 
House of the Pliaris(‘e” for Santa Maiia (hdla 
TMeta, Venice, a woik virile in presentation and 
])leasing in (onipositiun Among othei impor- 
tant works aie a splondidlv heroic “St -histiiia,” 
in the Vbenna Galleiy an impn'ssive “Fntomh- 
ment” and “Chri'^t in the Desert,” 111 the M(‘tro- 
jKilitan Museum, New York, a “Madonna with 
Doves,” in the Johnson collection, Philadelphia 
Ills finest poi trait is iliat of an “Ecclesiastic,” 
in the Munieli Pinakotln^k 'Theie are also 
topical exani])]es in the Berlin Gallery, the Na- 
tional Gallery, J^ondon, the Brer a, Milan, and tlie 
J.oime. Moretto dmd at Bi(‘scia in 1554, 
Among Ills fiupils the most important was 
Giambattista :\Ioioni, of Beiganio Consult Bin- 
enson, \ortk Italian Pointers of the Renaissance 
(New York, 1907), “Moretto da Brescia,” in 
Masters of Ait, vol ix (Boston, 1908), The 
Masterpieces of Moictto da Biescta, in “Paint- 
eis’ Series” (New York, 1910) 

MOBET Y PBENDEBGAST, mi^/re' d pren'- 
(Rr-giisP, Segi8MUM)0 (1888-1913) A Spanish 
statesman, bom at Cadiz Tie studi(‘d at 
Madrid University, whi‘r(‘ he subsecpientJy held 
the ciian of political economy and finance. He 
w'as eli‘cted to the Chamber of Deputies m 
1863, was Minister of the Colonies under Gen- 
eral Pnm, of Finance nndei King AmadciiH, 
and of the Intel 101 under Alfonso XII. In 1871 
lie had be(‘n stmt as Ambassadoi to London. In 
1885 b(‘ w’as Minister of State, and later again 
Minister of the Inteuoi. Jn 1898 he b(‘came 
Minister of Public Works and ad interim Min- 
ister of State, taking the place of the Marques 
de la Vega de Armijo, who had become Presi- 
dent of the Congress ITic next year he w'as 
made Ministem of State. From 1895 to 1898 
and again at the time of Ins death Ik* was 
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preeident of the Ateneo Cientifico, Literario, y 
Artifltico of Madrid. In 1897-98 he was again 
Minister of the Colonies. Later he served as 
president of the Congress (1901-02). He be- 
came head of a Liberal cabinet in December, 
1906. His term of oflice was signalized by the 
meeting of the Algeciras Conference (see Mo- 
Booco) and the marriage of Alfonso Xlll. He 
resigned in August, 1906, but was again presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers in 1909-10. His 
ability was iccognized bv his election to mem- 
bership in the Koyal Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences and in the Royal Spanish , 
Academy of the Language. He received also 
the grand cross of the Order of Charles 111 of 
Spain. Consult Luis AntOn del Olmet and 
Arturo Garcia CarraOa, “Moiet,*’ in Los grander 
espanolcft, vol. v (Madrid, 1913) 

MO'BEY, Samuei. (1762-1843) An Ameri- 
can inventoi, ehielly lenKnnbered for his at- 
tempts to solve the problems of steam naviga- 
tion. He was born at Hebion, Conn., and lived 
in Orford, N H , and Fairlee, Vt In 1793, after 
several years of experinienting, he succeeded in 
constructing a small steamboat, which was pro- 
pelled at a 8pe(‘d of about four miles an hour 
by a paddle wheel, wdiich was fiist put at the 
prow and later at the stem It was exhibited 
on both the Connecticut River and the Hudson. 
Chancellor Livingston is said to have encoui- 
aged Morey by laige» conditional jiromises and 
to have offered him $7000 for a patent covering 
navigation in the waters about >iew Yoik. the 
offer was declined In 1796 Morey patented a 
erank-niotion steam engine for usi* in boats 
IVo years afteiward ho built at Bordentown, 
N. J., a boat wuth a paddle wlieel on each side 
and operated it successfully on the Delaware 
He seemed, in fact, to have had the pioblems 
of steam navigation jirricticallv solved, hut mis- 
fortunes pi evented him from following up his 
success, and to Robt'rt Fulton wimt the honor 
that might otheiwise have been Morey’s. 

MOREY, William Carey (1843- ) An 

American professor and wTiter on history and 
political science, horn at Xoith Attleboio, Mass 
He enteied the Univeisity of Roehestei, hut left 
to volunteer in the Civil VVur. At its close, hav- 
ing been bievettcd major and lieutenant colonel, 
he returned to college and graduated in 1868 
For a year he studied at Roehcst<*r Theological 
Seiniuary, in 1870-72 In* was professoi of his- 
tory and English literature at Kalamazoo Col- 
lege (Michigan), and thereaftei lie w'as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of his alma matei, as pro- 
fessor of Latin (1872-77), jiroh'ssor of Latin 
and history (1877-83), and then professor of 
history and political science. The degree of 
D.C.L was conferred on him by Denison and 
Rochester. He published, besides numerous pa- 
pers to be had in reprints Onthnes of Roman 
Law (1884) , Papera and Aadi easrs oj Ma7hn R 
Anderson (1896), Outlines of Roman Ilxstiwtf 
(1900), The Oovennnent oj ^(i( Yoih (1902), 
Outhnvs of (hcek Jhstoni (1903), Outlines of 
Amnent ihstorif (19tM5), lexised as \ne%ent 
Peoples (1915). 

MOREY FORGERY. In American pohtual 
history, the forgery, during the presidential 
campaign of 1880, of the name of James A 
Garfield, the Republican candidate for the 
presidency, to a letter which was widely used for 
campaign purposes. The letter, which favored 
Chinese immigration and purported to be ad- 
dressed to ‘Ti. L. iMorey, Lynn, Mass.,’^ was 


made public in Truth, a New York paper, on 
Oct. 20, 1880, and on the 23d what purported to 
be a facsimile of the letter was published in the 
same paper Garfield immediately denounced 
the letter as a forgery, but extensive use was 
made of it by the Democratic campaign man- 
agers, and many votes were supposed to have 
been turned by it from the Republican ticket, 
especially in the West. Consult Davenport, II xa- 
torif of the Morey Letter (New York, 1884). 

MORRILL, William Richard (1834-1909). 
An English Slavic scholar He v\'as educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he graduated with 
a first-class in classics in 18.65 and in 1889 be- 
came reader of Russian. He became professor 
of Slavonic languages and was appointed curator 
of the 9'aylor Institute His excellent works on 
Slavic literature, language, and history include, 
grammars of Polish (1884), Servian (1887), 
Russian (1889), Bulgarian (1897), and Czech 
(1898); Russia (1880), Slavonic Literature 
(1883), Story of Russia (1891; 5th ed., rev, 
1904) , Story of Poland (1893) , and a History 
of Russia from the Birth of Peter the Great to 
l^icholas II (1902) 

MORGAGNI, m6r-ga'nyfe, Giovanni Bat- 
tista (1682-1771) A celebrated Italian patho- 
logical anatomist, born at Forli in Romagna 
He studied at Bologna, graduating in both medi- 
cine and philosophy in 1701. In liis tw’^enty- 
third year he assumed the presidency of an 
independent medical school In 1715 he was 
appointed to fill the chair of anatomy at Padua, 
where be remained and performed his life work 
as a pathologist He is generally regarded as 
the founder of pathological anatomy, and his 
hook on the Seats and Causes of Disease has re- 
mained a classic Morgagni became known 
wli(‘rever the art of medicine was known and 
practiced He was made a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London in 1724, of the French Acad- 
emy of Science in 1731 ; of the Imperial Academy 
of St. Petersburg in 1736, and of the Academy 
of Berlin in 1754 His more important works 
are Adiersatia Anatumwa, published in six 
paits, the first at Bologna and Padua (1706-19, 
l^wden, 1741) , In [urehum Velsum et Qumtum 
Scrcniun (Padua, 1704, 1721) ; Opusoula Mts- 
eellanea (Leyden, 1703) , Dc Sedihus et Caiisis 
Morhorum per Anatomcn Indagatis (Bassano. 
1761) His Opaa Omnia appealed at Bassano 
in 1766 

MORGAN. See MoRoAX the Fay. 

MORGAN, (James) Aih*leton (1846- ). 

An American lawyer and author, born in Port- 
land, Me He graduated at Racine College, 
Wisconsin ( 1867 ) , and in law at Columbia 
(1869), and practiced from 1871 to 1886 in 
Ne>v York There he founded (1885) the 
Shakespeare Society, of which he served as 
pijpsident until 1910 He cniited, in 20 volumes, 
the Bankside Shakespeare (1888-92), wherein 
the oldest versions of the text are compared 
with a view to showing how the plays as they 
now stand are a growth from the originals, 
which vShakes])eare himself modified, as did 
others after liis death In defense of his theorv 
Morgan had already publislied 7' he Shake- 
spearean Myth (1880), A Study in the Wat- 
lotokshirc Dialect (1884); Shakespeare in Fact 
and Criticism (1884); Some Shakcspexirean 
Commentators (1885); Dtgesta Shakespeareana 
(1887). The Bankside Restoration Shakespeare 
appeared in 1905-08 (5 vole.), and in 1911 Mor- 
gan published as his autobiography Forty 
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of Bhakmpewre Study and Controversy (Somer* 
ville, N. J.). He al»o published Macaronic 
Poetry (1870), an anthology; The Law of 
Literature (1874); Legal Muwhns (1877); a 
genealogy of lus family (1880 ct seq.) ; The 
People and the RaUwaya (1888); Society and 
the Fad (1890) ; and edited several legal works, 
including Addison on Contracts (1875) ; Beat 
on the Principles of Evidence (1870) ; Forsyth 
on Trial hy Jury (1876), 

MOECIAN, Chables Hnx (1831-1911). An 
American mechanical engineer and manufac- 
turer. He was born at Rochester, N, Y., and 
was educated at Lancaster and Clinton (Mass ) 
academies. He worked as a draftsman in 1855- 
60, was in business at Philadelphia in 1860-64, 
and then served as superintendent (1864-87) 
and director (1876-87) of the Wasbbuin and 
Moen Company, Worcestci, Mass. Thereafter 
he was consulting engineer of the American 
Wire Company of Cleveland, Ohio, of which he 
later became vice president and director He 
became president of the Morgan Spring Com- 
pany in 1881 and of the Morgan Construction 
Company m 1891. In 1900 he served as presi- 
dent of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

MOEGAN, Conwy Lloyd (1852- ). A 

British zoologist and psychologist, born in 
London. He was educate at the Royal Gram- 
mar School, Guildford, and at the Royal College 
of Science. In 1878-83 he was lecturer m Eng- 
lish and physical science at the Diocesan t.ol- 
lege, Rondeboach, Cape Colony. In 1884 he 
became professor of zoology and geology in Uni- 
A'erpity College, Bristol, where he was principal 
from 1887 to 1909 and professor of psychology 
after 1901. His publications include: Animal 
Biology { 1887 ) ; Animal Life and Intelligence 
(J890) ; Animal Sketches (1891); Psychology 
for Teachers (1895; rev. ed., 1909); Hahit and 
instinct (1896); Animal Behavior (1900); In- 
troduction to Comparative Psychology (1901); 
The Interpretation of Nature (1905), Instinct 
and Experience (1912); SpenrePs Philosophy 
of Sotenoe (1913). 

MOEGAN, Daniel (1736-1802). An Ameri- 
can soldier prominent in the Revolutionary War. 
He was born in Hunterdon Co , N. J., of Welsh 
ancestry, removed to Virginia in 1753, served 
as a teamster under Braddock in 1755, and dur- 
ing an Indian campaign three >eais later was 
seriously wounded. He moved to Winchester in 
1762 and occupied himself with farming and 
stock raising, but served as a lieutenant in Pon- 
tiac’s War and as a captain in Lord Dunmore’s 
War. In 1775 he was put in command of a 
company of Virginia riflemen, wuth w^horn he 
joined Washington at Cambridge in July. Ac- 
companying Arnold’s expedition against Quebec, 
he served with great efficiency and gallantry, 
both on the march and m the attack of Dec*. 31, 
1775, when he was captured by the enemy. Tic 
was regularly exchanged before the close of 
1776; was appointed colonel of a Viigmia r(‘gi- 
ment, and in 1777 played a most important part 
in tho campaign against Burgoyne. At the first 
battle of Saratoga (September 19) he was, until 
Arnold’s arrival late in the day, the ranking 
officer in the field; and in the second battle 
(October 7) he also took a prominent part In 
1778 he served in New Jersey under Washing- 
ton, and in June, 1779, dissatis6ed with the 
policy of Congress as regards promotions, he 
realigned; though in Beptmber, 1780, be joined * 


Gates at Hillsboro, N. C., as a brigadier general. 
He was conspicuous for his ability and energy 
throughout the Southern campaign, and was in 
chief command at the battle of Oowpens (q.v.), 
where he defeated Tarleton. Only 200 of the 
British escaped, and Morgan by forced marches 
rejoined Greene, in spite of the vigorous efforts 
of (Joinwallis to head him off. Owing to bodily 
infirmities he was forced to withdraw from the 
army in August, 1781. After the war he de- 
voted liimself chiefly to farming, though in 
1794 for a time, during the Whisky Insurrec- 
,tion, he served as a major general, and in 1796 
he was elected to Congress, serving in that body 
as a Federalist^ Representative from 1797 to 
1799 He died at Winchester, Va , July 6, 1802. 
Consult Graham, Life of General Daniel Mor- 
gan of the Ynginia Line (New York, 1856), 
and McConkev, The Ilero of Cowpens (2d ed., 
lb, 1885). 

MORGAN, Edwin Dennison (1811-83). An 
American politician, Governor of New York 
from 1859 to 1863. He was born at Washington, 
Berkshire Co, Mass.; in 1828 he removed to 
Hartford, Conn , and in 1836 he settled in New 
York City, \vhere he met with great success as 
a merchant. From 1849 to 1853 he was a mem- 
ber of the State Senate He was a delegate to 
the first national convention of the Republican 
party at Philadelphia and was one of the vice 
presidents of that assembly His high standing 
as a business man hxl to his being chosen chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. He 
retained the position until 1864 and ably man- 
aged tlie hist three national campaigns in which 
the party paiticipated In 1858 he was elected 
Governor of New York, being the first Repub- 
lican executive of the State, and was reflected 
in 1869. In the latter term it fell to him to 
Hupeivise and control the sending of New York’s 
<jUota of troops to the front in defonwi of the 
Union, and when he left office* in 1863 more 
than 223,000 volunteers had been enlisted in the 
FtMieral 8er\ice. In 1801, in order that he 
might better carry out the administration's de- 
sires, New York State was made a military dis- 
trict, and he was placed in command with rank 
of major geneial of vohmteeis. Fi om 1863 to 
1869 he was a member of the United States 
Senate, and in 1872 he was again made chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee. 
He was one of the ablest and most efficient of 
the ‘‘war governors ” He gave liberally to 
I'nion Theological Seminary, Williams College, 
and other institutions 

MORGAN, Edwin Vernon (1865- ). An 

American diplomat, born at Aurora, N. Y. He 
graduated in 1890 from Harvard University, 
where he was an assistant in history in 1892- 
94; studied at Berlin in 1891-92 and 1894-95; 
and was instructor in history at Adeltiert Col- 
lege (Western Resc^rve University), in 1895-98. 
In 1899 he was secretary to the Samoan High 
Commission, and afterward he held diplomatic 
and consular positions at Seoul (Korea), St. 
Petersburg, and Dalny (Manchuria). He served 
as United States Minister to Korea in 1905, to 
Cuba in 1905-10, to Uruguay and Paraguay in 
1910-11, and to Portugal in 1911-12. In the 
latter year he was appointed the first Ambassa- 
dor from the United States to Brazil. 

MORGAN, Fort. See Fort Morgan. 
MORGAN, G(eobge) Campbell (1863- ). 

A British Congregational preacher born in Tet- 
bury, Gloueester, the ion of a clergyman. He 
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was educated in the Douglas School at Chelten- 
ham, was a master m the Jewish Collegiate 
School at Birmingham from 1883 to 1886, and 
after two years as a mission preacher was or- 
dained to the Congregational ministiy in 1889. 
He was pastor of chuiches at Stone (1889-91) 
and Rugeley (1891-93) in Staffordshire; the 
Westminster Road Church m Birmingham 
(1893-97) and the church in New Court., Tol- 
lington Park, London (1897-1901). He was 
well known in America, especially at the North- 
field conferences, and in 1901-04 was extension 
lecturei for the Northfield Bible Conference. 
In 1904 he became pastor of the Westminster 
Congregational Chapel, Buckingham Cate, Lon- 
don, and in 1911 also became president of 
Cheshunt College, Clambridge. He edit<*d the 
Westminster Bible Record and the Westminster 
Pidpit. Among his books are The Life of the 
Christian (1904), The Analyzed Bible (1910), 
and God, Humanity, and the War (1914), ser- 
mons. 

MORGAN, Sib George Osborne (1826-97). 
An English lawyer and Liberal politician. He 
was born at Gothenburg, Sweden, studied at 
Oxford, where he won the Newdigate prize m 
1846, graduated at Worcester in 1848, and was 
civiMaw fellow at University College, Oxfoid, 
where he was intimate with Arthur Peiirhyn 
Stanley, Sellar, and Clough. Morgan was called 
to the bar m 1853. He was elected to the House 
of Commons m 1868, and zealously befriended 
ecclesiastical and educa,tional leform and the 
amendment of English land laws. In 1880 he 
was appointed Judgc-Advocate-(J(‘neial during 
Gladstone's lmlustr^, and in this post earned an 
army discipline bill which did away with flog- 
ging (1881). He W'as Undcrs<x;retai y for the 
Colonies in 1880, remained in the House of Com- 
mons until his death, and held the leader ship of 
the Welsh party. He was made Baronet in 
1892 

MORGAN, George Washington (1820-93). 
An American soldier, born in Washington Co., 
Pa. In 1836 he left college to fight in the Texan 
War of Independence. In 1841 lie entered West 
Point, but left in 1843, was admitted to the bar 
and began the practice of law at Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. Upon the breaking out of the Mexican 
War he was appointed colonid of the Second 
Ohio Volunteers, and later became colonel of the 
Fifteenth United States In tan try. Foi gal- 
lantry at Contreras and Cliuiubusco the Ohio 
Legislature Ins return bre\etted him brig- 
adier general and gave him a vote of thanks. 
He wii& appointed United States Consul to 
Marseilles in 1856, and from 1858 to 1861 was 
United States Minister to Portugal Returning 
home upon the breaking out of the Civil War, 
he was made brigadier general of voliinteiTs, 
and served for a time under General Buell He 
was then put in command of tlie Seventh Di- 
vision of the Army of the Oliio, was with 
Sherman at Vicksburg, and later h'd the ex- 

edition that captured Fort Hindman m Ar- 
ansas. Owing to ill health he lesigiied from 
the army in 1863. He was the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Ohio m 1865, but was 
defeated. From 1809 to 1873 he served in Con- 
gress and was a member of the Houst* cuinmit- 
tees on foreign affairs, military affairs, and 
reconstruction. In 1876 he was a delegate at 
large to the Democratic National Convention at 
St. Louis. 

MORGAN, Sib Henry (c*l63S-88). A Britr 
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ish buccaneer, born at Llanrhymny, Glamorgan* 
shire, Wales. He is said to have b^n kidnaped 
at Bristol when a boy and sold as a servant in 
Baibados, whence aftt^r a time he worked hia 
way to Jamaica There he joined the buc- 
caneers, participated in several of their ex- 
peditions, and by 1663 was m command of a 
privateer of his own In 1666 he commanded a 
ship under Edward Mansfield, who captured 
Santa Catalina, and after the death of that 
leader Morgan was chosen admiral of the huc- 
caneers. In 1668 he was sent by Modyford, 
Li(‘uienant Governor of Jamaica, to Cuba He 
took and sacked Puerto Principe, and then sailed 
to Puerto Bello, Panama, which he captured 
after a brilliant attack. After levying a heavy 
ransom Morgan sailed for Jamaica Later in 
the year he led an expedition which ravaged the 
entire Cuban coast, and in January, 1609, with 
a fie(‘t of eight ships, he started on his famous 
exjiedition against Maracaibo. The capture and 
sack of the town was followed by the greatest 
excesses on the part of the buccaneers, who were 
surprised in their orgies by the arrival of three 
Spanish ships of war Morgan assembled his 
half-di unken comrades, manned his ships, and 
after parleying with the Spanish commander 
siiddenlv attacked him, totally defeated him, 
and escaped. Returning to Jamaica, he was 
lightly repioved by Modyford, and was at once 
commissioned “commander in chief of all the 
ships of war in Jamaica ” In August, 1670, he 
ravaged tlie Cuban and Tnamland coasts, and in 
January, 1671, he cajitured and plundered the 
city of Panama, one of the richest in Spanish 
America On February 14 Morgan withdrew 
and embarked for Jamaica The attack had 
be(‘n made after a peace had been arranged be- 
tween England and Spain, and in April, 1672, 
Morgan was sent to England on a British 
fiigate; but he took enough gold along with him 
to secure his vindication, eA'cntiially receiving 
knighthood and high favors from the King, and 
in December, 1674, was sent back to Jamaica 
with Loid Vaughan, the new Governor, as Lieu- 
tenant Governor and commander in chief of his 
Majesty’s forces in the colony. There he spent 
the remainder of his life in comparative quiet, 
and at two different periods served as acting 
Governor 

Consult- A. O. Exquemelmg, Buccaneers of 
America (1684), an interesting contemporary 
account by one of Morgan's lieutenants, re- 
printed in the “Adventuie Series” (London, 
1891); Philip Ayres, The Voyayes and Adven- 
tures of Copt Barth, iSha^p, and Others to the 
South Sea . , to ndnrh i.s* added The True 
Relation of Sir Henry Morgany Jns Expedition 
against the Spaniards m the M^est Indies^ and 
his Taking Panama . . (London, 1684), 

James Burney, History of Buccaneers m Amer- 
ica (lb., 1816; reprinted 1902), F, R Stockton, 
Buccaneers and Pirates of our CoOfSt (New 
York, 1898) , Appleton Morgan, Genealogical 
History of the Family of Morgan (ib., 1897- 
1902) ' 

MORGAN, Henry James (1842-1913). A 
Canadian biographer and historian, born in 
Quebec. He was educated at Morrm College in 
his native city and in 1860 entered the public 
service In 1873 he became chief clerk in the 
Ih'partment of State and in 1895 retired on a 
pension. Among his publications are the Cana- 
dian Parliamentary Companion, established in 
1862 and issued until 1876; the Domimm M- 
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nual Megwier and jReview (1878-86) ; Tour of 
H. R. B. the Prince of Wales in Canada and the 
Untied States (I860) -, Sketches of Celebrated 
Canadtans (1862): The Industrial Pohtics of 
America (1864), The Place British Americans 
hate Won in History (1866) ; Bibliotheca Cana- 
densis, or A Manual of Canadian Literature 
( 1867) ; The Bench and Bar of Canada (1878) ; 
Canadian Men and Women of the Time (1898; 
new od., 1912) ; Ad Multos Annas: A Tribute to 
Sir Charles T upper (1900) ; Types of Canadian 
Women (1903); Canadian Life in Town and 
Country (1905), with Lawrence J. Burpee. 

MOBGAKT^ mor'gaN', Jacques Jean MA:ftiE 
(1857- ). A French arch apologist, born at 

Huisaeau-sur-Cosson, Loir-et-Cher He was edu- 
cated at the Pans Eeole des Mines and, after a 
trip in the Indies (1882) and an expedition 
through the peninsula of Malacca (1884), he 
spent five years in southern Russia, the Cau- 
casus, and Tuikey. In 1892 he was sent to 
Egypt as director general of the French anti- 
quarian service. There he made valuable dis- 
coveries at OmlMis and Karnak. Transferred to 
Persia in 1897, he explored the Pushti Kuh 
Range and Mesopotamia, discovering the Ham- 
murapi stele He was in Persia during the 
troubles of 1905-06 His works include. 06oU 
ogie dc la Bohdme (1882) , Mission scienttfique 
au Caucase (1890); Mission scienttfique en 
Perse (1894-97) , Recherches sur les otigines de 
VEqypte (1896-97), Compte rendu sommairc 
des travaiuo archAologiques, etc (1898); I/d- 
motres dc la d^Ugation en Perse (10 vols., 1901- 
08), Les premieres cicilisations (1909), Etude 
sur la ddcadence de V Venture qrecque dans 
Vempirc perse sous la dynastic des Arsacides, 
etc. (1913) 

MORGAN, John (1735-89). An Anieiican 
physician, born in Philadelphia. He graduated 
from the College of Philadelphia (now Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania) in 1757 and later studied 
medicine with Dr. John Redman and in London 
and Edinburgh (M.D., 1763), After visiting 
Pans, Holland, and Italy, he returned in 1765 
to Philadelphia, where he established himself. 
He was one of the founders of the medical de- 
partment of the (-ollege of Philadelphia and 
served as professor of the theory and practice of 
inedicine till 1783. Appointed by Congress 
(1775) physician in chief to the American army 
and director general of the military hospitals, 
he joined Ceneral Washington in Cambridge 
There he found the army without medical sup- 
plies and appliances and the medical staff itself 
of the lowest quality. His endeavor to reorgan- 
ize the department by making the passing of 
examinations necessary before entering the 
army as surgeon made him many enemies and 
in 1777 he was dismissed by Congress without 
reason. In 1779, however, upon investigation 
of a committee, the same body honorably dis- 
charged him. He leturned to Philadelphia. Dr. 
Morgan was the first in America to advocate 
the separation of medicine and pharmacy. His 
writings include- 4 Discourse upon the Intro- 
duction of Medical Schools in America (1765) ; 
Four Dissertations on the Reciprocal A dean tagea 
of a Perpetual Union between Oreat Britain 
and the American Colonies (*1766) ; .4 Recom- 
mendation of Inoculation according to Baron 
DimsdaWs Method (1776); A Vindication of 
his Public Character in the Station of Director 
General of the Military Hospitals, etc. (1777). 

MOBGAN, John Hartman (1876- ). 


A British publicist and educator, son of a 
Welsh Congregational minister. He studied at 
the University College of South Wales, at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and at Berlin, was a 
journalist, writing leaders for the Manchester 
Guardian in 1904-05; m 1905 became a London 
University extension lecturer and lecturer at 
the London School of Economics; and after two 
years as lecturer, in 1908 became professor of 
constitutional law at University College, Lon- 
don. He was Liberal candidate for Parliament 
for Birmingham in January, 1910, and for West 
Edinburgh in December of the same year. Be- 
sides contributions to the reviews he edited 
Hallam’s Constitutional History and wrote: 
The House of Lords and the Constitution 
(1910) ; The Place of a Second Chamber in the 
Constitution (1910). The New lush Constitu- 
tion (1912) In 1915 appeared his translation, 
with critical introduction and notes, of The War 
Book of the German Oeneial Staff 

MORGAN, John Hunt (1825-04). An 
American soldier, prominent on the Confederate 
side in the Civil War He was born at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. About five years later liis father 
removed to a farm near Lexington, Ky During 
the Mexican War Morgan became first lieu- 
tenant of Colonel Marshall’s Kentucky regiment 
of cavalry, but saw little active service. Though 
he had a prosperous manufacturing business, m 
1861 he abandoned it and escaped to the Con- 
federate lines with about 200 men and the guns 
of the militia company of which he was captain 
At first he did irregular duty, chiefly scouting, 
but was later made captain and placed in com- 
mand of three companies of cavalry called Mor- 
gan’s Squadron. With these lie did duty in 
Kentucky and Tennesst^e, and to some extent in 
Alabama. Ho organized the Second Cavalry at 
Chattanooga in April, 1862, becoming colonel 
During the summer he served with General 
Biagg in Tennessee and captured Lexington, 
Ky His success in daring and unexpected raids 
was so great that he was placed in charge of a 
cavalry brigade, and after promotion to briga- 
dier general made the “Christmas Raid” into 
Kentucky, for which he was thanked by the 
Confederate Congress. In June, 1863, he was 
ordered to attempt to draw oil’ Rosecrans from 
Tennessee by an expedition into Kentucky. He 
exceeded his orders, and, bieakmg through the 
Union line in Kentucky, he marciiKl north and 
northwest to the Ohio River and crossed to tin* 
Indiana side. He had with him about 3000 
cavalry or mounted infantry and four field- 
pieces of artillery. He swept around Cincinnati, 
closely pursued by Generals Hobson and Shackel- 
ford and opposed everywhere by the militia A 
sudden rise in the Ohio River allowed gunboats 
to reach Buffington Island and prevented him 
from recrossing the river. Here about 700 of 
his men were taken prisoners, two companies 
succeeded in crossing the river, and he with the 
remainder set out towards the Pennsylvania 
border to join General Lee AftiT an exciting 
chase he was captured at a place 3 mil<*s south 
of New Lisl>on, Ohio, and was afterward con- 
fined in the Ohio State Prison at (Viluinims On 
November 27, with a few companions, he es- 
caped and reached the Confedi^rate lines in 
safety. In January, 1864, he was authorized to 
reorganize his cavalry and was assigned to the 
Department of Southwest V^irgiuia. When re- 
lieved he resumed his independent command 
and captured Mount Sterling and Cynthiana in 
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Kentucky in June, but was badly defeated by 
General Bnrbridge. On September 4, in Green- 
ville, Tenn., he was betrayed by an inmate of 
the house in which he was sleeping and was shot 
while attempting to escape. General Morgan 
cared little for formal military tactics, but in 
ability to strike silently and unexpectedly and 
escape before an alarm could be raised he has 
been excelled by few leaders of cavalry While 
he destroyed public property, burned bridges, 
and usually took the best horses in the country, 
the outrages committed by him have been much 
exagger»ated Consult Johnson and Buel (eds), 
The Battles and headers of the (hint War (New 
York, 1887) , and B W. Duke, Morgan’s Cavalry 
(new ed., ib , 1906) 

MOBGAK*, John Livingston Kutgeks (1872- 
). An American chemist. Born at New 
Brunswick, N J , he giaduated from Rutgers 
College m 1892 and from the University of 
Munich (PhD ) in 1895 He taught cliemistry 
at StcAens institute in 1895-96 and at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic in 1 89(5-97 At Columbia 
University he seived as t\itor from 1897 to 1901, 
as adiunet piotessor of physical chemistry in 
1901-05, and thereafter as professor He trans- 
lated from the German of G. Helm The Prin- 
ciples of Mathematical Chemistiy (1897), and 
is autlior of The Theory of Solution and its 
Results (1897) ; The Elements of Phif steal 
Chemistry (1899; 5th ed., revised, 1914), Phy- 
sical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers (1906, 
2d ed , 1909), and contributions to chemical 
journals 

MORGAN, John Pterpont ( 1 867-19 13 ) . An 
American financier and art collector, the son of 
.Tunius Spencer Moigan and the grandson of 
John Pieipont (tiqv ). !!(* was born at Hart- 

ford, Conn, April 17, 1837, and died at Rome, 
March 31, 1913, while abioad for his health 
Educated at the English Higli School, Boston, 
and at the University of (Jottingen, Germany, 
in 1857 he entered the banking lioiise of Duncan, 
Sherman & Co. in New’- York (hty In 1860 he 
became American agent for George Peabody & 
Co of London, in 18(54 a partner in the firm of 
Dabney, Morgan & Co , dt^alers in investment 
securities, and in 1871 a memlier of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co , afterward J P Morgan & Co 
In the field of international banking and invest- 
ment he early became a promiinmt figure, but it 
was to his leadership in the movement for con- 
trolling entei prise in the interest of finance 
that he owed his later financial piimacy The 
jianic of 1893 greatly distuibed American rail- 
way finance, and since the iMoigaii house had 
been largely engaged m dealing in railway 
securities, it was natiiial that Mr Morgan 
should be drawn into the w^ork of reorganizing 
the embarrassed corporations In this period 
Mr. Morgan gained still greater prominence 
through his organization of a syndicate to take 
up the issue of bonds negotiatWl by Piesident 
Cleveland for the protection of the gold reserve. 
A second phase of Mr. Morgan's activity con- 
sisted III the reorganization of indiistnal cor- 
porations under tin* form of liolding companies 
The UniGnl States St(*el Corjioration was the 
most successful of the industrial organizations 
created through his efforts. Against hts success 
here must be set the practical failure of the 
slapping combination and, in the same period, 
bis failure in the Northern Smirities Company. 
In the last decade of his life Mr. Morgan exerted 
a large influence in the direction of consolidat- 


ing banking interests through the organization 
of communities of interest, etc His work as a 
financier was characterized by a breadth of 
vision beyond that of any other American finan- 
cier, and at times by a large public spirit, as in 
his work to restore financial stability after the 
panic of 1893 and his successful efforts to avert 
widespread disaster in 1907 At the same time 
it must be admitted that he subordinated other 
interests unduly to the financial interest. Be- 
cause of the financial advantages of the mam- 
moth corporation, he exerted his influence to 
create such corporations even where the legality 
of the proceeding w^as very doubtful, as in the 
Northern Securities case, or where technical 
conditions did not favor the attempt, as in the 
case of the shipping combination and the exten- 
sion of the control of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad over all competing or 
cooperating transportation concerns in southern 
New’ England On account of the heavy outlays 
involved in many of his consolidations and the 
minor technical advantages offered by them, the 
effect of much of his activity was to increase 
financial instability, although the contrary was 
his aim The suliordmation of industry to 
finance through the placing of bankers upon the 
directorates of railw’ay and industrial corpora- 
tions, while calculated to insure financial stabil- 
ity, carried with it incidental disadvantages 
which led to a powerful populai mo\ement 
against ‘interlocking directorates” (qv). 
Seveial years before liis death he gained con- 
frol of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. In 
1912 Mr Morgan testified liefore the Pujo Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives, appointed to in\e8tigate an 
alleged “money trust” in Wall Street It was 
thought by many that the strain he was under 
at this time had a permanently harmful effect 
on his health The testimony was published in 
the same year (New^ York) 

During his life Mr Morgan gave liberally : 
to Harvard Medical School (more than $1,- 
000,000) ; to Yale; to various institutions in 
Hartford, especially the Morgan Memorial 
Building (which he built) and Trinity College, 
to the cathedral of St John the Divine, New’ 
York, in connection with which he built a 
Synod Hall; to his church (St George’s, Stuy- 
vesant Square) for buildings and institutional 
work; to the Lying-in Hospital, New York 
( site, buildings, and funds — a total of about 
$1,500,000) , and probably millions in unan- 
nounced gifts His wall, howev’cr, was not 
notable for benefactions The great bulk of his 
estate, including his art collections, was left to 
his son J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr (q.v ) Mr 
Morgan owmed one of the finest of steam yachts 
and in 1897-99 was commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club The Columbia, which twice 
Huccessfully defended the Amo tea’s cup, was 
built, equipped, and maintained by him. A 
trustee of Columbia University, treasurer of the 
Peabody Educational Fund, and identified with 
nunHWims public enterprises, IVlr. Morgan re- 
ceived the degr(*e of LL D from Yale in 1908 
and from Ilarv’ard in 1910, and in 1011 was 
decorated with the grand cross of the Red Eagle 
of Germany 

Mr Morgan was the greatest ait collector of 
his day, his coll(*ctions being the largest, most 
varied," and many of them individually the most 
important, owmed by a single individual. In- 
deed, the Ijondon Times once said of him’ “J. 
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Pierpont Morgan is probably the greatest collec- 
tor of things eplendid and beautiful and rare who 
has ever lived There is no one with whom we 
can compare him, except, perhaps, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, and he surpasses even that prince in the 
catholicity of his taste.” It should he said that 
it was the historic and romantic aspects of art 
rather than the aesthetic that claimed his atten- 
tion. Among the treasures which he reseivcd 
for private enjoyment were a unique collection 
of important manuscripts and rare and hand- 
somely bound editions of books, for which be 
built a very beautiful library adjoining his home 
in New York. In 1913 most of his other collec- 
tions were placed on cxhiliition, as a loan, in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art (qv ),ofwdiich 
he was president and to which lie gave much of 
his personal attention. Thirteen galleries had 
been arranged to house the many rai c specimens 
of Byzantine and Gotliic enamels and ivories, 
small bronzes and marbles of the Italian Ren- 
aissance, ecclesiastical metal w'ork, rock crys- 
tals, a large collection of Flemish tapestries, 
one of the finest collections of miniatures in the 
W'orld, and many paintings by masteis of the 
first rank, particularly old English masters. 
The important w ing of decorative * arts m the 
Museum was made possible by Mr. Morgan’s 
loans and generous donations. His vast collec- 
tion of porcelains, probably the finest in Amer- 
ica, as well a'*, the French furniture and ohiects 
of decoratne art and the paintings of the cele- 
brated Fragonard room, w^eic sold by his son, 
early in 1915, the paintings to 11 (’. Frick 
(qv). Elaborate catalogues of most of his 
collections w^ere published at the expense of the 
elder Morgan. For a brief description, consult 
the catalogue published by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (New York, 1014). For much 
valuable material on Mr. Morgan’s life and his 
importance in various fields, consult the New 
York Evening Post for Maich 31, 1913, 

MOBGAN, Jonr^ Pierpont (ISfiT- ). An 
American banker, son of John Pieipont Morgan 
(1837-1913) He was horn in New York City 
and graduated from Flaivard University m 
1889 He became a member of J P Morgan 
& Co , New York, and of Morgan, Grenfell & Co , 
London, and a director or oflicer in many cor- 
porations. Upon his father’s death ho inherited 
the major poitioii of his great fortune, includ- 
ing his art collections, and succeeded him as 
director of tlie New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. He became a tiustee of the 
New York Trade School and governor of the 
Peabody Donation Fund of London In 1913 
he w’^as elected a diiector of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford, but he resigned tlie next 
year, when the financial methods of that rail- 
road became generally known and criticized. 
His hous(‘ was responsible for very large loans 
to foreign' governments during the Euiopean 
War (1914 et seq.) and also seived as chief 
agent for Belgian relief funds In 1915 Mr. 
Moigan sold control of the Ecjuitahle Tjfe As- 
surance Society to Gen. T. (’oleman Du J*ont, 
of the powder-manufacturing family Tn duly 
of the same year, while at his country place on 
Long Island, he was shot (but not seiiously in- 
jured) by a war-crazed fanatic. 

Ills sister, Akjse Morgan, devoted lierself to 
philanthropic and social work, especially in con- 
nection with the woman’s department of the 
National Cfivic Federation. Her activity in a 
variety of good causes brought her a medal from 
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the National Institute of Social Science in 1915. 
She published The Amertoan Girl (1915). 

MOBGAN, John Tyler (1824-1907). An 
American statesman, born at Athens, Tenn. He 
w^as educated in Alabama, whither he removed 
with his parents in 1833. There he studied law 
and in 1845 was admitted to the bar He early 
w^on wid(' leputo as a lawyer and campaign 
speaker, and in 1801 was a delegate from Dallas 
County to the Alabama State Convention which 
passed the ordinance of secession, and in May 
of tile same year he enlisted as a private in the 
Fifth Alabama Infantry, of which he ultimately 
became lieutenant colonel In 1862 he recruited 
the Fifty-first Alabama R(%nment and became 
its colonel In the next year he w'as promotc‘d 
to be biigadier general and m this capacity 
served with considerable distinction under Gon- 
eial Johnston After the war he resume^d his 
law practice at Selma, Ala., and again entered 
politics in 1876 as an elector at large on the 
Tilden ticket In 1877 he w’as elected to the 
United States Senate, of winch body he remained 
a member, receiving his sixth election in 1907 
He was one of the foremost leaders of the 
Democratu’ party m debate, and, as such, 
showed liimsclf interested in a great variety of 
subjects. In 1892 he was appointed a member 
of the Board of Arbitration to settle th(‘ Bering 
Sea fisheries dispute; and in 1898 he served on 
the commission to piepaK* a system of laws for 
the Hawaiian Islands. For a number of years 
he was chairman of the eommitjtoe on foreign 
lelations During the agitation concerning 
Cuba, he was an eloquent and popular champion 
of Cuban freedom As cliairman of the com- 
mittee on iriteroc(‘an]c canals he strongly favored 
the Nicaraguan route in piefiuenee to that 
across Panama — a position wdiich caused his 
removal from the cliairmanshi]) 

HOBGAN, Junius Spencer (1813-90). An 
Ameiican financier, born at West Springfield 
(now' Holyoke), Mass He was the father of 
John Pierpont Morgan. From about 1836 to 
18r)3 .L S. Morgan w as in the dry-goods business, 
for the hist two years of tins peiiod as member 
of the firm of d M B(‘el)e, Morgan & Co. of 
Boston, a large house In 1854 he became a 
partner in the English banking liouse of Geoige 
Peabody & Co 'I’en years later ho succeeded 
Peabody as head of the firm and cliauged its 
name to J S Morgan & Co. Under his direction 
it became one of the leading private concerns of 
its kind in the world Morgan left about $10,- 
000,000 He gave largely to Trinity College, 
Hartford. In 1836 he married Juliet, the 
daughter of John Pierpont (qv.). 

MOBGAN, Lady (Sydney Ow^enson) ( ?178J- 
1859). A novelist, daughter of Robert Owen- 
Hon, a theatrical manager She was born in 
Dublin on Christmas Day, 1785, if we are to 
believe her. Croker mischievously alleged tliat 
she was born on the Dublin packet in 1775 For 
a while she mingh‘d witli theatrical people or 
with the mixed socii'ty freejuented by her 
father m Dublin Her father’s affairs becoming 
involved, the clever girl resolved to support the 
family, first as governess and then as author. 
Ill 1812 she married Sir Thomas Charles Mor- 
gan, a distinguished surgeon Though the Mor- 
gans lived for the most part m Dublin, they 
made two continental tours, and often visited 
London, wheie they settled in 1839. For her 
services to literature a goV(‘rnment pension W'as 
granted to J^idy Morgan in 1837. She died 
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April 14, 1859. Throughout her lift* Lady Mor- 
gan was widely known in society for her wit 
and her affectations. Her works, comprising 
novels, travels, and biographies, were savagely 
attacked by tlie revicweis, but they brought her 
a conaideiable fortune. Ihey were indeed 
ephemeral, the novels gushing and sentimental 
or perfervidly patriotic and satirical. Among 
her novels are: (Jlatr, or the Hetress of 

Desmond (1801), a sorry imitation of Goethe’s 
Sorrows of Werther; The ^yifd h%sh Girl, a 
silly rhapsodical liook not without descriptive 
power (1806) , O'Donnell (1814), Lady Morgan’s 
protest, in the way of fiction, against the ])enal 
laws, Florence M’Varthy (181(5); The O'Briens 
and the O'Flahertys (1827), Of her travels, 
France (1817) was much read and criticiz(‘d 
Her mam right to consideiation is that she 
wrote English words for Irish melodies, an ex- 
ample soon followed to thi‘ir great advantage by 
Thomas Mooie and Stevenson Consult Fitz- 
patrick, Lady Morgan (London, I860) , Memoti's 
of Lady Morgan (an autobiography), edited by 
Dixon (lb, 1862), II S Krans, Irish Life in 
Irish Fiction (New York, 1903) 

MORGAN, Lewis Henry (1818-81). An 
American ('thnologiat, born near Aurora, N Y., 
Hov. 21, 1818 He graduated fiom Union Col- 
lege in 1840, and after a course in law, com- 
pleted in 1844, he formed a successful partner- 
ship with his elasNinatc, afterward Judge George 
F. Danforth, in the city of Hocliestei. Upon 
leaving coUeg6*.*ihc organized a society of young 
men in Aurora styled the Grand Order of the 
Iroquois. The limits of the Giiind Order were 
to be the territory anciently occupied by tbe 
Iroquois, and bianch societies w<*re to be estab- 
lished wherever an Irociuoia tribe was knoYn to 
have lived, with chapters standing for the In- 
dian gentes. To show his profound interebt m 
the oiganization, young Morgan went and lived 
among’ the existing tribes, m older to master 
their social organizations and forms of govern- 
ment Morgan’s scientific interests assumed a 
more substantial form in the now celebrated 
work, The League of the ho-dc-no-sau-nee or 
Iroquois (1851, new ed by H M. Lloyd, 1904), 
in which the author, unconscious of the immense 
diffusion of tile system, traced the social or- 
ganization, government, daily occupations, and 
customs of tins wonderful league During this 
eaily period Morgan also studied and described 
the Iroquois art products and implements of 
daily life in the cabinet of natural history in 
Albany 

In 1856 Morgan made tbe acquaintance of 
Henry and Agassiz, who warmly urged him to 
continue his studies. In 1858, during a visit to 
Marquette on business, Morgan discovered, in 
visiting a camp of 0]ibwa, that their system of 
kinship was essentially the same as among tlu* 
Iroquois. This was the revelation tiiat deter- 
mined Morgan’s enduring fame Tn 1868 the 
Smithsonian Institution published the result of 
cught years’ uninterrupted rt*searcb, travel, and 
correspondence, his Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity of the Iluman Family, a work 
essential to all gtudi(‘s on primitive sociology 
His Ancient Society (1877) was a coniprohen- 
flive and philosophical work, the result of 20 
years’ pursuit of a unique and engrossing in- 
quiry. ITiis book has exerted a well-nigh un- 
paralleled influence on the conceptions of his- 
torians, sociologists, and students of kindred 
branches of knowledge, while through the cham- 


pionship of such men as Rebel and Engels it has 
likewise become a popular classic in Socialistic 
circles. Morgan was not wholly alisorbed in 
ethnological work, but also engaged in political 
life, serving twice as a member of the Now York 
Legislature. In 1880 he was elected president 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science liesides the works already 
mentioned he published The American Beaver 
and his Works (1868) and Houses and Rouse 
Life of the American Ahorigines (1881). He 
left $80,000 to help establish a woman’s college 
at the University of Kochester His death oc- 
curred Dec. 17, 1881 

Estimates of Morgan’s work have ranged 
from servile adulation to withering contempt 
He was certainly an accurate, painstaking re- 
corder of facts, with a Darwinian faculty foi col- 
lating related data, and an undoubted sense foi 
the impoitance of phenomena others neglected 
It has been truly said by Dr. Rivers that in the 
range of scii'iice liardly any discovery can be 
put down more certainly to tbe credit of one 
man than Morgan’s discovery of the clasaifica- 
tory system of rc'lationship. On the other hand, 
Moigan fell under tlie influence of the earlier 
evolutionists and thus came to sketch a unilinear 
scheme of eultiiial development, with a fixed 
sequence of stages, wliich is not in accord with 
the results of later inquiry Deficient in logical 
rigor, he failed to realize the inconsistencies in 
his schemes of evolution and lacked a sense for 
form, so that his gieatest work, Systems of 
Consanguimtg and Affinity, is most unattrac- 
tive, because of its diffuseness, irielevancy, 
and clumsy arrang(‘ment Nevertheless, his 
place in the history of antliropologj^ will ever 
remain a high one since his labors have been the 
point of departure for most modern specula- 
tion and concrete research on social evolution 

MORGAN, Matthew Somerville (1839-90). 
An Anglo- Amei lean graphic artist and scene 
painter, born in London lie was first a scene 
painti'r alone, but afterward became artist and 
correspondent for the Illustrated London News 
and subsequently editor and proprietor of the 
Tomahawk Many of his best comic drawings 
were done for this journal Morgan, Burnand, 
Gilbert, and others founded Fun, to which Mor- 
gan contributed a number of cartoons on tbe 
American Civil War He came to America in 
1870 as special artist for Frank Leslie, the pub- 
lisher, and was a theatrical manager in New 
York City for several years He also managed 
a lithograph concern in Cincinnati (1880-85), 
and while there establisht'd tin* Matt Morgan 
Pottery Company and formed the Art Students’ 
L(*aguo. His influence in America was greatest 
in the domain of the poster and of scene paint- 
ing, in w^hich he showed gri'ut skill and 
originality 

MORGAN, Maud (1864- ). An Ameri- 

can harpist. She was born in New York City 
and studied music under her father, George 
Washbourne ]\loigan, Alfred Toulmin, and the 
Belgian harpist, Chevalier Charles Oberthur. 
She made her d('*but as a harpist in a concert 
with Ole Bull in 1875; thereafter appeared in 
all the important American cities; was con- 
ductor of the Lenox Choral Society for seven 
years; and after 1895 served as harpist in Grace 
Chinch, New York. 

MORGAN, Morris Hicky (1850^1910) . An 
American classical scholar, liorn at Providence, 
R. I. At Harvard, where he graduated in 1881 
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and took the degree of Ph.D. in 1887, he became 
tutor, then assistant professor, and in 1899 
succeeded P. D. Allen in the chair of classical 
philology. He devoted himself especiallj^ to the 
study of the Koman satirist Persius, Vitruvius, 
the Roman engineer and architect of the time of 
Augustus, and to various phases of Roman life. 
Evidence of his interest in Persius is seen in his 
A Bthhography of Persius (1909) He pub- 
lished papers on Vitruvius in various periodicals 
and in his Addresses and Essays (1910), and 
his translation of this author, nearly complete 
at his death, was published, with illustrations 
and original designs by H. L. Warren, in 1914 
He edited also Eight Orations of Lysias i 1895), 
and T/as editor, with W. W. Goodwin and J. W. 
White, of a school edition of Xenophon, A 
i-iv, which contains an admirable Dictionary to 
the AnahasiSy by Morgan and White (1891, 
1896). Consult *H. W. Prescott, Classical Phi- 
lology, vol ii, p 357 (Chicago, 1910), and B. 
L. Gildersleeve, American Journal of Philology, 
vol xxxi, pp. 243-244 (Baltimore, 1910). 

MOBGAN, Tali Eben (1858- ). An 

American choral conductor. He was born at 
Llangynwyd, Wales, but came to the United 
States in 1876 In 1879 he was publisher of the 
Cambro- American at Scranton, Pa, and for six 
years he edited a prohibition organ, The People 
He began as a musical conductor in 1874, was 
engaged by Walter Damrosch in 1887, and after 
1888 had charge of the Ocean Grove (N. J ) 
Festival under Anton Seidl. In 1898 he became 
manager and director of the Ocean Grove Sum- 
mer Music Festivals, and later served as con- 
ductor of the New York Festival Chorus lie 
became editor and publisher of the American 
Musical Times and president of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence School of Music. 

MOBGAN, Thomas Hunt (1866- ). An 

American zoologist, born at Lexington, Ky He 
graduated at the State College of Kentucky in 
1886 and received his Ph D. degree at Johns 
Hopkins in 1891 He was professor of biology 
at Bryn Mawr College from 1891 to 1904 and 
thereafter professor of experimental zoology at 
Columbia IJniversity. He served as president of 
the American Society of Naturalists in 1909 
His work includes highly important researches 
in the fields of embryology, regeneration, and 
heredity, published in" various raonogiaphs and 
in such books as The Development of the Frog's 
Egg (1897), Regeneration (1901), Evolution 
and Adaptation (1903); Experimental Zoology 
(1907); Heredity and Hex (1913; new ed., 
1915). 

MOBGAIT, William (c.l775-c 1826). An 
American Mason, whose disappearance under 
peculiar circumstances in 1826 caused the or- 
ganization of the Antirnasonic party He was 
born probably in Culpeper Co , Va , and is said 
to have served under General Jackson in the 
defense of New Orleans, and afterward settled 
in York, Upper Canada, removing thence to 
Batavia, N. Y In 1826, shortly after news had 
spread abroad that he intended, m conjunction 
with one David C' Miller, to publish a book ex- 
posing the secrets of Freemasonry, he suddenly 
disappeared and, despite much search, was never 
seen again. It was charged that he had b(*en 
kidnaped and murdered by Masons, but wdi ether 
this was true is not known eertainlv to this day 
He was traced with some degree of certainty to 
Fort Niagara, whither he was said to have been 
conveyed by Masons in a closed carriage and 


where he was said to have been imprisoned foi 
a time. It was alleged that, refusing to with- 
draw his book or to give an oath of secreev, 
Morgan was finally drowned by Ins abductors 
in Lake Ontario, A body found neai Fort 
Niagara was for some time supposed to be his, 
but was later shown to be that of another man. 
It was m reference to this body that Thurlow 
Weed, recognizing the political value of the 
Antimasoinc excitement, remarked that it was 
“a good enough Morgan until aftei election’’ — a 
phrase which has since been frequently used in 
American politics. Concerning Morgan’s dis- 
appearance, which caused profound excitement 
throughout the North, much has been written. 
His book, Illustrations of Freemasonry, by One 
of the Fraternity who has Devoted Thirty Years 
to the Subject, w’’as published in 1826, and was 
republished at various times thereafter, some- 
times under the title Freemasonry Exposed and 
Explained (new ed , 1912) Consult Robert 
Morris, History of the Morgan Affair ( New 
York, 1862); S. D Greene, The Broken Heal, or 
Af organ’s Abduction and Mwder (Boston, 
1870) ; Mackey and Singleton, History of Free- 
masonry, vol vi (New York, 1898). See 
Antimasons 

MOBGAH, Sir William (1829-83) An 
Australian state^an, born in Wilshampstead, 
England He went to South Australia 111 1848, 
made some money in the Bendigo gold diggings 
in 1851, and then settled at Adelaide as a mer- 
chant. An independent politician, he was 
elected to the Legislative C'ouncil in 1869 and 
in 1875 represented the cabinet in that body 
After the defeat of the Colton ministry m 1877, 
Avhich was largely due to Morgan’s efforts, he 
was Chief Secretary under Boucant, and from 
1878 to 1881 was Premier, showing much ability 
and honesty. He was styled the “Cobden of 
South Australia ” 

MOBGANAT'IC MARRIAGE (ML. morga- 
naticus, relating to the morning, from OHG. 
morgan, Ger Morgen, AS morgen, morning, per- 
haps eonnccted with GChurch Slav. mOknati, to 
heiome dark, mralu, darkness, or with Lith 
meihii, to blink, Gk yapyalpciv, marmairein, to 
slime). W’bcii a member of a reigning house, 
who by law can contract a perfect marriage 
only vith a woman of equal rank, wishes to 
marry a woman of inferior rank, he may con- 
tract what is called a morganatic marriage In 
(ieirnany those families that were reigning fam- 
ilies at the close of the eighteenth century and 
that have retained their rank in spite of the loss 
of political power — the sci-called “mediatized 
houses’’ or “high nobility” — are similarly re- 
stricted in tb(» matter of marriage; and mem- 
bers of these families may also contract mor- 
ganatic marriages. 

A morganatic marriage is not a mere con- 
cubinage, noi may it exist simultaneously with 
a perfect mariiage From the ecclesiastical 
point of view and from certain legal points of 
view it is a perfect marriage. It is defective 
chiefly in public law Tlie morganatic wife 
does not acquin* and the children do not in- 
herit the rank of the husband and father, 
although, when the husband is a reigning 
prince, it is usual to give to the morganatic wife 
and her children titles of nobility. The children 
do not succeed to the father’s public position, 
or to the property which goes with that posi- 
tion, or to family property (entailed estates). 
In some states neither the morganatic wife 
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nor liPT children have rights of succession even 
in the private property of the husband and 
father, except by testamentary provision or by 
antenuptial settlements. 

The roots of the morganatic marriage go 
back to early German law A perfect marriage 
was concluded only when the husband bought 
the mundtum, or marital authority, over his 
wife, at first by a payment to the father or 
guardian, later by a settlement upon the wife, 
which was frequently described as “widow- 
hood.’’ A further gift or settlement upon the 
wife might be made in the form of a “morning 
gift’’ {Morgengahe, dos morganatica) . In the 
case of an imperfect marriage without nwndiuni 
only the morning gift w’as made The Church, 
however, treated the imperfect marriage as a 
marriage, although it was unable to determine 
the civil results When an ecclesiastical cere- 
mony took place it was not unusual for the 
man to give the bride his left hand, whence the 
name “left-hand marriage ” For the history of 
the morganatic marriage, consult Schrbder, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte (1889), pp. 293, 
294, and w^orks theie cited. For modern law, 
Niebelschtitz, De Matrimoni'is ad MorganaUcam 
(1851) 

MOBGAN CITY. A city and port of entry 
in 8t Mary Pariah, La , 70 miles west by soutli 
of New Orleans, on Morgan’s Louisiana and 
Texas Railroad (Map Louisiana, G 7). It is 
on the Intercoastal Canal, on Berwick Bay, and 
on the Atchafalaya River, which extends from 
Gland Lake to the Gulf of Mexico, 20 miles 
distant; has regular steamship connection with 
important Gulf ports, and has extensive sugar, 
lumber, fish and oyster, and truck-gardening in- 
terests A trade is also carried on in live stock, 
fur and hides, moss, canned goods, and sirup 
Among the city’s noteworthy features are the 
city hall, courthouse, and lugli-school buildings, 
Elks Home, Lawrence Park, and Forts Star and 
Buchanan The water works and sewage system 
are owmed by the municipality. Here, on June 
2.% 1863, Richard Taylor, with about 3000 Con- 
federates, captured the Federal garrison of about 
1000, secured projierty worth $2,000,000, and 
recaptured a large numbei of refugee blacks 
The city w^as soon afterward abandoned by the 
Confederates and reoccupied bv Federals Pop , 
1900, 2332, 1910, 5477 

MOB'GAlSmELD. A city and the cxiunty 
seat of Union Co., Ky., 23 miles southwest of 
Henderson, on the Illinois Central and the Louis- 
ville and Nashville lailroads (Map: Kentucky, 
C 4) It has tobacco stemmeries and manufac- 
tories of carriages and wagons, gates, furniture, 
tile, brick, flour, etc St. Vincent’s Academy 
(Roman Catholic) is here, and there is a line 
high-school building. The water works are owned 
and operated bv the citv. Pop., 1900, 2046; 
1910, 2725. 

MOB'GANITE. A rose-red variety of beryl 
(q.v.) 

MOBGANNWG, mOr'g^in-nTiog, lou) See 
Williams, Edward. 

HOBGAN PABK. Formerly a village in 
C(K)k Co, 111., aird a residential and educational 
suburb of Chicago, from the centre of wdiich it 
was 14 miles distant. Morgan Park was first 
incorporated in 1884 and became a part of the 
city of Chicago in April, 1914. 

MOBGAKTE MAGGIOBE, mdr-ghn'tft, ma- 
jd'ra, II. a metrical romance by Luigi Pulci 
(q.v.). 


HOB'GAN THE PAY. An important figure 
in mediaeval romance, whose origin is probably 
to be traced to Celtic mythology. In the Vita 
Merlvnt, ascribed to Geoffrey of Monmouth, she 
is mentioned as the eldest of nine sisters who 
inhabit the fortunate “Insula Pomorum.” She 
is said to be very learned in the art of healing 
and to be endowed besides with the mysterious 
powers of changing shape and of flying like a 
bird. To her, according to the same account, 
the wounded Arthur was borne after the battle 
of Camlan. Morgan played a similar part in 
romances of other cycles Thus, m the story of 
“Ogier le Danois” she receives the aged Ogier 
in the island of Avalon and restores him to 
youth , and m the “Orlando Innamorato” of 
Boiardo there is a long account of her splendid 
abode at the bottom of a lake In Italy her 
name has been popularly applied to a form of 
mirage. (See Fata Morgana ) In the Celtic 
romances she is said to be a sister of King 
Arthur The origin of her name and character 
is uncertain It has been proposed to identify 
the nine sisters of the “Insula Pomorum” with 
the nine priestesses of Sena described in the an- 
cient account of Pomponius Mela From a dif- 
ferent point of view Morgan has been connected 
with the Irish Mvirgen, better known by the 
name Liban Morgan, like Mtnrgcn, may mean 
“sea-born,” and both persons have something to 
do with the world beneath the waves But this 
theory (proposed by Professor Rhys) will not 
account for all the features of the story. The 
whole subject has been investigated in a study 
by Dr. L A. Paton, wdio holds that Morgan’s 
name and part, at least, of her characteristics 
are derived from the Irish Morrtgn, a kind of 
battle goddess Consult Miss Pa ton’s disserta- 
tion, Studies in the Fairy Mythotogy of Ar- 
thurian Romance (Boston, 1903) For Rhys’s 
view consult his Arthurian Legend (London, 
1887). 

HOB^GAN’TON*. A city and the county seat 
of Burke Co., N C , 60 miles by rail east of 
Asheville, on the Southern Railroad (Map* 
North Carolina, A 2) It has the State Hospital 
for the Insane and the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf and Dumb It has considerable 
reputation as a health resort, and contains a 
privatti sanitarium. Among the principal manu- 
factories are cotton mills, tanneries, lumber 
mills, canning and furniture factories, and ma- 
chine shops. In the vicinity there are deposits 
of gold and silver Morganton has adopted the 
Commission form of government. The water 
works and electric-light plant are owned bv the 
city Pop, 1900, 1938; 1910, 2712 

MOB'GANTOWN. A city and the county 
seat of Monongalia Co , W Va., 101 miles by 
rail south of Pittsburgh, Pa , on the Mononga- 
hela River and on the Baltimore and Ohio and 
the Morgantowm and Kingwood railroads (Map 
West Virginia, D 2) It has a fine courthouse 
and the West Virginia University (q.v ), estab- 
lished in 1868. Tliere are extensive glassworks, 
furniture factories, tin-plate, planing, and flour 
mills, and brick and tile works. The city is in 
a rich agricultural, timber, natural-gas, and 
mineral country, coal, iron, limestone, timber, 
clay, and glass sand being found in large quan- 
tities. Cheat River, near here, is a resort of 
great scenic beauty. Morgantown was incorpo- 
rated in 1783 by the Legislature of Virginia. Its 
growth has been rapid. Pop., 1900, 1895; 1910, 
9150. 1914 (U 8. est.), 12,239 
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2COBGABTEN, mdr^gHr-ten. A mountain 
slope on the boundary of the cantons of Schwyz 
and Zug, Switzerland, celebrated as the scene of 
a victory won by the Swiss forest cantons over 
a numerically superior force of Austrians, Nov. 
16, 1315 The cantons had formed a league in 
1291 and took the side of the Emperor Lewis the 
Bavarian in his struggle against Frederick, the 
Hapsburg claimant. The latter’s brother, Duke 
Leopold, determined to punish the Swiss who 
had been subject to the Hapsburg, Little is 
known of the events of the battle 

MOBGEN, m6r'gcn, Cubt von (1858- ). 

A German soldier and explorer, born at Neisse 
( Silesia ) , Prussia. He was educated for the 
army at Wahlstatt and Berlin and in 1881) took 
charge of an expedition for the exploration of 
Kamerim. On November 5 he left Kribi on the 
coast of Batanga He discovered the Mbam 
River, the principal tributary of the Sanaga, 
and proceeded along the Sanaga as far as Ma- 
limba. On June 2, 1890, he again set out from 
Kribi. Duiing this second expedition he pene- 
trated to Tibati, and thence to Ibi on the Benue, 
from w^hich point he descended the river to 
Akassa, on the coast. He returned to Europe, 
but went again to Africa in 1894 and in 1896-97 
fought with the English array against the Mahdi, 
and in the latter year witnessed the Gra^co- 
Turkish War from the headquarters of the Otto- 
man army From 1897 to 1901 he acted as mili- 
tary attache of the German embassy at Constan- 
tinople In 1904 he was raised to the nobility 
and in 1912 l>ecame major general and com- 
mander of the Eighty-first Infantry Brigade 
MOBGENSTEBN, mOr'gcn-stSrn, Chbistian 
(1806-67) A German landscape paintt*r and 
etcher, born in Hamburg He studied in bis 
native city under Bendixen, and, after visiting 
Norway and studying for a time at the Academy 
of Copenhagen, settled m 1830 at Munich. His 
early work, in its simplicity and intimate feel- 
ing, was unique for that day in Germany and 
exercised a strong influence over tlie Munich 
landscape school. His best paintings are quiet, 
homely scenes, in sunshine or moonlight, of the 
Bavarian platt*au, the beauties of which he was 
the first to discover. His mountain landscapes 
are less noteworthy. lie also painted Alsatian 
views and marines. Among his works in public 
galleries are* *‘Mill in Sainte Mane Valley, Al- 
sace” (18.36, Hamburg Gallery) ; “April Day on 
Lake Starnberg” (18.53, Leipzig Museum) ; “Nor- 
wegian Marine” and “Moonlight in Paten- 
kirchen” (both in New Pmakothek, Munich). 

MORGENSTEBN, Lina (Baueb) (1830- 
1909) A German social reformer, born at Bres- 
lau. At 18 she had organized a league to aid 
oor school children of Breslau and shortly after 
er marriage to Dr. Theodor Morgenstern m 
1854 a league U> aid workingmen, and in 1859 
she founded the Berlin Kindergarten Association, 
of which she was president in 1860-66 The Ber- 
lin Public Kitchens established by her in 1866 to 
relieve economic distress were imitated in other 
large German cities and constitute hei most 
notable achievement Frau Morgenstern founded 
also a society for the protection of illegitimate 
children, an academy for tlie instruction of 
young women in useful arts (1869), the Berlin 
Workmgwomen’s Union, and the Berlin House- 
keepers’ Union (1873). She is author of Die 
kleinen Mensohen — 101 (leschu;hten (2d ed., 
1864) ; Der Kindergarten und die Bchule ( 1874) , 
Die Frauen des 19, Jahrhunderts (3 vols., 1888- 


91); Frauenarheit in Deudsohland (2 vols., 
1893) ; Das Paradies der Kvndheit (5th ed., 
1889); (Jmvermlkochhueh (7th ed., 1898), 
Htlfshuch zur Orundung, Leitung, und Kontrolle 
von Volkskuchen (3d ed , 1900); Dot' hausHche 
Beruf (6th ed., 19()2). 

MORGENTHAU, Henry (1856- ). An 

American lawyer, business man, and diplomat, 
born at Mannheim, Germany He came to the 
United States in 1865, studied at the College of 
the City of New York, and graduated from Co- 
lumbia Law School m 1877. He was a member 
of the law firm of Lachman, Morgenthau, & 
Goldsmith, New York, from 1879 to 1899; served 
as president of the Central Realty Bond and 
Trust Company from 1899 to 1905 and of the 
Henry Morgenthau Company (a realty firm) in 
1905-13, and became president of the Herald 
Square Realty Company and director of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company. He was presi- 
dent of Mount Sinai Hospital, of the Bronx 
House settlement, and of the Free Synagogue in 
New York An active and prominent member 
of the Democratic party, a liberal contributor 
to its funds, and an enthusiastic supporter of 
Woodrow Wilson, he was made chairman of the 
finance committee of the Democratic National 
Committee in tlie campaign of 1912, and m the 
following year he was aiipointed Ambassador to 
Tuikey After that country had entered the 
European War in support of Germany and Aus- 
tria, Morgenthau assumed charge of tlie British 
interests in Turkey and won commendation for 
his vigorous msistanee on the oliservance by the 
Turkish government of the rights of British 
refugees 

MORGES, m5rzh. A town in the Canton of 
Vaud, Switzeiland, 6 miles west of Lausanne, on 
Lake Geneva and on a brancli of the Jura- 
Simplon Railway (Map. Switzerland, A 2). 
There are Reformed and Catholic churches, a col- 
lege with a Realsclmle, a casino with a library 
and a museum of natural history, an industrial 
school, and a high school for girls. Tlu* town 
contains an old chateau (twelfth century), once 
the seat of the Bernese governors and now used 
as an arsenal, and near by is the chateau of 
Vufflens, said to have been elected by Queen 
Bertha of Swabia The chief industry is wine 
making Pop, 1900, 4438, 1910, 4594, about 
500 of whom are Roman Catholics. 

MOBGHEN, mOi'gt^n, Raj^^faeixo (1758- 
1833) An Italian line engraver He was born 
at Florence, June 19, 1758, the son of Filippo 
Morghen, who was his first teacher. He also 
studied at Rome under Volpato, whose daugliter 
he married in 1781. Morghen worked in con- 
junction with his father-in-law, assisting him 
in his engrp-vings of Raphael’s paintings, among 
which “The Miracle of Bolsena” is entirely by 
Morghen. He was appointed professor at the 
Academy in Florence in 1703, became a member 
of the French Institute in 1803, and visitt'd Paris 
in 1812, at the invitation of Napoleon, who con- 
ferred many honors upon liim. His best-known 
works include Francis de Moncade, after Vau 
Dyck, the “Aurora,” after Guido Reni, “Ma- 
donna della Sedia” and “Transfiguration,” after 
Raphael; “Diana Hunting,” after Dornenichino, 
the “Last Supper,” after Leonardo. Of special 
interest also are his portraits of Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, Alfieri, Raphael, etc 
Though possessing great suavity and purity of 
line and high finish, his work is lacking in color 
and in spirit, and his great reputation lias now 
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somewhat declined. His life and all his works, 
comprising 252 plates, are fully described by his 
pupil Palmerini in Oatalogo delle opere d* mta- 
glw d% Uaffaello Morghen (Florence, 1824) See 
Plate of Petrabch 

MOBGIANA, m0r'gl-a'n&. A female slave, 
belonging to Cassius and then to his brother, in 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,^’ a story in 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments 

MOKGXJE (Fr, originally the inner wicket 
of a prison, where prisoners were kept for some 
time, that the jailers and turnkeys might view 
them at their leisure, so as to be able to recog- 
nize them when occasion required, from morguer, 
to look at solemnly or sourly, to defy) The 
name designates a building, erected for this 
purpose, where the unknown dead found in the 
territory of a city are kept for a certain period 
for identification There is no general rule for 
the preservation of such bodies, but usually they 
are plac(‘d on ice while the clothes and other 
property are exposed for view also, together witli 
a short history of the circumstances of finding 
the body. If there are no legal complications, 
the body, upon jiroper identification, is turned 
over to the claimant Unclaimed bodies are given 
to medical institutions or buried at the expense 
of the city The name was first given to a build- 
ing m Paris which in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury was part of the (fiiatelet and was used foi 
the keeping and identification of unknown 
corpses In 1804 the morgue, after the prisons 
in the ChAtelet had been closed in 1792, was 
removed to an old, two-story building on the 
Quai du Marche Neuf, and in 1804 to a building 
erected for this purpose and situated on the ex- 
treme point of the He de la Cit^ Morgues have 
been established in all large citii^s — in Boston, 
in 1851, in New York, in 1866, in Brooklyn, in 
1870, m Chicago, in 1872; in St. Louis, in 1874; 
etc 

MOKHOF, mor^'hof, Daniel Georg (1639- 
91 ) A German literary historian, born at Wis- 
mar lie studied law and tlie humanities at 
Rostock, where in 1660 he became professor of 
poetry. In 1665 he was called to the chair of 
oratory and poetiy at Kiel and in 1673 became 
also professor of history and in 1680 librarian 
His Opera Poetiea, (1677) and Deutsche Oedichte 
(1682) are valueless, but his two })rose works, 
Vnterrtcht von dcr Dentseken i^prache und Po- 
esie (1682) and PoJyhisior (1688) are of con- 
siderable interest in the history of literature 
The former contains perhaps the first historical 
treatment of German grammar and a review of 
what w^as then modern European literature The 
Polyhistor, which deals \vith general literature 
and 18 encyclopaedic in scope, marks the first 
systematic study in Germany of the history of 
literature. Consult article by Liliencron in the 
Allgemeine deutsche Hiographie, vol xxii, pj). 
236 et seq.; also Eymer, Morhof und scin Poly- 
histor (Vienna, 1893). 

MOBI, m5'r6. The surname of the lords of 
Chosu in Japan. The chief of the clan was fore- 
most in the antiforeign agitation which sought 
to close Japan again to the world (1858-67), 
after the demand for admission made by Com- 
modore Perry, and in 1863 became known 
through his action in firing upon Dutch and 
American merchantmen passing through the 
Straits of Shiraonoseki. In consequence, a 
squadron was formed and the town of Shimono- 
seki was bombarded This helped to convince 
the Japanese that resistance was impossible and 


that the ancient policy of seclusion must be re- 
versed. Mon continued the agitation, however, 
directing it against the government of the 
Shogun, and was one of the chief factors in the 
restoration of the Emperor to supreme power 
Since the revolution of 1868 the clansmen of 
Chosu have been highly influential in the gov- 
ernment, and as active in the adoption of West- 
ern civilization as they had been previously in 
opposition to its introduction 

MOBlf Arinori, or Yltrei (1848-89). A na- 
tive of Satsuma, Japan, and one of the group of 
young samurai who were prominent in advocat- 
ing the thorough modernization of the Empire 
after the restoration of the Emperor Educated 
in England, he adopted modern manners in life 
and thought and broke completely with the past. 
He held various high positions in the diplomatic 
and civil services and became finally Minister 
of Education He was raised to th(‘ peeiage m 
1889, with the title viscount When the con- 
stitution of Japan was promulgated, giving the 
Empire its place among progressive peoples, 
he was assassinated in his own house by a Shinto 
fanatic, who charged him with violating the 
sanctity of the shrine in Ise by lifting the cur- 
tain before the holy place witli his cane. 

MOBFAH. Tlie name of the land whither 
Abraham was commaiuh‘d to go to sacrifice his 
son Isaac upon a mountain, according to the 
Masorcdic text of Gen xxii 2, and of the moun- 
tain upon which Solomon built the temple, ac- 
cording to 2 (fiiron. lii 1. It is possible that the 
Chronicler understood the passage in Genebis as 
affirming that Abrahanrs sacrifice was made m 
Jerusalem He no doubt found ‘’the mountain 
of Moriah” as a designation of Zion, and it may 
already in his time have been popularly inter- 
preted to mean “tin* mountain of vision,” as it 
was by the Samaritan traublatoi, Symmaclius, 
and by Jerome. At an earlier time it may have 
been pronounced moroh Yah and signified “Yah 
is an oracle giver,” or “the IMoiiah” may have 
meant “tlie oracle ” How old this name of the 
temjile mountain is cannot be determined. If 
the Masoietic text is sound, Gen. xxii. 2 refers 
to one of the mountains ’Tn the land of Moriah.” 
This particular shrine seems to be called Yahue 
y\reh (Yahwe sees) or Yahwe ycreh (Yahwe 
gives oracles) The divine name, however, is not 
certain, and it may have been Yirch El or 
Yerch El Chejne looks for this sanctuaiy m 
the Negeb (q.v.), and Gunkel thinks that it is 
identical with the Jeruel near Tekoa mentioned in 
2 Chron. xx. 16, though he admits that the dis- 
tance from Beerslicba does not preclude the iden- 
tification with Jerusalem, and regards Ariel, a 
name of Jerusalem, as a corruption of Jeruel. 
It is possible that Yahwe yerch is an explanation 
of the meaning of Moriah, or that “the Moriah,” 
“the oracle,” is an appellative designation of a 
sanctuary also known by the kindred name 
Jeruel. But it is not certain that the original 
text in Gen. xxii. 2 had “the land of Moriah” 
The S>riac veisiou suggests that the original 
reading was “the land of the Amorite^.” “Amor- 
ites” corresponds to the Assyrian Amurru or 
Martu, and the di opping of the prosthetic aleph 
can be easily accounted for. This explanation 
has the advantage of being based on very excel- 
lent ancient testimony to the jire-Masoretic text. 
Consult: August Dillmann, Die Genesis (6th ed., 
Leipzig, 1892) ; H. Gunkel, Genesis (Gfittingen, 
1901; 3d ed , 1910) ; T. K Cheyne, article “Mo- 
riah,” in Enoyclopcedia Bihhca, vol iii (New 
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York, 1902); S. R. Driver, Chneais (7th ed., 
London, 1909) ; John Skmner, Genesis (ib., 
1911). 

MOBIALE^ Fra. See Montreal d* Albano. 

MOBIEB, md'ri-er, James Justinian (c. 1780 - 
1849) A British diplomat, author, and trav- 
eler, born at Smyrna, ^e was educated at Har- 
row and in 1807 became private secretary m 
Sir Harford Jones’s mission to the Persian 
court On May 7, 1809, three months after his 
arrival at Teheran, he was sent home with dis- 
patches and performed a famous journey; of this 
he afterward published an account under the 
title A Journey through PerstOy Armemaj and 
Asia Minor to Constantinople in the Tears 1808 
and 1800 (1812). This book enjoyed a great 
vogue in Great Britain and was translated into 
French (1813) and German (1815). In 1818 
he wrote also A Second Journey through Persia. 
In 1810 he went back to Teheran as Sexiretary of 
Legation under Sir Gore Ouseley, and after the 
latter’s return to England in 1814 Moricr acted 
for a time as British representative at the court 
of Persia. He was recalled in 1815. In 1817 
he was pensioned by the government and devoted 
most of his time thenceforth to literature, in 
which pursuit he attained such success that Sir 
Walter Scott staled him the best novelist of the 
day. His best novels are The Adventures of 
Baj)% Baha of Ispahan (1824; new ed., 1914); 
Zohrah the Hostage (1832); Ayesha, the Maid 
of Kars (1834) 

MOBIEB, Sir Robert Burnett David ( 1826- 
93). An English diplomatist, born in Paris 
(where his father was Consul General) and 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford. After hold- 
ing several other diplomatic offices, he was ap- 
pointed charge d’affaires at Stuttgart in 1871 
and at Munich in 1872, whence he was trans- 
ferred to Lisbon as English Minister (1876) and 
later to Madrid (1881-84). By close observa- 
tion, which included not only diplomatic life but 
the character and opinions of the unofficial 
classes, he acquired an exceptional knowledge 
of and insight into German politics. He w’^as 
often consulted by British statesmen in regard 
to foreign affairs When he was Ambassador 
to St Petersburg (1884-91) he and Bismarck 
were bitter enemies, and in 1888 Count Herbert 
Bismarck charged Morier with furnishing infor- 
mation to Bazaine at the outbreak of the Franco- 
PrusBian War. Time showed that Morier had 
been innocent and that French spies had gained 
the information in question. Bismarck’s dislike 
of him sprang from his strong belief that Morier 
lield political secrets which might impede or 
nullify his (Bismarck’s) plans. For this there 
was some basis in a series of able political let- 
ters in the London Times, which were attributed 
to Morier In 1891 he was transferred to Rome, 
but was forced by urgent business to remain m 
Russia, where he did much to smooth relations 
between that country and England His health 
broke down and he died in Montreux, Switzerland. 

MOBIGI DA CABAVAGGIO, mf/r^-ge da 
kii'r^-vild'jfi. See Caravaggio, M. A. 

HdEIKE, mS'H-ke, Eduabd (1804-75). A 
German poet. He was born at Ludwigsburg, 
studied theology at Tubingen, and served as 
clergyman in many small parishes from 1826 to 
1851. From 1851 to 1866 he was professor of 
German literature in a seminary at Stuttgart. 
One of the most prominent members of the Swa- 
bian school, he first appeared in 1832 with the 
fantastic tale Maler Tolten (revised 1853-76; 


finished by Julius Klaiber in 1877; 3d ed., 
1890), which revealed his imaginative power. 
His collected Gedichte (1838; 11th ed., 1894) are 
marked not only by the idyllic cast common to 
the Swabian group, but also by a delicate humor 
and a classical finish peculiarly their own. His 
fame now rests on his lyrics and ballads. Tlie 
excjuisitely wrought novelette Mozart auf der 
Reise nach Prag (1856) is one of his finest 
achievements. His further work includes the 
Idylle vom Bodensee (1846) and the caprice 
Das stuttgarter Jlutzelmannlein (1856). Many 
of the poems are to-day established folk songs. 
Among the best known are ^‘Friihlmg lUsst sein 
blaucs Band,” “Fragst du mich, woher die bange 
Liebe,” and the ballad “SchUn Rotraut.” Consult 
the biographies by Nottei (Stuttgart, 1875), 
Klaiber (ib., 1876), Maync (ib., 1901), Fischer 
(Berlin, 1901), and Windegg (Stuttgart, 1904) , 
also H. llgenstein, Goethe und Morike (Berlin, 
1903). 

MOBIKOEEB, me'ri-kO'fer, JoHAN^ Kahpar 
(1799-1877) A Swiss literary and ecclesiastical 
historian, born at Frauenfeld He studied at 
Zurich, taught in his birthplace, and was pastor 
at Gottlieben from 1851 to 1869 His historical 
works have scientific value and literary charm; 
they include Die schweizerische M undart im Vei- 
haltnis zur hochdentsehen Schriftsprao fie ( 1838) , 
Klopstock in Zufieh (1851) , Dir schueizerisohc 
Litteratur des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (1861) , 
Ulrich Zwingli nach den ut kundhehen Quellen 
(1867-69) ; Geschichfe der evanqehschen Flueht- 
hnge in der Schieeiz (1876) Consult A Ugetnevne 
dcutsche Biographic, vol xxii, pp 258 et seq., 
and vol xxiv, pp 787 et seq. 

MOBILLO, m6-re'ly6, Pablo, Count of Car- 
TAGBNA and Marquis de i.a Puerta (1778- 
1837). A Spanish general He was born in 
Fuentcsecas in the Province of Toro and entered 
the Spanish navy in 1791. During the war 
against Napoleon he raised a guerrilla corps, 
at the head of which he soon acquired fame and 
became lieutenant general. In 1815 he was 
placed in command of 10,000 men and sent to 
South America to conquer the insurgent prov- 
inces of Venezuela and New Granada. He cap- 
tured Carftcas, Cartagena, and Bogotfi, but met 
reverses later and was compelled to sign the 
armistice of Triixillo with Bolivar (1820). He 
returned to Spain, joined the court party, and 
was believed to be one of the authors of an in- 
surrection of the guards in 1822. After this he 
went over to the patriots, obtained command 
of an army corps, changed back again, and sub- 
mitted to the French (1823). Exiled by Ferdi- 
liand, he was recalled in 1832 and led an army 
against the Carlists He published his M^moires, 
translated into French by Ernejst de Blossville 
(Paris, 1826), and two other documents, Mam^ 
fiesto que haee d la nacidn espahola . . Pablo 
Morillo . . . eon motivo de las calumnias . 
puhhcadas . en la Gaceta de la Isla de fjeon 
(Madrid, 1821) and Contestacidn . . . al dieta- 
men que ... ha presentado la mayoria de la 
comisidn de medidas (Madrid, 1823). The best 
biography is that by Antonio Rodriguez Villa, 
Don Pablo de Morillo . . . estudio biogrdfico 
documentado (Madrid, 1908-1910). 

MOBIM, md'rfiN', Arthur Jules (1796- 
1880). A French soldier and mathematician, 
born in Paris. He studied at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique and at the Ecole d’Application in Metz. 
Commissioned in 1819 lieutenant in an engineer 
battalion, Morin rose to the rank of general of 
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a division in 1855. He was professor at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et M^^tiers, and after 
1852 its director. In 1843 he became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences. His researches and 
inventions contributed materially to the progress 
of mechanics The results of his labors are em- 
bodied in memoirs published in the Corroptes 
rendus de VAcacMinte dcs scnences de Parts, and 
in a number of 8ej)arate publications, among 
which are* Hydrauliquc (1837, 3d ed , 1865), 
Atde-m4motre de m6Gamquc pratique (1838, 6th 
ed , 1871); Notions fundanieudales de mSca- 
mque et donn^es d’cxp&rtcnce (1850, 3d ed , 
1860; Eng. trans by J Beniiet, Fundamental 
Ideas of Mechamos and Experimental Data, etc. 
New York, I860) , Etudes sur fa ventilation 
(1863) , Ealuhrit6 des habitations (1868; 2d ed , 
1874). 

MOBIN, Aucujstin Norbert (1803-65) A 
C'anadian jurist and statesman, born at 8t. 
Michel, Quebec, and educated at Quebec Semi- 
nary. He studied law in Montreal and in 1828 
was admitted to the bar. h^lecttnl to the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Quebec in 1830, lie soon be- 
came conspicuous as a Liberal and in 1834 was 
deputed by the Assembly to go to England with 
Denis Benjamin Viger (qv) and inform the 
ministry in London as to the political condition 
of the province ' After the union of Upper and 
Lower Canada in 1841 he was elected to the 
Canada Legislative Assembly and was Commis- 
sioner of Crownlands 111 the La Eontaine-Baldwm 
administration (1842-43). He was again a 
member of the Assembly (1844-48) and was 
Speaker thereof in 1848-51. His political prob- 
ity and experience had made him one of the 
most respected men in Canadian public life and 
after La Fontaine’s retirement he became the 
leader of the Frencli-Canadian Liberals. As he 
agreed with the programme of the Upper Canada 
Libel als he joined with Mr (afterward Sir 
Francis) Hincks (qv ) in forming the Hincks- 
Morin administration, Morin being Provincial 
Secretary for Lower C'anada and head of the cab- 
inet ministers from that province Later he held 
the portfolio of Crownlands In 1854 the min- 
istry was defeated by reason of the delay in set- 
tling the questions of clergy reserves and seign- 
orial tenure (see Canada, History) and also by 
the vigorous opposition of a section of the Upper 
Canada Liberals (Reformers) under the leader- 
ship of George Brown Moiiii resigned, but as 
his intluence in Lower Canada was still strong, 
he afterward joined Sir Allan MacNab in form- 
ing the MacN^b-Morin administration, a coali- 
tion of Lilierals and Coiisei vatives formed to 
carry through the didayed measures, a jiurpose 
that was attained In 1855 Morin was made 
a judge of the Superioi Court of Quebec, which 
office lie retained until a short tune before his 
death In 1859 he was aiijiointed a commis- 
sioner foi codifying the laws of Lower (yaiiada. 
Consult d. C. bent, The Last Fottq Years (2 
vols., Toronto, 1881), and Sir F Hincks, Remi- 
mscences (Montreal, 1884) 

MOB.IN, m5-r^n', Enbico Constantino ( 1841- 
1910). An Italian naval officer and statesman, 
bom in Genoa He became vice admiral 
(1893). In 1886 he w^as elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies, from 1888 to 1891 w*as Under- 
secretary of State in the Ministry of Ma- 
rine, and from 1893 to 1896 was Miiiiatiw of 
Marine. In 1900 he became Senator and again 
Minister of Marine. In April, 1903, he assumed 
charge also of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 


but retired with the rest of the Zanardelli cabi- 
net in November of the same year. 

MOBIN, mA'rSjN', Jean, or Johannes Mori- 
NUS (1591-1659). A French Catholic theolo- 
gian and Orientalist, born at Blois of Protestant 
parents. He was educated at Leyden and at 
Pans, where he was converted to the Catholic 
church. In 1618 he joined the Oratorians. He 
was head of the College of Angers, and m 1640 
was summoned to Rome by Urban VITI to assist 
in discussing the union of the Greek and Roman 
churclies. He was suddenly recalled by Richelieu, 
wdio possibly feared that Morin would speak ill 
of him at Rome Besides his wmrks on Church 
history, and more important, Morin wrote on 
textual criticism. Exercitationes Bibhccc de He- 
hrcei Grccnque Textus Sinceritate (vol. 1 , Paris, 
1633; vols 1 , 11 , ib , 1669), a work that proved 
to be of epoch-making significance, urging the 
jiriority and superiority of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and the Greek version. Opuseufa Hehrceo- 
EamamUca (1657), with grammar and lexicon; 
and in the Paris polyglot, the first edition of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch and I’argum Consult E 
Ruyters, “Jean Morin’^ in Annuaire de Vumver- 
8it6 cathofiquc de Louvain (Louvain, 1910). 

MO^BINE, Alfred Bishop (1857- ). A 

Canadian journalist and statesman He was 
born at Port Medway, Nova Scotia, and was 
educated at Dalhousie University After a few 
years’ experience as the Ottawui correspondent 
for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick newspapers 
he went to Newfoundland and edited the St 
John’s Meicury (188.3-85) and Herald (1889- 
91 ) He was an Independent member for Bona- 
viata in the New^foundland Assembly in 1886- 
1906 During that period he had an important 
share in presenting the views of Newfoundland 
to the British government respecting the French 
rights on tiie west shore of the island For this 
purpose he was a delegate to England in 1891, 
and in 1898 successfully represented the New- 
foundland administration in London in the at- 
tempt to have British commissioners inquire and 
report upon French rights in the island The 
ni'gotiations thus set on foot resulted in the 
treaty between Britain and France in 1904, by 
which the difficulties which had existed in re- 
gard to Newfoundland since the Treaty of 
ITtrecht (1713) were amicably settled Morine 
w^as Colonial Secretary of Newfoundland in 1894, 
Receiver-General in 1897, and later Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries In 1906 he removed to 
Toronto In 1911 he w^as appointed chairman 
of the royal commission to investigate the Cana- 
dian civil service. He published The Mining 
Lair of Canada and Vaneidian Notes to Russell 
on Crimes 

MORIOKA, m5'r$-o'kd The capital of the 
Prefecture of Twate, Japan, situated in a moun- 
tainous district in the northern part of Hondo, 
about 40 miles from the coast (Map Japan, 
G 4). It is celebratenl for its kettles, silk goods, 
fruits, and vegetables Pop, 1898, 32,989; 1903, 
31,861 , 1908, 36,012. 

MOBIOBI, mo'r§-d'r5. The aborigines of the 
Chatham Islands, linguistically and somatically 
close kinsmen of the Maori (qv.) Their crania 
are distinctly more Polynesian tlian Melanesian, 
and some authorities see traces of race mixture 
in certain osteolo^ical peculiarities. Rome an- 
thropologists regard the Moriori as only a 
branch of the Maori, who reached the Chatham 
Islands before tattooing had come into general 
use or the carving and ornamentation of the New 
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Zealand Maori had taken on their characteristic 
development Tradition, supported by other in- 
dications, suggests two migrations to these 
islands, one before and the other after Maori art 
had become matured. The fiat stone clubs of 
the Chatham Islanders are supposed to go back 
to the dark people who preceded them. The best 
stone axes of the Moriori exceed in fineness of 
polish those of the Maori. Tlie general conclu- 
sion is that the culture of the Chatham Islanders 
is an outspur of that of New Zealand, Such 
marked peculiarities as exist are due to the 
poverty and limitations of the gioup. The in- 
fluence of the antecedent “daik race’' is more 
marked there than in New Zealand itself. In 
1831 they are said to have numbered 1200 to 
1600; but the inroads of Maori from the Tara- 
naki district of New Zealand in 1832-35 led 
almost to their extermination and there were 
but 200 left m 1868 The Moriori were large, 
powerful men, darker in color than the New 
Zealanders, and distinguished by broader and 
more hooked noses and almond-shaped eyes in 
1911 the islands were lepoited to contain but 
one pure-blooded Morion, 218 Maori, and 2.34 
Europeans Consult E Tregoar, The Maori Race 
(Wanganui, 1904). 

HOBISCOS, md-re'skos (Sp., Moorish men). 
The name given in Spam after 1492 to those 
Moors who through intimidation or force were 
brought over to Clinstianity See Moors , 
Spain. 

MOB'ISOISr, James (1816-93). A Scottish 
clergyman. He was born at Bathgate, Linlith- 
gow^ire, was educated at Edinburgh, and in 
1839 was licensed liy the United Secession 
Church. Two years later, however, he Mas de- 
posed for preaching ^‘universal atonement ” 
With three other ministers of like beliefs, and 
their folloM^ers, Monson founded (1843) the 
Evangelical Union (qv). At the same time 
he established a theological academy, of M’hich 
he continued principal until his death He also 
served as minister at Kilmarnock, and from 
1853 to 1884 m Glasgow’", where he died Con- 
sult his Jjife by A. Adamson (London, 1898) 

MOB^ISON*, James Augustus Cotter (1832- 
88), An English author, born in London His 
childhood was spent in Pans (1834-40) and he 
gamed an intimate know’ledge of French An 
Oxford graduate ( 1859 ) , he wrote f re<|uently for 
the Saturday Review^ and in 1863 brought out a 
Life of St. Bernard followed by sketches of 
Gihhon (1878), Macaulay (1882), and Madame 
de Maintenon (1885), while bis last work, The 
Service of Man: An Essay toirard^s the Religion 
of the Future (1887, 5th ed., 1892), was the out- 
come of his Positivist beliefs. 

MOBISOU, PoBEKT (1620-83), A British 
botanist, born at Alierdecn. He giaduated at 
the university of his native city in 1638, but the 
next year, having espoused and fought for the 
Royalist cause, he was compelled to flee to 
France. There he studied anatomy, zoblogy, bot- 
any, mineralogy, and chemistry, and 111 1648 
graduated in medicine at Angers. A year or tw^o 
mter Gaston, Duke of Orleans, appointed him 
one of his physicians, a position winch he held 
until the Duke’s death in 1660, and m which he 
made such a reputation that ^ter tlie Restora- 
tion Charles II appointed hii^ his senior physi- 
cian, King’s botanist, and superintendent of all 
the royal gardens. In 1669 he became professor 
of botany at Oxford. His great service to botany 
was in reviving the study of systematic botany 


upon an extensive scale, a study which had lapsed 
since the days of Ccsalpmo and Bauhin. Among 
his works are: Prwlu<ha Botanica { 1669) ; Plan- 
tarum Umhelliferarum Distributio Nova (1672) ; 
Plantarum Historiw XJvuivermhs OafoniensiSf 
Pars Sevunda (1680). Consult: Pulteney, 
Sketches of the Progress of Botany (London, 
1790) ; Tournefort, Elements de hotanique (Ly- 
ons, 1797; in Latin, Pans, 1700); Franchet, 
Flore dc Loire-et-Cher ; Sachs, History of Botany 
(Oxford, 1906). 

MORITZ, mo'rits, Karl Puilipp (1756-93). 
A German author, prominent m the Sturm-und- 
Drang period He was born at Hameln, of poor 
parents. He taught for a short time at Dessau 
(1777), tlien at a military orphanage at Pots- 
dam (1778), and soon after m Berlin In 1786 
he w^ent to Italy, and in Rome became acquainted 
with Goethe, who recommended him to Diikc^ 
Karl August, by wdiose influence Moritz was 
elected to the Berlin Academy, and 111 1789 be- 
came professor of antiquities in the Academy of 
Art in Berlin. His adventurous life can to a 
great degree be leconstructed from the semi- 
biographical novels, ylwJon. Eetser (1785-90) and 
Andreas Hartknopf (1786). He wrote, besides 
Vcisuch eincr dcutschcn Prosodic (1786) , IJehcr 
die bildcnde Kachahmung des Schonen (1788) , 
Ootterlchrc (1791); Rvtsen cincs Dcutschcn in 
England (1783) , Rciscn eincs Dcutschcn in Ha- 
lim (1792-93). Consult: Dcssoir, Moritz als 
Acsthctikcr (Berlin, 1889) , Hans Clogau, Anton 
Reiser (Marbuig, 1903), Hugo Eibisch, Anton 
Reisers hritisohe Autobiographic (Leipzig, 
1909). 

MORLAIX, inOr'hl'. A seaport in the De- 
partment of Fiiiihteie, France, on the estuary of 
the Dossen, 4 miles from the sea and 33 miles 
east-northeast of Brest (Map: France, N , B 4) 
The estuaiy is spanned by a line lailway via- 
duct 934 feet long and 190 feet high The town 
has a medueval asjiect, with its sixteenth -century 
church of St Mi^laine, luiiiow winding streets, 
and quaintly galilcd timbered houses. The port 
is accessible to siiips of 400 tons’ burden. A con- 
siderable coastw'isi' trade is cairied on in leather, 
paper, grain, and horses The industrial cstab- 
lishinents include paper nulls, an im])ortaiit 
goveininent tobacco factory, and manufactures 
of candles, kegs, and wooden shoes Pop., 1901, 
16,086, 1911, 15,262 Moilaix dates from the 
Roman oeeiipation. In 1187 it was besieged and 
captuied by Henry II of England In 1522 it 
was taken by the troops of Henry VlIT of Eng- 
land, but recaptured by the French in a night 
attack, wlieri 600 Englishmen were killed. 

MOR^AKS. A Slavonic people belonging to 
the southern branch and living along the coast 
of Dalmatia, Austria-Hungary They settled in 
this locality during the great soutliern migra- 
tion of the Serbs from the Carpathian region 
in the sixth and sev<*ntli centuries. They are a 
hardy, seafaring people, who furnish the best 
material for the Austrian navy, and are promi- 
nent in the commerce of the Adriatic They are 
generally classed with the Dalmatians. See 
Dalmatia. 

MOR^AND; George (1703-1804). An Eng- 
lish genre, animal, and landscape painter. He 
was born in London, the son of Henry Morland 
(c.1730-97), painter, engraver, and picture 
dealer, from whom be inherited his talent and 
received his artistic training. At the age of 
10 he exhibited sketches at the Royal Acad- 
emy, and at 17 he had attained a reputation 
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«8 a copyist, especially of the Butch and Flem- 
ish masters, at the same time producing orig- 
inal compositions, such as the “Angler’s Re- 
past/' After a rupture with his father he set 
up on his own account m 1784 or 1785 and 
dashed into a career of dissipation and prodi- 
gality, supporting himself by the sale of his 
pictures, painted witli marvelous rapidity and 
cleverness. He lived with a pictuie dealer and 
became tlic companion of hostlers, potboys, 
jockeys, pawnbrokeia, and similar worthies. 
In 1780, after his return from a short visit to 
France, he married the sister of the engraver 
William Ward, and for a time reformed. At 
this period he painted moralities in the style 
of Hogarth, notably the “Laditia” series, but 
he soon returned to his piofligate life and in 
1791 produced his masterpu'ce, the “Interior 
of a Stable,” now in the National Gallery, 
London. He became popular and dealers flocked 
to him. Sometimes he painted two pictures a 
day, and once a large landscape with six figures 
in SIX hours. Eviny demand for money, tavern 
score, 01 bill was paid by a picture woith many 
times the cliarge. IIis subjects A^c^(* scenes in 
humble life m town and eountry — cottagivs, 
stables, inn yards, pastoral scenes, and domestic 
animals, especially pigs In this last-named 
subject no painter has eijualed him, as witness 
the examples m the galleries of the N(‘w York 
Public Library and of lUidapest Altogether he 
painted 4000 pictuies, 250 of which were en- 
graved He was imprisoned for debt from 1799 
to 1802 and died in a sponging house in Hol- 
born, Oct. 27, 1804 His epitaph on himself 
was, “Here lies a drunken dog ” He was gen- 
erous, good-natured, and industrious despite his 
faults 

After a p(*rlod of neglect Morland is now 
lankcd among the best masters of genre and 
animals, rivaling in liis best work the Dutcli 
artists on whom he modeled fus style. He was 
a very facile bruslnnan, his composition is 
lemarkably good, his color is rich and hai- 
monious, and his treatment, if light, is delicate 
and skillful. His presentation is realistic and 
truthful. The National Gallery possesses al- 
together eight paintings by Morland, including, 
besides the “Interior of a Stable,” “Cowherd 
and Milkmaid,” “The Fortune Teller,” and 
“Roadside Inn”; in the South Kensington 
Museum are ten, the best known being “The 
Reckoning ” The Museum of Glasgow has a 
“River Scene” and three seacoast landscapes. In 
the New York Historical Society are his “Old 
English Sportsman” and “Dogs Fighting”; in 
the New York Public Library, “Midday Meal”; 
and in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, “The 
Farmhouse ” The Louvre possesses “The Halt ” 
His self-portrait is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. 

Bibliography. William Collins, Memoirs of 
a Picture (London, 1803) , Blagden and Hassell, 
Memoirs of Oeorge Morland (ih, 1806); and 
the monographs by Ralph Ricliaidson (ib., 
1896) and J. T. Nettleship (ib., 1898); also 
G. C. Williamson, George Morland (ib., 1904) ; 
B. H. Wilson, George Morland (New York, 
1907) , Gilbey and Cuming, George M 01 land 
(ib., 1907). 

MOBLANB, Sir Samuel (1626-95). An 
English diplomat, mathematician, and inventor. 
He was born in Siilhampstead, Berkshire, and 
studied at Winchester School and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Hii first political affilia- 


tions were with the Parliamentary party. Mor- 
land's first mission of importance was to the 
Duke of Savoy in 1655 to protest against the 
massacre of the Waldensians. In this he w^as 
successful Morland brought back with him 
materials, mostly clumsy forgeries, for a his- 
tory of this sect, wliich* he published in 1658. 
His discovery of a political plot m which Crom- 
well and some of his chief supporters were 
alleged to be concerned alienated his sympathies 
fiom the Parliamentary party and he after- 
ward favored the restoration of Charles XI. 
After the Restoration in 1660 Morland received 
the title of Baronet and many promises from 
the King which weie only partly fulfilled. He 
devoted himself more and more to the study of 
mathematics and mechanics and invented a 
speaking trumpet, a capstan, and some calcu- 
lating machines. The King furnished money to 
aid him in liis experiments Towaids the elose 
of his life Morland devoted himself specially 
to experiments in hydrostatics and hydraulics 
He invented and improved pumps and w'ater 
engines, notably the plunger pump, and im- 
proved the fire engine then in use. Familiar 
with the power of steam, as well as its other 
properties, he undoubtedly proved that it could 
be usefully employed In some ways he anti- 
cipated tlie discoveries of James Watt (qv.). 
He received nu'dals for bis researches and in- 
ventions, and published several scientific works. 
In one of the lattei is a virtual dt*Bcri ption of 
tlie steam engine, the date, 1682, being con- 
sidered by some authorities as that of the in- 
vention of this engine, though it was not 
patented bv Savery (qv) until 1698. 

MOR'LEY. A municipal borough in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 4 miles 
south-southwest of Leeds The new towm hall 
is a handsome building, opened in 1895, and 
the municipality owms its water works, gas 
and clectric-lightiiig plants, maintains public 
baths, parks, and recreation grounds It has 
impoiiant manufaetures of w^cxilens and mill 
machinery There are coal mines and stone 
quarries Moriey is mentioned in Domesday, 
It was incorporated in 1885. Pop., 1901, 23,636; 
1911, 24,282 Consult Smith, Moriey, Ancient 
and Modem (London, 1886). 

MOBLEY, Barox. See Monteaqle, Baron. 

MOBLEY, EmvABD Williams (1838- ). 

An American chemist, born at Newark, N J 
He graduated from Williams College in 1860 
and from 1869 to his retirement in 1906 w^as 
professor of chemistry at Adelbert College, 
Western Reserve University. With this post 
he also held (1873-88) a chair of chemistry 
at the Cleveland Medical College. He was asso- 
ciated with A. A. Michelson (qv.) m researches 
on the relative motion of ether and matter and 
also in the determination of the meter in terms 
of the wave length of light. His determination 
of the ratio of the atomic weights of oxygen 
and hydrogen wnis a classic contribution to 
scientific knowledge He was president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1895) and of the American Chemical 
Society (1899); became a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and a Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
1 X 1 1912 he w^as honorary president of the eighth 
International Congress of Applied Chemistry; 
and received honorary degrees from various in- 
stitutions, including Williams, Lafayette, Yale, 
and Pittsburgh. 
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MOBLEY, Fbank (1860- ). An Ameri- 

can mathematician. He was born at Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, England, and graduated M.A. 
from King’s College, Cambridge, in 1886 He 
served as master of Bath College in 1884-87, 
and then, coming to the United States, he 
taught mathematics at Haverford College, Pa , 
from 1887 to 1900, when he became professor of 
mathematics at Johns Hopkins University. He 
became editor of the American Journal of 
Mathematics. His publications include FAe- 
mentary Treatise on the Theory of Functions^ 
(1898), with James Harkness; and Introduc- 
tion to the Theory of Analytic Functions 
(1898). 

MOBLEY, Henrt (1822-94). An English 
author, born in London, Sept. 15, 1822 He 
Avas educated at a Moravian school at Neu- 
wied on the Rhine and at King’s College, Lon- 
don (1838-43); practiced medicine at Madeley 
in Shropshire (1844-48); and, ha^ing been 
ffeeced by a colleague, he startt'd a school on 
Moravian methods at Manchester, but after 
two yeais he started it afresh at Liverpool 
A series of ironical essays entitled IJoii' to 
Make Home Unhealthy attracted the attention 
of Dickens and eventually led to Morley’s set- 
tling in London and taking a hand in Household 
Words and All the Year Hound (1850-65). He 
also became connected with the Fra miner as 
subeditor and then as editor (1856-64) Mean- 
while he was appointed lecturer in English at 
King’s College (1857-65) and then professor of 
English at University College, London (1865- 
89). He died May 14, 1894 Chief among 
Morley’s works are A Defense of Ignorance 
(1851), a bit of irony; Lues of Palissy the 
Potter (1852), Jerome Cardan (1854), Cor- 
nelius Agrippa (1856), and Clement Marot 
(1870) ; Memoirs of Bartholomew Pan (1857) . 
two volumes of fairy tales (1859-60); English 
Writers, to Dunbar (1864-67), rewritten and 
brought down to the seventeenth century ( 1 1 
vols., 1887-95); A First Slketeh of English 
Literature (1873, revised, 1886), English 
Literature in the Reign of Victoria (1881). 
His editorial w'ork includes the Library of Eng- 
lish Literature (5 vols, 1875-81); Umiersal 
Library (63 vols., 1883-88) ; CasselVs National 
Library (214 vols, 1886-90); the Carishroole 
Library, a senes of reprints (14 vols, 1889- 
91); Companion Poets (9 vols., 1891-92). 
Though Morley was not a critic and editor of 
the first rank, he had scholarship, catholic 
tastes, and a talent for finding the best in 
things, and he performed a most valuable serv- 
ice in making easily accessible tlie treasures 
of English literature. 

MOBLEY^ John. Hoe Morley of Blackdubn. 

MOBLEY; Mrs. The name adopted by Queen 
Anne in her correspondence with the Duchess of 
Marlborough See Freeman, Mrs. 

MOBLEY, Samuel (1809-86). An English 
politician and hosiery manufacturer, boin at 
Homerton (now part of London). He became 
manager in 1840 and sole owner in 1855 of his 
father’s hosiery warehouse in London, and in 
1860 he took over the Nottingham hosiery 
business estahlislu'd bv his father and uncle. 
He erected several modern knitting mills and 
accumulated a great foitune. His home at 
Stamford Hill became a frequent meeting place 
of radical politicians and of dissenting minis- 
ters. He was a Liberal member of Parliament 
for Nottingham in 1866-66 and for Bristol in 
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1808-85, giving his enthusiastic support to Glad- 
stone, who offered him a peerage in 1885. He 
became one of the proprietors of the chief 
) Liberal newspaper, tne London Daily News, 
, whose price he caused to be reduced to a penny 

MOBLEY, Thomas (1557-1603). An Eng- 
lish musician and composer The place of his 
birth cannot be definitely fixed, but it is sup- 
posed that he was born in London and educated 
at St Paul’s Cathedral According to his own 
statement he also studied under Bird. In 1588 
he became bachelor of music at Oxford and in 
1591 w'^as deputy chorister at St Paul’s, taking 
his regular turn of duty as organist In 1592 
he was made epistler of the Chapel Roval. He 
strove liard during liis -entire career for the ad- 
vancement of English music, and devoted him- 
self exclusively to the de\elopment of vocal 
imisic. His principal work and that upon which 
Ills icputation is chiefly based w^as A Plaine and 
Easie Introduction to Practwall Musicke, pul»- 
lished in 1597 It was the first practical work 
on music issued 111 England , wus translated 
into German and published thioughout the Ger- 
man stat(‘s bv Trost of Ilalberstadt about 1660 
In England it remained an authority up to so 
late a period as 1770 He wTote many composi- 
tions for tin* (’hurch, none of them, however, be- 
ing printed m his lifetime Tallises monopoly 
of music printing expired in 1596, and two years 
later Morley obtained a similar one, and under 
his license ‘^William Barley, Thomas Est, alias 
Snodham, Peter Short, John Windet, and 
others” printed several books as the “assigne of 
Thomas Moiley” He resigned from the Chapel 
Royal in 1602 That lie was an excellent mu- 
sician his ballets and madrigals prove He was 
also superior in melodic invention to any of his 
predecessors 

MORLEY OF BLACKBUBKT, John, first 
Viscount (1838- ) An English statesman 

and author, born at Blackburn, Lancashire, Dee 
24. 1838 Having taken his degree at Lincoln 
College, Oxford (1859), he w^ent to London to 
devote himself to literature He soon became 
editor of the Litera/iy Gazette) at that time in 
sueh a state of decrepitude that Morley, with all 
Ills energy and talent, could not quicken it to 
new life Morley’s writings early showed th(3 
influence of Auguste Comte, and he became 
known as an agnostic philosopher From 1868 
to 1870 he cniited for a short period the daily 
Morning Star In 1867 he succeeded Lewes as 
<»ditor of the Fortnightly Review, which he con- 
ducted brilliantly till 1883, becoming, in that 
year, editor of Macmillan's Magazine In 1873 
he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn Un- 
der his guidance the Macmillans issued after 
1878 the “English Men of Letters Series,” to 
w^hich Morley contributed a short but excellent 
Life of Edmund Burke (1879). IIis Burke, an 
historical study, had appeared in 1867. In 
1880 he began ably to edit the Pall Mall 
Gazette; in 1881 published his Life of Gohden ; 
and in 1883, after tw^o failures, was at n by- 
eleetion returned to Parliament for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne He soon became prominent, and in 
1886 w^as Chief Secretary for Ireland undei 
Gladstone, thus getting an insight into Glad 
stonian politics and character to be shown later 
in his monumental Life of Gladstone (1903). 
Morley sympathized wuth the Irish Nationalists, 
but, unlike Gladstone, he was unhampered by 
pledges and opinions. After the defeat of the 
Liberals m 1886 he was half in politics, half in 
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letters, till Gladstone’s return to power restored 
him to his secretaryship (1892-95). Morley’s 
anti-imperialistic views helped to lose him his 
seat in 1895, but he was elected from the Mont- 
rose Burghs in February, 1896, and this con- 
stituency he continued to represent until his 
elevation to the peerage in 1908 In 1898 and 
afterward he upheld the Boers From 1905 to 
1910 he was Secretary of State for India and 
then for four years Lord President of the Coun- 
cil. He resigned from the cabinet in August, 
1914, because, with convictions opposed to war, 
he desired no part in the responsibility for 
British action against Germany after the in- 
vasion of Belgium Numerous honors came to 
Morley — the Order of Merit, the chancellorship 
of Victoria University, degrees from Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. An- 
drews, etc. The rich historical library of Lord 
Acton, which Andrew (-arnegie presented in 
1902 to Morley, the latter gave, a few months 
afterward, to Cambridge His place as a lead- 
ing English writer and a philosophical radical 
with the full and frank courage of his convic- 
tions was firmly established by the works above 
mentioned and also by his Cnttcal Miscellames 
(two senes, 1871 and 1877), Voltaire (1871); 
Rousseau (1873) ; The Htruqgle for Rational 
Education (1873); On Compromise ( 1874); 
Diderot and the Encyclopcedists (1878); Wal- 
pole (1889), Studies in Liteiature (1891); 
Cromwell (1900); Literary Essays (1900); 
Notes on Politics (1914) 

MOR'MOLTTCOI'DES (Neo-Lat. nom pi., 
from morrnoluca, glowworm, from Gk. iiopfioXv- 
KeioVf mnrmolykeionf pcppoXvKiov, mormolylionf 
hobgoblin, from fioppoXifTreaSaLy mormolyttesthai, 
to frighten, from gopg<6, mormO, bugbear -j- 
eidos, form) The oldest kno^\n fossil insect 
larva, found in the shale of the Newark forma- 
tion of the Jura-Triassic system in New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts In general 
appearance it resembles the larva of the modern 
firefly, though it is considerably larger, being 
quite three-quarters of an inch in length. It is 
considered to be* the young of a neuropteran 
insect allied to the modern dobsons (Sialid®) 
MOE^MON, Book of. A book issued at 
Palmyra, N Y, 1829, by Joseph Smith, Jr, 
who professed to have been led to its discovery 
by an angel He claimed it was written on gold 
plates in reformed Egyptian characters, and 
accompanied by the Urim and Tliummira by 
means of which he translated it It purports 
to be the sacred writings of a senes of prophets 
and a sacred history of two nations occupying 
this continent from the time of the Tower of 
Babel till about four hundred years after Christ. 
It is consideied equally sacred with the Bible 
by Latter-Day Saints. See Mormons. 

MOEMON CEICKET. Either of the wing- 
less migratory crickets, Anahrus simplex and 
Anahrus purpurescens. These are large, pecul- 
iarly shaped crickets, which occasionally mul- 
tiply so greatly in their native home in the 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains that they 
migrate to the plains below and destroy all 
cultivated crops As they are wingless, they 
move but slowly, and may often be checked by 
ditches. A plowed field in their course forms a 
difficult barrier, and an approaching army may 
lie destroyed by means of heavy rollers They 
are pugnacious and will fight among themselves, 
and are to a certain extent carnivorous, devour- 
ing their injured comrades. For many years 


they have been especially abundant and injuri- 
ous in portions of Montana and Idaho. 

MOEMONS, or more properly The CbiURcir 
OF Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints A 
religious sect which originated in the United 
States. Its early history is that of its founder, 
Joseph Smith, Jr , who was born in the town 
of Sharon, Windsor Co , Vt., Dec. 23, 1805. 
His father engaged in several occupations, in- 
cluding those of farmer and well digger. Some 
writers assert that he was a “water witch,” i.e., 
had the ability to locate with a forked wand 
hidden streams of water Belief in this form of 
divination was then common, and still persists 
in some localities. Joseph’s mother displayed 
great interest in religious matters, and it is said 
that she early announced the coming of a prophet 
in her own family. In 1816 the Smiths migrated 
to the seniiwilderness of western New York and 
after a short residence in the village of Palmyra, 
Wayne County, settled upon a piece of land G 
miles south of that place on the border of Man- 
chester, Ontario County Tliere they seem t(» 
have led a hand-to-mouth existence Their 
neighbors were poor, plain, but generally re- 
ligious folk of the frontier type. 

It appears that Joseph Smith, Jr., had no 
special preparation for the calling of prophet 
He received little education, but was taught to 
read, write, and cipher. He himself later testi- 
fied that he was “a rough stone” and desired 
“the learning of heaven alone ” From time to 
time he journeyed into Pennsylvania, where in 
1827 he became engaged to the daughter of a 
respectable farmer and married her. 

According to his own account, Smith had 
already begun to have visions. The first of 
these occurred in the spring of 1820 wlien the 
boy prophet was only 14 years old It was 
a time of great religious excitement, and Joseph, 
with others of the Smith family, was more or 
less affected by revival meetings His attention 
was attracted' strongly to the text, “If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, 
and it shall be given him” (.Tas. i. 5) He de- 
termined to ask of God “which of all the sects 
was right — and which I should join.” He re- 
tired to a place in the woods, knelt in fervent 
prayer, and presently beheld “a pillar of light 
exactly over my head, above the brightness of 
the sun, which descended padiially until it fell 
upon me, . When the light rested upon me I 
saw two personages, whose brightness and glory 
defy all description, standing above me in the 
air. One of them spake unto me, calling me by 
name, and said, pointing to the other, ‘This is 
niy Beloved Son. Hear Him!’” When Joseph 
got sufficient command of himself, he asked con- 
cerning the various sects and was told that all 
were wrong, that he must join none, for all 
their creeds were an abomination in His sight 

Book of Mormon. One night three and a 
half years later (Sept. 21, 1823) Joseph experi- 
enced a second vision. An angel named Moroni 
thrice appeared to him and revealed the hiding 
place of certain golden plates containing the 
history of the ancient peoples of America. Next 
day Moroni again appeared to Smith; and the 
boy made a journey to the hill Cumorah, near 
Manchester, where he found the wondrous plates, 
but was not permitted by the angel to carry 
them away. On each twenty-second of September 
for three years thereafter Smith visited the hill 
and saw the plates, but was each time informed 
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by Moroni that the time was not ripe for their 
removal. On Sept. 22, 1827, however, some 
months after Smith’s marriage, the custodian 
angel delivered the records into Smith’s keep- 
ing with permission to reveal what was not 
“sealed.” The message was written in a strange 
language upon golden plates, hound in a volume 
and closed with three clasps. 

The years 1828-29 weie devoted mainly to the 
translation of the graven characters on the 
golden plates. According to Smith, he used in this 
work two transparent crystals, set in rims of 
silver and fastened to a breastplate, constitut- 
ing the Urim and Thumniim of the ancient He- 
brew's. Smith was aided in the work by his 
wife, Emma Hale Smith, and by Martin Harris 
and Oliver Cowdery. Cowdery was a school- 
master, and Hams w^as a fanner, who liad been, 
in turn, Quakei, Uiiiversalist, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian Harris’s wuf<^ temporarily inter- 
rupted the work by destioying a portion of'the 
manuscript, but the task w'as at last completed, 
and the book was published at Palmyra early 
in 1830. The necessary money w^as olitained by 
Harris’s mortgaging his farm. The title given 
the work was BooL of Mormon. The price was 
fixed at $1 25 a volume, and Jo*seph Smith, Sr., 
for a time w^nt about the country selling it. 
The golden plates w^ere safely kept "till the day 
the heavenly messenger called foi them, when 
they were deliveicd into his hands 

The Book of Mormon purports to unfold in 
biblical language the history of ancient America 
from about the time of the dispersion fioni the 
Tower of Babel to the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era The fiist inhabitants 
were called Jared itc^s and came directly from 
Babel. 'J'he second race were principally Tsiael- 
ites and came from Jerusalem about GOO u c. 
and supplanted the Jaredites. Tlic Saviour made 
his appearance after his resurrection and gave 
the gospel to these people. Generations later 
the Nephites, the principal nation of the second 
race, were cut off on account of their wicked- 
ness, the remnant are the Indians who now in- 
habit the country Mormon, a prophet and the 
last of the Nephite leaders, having written an 
abridgment of the history, prophecies, and reve- 
lations of these various peoples, the abridg- 
ment, as completed by his son Moroni, was hid- 
den in the earth, whence it should come forth in 
the last days and be united with t)ie Bible and 
thus accompliftli the purpose of God. The last 
days were here, and the prophet had been 
found in the peison of Joseph Smith. 

Various thinines have been advanced by Gen- 
tile writers in attempting to explain the genesis 
of the Book of Mormon Some writers have con- 
jectured that Sidney Rigdon, an eccentric Dis- 
ciple ministci , was the real dcus ex machina and 
that perhaps he took as a basis a manuscript 
historical romance written some yeurs before by 
one Solomon Spaulding, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, who had been, in turn, preacher, teacher, 
iron founder, and amateur archieologist. These 
skeptics assume that Smith could hardly read 
or write, and think it probable that Rigdon fur- 
nished him a manuscript from which Smith 
read while pretending, behind a screen, to deci- 
pher the “reformed Egyptian” hieroglyphics of 
the Golden Book by the aid of the Urim and 
Thummim. But no evidence has ever been found 
that Smith and Rigdon had ever met or had 
communication prior to the publication of the 
Book of Mormon. The recovery in 1885 of the 


alleged original of Spaulding’s manuscript in 
Hawaii (now in the library at Oberlin College) 
has been to Mormons, however, conclusive proof 
of its nonconneetion with their sacred book, ioi; 
there is no real resemblance between the two. 

Critics of the Book of Mormon itself declare 
that, in addition to private affairs inadvertently 
incorporated, they detect, in scriptural para- 
phrase, descriptions of the current agitations 
against Romanism, Freemasonry, infidelity, and 
even leferenccs to the so-called Washingtonian 
movement for total abstinence The then widely 
prevalent theory that the Indians were the lost 
ten tribes of Israel is also embodied. The 
Nejihitcs were not merely the modern Indians 
in disguise, but in their mental habits they are 
said to resemble local sectarians 

Organization of the Church. According to 
the ^lormon narrative, while Smith and Cowdery 
were still engaged in the work of translating 
tlie Book of Mor'mon, a heavenly visitant, who 
was none other than .fohn the Baptist, appeared 
(May 15, 1829) to them and conferrwl upon them 
the priesthood after the order of Aaron , and less 
than a year later the Apostles Peter, James, 
and John appeared and conferred upon Joseph 
and Oliver the piicstliood after the order of 
Meleluzedek. Thus empowered Smith and Cow- 
dery presently began to preach and baptize Six 
members weie required by the laws of New 
York to effect a legal organization. The two 
elders associated with themsedves Hyiiim Smith, 
Samuel H. Smith, Peter Whitmer, Jr., and 
David Whitmer, and, April 6, 1830, organized 
at Fayette, N. V , the religious body that was 
subsequently (1834) called the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. (See also Re- 
OKGANIZED ClIURCUl OF JESUS ClIElST OF LaTTEK- 
Day Saints.) S^'veral other persons had been 
baptized, but only these six were included in 
the original organization. “Thus was founded,” 
w'lites the church historian, Orson F. Whitney, 
“the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. Thus arose, as a system, what the 
w^orld terms Mormonisra — universally regarded 
as the most remarkable religious movement of 
modern times, detested and denounced through- 
out Christendom as a dangerous and soul-de- 
stroying imposture, hut revered and defended 
by its disciples as the wonderful work of the Al- 
mighty, the veritable ‘marvelous w^ork and a 
wondei,’ foretold by Isaiah and other ancient 
seers, which was to prepare the world, by the 
preaching of the restored gospel and the found- 
ing of the Latter-Day Zion, for the Messiah’s 
second coming and the advent of the millen- 
nium.” 

The times were favorable for the new church. 
The land was still filled with doctrinal disputes ; 
denomination set itself against denomination 
and creed made war on creed. Belief in ghosts 
and witches still lingered; there was much talk 
of signs and seasons, God’s ways and Satan’s 
ways, stones of visions and miracles were ac- 
cepted with credulity, the second advent and 
the millennium were confidently expected by 
many. In 1831 the fanatic William Miller 
unlocked the prophetical numbers and with il- 
lustrative charts on which were depicted Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image and apocalyptic beasts pro- 
claimed to a doomed world that at some time 
between March 21, 1843, and March 21, 1844, 
Christ would appear and summon all on earth to 
judgment. In 1832 John Jay Shiperd and Philo 
Penfield Stewart founded the Oberlin colony in 
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northern Ohio to serve God and to hold property 
only m Hia interests. Jemima Wilkinson 
prophesied at Crooked Lake; the Fox Sisters 
started spiritualism only 10 miles from Joseph 
Smith’s house; the return of apostolic gifts, of 
apostolic church organization, of divine recog- 
nition, was fervently hoped for by the local 
Quakers, Primitive Baptists, and Restoration- 
ists. It was an American era of revivals, of 
mental feverishness, of discontent with the hard 
realities of social existence, of leadmess to em- 
brace new ideals and new experiments. 

Kirtland-Missouri Period. Tlie Mormon 
faith soon won converts. Missionaries weie sent 
to neighboring States and to Indian tribes Lo- 
cally, however, the new faith aiousod little but 
hostility and derision , hut, eaily in 1831 , in obo- 
dience to a “i (welation,” the church removed to 
Kirtland, Ohio, whcK* Sidney Rigdori had already 
gathered a communistic congregation These 
people pioved athirst for the new ndigion and 
adopted it with avidity Converts came from 
all directions, . and the church soon numbered 
ncaily 2000 members. Kirtland soon presented 
the appeal aiice of a modern Mecca The 
piophet, with Sidney Pvigdon and others, con- 
tinued preaching th(‘ gospel in the face of all 
kinds of difficulties. In spite of numeious 
apostasies, especially in 1830, the faith still 
spread and icvclation followed icvclation. In 
1833 the pr(*sidcncy of the church, consisting of 
Joseph Smith, Jr, Sidney Rigdon, and Frederick 
G Williams, was organized, and m 1835 the 
apostolate of 12 wuis established In 1837 the 
fiist foreign missionaries were sent to England. 
A tem}jle costing about $40,000 was built at 
Kirtland, and the people pi idcrl tluunselves in 
building up a clean ijnd wholesome civic and 
economic cominuiuty. .. 

But Kirtland was to be a *stake” only By 
revelation it was decided at sonu' time to build 
a temple at Indc'pendenee, Jackson Co., Mo , 
and the place was bh'ssed to this end. But 
Missourians disliked the religious teachings of 
the Saints, moreover, they weie rendcied sus- 
picious by then aiitislavery notions and by the 
punting of the Boolv of Commandments, in which 
Missouri was called “the land of your inheri- 
tance, which 18 now the land of your enemies 
“The Mormons must go!” became the general 
cry. Late in 1833 the Saints weie foicibly 
driven fiom tlioir Zion and took refuge in Clay, 
Lafayette, and Van Buren counties. But there, 
also, they suiTeicd now pei seciitiuns, and finally 
petitioned the State Legislature to assign them 
a place of residence. The thinly setth'd region 
that became Caldwell County was designated, 
and there the Saints founded the town of Far 
West. Meanwhile affaiis at Kirtland had gone 
badly. The financial panic of 1837 involved 
some of the leaders in legal difficulties Rebel- 
lion broke out and, early in 1838, Smith and 
Rigdon fled to Far West, where, in July, the 
corner stone of a new temple was laid. Here 
the tithing system was adopted. New troubles 
soon arose, however. Gentile mobs attacked the 
faithful, and the faithful retaliated in kind. The 
militia were e.alled out Governor Boggs, long 
a Mormon hater, issued an ordei that the “Mor- 
mons must be tieated as enemies, and must be 
exterminated or driven from the State, if neces- 
sary for the public peace.” Throwing law to the 
winds, the Missourians fell upon the Mormons 
and forced them (1838) to leave the State, 
Smith, Rigdon, and other leaders were arrested 
VoL. XVL— 18 


on a charge of treason and other offenses, but 
some months later managed to escape. The 
Mormons vainly appealed ^ Congress to redress 
their wrongs. 

Nauvoo Period. Upon the rich eastern bank 
of the Mississippi, m Hancock Co., 111., a few 
miles above Warsaw, the oft-harrk*d Saints 
pitched their tents and solemnly consecrated a 
place of residence. Here, as by magic, arose 
Naiivoo, the “Place Beautiful.” Saw mills, 
flour mills, factoi les, and foundries were soon in 
busy operation, and for the fourth time a tem- 
ple was begun. The city grew apace By 1840, 
when the Harrison campaign was in full tide, 
Smith had too many votes at his disposal to be 
ignoied, and Abraham Lincoln, one of the Whig 
electors, thought it worth his while to see that 
the prophet and his people had the right kind 
of political literature The Saints threw their 
votes to the Whigs, though, to show their power 
and keej) the Democrats in good humor, they 
scratclied the last name on the Whig electoral 
ticket and substituted that of a Democrat The 
W'liig Legislature recognized the substantial aid 
thus rendered by granting to Nauvoo a charter 
that cloilied the council with almost unlimited 
j>ov(‘r T1 h‘ bidding for the political support 
of the Saints was so keen that not a single vote 
was recorded against the grant of the charter, 
vStephen A Douglas limding his dexterous man- 
agement of the' Domociatic members. The mayor 
was both executive and judiciary. Hancock 
County and its perquisites were ignored, and the 
Nauvoo Legion was organized and officered, a 
military force subject to no State authority but 
the Governor. 

It was at Nauvoo, according to the Utah 
chinch, that by revelation the institution of 
j)ol}^gamy was revived. The Book of Mormon liad 
declared, “Behold, David and Solomon truly had 
many wives and concubines, which thing was 
abominable before me, saitli the Lord,” and had 
forbiddcm the faithful to have more than one 
wife. At Kirtland and in Missouri some of the 
Saints had tried to take a liberal view of the 
Ilian lago relation, but such tendencies were re- 
btrained by the church authorities. At Nauvoo, 
howevei, Joseph Smith had a “revelation” (July 
12, 1843) in favor of the practice of polygamy, 
and he and other leaders practiced the doctrine 
of “celestial marriage” and largely increased 
their households. Aware, however, that the an- 
nouncement of such a doctrine to the world 
would cause a great uproar, the leaders of the 
church endeavored to keep it secret, and it was 
not formally promulgated until 1852, when the 
Mormons were safely ensconced in their desert 
stronghold beyond the Rockies. Polygamy was 
not merely permissible, but was urged upon those 
able to support more than one wife. It was a 
part of the doctrine that no woman can enter 
heaven unless sealed “for time and eternity” to 
some devout member of the Mormon church, and 
that space is filled with spirits seeking some 
“tabernacle of clay” by means of which they may 
attain salvation. Mormons justified polygamy 
not only because authorized by their prophets, 
but because it was sanctioned % the Old Testa- 
ment, 

At one time during the Nauvoo period as many 
as seven of the twelve apostles were engaged in 
preaching and publishing in England, and in 
1842 eight ships were chartered to trfinsport 
converts to America. By this time the prophet’s 
followers were numbered by the thousands. He 
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\ras at tlie h(»ight of his fame In Ijoth secu- 
lar and spiritual affairs he was looked to as 
a leader, and, as the culmination of his interest 
HI civic, political, and economic questions, he an- 
nounced himself (February, 1844) a candidate 
for the presidency of the United States. His 
position, however, was not without danger, and 
the seeds that were to result in his destruc- 
tion were aheady germinating. In the spring 
of 1842 Governor Boggs was shot and wounded, 
and suspicion turned against Smith as the in- 
stigator of the crime He was arrested, but 
was freed by the municipal court on a writ 
of habeas corpus, and all attempts to take him 
to Missouri for trial failed. John C. Bennett, 
whom the people had made mayor of Nauvoo 
and major general of the legion, ivithdrew from 
the church and began a vindictive attack upon its 
luembers. The Gentile neighbors felt that the 
legion menaced the peace of Illinois, and it was 
said that the Saints expected to conquer Missouri 
and ultimately the whole country. JS'ewspapers 
took up the anti -Mormon movement ; Dtunocrats 
and Whigs, who in turn had secured the votes 
of the Saints; looked upon them as un(‘ertain 
allies and dangerous enemies; the orthodox 
churches stood in solid phalanx against the 
new doctrine 

The plural-wife doctrine stirred up consider- 
able opposition among the Mormons themselves, 
and a number of prominent members, including 
Dr B. D Foster, William and Wilson Law, and 
Sylvester Emmons, decided to establish a news- 
paper in Nauvoo to combat the new order of 
things. In its first and only number the Ex- 
pofntor, as the paper was called, denounced ( «Tune 
7, 1844) polyguuay openly, condemned Smith’s 
political aspirations as preposterous, and de- 
manded reforms. The paper was suppressed by 
Mayor Smith and the city council as a public 
nuisance, the press was broken up, the type 
was pied, and all that was combustible was 
burned. This act precipitated a Mormon catas- 
trophe. The owners of the Expositor obtained a 
writ at Carthage, 111., for the removal to that 
place of Smith and the Nauvoo council on a 
charge of not When the writ was presented 
the Nauvoo municipal court granted a writ of 
habeas corpus, and a Mormon justice of the 
peace heard the case and discharged (June 17) 
the accused. But public indignation ran high 
among the Gentiles about Nauvoo, and a move- 
ment began to drive out tlie Saints. Both sides 
took up arms The prophet started to flee to the 
West, but decidexi to return, and with his 
brother Hyrum was lodged in Carthage jail on 
a charge of treason. About 1200 militia gathered 
in Carthage, while another large force assem- 
bled at Warsaw. Governor Ford, who had 
pledged the prophet protection, ordered the 
militia to disband, with the exception of three 
companies, two of which w^ere to guard the jail, 
while the third accompanied the Governor on a 
trip of investigation to Nauvoo. When Ford 
left Carthage a mob composed of militiamen 
and a few Missourians easily overpowered the 
not unwilling prison guard of nine men and bat- 
tered down the door behind which the prophet 
and his brother were confined with two friends, 
Taylor and Richards, who were voluntarily bear- 
ing them company. Hyrum Smith was in- 
stantly killed; Taylor was disabled; the prophet, 
seeing 4 hat the end had come, defended himself 
valiantly with a six-barreled pistol. After 
wounding three of his assailants and being 


severely wounded himself, he ran to the open 
window and leaped into the yard below. There 
the mob completed their bloody work. 

Brigham Young and the Migration to 
Utah. Most of the Mormons accepted the 
leadership of Brigham Young Young was a 
native of Whitingham, Windham Co., Vt., and 
at the time of the prophet’s death was 43 years 
old. In his youth he had worked as a farmer, 
carpent<>r, painter, and glazier, and received 
little education. He embraced the Mormon faith 
in 1832 and gradually rose in authority, until, 
in 1839, he became president of the quorum of 
12 apostles, to whom Smith is said to have 
given his “keys” of presidency Young con- 
ducted the driven Saints successfully from Mis- 
souri to Illinois, and in the crisis following the 
prophet’s death was liailed us he*ad of the church 
by the peoj)le and later was sustained as presi- 
dent of the church according to the practice that 
the h<*a(i of the 12 apostles should become presi- 
dent of the churdi on the deatli of the former 
president Possessed of eviiberant vitality, con- 
fident in himself and his cause, Young was 
gifted with great wisdom It was well for the 
Saints that it was so, for their church had fallen 
upon perilous times. In January, 1845, the 
Nauvoo charter was repealed, and popular hos- 
tility continued so hitter that tlu‘ Mormons 
agreed to leave the State the following spring. 
The property that could not be carried away 
w’as sold for what it would bring, or abandoned 
entirely; great numbers of wagons were built, 
tents and wagon covers made; wheelwrights, car- 
penters, and blacksmiths were busy day and 
night. Early in 1840, harried by their enemies, 
driven almost at the point of the sword, the 
Saints turned their bacl?s upon the just com- 
pleted temj)le, crossed the Fatlier of Waters, and 
w’ent their way westward “in pursuit of the 
ever-moeking phantom of home ” The emi- 
gration of HO many people was necessarily a slow 
one TJie following wint(‘r found them scattered 
from the Mississippi to the Missouri, their 
main encampment being on the eastern bank of 
the latter river at the w inter quarters now' called 
Florence. On the way the men had hunted, 
had worked for the lou'ii people, and at some 
of the camps had raised ciops of corn. Naturally 
there was mueli suffering, especially from hun- 
ger and ague, but the march was well regulated, 
and the leaders did all in their power to keep 
up the spirits of their people Dances were fre- 
quently held, and “the visiting lowaris looked 
on in amazement,’ to 8 (‘e these exiles from com- 
fortable homes enjoying themselves on the open 
prairie, the highest dignitaries l(‘ading in Vir- 
ginia reels and Copenhagen jigs ” The Mexi- 
can War had begun that year, and over 500 of 
the Mormons volunteered and accompanied Col. 
Stephen W Kearny (q.v.) to Santa Fe and Cali- 
fornia. The bounty money paid these men was 
mostly turned over to their brethren and proved 
of great assistance 

In April, 1847, a pioneer band composed of 
143 men, three women, and two children set out 
under the leadership of Young to select a place 
for new homes. On June 26 they reached Bouth 
Pass. On July 21 Erastus Snow and Orson 
Pratt, who wen* in advance, caught sight of 
Great Salt Lake and broke into loud hosannas. 
Next day an advance party camped on the site 
of the present Salt Lake City and sent back 
word 01 their discovery to Brigham Young. 
“We found the land so dry,” says Snow, “that 
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to plough it was impossiblo, and in attf*mpting 
to do so some of the ploughs were broken We 
therefore had to distribute the water over the 
land before it could be worked ” To many of 
the Saints the aspect of their Promised Land 
was discouraging, for it was a desolate, treeless 
plain, with sagebrush almost the only vegeta- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the Mormon leader 
reached a point on Big Mountain whence he 
could survey the valley, he recognized its possi- 
bilities and said: “It is enough. This is the 
place.” 

Crops were planted, a town that was named 
Great Salt Lake City was laid out, a temple 
site was selected, and a fort was built Mem- 
bers of the Mormon battalion who had followed 
Kearny rejoined their brethren from time to 
time. A party that had gone from New York 
b}^ way of Cape Hoi 11 and California journe\ed 
thither across the Sierras. The Saints who had 
been left behind by the pioneer expedition came 
to Utah in well -organized companies, and before 
the end of 1848 the population of the valltw 
numbered more than 5000 At first there was 
much suffering from lack of food, clothing, and 
shelter , plagues of crickets and locusts threat- 
ened the crops , but soon there was an abundance 
for all The discovery of gold in California 
and the wild rush across the plains that fol- 
lowed enabled the thrifty Saints to sell their 
surplus produce at high prices, while some of 
them grew rich as earners of the gold seekers 
and their goods. Missionary work was contin- 
ued abroad, and a fund was established for 
assisting poor converts to Utah. Some hun- 
dreds of the immigrants made the long journey 
from the Missouri, pulling handcarts containing 
their young children and worldly possessions 
Many died on the way. By 1852 the population 
was * variously estimated at from 25,000 to 
30,000 

On March 10, 1849, a convention adopted a 
constitution for a State to be called Deseiet 
(the honeybee). Two days later a provisional 
government was organized with Brigham Young 
as Governor. The general assembly met in duly 
and sent a memoiial to Congress asking fur 
admission to the Union The plea was refused, 
the Territory of Utah was organized instead, and 
Young was appointed Goveinur. Some feeling 
of ill will grew U]) between the non-Mormon 
members of the government and the Moimons 
Outside of Utah opposition to Mormon ism was 
greatly increased by Young’s publication in 
1852 of Smith’s “revelation” on the eternity of 
the marriage covenant, including plurality of 
wives. The Republican National Convention of 
1856 proclaimed it “the duty of Congress to pro- 
hibit in the Territories those twin relics of bar- 
barism — polygamy and slavery.” Soon after 
his inauguration* President Buchanan directed 
the organization of a military force to march to 
Utah and uphold the Federal* authority, and ap- 
pointed Alfred Gumming of Georgia to succeed 
Young. In his message to Congress he declared 
(Dec. 8, 1857) it “sufficient to say that all the 
officers of the United States, with the single 
exception of t'wo Indian agents, liave found it 
necessary for their own safety to withdraw^ from 
the Territory, and there no long<?r remained any 
government in Utah but the despotism of Brig- 
ham Young.” But the information on which 
President Buchanan based his message was found 
by government officials themselves to be incor- 
rect. By many m the Fast it was believed the 


Mormon issue was brought up to take attention 
from the slavery question. Tlie military expe- 
dition, led by Col Albert Sidney Johnston (q.v.), 
reacbetl the borders of Utah in the fall of 1857 
and spent the winter encamped among the moun- 
tains. On September 11 occurred, about 300 
miles south of Salt Lake City, the famous Moun- 
tain Meadows Massacre (qv.), news of which 
was a long time in reaching the East. A conflict 
between the Mormons and the i troops seemed 
probable, and the Mormons did, in fact, destroy 
some supply trains, but in the spring of 185*8 
Gumming was peaceably installed as Governor 
and the so-called Mormon War came to an end. 

Brigham Young was never again Governor, 
yet such was his influence as head of tlie church 
that he usually managed to dominate the affairs 
of the Territory. Young died in 1877, leaving 
a foitune valued at about one million dollars. 
Some observers bad prophesied that after his 
death Mormonism would tleeline, but it caused 
no riior(‘ change “than does the deatli of a 
pope in th(' Church of Rome ” Young’s char- 
acter has lK*en variously interpreted Mormon 
writers represent him as a wise and able patri- 
arch, steadfast 111 adveisity, who led his people 
out of the Valley of Desjiair into the Promised 
Land and there acted as their faithful guide 
and counselor. Whatever may be the differences 
of o])inion concerning his private life or hi6 
religious beliefs, historians are united in con- 
sidering him as the gi eatest colonizer of modern 
times. 

Crusade against Polygamy. Agitation 
against polygamy resulted m the passage by 
CoiigiesH in 1862 of the Morrill Act, directed 
against the piaetiee, but nothing practical was 
accomplished by this legislation. ITie Cullom 
Bill of 1869 was opjiosed by Delegate Hooper of 
LTtah on the ground that the Mormon vieiss of 
the marriage relation were an essential part of 
their religious faith and therefore secured by 
constitutional guarantee against infringement 
In 1871 indictments were found against Young 
and others for lascivious cohabitation, but only 
an Englishman named Thomas Hawdcins w'as 
convicted. The Poland Act of 1874 declared 
the common law in force in Utah, placed all 
civil, chancery, and criminal cases under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts, empowiued the 
IJnited States marshals to draw the grand and 
petit juries, and provided that in eases of adul- 
tery, bigamy, or polygamy, a juror could be 
ehalieiiged if he practiced polygamy or believed 
in its righteou8n(*ss. By the aid of this law 
(leorge Reynolds, private secretary to Biighani 
Young, was convicted of bigamy, and wTien the 
ease w'as appealed to the* Supreme Ckmrt, that 
body ruled that religious belief cannot be ac- 
cepted as justification for an overt act made 
criminal by the law’^ of the land. In 1882 the 
stringent fedmunds Law’ forbade polygamy un- 
der heavy penalties and provided that no polyg- 
amist should be allowed to vote in any Terri- 
tory or to hold office under the United States. 
An amendment to this law (1887) strengthened 
it in several particulars and dissolved the cor- 
poration know’ll as the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints Within two years after 
the passage of the Edmunds act about 12,000 
voters were disfranchised; and within eight 
years 468 persons, mostly in the rural districts, 
were convicted of polygamy or unlawful co- 
habitation Many Mormon leaders went into 
hiding or fled from the Territory. At first the 
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church vigorously opposed the enforcement of 
the law, one argument much used being that the 
law broke up existing families. But in 1890, 
when the Supreme Court had affirmed the de- 
cision of the lower court confiscating the prop- 
erty of the church and declaring the church to 
be an organized rebellion, the fourth president, 
Wilford Woodruff, issued a manih^sto advising 
Mormons ‘‘to refrain from contracting any mar- 
riage forbidden by the law of the land ” In 
1893 President Harrison issued a proclamation 
granting amnesty and paidon to all persons 
liable to the penalty of the iildmimds Law who 
had abstained from violating it since Nov. 1, 
1890, but on condition that they should in fu- 
ture obey the laivs of the United States Three 
years later, after having repeatedly applied for 
admission for nearly half a century, Utah was 
admitted to statehood, but the enabling act 
stipulated that “polygamous or plural marriages 
are foiever prohibited Whether this restric- 
tion would be adjudged constitutional is doubt- 
ful, but the prohibition was incorporated into 
the State constitution as well Congiess passed 
an act restoring the confiscated property to the 
church. 

In 1898 Brigham II. Roberts, who was known 
to be a polygamist, was elected to the national 
House of Representatives, but was refused a seat. 
When in 1903 the Utah Legislature elected 
Reed Smoot to the United States Senate, a 
determined effort was made to deprive him of his 
seat Smoot was a monogamist, but he was an 
apostle of the church, and charges were filed 
against him on the ground tliat the first presi- 
dency of the 12 apostles, as a body, “has not 
abandoned belief m polygamy . . on the con- 
trary, as tlie ruling authorities of the church 
promulgate in the most solemn manner the doc- 
trine of polygamy, etc ” I’he inquiry developed 
some interesting facts concerning polygamy, and 
the sixth president of the church, Joseph F. 
Smith, admitted on the witness stand that he 
had continued to live with his four wives since 
the manifesto of 185)0 and that they had borne 
him children since that date. Smoot himself 
emphatically denied that he had taken any ob- 
ligation as a Mormon apostle that was incon- 
sistent with his oath as Senator, and submitted 
figures to show that polygamy was on the de- 
cline. After a long investigation the Senate 
voted (Feb. 20, 1907) not to unseat him, and 
constitutional lawyers are generally agreed tliat 
the decision was a correct one. According to 
the census of religious bodies made in 1900 by 
the United States government and published 
in final form in 1910 the number of communi- 
cants embraced in the body of Jjatter-Uay Saints 
in 1906 was 256,647 In 1890 the number of 
communicants was 166,125, showing an increase 
from 1890 to 1906 of 90,522, or .54,5 per cent. 

The Mormon church had in 1915 a following 
of about 500,000 souls. Of these the majority 
are in Utah, but there are many in Idaho, Ari- 
zona, Wyoming, Colorado, and other States, 
There are also colonies in Mexico and Canada, 
besides members in every civilized country of 
the world. Many converts to the faith are 
made every year m foreign lands and in the 
United States. The Mormon ©hurch as an or- 
ganization does not enter into politics. Its 
members, however, take an interest in political 
and civic problems. It may appear to the out- 
side world that the hierarchy of the church 
dominates in political affairs" because of the 


fact that every man holds some office in the 
priesthood which he bears. However, every man 
is free to take part in politics and to join any 
national political party that he wishes. The great 
national parties. Democratic and Republican, 
have at different times been successful at the 
polls in Utah. 

In November, 1911, an election was held in 
Salt Lake City under a new commission form of 
government. In this election the American 
party’s candidate for mayor was defeated by the 
candidate supported by the Citizens’ ticket. It 
may be inferred, therefore, that the charge often 
made that Mormons invariably control political 
matters in Utah is not sustained by the results 
of these elections. 

The Mormons in Utah. The notable indus- 
trial and social developments which have ac- 
companied the upbuilding of the Mormon body 
politic have, peihaps, been too little noticed by 
non-Mormon Avriters. Prof. Levi Edgar Young, 
of the University of Utah, contributes the fol- 
lowing account of the industrial, educational, 
and economic pi ogress of the Mormon people 
from their beginnings to the present tune 

The Mormon people arrived in the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake July 24, 1847. Here was 
begun the building up of a united social, eco- 
nomic, and political organization, Avhich in time 
produced a splendid type of intellectual society 
and a solid foundation for a piospeious State. 
The settlers of Utah were a distinct type of au- 
thoritative society, accepting as right a prophet 
and leader Avho to them lias divmc authority. 
It 18 a demo-theociatic government, for all its 
people haA'e perfect freedom, politically, socially, 
and intellectually 

Agrienlture became the principal pursuit, and 
the desert waste was transformed into beautiful 
private gardens. Agriculture became from the 
first the keynote to Utah's history and develop- 
ment. Then came maniifaetures, such as iron 
foundries, leather, starch, cotton, woolen, shoe, 
and sugar factories, but those engaged in manu- 
facturing did not lessen the number of hands en- 
gaged in the raising of wheat, corn, alfalfa, and 
potatoes. The modern system of irrigation was 
used, the first m Ami^rican history. 

In 1850 Millard Fillmore signed the act creat- 
ing the Territory of Utah, and appointed 
Brigham Young Governor Every village in 
Utah was the distinct Teutonic type of town 
government Every town was systematically 
laid out, with broad streets and walks This 
system implied an abundance of land, and the 
head of each family owned his own home. In 
the town meeting all the people met to discuss 
the affairs pertaining to the entire community — 
the moral, c^conomic, political, and religious. 
Ihese towns have grown into beautiful cities. 

The Mormon people established in Utah the 
first university west of the Missouri River, as 
well as the first newspaper, and as early as 1861 
established a public-school system In 1862 they 
built a theatre, and in 1862 the Halt Lake 
Theatre was opened, which was the first of its 
kind in the West. The Mormons built edifices, 
now world-famed, such as the famous temple and 
tabernacle at Halt Lake Oity They have main- 
tained with the State school system splendid 
denominational scho'ols, and in every ward, 
about 700 in number, there are to be found liter- 
ary societies for the youth that have a wide 
influence in creating a high educational stand- 
ard. In 1850 a library of books, worth $5000^ 
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was brought across the plains by ox teams. 
From that day to the present there have been 
libraries in the towns and cities of Utah. 

In 1862 the overland telegraph was completed 
to Salt Lake City, and the first message flashed 
over the wires from Utah was to lion. J. H. 
Wade, president of the Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany, and was signed by Brigham Young It 
read; “Utah has not seceded, but is firm for the 
Constitution and laws of our country.” 

In 1850 the first territorial legislature met in 
Salt Lake City, and duiing the session a memo- 
rial was drawn up asking Congress to construct 
a transcontinental railroad A few years after- 
ward, 1869, the Union Pacific and Central Pa- 
cific roads were completed, a work in which the 
peoide of Utah took an active part. 

To-day the economic, social, and intellectual 
condition of the State is up to the standard de- 
manded by the best of Americanism. 

Doctrines and Hierarchy. According to the 
present official handbook, the religion of the 
Latter-Day Saints consists of doctrines, com- 
mandments, ordinances, and rites revealed from 
God to the present age The first principle is 
faith in God and in Jesus Christ; the next is re- 
pentance from all sin; then follows baptism foi 
the remission of sin, as a preparation for the 
Holy Ghost, bestowed by the laying on of hands 
Obedience to these principles is necessary to 
membership in tlu* church There having been 
no communication with heaven for hundieds of 
years, the woild was without divine authority 
to administer gospel ordinances until Joseph 
Smith, who was ordained to the lesser or Aaronic 
priesthood and to the higher or Melchizedek 
priesthood, received the holy apostleship and the 
keys of the kingdom with power to seal on earth 
BO that it might be sealed in heaven Revela- 
tions for the whole chuich are given through its 
president, who is its eaithly head and holds tlie 
keys of the kingdom. 

Among the latei revelations of the church are 
the doctrines of baptism for the dead and celes- 
tial marriage As there was no authority among 
men to administer the ordinances of the gospel 
from the days of the early apostles or shortly 
after to the time of the restoration of the 
priesthood to Joseph Smith the prophet, all the 
baptisms during the intervening period were void. 
Friends of the dead, howevei, arc permitted to 
tak(‘ their names and be baptized in their stead 
Other ordinances may also be admitted by 
proxy, the living in behalf of the dead Accord- 
ing to the revelation on celestial mainagc, all 
unions entered into without divine authority are 
dissolved by death Celestial mariiage is niai- 
riage unto all eternity and is entered into 
by those who have obeyed the gospel and be- 
come the sons and daughters of (fi)d by adop- 
tion. The woman is given to the man, and they 
become one flesh. That which is thus sealed 
on earth is sealed in heaven, and is as valid 
as though performed in person by the Deity. 
Wives thus sealed to a man, and their children 
by him, are his in heaven after the resuriection 

The Mormon hierarchy is as follows: Joseph 
Smith and Oliver Cowdery weie the fiist two 
elders and apostles in the church Smith, who 
bore the title of prophet, seer, and revelator, 
stood at the head of the Melchizedek priest- 
hood, of which three presiding high priests, 
chosen by the body, form a quorum of the presi- 
dency of the church. The president of the 
church and his two counselors form the first 


presidency. The twelve apostles form a quorum 
equal in authority and power to the three presi- 
dents. The twelve are a traveling presiding 
high council, under the direction of the presi- 
dency of the church, to build up the church and 
regulate its aliairs in all nations. The seven- 
ties are also called to pleach the gospel and 
form a quorum <‘qual in authority to that of 
the twelve. The seventy elders have seven 
presidents to preside over them, chosen out of 
the seventy. There are now L)2 of these quo- 
rums of seventies In addition to these ofiicers of 
the Melchizedek priesthood are high priests and 
elders. The ofiicers of the Aaronic or lesser 
priesthood are priests, teachers, and deacons. 
In 1915 there were 71 “stakes” of Zion in the 
church. Over each stake there is a presidency 
consisting of a president and two couiihelors, 
who arc high priests This piesideiicy bears 
the same relation to tlie stake that the first 
presidency bears to the vliole church. A high 
council in each stake, consisting of twelve mem- 
bers, who are also high priests, acts for the 
stake as the traveling presiding high council 
acts for the church in all tlie world. It is 
the province of the high piiests to preside, 
while the special calling of the seventy is to 
travel and pr(>ach the gospel and build up the 
church. 8ce Reorgaisizfu Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latfer-Day Saints. 

Bibliography. The four chief collections of 
Mormoniana in America arc the church ar- 
chi\es in Salt Lake City, government publica- 
tions at Washington, the Berrian collection, 
New ^"ork J^ublic Library, rich in first editions 
and raie publications of the early church; the 
collection of tlu' State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, at Madison, which includes the unique 
pnvatc colh'ction of A T. Schroeder, late of 
Salt Lake City Mormon periodicals* Evening 
and Moniuig Star {Independence, Mo, and 
Kirtland, Ohio, 1832-34) . Latter-Day Saints' 
Messenger and Advocate (Kirtland, Ohio, 1834- 
37) , Elders' Journal (Kirtland, Ohio, and Far 
West, Mo., 1837-39) ; Times and Seasons (Naii- 
voo, 1839-4.5) , vol iii et seq containing the 
history of Joseph Smith, being extracts from 
his Journal, Latter Day Samis* Millennial Star 
(Manchester, 1841, Liverpool, 1842 et seq.); 
Deseret Neas (Salt Lake City, 1850-87) , Jour- 
nal of Discourses by Brigham Young and other 
church leaders (Liverpool, 1854-86) Pro-Mor- 
mon works Booh of Mormon (1st od , Palmvra, 
N Y , 1830, 2d ed , equally rare, Kirtland, Ohio, 
1835) , Joseph Smith, .Jr., Book of Command- 
ments (Zion, Jackson County, Mo., 1833, ♦ex- 
ceedingly rare. Salt Lake Tribune reprint, 
1884) Lucy Smith, mother of the projihet, 
Biographicai Sketches of Joseph Smith and his 
Progenitors (Liverpool, 1853, and Plano, 111, 
1880) , E. W. Tulhdge, History of Salt Lake 
City (Salt Lake City, 1886), H. H. Bancroft, 
History of Utah (San Francisco, 1889), contain- 
ing a valuable bibliography; The Pearl of Great 
Price (Salt Lake City, 1891), selections from 
the writings of Smith; Joseph Smith, 3d, and 
H C Smith, History of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints, from the stand- 
point of the Reorganized Church (Lamoni, Iowa, 
1901) , B. H. Roberts, Joseph Smith, the 
Pi ophet-Teacher (Salt Lake City, 1908); J. E. 
Talmage, The Story of Mormomsm (ib., 1901); 
J F. Gibbs, Lights and Shadows of Mormonism 
(ib., 1914); C. A. Shook, True Origin of 
Mormon Polygamy (2d ed., Cincinnati, 1914). 
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Anti-Mormon woiks: Howe, Mormomam Un- 
vetled, the earliest first-hand information against 
Smith, very rare (Painesville, Ohio, 1834) , Fer- 
ns, Utah and the Mormons (New York, 1854); 
Ounnison, The Morumms (Philadelphia, 1856), 
description of early life in Utah by an army 
officer; Hyde, Mormomsm: Its Leaders and De- 
signs^ the confessions of an apostate (New York, 
1857) ; T. B. H. Stenhouse, The Uoeky Mountain 
Saints (London, 1870), a vivid poitrayal by an 
ex-Mormon, W, A. Linn, The Start/ of the Mor~ 
monsy the most complete and esihanstive Gen- 
tile history of Mormonism (New Y^ork, 1902) ; 
I. W Riley, The Founder of Mormonism: A 
Psychological Study of Joseph Smithy Jr. (ib, 
1902). Consult also- Testimony before Senate 
Uommittee ( \\"a8hington, 1903—05) , M, T Lamb, 
The Moimons and their Bible (Philadelphia, 
1901) ; Nelson, Scientific Aspects of Mormonism 
(New York, 1904) ; L A. Wilson, Outlines of 
Mol man Philosophy (Salt Lake City, 1905); 
Fohlin, Salt Lake (htyy Past and Present * A 
yarratire of its History and HomancCy its Peo- 
ple and' Cultures, its Industri/ and Commerce 
(ib,1909). 

IHOBMYB^DJB (Neo-Lat nora. pL, from 
Mormyrusy from Gk. /jLop/j.vpoSy mormyrosy sort of 
sea fish) A family of malacopteroiis fishes, 
allied to the pike family, but according to Cope 
forming a separate group, Scyphophori, having 
rather long, compressed bodies and a slender 
tail, swelling out at the origin of the caudal fin. 
The skin of the head is naked, envelops the gill 
(•oxers and gill rays, and leaves only a slit for 
gill opening, and the color is dark The mouth 
is small. All the dozen or more species inhabit 
tlie rivers of northern Africa and are nocturnal 
in their activities The beaked or sharp-nosed 
mormyrus {Mormyrus petersi) is regaided as 
one of the best fishes of the Nile and is distin- 
guished by the pioduction of the lower jaw into 
an elongated fleshy appendage It is caught 
by lines baited with worms, and is represented 
on many Egyptian monuments. 

HOBNAY, mOr'nfl', Philippe de A Hugue- 
not statesman. See Du Plessis-Mqrnay, 
Philippe 

MOBNING-GLOBY. Various species of Ipo- 
mcra, especially Ipoinwa purpurea, cultivated for 
their large funnel-shaped, diverseh^ colored flow- 
ers, which open in the early morning and close 
during the heat of the day The garden va- 
rieties are propagated from sei'ds sown in sunny 
situations in ordinary garden soil. Their large 
and abundant, roundish heart-shaped leaves 
make an excelhmt screen, the vines often attain- 
ing a height of 10 fe(it or more by midsummer 
See Convolvulus; Ipomosa, and Plate of Di- 
COTYLEDOYS. 

MOBNY, rnOr'n^', Charles Auguste Ixiurs 
Joseph i>e, Duke (1811-65). A noted French 
politician of the Second Empire He was the 
illegitimate son of Queen Hortense and of the 
Comte de Flahault, and consequently half brother 
to Louis Napoleon (later Napoleon III). He 
was born in Pans, Oct. 23, 1811 The secret 
of his parentage was well kept for a time and 
the Comte de Morny received 800,000 francs to 
adopt him; but he was educated by his grand- 
mother, Madame de Souza-Flaliault, and Queen 
Hortense left him at her death, in 1837, an 
annuity of 40,000 francs Morny took a nomi- 
nal part in the revolution of July, 1830, and 
entered the army m 1832 as a sublieutenant. 
He seiveii with some distinction in Algeria, be- 
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ing made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor; 
but he soon abandoned military life and in 
1838 made his appearance as a manufacturer 
of beetroot sugar and published a pamphlet on 
tlie subject From that time he was involved 111 
all sorts of commercial and financial specula- 
tions. Chosen a deputy in 1842, he became the 
leader of fashion at Paris, but his financial 
Hcheiries Ix^gan to go wrong, and after the r(*vo- 
liition of 1848 he attached himself to the cause 
of ins half brother and was one of the prime in- 
stigatois of the subtle and treasonable jiolic’y 
which culminated in the coup d’6tat of 1851 
The morning after tlie deed was done Morny 
was made Minister of the Interior. This office 
he soon resigned, however, and in 1854 h(‘ be- 
came President of the Coips L^^gislatif, and was 
Ambassador to Russia during 1850-57, where 
he inained the rich and handsome Princess 
Troubetzkoi. Morny was created Duke in 1862, 
and continued his gay and extravagant life up 
to the time of his death on March 10, 1865 His 
character was sketched by Alphonse Daudet, 
who was hiH secretary, as the Due de Mora in 
Lc nabob An extract from his memoirs ap- 
peared under the title Une ambassade en Bussie 
(1856). Consult De la Guerrom^re, Etudes 
et portraits pohtiques (Pans. 1850) ; Castillo, 
M. de Morny (Paris, 1859) , A L Irabert de 
Saint-Ainand, The ('Ourt of the Second Empire 
(Eng trails, by E. G Martin, New York, 1898) , 
F A. Loli^(', Le due de Morny . the Brother of an 
Emperor and' the Maker of an Empvre (Eng 
tians , lb , 1910) 

MOBO, m(”/r6. All the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands who profess the Mohammedan 
faith are known as Moro In lealitv they con- 
stitute several tribes with wide vaiiation m 
dialects and lesser clifFereiices m eustomH and 
degree of civih/atiun Some of these people 
live in settled villagers on or near the coast, 
along rivers or about the shores of lakes, where, 
in addition to their universal industry of fish- 
ing, they carry on a little farming and some 
manufacture in cloth, brass, and steel. From 
these, who form the highest type, they grade 
down to the so-called sea gypsies, w'ho wander 
from place to place, often living for months 
in tlieir rude outrigger boats. The Moio is 
esscmtially a w^airior and makes war on slight 
provocation He is not an open, fair fighter, 
but resorts to cowardly means of attack, and 
oftem exhibits great cruelty towards his captives. 

Their homes are raised high on poles, often 
near or above the water. 3Jie timbers are 
lashed together with rattan, and the sides and 
roof are made of palm leavt's sewed together. 
The furnishings of the average home aic very 
scant, but the datoSy or men of wealth, often 
liave quantities of brass and other valuable ob- 
jects on display. 

Polygamy is sanctionixl by their religion and 
is universal. Slavery is also a recognized in- 
stitution and the desire for slavf^s is one of the 
chief incentives for raids against neighboring 
tribes Since these captives soon became merged 
into the population, a large element of foreign 
blood has thus been introduced. Chinese and 
Arabian traders who have scuttled on the coasts 
have also influenced the physical type, as well 
as culture. 

The government is patriarchal, the most 
prominent member of the order being called a 
datOy sultamy or rajah. He has extensive pow- 
ers over his followers, who may vary from a 
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few dozen to several thousand >Jominally the 
Sultan of Sulu is the supreme ruler of this peo- 
ple, but his actual power outside his personal 
following is very small. 

The greater part of this people are now found 
in the island of the Sulu Aiehipelago, southern 
Palawan, and the districts bordering on l^akes 
Lanao and Baluan, the banks of the Cottabato 
River, and the northwestern and western coasts 
of Mindanao. 

Consult N M. Saleeby, Histortf of Hulu (Ma- 
nila, 1908) See 1’hitjppine Islands. 

MOO^OC. See Honey Guide. 

MOBOCCO, mO-rok'O, or MABOCCO, called 
by the natives Maghi^h el A km (tin* evtrenie 
west) or briefly Maghrxh An ('mpire or sultan- 
ate in the northwest of Africa, nndci French 
protection, bounded on the (*ast by Algeria and 
on the north and wdst bv the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Strait of Gibi altar, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It extends southward into the Sahara, 
but the boundary iii that direction is not ex- 
actly determined (Map: Africa, 1) 1) The 
'Freaty of 1012 gave the French piotfH'tioii o\er 
95 per eent of the country, the Spanish over 
about 5 per cent, and left about 140 square miles 
about Tangier as an international zone Recent 
estimates give Morocco 219,000 Hipiare miles. 

Topography. The country is geneially monn- 
taiiious, the Atlas (qv.) Range, which attains 
an elevation of nearly 15,000 feet, traversing it 
111 several parallel chains from southwest to 
northeast, separating the Sahaiaii waste from 
the more arabl<‘ land along the Mediterra- 
nean, and sending out numerous spurs to both 
the coast country and the desert There are, 
however, many level tracts, especially at the 
^\estein and eastern extremities and on the 
holders of the desert. Thiongh the heart of 
north Morocco extending east and west is a de- 
piession, passing just north of Fe/, the northern 
capital, to Oran, Algeria. The cential range of 
the Atlas forms the water paiting, separating 
the streams which flow into tin* Atlantic and 
Mediterranean fiom those which run southward 
to the desert. The former rivers have the 
shorter course and less volume, but they are 
perennial, while the latter become dry in sum- 
mer, and even when running are lost in the 
sands of the Sahara. The chief river is the 
Muluya, with its tributary the Sharef, which 
drains the northeast of the country and falls 
into the Mediterranean after a course of 400 
miles. Th(' Muluya is of much commei cial im- 
portance. The Sebu was found m 1905 to he 
navigable for liglit boats from the Atlantic to 
near Fez, 125 miles The Kiis, Bu-Regreg, I"ni 
er-Rabia, Tensift, Siis, and Assaka drain thi‘ 
central and western districts and fall into the 
Atlantic, the Dra, Ziz, Ghir, and other stieams 
irrigate the drv plains of Tafilelt, the first men- 
tioned emptying into the Atlantic Ocean. The 
other rivers are lost in the desert All the rivers 
flowing to the sea are obstructed at their mouths 
by sand bars, some of which, the French found 
in 1905, may easily be removed 

Climate. The climate between the central 
range of the Atlas ^nd the sea, under the influ- 
ence of marine winds, is temperate, the thermom- 
eter seldom falling lower than 40® F , or rising 
above 90® F., and during the winter months the 
westerlies bring to this area 20 to 30 inches of 
rain; but in the southeastern districts extremes 
of heat and cold prevail and rain is there un- 
known. The entire country is very healthful 


and has been recommended and used as a health 
resort Malaria, the pest of the other Atlas 
lands, is almost unknown. Good pasturage is 
found as far south as Cape Juby, along the At- 
lantic coast, but dryness prevails throughout the 
Atlas region, though the winter precipitation 
covers the mountain tops with snow. This fact, 
together with the infrequence of wide valleys, 
makes the mountain region unfavorable for a 
large population The settlement among the 
mountains is confined to the valleys where irri- 
gation 18 possible and to tin* lower slopes In the 
Saharan steppes cultivation is impossible, ex- 
cepting in the many small oases where streams, 
fed by the mountain snows, bring surface or 
underground supplies of water 

Flora. The fiora is richer in flowers and 
shinbs than in trees. The forests that once 
covered western Barbary have disappeared and 
Morocco is largely a treeless country, though 
some well-wooded valle\s are found among th(‘ 
northern ranges The cedar, mimosa, cypress, 
and eoik oak have commercial value. The date 
and oil palms, the fig tree, pomegranate, oranges 
and lemons, apricots, peaches, the almond, and 
other varieties of fruit and nut trees are all 
important 

Fauna. The wild animals include the leopard, 
liear, hyena, and wild •hog The bustard, par- 
tridge, and waterfowl abound. The domestic 
animalh comprise the dromedary and the horse, 
both bred ('xtensivcly, and mules, asses, cattle, 
fat-tailed slieep, and goats. 

Mineral Resources. The country is rich in 
iron ore, antimony, and rock salt (north of Fez), 
and gold and silvei, as well as other mineials, 
are r(‘ported. Native hostility has hitherto pre- 
vented Fnropean enterprise from developing 
these resources to any considerable extent. 

Agriculture. Agriciilture and stock raising 
are almost the only industries The alluvial soil 
of the wide plains of the west and east is espe- 
cially adapted to the cultivation of cereals, and 
could be brought to a high degree of productive- 
ness bv the application of modern agricultural 
methods In 1904-05 the French sent several ex- 
peditions inland from the Atlantic to study re- 
sources, and their reports emphasize earlier ideas 
as to the value of agricultural and grazing pros- 
pects The chief agricultural products, besides 
wheat, bai ley, and other cereals, are olives, 
dates, oranges, figs, and other kinds of southern 
fruit, as well as numerous varieties of vegetables. 
Cotton and sugar cane, once extensively culti- 
vated, have now^ entirely disappeared, and the 
cultivation of tobacco is greatlv hindered by the 
adverse sentiment tow’ards its use The manu- 
facturing industries of Morocco arc chiefly de- 
voted to tlie production of leather, pottery, tex- 
tiles, including carpets, metal goods of copper 
and brass, and silvei filigree Fezes are chiefly 
imported from Austria. 

Commerce. The chief exports are hides and 
skins, barley, wheat, eggs, wool, almonds, cattle, 
etc. Imports include cotton goods, sugar, tea, 
provisions, hardw^are, etc. Purchases of clothing 
stuffs and metal wares from Europe are con- 
stantly increasing. The commerce with Europe 
is carried on through the ports of Tangier, Tet- 
nan, Laraish, Rabat, Mogador, Mazagan, Casa- 
blanca, and Safi, all of them, with the exception 
of Tetuan, situated on the Atlantic Fez in the 
north and the city of Morocco in the south are 
the centres of the int<'rior caravan trade. The 
commercial statistics of the country are very 
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incomplete, l>ut the value of the trade passing 
through the ports in 1911 was; imports 04,279,- 
000 francs, exports 83,600,000 francs, in 1012, 
imports 152,407,000 francs and exports 75,047,- 
000 francs. In recent years the foreign trade has 
shown a tendency to increase. In 1012 imports 
from and exports to the United Kingdom were 
valued at 50,725,000 and 15,617,000 francs re- 
spectively; France, 49,953,000 and 16,540,000, 
Germany, 13,209,000 and 17,839,000 As wagon 
roads and bridges are unknown, commodities can 
be moved only at large expense. 

Govemmeiit. By the Franco-Moroccan Treaty 
of March 30, 1912, the Empire of Morocco be- 
came a French protectorate, excepting Tangier 
with surrounding territoiy, which, nominally 
Moroccan, became an “international sphere,” and 
excepting the “Spanish zone” in the north, which, 
together with Ifni, on the coast at the south, lyas 
recognized by France in the Franco-Spanish 
Treaty of Nov. 27, 1912, The shereehan govern- 
ment continues, subject to the control of the 
French and Spaniards in their respective terri- 
tories. The French administration, whose seat 
is at Fez and whose head is the resident commis- 
sioner general, may veto any loan or concession, 
control the relations of natives with foreigners, 
etc. It 18 under the Foreign Office at Pans The 
Spanish zone is administered, under the control 
of a Spanish high commissioner, by a khalifa 
chosen by the Moorish Sultan from two candi- 
dates named by the Spanish government. 

Prior to the establishment of the French and 
Spanish protectorates Morocco was an absolute 
despotism, under a sultan supreme alike in tem- 
poral and spiritual affairs For some years, 
however, the Sultan and his officials had been 
subjected to strong external inlluence, and in 
1906 an agreement was concluded between the 
interested European powers, togetlier with the 
United States, and the Sultan, whicli provided 
for a Moorish police force under command of 
provincial governors assisted by French and 
Spanish officers, for a statt' bank, for tax re- 
form, for purchase of land by foreigners, for 
certain modem methods of government, etc. Tlie 
revenue (for which no reliable statistics were 
available) was derived from monopolies, taxes, 
customs, and gifts. Taxes were collected with 
little system, each taxgatherer being obliged to 
deliver a certain sum regardless of the amount 
collected Refusal or reluctance to pay taxes 
was often followed by harsh measuies — reprisals 
or punitive expeditions An impartial and well- 
regulated system of administration of justice 
was naturally out of the question. Tlie evidence 
of a Jew or a Christian against a Mohammedan 
was considered invalid by the native judges. 
The army of the Sultan in the French protecto- 
rate is under French control. 

Army. Tlie army was being reorganizc^d in 
1916 by the French and was under the command 
of a French general. Service was to be compul- 
sory, substitution being permitted, and for a 
period of four years. The garrison at Fez was 
to consist of two battalions of infantry, two 
squadrons of cavalry, and a mountain battery. 
In addition to this garrison, there are nine bat- 
talions of infantry, five squadrons, four mountain 
batteries, one engineer battalion,. and certain staff 
or administrative troops Companies, squadrons, 
and batteries are commanded by French officers, 
a certain proportion of tlie noncommissioned 
officers also being French In 1915 the compul- 
sory feature of service had not become an ac- 


complished fact but was being gradually intro- 
duced among the many different tribes compos- 
ing the population 

Population. Estimates of the number of in- 
habitants vary widely, the population is often 
stated at 5,000,000 to 10,000,000, though undoubt- 
edly the latter figure is much too large. One of 
the most recent estimate's is as follows: in the 
French protectorate, 3,000,000; m the Spanish 
protectorate, 404,000 , in the territory of Tangier, 
60,000; total, 3,4()4,000. The aboriginal Berbers, 
who dwell ill tlie mountainous districts but 
whose blood is more or leas interfused in the 
population as a whole, form the most numerous 
and important race Arabs inhabit the plains; 
here also, as well as in the towns, dwell the 
“Moors,” a mixture of Berber, Arabic, and often 
other elements, and Arabic in culture. There 
are probably about 150,000 Jews, the Spanish- 
speaking Jews are the moat progressive and pros- 
perous element in the population. There is a 
considerable negro and mulatto population Eu- 
ropeans number about 20,000 Education is in a 
very backward condition, though most males 
liave an opportunity of learning to read the 
Koran. Excepting the «fevvs, the natives are 
among the strictest of Moliammedans The na- 
tive capitals are Fez (with over 100,000 inhab- 
itants), Morocco (about 80,000), and Mekinez 
(about 24,000) 

History. Morocco was a Roman province, 
called Mauretania, and shared in the vicissi- 
tudes of the other Roman provinces of northern 
Afiica during the decline of the Empire It was 
reached by the tide of Arabian Mohammedan in- 
vasion, m 082, but was reduced to submission 
and to Mohaniniodanism only after a spirited re- 
sistance Its people jiarticipated in tlie conquest 
of Spam. For a number of centuries its history 
IS the rise and fall of successive dynasties, of 
which the most celebrated weic the Almoravides 
and the Almohades (qq.v ), who passed over into 
Spain and established then jiowct in that coun- 
try. In fact, during the later Middle Ages Mo- 
rocco was the source vhence new recmforcements 
were constantly drawn for the deelining power 
of the Moors m Spam Mot)rjah dominion in 
Spam came to an end m 1402 with tlu‘ surrender 
of Granada to P'erdiiiand and Isabella by Sultan 
Boabdil el Chico, and Morocco began to gam 
str(*ngth as an empire through the accession of 
the Spanish Moois and Jews. Since 1213 the 
countiy had been under the reign of the Beni 
Mann Berbers, wlio retaiiu'd then hold until 
1524 Then followed the unimpoitant Saadi 
peiiod, lasting to 1550, in which year began the 
dynasty of the Hassani Sheieefs, who reigned 
until 1649 The most important event of tliis 
period was the “Battle of the Three Kings” at 
El Kasar el Kebir in 1578 The deposed Sultan, 
Mohammed Xf, had called upon the Portuguese 
for aid against the reigning Sultan, Abd el 
Malek With 17,000 troops Dorn Sebastian, of 
l^ortugal, marched upon El Kasar, accompanied 
by Mohammed XI The forces of Dom Sebastian 
and Mohammed XI were annihilated, and all 
thiee rulers lost their lives. I’his battle ended 
Portuguese influence in Morocco and greatly 
stren^hened the Empire. Tn 1677 the first for- 
eign ambassador appointed to Morocco was ac- 
ci edited by the English Queen to the “King of 
Marucos and Fesse.” In the same year Henry 
HI of France created a consulate of Morocco and 
Fez. The Filali period began m 1649 and stiU 
continues in the present Sultan. In 1662 the 
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English occupied Tangier. The city was aban* 
doned m 1684 because of the continuous assaults 
of the Moors and the interfeience of home politi- 
cians. This evacuation was considered l>y the 
Moors to be the most glorious victory of the 
Sultan, Mulai Ismail, who was one of the most 
notable of Moorish sultans. Ills death threw 
the country into a state of anarchy which lasted 
for several decades. In 1787 was signed the first 
treaty between the United States and Morocco, 
Washington and Mohammed XVIJl being the 
signatories. In 1781 the first United States 
Consul to Morocco was appointed. War was de- 
clared by Morocco upon the United States m 
1802 because of the war of the United 
States with Tripoli. Peace was declared 
by the Sultan befoie the news of this 
declaration reached America In the seven- 
teenth century the Moorish Empire included 
most of what is now Algeria and exteiidi^l 
south to Guinea The eontinuous breaking off 
of pieces of territory by European nations has 
reduced it to its present area of about 250,000 
8(juare miles, with the southern boundary unde- 
fined. Stimulated liy the success of Abd el 
Khader in Algeria the Sultan Abd er Rahman in 
1830 entered into negotiations with him and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to seize the city 
of Tlem<^en, on the . Morocco- Algerian border 
The resultant treaty with France, which Abd 
er Rahman signed in 1832, included a clause 
promising that he would in no way support or 
communicate with Abd el Kliader When Abd 
el Khader souglit reduge in Morocco iii 1844 the 
French used this act as a reason to occupy the 
town of Oujdah Tangier and Mogador were 
bombarded by the Frencli, and finally the Moors 
were defeated at the battle of I sly A treaty of 
peace followed A few yeais latei, owing to the 
differences which had arisen ns a result of the 
loose provisions of the treaty, the French bom- 
barded the port of Sallee. Thereupon their de- 
mands were granted In 1880 a conference of 
the European powers took ])lace in Madrid for 
the purjiose of estabhsluiig the status of foreign 
residents and the rights and duties of foreign 
diplomatic and consular lepresentativcs in the 
Empire of the Moors The code dra\\n up by 
this conference was a wise one, and its provisions 
operated for peace and prosperity u]) to tlic time 
of the Algeciias Con fei cnee in 1900. Unlike the 
Act of Algeciias, it was designed for this pur- 
pose. The rapid development of Algeria and the 
gaming of Tunisia stimulated French interest 
and gave rise to the dream of a vast North Afri- 
can empire. The development of trade routes in 
Algeria, which extended into Morocco, had shown 
France the desirability of this western empire of 
Islam Coupled with* this was added confidence 
in her diplomatic ability and in the possibility 
of coming to an understanding with England 
concerning African colonial affairs. Undoubt- 
edly the contact between the English and French 
statesmen brought about by the Egyptian affair 
made France the gainer by at least a hint con- 
cerning what England would permit m Morocco. 
In 1894 Mulai el llassan III died, and his son, 
Mulai Abd ul Aziz, came to tlie throne. The new 
Sultan liad certain marked leanings towards 
European standards. These were held in check 
by Bu Hamed, Ins Grand Vizier, who had been 
tile chief adviser of hia father. But in 1900 
Bu IlaiiK'd died, and the young ruler was free 
to attempt to introduce European standards into 
the administration of the country. A certain 


portion of the populace objected to this proce- 
dure, realizing that it placed their country more 
at the mercy of European exploiters and took 
it farther away from Islamic standards. By 
supporting the 8ultan, France permitted the op- 
position against him to become overwhelming. 
In the latter part of >693 trouble broke out be- 
tween the R!f tribesmen and the Spanish forces, 
as a result of which the Moorish government was 
forced to pay Spam an indemnity of 20,000,000 
pesetas, giving a lien upon certain customs 
duties. In 1901 the oases of Timmiraum and 
T’uat were occupied by the French. In 1902 an 
uprising under the leadership of Bu Hamara, 
wlio improperly claimed to be an older brother 
of the Sultan and therefore the rightful ruler, 
gamed aciious proportions. By 1903 native 
authority in Morocco had become so weakened 
by European intrigu(‘ that the Sultan asserted 
himself and dismissed the foreign advisers at his 
court. Tlius two steps had been taken: the rev- 
olutionary element had been enabled to continue 
its opposition; the Sultan had been placed in 
a position where his rethrn to native standards 
could not redeem him in the eyes of the Moors, 
and would condemn him in the eyes of Europe. 
Under European stimulus a situation more or 
less comparable to anarchy had thus been cre- 
ated The seriousness of the situation reached 
its climax in 1904 with the capture by Raisuli of 
Ion Perdieans, a naturalized American citizen. 
The kidnaping was perpetrated by Raisuli purely 
as a political move to protect himself from his 
cn(‘mies who had gained the upper hand and were 
about to have him disgraced and imprisoned 
Although a large ransom was paid for the re- 
lease of Perdiearis, Raisuli's real profit in the 
transaction was that he was given the gover- 
norship of Tangier, and hia enemies were de- 
graded or imprisoned. On April 8, 1904. an 
agreement of vital importance to Morocco was 
entered into by France and England. The gen- 
erally disturbed condition of the country was 
recognized by France as her opportunity to in- 
tervene Intel vention resulted in an agreement 
whereby England, in exchange for a free hand 
in Egypt, granted the same right to France in 
Morocco. This agreement was the precursor of 
the Algeciras convention. The French govern- 
ment piomised to make no effort to change the 
political status of the country, and to maintain 
British commerce on a footing of al>solute equal- 
ity with its own. France in 1904 faced an al- 
liance witJi Germany or an alliance with Eng- 
land That with England meant acceptance of 
British control of Egypt, that with G-ermany 
meant the giving up of all thought of the re- 
covery of Alsace and Lorraine. It was finally 
decided to treat with England, and under Del- 
cass6 the agreement was concluded The out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese war seriously dis- 
turbed the balance of power in Europe. Em- 
peror William took advantage of the fact The 
war had freed him of anxiety concerning his 
eastern frontiers, and in the first part of 1905 
the Russian disasters m Manchuria led him to 
a more or less open demonstration of his inten- 
tions concerning imperialism in the East and his 
desire to gain the friendship of Islam Germany 
had declared, relative to the Anglo-French con- 
vention of April, 1904, that Germany's interests 
in Morocco were purely commercial and that 
consequently she had no pressing interests there. 

On Oct. 3, 1904, agreement was reached 1^- 
tween France and Spain confirmatory of the 
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AnpflO'French a^?wment and, further, providing 
for the establishment of a Spanish zone of in- 
duence in the country north of El Kasar el Kebir. 
The hypothetical line drawn at this time as the 
line of demarcation between the French and 
Spanish zones later became the line of penetra- 
tion of the French inilitjpry forces. 

The ground having been cleared for French 
domination of Morocco and the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a protectorate, a French diplomatic 
mission to the Sultan was arranged. It arrived 
in Fez in January, 1905, and presented to the 
Sultan a comprehensive programme of reforms. 
This programme, which took away practically 
every independent power from the Sultan, 
clearly demonstrated France’s intentions. 

Germany immediately executed a coup d’dtat. 
On March 31 the German Emperor armed un- 
expectedly in Tangier and during his visit gave 
voice to the determination that German inter- 
ests in Morocco would be protected. This an- 
nouncement not only again threw Morocco into 
the European tangle, bi^t struck directly at the 
Anglo-French agreement of 1904. War was immi- 
nent In May Count Von Tattenbach, German 
Minister at Lisbon, visited the Sultan to take 
advantage of the favorable impression made by 
the Emperor’s words and to gain special privi- 
leges for Germany He was successful to the 
extent that on May 28 the French programme of 
reform was rejected in toto on the ground that 
any reforms proposed for Morocco must emanate 
from a conference of the signatories of the 
Treaty of Madrid. By German influence the 
Sultan was induced to request the holding of 
such a conference. The French foreign Minister, 
Delcass(5, having thus failed in his Moroccan 
plans, and having brought the country to the 
verge of warfare with Germany, resigned (June 
6). Rouvier, his successor, in order to avert 
war, reached an agreement with Prince Rodalin, 
the German delegate, on June 8, concerning the 
conference requested by the Sultan Subsequent 
German activities in Morocco urged the French 
to haste, and on September 28 the plans of the 
conference were agreed upon and it was called to 
open Jan. 10, 1906, at Algcciras, Spain. 

The delegates to this conference were from 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Spam, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Russia, Sweden, the United States, and 
Morocco. The Act was signed at Algeciras on 
April 7, 1906, and was proclaimed Jan 22, 1907. 
x\ccording to the Act, as published, the confer- 
ence was “inspired by tlie interest attaching it- 
self to the reign of order, peace, and prosperity 
in Morocco, and recognizing that the attainment 
thereof can only be effected by means of the in- 
troduction of reforms based upon the simple 
principle of the sovereignty and independence of 
his Majesty the Sultan, the integrity of his do- 
mains, and economic liberty without any in- 
equality.” Briefly the programme outlined by 
the Act covered: (i) a declaration relative to 
the organization of the police; (ii) a regulation 
concerning the detection and repression of the 
contraband of arms , ( lii ) an act of concession 
for a Moroccan state bank; (iv) a declaration 
concerning a bethT return of the taxes and the 
creation of new revenues, (v) a regulation con- 
cerning the customs of the Empire and the re- 
pression of fraud and smuggling; (vi) a decla- 
ration relative to public services and public 
works. In this conference Austria alone sup- 
ported the German claims, and German diplo- 
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macy was outmanoeuvred, inasmuch as tW Act 
opened the way to French control of Morocco. 
The French agreements with England and with 
Spain were partially nullified, but on the other 
hand France was given powers which, by a lib- 
eral interpretation of the Act, might be, and 
eventually were, developed into the right to regu- 
late practically all Moorish affairs. To Spain 
the policing of the ports of Tetuan and Earache 
was given ; to France the ports of Mogador, Saffi, 
Mazagan, and Rabat; Tangier and Casablanca 
to a joint French and Spanish police It was 
arranged that in the Imperial Bank France 
should own thrt'e shares of capital as against 
one share for each of the other countries. A com- 
mittee of customs to revise the customs duties 
was provided for; a committee on public works 
to expend a sum equal to 2% per cent of the 
customs duties, and such other committees as 
were needed wer(» arranged for The United 
States Senate ratified the Act on Dec. 12, 1906, 
and the President on December 14. The United 
States, however, added an additional protocol 
declining to assume any responsibility for the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Act. 

In 1907 a French agent, Dr. Mauchamp, was 
killed by natives in Marakesh Demand was im- 
mediately made by France upon the Moorish gov- 
ernment for the punishment of tlie guilty persons, 
and until this demand was complied with Alge- 
rian troops who had seized and occupied the city 
of Oiijdah on the Morocco-Algenan border were 
to remain there The latter part of July the 
Flench construction company engaged 111 the har- 
bor woiks at Casablanca insisted upon running 
a construction railroad through a Moorish cem- 
etery, as a result of which natives attacked the 
French and Spanish workmen and killed a num- 
ber of them On August 5 the town was shelled 
by French warships Several thousand native 
Jews and Moors were killed. Tlie occupation of 
Casablanca followed, and soon the entire Shawia 
district was under French control This was 
in pursuance of the right granted France by th(‘ 
Act of Algeciras to keep older in Morocco, In 
the summer of 1907 Mulai el Ilafld, half broth(*r 
of Sultan Abd ul Aziz, and the lattei’s Viceroy 
in Marakesh, ])roclaimed himself Sultan and de- 
feated the troops of Abd ul Aziz near Settat 
Abd ul Aziz left Fez and sought the prott'ctioii 
of the French warships at Kaliat, later going to 
Tangier to retire into private life Mulai (*1 
Hafid, Jiaving been supported by the French, was 
amenable to their suggestions, and under one 
pretext or another their militaiy operations w'ere 
extended inland from Casablanca until in 1911 
an uprising in Fez, in which a number of French 
officers lost their lives, resulted in the sending of 
a strong body of troops to the capital In 1910 
two of tlie Mannesman brothers, German capital- 
ists and diplomatic agents, personal friends of 
the Kaiser, succeeded in buying from the Sultan 
concessions covering about one-Iifth of the area 
of the country. 

In 1908 Spain had found itself involved in 
a ‘‘little war” with the natives in the Melilla 
district, where Spanish capitalists had extensive 
iron interests In 1911, following the example of 
France, Spain sent troops to the town of Earache 
This aroused the French, and Spain was forced 
to abandon the stand she had taken. In mid- 
summer of this year another Moroccan crisis 
threatened when the* German warship Panther 
was sent to Agadir in southern Morocco, where 
the Mannesman interests had become so impor* 
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taut. The olfieers of tlie Panther entertained the 
most powerful kaids of south Morocco on board 
ship and promised them Germany’s support in 
resisting h>ench control. War in Europe was 
again imminent. France and Germany both 
massed troops on the border ; Belgian troops 
were rushed to the forts of Namur, Li^ge, and 
Derviers, and England became active as an ally 
of France At the same time Spain sent 3000 
troops to Mellila. On September 10 Germany 
replied to the French proposals concerning Mo- 
rocco and asked that eveiy claim of German sub- 
jects to concessions in that country should be 
recognized by France, that no new enterprises 
should be started under the French protectorate 
without being internationalized equally, and for 
a free hand in Morocco The second provision 
concerned the Mannesman concessions On No- 
vember 3 a Franco-Geiman accord was published 
in which Germany recognized the right of France 
to establish a protectorate in Moiocco, both na- 
tions engaged to obtain the adhesion to this 
accord of the other signatories of the Act of 
Algeciras; France ceded to Germany, as com- 
pensation, about 250,000 square kilometers in 
the northern French ("ongo, touching the German 
Kameruns. France retained the right to run 
railroad lines across German territory to con- 
nect different parts of French Central Africa, 
France and Germany agreed to submit to The 
Hague tribunal all difficulties resulting fiom the 
accord, France agreed to safeguard the economic 
equality and commercial liberty for which pro- 
vision was made in existing ticaties, and it was 
mutually agreed to take over the rights and 
obligations in connection with the companies 
holding commercial concessions in Morocco In 
April, 1912, a Franco-Spam sh agreement was 
consummated concerning the administration of 
the country — in the Spanish zone under a Span- 
ish high commissioner to act in conjunction with 
the French Governor-General at Fez. On March 
12 tlie Franco-German agreement was ratified, 
confirming the French right to establish a pro- 
tectorate which was tormally established in 1913 
This was a great diplomatic defeat for (Jermany 
and caused bitter feiding in German official and 
industrial circle's. Soon after that the German 
army was increased, winch was followed hy the 
passing of the thret^ears military law in 
France; this prepared the way for the Great 
European Wai of 1914 On May 30 Fez was at- 
tacked by native tribes and additional Fieneh 
troops were sent to that point fn 1913 Mulai 
Abd el Hafid abdicated and Mulai Yusef be- 
came Sultan at the dictation of French states- 
men In 1914 the line separating tlie French 
and Spanish zones had been extended from Casa- 
blanca to Fez and eastward therefrom to Taza 
From Ou]dah French troops liad progressed west- 
ward to Taza and in the latter part of the year 
Taza surrendered. The dividing line was com- 
plete. The breaking out of the European War 
brought disturbances m Moiocco, as Germany 
had come to be looked upon as a fricmd of Islam. 
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MOROCCO, MAROCCO, or MARAKESH, 

ina'rA-k^sh'. One of the capitals of the Sultanate 
of Morocco It is situated on the north slope of 
the Great Atlas Range, 90 miles from the At- 
lantic coast and 250 miles southwest of Fez 
(Map Africa, D 1). Its location in a large 
plain near the foot of the Atlas is very favor- 
table, the elevation being estimated at from about 
1400 to over 1000 feet The city has a healtli- 
ful though hot climate, but is in a very back- 
ward and dilapidated condition It covers a 
laige aiea, surrounded by a wall, now^ more or 
leas in ruins, wdth a lieight of 25 to 30 ftn't and 
a length of about 7’/L» miles. A large part of the 
space within is occupied by gardens, open areas, 
and niaiket places, but in the built-up portions 
the streets are nariow', crooked, and dirty, and 
the houses are ill-kept, mostly one-stoned, lime- 
and-oarth buildings, with unglazed window open- 
ings. There are 19 mosques. A notable featuie 
IS tlie tower of the Kutubia Mosque, 230 fei't 
high and of tlie type of the Giralda at Seville; 
this IS almost the only stone edifice in the city 
The Imperial Palace comprises an irregular con- 
glomeration of Inuldings and gardens m the 
southern pait of the city, covering 180 acres and 
sun ounded by a wall Of late years it is hut 
sc'ldom visited by the Sultan The only industry 
of note is the manufacture of moiocco leather 
There is still considerable local trade carried on 
w’lth the surrounding country and with the port 
of Mogador (q.v.) Traffic is largely m the 
hands of the Jews, Avho li\e undei repressive con- 
ditions m a separate quarter of the city. The 
number of inhabitants is not known with cer- 
tainty, but is commonly estimated at 50,000 to 
75,000; how^ever, the Annuaiie du Maroc (Al- 
giers) states the population at 80,000, of whom 
about 17,000 are Jew^s and 500 Europeans The 
people are tuibulont in disposition, and crimes 
of violence are common Morocco w^as founded 
about 1070 it reached the height of its pros- 
perity in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
when its population is said to have been 700,000. 
It w^as then a famous Mohammedan seat of 
learning. Its decline w^as brought about by sev- 
eral centuries of civil w’ars and rebellions 

MOROCCO GtTM. See Gums 

MOROCCO LEATHER. See Leather. 

M0R6N, or MORON DE LA FRONTER^ 
in6'r5n' d& U frdn-ta'ra. A town of south Spain, 
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in the Province of Seville, 32 miles southeast of 
the city of that name, on the Guadaira (Mapi 
Spain, C 4). On one of the high and steep hills 
surrounding the town are the remains of a once 
almost impregnable eaatle erected by the Moors 
on Koman foundations and surrounded by triple 
walls and towers. The castle was occupied by 
the French in 1810 and was blown up by them 
on their departure. The inhabitants are engaged 
in the production of olive oil and in the vicinity 
are marble quarries and mines of red hematite 
Pop., 1900, 14,459; 1910, 17,009. 

MO^BON. Bee Mental Defechyes, 

MOBOIN‘0, mo'rdng. A town of central Luzon, 
Philippines, capital of the Province of Rizal. 
It is situated on the north shore of the Laguna 
de Bay, 19 miles east-southeast of Manila. Pop., 
1903, 5276. It is a busy industrial town. 

MOKONG, Thomas* (1827-94). An Ameri- 
can botanist, born at Cahaha, Ala The family 
removed to Massachusetts while he was a boy, 
and he graduated at Amherst in 1848. He stud- 
ied law, but later entere<l Andover Theological 
Seminary, and completed Ins studies in 1853 
During his early life he was devoted to botany 
as an amateur, and m 1888 he undertook an 
extended voyage of exploration and botanical 
collection in South America and visited Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, and Chile. Upon his return, in 
1890, he was made curator of the herbarium of 
Columbia College, in New York City. In con- 
junction with l)r. N L Britton he published An 
Enumeration of the Plants Collected hy Dr. 
Thomas Morong in Paraguay y 18^8-90 He was 
one of the contributors to the International En- 
cyciopcedia. 

MOBONI, m6-r6'ii6, or MOBONE, Giambat- 
tista (c. 1525-78). An ILihan portrait painter 
of the Brescian school, born at Alluno, near Ber- 
gamo He was a pupil of Moretto and was also 
influenced by Lotto. Moroni is the only painter 
produced by the Italian Renaissance who painted 
solely portraits He is an excellent draftsman, 
and his portraits aie direct and characteristic 
likenesses In his best works, like the portraits 
of a “Tailor’’ (National Gallery, London) and 
“Bartolommeo Bunga” (Metropolitan Museum, 
New York), he is likewise a colorist of the first 
rank. Tliough it is always vital, much of his 
work, like the double portrait of a “Gentleman 
and hiB Wife” (Metropolitan Museum, New 
York), is hard and dry in effect. Other good 
examples of his work are “Widower with Two 
Children” (Dublin Gallery) ; “Old Man and 
Boy” (Boston Museum) , portrait of a “Lady” 
(Walters Gallery, Baltimore) ; full-length por- 
trait of a “Man” (Gaidner collection, Boston) ; 
portrait of a “Man” (Wxlstacli collection, Phila- 
delphia ) • A large number of his works are in 
the Brescia, and be is also well represented in 
the galleries of Milan, Florence, Vienna, and 
Berlin His art is too literal for success in re- 
ligious painting, in which he is a follower of 
Moretto. 

MOBOSIin, mo'rd-ze'n^, originally Mobosi. 
A family of Venetian nobles, dating from the 
eighth century. Four of the family became 
doges, three of its women wives of doges and two 
others queens (Tommasina of Hungary and 
Constance of Servia ) , and many of them occu- 
pied other public positions. The first celebrated 
member of the family was Domenico Mobosini, 
Doge from 1148 to 1156. — Marino Mobosini 
was Doge from 1249 to 1252. — Michele Mobo- 
eiNT, Doge for less than a year (1382), was cele- 


brated as a financier. — Andbea Mobosini ( 1668- 
1618) became historiographer of the Republic 
(1698) and held several public offices, besides 
being one of the Council of Ten. He wrote a 
history of Venice from 1521 to 1615, first pub- 
lished in 1623, and fmprese ed espediziom di 
Terra Santa e V aoquisto fatto delV im/pervo d% 
Constant mopoli dalla repuhhlica di Venezia 
( 1627), a history of the Fourth Crusade. — Fban- 
cEsco Mobosini (1618-94) gallantly but unsuc- 
cessfully defended the fortress of Candia against 
the Turks in 1667-69. About 20 years later he 
conquered nearly all of the Morea, which gained 
him the surname of H Peloponne&iaco. He was 
eloc‘ted Doge in 1688 Consult: Morosmi, Fran- 
cesco Morosim il Peloponnesmoo (Venice, 1885) ; 
Bruzzo, F Morosim nella gverra di Candia e 
nella conquista di Morea (Forli, 1890) ; Cicogna- 
Soranzo, Btbhografia veneziana (Venice, 1857, 
1885). 

MOBOT, m0'r6', Aim6 Nicolas (1850-1913). 
A French historical and portrait painter, born 
at Nancy. He studied under Cabanel and at the 
Ecoh* des Beaux- Arts, wliere he was awarded the 
Prix de Rome in 1873 He is best known for 
his portraits of members of the fashionable and 
artistic world of Paris, including Prince d’Aren- 
lierg, Edouard Dumont, and E. Hubert (1906, 
Luxembourg). They are excellent likenesses, 
correctly painted, and cool in color. His battle 
pieces display great action and force One of 
his earliest works, “The Battle of Aquai Sextioc,” 
is m the Nancy Museum; “Rezonville, Aug 16, 
1870” 18 in the Luxembourg, and “Charge at 
Reichsoffen” is at Versailles He became Officer 
of the lA'gion of Honor and member of the 
Institute 

MOBOTOCO, mo'r6-t<Vk6. One of a group of 
sedentary agricultural tribes residing about the 
Oxuquis River, on the border of the Chaco region, 
in southeastein Bolivia. The entire group con- 
stitutes a distinct linguistic stock, the Samu- 
can. The Morotoco are remarkable in being ap- 
parently ruled by the women The men do the 
household drudgery, although thev are tall and 
robust and daring hunters The women refuse 
to have more than two children, strangling any 
born above that number (Jonsult Kcisten, in 
IntcrnationaJ Archiv fur Ethnographic (Leyden, 
1904). 

MOBO VAN DASHOBST. See Mob. 

MOB'PETH. A market town and a parlia- 
mentary and municipal borough in Nortiiumber- 
land, England, on the Wanabeck, 17 miles north 
of Newcastle (Map; England, El). The prin- 
cipal buildings are the fourteenth-century parish 
church of St. Mary, the old clock tower, the free 
grammar school of Edward VI, founded in 1562, 
and the town hall, erected by Sir John Vanbrugh 
The town owns remunerative property, the mar- 
kets, and provides a free water supply It has 
flannel manufactures, iron foundries, collieries, 
quarries, machine shops, brick kilns, tanneries, 
and malt works It is an important market for 
cattle. There arc remains of a castle and gate- 
way. Morpeth was a Saxon town of importance 
before the Conquest and was granted corporate 
privilegfs by Charles II. Pop., 1901, 6158; 1911, 
7433. 

MOBPHE^A (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
morphcy form). A chronic skin disease, some- 
times called circumscribed scleroderma or Addi- 
son’s keloid, consisting of patches, rounded or 
irregular in outline, pale yellow or brown in 
color, and sometimes following the course of a 
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superficial nerve. It occurs usually in young 
adult women, on the breasts, face, and neck 
MOKPHEXTS, mor'fUs (Jjat., from Gk. Mop- 
0ei^s, shaper, fashioner; cf. Gk nop(f}ifi, morphs, 
form, shape). In classic mythology, the son of 
Somnus (Sleep), called the Shapei because he 
shapes or molds the dreams that visit the 
sleeper. He is first mentioned by Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses, XI, 633 ff., and is represented as an 
old man with wings, pouring somniferous vapor 
out of a horn. Consult C. M Gayley, The Classic 
Myths %n English Literature and in Art (2d ed., 
Boston, 1011). 

MORPHINE, mor'fin or -fen, or MORPHIA, 
raor'fi-A (from Lat. Morpheus, god of dreams), 
CitHioNOj HaO,. The most important of the 
20 or more alkaloids existing in opium, of which 
it constitutes one-eighth to one-sixteenth by 
weight. Good opium should contain at least 9 
per cent of morphine when assayed In physio- 
logical activity one-fourth of a grain of morphine 
equals one gram of opium It was first isolated 
m 1816 by Serturner, a chemist of Hanover. It 
OCCU 18 in combination with meconic and some- 
times sulphuric acid, as coloiless, shining, pris- 
matic ciystals, odorless, and having a bitter 
taste It IS soluble in 1040 parts of water at 
176° F and in 6 of alcohol at 140° F, less sol- 
uble in ethei and chloroform, and insoluble m 
benzene. The following are the common tests for 
morjihine. Concentiated nitric acid when applied 
to morphine or its salt gives an orange color, 
changing to yellow^; when it is mixed with iodic 
acid iodine is liberated, which may be recognized 
by the well-known starch test, a neutral solu- 
tion of a morphine salt pioduces a blue color 
with a neutral solution of fciric chloride Mor- 
phine combines with acids to form crystallizable 
salts, which are readily soluble in water and 
alcohol Of these the sulphate, hydrochlorate 
(or muriate), and acetate are used in medicine 
Apomorphine (qv. ), a powerful emetic, is pre- 
pared by heating morphine for some hours with 
an excess of hydrochloric acid 

The therapeutic use's of morphine and its salts 
are similar to those of opium (qv ), but mor- 
phine acts more certainly and (juickly and is 
more readily absorbed than opium, is more suit- 
able for hypodermic use and is less apt to con- 
stipate and cause gastric disturbances 

The habitual taking of nioriihine is not un- 
common. Those addicted to this habit become 
dependent for a comfortable existence on the 
drug and gradually increase the dose until enor- 
mous amounts are taken The habit can be effec- 
tually treated only in institutions where the 
patient can be kejit under constant surveillance. 
See Alkaloidh, Drug Addk'tions 
MORTHOGEN'ESIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
fiop(p7i, inorphf;, form y^veais, genesis, origin, 
from ylypeaffai, g^gnesthai, to become) A term 
proposed by Haeckel, who divides morphology 
(q.v ) into the two codrdmated branches of anat- 
omy and morphogenesis or inorphogenv. Moi- 
phogenesis is tin* equivalent of embryology or 
developmental history. It takes into account the 
gradual development and building up of the form 
of the adult, i.e., the series of changes and the 
mode by which the body and its organs become 
shaped. Haeckid further subdivides morphogene- 
sis into ontogeny (q.v.) and phylogeny (qv.) 
(Consult Ernst Haeckel, Generelle Morphologic 
(ler Orgamsmen (2 vols., Berlin, 1866), new edi- 
tion under title of Pnnzipien der generclirn Mor- 
phologic der Organismen (ib, 1906), 


g MORPHOL'OGT (from Gk. morphs, 

form + -Xoyla, -logia, account, from \4yetv, legem, 
to say). In zo<Uogy, the science of form and 
structure of animals It is baaed on compara- 
f tive anatomy and embryology and lays the foun- 
I' dation for physiology. We cannot well under- 
p stand the structure or anatomy of the fully grown 
animal unless we have the history of tin* devel- 
1 opment of the organism as at whole and of the 
r separate organs The morphologist, whose meth- 

0 ods of study are based on observation and com- 
, parison, must not only be a comparative anato- 
mist, but also an emliryologist He should not 

, only be acquainted with the individual di'velop- 
, ment (ontogeny, qv ), but also that of the class 
B or phylum to which tlie organism bi'longs (phy- 

1 logeny, q v ) Moreover, as the existing living 
7 beings are the desci'ndants of long lines of an- 
) ce.stry, the morphologist should have at his com- 

- mand all the available facts as to the fossil rela- 
[? tives of existing forms. Though we owe the 
I word “morphology” to Goethe, it was first 
b brought into its present extended use by the zo- 

- ologists J Milller and Leuckart. But long be- 
fore the middle of the last century the general 

r morphology of oiganisms was in part discussed 
b by Oken, Cams, Goethe, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 

- Lamarck, Cuvier, Savigny, Owen, and Agassiz 
1 For example, Goethe compared the flowering 
r plant to an axis bearing modified or metamor- 
1 phosed parts or leaves, Savigny discovered that 
, the moutli parts or appendages of the heads 
e of insects were modified l(‘gs, and Carus, Au- 
1 douin, and Strausa-Durckheirn pi'rceived that 

- their head was composed of a number of seg- 
r ments Goc'the, and also Oken, described a seg- 

- mental structure in the veitebrate skull — a the- 
[i ory entirely abandoned by modern morphologists 
1 That portion of the history of zoology called the 
5 Peiiod of Morphology Avas signalized by the 

brilliant results in developmental work of Von 
Baer, Ihinder, J Milller, Tlathke, followed by 
1 the later researehes of Schwann, Schleiden, Koel- 
liker, Huxley, Vogt, Gegenbaui, Haeckel, and 
J their followers. As the result we see numerous 
morphological problems either solved or in a 
^ fair way of solution 

Bibliography. Einst Haeckel, GencreTfe 
Morphologic der Orgnuismen (2 vols, Berlin, 
1866), new edition under title of Prinzipien der 
gcnerellen Morphologic der Oigamsmcn (ib, 
1900) , Carus, Geschichte der Zoologie (Munich, 

3 1872), Gegenbaur, Elements of Comparative 

- Anatomy (Eng trans , London, 1878) , d P Mc- 
Murrieh, Text-Book of Im^ertebrate Morphology 

3 (New York, 1896) , Herbert Speneei, Principles 
of Biology (rev ed., ib., 1808-1900) , W L H 
Duckworth, Morphology and \nthropology (ib.,^ 
1904) , C. B Davenport, Experimental Morphol- 
, ogy (lb, 1908); Arthur Keith, Human Embry- 
X ology and^ Morphology (3d ed , ib , 1010) , also 
J the works of Oken, Cmier, Owen, Agassiz, Hux- 
ley, O and K Ilertwig, and others Stx* Syjvi- 
lirKTRY 

r MORPHOLOGY OF PLANTS. The study 
B wlueh treats of the structure of plants Mor- 

1 ph ology began as a study of the gross structures 
3 of matuie plants, Imt to this there have been 

2 added the minute structures, the development 

- of tissues and of organs, the ontogeny of indi- 
viduals (often called embryology), and finally 

0 the evolution of the plant kingdom ( 8ee 
Botany ) Tliat part of morphology which deal8 

- with tissues is usually called anatomy, the term 
“morphology"' being reserved for the reproditetive 
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stnicturcH ill general. This distinction, however, 
is artificial, especially since vasciilai anat- 
omy 18 joined with the reproductive structures in 
elucidating the evolution of plants. An outline 
of morphology, therefoie, is an outline ot the 
evolution of plants. 

Thallophytes. The two principal gioups, 
alga^ (q.v.) and fungi (qv.), must be considered 
separately, since they hold very different rela- 
tions to the evolution of plants 

Alga \ — The alga^ are the primitive plants, in 
the sense that they preceded the othei groups 
historically All of their structures are related 
to water as a medium, so that the plant king- 
dom, so far as the present floia is concerned, 
began in water. The simplest body is a single 
cell, but in the group the body advances from 
the single cell, through cell colonies of various 
kinds, to many-celled individuals The {)ic\ ail- 
ing forms of the many-celled bodies among the 
algae are simple or branching lilaments, usually 
anchored Among the higher algae the body 
often becomes differentiated into different re- 
gions, notably among the marine forms. Among 
the brown seaweeds, eg., the body of the kelps 
18 differentiated into holdfast, stipe, and Icaf- 
like expansions The simplest form of repro- 
duction IS vegetative multiplication, in which 
new individuals are formed by ordinary cell 
division In addition to this, algte developed 
reproduction by means of spores, which in most 
cases are swimming cells (zoospores) Among 
the algap there appears also sexual reproduction, 
at first the gametes seeming to be alike, then 
differentiating in appearance, bo that they are 
recognized as sperms and eggs The two kinds 
of gametes at first are produced by ordinary 
vegetative cells, but later special cells produce 
them, knowm as oogonia and antheridia. 

Fungi — llie fungi are notably dependent 
plants, in the sense that they depend upon other 
plants and upon animals for their food supply, 
the lack of chlorophyll forbidding food manu- 
facture. Fungi secure food in two ways as 
parasites they obtain it from living bodies, while 
as saprophytes they obtain it from material that 
has been produceil by a living body and is no 
longer connected with it. For example, when 
the lUst fungus attacks w'heat, it is obtaining 
food from living plants ; but wiicn a mold fungus 
attacks bread, it is obtaining food from material 
produced by living plants, but no longer con- 
nected wuth them It is evident that fungi may 
be very useful, as are the soil fungi, 01 they 
may be very injurious, as are the disease-pro- 
ducing fungi. The bodies of fungi range from 
single cells (as the bacteria) to filamentous 
bodies (the mycelia of true fungi), and many 
of the higher forms become quite complex. The 
leproductive methods are also tlie same as those 
of alga*, VIZ , vegetative multiplication, spore 
leproductioii, and sexual reproduction with its 
differentiations Among the higher fungi, how- 
ever, the HcMial reproduction becomes less and 
h*H8 obvious, and in some cases it may have dis- 
appeared. \\ bile the alga; may be said to rep- 
resent the foundation upon whic]i the plant 
kingdom lias been built, the fungi hold no rela- 
tion to the highei groujis, but 111 general are 
regarded simply as degenerate a4(«e. 

Bryophytes. ITie bryophytes lepiesent tin* 
first land plants, having been derived from alga; 
that acquired the land habit, which means ex- 
posure to air as a medium Jlie danger of this 
exposure is the loss of water by the plant, and 


the structures and habits of land plants are ex- 
jilaiiied by this fact. Among the bryophytes the 
Inerwoits ( Hepatiea*, qv.) are the important 
genetic group, having been derived from the 
algie and having given rise to the higher plants. 
The mosses (Musci, q.v ), on the other hand, 
represent a specialized branch from the liver- 
wwts, distinguished from the latter by the leaf 
shoot and the much more complex spore case. 
The establishment of the land habit made pos- 
sible the further development of plants on the 
land surface In consequence of this change in 
the conditions of living, the plant bodies of liver- 
worts are much more compact and possess pro- 
tective stiuctures against excessive loss of water 
by evapoiation Not only are the working bodies 
protected, but the sexual cells are jacketed, so 
that the sex organs (antheridia and archegonia) 
are many-celled The most significant result of 
the land habit was the establishment of an alter- 
nation of generations (qv ), so that sporophyte 
and gametophyte alternate regularly in the life 
history. Among bryophytes the gametophyte is 
the conspicuous generation, because it manufac- 
tures food in addition to producing sex organs, 
and the Hp()ro])hyte is dependent upon it In one 
group of bryophytes {Anthoceros) the sporo- 
phyte 18 green, so that the possibility of an in- 
dependent sporophyte* is evident The further 
jirogress of the plant kingdom is dependent upon 
independent sporophytes, because the free dis- 
play of gieen tissue by a gametophyte means 
conditions unfavorable* for the swimming of 
sperms necessary to fertilization, while the free 
display of green tissue by a sjioropliyte means 
(onditions favorable also for the dispersal of 
spores 

Pteridophytes. The ptendophyto^ represent 
the first vascular plants, the vascular system 
having been developed in connection with an 
independent sporophyte I’lie so-called vessels 
are thick-w'alled, tubular cells that extend through 
the sporophyte and are equipped to conduct 
water. Associated Avith the vascular system are 
the first roots among plants — organs for the 
intake of water — and also the first sporophyte 
l(*aves. The vascular system, roots, and leaves 
represent one mechanism, each part of winch is 
necessarily related to tlie other parts. Among 
the pteridophytes, the chief living representa- 
ti\es of which are the club mosses (Lycopodia- 
les, qv.), the horsetails ( Eqiiisetalea, see Egm- 
SETUM), and the ferns (Filicales, see Fern), 
the conspicuous and independent sporophyte 
js in sharp contrast with the very in- 
conspicuous gametophyti*. Among ferns, e.g , 
the gametophyte (prothallium) is a very small, 
liver wort-like body, often not larger than the 
head of a pin It is among the pteridophytes 
that the structure called the strobilus (qv.) 
appears, a structure that is the precursor of the 
flowei The strobilus is not a feature of all 
pteridophytes, not appearing among ferns, but 
it is a structure liegun by the group. Another 
important fact associated with tin* pteridophytes 
IS the appearance of heterospory (q v. ), for tins 
IS the pn*eursor of tht* seed. This means a dit 
ferentiation of spores into two kinds, one kind 
( microspoi es ) producing the male gametopliyteh. 
and the other kind ( luegaspoi es ) producing tin* 
female gametophytes, Anothei accompaninn*nt 
of heterospory is that the gametophytes an* 
dependent and so small that they remain within 
the spores that produce them, thus disappearing 
fiom ordinary observation. 
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Spermatophytes. The s^ed })lantB are the 
most conspicuous plants of the present flora, 
for they make up nearly all the vegetation com- 
monly observed. They have developed as two 
great groups: the gymnosperms, in which the 
Heeds are exposed, and the angiosperms, in which 
the seeds are inclosed. The gymnosperms are the 
ancient seed plants that arc now much less nu- 
merous than the more modern angiospeims 
Gymnosperms , — The gymnosperms represent 
the first seed plants, continuing and advancing 
the structures of the ferns, from which they 
differ chiefly in the presence of seeds. The vas- 
cular system is notably developed, resulting in 
larger sporophyte bodies and in a larger display 
of foliage The early gymnosperms did not have 
strobili (cones), resembling the ferns in this 
feature, but all othei gymnosperms have strobili 
as a very conspicuous structure The important 
fact about gymnosperms is the existence of seeds 
A seed is derived from an ovule, and an ovule is 
a megasporangiura The differimce between an 
ovule and other megasporangia is that the ovule 
retains its megaspores instead of shedding them. 
This retention of the megaspore means that the 
female gametophyte develops within the ovule, 
that fertilization occurs there, and that the em- 
bryo sporophyte develops there When all of 
these structures within the ovule become incased 
by a hard coat (testa), the total structure ih 
a seed. Among gymnosperms the transportation 
of pollen (pollination) is effected by the wind, 
and after fertilization the egg develops an em- 
bryo, which then passes into a dormant stage 
A(’tivity 18 resumed when the conditions for 8 t*ed 
germination arc present 

Angiospnms — The angiosperms are far more 
varied and abundant than are the gymnosperms 
and constitute the conspicuous vegetation of the 
land surface Three fcatuies of the group stand 
out conspicuously in contrast with the gymno- 
sperms The first feature is the inclosed ovule, 
the inclosing structure being the carpel. This 
means that the pollen grains containing the male 
gametophytes cannot reach the ovule, but are 
received by a special region of the surface of 
the carpel (stigma) This means further that 
the pollen tube must traverse the style, enter 
the cavity of the ovary, reach the tip of an 
ovule, and then penetrate the tip of the ovule 
until the (‘gg 18 reached. The second feature is 
the appearance of the flower, which differs from 
a strobilus 111 having another set of members 
added to the sporophylls, and this set (perianth) 
is usually differentiated into sepals (calyx) and 
petals (corolla). The third feature is related 
closely to the second, for it is the development 
of insect pollination. Many angiosperms retain 
the old method of wind ])ollination, but insect 
pollination is a conspicuous feature of the group, 
and it is associated with the remarkably diversi- 
fied development of the flowers Tt should also 
be stated that among angiospenns the male and 
female gametophytes are riduced to theii low- 
est terms, the former being represented by three 
nuclei within the pollen grain, and the latier 
at the fertilization stage by seven free cells 
within the ovule, one of which is the egg 

Vascular System. The use of the vasculai 
system in interpreting the evolution ol vascular 
plants demands that its important features 
should be indicated. In a cross section of a vas- 
cular stem two very distinct regions are ob- 
served, viz., the cortex and a central cylinder 
called the stele. It is in the stele that the vas- 


cular cylindei of the stem develops. This cyl- 
inder always comprises two regions, known as 
xylem (wood) and phlodm (bast), the former 
being the water -conducting region. Each of 
these regions is characterized by its vessels, the 
vessels of the xylem being tracheids or tracheae, 
while those of the phloem are sieve vessels. In 
general, the xylem of pteridophytes and gymno- 
sperms consists of tracheids, while that of angio- 
sperms is characterized by tracheee. 

There are three types of vascular cylinder 
which represent different stages in the evolution 
of vascular plants 1 'he most primitive type 
of cylinder is called the protostele, which is a 
solid cylinder, in which the phloem completely 
surrounds the xylem This type of cylinder is 
characteristic of all roots and of the steniB of the 
most piimitive ptei idopliytes, such as the club 
mosses. A second type of vascular cylinder is 
the amphiphloic siphonostelc (solenostele), 
whi(‘h is a hollow cylinder ( i.e , incloses a pith 
i(‘gion) in which the phloem occurs on both 
sides of the xylem. This type of cylinder is 
characteristic of the stems of ferns, among 
which a modification of it is found, called the 
polystele The polystele simply means an am- 
phiphloic siphonostele which in the adult plant 
breaks up into separate and more or less scat- 
tered strands, thus breaking up the appearance 
of a hollo\v cylinder. The maidenhair fern is an 
excellent illustration of the amphiphloic sipho- 
nostele, while the common bracken illustrates 
the polystele A third type of vascular cylinder 
IS the ectophloic siphonostele, which is a hollow 
cylinder in which all the phloem is external to 
the xylem, i.e., the xylem is in contact with the 
pith. This type of cylinder is characteristic of 
all the seed plants, and for this reason is re- 
garded as the most advanced type It also has 
its polystelic modification among the monocoty- 
ledons, in which tlie hollow cylinder is broken up 
into separate and scattered bundles as the plant 
matures For this reason the monocotyledons 
are described as having scattered bundles, but 
all young monocotyledons have vascular cylin- 
ders One of the characteristic features of the 
eetophloic siphonostele is the development of 
a cambium layer between xylem and phloem 
wdiich makes possible an increase of the stem 
in diameter. 

In most cylinders the vascular tissues are not 
contunious, but occur in sepaiato strands or 
bundles, sejiarated from one another hv undif- 
ferentiated tissue, called pith rays, which ex- 
tend from the pith to the cortex. In this way 
the pith rays seem to differentiate the cylinder 
into vascular units, which have been called vas- 
cular bundles The character of these bundles 
\arie 8 in the evolution of vascular plants, 
according to the relation between xylem and 
phloem. There are foui such arrangements, 
( 1 ) radial, in which xylem and phloem occur in 
alternating ladii, an arrangement characteristic 
of roots; ( 2 ) concentric, in wfliich the phloem 
•completely sui rounds the xylem. an arrange- 
ment chaiaeteiistic of the stems of ptendo 
phytes, (Jl) collateral, in W’hich xylem and 
phloem occur side by side upon the same radius 
the xylem being towards the pith and the phlohm 
tow'ards the cortex, an arrangement characteris- 
tic of the stems of gynmospenns and dicoty- 
ledons, ( 4 ) amphivasal, in which the xylem 
completely incloses the phloem, an arrangement 
characteristic of the stems of monocotyledons 

Another feature of the vascular system which 
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has proved to be significant in the evolution 
of vascular plants is the relation of the first- 
formed xylem to that which develops later. At 
their first appearance in the stele, the vascular 
elements are laid down at certain definite 
points, these first elements being called the 
protoxylem. From these protoxylem strands 
the later xylem (metaxylem) extends. The 
three situations developed in the evolution of 
the vascular system are as follows. (1) exarch, 
in which the protoxylem occurs at the periphery 
of the stele, and consequently all the rne^taxylem 
is centripetal, (2) mesarch, in which the pro- 
toxylem oc<‘urs more or loss within the stele, 
so that the metaxylem develops both centrip- 
etally and centrifugally , (3) endarch, in which 
the protoxylem develops only centrifugally. 
The exarch condition is characteristic of all 
roots and of most protostelc^: the mesarch con- 
dition 18 characteristic of feins; while the en- 
darch condition is characteristic of all seed 
plants. 

The various combinations of cylinder type, 
bundle type, and protoxylem position indicate 
the relative advancement of any group of vas- 
cular plants. Many other featuies of the vas- 
cular system are being used for the same gen- 
eral purpose, and since the vascular tissue is 
the most persistent of all plant tissues, it is 
through vascular anatomy that we have become 
acquainted definitely with the history of vascu- 
lar plants. 

The best conception of the present condition 
of plant morphology may be obtained by read- 
ing the general articles on Bryopiiytes; Ptebi- 
DOPHYTES ; Sperm ATOPiiYTES ; Tiiallopiiytes ; 
and the more special articles on Alqje, Anoio- 
SPEEMS; Equisetum; Fern ; Fuxgi, Gymivo- 
SPEBMS; HEPATiCiE, Lycopodiales , and Musci. 
A still more detailed account of plant structures 
may be obtained from the separate titles which 
deal with the prominent phenomena and organs, 
such as Alternation of (iEnerattons ; Antiier- 
ibium; Abciiegonium ; Heterospoby, Leaf, 
Root; Seed; Spore; Stem. 
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treat of the modern aspects of morpliology are 
the following* D. fl. Campbell, Structural and 
Systematic Botany (Boston, 1890) , C R. 
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and Chamberlain, Morphology of Angtosperms 
(ib., 1903) ; J. M. Coulter, Plant Structures {2d 
ed., ib., 1904). Moie advanced works are as 
follows; K. E. Goebel, Outlines of Classipeatwn 
and Special Morphology, transluted by Garnsey 
(Oxford, 1887); S. H Vines, Studenfs Text- 
Book of Botany (New York, 1893) ; Eugen 
Warming, Handbook of Systematic Botany, 
translated and edited by M C 1 hotter (ih, 
1895) ; 0. W. Caldwell, Handbook of Plant 
Morphology (ib., 1904) ; G F Atkinson, Elc- 
mentary Botany (3d ed„ ib , 1905) , J M Coul- 
ter, A Text-Book m Botany (ih., 1900) ; C E. 
Bessey, Botany (7th ed., ib., 1908) ; StrasburgiT 
and others, Text-Book of Botany, tianslated l)y 
Porter (3d ed., ih., 1908). Coulter, Barnes, and 
Cowles, A Text-Book of Botany (ib., 1910); 
Coulter and Chamberlain, Morphology of (hfm- 
nosperms (Chicago, 1910); J M. Coulter, Ele- 
mentary Studies in Botany (Now York, 1913). 

MOBFHOTOftOPISM (from Ok. 
morphs, form -f- rpow'i), trope, a turning, from 
rpiveip, irepem, to ’^urn). The study of the 
pheiumienon of the small but distinct charme 
m crystalline form produced by the replacement 


of a chemical element or radical group in a sub- 
stance by another closely related to it. By 
comparing the crystal forms of a senes of closely 
related substances the part played by each con- 
stituent substance may be inferred, especially 
when the substitution methods of organic chem- 
istry are applied to substances having very 
large cheinieal molecules. See Crystallography. 

MOB'PHY, Paul Charles (1837-84). An 
Ameiican chess player, born in New Orleans, La. 
He was remaikably precocious, especially as a 
chess player, and before he was 13 had de- 
feated many well-known amateurs. He studied 
law for several years at the College of South 
Carolina, playing chess only occasionally At 
the first American Chess Congress, which as- 
sembled in New York in 1857, Morphy defeated 
with ease the best players that could be brought 
to meet him He \isited Europe in 1858, and in 
England beat Luwenthal, Boden, and Bird, and 
performed the most astonishing feats in simul- 
taneous games without the lioaid. In Pans 
he won five out of eight games with Harrwitz:, 
and continued his oxbiliitions of blindfold play- 
ing. After his return to the United States, in 
1859, he won seven out of eleven games with 
the visiting German expert Anders sen. He was 
admitted to the bar and began the practice of 
law in New Orleans The strain occasioned by 
his blindfold contesia, howrvoi, had been too 
groat for his mental faculties, and, though he 
aiiandoiK'd chess a J together, he was soon forced 
to relinquish all mental occupation and died 
in retirement During tlie comparatively short 
period of his activity Morphy disiilayed a skill 
that was inexplicable He was at no time a 
elose student of ciiess and he played without 
preparation and with little hesitation, but an 
analysis of his games reveals combinations re- 
markalile for finesse, depth, elegance, and sound- 
ness. These qualities, combined with a won- 
derful memory, made him perhaps the most re- 
markable chess player in modem times. Con- 
sult Lowonthal, Morphi/s Games of Chess 
(London, 1800) 

MOBBA. An Italian game. See La Morra 

MOB'BILL, Justin Smith (1810-98) An 
American legislator and ]>olitical loader He 
Avas born at StralTord, Vt , and after an ele- 
mental y education was engaged in business and 
farming until 1855, though he gave much time 
to study As an anti slavery W hig he was 
elected to Congress in 1854, Avas five times re- 
elected, in 1867 took a seat in the Senate and 
served continuously until his death, a record 
up to that time During the latter part of his 
service in the House he was the l(‘ading mem- 
ber' of the Committee on Ways and Means, of 
which he was chan man from 1865 to 1867, and 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Tariff and 
Taxation. In the Senate he Avas a rabmber af- 
ter 1867, and ehairnian for many vwrs, of the 
Committee on Finance He will be -emembered 
chiefly for his connection with twC unportant 
measures In 1857 he introduced a hill* for the 
establishment, through the aid of public land 
grants, of State colleges throughout the country 
primarily for the purpose of teaching agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, other sulijccts, how- 
ever, not to be excluded. This bill was vetoed 
by President Buchanan, but Ixicame a law in 
1862 through the signature of President Lin- 
coln. By virtue of this act and the supplemen- 
tary Second Morrill Act, so call(*d (1890), there 
had been established, by 1915, 67 institutions 
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giving instruction to 69,000 students. Morrill 
also framed and introduced in the House the 
Morrill Tariff Act of 1861. (See Tariff.) He 
opposed government paper money ( and especially 
the Leg£d Tender Act of 1861-62), and the an- 
nexation to the United States of outlying terri- 
tory. He published The Self-Consciousncaa of 
looted Persons (1886). Consult: F. W. Taussig, 
Tariff History of the United States (New York, 
1888; 5th ed., 1910) ; G, W. Atherton, Legisla- 
tive Career of Jiistm S Morrill ( Waslungton, 
1901); E. J. James, Origin of the Land Grant 
Act of 1SC)2 {Uibana, 111, 1910) 

MOBBILL, Lot Myrick (1813-83). An 
Am(*rican legislator and cabinet officer, born at 
Belgrade, Me. He became a student at Water- 
ville (now Colby) College in 1833, but left be- 
fore graduating to enter a law office at Read- 
field. In 1837 he was admitted to the bar, and 
for several yeais practiced ‘in partnership with 
Timothy 0. Howe In 1841 he removed to 
Augusta, where he won wide distinction as a 
lawyer and public speaker. Although strongly 
opposed to the extension of slavery, he was in 
all other matters in perfect agreement with the 
Democratic party, and became one of the leaders 
of the Maine Democracy. In 1853 and 1854 
he was elected to the Lower House of the State 
Legislature, and in 1856 was elected to the 
State Senate. After Buchanan’s nomination, 
disapproving of his party’s platform, he resigned 
from the Democratic State C^ommittee and allied 
himself with the Rt*publican party. He was 
elected Goviunoi of the State by that party in 
1857 and was nvlected in 1858 and 1859. In 
1861 he was chosen United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Hannibal ILimlin Reelected for a full 
term in 1863, he was defeated by a single vote in 
1868 by Hamlin, but in the following year was 
elected to succeed \Villiam P. Fessenden for 
the remaining jjart of the lattiT’s term. In 
1871 he was again elected to the Senate, but in 
1876 resigned to (.Alter the cabinet of Piesidcmt 
CUant as S(‘cretaiy of th(‘. Treasury. This 
portfolio h^ held until after the inauguration 
of Pre8id(‘nt Hayes in 1877. Thereafter until 
his death he was (ollector of customs for the 
Portland (Me ) distiiot 

MOB^BILLTONT. A city and the county 
seat of Conwaiy Co., Ark , SUniiles by rail north- 
west of Little Rock, on the Arkansas River and 
on a branch of the St Louis, lion Mountain, 
and Soutliern Railroad (Map. Arkansas, C 2). 
It has a trade in cotton and live stock and 
manufactures of cottonseed oil, woolens, ma- 
chine-shop products, lumber, furniture, etc The 
water works and electric-light plant are owm‘d 
by the mumciiiality Pop., 1890, 1644; 1900, 
1707; 1910, 2424. 

MOB^BIS. A city and the county seat of 
Grundy Co., HI., 62 miles southwest of Chicago, 
on the Illinois River, the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, and the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pa- 
cific and the Chicago, Ottawa, and Peoria rail- 
roads (Map: Illinois, II 3). It has St. Angela’s 
Academy, a Roman Catholic institution for w’^o- 
men The city is the centre of a considerable 
trade in grain and cattle, and there are mines 
of bituminous coal and manufactories of oat- 
meal, hardw^are, paper car wheels, leather, cut 
glass, fibre board, novelties, bricks, and tile. 
The water works are owned by the municipality. 
Morris was settled in 1834 and incorporated 
first in 1857. Pop., 1900, 4273; 1910, 4563. 

JCOBBIS. A citv and the county seat of 
VoL. XVI —19 


Stevens Co., Minn., 157 miles west by north of 
St. Paul, on the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern railroads (Map; Minnesota, B 5). It 
is near the Pomme de Terre River, which fur- 
nishes good water power. Situated in a fertile 
agricultural region, Morris carries on a large 
trade in produce, and has several grain eleva- 
tors and flour mills. It is the seat of the West 
Central School of Agriculture and the Assump- 
tion School (Roman Catholic), and contains a 
fine high school, general hospital, and a Carne- 
gie library The water works are owned by the 
city. Morris adoptini the commission form of 
government in 1913. Pop., 1900, 1934; 1910, 
1685, 

MOB^IS, Alexander (1826-89). A Cana- 
dian statesman, born at Perth, Ontario. He 
was educated at the University of Glasgow and 
at McGill University, Montreal, and was called 
to the bar in 1851. Elected in 1861 a Conserva- 
tive member of the Canada Legislative Assembly, 
he strongly supported the movement for the 
confederation of the British- American provinces 
(1862-66). In 1867 he was elected to the first 
Dominion Parliament and in 1869 was appointed 
Minister of Inland Revenue in the first admin- 
istration of Sir John A. Macdonald. He was 
made Chief Justice of the Court of Queen's 
Bench of Manitoba in 1872, but in December 
of the same year he resigned and became Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories (1872-76). He returned to Ontario 
in 1877 and was a member of the Ontario Legis- 
latuie (1878-86) He published: Canada and 
her Resources (1855) ; Treaties of Canada unth 
the Indians of the North-West (1880) ; Nova 
Britannia (1884), a volume of speeches and 
lectures on Confederation 

MOBBIS, Benjamin Wistab (1819-1906). 
An American Protestant Episcopal clergyman 
He w’as born at Wellsboro, Pa , ^aduated from 
the General Theological Seminary in 1846, and 
in 1847 was ordained priest. He was stationed 
as rector at Sunbury, Manayunk, and German- 
town, all in Pennsylvania. In 1868 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Oregon and Washington, 
his diocese subsequently being restricted to the 
former State. During his incumbency he actively 
advanced the (‘ducational and philanthropical 
interests of his diocese, being instrumental in 
establishing St Helen’s Hall, a boarding and 
day school for girls, the Bishop Scott Academy, 
and the Good Samaritan Hospital in Portland. 
He published Presbyterian, Baptist, and Meth- 
odist Testimony to Confirmation (1860). 

MOBBIS, Charles (1745-1838). An English 
song writer of \Velsh origin He was reared 
by his mother, went to America in the Seven- 
teenth Foot in 1764, and on his return to Eng- 
land he was for many years punch maker and 
bard of the famous Beefsteak Society, a conviv- 
ial club founded in 1735. He associated witli 
the party of Fox, for which he wrote many polit- 
ical songs, as “Billjr Pitt and the Farmer.” 
Neglected by his Whig friends, he composed the 
lament, ‘The Old Whig Poet to his Buff Waist- 
coat.” Morris met the Prince of Wales and was 
a frequent guest at Carlton House, where he 
was known as “the sun of the table.” Among 
his best-known pieces are: “The Town and the 
Country,” “A Reason Fair to Fill my Glass,” 
“The Triumph of Venus,” and ^^Ad Poculum.” 
The Prince Ranted him an annuity of £200, and 
the Beefsteak Society gave him a villa nmt 
Dorking, where h(‘ passed his last yeavs, living 
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to be 03. His songs were gatliered under the 
iitlQ Lyrd Urbanwa (1840; 2d ed., 1844). 

MOBBIS, Champs (1784-1856). An Ameri- 
can naval officer, born at Woodatock, Conn. He 
entered the United States navy as a midship- 
man in 1799 and took an active part in the 
operations against Tripoli. In the famous re- 
capture and destruction of the Philadriphia 
young Morns was the first of the boarders to 
reach the deck of that vessel. In 1807 he was 
promoted lieutenant and in 1811 became first 
lieutenant of the Constitution^ Morris was given 
great credit for his woik in the escape of the 
CosUBtituUon from a British squadron, and a 
month later he paiticularly distinguished him- 
self in the capture of the British frigate 
Guerrt^re and was dangerously wounded. Iho- 
moted captain, he was gi\en command of tlie 
new sloop of war Adams, 28 guns. After a suc- 
cessful ciuisc in which he captured a number 
of merchantmen and boldly chased others into 
British ports, he \mi 8 in turn chased by British 
frigates of superior force Forced into the 
Penobscot, he was blockaded by a Biitisli squad- 
ron. While damages were being re}>aired the 
Adatm attacked by a strong British force 
and to save her fioin capture she was deHtrove<l. 
In 1816 Morris commanded the frigate Congress 
in the second siiuadion sent against Algiers, 
but these vessels arrived too late to take pari 
in active operations In 1816 he was ordered 
to proceed to Oregon in the Cemgress and take 
possession of the country about the Columbia 
Hiver; but before starting liis destination was 
ehang^ to the Gulf of ^Mexico, the Spanish col- 
onies of Central and South AnH‘ri<*a being then 
in a state of revolution. After Commodore 
Perry’s death in 1819 Monns succeeded him in 
the command of the South American squadron. 
In 1825 he carried Lafayette back to France in 
the Brandywine. For 13 years he w'as one of 
the navy commissioners, and for a considerable 
time superintendent of the Naval Academy At 
the time of his death in 1856 he was chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrogi^aphy Com- 
modore Morris was a most distinguish(>d, brave, 
able, and energetic officer and by his work and 
example did much to build up tK(‘ navy and in- 
fuse into it an unconquerable spirit. Consult 
Autobiography (Annapolis, 1880) 

MOBBZS^ CuAJiLES D’UaiJAN (1827-80). An 
American classical scholar and (Hlueator, horn 
at Chaimouth, Dorset, England His graml- 
moiher was Mary Philipse Morns (qv. ) He 
was educated at Worcester College, Oxford, and, 
after three years as a scholar at Lincoln Col- 
lege, was a fdlow of Oriel (1851-64). In 18.53 
he eaiiie to New York, was rector of Trinity 
School until 1856, and then founded the 
Mohegaa School, near i’cekskiil From the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York he went in 
1876 to Johns Hopkins as collegiate professor 
of Latin and Or(‘ek. His publications, which 
are marked by many original pedagogical meth- 
ods, include: A Compendious Cram, mar of A itic 
Ch'eek (1869; 4th ed., 1870): a LaUn Grammar 
)(1870; 4th ed., 1876) ; an edition of Thucydides, 
book i ( completed by J. W. White, Boston, 
1887); pajjcrs m learned periodicals; and sev- 
eral Latin and Greek primers and readers. 

IffOBBIS, Claha (1840- ), An Amerieaii 

actress, especially noted tor her suoeegs in tlie 
interpretation of emotioim} rfiJes. 8he was born 
in Toronto, Canada (her real name heing Mor- 
rieo« ) , btii was^reaned in Clrvidiiiid, 


at the Academy of Music slio became a membOi 
of the ballet and afterward leading actress 
Later she played in Cincinnati. She went tc 
New York in 1870 as a member of Daly’a com 
paiiy. In 1872 she made a sensation in Jj\\rtici( 
47 . Conspicuous among her subsequent successes 
were those won in Ahxe (1873), CamiVe (1874), 
and Miss Mufton (1876). Miss Morris became 
known as an actress distinguished for spontane- 
ity and naturalness She was married to F. C 
Harriott in 1874 For some years after 188t5 
she devoted herself mainly to literary work, 
^\ntlng: Little dim Ciou\ and Other Stories 
of Children (1899), A Silent Singer (1899), 
Life on the Stage: My Personal Experiences and 
PecoJfections (1901); A Pasteboard Croun 
(1902) , Stage Confidences (1902) ; The Trouble 
Woman (1904), fiction, The Life of a, Star 
(1906); Left in Charge (1907); New East 
Lynne (1908); A Strange Surprise (1010), 
Dressing Room Rreeplions (1911). Miss Mor- 
iis’w old age was embittered by poverty and 
the complete blindness which overtook her in 
1910 In 1913, the house in which she had lived 
m Yonk(*rs for 37 years having been sold, she 
moved to Wbitestone, L I Consult McKay and 
'Adngate, Famous infcriean Actors of To-Day 
(New York, 1896) Matthews and Hutton, Ac- 
tors and leGcssTS* of (heat Britain and tJw 
United Stales (ib, 1886). 

MOBBIS, Sir Daniel (1844- ). A 

British ayrienllnrist, born at Juoimhor, Glamor- 
gan, Wales, and educated at Cheltenham, the 
Roval College of Science, South Kensington, 
and Trinity College, Dublin. In 1877 he was 
appointed assistant director of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Ceylon, and in 1879 directoi of the Bo- 
tanic Department of Jamaica He was assistant 
dhector of the Royal Botanic Cardens, Kew, 
England, from 1886 to 1898, during which time 
he visited the West Indies and other colonies 
on several special missions connected with the 
improvement of their agiieuituie. While Im- 
perial Commissioner of the West Indian De- 
partment of Agrieultuie (1808 1908) he w^as 
active* in inaugurating agricultural reforms 
\mong the siieeessful enter prise's undertaken by 
him w'as the leestablisiinient of the cultivation 
of Sea Island cotton in tlie \\'Gst Indies After 
his letirement from active' duly h(' sc'rve'd as 
Hcieritific adviser in tropical agriculture to the 
Colonial Office' Morris publislu'd niinieious pa- 
p(*is on horticnlturo, economic botany, and agri- 
cultures especially as related to the West In- 
dies. From 1899* to 1908 he was editoi of the 
IFesf Indian Bulletin, the Quarterly Journal of 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture, and 
from 1002 to 1908 of the Agricultural News, 
Barbaetos In 1893 be was made C.M.(3 and in 
1903 K.C.M.G , and he received the Victoria 
medal eif horticulture. 

mOBBIS, Dina IT. In George Eliot’s Adam 
Bede, tlie character wliich really becomes the 
eemtre of inte'rest for the* novel. 

MOBBIS, Edward Joy ( 1815-81 ) . An Amer- 
ican legislator, diplomat, and author, born in 
Philadelphia. He graduated at Harvard in 1836 
and h<*gan the practice of the la'w m Philadel 
phia. He was a member of the Pennsylvania 
State Assembly in 1841-43, and in Novembe'r, 
1642, Was electee! as a Whig to the Twenty-eighth 
Cmigri'sii, serving from 1843 to 1845. From 
185*0 to 1854 he vias cdiarg^ d’affaires for the 
rnitcd States at Naples. After his return he 
H part m (he mnvHoeid for the^or- 
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ganization of the Kepublican party in Pennayl- 
vania, and in 1856-58 was a Kepublican mem- 
ber of CongresH. From 1858 to 1870 he was 
United States Minister to Turkey. He was a 
frequent contributor to American magazines for 
many years, and published Koteft of a Tour 
through Turk&g, (heece, Egypt-, and Aralna 
Petrwa to the Holy Land (2 vela., 1842) He 
translated, with copious notes and additions. The 
Turkish Empire^ Social and Pohtical (1854), 
from the German of Alfred de Bcs8(\ He also 
translated Theodoie Mugge’s Afraja, ot Life and 
Love in Aoncay (1854), and Ferdinand Greg- 
orovius’ Corsica, Fwtur esque^ Historical^ and iVo- 
cial (1856). 

MOBiBlS, Edwahd Paemelee (1853- ). 

An American Latinist. He was born at Auburn, 
N. Y., graduated at Yale in 1874, and afterward 
studied at the universities of Leipzig and Jena. 
He was piofessor of (Jreek at Drury College 
(1879-84) and professor of Latin at Williams 
(1885-91), and after 1891 professor of Latin at 
Yale, lie was editor of Plautus's Mostellaria 
(1880), Pseiidolus (1890), and Captives and 
Trinummus (1898), and of Horace’s Satires 
(1909) and Epistles tl911). He wiote also 
various philological monographs and levicws, 
especially in coiiiKction with Plautus and Latin 
syntax, and the imjiortant volume On Prmciplea 
and Methods in Latin Syntax (1902). 

MOBBIS, Sill KiiwARi) Patrick (1859- 
). A Newfoundland lawyer and statebinan, 
born at St. John’s, and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa. He was called to the bar 
and entered politics in 1885, being elected a 
Liberal member of the Newfoundland Legisla- 
ture. He became a member of the cabinet of 
Sir William Whiteway in 1889, and was acting 
Attorney-General duiing the greater part of 
1890-95 During the popular agitation for a 
law ratifying the railway contract undertaken 
by Sir Kobert Gillespie" Reid (q.v.), Morris 
headed an Independent Liberal movement (1898- 
1900) favoring the contract In 1903-07 he 
was Minister of Justice and Attorney-General 
in the cabinet of Sir Rol>ert Bond (q.v.) ; in 
1907-09 leader of the Liberal Opposition; and 
then became Premier of Newfoundland He 
was a delegate to the confereme at Ottawa to 
discuss the eii trail ee of Newfoundland into the 
Dominion of Canada (1895); to the British 
Colonial Oftice respecting the French shore ques- 
tion (1897 and 1901), to the Imperial Defense 
Conference, London (1909), the Imperial Con- 
ference (1911), and The Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal (1910). In 1904 he was knighted and 
in 1911 was made a member of the Imperial 
Privy Council. He edited the Newfoundland 
Law Reports, 1R00-I90^f. (St. John’s, 1905), 
known as Morris^ Reports 

MOBBIS, George Pope (1802-64). An 
American journalist and poet, bom in Philadel- 
phia. He founded with Samuel Woodworth 
((pv.) in New York the Mirror (1823-42), a 
literary weekly, which became the Neir Minwr, 
and the Evening Mirror. In these journals ap- 
jieared much early work of Bryant, Halleck, Poe, 
Paulding, Willis" Hoffman, and others, making 
these periodicals important elements in the 
literary development of the time. Morris also 
founded the National Press (1845), out of which 
was developed the Home Journal (1846), in 
which Willis, who had long bex^n associated with 
Mnrris, again collaborated. His Briarchff 
(1826), founded on Kevolutlonnry incidents and 


events, was a popular success. His Poems, col- 
lected for the last time in 1860, contained the 
familiar ballads, “Woodman, Spare that Tree” 
(founded on a real incident), ^‘My Mother^s 
Bible,” ‘‘We Were Boys 'J’ogether,” and “A 
Long Time Ago,” Morris died in New York, 
July 6, 1864. Consult J. G. Wilson, Bryant 
and his Friends (New York, 1880). 

MOBBIS, George Sylvester (1840-89). An 
American educator and philosophical writer, 
born at Norwich, Vt. He graduated in 1861 at 
Dartmouth College, served in the Federal army 
during the first two years of the Civil War, 
and was a tutor at Dartmouth in 1863-64. Af- 
ter spending several years in Germany in the 
study of philosophy and theology, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1870, piofessor of modern languages 
and literature in the University of Michigan, and 
in 1881-89 was professor of logic, ethics, and 
the history of philosophy. From 1878 to 1885 
he also lectured on ethics and the history of 
philosophy at Johns Hopkins University. He 
publislied a translation of Ueberweg’s History 
of Philosophy (2 vols., 1872-74) ; an edition of 
Gregg’s Philosophical Classics (1875); British 
Thought and Thinkers (1880); Kanfs Critique 
of Pure Reason • 1 Critical Exposition (1882) ; 
Philosophy and Christianity (1883); HeqeVa 
Philosophy of the State and of History (1887). 

MOBBIS, Gbxirge Urn am (1830-75) An 
American naval officer, born in Massachusetts. 
He entered the navy in 1846, was commissioned 
lieutenant in 1855, and still held that rank 
when Commandei William Radford’s absence on 
March 8, 1862, left him the senior officer on the 
Cumbciland during its battle with the Confed- 
erate ram Mernmac. Lieutenant Morris’s gal- 
lantry in fighting bis ship until she sank with 
her llags still flying aroused the greatest en- 
thusiasm in the North, and earned his promo- 
tion to the grade of lieutenant commander 
(1862) In May, 1862, when commanding the 
Pott Royal, a steam gunboat, he participated in 
a battle with a nine-gun Confederate battery on 
the James River, and was afterward wounded 
in an attack on Fort Darling. He also took 
part m the attack on Fort Powell, Grant’s Pass 
(1864). He was commissioned commander in 
3866, and in 1874 retired from active service 
on account of ill health 

MOBBIS, GomERNEXiR (1752-1816) An 
American statesman and diplomat. He was 
bom at Morrisania, N Y, Jan 31, 1752, and 
graduated at King's (now Columbia) College 
in 1768. He studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1771. In 1775 he was chosen to 
represent Westchester County in the first Pro- 
vincial Congress of New York, and took a promi- 
nent part in the advocacy of the Americaji 
cause. He served in two succeeding Congresses 
in the same and the following year He was 
one of the recognized leaders of the congresses; 
servi'd on nearly all the important committees, 
among them the committee that drafted the con- 
stitution of the State of New York; and with 
Jay and Livingston had much to do with fram- 
ing the plan of government for the State In 
1777, wh(iii only 25 years of age, he was elected 
to the Continental Congress, in which he served 
until 1780. Immediately upon taking his seat 
he was appointed on a committee to investigate 
the condition of the army at Valley Forge, 
and afterward devoted his energies to securing 
the adoption by Congress ot Washington’s pians 
for the organiiatton and pay of the army. His 
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ability won for him the chairmanship of the 
committee to confer with the British commis- 
sioners on reconciliation who arrived in 1778. 
As chairman of the committee to publish an ad- 
dress to the people of the Colonies on the exist- 
ing condition of affairs he drew up a masterly 
account of the causes of the war, the effoith that 
had been made to achieve independence, and the 
transactions with the Biitisb comniisHioners 
The address was entitled Ohservations on the 
American Revolution, In 1779 he was chairman 
of three other important committees and poi- 
foimed the whole duties of I'ach. During his 
career in Congress Morris di(‘W up several le- 
ports and papers on finance which showed marked 
ability liis services were recognized by his 
appointment as assistant siipei intendent of 
finance in 1781, a position which he held with 
great credit until 1785. It was in this capacity 
that he drew up a scheme foi a system of coin- 
age which, though not adopted at the time, 
ultimately became the basis of the present sys- 
tt‘m He represented Pennsylvania in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 at Philadelphia, 
took a leading part in the debates of that body, 
and the published proceedings showed that he 
made more speeches than any other member, al- 
ways championing a strong national goveiiinient. 
He urged the proportional representation of the 
States in the Senate, and favored a freehold 
suffrage, a good-behnvior tenure for the execu- 
tive, and representation in Congress apportioiuxl 
according to the number of free inhabitants. In 
1789 Morris went to France on pinaH* business, 
and was in Pans at the outbreak of the Fiench 
Revolution. \\o kept a diary duiing his stay, 
and wiote letters which threw mucli light on 
the chaiactei of the events which he witnessed. 
In 1790 he went to London as private agent to 
the British government to conduct negotiations 
regarding the unfulfilled stipulations of the 
Treaty of 1783. His mission was not successful, 
and iie again retuint^d to the Continent In 
1792, wdiile still m Europe, he was appointed 
Minister to France, and served in that capacity 
during the stormy scenes of tlie two (‘iisuing 
years. In 1794 the French government requested 
and obtained his lecall He remained in Europe 
until 1798 In 1800 he was elected from New 
Yoik to the United States Senate, where he acted 
with the Federalists After his retiieinent from 
the Senate in 1803 he took great interest in the 
Eiic Canal pioject, and served as chairman of 
the Canal Commission from 1810 to the time of 
Ins death, which occurred Nov. 0, 1810 His 
biography has bix*n written for the “Ameiieaii 
Statesmen Series’" by Theodore Roosevidt (Bos- 
ton, 1900). An elaborate biography was pie- 
pared by daied Sparks (3 vols , Biiston, 1832). 
Morris's diary and letteis have been published 
in two volumes (New York, 1888). Consult 
also H. C. Lodge, in Historical and Political 
Easay^'i (Boston, 1892). 

MOBBIS^ CouvEBXEUR (1870>- ) An 

American novelist and shoit-story wTiter, born 
in New York City and educated at Yale (B.A, 
1898). He began as a contiibutoi of fiction to 
magazines, and so continued, writing also: 1 
Bunch of Grapes (1897), Tom Beauling 
(1901); Aladdin O'Bnen (1902); The Pagan* a 
Progress (1904); Ellen ami her Man (1904); 
The Footprint and Other Stories (1908), f Cut- 
ting on the Hcren's (1909), Spread Eagle and 
Other Stories (1910); The Voice in the Ewe 
(1910); Ji and Other Stories (1912), If You 


Touch them they Vanish (1913) ; The Incandes- 
cent Lily and Other Stories (1914) 

MOBBIS, Sir Henry (1844- ). An Eng- 

lish physician, born at Petworth, Sussex. He 
was educated at Epsom College, University Col- 
lege, and Guy’s Hospital and established him- 
self in London. He seived as surgeon and lec- 
turer in anatomy and surgery at Middlesex 
Hospital Medical College, examiner in surgery, 
University of London, examiner in anatomy, 
University of Durham, ehairman of the court of 
examiners, Royal College of Surgeons, presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons (1906- 
09), piesident of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine (1910-12), etc 111 1909 he was made 
Baroind. Among his writings are Anatomy of 
the Joints of Man (1879), Swgival Diseases 
of the Kidney (1885), Gynecology (1891), In- 
juries and Diseases of the Genital and Urinary 
Organs (1895), On the Origin and Progress 
of Renal Surgery (1898); Treatise on Human 
Anatomy (1898, 4th ed , 1907), wutli others, On 
Treatment of Inoperable Cancer (1902), Look- 
ing Back — Christian Science Refuted (1909); 
''Suggestion'* in Relation to the Treatment of 
Disease (1910) 

MOBBIS, Henry W. (1806-63) An Ameri- 
can naval oflicer. He was born in New' York 
City, enteied the United States navy m 1819, 
and became a captain in 1856. For some time 
aftoi the outbreak of the* Civil War he was in 
Washington superintending the constiuetion of 
the Pensacola, wliicli vessel, when completed in 
elanuary, 1862, he took safely by the Confed- 
erate Iiatteiies on thi* Potomac lie then joined 
the Federal blockading squadion in the Gulf 
of Mex'ico, distinguishing himself in the attacks 
upon Forts Jackson and St. Philiji, and after 
the capture of N(*w' Orleans was in command 
for a sliort time of the squadron statioru'd there* 
He was made commander in July, 1862. His 
health giving way, he went to New York, whole 
soon afterward he died 

MOBBIS, Jamihs. See Morris, William 
(1786-1858). 

MOBBIS, John (1826-93). An English 
Jesuit, born at Ootacaniund, Madras, India He 
went to England, studied at Harrow and at 
Tiinity College, Cambridge, but aftei a year 
(1845-46), having become a Catholic, he went 
to Rome to ('omplete his training there in the 
English College. He was made canon of North- 
ampton ill 1852, and from that year to 1855 
w'as vice rector of the English College at Rome 
Again returning to England, he acted as private 
secretary to Cardinal Wiseman and his suc- 
cessor, Caidinal Manning In 1867 he became 
a member of the Society of Jesus. Moiria was 
rector of St. Ignatius’ College, Malta (1877-78) . 
professor of canon law and Cliiirch histoiy in St 
Bruno’s College, near St Asaph (1879), and 
from 1880 to 1886 rector and master of novices 
at Roehampton. His principal published w'orks 
are; Condition of Catholics under James I 
(1871), The Troubles of oui Catholic Fore- 
fathers (1875), The Lettei -Books of Sir Amias 
Paulet (1874); Cardinal Wiseman* s Last Ill- 
ness (1871), The Life of Father John Gerard 
(3d ed., 1881) , The Life and Martyrdom of St 
Thomas Bechet (2d ed., 1885). Consult J. 11 
Pollen, Life and Letters of Father John Mot ns 
(London, 1896). 

MOBBIS, John Gottlieb (1803-95). Aii 
American clergyman, born at York, Pa. He 
graduated at Dickinson College in 1823, then 
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studied theolo^^y at Princeton and at Gettys- 
burg Seminary, and in 1827 was licensed as a 
preacher. In the same year he went to Balti- 
more, where he founded the Trinity English 
Lutheran Church, of which he continued to be 
pastor until 1860, when he became librarian of 
the Peabody Institute In 1860 to 1864 he was 
librarian of the Peabody Institute at Balti- 
more. In 1864 he became pastor of the Third 
English Lutheran Church, and in 1874 accepted 
a call to Lutherville, Md., where he was actively 
interested in the founding of the College for 
Women. He was president, in 1877, of the first 
Lutheran church diet at Philadelphia He held 
a number of academic positions, founded the 
Lutheran Historical Society at Gettysburg, Pa , 
piesided over the General Synod in 1843 and 
in 1883, contributed frequently to scientific and 
religious journals, edited the Lutheran Observer 
(182.3-34), and wrote a number of books, among 
which mav be mentioned Life of John irndt 
(1853); Life of Catherine de Bora (1856); 
Quaint Hayvngs and Doings Concerning Luther 
(185h); Fifty Years in the Lutheran Ministry 
(1878). 

MOEEIS, Lewis (1671-1746). An American 
Colonial Governor He was born at Mornsania, 
N. Y , the son of Kichard Morris, a captain in 
Cromwell’s army, who had eniigiated to the 
West Indies aftcT the R(*storation and a few 
years latcT pin chased a tiacd: of 500 acres of 
land on the north bank of the Harlem River, 
in the region lati'i named Mornsania, aftei his 
family Although left an orphan in infancy Lewis 
was well educate'd uiulei the direction of his 
uncle, by whom the Morrisania estate to i\hich 
he fell sole heir in 1601 was increased to neaily 
3000 acies He also inherited a large estate 
in New Jersey, in ivliich Colony he was ap- 
pointed, in 1692, judge of the court of common 
right. After the union of East and West Jer- 
sey and the establishment of New ♦Jersey as a 
royal colony, he was continually prominent in 
public aflairs, serving for many yeais in both the 
Colonial Council and the Assembly. He served 
for a time as Chief Justice of botli New Jersey 
and New York, was appointed acting Governor 
of New .fersey m 1731, and from 17*38 until his 
death was Go\ernor of the Colony. Consult 
W W. Spooner, Historic Families of America 
(New York, 1007) 

MOEBIS, Lewis (1726-98). An American 
patriot during the Revolutionary War and one 
of the signers of th(‘ Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was born at Morrisania, N Y., grad- 
uated at Yale in 1746, and as early as 1767 
became conspicuous as an opponent of the re- 
strictive measures of the British ministry He 
was elected to the Continental Congress in 1775, 
and at the close of the session was sent west 
to secure, if possible, the adherence of the In- 
dians, remaining for some tune at Pittsburgh 
and corresponding with Congress. In 1776 he 
again sat in Congress, did important work on 
committees, and was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence His disinterested 
support of the American cause and his 
sturdy independence brought upon him the de- 
struction of much of his property by the Brit- 
ish army. Giving up his seat m 1777 in favor of 
his half brother, Gouverneur Mon is (q.v.), he 
returned to his estate, and subsequently served 
as a member of the New York Legislature and 
as major general of the State militia 
HOEEIS, Sib Lewis (1833-1907). An Eng- 


lish poet, born at Carmarthen, Wales. After 
graduating from Jesus College, Oxford (BA. 
1855, M.A. 1858), he studied law, was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (1861), and prac- 
ticed as a conveyancer till 1880. Especially in- 
terested in higher education in Wales, he served 
on the governing boards of three Welsh college's. 
On several occasions he stood for Parliament 
in the Liberal interest, but without success In 
1895 he was knighted. His verse comprises 
Bongs of Tuo Worlds (3 vols., 1871, 1874, 1875), 
sonorous and optimistic verse, the Epic of 
Hades (1877), blank-verse monologues; Cieen: 
A Drama in Monologue (1879) ; the Ode of Life 
(1880) , Bongs Unsung (1883), the first volume 
to be issued und(*r the author’s own name, 
(Jycia ‘ A Drama (1886), Bongs of Butam 
(1887) . A ^'lswn of Bamts (1890) , Bongs leith- 
out Notes (1894), Idylls and Lyrics (1896), 
Ilanest-Tide (1901), The Neic Rambler from 
Desk to Platform (1905). To the critic Morris 
is a writer of slight and easy verse on pretentious 
themes 

MOBEIS, Maby (Philipse) (1730-1825). 
One of the celelirated Philipse family, born in 
the Philipse manor house on the Hudson She 
possessed much personal heauty and charm, and, 
according to an insufficiently supported tradi- 
tion, she received and declined an offer of mai- 
riage from Washington, whom she met in 1756 
while visiting hei iirother-in-law Beverly Robin- 
son in New York Two years later she mariu'd 
Capt. Roger Morris, an English officer, and lived 
for many yeais in an elegant mansion — known 
as the Rogi'i Morris House and later as tin* 
Jumel mansion — on the outskirts of New York 
Wiicn the Revolution broke out she remained 
loyal to the enmn, and as a result she was at- 
tainted ot tr(‘asoii and in 1776 her property 
was eonfiscat(‘(l In 1809 her children sold then 
level sionari rights in the confiscated pioperty 
to .Tohn Jaeol) Astor for $100,000 In recogni- 
tion of her loyalty, tin* English government 
made her a grant of $85,000 Mrs. Morris ac- 
companied her husband to England and died at 
York Her mansion was Washington’s liead- 
quarteis from Sept 16 to Get. 21, 1776. Here 
he made plans to defend the Heights and to 
block the passage of the Hudson River The 
liousi' was purchased in 1810 by Stephen ♦Tumel, 
a Freneli wine merchant, and for some time was 
the resort of French i^migi(?s. ♦Tiimel’s widow' 
occupied the hoiisi' until her death in 1865, and 
for many years thei ('after Nelson Chase, the 
husband of Mine JuniePs niece, liv(*d there In 
1903 it was aequiri'd by New' York City to be 
used as a museum of lustoric relics, 

MOBEIS, May ( ?- ). An English 

worker in arts and crafts, danglitci of William 
Morris (1834-96). She was born at Upton, 
Kent, attended Netting Hill High School, and 
studied art with her father She devoted her- 
self to the designing of embroidery and jewelry 
and later lectured wudely on these and similar 
subjects in England and America Miss Mon is 
w’as one of the founders and later iH'C'ame cliair- 
man of the Women’s Guild of Arts She edited, 
with introductions, her father’s collected works 
(24 vols , 1910-14) 

MOBEIS, Michael, Baron Killanin ( 1827- 
1901). An Irish jurist. He was born in Gal- 
W'ay, studied at Trinity College, Dublin, . and 
was called to the Irish bar in 1819 His great 
popularity made his advance in polities very 
rapid. He was elected to the House of Com- 
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monfi in 1865 as a Conservative, was named 
Solicitor-General for Ireland in 1866, Attorney- 
General in the same year, a puisne judge of the 
Irish Court of Common Pleas in the following 
year; and after the abolition of his later post 
of Chief Justice of Common Pleas, he became 
Lord Oiicf Justice of Ireland m 1887. His 
great popularity was due to a kindly nature, a 
contempt for legal subtleties and technicalities, 
and an abounding wit whose expression was 
flavored with a rich Galway brogue. When asked 
once at a London dinner party to explain Irish 
disaffection, he replied that it was a case of 
“a quick-witted people ruled against its will by 
a stupid people” — an epigram that has become 
historic In 11)00 Morns retired from the bench, 
and the same year was made an hei editary 
baron in the peerage of the United Kingdom. 

MORRIS, RicnAED (1833-94). An English 
philologist. lie was born at Beimondsey, was 
educated at St. *Iohn’s College, Battersea, in 
1869 became lecturer on the English language 
and literature in King’s College School, and in 
1871 took holy orders Four years later he was 
made headmastei of the Boyal Masonic Institu- 
tion for Boys at Wood Green, Middlesex, from 
which he retired in 1888 to becotm* master of 
the grammar school of Dedham, Essex. He 
edited a number of publications for the Eaily 
English Text Society, the Chaucer Society 
(notably his Chaucer in six volumes, 2d ed., 
1891), and the Philological Society; and in 1874 
was elected president of the latter. Besides his 
editions of early English works, he published: 
The Etymology of Local 'Names (1857) ; Specie 
mens of Early English (1867) ; EvstO'tical Out’ 
hnes of English Accidence (1872, 2d ed. by Kell- 
ner and Bradley, 1895) : Elementary Lessons in 
Historical English Grammar (1874); Primer of 
English Grammar (1874). From 1882 to 1888 
he turned his attention to Pali and edited four 
of the extensive Buddhist texts for the I’ali 
Text Society. 

MORRIS, Robert (1734-1806). An eminent 
American financier and one of the signeis of 
the Declaration of Independence. He was born 
at Liverpool, England, Jan 31, 1734 At the 
age of 14 ho was s(uit to America and placed 
in the counting house of Charles Willing, a 
rich Philadelphia mercliant, whose partner lie 
became in 1754, continuing as such until 179.3. 
The firm of Willing & Moiris bt'came one of the 
leading mercantile establishments in Ameiica, 
and by thte outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
Morns had already acquired a large fortune. 
Although naturally averse to a rupture with 
Great Britam, he sacrificed his personal inter- 
ests, signed the nonimpoitation agreement of 
1765, and served as a mendier of the citizens’ 
committee that compelled the stamp distributor 
for Philadelphia practically to relinquish his 
office. In Juno, 1775, he became a member of 
the Pennsylvania Committee of Safety, in Oc- 
tober of the same year he was elected to a seat 
in th(3 Legislature of Pennsylvania (to which 
he was reelected in 1776), and in Novemlx^r he 
was appointed by that b^y a delegate to the 
Continental Congress. All three of these offices 
were held by him at the same time As a 
member of Congress he Herv<3d on several im- 
portant committees and signed the Declaration 
of Independence, although he had opposed Lee’s 
resolution of June 7 and absented himself from 
the congressional hall on July 4, when the final 
vote was talcen At the expiration of his term 


in Congress, in 1778, he was electc‘d again to 
the State Legislature, but on account of miscel- 
laneous charges against him in connection with 
his mercantile operations, he failed of reblection 
in the following year. In October, 1780, how- 
ever, he was returned to the Legislature for the 
fourth time It was at this time that the for- 
tunes of the Colonial army reached their lowest 
ebb. Charleston had fallen; Gates had been de- 
feated by Cornwallis; Arnold’s treachery cast 
gloom on the country Munitions and supplies 
were sadly wanting, and Continental ourieney 
had depreciated until it was worth but little 
more than the paper on which it was printtnl. 
In this almost desperate situation. Congress re- 
solvfxl to supersede the old treasury board by a 
superintendent of finance. Morns was chosen 
to the position Feb. 20, 1781, at a salary of 
$6000 a year, and received large powers over 
the finances of the Confederation. His cliii^f pro- 
gramme was to relieve the situation by import 
duties, loans and subsidies from Franc(‘, and to 
iiiauguratt* a policy of i (‘trench men t Ht* was 
unable, liowever, to cairy out the first part of 
his scheme on account of the lefusal of the States 
to confer the necessary powei main Congress for 
the- laying of import duties. On several occa- 
sions he succeeded in borrowing laige sums on his 
personal credit, without which some of the im- 
portant campaigns of the wai would have been 
impossible. Thus the means wliich enabled 
Washington and Greene to carry out the cam- 
paign of 1781 were raised mainly by his exer- 
tions, In 1781, with the approval of Congress, 
he founded the Bank of Noith America and be- 
came a large stockholder in it. This institution 
became of great service to tlie American cause 
and was, to a certain extent, under the control 
of Mon is. He continued to hold the difficult 
and vexatious ofiicc* of Superint(mdent of Finance 
until November, 1784, when he resigned it witli 
a S(‘iiKe of reli(*f. Tn the same year tlie Ihainsyl- 
vania Legislature* had aumilh‘d the chartei of 
the bank, and in ord(*r to obtain its reestablish- 
ment Morris sc’cured an el(‘ction to the Jxsgis- 
lature in 1785 and succeeded in having tlie 
('barter nmewed in 1786 Tn the* latter year he 
w^as again el(‘ct(‘d to the Legislature, and in 
1787 became a memlx'r of tin* Constitutional 
Convention at Philadelphia. had the hoqor 
to nominate Washington for the presidency of 
the Convimtion, but did not take a prominent 
part in the proceedings of that body. U])on the 
organization of the new government, Presid(’nt 
Washington ofi'ered him the position of Secretary 
of the 3>ea8ury. He declined the offer and 
lecomraended Alexander Hamilton, who w^as ap- 
pointed. At the same time, however, he ac- 
cepted a seat in the United States Senate, where 
he served without special distinction until 1795. 
Unfortunate business speculations proved dis- 
astrous, and on Feb. 16, 1798, he entenjd a 
debtor’s prison in Philadelphia, where he was 
confined luitil Aug. 26, 1801. He died May 8, 
1806. Consult. A. S. Bolles, The E'lnancial Ad’ 
ministiatxon of Hohert Morris (New York, 
1878) , W G. Sumner, The Financier and the Fi- 
nances of tfu' American Rnyolution (ib., 1891) ; 
id., Rohei't Morris iih., 1892). The best biog- 
raphy is E P. Oberlioltzer, Robert Moms, 
Patriot and Financier (New York, 1903), which 
is based upon the Robert Morris papers in the 
Library of Coiie-u^Hs, 

MORRIS, Thomas (1776-1844). An Ameri- 
can antislavery leader, born m Augusta Co., 
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Va. fJis fathei removed to Ohio in J705. 
While working on a farm in Clermont County 
he studied law, and was admittcn:! to the bar 
in 1804. Fiom 1800 to 18:U) be was « member 
of the Ohio State Leginlalure. In 18il2 he was 
elected to the United States Senate as a Oemo- 
ciat lie very soon toolc ground on the slavery 
question, however, in radical opposition to that 
held by the nni]ority of his paity. lie willingly 
presented antislavery petitions and ardently de- 
fended the right of petition m the Senate. He 
also spoke strongly against Texan amiexation. 
In 1888, wlien Calhoun introduced a senes of 
lesolutions touching the constitutional status of 
slavery, Moiris intioduced a set ol alternative 
resolutions einhodying a lational and explicit 
statement of the views of the antislavery men. 
On the expiration of his term as Senator his 
constituents, to wRom his views on the slaveiv 
question liad been (Iisjdeasing in the extienie, 
discarded him for Benjamin Tappan. In Man- 
ual y, 1840, at the Deinociatie State Convention, 
he was lead out of the paity, and later iii the 
}ear associated himself politically with the 
iiew Liberty party ((jv) movement. In May, 
1841, he was iioiiunatcd foi Vice President on 
the Liberty party ticket, on wliicJi dames (1. 
Birney had been named for Presulent These 
nominations, which were for the campaign of 
1844, were confiiined at the Buftalo convention 
of the party in 1843. Consult B. F, Morns, 
Life of Thomas Moi'ri^ {Cincinnati, 1856), and 
Smith, The Liberty and Frcc-8oil Parties in the 
Northwest (New York, 1897). 

MOB-illS, Thomas Asnuiiv (1794-1874). An 
American Methodist Episcopal bishop, born near 
Charleston, W. Va. lIis educational advantages 
wcie limited. He w^as oiigiiially of Baptist 
training, but entered the Metliodist ministry m 
1816 Fiom 1834 to 1836 be was editoi ot the 
Western Vlnistuxn {dvocaie. t^lected Bisliop in 
1836, for several yeais he was the semoi Bishop 
of , the cliuich He \vas a member ot the Ceneral 
Conferences ot 1824, 1828, 1832, and 1836 His 
writings include I Disi'outsc on Methodist 
Church (1859; lat<*i cds ) , Seimons (/n 

\arious Subjects (1841, 1859), MisvcHany^ Es- 
says, t^Lctches, ct( (1854J, 1 i^emi-Ceniennial 
Herman (r864). Consult J. F Mailuy, The Life 
of Thomas 1. Moms (New \’oik, 1875). 

MOBKIS, William (1786-1858) A Cana- 
dian statesman. He was born at Paisley, Scot- 
land, was hi ought liy his parents to I^owcr 
Canada (Quebec) in 1801, and a few years 
later entered business 111 Monti cal Dm mg the 
War of 1812-15 he aeived iioth in the miliiia 
and m the navy, and shortly aftm* peace was 
signed resumed business at Peith. He w^as a 
member of the Upper Canada Asstmibly ( 1826- 
36), and in the former yeai became prominent 
by moving and carrying a series of icsolutions 
claiming for the clergy of tlie Chinch of Scot- 
land a share m the lands ri^served by law for 
the use of the Protestant clergy, Imt hitlierto 
monopoli/ed by the Church of England Ills 
name theicaftcr was pionunently idcntiticd with 
the struggle foi the secularization of the cleigy 
reserves. He was selected m tliat behalf to be 
the bearer of a petition to the Bi itisli goveiiiment, 
and in 1837 went to England for that purpose. 
Morris was appointed a member of the Legisla- 
tive Council in 1836. During the rebellion of 
1837-38 in Upper Canada he setved the govern- 
ment as colonel of militia. ‘ In 1844 he was 
ap^iointed lleceivcr General in the administra- 


tion of which William Henry Drapt*r (q.v ) was 
the chief figure. In 1846 he became President 
of the Executive Council, retaining tlmt office 
in the succeeding 8herwood-Daly ministry 
(1847-48). 

His brother, James Morris (1798-1865), was 
elcK'ted to the Upper Canada Assembly in 1837 
and to the Canada Legislative Assembly in 1841. 
He was appointed to the I^egislative Council in 
1844, was Postmaster-General in the Hincks- 
Morin administiation (1851), Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly (1853-54), Speaker of the 
La^gislative Council (1858), ami Keeeiver Gen- 
eral in the Macdonald -Hi cotie administration 
(1862-63) 

MOBBIS, William (1834-96). An English 
poet, aitist, and Socialist. He was born at 
Walthamstow near London, March 24, 1834. 
Morris’s early boyhood was spent in the roman- 
tic region near Japping Forest, where he showed 
at the outset his love for natuie. He was edu- 
cated at Marlborough College, and at Exeter 
Coll(‘ge, Oxfoid HeT(‘ be mingled little in the 
eollege life, hut h(' read swiftly and widely, 
thus (juickly storing m his strong memory a 
stock of knowledge whicli he put to use In 
1854 he was near turning to Homan Catholicism 
as an escape from lehgious perplexities, but the 
impulse passed He mastered Church history 
and Anglican theology, but soon left them lii 
a new enthusiasm for Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Kingsley. It was in 1854 that Morris first 
visited Fiance, whither he went again a year 
later with his friend Edward Burne-Jones (q.v.). 
On this tour he fell so wholly under the spell 
of French Gothic that he gave up his earlier 
purpose of founding a religious brotherhood 
and became an architect. In 1859 he married 
Jane Burden of Oxfoid, who Jiad sat as his 
model and was a noted beauty After trying his 
baud at aiohitoeture and painting, Moiris with 
Hosst'tti, Burm‘-dones, and other friends, es- 
tablished, in 1861, a firm in Ixindon for design- 
ing and manufacturing artistic furniture and 
household decorations As time went on Morris 
took up the manufacture of tapestry and other 
textiles, dyeing, Iniok illumination, ,ind printing 
9Tie old firm of de<*orative art was dissolved in 
1875, and in 1881 Moirm transferied his works 
to Merton Abbey in Surrey. In 1890 he founded 
the famous Kelmscott Press at Hammersmith. 
Tliere many beautiful books were printed, and 
thence, after 1893, he issued b«x>ks ol his own in 
veise and prose. For the ]iractical advancement 
of the lesser arts, and of th<* doctune that all 
things should be made beautifuL Morris did 
more than any other man of his time. At Oxford 
be showed lus liteiarv talent in seveial con- 
tributions in verse and piose to the Oxford wnd 
(Cambridge Mogacuie, which he maintained 
(1856). Two yeais later he published the De- 
fense of Oueneveie, and Other Poems* This vol- 
ume marks a date 111 Jatm* romanticism; and 
never again did Morns suijiass it m force and 
concentration. Afteiward he turned for his sub- 
jects to Homan, Gicek, Norsks Old French, and 
other medwval stones, which he clothed in 
verse with great facility By the Life and Death 
of Jason (1807) and The Earthly Paradise 
he proved himself one of the best 
story -tellei s since Chaucer, his avow^ed master. 
In the summer of 1871 he made a trip ihroiigh 
Iceland. * In 1876 appeared Higntd the Volsung 
and the Fall of the NihlungSy a narrative poem 
approaching the dignity of an epic. 
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Morris wtoia many roraancoH in prose or in 
prose and verse combined; among these are the 
UouBe of the Wolftnga (1889), The Roots of the 
Mountains (1890), The Story of the Ghttertng 
Plain (1890), and The Well at the World*s End 
(1896). In 1890 he published News from No- 
where^ a romantic pastoral, picturing the Eng- 
land of a possible remote future, happy in a 
realized Socialism. As a translator he suc- 
ceeded capitally in his renderings from the 
sagas, and his English translations of the 
/Eneid and the Odyssey have, with their defects, 
fine qualities. In 1886 he became an active 
Socialist, delivering lectures to workmen and 
contributing to the Commonit'eal, the organ of 
the Socialistic Lea^e. He died Oct. 3, 1896, 
leaving to the world a splendid example of the 
man who devotes his wealth and his genius to 
the bettering of visible things and to the spread- 
ing of fine and generous ideals. A collection of 
various of his papers, entitled Architecture, 
Industry, a/nd Wealth, appeared posthumously 
in 1903. 

Bibliography. Riegel, “Die Quellen von 
William Morris’s Dichtung, The Earthly Para- 
dise,’ ” in Erlanger Beitrage zur cnghschen 
Philologie (Leipzig, 1890) ; G. E. B Saints- 
bury. Corrected Impressions (New York, 1895) ; 
Ayraer Vallance, William Morris (London, 
1897). containing a bibliography, J. W. Mac- 
kail, The Life o/ William Morris (New York, 
1899) ; E L. Cary, William Morris, Poet, 
Craftsman, and Socialist (ib„ 1902) ; Holbrook 
Jackson, William Morris ( ib , 1908 ) ; 8 A. 
Brooke, in Four Victorian Poets (ib., 1908) ; 
Alfred Noyes, William Morris (ib., 1909) ; P E 
More, in Bhelhume Essays (7tli series, ib , 
1910); F. E Warwick, William Morns' His 
Homes and Haunts (London, 1912) ; Arthur 
Compton-Rickett, William Moms: A Study in 
Personality (New York, 1913) ; A. Glutton- 
Brock, William Morns: His Life and Work 
(ib., 1914), in the “Home University Library” 
Morris’s Collected Works (24 vols., New York, 
1910-15) w^ere edited, w’ith introductions, by 
his daughter, Mav Morris (q.v ). 

MOBBIS DANCE (from OF. morisque, mo- 
risque, Fr. moresque, from Sp. morisco, Moor- 
ish, from moro, Moor). An obsolete English 
dance of Moorish origin. It seems to have been 
introduced into England about the time of 
Edward III, but it did not become universally 
popular until the time of Henry VII When 
danced in connection with May Day it was 
an elaborate costume dance, and the characters 
of Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, Little 
John, a dragon, and hobbyhorse were introduced 
The costumes of the performers were generally 
decorated with scores of small bells which were 
tuned in musical intervals. There were several 
variations of the morris dance, the two most 
notable being a sword dance, where the per- 
formers leap^ over swords, and a ribbon dance, 
in which the girls danced back and forth be- 
tween colored streamers. At the Restoration 
the morris dance was revived for a time, but 
soon died out. Several modern English com- 
posers have used it as an idealized dance form, 
generally in 4-4 time. 

HOBBIS ISLAND. An island at the south- 
ern entrance to the harbor of Charleston, S. 0 
(Map: 8outh Carolina, E 4) Three small bat- 
teries on Cumming’s Point, at the northern end 
of Morris Island, took part in the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter on April 12-13, 1861. Later 
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the works were strengthened and called Battery 
Gregg, and Battery Wagner was constructed U) 
the south. In the spring of 1863 Admiral Du 
Pont and General Hunter made unsuccessful 
attempts to reduce these defenses. When these 
officers were succeeded by Admiral Dahlgren and 
General Gilmore, early in July, a landing was 
effected on the southern part of the island, but 
on the 11th and 18th desperate assaults failed. 
A regular siege was established and five paral- 
lels were constructed The guns of Fort Sum- 
ter, which were trained to protect the island, 
WTre silenced by the Federal fleet, and on Sep- 
tember 7 General Beauregard ordered the evacu- 
ation of the island. 

MOB^BISON. A city and the county seat of 
Whiteside Co., 111., 124 miles w^est of Chicago, 
on the Chicago and Nort^w^estcrn Railroad 
(Map: Illinois, D 2). It is surrounded by a 
region interested largely in farming, stock rais- 
ing, and dairying, and manufactuies refrigera- 
tors, school furniture, flour, carriages, and con- 
densed milk, and there are two greenhouses 
It has a public museum and library. Pop., 
1900, 2308; 1910, 2410 

MOBBISON, Arthur (1863- ). An Eng- 

lish novelist, widelv known for the realism with 
which he depicts London life, and known also 
as a collector of objects of art and as a wuiter 
on Oriental art A collection of paintings by 
Chinese and Japanese old masters, made by 
him, is now in the British Museum His writ- 
ings comprise Talcs of Mean Streets (1894). 
Martin Hcintt, Investigator (1894), Chronicles 
of Martin Heimtt (1895) ; Adventures of Mar- 
tin Hewitt (1896), The Dorrwgton Deed-Box 
(1897); To London Tonm (1899), Cunning 
Murrell (1900); The Hole m the Wall (1902)‘, 
Divers Vanities (1905), Green Ginger (1909), 
The Painters of Japan (1911); and the plays 
That Brute flimmons (1904), with H. C Sar- 
gent, and A Btrohe of Business (1907), with 
H W. C Newte 

MOBBISON, Frank (1859- ) An 

American labor leader. He was born at Frank- 
town, Ontario, w^as educated in the schools of 
Walkerton, Ontario, became a printer in 1873, 
and graduated in 18>)4 from the Lake Forest 
LlniversHy Law School, where he also studied 
in 1895. In 1897 ho became secretary of the 
Amcncan Federation of Labor He was one of 
the three officials of the American Federation 
of Labor who weie made defendants in the 
Buck Stove case. For a history of the case 
see Mitchetx, John; and consult H W. Laid- 
ler. Boycotts and the Labor Struggle (New 
York, 1914) 

MOBBISON, George Ernest (1862- ). 

A British journalist, born at Geelong, Victoria, 
Australia. He studied for some time at Mel- 
bourne University and completed his education 
at Edinburgh in 1887 In the meanwhile* he 
had seen adventure in the South Sea islands, 
had crossed Australia on foot from north to 
south (1882-83), and had been seriously 
wounded in New Guinea After further travels 
in America and in Morocco, where he was for 
some time court physician, and after a short 
sojourn in Australia, he went to China, walked 
from Shanghai to Rangoon (1894), traveled in 
Siam and southern China as correspondent to 
the London Times ( 1895-96 ), and in 1897 be- 
came correspondent of the Times at Peking, 
where he was present during the Boxer disturb- 
ances of 1900. His views on Chinese affairs, 
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gained by travel and study in every province 
of China, are authoritative. In 1912 he was 
appointed political adviser to the President of 
the Chinese Republic. He wrote An Australian 
m China (1895) 

MOBBISON, Jameb Dow (1844- ). An 

American Protestant Episcopal bishop, born of 
Scottish parents in Waddington, N. Y. He 
received his early education in Canada, gradu- 
ating from McCill University, Montreal, in 
1865. He was minister at Hemmingford, Can- 
ada, in 1869-71, and later at Herkimer, N. Y^., 
and Ogden sburg, where he was Archdeacon from 
1881 until 1897. In the latter year he was 
consecrated first i^rot(‘Htant Episcopal Mission- 
aiy Bishop of Duluth In 1907 he organiztKl 
the diocese of Duluth, of which he became 
Diocesan Bishop. In 1898 he was Paddock lec- 
turer at the General 'llicological Seminary, 
New York. He published t'undamental Church 
Principles (1900). 

MOBBISON, Robert (1782-1834). The first 
Protestant inissionaiy to China, born at Buller’s 
Green, Morpeth, England He learned the trade 
of boot-tree maker after leaving school In 
1797 lie was converted, joined the Presbyterian 
church, and began to improve himself by study. 
In 180.3 he was admitted to lloxton Independent 
Academy, and in the following yeai entered the 
Mission College of Gosport Morrison, having 
been ordained, was sent out in 1807 as the first 
missionaiy. IJnder the protection of some mer- 
chants from the United States settled at Canton, 
he assumed Chinese dress and began the study 
of Chinese. In 1809 he was appointed transla- 
tor to the East India Company’s factory here, 
and while in this position he prepared a Gram- 
mar of the Chinese Language, published 111 
1815. Between 1815 and 1823 appeared the sLx 
thick quarto volumes of his Dictionary of the 
Chinese Language, He also produced several 
vocabularies of Canton -Ihiglish and English- 
Canton His New Testament in Chinese was 
published in 1815, and the Old Testament ap- 
peared in 1818. In that year he founded the 
Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca. It was re- 
moved to Hongkong in 1845 Consult the Mem- 
oir by his widow (2 vols , London, 1839) and 
W. J. 'Townsend, Robert Morrison^ Pioneer of 
Chinese Missions (New York, 1888). 

MOBBISON, William (1785-1866). A 
Canadian explorer and fur trader, born at 
Montreal. He began trapping and trading at 
Fond du Lac in 1802, joined the Northwest Com- 
pany in 1805, and made extensive explorations 
in the Northwest territories. After John Jacob 
Astor gained control in 1818 of fur tiading in 
the United States, Moirison worked for him 
until 1826. He afterward returned to Lower 
Canada. Morrison claimed to have explored 
during the winter of 1803-04* Lac La Biche, or 
Elk Lake, whicli was m 1832 identified as the 
source of the Mississippi by Schoolcraft and re- 
named Itasca. Consult Minnesota Historical 
Society Collections (vol. i, St. Paul, 1872, vol. 
vii, Minneapolis, 1893; vol. viii, St Paul, 
1898). 

MOBBISON, William Ralls (1824-1909). 
An American lawyer and legislator, born in 
Monroe Co., Ill He was educated at McKen- 
dree College, but left before graduation to enlist 
as a private in an Illinois volunteer regiment 
for the Mexican War, and participated in most 
of the battles of Taylor’s campaign. After his 
return he studied law, was admitted to the bar. 


and from 1855 to 1859 was a Democratic mem- 
ber of the Lower House of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, serving as Speaker in the last year. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he organized and 
became colonel of the Forty-ninth Illinois In- 
fantry, fighting at Fort Donelson and serving 
until December, 1863, when he resigned to take 
his seat as a War Democrat in the Thirty-eighth 
Congress ; he had been elected while at the 
front in the preceding year He practiced law 
from 1865 until 1873, and from that year until 
1887 was again a member of the House. Dur- 
ing his congressional career he attained wide 
distinction as an advocate of a radical reduction 
in the tariff, but was never able to secure the 
support of enough members of his own party 
to assure the passage of bills which as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee he intro- 
duced in 1876, 1884, and 1886. The Morrison 
Bill of 1884, embodying the famous ‘‘horizontal” 
tariff scheme, which proposed a straight (or 
horizontal) reduction of 20 per cent from the 
tariff of 1883, was defeated by a slender ma- 
jority formed of Republicans and protectionist 
Democrats led by Samuel J. Randall (q.v.). 
In 1885 Morrison was defeated for election to 
the United States Senate by John A. Logan 
by one vote, and in the following year failed of 
reflection to the House. He was appointed by 
President Cleveland a member of the Interstate 
(/ommerce Commission in 1887, and served un- 
til 1897, for the last six years as chairman. 

MOB^BISTOWN. A town and the county 
seat of Morris Co., N. J., 22 miles by rail west 
of Newark, on the Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western, the Morristown and Erie, and the 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania railroads (Map; 
New Jersey, C 2). Among the features of the 
town are Memorial and All Souls’ hospitals, 
Randolph Military Academy, the Y^iung Men’s 
Christian Association and Young Men’s Cath- 
olic Association buildings, a public park with 
a soldiers monument, and a large public li- 
brary and lyceuni, occupying a handsome edi- 
fice. Here is the site of Fort Nonsense, erected 
by Washington and marked by a memorial 
monument. Four miles from the town, at 
Morris Plains, is the State Hospital foi the 
Insane, which cost nearly $3,000,000, has ac- 
commodations for 1500 patients, and is one of 
the largest institutions of its character in the 
United States Morristown is in the rose and 
peach belt of the State, on a table-land sur- 
rounded by hills rising nearly 700 feet above 
sea level, and is chiefly a fashionable residen- 
tial place with large villas. The only indus- 
trial establishments of any importance are 
hosiery mills and a high-pressure wire factory. 
Its comparatively dry and bracing winter cli- 
mate attracts invalids The government, as 
provided under the original charter of incor- 
poration, is vested in a mayor and a municipal 
council, of which the executive is a member. 
The school commissioners are chosen by popular 
vote. Pop., 1900, 11,267; 1910, 12,507. 

Settleck about 1710, Morristown was known as 
West iSnover until in 1740 it received its 
present name in honor of Lewis Morris, then 
Governor of New Jersey. During the Revolu- 
tion Washington made his headquarters hdte 
from January to May, 1777, and again from 
December, 1779, to June, 1780, occupying dur- 
ing the latter period the old Ford mansion, 
which now belongs to the Washington Associa- 
tion and m which numerous Revolutionary 
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relies are exhibited At the old Speedwell Iron- 
works here the shaft of the Savunnah, the first 
steamboat to cross the Atlantic, was cast, and 
here, from 1837 to 1843, Professoi Morse and 
Alfred Vail perfected the electric telegraph 
Morristown was incorporated in 1865 Consult 
Colles, Authorff and Writers Associated with 
Mornstonm, etc. (Morristown, 1893), and Blier- 
man, Historic MorHstoicn, (ib., l‘H)6). 

MORBISTOWN. A city and the county 
seat of Hamblen Go., Tenn., 42 inilcB nortlu^st 
of Knoxville, on the Houthcin and the Knox- 
ville and Bristol railroads (Map: Tennessee, 
G 2). It is the smt of the Moiristown Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, a Methodist Epis- 
copal institution for negroes. Morristown is 
the commercial centre of a rich agricultural 
region, and is an important poultry and stock 
market, the value of the annual shipments being 
$3,000,000. The manufactures include flour, 
stoves, threshing machines, hosiery, butter, 
hardwood tops and panels, furniture, gloves, vin- 
egar, hariu*ss and saddles, tinware, acetylene- 
lighting plants, monuments, concrete building 
blocks, wagons, leather, brooms, and sash and 
blinds; and there are quarries of vanegated 
marlde and zinc, lead, and iron mines in the 
vicinity. The city owns and operates its water 
works' and elwtrio-light and sewage plants. 
Pop., 1900, 2973; 1910, 4007. 

MORRISTOWN. A town, including the 
village of Morrisville, Lamoille Co, Vt , 50 
miles by rail east by noith of Burlington, 011 
the LamoilU‘ River and on the 8t. Johnshury 
and Lake Champlain Railroad (Map: Vermont, 
C 3) It contains a Carnegie library and the 
People's Academy. Morristown is in a rich 
agricultural and 'dairying country, butter, eggs, 
cream, potatoes, and bay being the chief prod- 
ucts The water works and electric-light plant 
are owned by the village of Morrisville. Pop., 
1900, 2583, ‘1910, 2652. 

MORRO, El. See National Monumenth. 

MOR'ROW, Peince Albert (1846-1912). 
An American dermatologist, boin at Mt Veinon, 
Christian Co., Ky. He graduated as MD fiom 
University Medical College (later jiart of N(*w 
York University) in 1874. Settling in New 
York City, he was clinical professor of veneieal 
diseases *( 1884-90) and clinical piofessor of 
genito-urmary diseases (1886-90) at the uni- 
versity and at Belh'vue llosjiital Medual Col- 
lege * He took active part in the public-welfare 
movement and was president of the Anu'ncan 
Society for Sanitary and Moial Piophylaxis 
from its organization in 1905. He contributed 
many articles to the medical journals and w^as 
one of the editors of the Journa! 0 / Cutaneous 
and Cemto-Vf^nary Th^ca^ses. Among his 
works may be mentioned* \ etierval Memoranda 
(1886, 2d ed., 1905); Drug Eruptions (1887): 
Atlas of and Venereal Diseases (1888- 

80) ; System of (iemto-Vrinary Diwases, Syph- 
Uology. and Dermatology (3 vols , 1892-94), 
Leprosy (1899), Social Diseases and Marriage 
(1904). 4 

MORROW, William W. (1843- ). An 

American lawyer and jurist, born near Milton, 
Wayne Oo , Ind., and educated in the public 
scliools of Illinois and California. Admittt^d 
to the bar in 1869, he served as assistant United 
States attorney for California (1870-74), as 
attorney of the State Board of Harbor Com- 
missroners (1880-83), and as sjiecial coutiwd 
for the United States betor<‘ the French and 


American Claims Commissions (1881-83) and 
-before the Alabama Claims Commission (1882- 
85). From 1879 to 1882 he was chairman of 
the Republican State Central Committee, in 
1884 chan man of the California delegation to 
the Kepui)li('an National Convention, and a 
member of the Foi-ty-ninth to the Fifty-tlrst 
Congieshes (1885-91) After serving as Uniteil 
States district judge for the northein district 
of Cdlifoinia in 1891-97, Morrow became judge 
of the United States Circuit (hnirt and them of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the ninth 
judicial circuit. In 1905 he was one of the 
incorporators of tlu* American National Red 
CioHs Society. 

MORS. The largest island in the Limfjord, 
in northwest Jutland, Denmark (Map* Den- 
maik, B 2). Its area is 139 square miles It 
is in marked contrast with the surrounding 
mainlandy. Iieing mucli more fertile and having 
a somewhat elevated (250 feet) interior, with 
steep coasts. Po]»., 1901, 22,237, 1011, 24,270. 
The chief town is Nykjobnig, with 6918 in- 
Imbitants (1911) 

MORSE (probably from I cel mar, sea -j- ros, 
horse, cf. Norw. losmar, walrus; less plausibly 
from Kiiss. moryii, moizhu, moise, from more, 
sea). An old naiiH* for the Atlantic walrus 
(q V ). 

MORSE. Sw* Costume, J^Icclehiahtical. 

MORSE, Charles Wyman (1856- ) An 

Amenc.in hnaiicuT, boin in BatJi, Me He 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 1877, hav- 
ing more than paid liis way through college by 
sending ice to a New^ Yoik bnvvery company 
Later he engaged in the shipping business in 
Maine, niovong in 1880 to Biooklyn and then 
to New Yolk City Hi^re he established an 
ice business \vhi( h finally, m 1899, iindei the^ 
name of the Aimnican lec Company, expanded 
to include the areas of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Uliis company practically secured a 
monopoly in N(‘W' York. Through political 
affiliations it obtained exclusive wiiarfage 
rights, enabling it to raise jiiices until the 
public clamoi (*aus<‘d an investigation The 
scamlalouH condition then revealed was reg*aTded 
as one of tlie causes of the overthrow of Tam- 
many ILill in 1901 In tlie meanwhile Moise 
liad sold hiB holdings, making a piofit, it was 
claimed, of ov(*r $12,000,000 lie then turned 
to the shipping business Ills efforts to siH'Ure 
a momqioly of the America n coastwise transpor- 
tation service resulted in the combination under 
one ('ontrol of the Clyde Steamship Conqiany, 
the Mallory line, the Metropolitan Steamship 
Company, the Hudson Navigation Company, 
the Ward line, and others Morse also ent(‘r(*d 
the jmhlishing business and wtis inlluential in 
establishing the Butterick Company, of which 
he was first vice president To finance his vast 
industiial undertakings, and especially to make 
possible a spectacular manquilation of Ameii- 
can Ice, Consolidated Steamship, and United 
Copper stocks, lu* secur(‘fl control of a chain of 
nine banks, using methods afterward considered 
questionable. Because of bis connection with 
several of the banks which failed during the 
panic of 1907 and the general belief that in 
a measure Morse was ri'sponsible for the panic, 
hia methods and transactions came up for re- 
view in the Federal courts 4'he National Bank 
of North America (New Yoik), of which he was 
vice pnisident, was closed in January, 1908 
'J’he indictment charged that he had criminally 
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misappliod the funds of this bank { and so 
o{ others also), that “he had enteied upon a 
career of reckless and forbidden speculation,’* 
and that he had concealed his unlawful practices 
by making false entries in the books. Later in 
the same year he was convicted and sentenced 
to 15 years’ penal servitude m Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary, higher courts sustained this decision. 
The case attracted geneial attention, but opin- 
ions regarding the outcome were \ ai lous. Many, 
regarding it as a salutary lesson to those 
who were conducting hig business illegally, re- 
joiced in the ability of the goveinraent to con- 
vict a iich man. Others thouglit that, while 
Morse was guilty, such actions as liis were 
common in Wall Street and that his offense 
was more technical than real. The case was 
important in tliat it gave an impetus to the 
antitrust movement. After Morse had served a 
part of his sentence, his health was leported 
to have been underiiiined, and efforts were made, 
particularly by Ins wife, to obtain a paidon, 
wliicli was granted by Piobident Taft m 1912. 
A sojourn abroad enabled him to u'ciiperate 
rapidly and he ndiinuMl to the CTinted *State8 
the next >eai. From then on lie was involv<*d 
in suits by persons who had lost on American 
Ice stock, ete., Iiut ho again uiequiied coiporate 
interests, btx'oming president of the Hudson 
Navigation Company. 

MOKSE, Edwakd Sylvester (1838- ). 

An Ameiican zoologist and Orientalist, born at 
Portland, Me Koi three yi'ai s he studied at 
the Ijawrence Scientific School, Harvard, under 
Ixiuis Agassiz. He was professor of compara- 
tive anatomy and zoology at Bowdoin College 
(1871-74), lecturer at Ifaivard (1872-73), and 
professor at tlie Imperial University, Tokyo, 
Japan (1877-80), Tliercafter he sened as 
director of the Peabody Museum at Salem, 
Mass , of which he had hocn a founder. Morse 
became known also as a popular lecturoi on 
natural history and Oriental tiavel. His lepu- 
tation as a zoologist was early <*8tablivshed by his 
studies of brachiopods, which proved them not 
to be mollusks, and he was elected a memliei of the 
National Academy of Sciences, also correspond- 
ing or honoraiy ineuiher of many foreign scientific 
and Oriental societies, a fellow of the Ameiican 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and president 
of Uie Anu*rican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (188(5). While in Japan Moiso 
interested himself greatly m the ait, antiqui- 
ties, social customs, and folkloie of the people 
and made a collection of pottery, etc., which 
was boiight by the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton. A catalogue, prepared by Morse, who had 
been made keeper of the collection in 1892, 
appeared in 1901 In 18J58 he was decorated 
with the Order of the Kising Sun, as an expeit 
on Japanese ceramics, he served on the jury of 
awards at the Chicago, Buffalo, and St. I^uis 
expositions; and m 1911 he was president of 
the American Association of Museums His 
writings include: First Book of Zoology 
(1875), Japanese Homes and their Surround- 
ings (1886); On the Older Forms of Terra- 
Cotta Roofing Tiles (1892); Glimpses of China 
and Chinese Homes (1902) , Mars and its Mys- 
tery ( 1906 ) ; besides numerous articles con- 
tribut'd to scientific journals. 

ICOBSE, Harmon Northbop (1848- ). 

An American chemist, born at Cambridge, Vt. 
Ho graduated from Amherst College in 1873 and 
from the University of Gottingen (l^liD.) m 


1876, He was an assistant in chemistry at 
Amherst in 1876-76, and at Johns Hopkins 
University servi'd as associate professor of 
chemistry in 1876-91, as professor of analytical 
chemistry from 1891 to 1908, and thereafter as 
professor of inorganic analytical chemistry and 
director of the chemistry laboratory. Ills re- 
searclies in osmotic prebsiue are of importance 
He publislied Exercises in Quantitative Chem- 
istry (1905) and The Osmotic Pressure of 
Aqueous Solutions (1914) 

MOBSE) Harry Wheeler (1873- ). An 

American physicist, born at San Diego, Cal 
lie graduated at Behind Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity in 1897 and at Leipzig (Ph.D.) in 1901 
He was instructoi (1902-10) and assistant pro- 
fessor (1910-12) in physics at Haivard Llnivci- 
sity and served as professor of chemistry ( 1912- 
13) at the University of California In 1913 he 
nas placed in charge of the scientific work of 
the Western Precipitation Company at Los 
Angeles, Cal lie is translator of Osiwald’s 
Letters to a Painter on the Theory and^Practice 
of Painting (1900) and Fundamental Principles 
of Chemist) y (1907), coauthor of Ostwald and 
Moise's Elementary Modem Chemistry (1907); 
and author of Chemistry and Physics of the 
Lead Accumulator (1912) and monographs on 
spectroscopy. 

MOBSE, Hosea Ballou (1855- ). An 

American author and autliority on Chinese af- 
faiis, born at Biookfield, Nova Scotia. His 
ancestors had settled at Dedham, Mass , as early 
as 1()3G Graduating from Harvaid m 1874, 
Morse entered the Chinese Imperial Customs 
SeiMce as an assistant He was made Deputy 
Commissioner in 1887 and Commissioner in 
1890, and from 1903 till his letirement in 1907 
was Statistical Secietaiy (Commissioner of 
Customs) to till' Inspector General of Customs 
(Chief of the Dc})artment of Statistics, Print- 
ing, and Supplies) In 1885 lie w^as sent by 
imperial deciec on a special mission regarding 
the peace settlement between China and Frame 
From 1885 to 1887 he was also concerned with 
the icoigaiiization of the China Merchants’ 
Steam NaMgatioii Company. In 1889, again by 
special Imperial decree, he wiis appointed Com- 
missioner 111 connection wdth the opening of 
Hunan ProMiice to foieign trade. He w’as highly 
hoiioied by the Manchu government; becanie 
president of the American Association of China, 
vice president of the Cluna branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Socict\, and chairman of the board of 
diiectors of the Y. M. C. A at Shanghai, and 
received the degree of LL D from Western Re- 
serve Unhersity m 1913. His writings include; 
Curremy of China (1906) , Trade and Adminis- 
tiation of the Chinese Empire (1908, lev. ed., 
3913), Guilds of China (1909), International 
Relations of the Chinese Empire^ J8S^-1860 
(1910). 

MOBSE, John Torrey (1840- ), An 

American biograplier He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1800, lectured there on history (1870- 
79), was coeditor with Henry Cabot l^odge of 
the International Review^ and practiced law in 
Boston. From 1879 to 1891 he was an overseer 
of Harvard He was honored with membership 
in the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
His books include: Treatise on the Law Relat- 
ing to Banks and Banking (1870) ; Law of Ar- 
bitration and A Hard (1872); Famous Trials 
(1874) ; Life of Alexander Hamilton (2 vols., 
1876) ; h)f< and iwfteis of Ohm Wendell 
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Bolmes (2 vols., 1896) ; in ‘^American States- 
men Series” (which was edited by him) the 
lives of John Qutncy Adams (1882), Thomas 
Jefferson (1883), John Adams (1884), Ben- 
jamin Franklin (1889), and Abraham Lincoln 
(2 vols., 1893), Life wnd Letters of Colonel 
Henry Lee (1906), 

MOBSE, RicitAKD Caky (1841- ) An 

American leader in the Young Men’s (’hristian 
Association. He was born at Hudson, N Y , 
and was educated at Yale (AB, 1862), and at 
Princeton and Union theological seminaries. He 
was assistant editor of the New Yoik Ohservei 
in 1867-69, and was then ordained to the Pres- 
byterian ministry. As general secretary of the 
international committee of the Y. M. C A. after 
1869, he became prominently identified w^ith the 
extension and supervision of the work in North 
America, and aftei 1872, in its inteicst, made 
several trips to England, the Continent, Aus- 
tralia, China, Japan, Korea, and India He was 
chosen one of the two American members of the 
World's ^Student Christian Fedeiation His 
writings include Roh(*rt R McBurney 1 
Memorial (1899) ; Polity of Young Mens Chris- 
tian Associations (1904); Fifty Yeais of 
Fedeiation of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations of North America (1905): EisUny of 
the North American Young Men's Christian 
{ssociations (1913) 

MOBSE, Saaiuel Finley Breese (1791- 
1872). An American artist and inventor He 
was born at Charlestown, Mass, April 27, 1791, 
and graduated at Yale College in 1810 While 
in college he painted “miniatures on ivory at $5 
and profiles at $1 ” Later, with the American 
painter Washington Allston, he visited England 
and studied there with Allston and witli Ben- 
jamin West In 1813 he leceived the gold medal 
of the Adelphi Society of Arts for a plaster 
model of the “Dying Hercules,” which he had 
used in painting a large picture exliibited the 
same year at the Boyal Academy Returning 
to New York m 1815, he became in 1820 the 
first president of the National Academy of De- 
sign and was appointed in 1835 professor of 
the arts of design in the University of the City 
of New York During this piwiod he w^as con- 
stantly woiking on commissions, among^ his 
sitters being .lames Monroe, Chancidlor Kent, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, and Lafayette He did not 
give his entire attention to art, but was inter- 
ested in chemistry and especially in electrical 
and galvanic experiments, his interest doubt- 
less being awakened in the subject of electro- 
magnetism through conversations with Prof J 
Freeman Dana, who lectured m New^ York on 
that subject m 1826-27 and exhibited an eh‘ctro- 
magnet Morse first conceived the idea of tlic 
telegraph while on hoard the jiacket ship Hully 
on his way from Europe to America in 1832, 
while discussing the then recent discovery in 
France of a method for obtaining the electric 
spark from the magnet Before the close of that 
year a portion of the apparatus which he had 
devised had been constructed in New York, but 
it was not until three years later that, in a 
room at the University, he showed the telegraph 
operating with half a mile of wire. In Septem- 
ber, 1837, be made a public exhibition of his 
discovery and in that year filed his caveat at 
Washington. No result followed his appeal to 
Congress for aid during that session, and Pro- 
fessor Morse visited Europe with the hope of 
enlisting the interests of foreign governments 


in his invention. In this attempt he was un- 
successful, and he returned to New York, where, 
as well as in Washington, he struggled under 
serious privations during the four years winch 
elapsed before he obtained (1843) congressional 
aid In that year, after he had almost yielded 
to despair, Congiess at midniglit, in the last 
moments of the session, appropriated $30,000 
for an exjiei iraental line between Washington 
and Baltimore After this aid had been granted, 
Morse succeeded after many difficulties in es- 
tablishing a working telegraph line, and the 
first message, “What hath God wrought’” was 
s(*nt from the rooms of the United States Sii- 
jireme (’ourt in the capitol at Washington to 
Baltimore on May 24, 1844 From this time the 
tidegraph was an assured success, but Professor 
Morse was frequently involved in litigation to 
maintain his rights under his patents. He also 
was engaged in numerous controversies But 
the number and eharactew of the honors heaped 
upon Professor Morse on account of his in- 
valuable invention have piobably novel been 
equaled in the case of any other American 8e(‘ 
Telegraph. 

Professor Morse set up the first daguei reotyjie 
apparatus and with Prof John W Draper was 
associated iii taking the first dagiierreoty|)(‘H in 
America, he also laid the first submarine tele- 
graph line (in New^ York harbor in 1842) , and 
from him, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States m 1843, seems to 
have come the first suggestion of an Atlantic 
telegraph His last public act was the unveil- 
ing of a statue of Benjamin Fianklm in Print- 
ing House Square, New York He died in New 
York, April 2, 1872 Consult Pnme, Life of 
8 F. B Morse (New York, 1875), and E L 
Morse (ed ), Ins son, Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse^ his Jjetters and Journals (2 vols, Bos- 
ton, 1914) 

MOBSE, Sidney Edwards (1794-1871). An 
Ameiiean journalist, geographer, and inventor, 
a brother of »Samuel F B Morse He was born 
m Charlestown, Mass , graduated at Yale in 
1811, studied theology at Andover and law^ at 
Litchfield, Conn., and m 1815 established the 
Boston Recorder, a W'cekly religious newspaper, 
wiiieh he edited for more than a year In 1820 
he published a small gt'Ography and in 1823 a 
larger one called A New System of Modern 
Croyraphy, of which more than 500,000 copies 
were iiltimatidy sold The success of the book 
was partly due to the later use in it of superior 
map prints in color produced by a new process 
called cerography, which he, with the assistance 
of Henry A Munson, developed in 1839 In 
1823, with his brother Richard, he established 
the New York Observer, another religious 
w^eekly, and he continued to be its chief editor 
and proprietor until 1858 He afterward in- 
vented an instrument called a hathyometer, for 
ascertaining sea depths, exhibited at the Pans 
Exposition of 1869 and in Now York City in 
1870. Besides his works on geography he pub- 
lished Premium Questions on Slavery (1860) 

MOBSELLI, mfir-s^n^, Enrico Agostino 
(1862- ). An Italian alienist and neu- 

rologist, horn at Modena. He graduated at the 
university of that city in 1874, studied psychia- 
try at Reggio under Livi and anthropology at 
Florence under Mantegazza, and subsequently 
became professor of psycliiatry in the Turin 
medical school and physician in charge of the 
insane asylum m the same city. Tn 1889 he 
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was called to Ccnoa to fill the chair of mental 
and nervous diseases; in 1910 be became also 
professor of experimental psychology. Among 
his many works are: II traafusxone de aangue 
(1876, 2d ed., 1886), II smctdto (1879, Eng. 
trang., Smetde, 1882) ; Critica € nforma del 
metodo m antropologta (1880); II magnetismo 
ammalc (1886); Antropologta generate (1887- 
1911); Cailo Darnnn c il darmntftmOy etc 
(1892) ; Manuele di semciottca delle malatte 
mentah (1898); Linda e Tulho Murf't (1905); 
Pstcologta c spiritiamo (1908). Morselli be- 
came coeditor of the Utt>i8ta spenmentale dt 
Freniatria e di Medtmna Legale in 1875 and of 
the Archive di Psichiatrica in 1885 

MOBSHANSK, mOr-shiinak'. An important 
eommorcial town in the CJovernnient of Tambov, 
Kussia, situated near the river Tana, about GO 
miles north -northeast of the city of Tambov 
(Map: Russia, F 4) It pioduees tallow, soap, 
and spirits on a laige scale and is the seat of 
an extensive tiade in agrienltiiral ]>roducts and 
live stock. Pop, 1897, 27,756, 1911, 51,802 

MORTAL'ITY, Statistics of. Se(‘ Life 
I xsiiKwcE, Vital Statistics 

MORTAL SIN. In Koinaii C^atholic theology, 
the name given to the gra\er class of sms, m 
distinction fioni venial sins (qv) For a sin 
to be moital it must be a conscious violation of 
a known divine law, decided upon deliberately 
by a free will, a delilierate choice of an end of 
action ajiart from (lod, and it must usually be 
in a matter of iinportance, because trivial mat- 
ters do not usually determine supreme clioices 
Mortal sin, as its name implies, is believed to 
destroy absolutely the divine life of grace in the 
soul and lender it deserving of eteinal punish- 
ment, unless remitted by perfect contrition or 
by attrition in conjunction with tin* sacrament 
of ])enance (qv ) 

MORTAR (OF, Fi niortic?, fiom Lat. nwr- 
tarniniy mortal , connected with niarms, ham- 
mer, Skt. mar, to crush) A mixture or paste 
of cement 01 lime and sand Mortals may be 
classified, accoiding to the nature of the cement- 
ing substance used, into coinnion lime mortar 
and cement mortal. 

Lime Mortar. Moitar made of common linn* 
IS extensively used because of its intrinsic 
cheapness and the ease with wdiich it can be 
prepared. It sets or becomes hard only in air, 
however, and should consequently not be used 
under water, in wet places, or in freezing 
weather. Its small strength compared with 
cement mortar, however, limits its use to struc- 
tures in which great strength is not required 
In making lime mortar the proportions of the 
mixture are usually about one volume of lime 
to from two and one-half to three volumes of 
sand, with four parts of sand as a maximum, 
the rule being to add sand until the mortar 
works well with a trowel. The lime is placed in 
a layer in a shallow box or in a depression 
scooped out of the sand and then sprinkled 
with a quantity of water from two and one-half 
to three times the volume of the lime This 
being done, the lime should be left to slack un- 
disturbed. It is generally held by engineers 
that the lime should be slacked at least 24 hours 
before it is mixed with the sand. This is fre- 
quently not done, through haste or carelessness, 
in common building operations. It is also im- 
portant that all the water required for slacking 
should be added to the lime at one time, since 
the addition of water after slacking has begun 


retards that process and results in the produc- 
tion of a lumpy inoi*tar. After the lime has 
l)ec*n slacked the sand is spread in a layer over 
its top and the two materials are mixed and re- 
mixed by means of a hoe or shovel until a 
uniform paste is secured. The mortar is then 
ready for use. Formerly all brick was laid in 
lime mortar, hut now, except for small build- 
ings, it has been largely supplanted either by a 
cement mortar or a cement mortar with lime 
Iiaste. 

Cement Mortar. The most valuable of all 
moitars are those made with natural or Port- 
land cements, the latter being preferable (see 
Cemf.nt), as a binding material. The propor- 
tions of the ingredients that are most commonly 
us«‘d are one part cement and two or three 
parts sand To make the mixture, about half 
the sand is spr(*ad in a lay('i* over the bottom 
of the mixing box, the cement is then spread 
in a layer over this sand bed and is in turn 
co\ered with the remainder of the sand The 
mass of e(‘ment and sand is then turned and 
le-iuined wntli a shovel until the two ingredients 
aie thoroughly intermingled. Water is then 
added to the mixture, which is again turned by 
the shovel To cause the mortar to he handled 
on a tiowel more easily and to make it more 
]>lastic and smootli lime paste may be added to 
cement mortar m model ate proportions Where 
cement mortar is us(‘d for bricklaying with all 
the voids filled, there r(‘sults a monolithic mass 
w^hich will break through the bricks themselves 
as readily as through the joints To make 
colored cement mortars various suhstances are 
added, hut tlie elTect is to make the mortar 
w^eaker, and often the color is not permanent 

Pointing Mortar. A sjiecial mortar for pro- 
tecting the joints in masonry, either a rich 
mixture of Poithind cement and sand or neat 
cement 

Grout. A thin or liquid mixture of lime or 
cement is calh'd grout It is used to fill up 
small interstices by pouring it upon the* ma- 
sonry, into the voids of which it is expected to 
find its way 

Water-Tight Mortar is made of varying 
proportions of Portland cement, sand, and lime 

Consult: Heath, A Manual of Lime and Ce- 
ment (New Yolk, 1893) ; I O. Baker, A Trea- 
tise on Masonry Construction (10th ed., ib, 
1909), M A. How^o, Masonrg (ih, 1915) See 
Brickwork, BuILDI^o, Cement, Masonry 

MORTAR. A cannon designed to reach its 
target from above by employing a veiy steep 
angle of fall of projectile For instance, as a 
coast-defense weapon the mortar is used to at- 
tack the deck instead of the armoied sides of a 
ship. In the field it may he used to attack the 
overhead cover of land fortifications, to search 
trenches, or to reach the personnel protected by 
very steep cover Relatively to calibre the 
mortar is sliortei than the howitzer or gun, 
uses angles of elevation as great as 70 degrees, 
secures change in range by varying both the 
projectile cliarge of powder and the angle of 
elevation. In the United States service, mor- 
tars are used onlv in the coast-defense service; 
calibre 12-inch, range about 12,000 yards, w'^eight 
of projectile 1000 pounds In Europe mortars 
of various calibres, from 3-mch up to 16 5-inch, 
wwe used in the field during the European War 
of 1914 The ordnance surprise of this w^ar was 
the great German 42-eentimeter (16.5-inch) 
mortar used in the reduction of the Li^ge forts 
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The length of this powerful weapon was about 

24 feet, diameter of bore inches, weight of 
shell 17 GO pounds, bursting charge 400 pounds 
high explosive, ranges used from 8300 to 15,000 
meters The gun and carriage were drawn by 
large tractors At Namur the great Austrian 
12*inch Skoda mortars were used, also German 
^3-iuth and sin.illei. See Howitzer, Coast 
Aktilekry, Heavy Fibui Artilijsry; Ord- 
nance, ARI'ILLERY. 

MOBTABA, mor-ta'r6. A town in the Prov- 
ince of Pavia, Italy, situated on the Arbogna, 

25 miles southwest of Milan (Map Italy, B 2) 
Its Gothic church of San Loienzo contains paint- 
ings by Lamm and Ferrari Tliere is a techni- 
cal school and a theatre. Manufactures of 
machines and hats are earried on. Cheese is 
produced. At the battle of Mortara, March 21, 
1849, the Austrians defeated the Sardinians. 
Pop. (commune) , 1901, 8631; 1911, 10,468 

MOBTABA, Edoar. A Jewisli boy whose 
alleged abduction excited much interest in 
Europe in 1858 and following years. He was 
the son of Momolo Mortara, a resident of 
Bologna, and was forcibly taken from his 
father’s house on June 23, 1858, by the au- 
thorities on the ground that ho had been bap- 
tized into Christianity by a Roman Catholic 
maidservant 3 lie efforts of the parents to 
recover the boy aroused much sympathy, even 
from some Catholic ruleis in Europe, but were 
unsuccessful. Apparently of his owm choice he 
remained with the church authorities, was edu- 
cated for the priestliood, became an Augustinian 
monk, and has preached as a missionary in the 
German cities and in New York A drama by 
Moos, Mortara, or the Pope and Ins Inquisitors 
(Cincinnati, 1860), w’as founded on the case 
Consult The True Story of the Jetmsh Boy 
Edqar Mortal a (London, 1860). 

MOBTAB VESSEL. A vessel fitted for 
carrying and operating a mortar. Such a vessel 
requires good beam and a strong deck to resist 
the recoil of the mortar. During the Civil War 
schooners were used as mortar vessels In 
Europe ketch -built vesscds were largely used for 
this purpose, the so-called bomb ketch being a 
frequent adjunct to a fleet in conducting opera- 
tions against land defenses. Mortars are no 
longer used, bigh-angle fire being obtained from 
longer guns, so that mortar vessels are obsolete. 

MOBTE D’ABTHUB, mOrt d/ir'tur' (OF., 
the death of Arthur). The name applied, in 
slightly varying forms, to several versions of 
the Arthurian legend and cognate stories (See 
Arthur.) There are two English metrical ro- 
mances of the name, each existing in a single 
manuscript and probably based on French orig- 
inals. But in more than one way the most im- 
portant work bearing this name is the celebrated 
redaction or blending by Sir Thomas Malory of 
French and English romances. It was com- 
pleted in 1469 and first printed, by Caxton, in 
1485. Of this edition but two copies exist, the 
only perfect one in New York; a scholarly re- 
print of it, with valuable editorial matter, was 
made by Sommer (Jxmdon, 1889). The book 
probably did more than any other influence to 
nationalize the Arthurian legend, and the poets, 
from Spenser to Tennyson (in^^the Idylls of the 
King), have drawn abundantly on its treasures. 
The best modern editions, besides that men- 
tioned above, are by Israel Gollancz, “Temple 
Classics^* (4 vols., New York, 1900); Edward 
Strachey (ib., 1907); the Everyman ^ition (2 


vols., ib., 1908) ; Ernest Rhys (ib., 1909). Con- 
sult* J. L. Weston, Survey of Arthuria/n Ro- 
mance (1905); G. H Maynadier, Arthur of the 
English Poets (Boston, 1907) , H O. Sommer 
(ed.), Vulgate \ ersion Arthurian Romances, 
published by •the Carnegie Institution (Wash- 
ington, 1909-12) 

MOBTEMABT^ mOrt'mftr', Francois Ath6- 
NAIS DE Rociiechouart de See Montespan, 
Marquise de 

MORTGAGE, mdr'gflj (OF mortgaige, mor- 
gage, Fr mortgage, from mort, from Lat. mor- 
tuus, dead, from niori, Skt. mar, to die -f- gage, 
ML. vadium, tradium, from Goth wadi, OHG. 
iietti, Ger Wette, AS wedd, archaic Eng wed, 
Lat vas, pledge, Lith vaduti, to redeem a 
pledge). In English and American law, the 
conve>ance or transfer of property, either real 
or personal, ns security for the payment of a 
debt or the performance of a lt*gdl obligation. 

The debtor or obligor may, and usually does, 
retain possession of tlic propeity mortgaged — 
the validity of tlie security not depending upon 
possession as in tin* case of pledge (q.v.) and 
common-law hen (qv ) This method of secur- 
ing performance of an obligation was known to 
the ancient law , and under the civil law the 
distinction was well settled betwi'cn hypothcea, 
in which the property given as security remained 
in the possession of the debtor, and piqnus, in 
which the property given as security was sur- 
rendered to the creditor 

The giving of security by mortgage first be- 
came of importance at common law after the 
passage of tlie Statute Qma Emptoies (18 
Edw. I), by which the restiaints on alienation 
of lands held in foe wore removed. Mortgages 
were then in form conditional 'grants, a foim of 
gift or limitation peculiarly adapted to the giv- 
ing of security without n(‘CC8sarjly changing the 
possession of the security At common law tluj 
owner of real (‘state might grant to another 
any estate in fee with the right on the pait of 
the grantor or his heirs to reentc^r upon the 
property and revest the title in the giantor or 
his heirs upon the happening of a specifled 
condition 

By making the condition of reentry the pay- 
ment of money or the performance of an obliga- 
tion due from the grantor to tin* gianteo. all 
the essentials of a common-law mortgage were 
cr(‘ated Ujion payment of the sum due when 
due, the eonditmn of the giant or conveyance 
was satisfied, and title was ther(‘i)y revi^sted in 
the grantor or mortgagor. But if th(‘ mort- 
gagor failed to pay the mortgage debt when due, 
performance of the condition tbcKuifter became 
impossible, and the mortgagor thereby lost all 
claim upon the mortgagee! property. 

Equity early exercised its jurisdiction to 
mitigate the harsh operation of this common- 
law rule by allowing the mortgagor who had 
failed to perform his obligation upon the due 
date (or the law day, as it was called) to re- 
deeUi the mortgaged propeity upon payment of 
the sura due with interest This riglit of the 
raortgagoi was known as his equity of redemp- 
tion and was unlimited in point of time. But 
as this unlimited right of redemption of the 
mortgage rendered it impossible for the mort- 
gagee to realize on bis security, equity also gave 
to the mortgagee the riglit to cut off the right 
of redemption by foreclosure, which was an 
equitable suit asking a judicial declaration that 
the right to redeem had been forfeited. 
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Tbe modern law of mortgages, then, combines 
both legal and equitable doctrines, and many of 
its peculiarities, both of form and substance, 
will be explained by reference to the historical 
development of the law Wliile the mortgage 
in modern practice may, for most purfioses, be 
regarded only as a lien eieated in favor of the 
mortgagee, it is still in form a conveyanec* V(‘st- 
ing the title of tlu‘ projierty in the mortgage, 
and, in the absence of statute, it is generally 
the rule that no moitgage valid at law can be 
created witlioiit a eonvc'yance 

It IS usual to incorporate in the mortgage a 
clause providing for the defeasance of the title 
upon payment of the moitgage indebtedness, but, 
as will appear, even that is not essential. In 
some States statutes have been passed author- 
izing a mortgage v\hich is not a convevance iii 
form, but whieh for all pracdieal purp<Jhes has 
the same effect as tlie common-law moitgage as 
modified by equitv One impoitaiit eonHe([Uenee 
arising from tlie Inct that at eoumion law the 
moitgage(‘ a(*(jiiir(‘d a title was that his inoit- 
gage was valid against an innoeent purcliaser ol 
the property for value witlioiit notice of the 
mortgage, W’hich could not have been the result 
had the mortgage been a mere lien or right in 
peisonani against the mortgagoi See Equity 

This lule has been modified in the United 
States by statiiti's iinivoi sally adopted requiring 
mortgagees and purchasers of property generally 
to record their documents of title m order to 
pjotect them against claims of purchaseis with- 
out notice. 

When the intention of an agi cement is to 
create a moitgage, although it is not in effect 
a conveyance and ciaisequeiitly not a legal mort- 
gage, equity wull enforce the agreement against 
the moitgagor or third parties having notice of 
the agreement as though it wcie a valid 
mortgage 

Thus, where the owner of real estate deposited 
his title deeds of the pioperty with another for 
the purpose of securing a debt or obligation, the 
English courts of eijuity have reeogiuzod m the 
transaction a valid mortgage. This doctrine of 
creating a mortgage by ]dedg(‘ of title deeds .has 
not been lecognized in tbc United States, except, 
perhaps, in the State of New York When a 
eonveyance is absolute on its face, equity will 
inquire into all the circumstances of the transfer 
of title and, if it appear that the transfer was 
made only for the purpose of giving security, 
will treat the transaction as a mortgage apd 
allow the giantor to redeem tlie property upon 
payment of tlu' mortgage indebtedness All 
mortgages, ho\^eve^, wdietlier express or implied 
from the circumstances, are to be distinguished 
from conditional sales, which ari- agreements to 
sell and transfer title to the property upon the 
happening of a certain event. It will be ob- 
served that the position of a mortgagor is closely 
analogous to that of a conditional vendor who 
has agreed to sell property upon payment of a 
certain sum Tliere is, however, one important 
distinction between the two relations In the 
case of conditional sales there is no existing 
indebtedness. The vendee ii' under no obligation 
to pay money to the vendor before electing to 
purchase, while the mortgagor is so bound. In 
determining in any given case whether the 
transaction is a conditional sale or a mortgage, 
courts will scrutinize the evidence with great 
care and in ease of doubt will hold the trans- 
action to be a mortgage. From the nature of 


the mortgage it seems probable that a legal 
liability independent of the mortgage itself is 
not essential to its validity, but in general all 
mortgages are accompanied by some form of 
legal obligation for the performance of which 
tlie mortgage is gi\en aS security. This is 
usually a piomissory note or bond payable to 
the mortgagee, , and, where the purpose is to 
issue numerous bonds secured by one mortgage, 
the practice is to make tlie mortgage or coil- 
veyurice to a trustee, who bolds the property aS 
geeunty for all the bondholders Kailroad mort- 
gages are usually of this kind If the note or 
bond IS illegal or if there is any illegality m the 
mortgage transaction, the mortgage is invalid. 

Mortgages are sometimes given to siH'ure fu- 
ture advane(*s to be made by the mortgagee. 
Such moitgages are everywliere valid and cn- 
foieeahle as betwi^en the mortgagor and mort- 
gag(‘e, iiut in some States they are held not to 
be valid against third partie>i, except as to 
ad\ance8 actually made, of wdiich the third 
party has actual or constructive notice at the 
time of Requiring an interest in the property. 
In a number of States, statutes provide that 
mortgages for future advances shall have no 
validity against third persons 

Any legal property, either real or personal, 
may be mortgaged, even including future or in- 
choate property, as crops planted but not jret 
grow'ii, w^hich the com n ion law regards as being 
capable of present owmerslnp But a mortgage 
of pioperty not >et acquired by the mortgagor 
could have no validity at common law on the 
principle that ‘‘a man cannot grant that which 
lie hath not ” Mortgagi^s of this character as 
W'cll as mortgages of equitable interests arc, 
however, reeognized and enforced by the courts 
of equity when the rights of innocent third par- 
ties are' not involved Such mortgages are now 
gencrallv regarded as valid between mortgagor 
and mortgagee, hut there is a variety of views 
held in the seveinl States as to their validity 
against third parties— some courts, as those of 
Massachusetts, holding that they can have no 
validity (wen against ereditors of the mortgagor 
unless th(‘ mortgaged property is delivered to 
the mortgagee, and some, as those of New^ 
Jeisev, holding that they are valid against all 
parties ha^iing notiee of the mortgage 

The moitgage, besides a desci^iption of the 
nioitgaged pioperty and the mortgag<‘ indebted- 
ness, may, and usually does, contain clauses 
providing that the whole debt shall become due 
and payable upon failure to pay interest or 
taxes and assessments upon the mortgaged 
))roperty. The mortgage may also include a 
power of sale enabling the mortgagee to sell the 
mortgaged property without foreclosure uj^oii 
the mortgagor’s failure to pay the debt. Tn 
some States such a provision is made inopera- 
tive by statutes which require foreclosure of the 
mortgage exclusively by judicial proceedings, 
and in others the pow er of sale is regulated by 
requiring due notice by public advertisement or 
by requiring that the sale itself shall be public 
A stipulation that the mortgagor shall have no 
right to redeem will be disregarded by the 
courts upon the same principle that courts of 
equity disregard the condition of forfeitui'e of 
the common-law mortgage, viz., that equity win 
relieve a mortgagor from an oppressive condi- 
tion or stipulation, * 1 . 

The estate of the mortgagor in posssesion has 
been likened to a tenancy at will or bJ'Msinffei- 
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ancc, and as between himself and the mortgagee, 
the analogy is very close. At common law the 
mortgagee having the title could take possession 
at will, the sole right of the mortgagor, if the 
mortgagee exercised this right, being to redeem 
by payment of the mortgage indebtedness on the 
due date. But as to all others, the mortgagee in 
possession is clothed with substantial owner' 
ship. He is entitled to the rents, issues, and 
profits of the mortgaged property; he may sell 
or encumber it subject to the mortgage, and 
upon his death the property goes to his heirs at 
law. 

In many States the mortgagee’s common-law 
right to take possession of the mortgaged prop- 
erty by ejectment or other appropriate action 
has been cut off by statute, and he can only 
secure possession of the mortgaged projierty 
after default and through foreclosure 

Although the mortgagee holds the title to the 
mortgaged property, tlie law recognizes that he 
holds it as an incident to his claim against the 
debtor, which is personal property. The mort- 
gagee’s estate, therefore, in liotli leal and pei- 
sonal propel ty, is regarded as personal property 
only and passes, upon his death, to his jiersonal 
represtmtativo and not to his heirs 

In general, the mortgagee out of possession 
is in the position of one having a mere lien or 
personal claim against the mortgagor But the 
mortgagee in possession of the mortgaged prop- 
erty, who was at common law substantially in 
the position of owner of the property, is com- 
pelled by equity to account for the rents, issues, 
and profits and to apply them upon the mort- 
gage indebtedness. 

Both the mortgagor and the mortgagee may 
freely assign their interests It is not unusual 
for the assignee of the mortgagor to assume the 
mortgage indebtedness by the instrument of as- 
signment, and it is the general lule that the 
mortgagee may enforce this undertaking either 
upon the theory of subrogation or that the mort- 
gagee may sue upon a contract made for his 
benefit. 

When several mortgages are given upon the 
same property they have priority in the order 
of their creation unless otherwise provided. 
This rule may be varied by the operation of 
recording acts, which usually give priority to 
mortgages in ^ the order in which they were 
recorded. 

A mortgage is extinguished by payment of 
the mortgage indebtedness or by a legal tender 
of the amount due on the day when due. Tender 
after that time has no .effect at common law, 
and in equity the only effect is to prevent in- 
terest accruing. A mortgage may also be ter- 
minated by a release thereof by the mortgagor 
or by a merger resulting from the union of the 
mortgage estate and the equity of redemption in 
the same person. If the merger is accomplished 
by a conveyance of tlie mortgaged property by 
the mortgagor to the mortgagee, the courts will 
scrutinize the transaction with the greatest care 
and, if there appear to have been any oppression 
or undue influence on the part of the mortgagee, 
will allow the mortgagor to redeem. See 
Mebgsb. 

A mortgage is extinguished by the final judg- 
ment or decree in an action to foreclose the 
mortgaged property or in an action to redeem it 
from the mortgagee. See Fori^losuee; Equity 
OF Hedemptioiv. 

Courts have always favored the mortgagor’s 


right to redeem, and at any time befoie the ex- 
tinction of the mortgage will allow him to com- 
pel a cancellation and surrender of the mortgage 
upon payment of the mortgage indebtedness 
with interest and, as an incident to the redemp- 
tion, will compel the mortgagee to account for 
rents or profits which lie has received. Consult: 
D. 11. Pingrey, Treatise on the haw of Chattel 
Moi'tgages (Newark, N. d., 1891), id., On the 
haw of Mortgages of Real Property (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 189.*}) ; Coote, Treatise on the 
haw of Mortgages (7tli ed , London, 1904); L. 
A. Jones, Treatise on the haw of Mortgages of 
Real Property ((itli ed , Indianapolis, 1904) ; id , 
Personal Property (5th cd , ib , 1908) ; and the 
authorities referred to under Real Properit. 
See also Chattel Mortoaoe 
MOBTGAGE BANKS. Institutions de- 
signed to fiirnisli long-term credit on real 
security In 1080 a plan for a bank to issue 
bills on r(‘al-estate security was approved by 
tile Covernor and Council of Massachusetts 
Bay The plan fell through, hut a number of 
similar schemes w(*re launclied in Colonial 
America, sucii as th<‘ Public Loan Office of 
Pennsylvania (1722), the New ijondon Society 
of Connecticut (1732), the Land Bank scheme 
of Massachusetts Bay Province (1740) Those 
and similar schemes all failed, on account ot 
improper financial methods The first really 
successful enterprise of the kind was the Silesian 
Landschaft, created by Frederick the Great in 
1769. The plan of operation involved the or- 
ganization of all the noble landholders of the 
province into essentially a mutual-credit asso- 
ciation. All lands were appraised by the 
association, and tlie amount that (Mich land- 
owner might hoi row was fixed Upon applica- 
tion any member might obtain debentures, 9<'- 
cured by the collective property of the associa- 
tion, tlnough the sah^ of which he might obtain 
the funds required llu* King granted to the 
association a subsidy of $210,000, later in- 
creased to $432,000 Tins association is still in 
existence and in 1912 liad loans outstanding to 
an aggregate of $97,919,00»5 Similar associa- 
tions were foun(h*d in a number of the Prussian 
provinces during the eighteenth eimtury Kiir 
and Neumark, 1774, Pomerania, 1781, West 
Prussia, 1787; East Prussia, 1788, Luneburg, 
1790. Tlie general principles of mutual credit, 
the issue of debentures based on the collective 
property of the association, etc , were the same 
The effect of the plan was to mobilize real 
credits. The debentures, unlike mortgages on 
specific tracts of land, enjoy a national market. 
This feature was further emphasized by the 
creation in 1873 of the Central Landschaft of 
Prussia, which correlates the activities of seven 
Landschafts and one communal credit associa- 
tion. Besides the Landschafts there are found 
in Germany a large number of other land-credit 
banks. 

In France the most important mortgage- 
credit institution is the CrMit Fonder, founded 
in 1852, with a capital now amounting to $45,- 
000,000 The Cr^it Foneier lends on mort- 
gages, either repayable at long term by annuities 
or at short term with or without amortization. 
Loanable funds it raises through the sale of 
debentures secured by its collective assets. 

Mortgage banks of a character similar to the 
German and French banks have been established 
in most European and several non-European 
countries. They enable the borrower on real 
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security to secure loans at low inter€»8t, repay- 
able usually at his option, and with maximum 
term of 30 years in Finland, 33 in Chile, 36 Va 
in New Zealand, 42 in Australia, 50 in Italy 
and Japan, 64^/3 in Austria, 56^2 in Russia, 
66% in Germany and Sweden, 57 in Switzer- 
land, 60 in Denmark, 63 in Hungary, and 75 m 
France, For the most part such institutions 
are primarily designed for the aid of agricul- 
ture, but they are extensively employed for 
financing the purchase and improvement of 
urban propertv as well. See Rural Credit. 

MORTGAGES, Tackiwg of. See Tacking 
OF Mortgages 

MOBTIEB, mor'tyiV, Edouard Adoijuie 
Casimib Joseph, Duke of Treviso (1768-18,35). 
A French marshal. He was born at Cateau- 
Cambr^sis, Feb. 13, 1768. His father was a 
deputy to the States-General in 1789, and 
though Mortier was (‘ducated for a business 
career, he entered the service of the Republic as 
a sublieutenant of carbineers in 1791 He rose 
lapidly and in 1793 became adjutant general 
After greatly distinguishing himstdf under Mo- 
leaii and Kl^ber, ]i(‘ was made a general of 
division in 1799. In 180.3 be wois in command 
in Hanover and in the administration of that 
country showed the utmost ])i obity and sagacity 
Created a marshal of the Empire in 1804 and 
placed in charge of an army corps in 1805, 
Mortier show^ed his military genius by bolding 
in check a superior foice of Russians at Leoben 
In 1806 he occupied Hanover, llcsse-Cassel, and 
Hamburg and defeated the Swedes in several 
encounters. He commanded the left wing of the 
French army at Friedland and after the Peace 
of Tilsit was intrusted with the government of 
Silesia and created Duke of Treviso. Sent to 
Spain in 1808, he took part in tin* siege of Sara- 
gossa and defeated the Spaniards at Ocana 
(Nov. 19, 1809) After sharing m the Russian 
campaign of 1812 Mortier took a decisive part 
in the battle of Lutzen (May 2, 181.3) and in all 
the subsequent military events of 181.3-14. 
When Napoh'on’s cause was lost, Mortier at last 
gave in his adh(‘sion to the government of Louis 
XVTII. During the period of the Hundred 
Days, Mortier first saw the King safely out of 
France and then joined his old leader. After 
the Second Bourbon Restoration he was crossed 
off the list of peers for refusing to sit on the 
court-martial of Ney. He became a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1816 and was re- 
stored to the Chamber of Peers in 1819 After 
the revolution of 1830 he was made Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, became Grand Chancelloi of 
the Legion of Honor in 183.3 and Minister of 
War and President of the Council in 18.34-35 
He was killed on the Boulevard du Temple, 
July 28, 1835, by a missile from the infernal 
machine of Fieschi (q.v ) 

MOBTILLET, mdr'tS'yA', Louis Laur?.nt 
Gabriel de (1821-98). A French anthropol- 
ogist, born at Meylau, Is^re. His interest in 
prehistoric archteology dates from a trip to 
Italy in 1858, and he began to study the Swiss 
lake dwellings. In 1864, after his return to 
France, he founded a review, MaUnaux pour 
VHistoire Posttim et Ph%lo8oph%que de VEomme^ 
and in 1868 became an assistant, and later con- 
servator, at the Museum of Saint-Germain. In 
1876, with Broca, he planned the Ecole d' An- 
thropologic. He also was active in politics, 
mayor of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, and in 1885 
deputy from Seine-et-Oise, as a strong anti- 
VoL. XVI —20 


clerical. His published wwks include: he mgnc 
de la crotx aiant le chriatianisme (1866) ; Les 
habitations lacmtres du lac du Bourget ( 1^7 ) , 
Origxne du bronze (1876); Le pr^histonque 
(1882) ; Ongtnes de la chasse, de la piche et de 
VagncuJture (1890); Formation de la nation 
fran(,aise (1897). 

MOB'TIMEB, Earl of Oxford and. See 
Harley, Robert 

MORTIMER, James (1832-1911) An 
American diplomat and playwright After leav- 
ing Annapolis h(* served in the navy for a time 
and then entered journalism at Philadelphia. 
In 1850 he started the Frankford Journal^ hut 
shortly afterward became an attache of the 
American Legation at Paris. He spent sfime 
years as secretary to the United States Minister 
at St Pi'torsburg and finally became Pans cor- 
lesponclent of American newspapers Moitimer 
contributed also to the Pans press, and some 
of hiB articles brought him to the favorable no- 
tice of Napoleon 111 He served as a messenger 
between the Emperor and the Empress EugCnie, 
and the Emperor provided the funds with wdiich 
lie started tlie T^ondon Figaro in 1870. He pro- 
duced about 35 plays in London, including Joy 
«.s* Dnngcrouit , an adaptation, Heartsease^ in 
w^hich Madame Modjeska made her first London 
appearance in 1880, his best-known comedy, 
(fJoitana, first played in 1891 and revived under 
the title Uio Artful Valet; and Afy Bachelor 
Past 

MORTIMER, Roger de ( n287-1.330). First 
Earl of March and eighth Baron of Wigmore. 
For some years he was a faithful adherent of 
Edward II" of England and from 1.316 to 1321 
his representative in Ireland to oppose Edwaid 
Bruce: but soon after he w^as recalled in 1321 
Mortimer joined the insurgent barons who were 
liostile to tlie Despensers In 1322 Mortimer 
submitted to Edward and w^as imprisoned m the 
'row^er of London, but escaped to France two 
years later There he met and fascinated Queen 
Isabella, wife of Edward, became her paramour, 
and determined upon the overthrow of the King. 
With a small force the two landed on the Eng- 
lish coast in 1.326 and W(‘re soon joined by large 
numbers of the discontented nobles and common 
people. The King was defeated, taken prisoner, 
and probably murdered in his prison in 1327. 
Mortimer took the title of Eail of March in 
1.328 and received confiscated estates and offices 
of immense value, while his creatures controlled 
the administration Edward III was a minor, 
and, though a council Judd the regency, Morti- 
mer’s influence was supreme Mortimer became 
very unpopular when he made the Shameful 
Peace with the Scots m 1328. Finally Edward 
HI resolved to be King in fact as well as m 
name, had the Earl of March seized at Notting- 
ham Castle, and summoned a new Parliament 
Mortimer was tried on charges of treason, con- 
demned, and in 1330 hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. (See Edward III.) Consult* William 
Longman, Edward III, vol i (London, 1869), 
and William Stubbs, Constitutional History, 
vol. ii (6th ed , Oxford, 1897). 

MORTIMER'S CROSS, Battle of. See 
Edward IV; Roses, Wars of the. 

MORT'MAIN (OP. mortematn, from ML. 
m(yrtua nianus, dead hand), Statutes of. In 
England, the acts of Parliament prohibiting or 
restricting the alienation of lands to corpora- 
tions. The term “mortmain” is applied to the 
perpetual tenure of lands by corporations, par- 
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ticularly religious corporations, whose members 
and officers, being ecclesiastics, were by the 
common law deemed civilly dead, civihter mor- 
tuus, and hence the derivation of the term slb 
signifying land held by the dead hand of the 
Church. In later times the term has l)een ap- 
plied to the tenure of lands by corporations 
generally, whether ecclesiastical or lay. 

Moiimain first became a matter for the seri- 
ous attention of English legislators and lawyers 
as early as the reign of Edward I The policy 
of the various ecclesiastical corporations of 
acquiring large lioldings of land and retaining 
them became a menace to the well-being of the 
state, partly because it afforded a ready means 
of accumulating wealth and power wdiich were 
held in strict allegiance to the Church, whose 
interests were ofttm in conflict with those of 
the civil authority, but primarily because the 
ownership of land by ecclesiastical corporations 
was inconsistent with fimdal tenure The feudal 
system presupposed the holding of land by a 
tenant who could render to his overlord certain 
fixed services, military or other, and certain 
dues, known as incidents, under certain circum- 
stances. Tlie most important of these incidents 
were* (a) Aids , — Assessments levied by the 
lord on his freehold tenants for knighting the 
lord's eldest son, marrying off his eldest daugh- 
ter, and ransoming his body fiom captivity, 
(b) Relief . — Ihe sum which an heir was le- 
quired to pay to the lord ii})on coming into his 
ancestor’s tenancy, (c) Wardship — The right 
of the lord to become the guardian of the infant 
heir of his tenant and take the profits of the 
estate during the heir’s minority. (d) Mar- 
riage . — The right of the lord to dispose of the 
tenant’s daughter in marriage, (e) Escheat — 
The right of the lord to the fr(‘ehold upon the 
death of the tenant without heirs 

It IS apparent that the acquisition of land by 
an ecclesiastical corporation, which could not 
die or contract marriage and which had none of 
the other attributes of a natural person, struck 
at the very basis of the feudal system and 
was regarded with jealousy by the great lords 
and the civil officers of the crown. The result 
was a series of legislative enactments, extend- 
ing over a period of nearly 600 yeais, having 
for their purpose the restraint of alienation in 
mortmain. No sooner did the will of the state 
find expression in appropriate legislation for 
this purpose than the powerful influence of the 
Church vras exerted to evade or nullify it by 
judicial interpretation or by resort to legal 
fictions invented by skillful lawyers and urged 
by them upon the courts with such success that 
ultimately new legislation became necessary. 
To this historic struggle between the Church 
and the landed aristocracy are attributable 
many of the peculiarities of the law of real 
property to this day. 

The earliest statute relating to the subject 
after the' fall of the Western Empire was an 
edict of the Emperor Frederick Barharossa in 
1158 prohibiting conveyances to Church cor- 
porations. In England there have been enacted 
in all 21 statutes affecting the power to alienate 
in mortmain. The earliest of these (a provision 
contained in Magna Charta, c, 43, that there 
should be no transfer of land to Church corpora- 
tions by a tenant without the consent of his 
lord) seems to have fallen into disuse or to have 
been evaded by conveyances direct to the officers 
of .the religious houses, who held the property 


*‘to the use,” i.e., for the benefit, of such houses. 

The next statute of importance, and the first 
to curb effectively the acquisition of land by the 
ecclesiastical corporations, was the Statute De 
Religiosis (7 Edw. I, St. li, c 13), passed in 
1279. 

Tliis statute made all alienations in mortmain 
unlawful and made the provision effective by 
enacting that all such conv€*yanccs slumld work 
a forfeiture to the lord of the land attempted to 
be conveyed The lawyers of the time, however, 
soon devised a metliod for evading the statute 
by the invention of ihe common recovery (q.v. ), 
a fictitious suit brought against the would-be 
grantor, to which the courts ga\e the effect of a 
conveyance This development in the common 
law was mot by a new legislative enactment ( 13 
Edw. I, c 32) 111 12S5, whicli forbade alienation 
of lands in mortmain by common recovery and 
attached the same penalty to such alienation as 
in case of the cunveyan<^es forbidden by the 
Statute I)c Rehgiosig. The Statute Qma Etnp- 
tores (18 Edw 1, c*. 1), winch lomoved some of 
the common-law restraints upon alienation, ex- 
pri'ssl.v excludi^d from its operation all alienation 
in mortmain. 

These statutes in time Avere evaded by the 
practice of convoying lands to a layman, to be 
by him hold for the use or benefit of an ecclesi- 
astical corporation, which obligation came to be 
enforced by the Chancellor The use was the 
forerunner of the modern trust and the bams 
of (Hjuity jurisdiction oA*er trusts. In 1391 this 
practice was forbidden on pain of forfeiture, 
unless such conveyance to uses was licensed by 
the King (15 Rich II. c. 5). 

llie Statute of Wills, allowing testators to 
dispose of their property by will, did not in 
terms permit the testator to devise real estate 
to a corporation By judicial interpt elation, 
however, the power was established to devise* 
lends to corporations for charitable purposes 

From this period down almost to the present 
time statutes havi* b(*en enacted modifying oi 
further restraining the power of alienation to 
corpoiations, whenever judicial interpretation 
or the ingenious devices of lawyers made such 
enactments necessary 

The Statute of 9 Ceo II, c. 36 (1736), is 
noteworthy m that it shows that the policy on 
which the Statute of Mortmain had hitherto 
been based had then changed somewhat This 
statute, reciting that “public imsclnef had 
greatly increaseil bv many large and improvi- 
dent dispositions made by languishing and dy- 
ing persons to charitable uses, to take place 
after their deaths, to the disinherison of their 
lawful heirs,” enai'ted that m future no lands or 
sums of money to be laid out in land should be 
givin to any person or body unless sueli gift or 
conveyance should be made' oi exeeutod in pres- 
ence of two witnesses 12 months 1>efore the 
death of the donor or grantor and he enrolled in 
the Court of Chancery within six months after 
the execution. Under this act. therefore a per- 
son on his deathbed cannot in England give land, 
or money to buy land, for a charitable purpose 
It can only be done in the life of the donor at 
least 12 months before his death, and the prop- 
erty must be completely alienated so that he has 
no further control over it. 

All the English statutes of mortmain were 
levised and consolidated by the Statute of 51 
and 52 Viet., c. 42. In general this statute still 
restricts alienation to corporations, but it 
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make» ntimerous exception® in favor of gifts to 
churches, public parks, museums, and for edu- 
cational, literary, and scientific purposes. Gifts 
to charity by will arc rc^gulattvi by the Statute 
of 54 and 66 Vict., c. 73, which in general per- 
mits such gifts of land to charities if the land 
be sold within one year from the testator’s 
death. Throughout the period of mortmain 
legislation it was possible for the crown to 
grant a mortmain license enabling /a corporation 
to purchase and hold lands, a prerogative which 
at Himes was freely exercised and sometimes 
grossly abused. 

Owing generally to the absence of great reli- 
gious corporations in the United States and to 
the fact that the feudal system never obtained 
a foothold there, the mortmain acts were not 
reenacted, with possibly one or two exceptions. 
Pennsylvania has a mortmain act, and New 
York has a statute which, like the Statute of 9 
Goo IT, seems calculated rather to restrain a 
testator from making unwise and iraiiioviclent 
gifts to chaiitv than to pi event landholding by 
corporations. The statute ]»rovid(‘a that a tcjsta- 
tor who leaves siiiviviiig him a wife, child, or 
parent sliall not devise or bequeath more than 
one-half of his estate to a charitable corporation, 
and no such deirise or bequest shall he valid 
unless made more than two months before the 
death of the testator. 

In many States business corporations may 
not receive real estate by devise, but generally 
charitable cor})oration8 may do so, and in most 
States there is no leatraint upon conveyance of 
lands inter vivos to corporations, unless the 
charter of the corporation or the general law 
under which it is created limits the total amount 
of land which the corporation may hold Con- 
sult Antony Highmore, View of the Htstor)/ of 
Mortmain (London, 1809), and J. Pawlinson, 
Notes on the Mortmain Acts (ib, 1877). See 
CHARITAI3LE TRUSTS , TRUST ; UsES ; and consult 
the authorities there referred to, and also under 
Keal Estate 

JffORTO DA FELTBE, mur'td da fi^Etra 
(c 1474-e 1519) An Italian painter, born at 
Feltie. His fame rests upon Vasari’s statement 
that lie was the first to use classic arabesques in 
ornamentation. Of his life nothing certain is 
known, nor do any authenticated works by him 
survive. Cambruzzo, a seventeenth -century his- 
torian of Feltre, identifii'd him with Pietro 
Luzzi (also called Zaralo) of that town, who 
was an assistant of Gioigione at Venice Luzzi 
is recorded as having been at Rome in 1495, 
at Florence in 1506, and at Venice in 1508. He 
is known to have decorated with frescoes the 
town hall, the church of San Stefano, and two 
houses m his native town. According to the 
usual account, Morto was killed fighting in the 
Venetian army at the battle of Zara, but if 
he bo identical with Luzzi, he cannot have died 
till after 1519, in which year the latter was 
active in his native town.* 

MORTON, mOr'ton, Charles (1627-98). An 
English clergyman and educator, bom at Pen- 
davy, Cornwall, and educated at Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. He renounced the Royalist tra- 
ditions of his family and became a Puritan, 
though he did not leave the Anglican communion 
until 1662. lie opened what proved to be the 
leading school for English Dissenters at Stoke 
Newington, near London, which he maintained 
until 1686, having Daniel Defoe among his 
pupils, besides several others who became prom- 


inent as dissenting ministers. Contraxy to the 
custom of the universities, he made his pupils 
write their dissertations and hold their disputa- 
tions in English — a practice which, Defoe affirms, 
made his pupils excel in English those of any 
other school. Tormented by proceedings against 
him in the (‘cclesiastieal courts, Morton emi- 
grated to New England m 1686 He settled 
first at Charlestown, Mass , and became the 
pastor of a church there He In'came connected 
with Harvard College, and two of his manuscript 
works — A (System of Logic and Compendium 
Phystco’ — were used as textbooks He was made 
the first vice president ot the college and hoped 
to succeed Increase Matlier as pn^sident His 
death prevented the fulfillment of this ambition. 
Thougli a man of great ability, both in theology 
and mathematics, he shared in the prevalent 
superstition against witchcraft and encouraged 
those who brought almut the prosecutions at 
Salem. Consult Josiah Quincy, Bisiory of Hwr- 
rant University (Cambridge, Mass., 1840), and 
1. Parker, Dissenting Academics in England 
( Cam bridge, 1914). 

MORTON, Georue (c.l585-c 1628). An Eng- 
lish colonist in America He was liorn in Eng- 
land, joined the Puritans at an early age, and 
removed to Holland with his brother, Thomas 
Morton, settling at Leyden, where for some 
years prior to 1620 he was an agent of the 
London Puritans In the latter year he sailed 
for New England in the ship Ann, m charge of 
a party of new Puritan settlers for the Plym- 
outh Colony He remained at Plymouth several 
years and then returned to England The book 
know’n as MoiirVs Relation (1622), which w'as 
the first published account of the New England 
settlement, comprising a journal of the first 12 
months of the Plymouth Colony, has the name 
G. Mourt subscribed to the preface and for that 
reason has b<K'n ascribed to Morton. Careful 
investigators, liowever, among thorn Dr. H. M 
Dexter, who reprinted the work with critical 
and historical notes in 1864, while agreeing that 
the name G Mourt evidently referred to George 
Morton, are inclined to think that the account 
itself was the work of Bradford and Winslow. 

MORTON, Henry (1836-1902) An Ameri- 
can smentist and educator He was bom in New 
York and was educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He first studied law, but after- 
ward took up chemistry, and in 1863 became 
professor of eheiiiiatry in the Pliiladelpliia Den- 
tal College. In 1869 he took the chair of chem- 
istry in the \ University of Pennsylvania In 
1870 he became president of Stevens Institute 
of Technology, at Hoboken, N J, towards the 
endowment of which he contributed over $60,000. 
Morton took part in two eclipse expeditions, 
conducted important investigations in spectros- 
copy, and while a member of the Lighthouse 
Board (1878-86) earned out valuable experi- 
ments on electric lighting, fog signals, illuminat- 
ing buoys, etc. His publications include numer- 
ous papers in scientific periodicals and the 
8tude7ifs Practical Chemxstnj (written jointly 
with Leeds and pnidished in 1808). 

MORTON, James Douolas, fourth Earl of 
(?1530-81) Regent of Scotland. The second 
son of Sir George Douglas of Pittendrxech, in 
1553 he succeeded in right of his wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the third Earl of Douglas, to 
the title and estates of the earldom He early 
favored the cause of the Reformation, and in 
1657 was one of the original I^rds of the Con* 
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gregation. Sworn a Privy Councilor in loOl, he 
was appointed Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, 
Jan. 7, 1563. As one of the chief conspirators 
against Rizzio (q.v.), he fled with his associatt^s 
to England, but obtained his pardon from the 
Queen. Though privy to the design for the 
murder of Darnley, on the marriage of the Queen 
to Both well he joined the confederacy of the 
nobles against her. After Mary’s imprisonment 
in the castle of Lochleven he was restored to 
the office of High Chancellor, of which he had 
been deprived, and constituted Lord High Ad- 
miral of Scotland. On the death of the Earl of 
Mar, in October, 1572, he was elected Regent of 
the Kingdom. His rule, chiefly directed towards 
the benefit of the masses and towards the forma- 
tion of a Protestant league with England, in 
anticipation of the union of the two kingdoms, 
made him obnoxious to many of the nobles, and 
as the young King, James VI, desired to assume 
the reins of government, Morton resigned the 
regency in March, 1576 '’IVo months later, how- 
ever, he obtained possession of the castle of 
Stirling, with the person of the King, and for a 
tini<» recovered Ins authority. Intrigue, how'evei, 
was active against him; he was accused of luiv- 
ing participated in the murder of Darnley, and 
was beheaded at Edinburgli, June 2, 1.581, bear- 
ing himself with dignity and composure and 
maintaining his innocence of “art and part” in 
the murder of the King’s fathei. Consult Craw- 
ford, Crown and ^tate Officers of Scotland (Ed- 
inburgh, 1726), and Andrew Lang, History of 
Scotland (ib., 11)00-07) 

MOBTOIT, James Saint Clair (1829-64). 
An American soldier, a son of Samuel George 
Morton (qv) He was born in Philadelphia, 
graduated at West Point in 18.51, and from 18.55 
to 1857 was assistant professor of engineering 
in that institution. In 1860 be conducted an 
exploration for a railway route across Central 
America for the government; in 1861 he joined 
the United States volunteers, was put m charge 
of the construction of the fortiflcations of Tor- 
tugas, and was promoted captain; in 1862 he be- 
came cliief engineer of the Army of the Ohio, and 
later in the year was transferred to a like posi- 
tion in the Army of the Cumberland. In the 
same year he was jiroraoted brigadier general 
of volunteers. He commanded a brigade at Stone 
River, was wounded at Chickamauga, and was 
made maj'or of engineers in July, 1863 As chief 
engineer of the Ninth Army Corps he partici- 
pated in Grant’s Virginia campaign, and was 
killed while leading tlie assault on Petersburg. 
In recognition of his gallantry in this engage- 
ment Congress voted, after his death, that he 
be ranked as a brigadier general in the regular 
army. Previous to the war he published a num- 
ber of works on fortification and engineering. 

MOBTON, John ( ?1420-1600) . Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Cardinal. He was horn in 
Dorset and educated at Cerne Abbey, a Benedic- 
tine foundation, and at Balliol College, Oxford. 
Having studied law, he took orders and began to 
practice in the Court of Arches, the ecclesiastical 
tribunal of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Here 
he attracted the attention of Archbishop Bour- 
chier, who presented him to Henry VI, and the 
latter gave him valuable ecclesiastical benefices. 
Though he had followed for a time the fortunes 
of the Lancastrians, Edward IV took him into 
favor, made him Master of the Rolls in 1473, and 
in 1479 Bishop of Ely. He was not in favor with 
Richard III, who arrested him and committed 


him to the custody of the Duke of Buckingham, 
from whom he escaped and fit*d to the Earl of 
Richmond on the Continent. lie is said to have 
suggested the union of the houses of York and 
Lancaster by the marriage of Richmond with the 
daughter of Edward IV Henry VII on his ae- 
cession made Morton a member of the Privy 
Council, and on the death of Cardinal Bourchier, 
in 1486, he was promoted to the sec of Canter- 
bury. In 1487 he was appointed Lord Chancel- 
lor, and in 1493 Pope Alexander VI made him 
Cardinal Morton was the chief councilor* of 
Henry VII, and hence has been held responsible, 
perhaps unjustly, for Henry’s avarice (See 
Morton’s Fork ) He died 6ct 12, 1.500. The 
history of Richard III which hears the name of 
Sir Thomas More was probably writttm in Latin 
by Morton. Near Ely he drained a part of the 
fens by Morton’s Dyke. Consult Hook, Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol v (Lon- 
don, 1867); .fames Gairdner, Henry \ff (ib., 
1889) , id., LoUardy and the Reformation in 
England ( 2 vols , ib , 1908 ) 

MORTON, John (1724-77). One of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independenct*, born 
of Swedish ancestrj^ in Ridley Townshi]), Chester 
Co., Pa He was a surveyor foi some years, 
but sub8e<]U(*ntly became a lawyer He was for 
several years a member of the J’ennsylvania As- 
sembly, and m 1765 was chosen a delegate to 
the Stamp Act Congress. From 1766 to 1770 
he was high sheriff of Chester County During 
all this period he continued to seive in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, and from 1772 to 1775 
was Speak(‘r of that body He was an earnest 
champion of the rights of the CVilonies in the 
pre-Revolutionary controversies, and was activ(‘ 
'in furthering tiie cause of the Revolution after 
the outbreak of hostilities In 1774 he was 
elected a member of the Continental Congress, 
and remained a member of that bodv until his 
death, taking a leading part m the debates and 
helping to frame tlie Articles of Confederation. 

MORTON, .John Maddison (1811-91) An 
English writer of farces, best known as the 
author of Box and Cox (1847), whicli, thanks 
to its ingenious and laughtei -provoking inci- 
dents, made a great hit in its dav. He was born 
in Panghouine.the son of Thomas Morton (c 1764- 
1838), who was also a playwiight — the authoi 
of Columbus f or A World Discovered (1792), J 
Roland for an Oliver (1819), etc. To pay his 
way through the world proved, despite his liter- 
ary efforts, an insoluble probh^m for the younger 
Morton, and he died a pensioner at the Charter- 
house He was the author of plays enough to put 
him among the most prolific of dramatists. He 
had a knack for adapting French pieces, and 
was phenomenally fortunate in fitting the play 
to the player. Consult the list of plays given 
under “Morton” in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, vol. xxxix (London, 1894). 

MORTON, Julius Sterling (1832-1902). 
An American journalist and politician, born at 
Adams, .lefferson Co., N. Y He received his 
early education in tlie Methodist Episcopal Acad- 
emy at Albion, Mich , to which State his parents 
had moved, and in 1850 he entered the Univer- 
sity of Michigan He completed his course at 
Union College, graduating in 1854, and in the 
year following settled in Nebraska, first at Belle- 
vue and later at Nebraska City, where he founded 
and edited the Nebraska City News, the first 
newspaper to be established in the State. In 
1866 and 1857 he was elected to the Nebraska 
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Territorial Legislature, and in 1858 was ap- 
pointed by President Buchanan Secretary of the 
Territory, and upon the resignation of Gov. 
W. A. Richardson a few months later became 
acting Governor and local representative of the 
administration in the bitter struggle in the 
Territory. In 18C6 he was the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, but was defeated From that 
time until 1881, when he was again a candidate 
for Governor, he took no part in politics. In 
1893 he entered the cabinet of President Cleve- 
land as Secretary of Agriculture, remaining in 
office until 1897. Upon the advent of William 
Jennings Bryan into Nebraska politics he be- 
came one of his most active opponents and iden- 
tified himself with the Cleveland gold wing of 
the Democratic party In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed by President McKinley one of the United 
States (Commissioners for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition He was a student of forestry, 
the originator of “Arbor Day,” and president of 
numerous agricultural societies At the time of 
his death lie was editing a weekly paper entitled 
the Consci cat we in winch he opposed most of 
the doctrines advocated in Bryan’s Corn'inoner . 
He wrote an Illustrated History of NehrasLay 
published in 1905 

MOBTON, Levi Parsons (1824- ). An 

American banker and political leader He was 
born at Shoreham, Vt , and was educated at 
the academy in that town. In 1843 he estab- 
lished himself in a mercantile business in Han- 
over, N. H In 1850 he removed to Boston, where 
he entered the banking business, and four years 
later he settled 111 New York City, where he was 
successful from the start In 1863 he founded 
the banking house of Levi P Morton & Co , later 
Morton, Bliss & Co , which became one of the 
most successful private banking firms in the 
country. A London branch, Morton, Rose & Co , 
was subsequently established. In 1878 Morton 
was elected to Congress as a Republican, and 
after being reelected in 1880, he was from 1881 
until 1885 United States Minister to France, 
undertaking there negotiations concerning tariff 
rates and recognition of American corporations. 
In 1888 he was the successful candidate for Vice 
President on the Republican ticket. In 1896- 
96 he was Governor of New York, being most 
prominently associated, as such, with the aboli- 
tion of the local-trustee system of school gov- 
ernment After letiring from public life, he 
continued his banking business and became in- 
terested in insurance companies He made New 
York City his residence 

MORTON, Marcus (1784-18G4). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and politician, born at Freetown, 
Mass. He graduated at Brown University in 
1804 and at the Litchfield (Conn ) Law School, 
was admitted to the bar in 1807, and established 
himself in the practice of his profession at Taun- 
ton, Mass., where he remained for the rest of his 
life. From 1817 until 1821 he was a Democratic 
member of Congress In 1823 he was a member 
of the Governor’s Council, in 1824 was Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and in 1825 began a notable career 
as judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
He remained on the bench until 1839, when he 
was the candidate of the Democratic party for 
Governor, and was elected by one vote over Ed- 
ward Everett, the Whig nominee, although the 
Whigs carried the State electoral ticket. In 
1840 he failed of reelection, but in 1842 was 
again elected From 1845 to 1848 he was col- 
lector of the port of Boston. In the same year 


he became a violent opponent of the Democratic 
policy as to slavery extension, and took a lead- 
ing part in the organization of the Free" Soil 
party, by which he was elected to the State Leg- 
islature for one term. Later he identified him- 
self with the national Republican party and 
loyally supported the United States government 
during the Civil War. 

MORTON, Nathaniel (1613-85). An Amer- 
ican Colonial historian, born of English blood in 
Leyden, Holland He came to Plymouth, Mass , 
in 1623 and dwelt there till his death. On the 
death of his father he was taken into the family 
of Governor Bradford, whose wife was his ma- 
ternal aunt, and early helped the Governor in 
public business He was secretary of the court 
of the Colony from 1645 till his death. In 1669, 
at the request of the commissioners of the New 
England Colonies, he compiled and published at 
Cambridge, Mass., his New England's Memorial^ 
or a Brief Relation of the Mosk Remarkable and- 
Memorable Passages of the Providence of Ood 
Manifested to the Planters of New England^ etc , 
a work which was reprinted in England and sev- 
eral times in the Colonies and was the chief au- 
tliority for the events of which it treated until 
the discovery in 1855 of Bradford’s History of 
Ply mouthy on which, together with the journals 
of Winslow, Morton, who had little originality, 
drew largely Morton also wiote a Synopsis of 
the Church History of Plymouth (1680) and obit- 
uary poems of the style then in vogue 

MORTON, OLivii Perry (1823-77). An 
American political leader, best known as the 
War Governor of Indiana He was born in Salis- 
bury, Wayne Co., Ind., Aug 4, 1823, attended the 
Wayne County Seminary, spent two years at 
Miami University, studied law, and in 1847 was 
admitted to practice. He soon became a promi- 
nent member of the Indiana bar, and in 1862 
was elected circuit ]udge He entered politics 
as a Democrat, but opposition to the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill led him on May 2,' 1854, to with- 
draw from the Democratic State Convention, 
and ultimately he assisted in the formation of 
the Republican party, to whose first national 
convention he was a delegate In 1856 the 
People’s party, as the Republican party in In- 
diana was at first called, nominated him for 
Governor, but after a close contest he was de- 
feated Four years later he was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor, and, upon the Governor’s elec- 
tion as United States Senator, Morton became 
Governor, Jan 16, 1861. Upon the outbreak of 
the Civil War he thr^w himself with extraordi- 
nary energy and success into the work of raising 
troops. The election of 1862, however, resulted 
in the choice of a Democratic Legislature and 
Democratic State officers, who bitterly oppo8(‘d 
the war and threw obstacles in his way His 
task was still further complicated by the pres- 
ence in the State of a large secret society called 
the Knights of the Golden Circle (q.v ), which 
resisted the draft, encouraged desertion, and 
even plotted the assassination of the Governor 
and the carrying of Indiana out of the Union. 
But Morton triumphed over all difficulties He 
borrowed sufficient money on his own personal 
responsibility to meet the exigencies of the situ- 
ation; put down the treasonable associations 
and brought the leaders to trial; and he secured 
the triumph of his party and his own reflection 
as Governor in 1864. In the opinion of such 
men as Chase and Stanton his services during 
this period were greater than those rendered by 
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any other of the great war governors. Shortly 
after the close of the war Morton was stricken 
with paralysis and was obliged to go to Europe. 
On his return to the United States he resumed 
his duties as Governor. In 1867 he was elected 
United States Senator and was reelected in 1873. 
In the Senate he became a recognized leader of 
the Republicans and, despite his poor health, ac* 
compliahed a prodigious amount of work, seiw- 
ing on the committees on foreign relations, agri- 
culture, military affairs, private land claims, 
and privileges and elections. At first an oppo- 
nent of suffrage for the fieedmen, he ultimately 
did much to promote the passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. He was one of President Grant^s 
chief advisers, and sustained the administration 
in the unsuccessful attempt to carry through 
the Senate the proposed treaty for the annexa- 
tion of Santo Domingo. In return for this last 
service the English mission was offered to him, 
but he refused it. In 1873, on the death of Chief 
Justice Chase, he declined also to become Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. At the Kcpubli- 
can National Convention in 1876 he was a strong 
candidate for the presidential nomination and 
received 124 votes on the first ballot He sub- 
sequently served on the Electoral Commission 
(q.v.). At this time his infirmities were such 
that he required assistance m moving about, and 
had to be carried from the lobby of the Senate 
chamber to his carriage. He died at Indianapolis, 
Nov. 1, 1877, as the result of an attack of paraly- 
sis. Morton possessed n powerful intellect, a 
determined will, and high executive ability, and 
was an orator of great popularity and force. An 
admirable biography has been written by W. D. 
Foulke {2 vols, Indianapolis, 1800). 

MOETON, Paul (1857-1911). An American 
financier and railroad and cabinet official, son of 
Julius S. Morton, born at Detroit, Mich. He 
was educated in the public schools of Nebraska 
City, was tlien employed as cliTk by the Bur- 
lington and Missouri Railroad and later in the 
freight and transportation department of the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, wiiere he was 
promoted eventually to be general freight agent. 
From 1890 to 1896 he was vice president of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company and of the 
White Breast Fuel Company. In 1896 he was 
made third vice president of the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railroad, and in 1898 second 
vice president, with charge of the freight trafiic. 
During his eight years^ mcumbimcy he became 
widely known for Ids ability in handling trans- 
portation problems. In pohtics he was a stanch 
Democrat until 1896, when he became a Repub- 
lican on the silver issue. In 1903 Morton be- 
came prominent because of his fearless testimony 
regarding railroad rebates, which were then 
under general investigation by the Federal au- 
thorities His conduct received the attention 
and approval of President Roosevelt, who in 
1004 appointed him Secretary of tlie Navy; in 
this capacity he served for a year. He was invited, 
after the Armstrong Committee investigation in 
1006, to become president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. He reorganized this com- 
pany and bniught about meetings of the execu- 
tive officers of other organizations to provide uni- 
form rates and tariffs. See Hyj^k, Henky Bald- 
win; Hyde, James Ha2en; Life Insurance. 

MOETONt Samuel George (1790-1851) An 
American physician and natural scientist, born 
in Philadelphia. He studied medicine under 
Dr. Joseph Parrish and \vas assisted by Dr. 
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Richard Harlan, the natural historian, from 
whom he gained a strong taste for general sci- 
ence. He graduated M.D. from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1820, and after three years 
of European study received a degree from Edin- 
burgh University. Beginning piactice in Phila- 
delphia in 1824, he soon attained a prominent 
position In 1839 he was appointed professor of 
anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
which chair he continued to fill until 1843. 
While abroad Morton studied the geology of 
Scotland, and on his return presented to the 
Academy of Science a collection of the green- 
stone rocks of that country In 1827 he pub- 
lished an Analysis of Tubular ^par from Bucks 
County, in 1828 Geological Observations, and in 
1834 Synopsis of the Organic Bemains of the 
GretaoeoVrS Group of the United States He was 
besides an ethnologist of wide note, the author 
of An Inquiry into the Distinctive Characteris- 
tics of the Ahoriqinal Race of America (1840, 
2d ed , 1844) and of Some Observations on the 
Ethnography and Arohwology of the American 
Aborigines (1846). The ownei of a very large 
collection of skulls from all races of the world 
(now in the museum of the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natuial Scienec's), Morton wrote: Grama 
Americana (1839) , Catalogue of Shills of Man, 
etc. (1840, 3d ed , 1849), (Wania Egijptica (4 
vols, 1844); etc. His medical works include: 
De Corporis Dolore (1823) , Illustrations o/ Pul- 
monary Consumption (1834), an American edi- 
tion of Mackintosh’s Principles of Pathology and, 
Practice of Physio (1836, 4th ed , 1844) , An Il- 
lustrated System of Human \imtomy (1849). 
In still another field were his Hyhridity in Ani- 
mals and Plcmts (1847) and Additional Observa- 
tion on Hyhrid/ity (1851) Consult C. D Meigs, 
A Memoir of Samuel George Morton (Philadel- 
phia, 1851). 

MORTON, Thomas. See Morton, John 
Maddison 

MORTON, Thomas (1504-1659). An Eng- 
lish prelate and controversialist, born in York 
and educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge 
He was ordained a priest in 1594 and became 
chaplain to Lord Huntingdon Upon the death 
of Elizabeth he became chaplain to the Earl of 
Rutland. In his first work, Apologia Cathohea 
(1605), he defended the Church of h^ngland and 
attacked the Jesuits, wdiieh he continued to do 
throughout his life A royal chayilaiii, he was 
also successively Bishop of Chester (1615-18), 
of Lichfield and Coventry (1618-32), and of 
Dm ham (1632-59) Morton was one of the 
outstanding figures of the Church of England at 
a time when firmness and moderation in her 
bishops were needed to win Puritans and Catho- 
lics to her fold and to lovalty to the crown. His 
opposition to Catholic doctrine was unyielding, 
although while Bishop of Chester he appeased 
the Catholic laity by allowing them Sunday 
amusements As a controversialist he was 
thought worthy to enter tlie lists with Cardinal 
Bellarmine (qv. ). Towards Protestant noncon- 
formists he was more liberal He had no sym- 
pathy with Archbishop Laud (qv.) and Avas 
even willing to meet the Presbyterians half w^ay 
by admitting that ordination by presbyters was 
valid in cases of necessity When the Parlia- 
ment tvas victorious against Charles I, Morton 
had to meet his share of the popular odium 
against the Established church. In 1641 he was 
mobbed bv the people and was one of tlie 12 
bishops impeached, though on slight grounds, 
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by the Parliament for high treason. Morton 
suffered four months’ imprisonment and never 
resumed his seat in the House of L/jrds. The 
last years of his life were spent in the household 
of an old friend, Sir Christopher Yelverton. His 
works include: A Treatise of the Threefolde 

State of Man (1590); An Tlmot Discovoric of 
Romish Doctrine (1605) ; A Defence of the lnno~ 
cency of the Three Ceremomes of the Church of 
England (1009) ; A Cathoho Appeal for Protes- 

tants (1610); The Grand Imposture of the 

Church of Home (1628) , The Necessity of Chris- 
tian Subjection (1643), Ezekiel’s Wheels. A 
Treatise Concerning Divine Providence (1653); 
A Treatise of the Natuie of God (1669) 
MOBTON, Thomas (c.ir)90-1646). An Eng- 
lish adventurer, by profession an attorney He 
visited New England with Weston’s expedition 
in 1622, and in 1625 he returned with Captain 
Wollaston’s colony, which settled at Mount Wol- 
laston, Within the present limits of Quincy, 

Mass. After Wollaston’s departure to Virginia 
the next year, Morton ousted Fiicher, who had 
been left in charge, and changed tlie name of 
the settlement to Ma-re-Mount or Merry-Mount. 
He began to tiade with the Indians, and the 
settlement became the rendezvous for the reckless 
and dissolute. In 1627 he erected a Maypole 80 
feet hi^»h, and the revels lasted for dajs. When 
this and the fact that he was supplying the In- 
dians with firearms in defiance of King James’s 
proelaniation of 1622 became known at Plym- 
outh, a 1 emonstranc<‘ was sent to him. In 
1028 he w^as captured by Capt. Miles Standiah 
and sent back to England with charges. There 
he ingratiated himself with Sir Ferdmando 
Gorges. M(‘anwhilo Ench'cott visited Merry- 
Mount, cut down tlie Maypole, and renamed the 
place Mount Dagon In 1629 Morton returned 
to Plymouth and to Merry-Mount In 1630 he 
was again arrested after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, and was placed in the stocks, while liis 
house was burned and his jiropeity seized, on a 
charge of disorderly conduct and oppression of 
the Indians. When sent to England he again 
joined tlie Gorges claimants and furnished much 
information against the Massachusetts Colony. 
When the New England Council sui rendered its 
charter in 1635 and divided the teiiitory, Mor- 
ton was appointed solicitor to pi ess the confirma- 
tion of the deeds and the revocation of the Mass- 
achusetts charter Only \\ant of money pre- 
vented the destruction of the Colony. In 1637 
he published the Neu> English Canaan, which liad 
piobably been written in 1634-35. The first part 
18 an account of the Indians, the second a de- 
scription ot the country, and the third a con- 
fused, somewhat humoious account of the “pre- 
cise separatists” of Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts Bay. In 1643 lie again ap])eared in Plym- 
outh and remained through the wunter. He 
then appealed in Maine and Rhode island. In 
1644 he was captured by the Massacliusetts au- 
thorities, kept in prison a year, and fined £100 
on cliarge of having made a comjilaint of the 
Colonies to the eoiineil. He was released with- 
out payment of the fine, and died in Maine. 
Morton’s life and his settlement at Menv-Mount 
form the subject of John Lothrop Motley’s nov- 
els, Morton's Hope (1839) and Meny-Mount 
(1849), and one of Hawthorne’s short stones is 
entitled The Maypole of 3Ierry-Mount. Motley’s 
l)Ook has been reprinted with an elaborate me- 
moir and full notes by 0. F. Adams, in the 
•T^rincf‘ Sucitsty Publications,” vol ix (Boston, 


1883). Consult C, F. Adams, Three Episodes of 
Massachusetts History (2 vols., Boston, 1893). 

HOETOK, Thomas Obobge (1836-1903), 
An American surgeon He was born m Phila- 
delphia, graduated M.D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1856, and practicM in his na- 
tive city. During the Civil War he w^as actively 
engaged in the establishment of hospitals and 
as consulting military surgeon in Philadelphia. 
After the w^ar he paid special attention to or- 
thopedics. He was the first to describe metatar- 
salgia (Morton’s disease) in 1876 — A Peculiar 
and Painful Affection of the Fourth Metatarso* 
Phalangeal Articulation. Among, his WTitings 
are “Transfusion of Blood, etc.,” in Begum’s 
Senes of American Clinical Lectures (1877) 
and, with W. M, Hunt and others. Surgery in 
Permsy I vam a Hospital (1880). 

MOBTON, WiTXiAM James (1845- ). 

All American physician, son of William T G. 
Morton He was born in Boston and gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1867 and at Harvard 
Medical School in 1872, taking the Boylston 
piize for his the.sis on Ansesthetics. From 
1873 to 1874 he studied at Vienna, going 
from there to Kimberley in South Africa, where 
he built up a practice and engaged in diamond 
mining Aftt'r tw^o more years of E^opean study 
he Hcttlod in New York Here he was for a lime 
editoi of the Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, was ad]unct ])rofessor of nervous dis- 
eases at the New York Postgraduate Medical 
iSchool from 1882 to 1885 In 1890 he became 
professor of nervous diseases and electrothera- 
peutics at the New York Postgraduate Medical 
School His name is connected with ad- 
vanci»s in electrotherapeutics. In January, 
1913, with Julian Hawthorne (q.v.), he was 
convicted of fiauduleiit use of the mails m 
promoting worthless Canadian mines, and was 
sentenced to serve m Atlanta Penitentiary, his 
term to expne a year and a day from the begin- 
ning of the trial (Nov. 25, 1912) Released in 
October, he was later pardoned bv President Wil- 
son, bad his civil rights restored, and was read- 
mitted to practice. 

MOBTON, William Thomas Green (1819- 
68). An American dentist, probably the first 
to recognize the general amesthetic proper- 
ties of sulphuric ether. He was born at 
Charlton, Mass In 1840 be took up the 
study of dentistry at the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery, then recently established by 
the new Society of American Dental Surgeons. 
On bis return to Boston in 1842 to practice Mor- 
ton’s attention was drawn towards medicine, 
and m 1844 lu* began study with Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, of Boston, and continued m Harvard 
Medical School He did not complete his course, 
but was afterward awarded an honorary M.D. by 
the present College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Baltimore The art of dentistiy was at that 
time m a tiansition stage, and Morton’s inven- 
tive genius devised many improvements, espe- 
cially a new solder by which teeth could be at- 
tached to gold plates In Dr Jackson’s iabora- 
torj^ Moiton became acquainted with the value 
of sulphuric ether as a local amesthetic and used 
it first in dental operations. After a scries of 
experiments on animals, ho finally succeeded in 
proving the efficacy of vaporized ether as an 
anaesthetic during the extraction of teeth. Pre- 
viously anodynes had been used — alcoholic stimu- 
lants, laudanum, and the galvanic current. 
Making known his results to Dr John C. War- 
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ren, he administered ether at the latter’s request 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital on Oct. 
16, 1846, the operation being that of removing 
a tumor from the jaw. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes the new form of 
narcosis was' called anaesthesia, and Dr. Henry 
J. Bigelow reported the discovery in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal on Nov. 18, 1846. 
Dr. Morton obtained a patent for the use of 
ether, under the name of Ictheon, in 1846, a 
month after the operation in the hospital, and a 
month after this another patent, in England. 
Dr. Jackson also claimed the honor of having 
made the discovery 'J'he French Academy 
awarded 2600 francs each to Jackson and Mor- 
ton, but the latti'r declined to accept his share 
However, in 1852, he received the Montyon pn/e 
in medicine and surgery C'ongreas oftered him 
$100,000 for his patent, but he refused to sell it, 
and became involved in many suits with the 
government and individuals. In fact the rest 
of Jus short life was spent in futile contests, 
liter a r3" and legal, in regard to his patent, lie 
was the father of William J Morton (q.v ) 

MOBTOH’S DISEASE. See Metatarsalgia. 

MOBTONT’S FOBK. A famous dilemma said 
to have been proposed by the chancellor of Henry 
VJl of England, John Morton (qv ). In 1491 
Henry resorted to the unconstitutional method 
of obtaining money by a benevolence (q.v ), and 
Morton in carrying out the scheme is supposed 
to have told those who lived well that their opu- 
lence was proved by their large expenditure, 
while those who spent little were told they must 
have saved considerable by their economy. Either 
class could well afford to assist the sovereign 

MOB'TUABY CUSTOMS. Observances con- 
nected with death and burial. The care of the 
dying and of the dead is a marked feature of re- 
ligion among all peoples, from the lowest to the 
highest, and is associated most closely witli spirit 
belief and custom. It is possible to treat the 
subject ethnically, enumerating and classifying 
peoples by their mortuary customs, or culturally, 
studying the genesis and development of each 
class of actions and beliefs involved. The latter 
method is here adopted Mortuary customs, for 
the convenience of study, may be considered un- 
der the following heads, which by their charac- 
teristics as well as by their presence or absence 
are worthy of note 

I. Customs concerning the dying. 

2 Treatment of the corpse, including the 
posture of the body, bathing, cutting, decapitat- 
ing, embalming, or cremating the corpse, or 
scraping the bones 

3. Clothing or wrappings of the corpse. 

4 Incasement of the corpse in the crate, bas- 
ket, jar, box, or other receptacle which may an- 
swer to the coffin. In this, protection and con- 
venience of carrying are the ends desired. 

6. W^atching the corpse, including the wake 
and funeral feast 

6. Bearing the corpse to the place intended 
for it, the funeral, with all its apparatus, pro- 
cessions, and rites. 

7. Disposal of the corpse 

8. Post-mortem ceremonies, passing under the 
general term “mourning.” 

9. Cult of and for the dead, beliefs about the 
dead, the ghost, necromancy. 

10. Memorials for the dead, mementos pre- 
served or worn, and monuments of every kind. 

II. Ascriptions to the dead, epitaphs, mor- 
tuary sayings, and literature 
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t Customs Conceming the Dying. In the 
. belief of many of the lower races death from 
r natural causes is a thing unknown; it is always 
f the act of some god or personage, designed and 
f chiefly malevolent Every disease and every 
f death among the Polynesians is held to be 
% caused by the gods for some crime against taboo 
. or as the result of some offering by an enemy, 
f Hence the neglect and cruel treatment of the 
i sick. Even deatli caused by poison is thought 
i to be due to the displeasure of the gods. 

Care for the d.ving can scarcely be said to ex- 
5 ist among savages, although the most strenuous 
{ (‘fforts of the magician and friends are put forth 
to exoicise tlie destioying spirit and thus to re- 
store the ])atient The moment hope has de- 
3 parted, the pieparations for burial are begun 
i almost before the bieatli has left the body So 
, strong is tlie belief in tlie necessary connection 
? between magic and death among the Australians 
t that when a man believes he has been “pointed 
, at” or run through with a magic spear that has 
been “sung” he is likely to die. Well -authenti- 
cated cases are on record in which the slightest 
. ailment or wound has resulted fatally because 
1 the victim was convinced that the instrument 
{ had been charmed by magic For many forms of 
I conjuring there is no remedy In others a cure 
1 is possible by tlie aid of a magician belonging 
I to the totmn of the person who “pointed” at the 
1 sick man. The practices of the medicine men are 
almost univei sally the same They make the 
, same jiasses, suck the wound, and mutter incan- 
b tations, and the imagination of the patient often 
r effects a (*ure 

Treatment of the Corpse. No sooner has life 
become extinct than the preparation of the body 
3 begins. For economy’s sake most primitive 

- tribes double the corpse into the smallest com- 
3 pass, the chin resting on the knees Even among 
I such an advancc'd people as the ancient Peruvians 
5 this custom of packing the body into the smallest 
^ compass prevailed, a strong lope being used to 
, draw the limbs into place and bind them fast 
1 It has been said that the motive m this is to 
r imitate the posture of the unborn infant, but 
r aside from the fact that crouching is a common 

- position in life among savages, economy of space 

- in the grave or tomli has much to do" with the 
3 custom 

Embalming the dead was at first only a natu- 
ral process. There are regions where the arid 
> climate desiccates all flesh, as on the western 

- plains of the United States and in Peru, Egypt, 
’ and Arabia. I'he drying up of the body suggested 

to the primitive mind religious ceremonies which 
found their culmination in the all-absorbing mor- 

- tuary cult of Egypt. The Polynesians when first 
• discovered had an elaborate ceremony of embalm- 
ing their dead priests The brains and intes- 
tines were removed, and all moisture was care- 

) fully wiped from the body, which was anointed 
with fragrant oils and dried in the sun. It was 
I then clothed and seated in a little house erected 

- for the purpose, where a table was set before it 
for food, fruits, and flowers. Here also belong 
such ceremonies as calling the dead, anointing, 

3 closing the eyes and lips, bathing, kissing, plac- 
ing com in the mouth, all of which have sym- 
3 bolical meanings with reference to the future 
well-being of the dead, as well as to the imme- 

- diate relations of the ghost with the living. 

Clothing or Wrappings of the Corpse. 

- Scarcely any people consigns its dead to the last 
resting place naked. The corpse is clad either 
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with the clothing: worn in life, or the best attire, 
or special grave cloths, shrouds, or winding 
sheets. Furthermore, masks are frequently 
placed over the whole body or over the face. 
Among the very lowest peoples the corpse may 
be put away naked, but this takes place only 
among those tribes that wear no clothing The 
preparation of a special shioiid has its prototype 
even among very primitive races, and begins with 
the chiefs or leading men, who in life wear an 
official or professional dress. The order of the 
development of cerements seems to have been: 
first, the disposal of the body naked; second, 
dressing the corpse as in life in order to take 
up the new life in the spirit world at once; 
third, arraying it in its best clothing, to make 
a good impression on the ghosts among whom it 
goes; fourth, wrapping it in a shroud for senti- 
mental reasons Among the Egyptians the corpse 
was wrapped with narrow strips of linen In 
Turkestan a similar practice is now in vogue, 
in Kimbondo leather is used, and in Mashona- 
land the toes and fingers are tied up each in a 
separate piece of cloth. 

Incasement of the Corpse. The receptacles 
for the dead body are of many sorts. Among 
the ancient Aleuts the corpse was doubled up and 
fully clothed. It was then crated, hung on the 
wall of a cave, or set in a safe place on the floor 
The Eskimo employ tough walrus hide as a case 
for the dead. The Pacitic coast tribes, wherever 
the giant cedar grows, make boxes or hollow logs 
for the corpse. The plains Indians ciated the 
bodies of the d(*ad and all their belongings be- 
fore placing them on the platforms, and the 
old cave people of Utah packed them in burden 
liaskets 

The southern Indians made hurdles of cane 
and rolled them about the corpse Farther south 
no coflin was needed, for tlie bodies were exposed 
in quiohoqcmSf or (lead houses, until the flesh 
was gone, after which tlie bones were buried in 
the earth or in lars Some of tlie ancient mound 
builders made a stone box or coflin in the grave 
for the bones 

A common motive among primitive tribes in 
using the coffin was to hold the bones together 
for burial. Custom demanded it and the ever- 
watchful and ]ealous ghost required it Again, 
the coffin or its substitute guarded the corpse 
from ravenous beasts and birds of prey, and 
it may also be possible that among some tribes 
the dead are boxed up to prevent tlnun from 
escaping or being spirited away by unfriendly 
ghosts. In many tribes the habitation motive 
prevails; the coffin or tomb is regarded as the 
liouse of the dead. 

Watching the Corpse. Between death and 
burial the spirit or the double of the dead hovers 
around the body and expects the most rigid ad- 
herence to custom. This belief is the origin of 
the widespread custom of lykewake, or watch- 
ing the corpse. Among many primitive tribes 
the dead are not hurried to burial, but the cere- 
monies of mourning begin around tlie corpse 
The Polynesians placed the body of the dead on 
a bierlike frame covered witli white tapa, which 
was decorated with flowers, or upon a bed of 
fragrant leaves. Relatives sat around lamenting 
and cutting themselves with sharks' teeth. Vig- 
ils about the dead are widespread among the 
white races. The folklore of the civilized world 
abounds in customs during the day or two that 
intervene between death and burial. The watch 
feast, or wake, has dwindled to a company of a 


few friends. Salt is placed on the breast of the 
dead, a candle burns night and day at the head 
of the coffin. The sm eater takes bread and 
publicly devours it for the misdeeds of the 
deceased. 

Bemoving the Corpse to the Place Intended 
for it. The funeral proper is one of the most 
solemn of rites the world over. Among many 
tribes the corpse must be taken out of the dwell- 
ing through the roof or by some roundabout way, 
in order that the ghost may get bewildered and 
not return. The procession to the grave, among 
savages, has changed little in the course of cen- 
turies Usually, mutilations of a more or less 
cruel character are then observed by certain 
persons, while among other tribes only a small 
number carry the dead away and are ther(»after 
unclean. 

Disposal of the Corpse. The disposal of the 
corpse does not necessarily mean interment. We 
may distinguish five methods which have under- 
gone countless modifications as outgrowths of 
race, climate, soil, and grade of culture. 1 
Exposure — The bociies are not sealed up, but are 
left to destruction on the ground (rare), or are 
hidden in clefts, caves, or grottoes: in the hut 
where the death took place; on trees, posts, scaf- 
folds, or platforms; in boxes or canoes; in log 
pens, or dead houses; or in towers of silence. 
2 Aquatte Burial — The corpse is placed on the 
water or under the water, as among the Hindus, 
who consign dead bodies to the Ganges 3 In- 
humation — Th(' corpse is buried in a single 
grave, which is oft(*ii shelved or recessed, in pits 
or golgothas, in cairns, or under mounds or 
tumuli; under the floor of the home or in con- 
secrated structuies 4 Enoystment — The body 
IS inclosed in rude boxes of wood, stone, or other 
materials, whicli are placed in dolmens, vaults, 
sefiulchres, house tombs, cistvaens, or mauso- 
leums 5 Cremation — Tlie corpse is burned and 
the ashes are abandoned, scattered, buried, boxed, 
or iniirned 

In this connection belongs the custom of mak- 
ing deposits with the dead No other part of 
this complicat(^d senes of customs comes so near 
to th(^ world of shades. Thus, in Dahomey the 
bodies of wives and slaves were sacrificc'd with- 
out number, and in the days of knighthood the 
horse and armor accompanied the warrior. It is 
through these relics found with the dead that 
aicha'ology is to a large extent possible Most 
extinct peoples weie without the art of writ- 
ing, but stone implements, pottery, objects in 
bone and rm^tal, and oven textile fabrics reveal 
enough to enable the archseologist to reconstruct 
ancient society. Among some American tribes 
ai tides of use were punctured or broken before 
being placed in the grave. One of the tribe who 
robbed a grave would not be tolerated, but an 
inimical tribe might be tempted. The Polyni*- 
sians would rob sacred inclosures of the enemies' 
dead in time of war and steal the bones of dis- 
tinguished men to make tools, fish hooks, and 
other degrading implements. To avoid this, 
bones were carried to the caverns far away and 
hidden in clefts of rocks. In the Fiji Islands 
favorite wives as well as slaves were strangle^ 
on the death of a chief in order that they might 
wait upon him and be happy with him in the 
spirit world. To this they gladly submitted, not 
only in the prospect of greater happiness, but 
to avoid unspeakable miseries in after life. See 
Bitkial; Ckemation of the Dead 
Post-Mortem Ceremonies. Tliese may be 
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j^ouped together under the general head of 
mourning, including both what is done and what 
is left undone in dress, conduct, etiquette, and 
rites. As soon as a burial takes place among the 
Australians and other savage races the camp is 
burned down, everything in it is destroyed, and 
the people move to another place. During the 
mourning period no person may mention the 
name of the dend except in case of necessity, 
when it must be done in a wliisper for fear of 
annoying the ghost. If the ghost should hear 
the name mentioned it would come to the conclu- 
sion that the relatives were not properly mourn- 
ing, and they would be in consequence liable to 
his vengeance, for, if their grief were genuine, 
it would cause them t(X) much pam to hear his 
name mentioned to allow them to speak it 

Many seemingly absurd customs about the 
graves or tombs of the dead are easily explained 
when it is kept in mmd that the dead are not 
regarded as really dead. Putting rags or parts 
of torn clothing about the tombs, or on trees 
near by, as a notice to the ghost that tli<* ap- 
propriate rending of garments had taken place, 
IS one of these customs. A complete list of them 
would fill a volume. It is enough to mention the 
tolling of bells, elioiee and fashions of mourn- 
ing, cutting one's flesh, calling the dead, turn- 
ing pictures towards the w^all, feeding the dead, 
scrupulous care of the grave, hired mourneis, 
and the imperative customs as to who shall 
mourn, when, how long, and how, sacrifices at 
the grave, naming the dead, and the widow^s lot. 

Cult of and for the Dead. The ghostly world 
of savages is never far away. The anthropo- 
morphism of nature does not end with this life. 
The dead go at once to some place on the earth 
or under the earth where the most congenial oc- 
cupations are renewed. Wlien the ghost of the 
Polynesian leaves the body it is drawn out 
through the head as the sword is pulled out from 
the scabbard Evil powers also he in wait for 
the ghost to seize it when it is drawn out. Ar- 
riving safely at the place of the bh^ssed, it is de- 
voured by the gods, cannibalism being in full 
vogue above. 

Not in savagery only, but in all races, ages, 
and grades of culture, this belief in the nearness 
of lost ones is held. More than this, reincarna- 
tion and metempsychosis are believed to be pos- 
sible. The savage woman complacently murders 
her babe, thinking tliat the same one will enter 
mtx> the mother’s womb and be born again. As 
the dead are not considered dead, but are even 
more powerful as ghosts than they were as men, 
a complex and wide-reaching cult of almost uni- 
versal extent has been evolved, which has for its 
object the propitiation and gratification of the 
spirits of the dead See Demonology; Ghosts. 

Memorials for the Dead. Combined with the 
fear of the dead is a desire, primarily, perhaps, 
based on anxiety to propitiate the ghost by a 
proof of suitable mourning and later founded on 
real affection, to preserve the memory of the 
departed. The Andamanese widow carefully 
dries the skull of her deceased husband, paints 
it with ochre, decorates it with rude lacework, 
and wears it for a memorial about tlie neck. 
Analogous synecdochic preservation of the dead 
is almost universal among primitive peoples. 
The Eskimo place by the side of the grave the 
huge jaw of a whale. The northern Pacific tribes 
set up great posts of cedar The ancient people 
of the Mississippi valley built mounds of earth 
and stone. In Easter ligand images cut m lava 


were memorials. The Tahitians set up little 
models of their houses about 6 feet high, where 
the body of a chief clothed and rubbed with 
aromatic substances was laid while offerings 
were made. These all tell the same story. As 
culture advanced monuments ( see Monument) 
liecame more elaborate, and the modern ceme- 
tery differs from the primitive memorials in 
degree rather tlian m kind. 

Ascriptions to the Dead. The custom of 
eulogizing the dead is extremely primitive and 
ancient. The Polynesians had professional bards 
w^ho composed elegies which were committed to 
memory and preserved. These were recited on 
special occasions when the dead were mentioned 
The American Indians had a solemn style of 
speech for such occasions quit(‘ above the grasp of 
the ordinary man, while the great (‘pica of Greece 
and Koine abound in ])assages over the dead 
of deepest pathos Here, too, belongs the entire 
body of epitaphs, or memorial inscriptions placed 
on tombs m honor of the dead who are laid in 
them See Epxtaiui 

A summary of the ethnographic data has been 
begun by Frazer in The Belief in Immortality . 
and the Worship of the Dead, of which vol i 
(New York, 1913) deals with Australia, the 
Torres Straits, New Guinea, and Melanesia For 
North America, consult Yarrow, “Mortuary Cus- 
toms of the North American Inciians,” in Bureau 
of American Ethnologijy First Annual Report 
(Washington, 1881) 

MOBUNQ-EN, Heinrich von. See Heinrich 
VON Mobunoen 

MOBVEAU, Louis Bernard Guyton de. 
See Guyton de Morveau, L. B., Baron. 

MOBVI, mor-ve' A native Gupirat state of 
Bombay, India, on the north side of the Kathia- 
■war Peninsula Area. 822 square miles (Map* 
India, B 4) Two-fifths of the land is under 
cultivation, producing grain, sugar cane, and 
cotton. Salt and cotton textiles are manufac- 
tured ’Die chief port is on the Gulf of Gutch 
Pop., 1911, 14.962. Capital, Morvi. 

MOBYSON, miw'i-son, Fynfs (1566^1630) 
An English traveler, i emembered for the partial 
account of his travels — he sojourned in Iridand, 
Scotland, several countries of Europe, and in the 
Holy Land — entitled An Itinerarif (1617), 
planned to be in five parts, only tliree of which 
were originally printed, the foiirtli part being 
pieserved m manuscript in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and a portion of it get- 
ting into print in C^harles Hughes’s Shake- 
speare’s Europe (1903). The value of tlie work 
to social historians led to the reprinting of 
other portions of the Itinerary — in Bistory of 
Ireland 1599-1603 (1736) and in the Cans- 
hrooke Library volume (edited by Henry Morley) , 
Ireland under Elizabeth and James /, Described 
by Spenser j Sir John Dames, and Fynes Moryaon 
(*1890). 

MOSAIC, m6-za'ik (ML. inosaious, Gk. gou- 
aaios, mousaios, mosaic, artistic, relating to the 
Muses, from poma, mousa. Muse). A branch of 
fine art which was especially prominent during 
the Middle Ages, though not unknown to an- 
tiquity, and 18 still practiced to a limited ex- 
tent, Mosaic work, when it attained full growth, 
had various branches It was usi^d • ( 1 ) on 
floors; (2) on walls, (3) on detached objects, 
monuments or furniture. It consisted of the 
grouping of pieces of marble, glass, or enamel 
so as to form ornamental oi* figured composi- 
tions. In the opus seoUle the thiu marble plates 
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yrere cnt so as to follow the outlines of the de- 
sign, and it is not properly a branch of mosaic. 
Opus tessellatum is the technical term usually 
applied to mosaic of small cubes (tessellae) 
of marble or stone in simple patterns, usually 
used for pavements. For wall compositions, ar- 
chitectural details, and furniture, tliough 
marbles were at first used almost exclusively, 
the possibility of producing a greater variety of 
shades in artificial enamels led to their exclusive 
use on walls as early as the fifth centurv and in 
furniture after the eleventh century. The term 
opus musxvum is usually applied to such work 
on wall and ceiling The cubes used for figures 
were usually smaller than those used for decora- 
tive work Some are as small as 3 millimeters, 
more than 100,000 being contained in a square 
meter. Gilt cubes were made by inclosing the 
gold loaf betweim two pieces of white glass. The 
cubes were colored with metallic oxides Colored 
glass was first cut into long narrow sticks and 
these again broken into the cubes, which were 
sorted into their separate eases, according to 
colors and shades, like printers’ typo To exe- 
cute a wall composition the raosaicist prepared 
lus cartoons, the mason plastered as large a 
section of the wall as could he covered in a day, 
the mosaicist stenciled or dotted lus cartoon on 
the wet plaster and then rapidly fastened to 
it the mosaic cubes The surfaces were fi‘>ttened, 
washed, and burnished In the best work the 
cubes arc not absolutely even or ad)acent, so that 
mechanical effects are avoided 

Early History. Both the Egyptians and As- 
syrians used mosaic in jewelry and furniture, 
particularly on ivorv grounds. Mosaic designs 
were used by the Egy]itians and also by the 
Greeks to embellish columns, tiles, and various 
architectural mom bets The earliest survivals 
of Greek mosaics at Delos and Olymf)ia date from 
the Ilonian period Tliey came into prominence 
for tlie reproductions m permanent foim of fa- 
mous paintings on the lloors of puidic and pri- 
vate buildings, a practice which the Romans 
learned from t1io Greeks We even hear that 
scones from the Trojan War wore i (‘presented on 
fioois of tJie great ship of Tlicro of Syracuse. A 
famous floor at Pomp(ni rcpri'sents in a grand 
composition a scene of Alexander’s vi<!tory at 
Issus, full of action and variety Even larger 
and more complicat(‘d is the Nile sc(*ne of a 
floor found at Palesti ina, with its inundated city, 
its fishing and other genre scenes. 

Boman. Although the Romans were not 
ignorant of the use of glass cubes on walla, they 
never developed this branch of mosaic work; the 
fountains and niches at Pompeii and Ostia are 
almost the only surviving cxamjilea But in 
their pavomimts they showed the greatest va- 
riety, from the simple crude geometric designs 
in black and white to the exquisite gradations 
of color and form in such works as the Capitoline 
doves, the landscapes from Hadrian’s villa in 
Rome and Berlin, the Pompeian actors bv Dios- 
oorides in Naples, the portraits of poets and 
philosophers at Cologne, and many more. Mid- 
way betwtam stand such colossal works as the 
gladiator pavement of the Baths of Caracalla. 
Roman mosaic pavements of artistic value have 
been found not only throughout Italy, but m 
France, Spain, Germany, Hungary, north Africa, 
Syria, and Aaia Minor. 

Early Christian. In the fourth centurj^ 
Christian artists perceived the value for church 
interiors of the rich coloring and permanency of 
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mosaic. No form of painting harmonires so well 
with architecture. Mosaics were placed nearly 
always in the apses and on the triumphal arches 
of the early Christian basilicas, and in impor- 
tant cases upon the walls of the nave, and some- 
times both on the inside and outside walls of the 
facades. The interiors of mausoleums and bap- 
tisteries were covered with them on dome, walls, 
and apse. While tlu^ upper part of the walls 
was decorated in this wav with figured mosaic 
composition, the geometric mosaics or opus sec- 
tile were used on the dadoes below, and the 
marble geometric mosaics covered the ftoors In 
the lat(*r Middle Ages the twisted columns, se- 
pulchral mommieiits, altar canopies, pulpits, choir 
screens, and other details were entirely inlaid in 
geometne designs, in the East and in Italy. The 
wealth of works is concentrated in Italy and in 
the purely Hellenic world Rome and Ravenna 
had special schools with offshoots at Naples, 
Milan, Grado, and Parenzo Constantinople anil 
Thessalonica, also, w(?re independent centres, 
radiating over Gr(‘ek lands 

Rome I reserves the earliest Christian works 
at Santa Costanza, similar to catacomb frescoes, 
and at Santa Pudenziana the counterpart of the 
Christian sarcophagi with Christ and the Apos- 
tles. The earliest 8('rie8 where mosaic painting 
attempts a great scheme of subjects taken from 
the Old and New Testaments is in Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Rome, on apse, triumphal arch, and 
nave The mosaics over the chancel arch of St 
Paul’s, representing subjt'cts from the Apoca- 
lypse, date from the fifth century. In both cases 
the composition is still confused; the art has 
not yet found itself. It was from Greek artists 
that the solution came, in the introduction of 
the uniform gold background, against which 
the figures stood out cleaily, as compared with 
the old white ground. At Ravenna we see this 
stvle in its earliest glory in the two baptisteries 
(fifth centurv), and especially m the mausoleum 
of Galla Placidia (440) and later in the church 
of Sant’ Apollmaie Nuovo (c.500-550). The 
latter monunumt has its entire mam walls cov- 
erwl with a trqile row of mosaics Thoroughly 
Greek also is the culminating work of the sixth 
century, the decoration of San Vitale, also at 
Ravenna, with its two great historic panels of 
Justinian and Theodora, the Byzantine court 
and the ecclesiastical grandees. 

Meanwhile the Roman school had somewhat 
fallen from its supremaev, for the only great 
woik after St. PauPs was the mosaic of saints 
CoHinas and Damianus (oSO), after which Rome 
suffered from the wars between the Goths and 
Byzantines and the attacks of the Lombards. 
The decline reached Ravenna in the seventh cen- 
tury, as 18 shown at Sant’ Apollmare in Classe, 
and continued in Rome, with Italo-Byzantine 
stiffness, as in the works at San Lorenzo, Sant* 
Agnese, and vSan V(manzio. 7’he coloring is still 
superb, but the figures are rigid and staring. 

Mediaeval. The Carolmgian era saw a re- 
vival in botli East and West about the year 800, 
which lasted for less than a century in Italy, 
but continued in the East from Basil the Mace- 
donian to the capture of Constantinople bv the 
Crusaders m 1204 In Rome the mosaics of the 
church of Santa Prassede, especially the scenes 
from the Apocal}q:>se, are a masterpiece, while 
Santi Nereo ed Achilleo and San Marco are of 
secondary importance. The art did not then 
spread beyond Rome, as in the earlier period, 
(hily in the Orient was it still supreme. The 
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real revival of the art in the West came in the 
eleventh century and was due to Byzantine in- 
fluence and imported Byzantine artists. The two 
great schools were that of Sicily and Campania, 
with its masterpieces of Cefalh, Palermo, and 
Monreale, and that of Venice, represented at San 
Marco, Torcello, and Murano. In variety of 
subject, in splendor of color, and in sheer amount, 
these works surpass the mosaics of the fifth 
and sixth centuries. 

The Roman school took part in this revival, 
but mingled antique traditions with Byzantinism, 
and retained a freedom and beauty of decoration 
and detail foreign to the other schools. It can 
best be studied at San Clemente, Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, Santa Maria Maggiore, and St. John 
Lateran. In some of these works we can trace 
the first stops m the great revival of painting 
usually connected with the names of Cimalmt* 
and Giotto. 

Meanwhile the mediecval mosaieists had been 
executing pavements far more beautiful than any 
geometric floors of antiq[uity The Byzantine 
school, as usual, took the Vad, and the exquisite 
designs and coloring of the pavements of San 
Marco and the Torcello Cathedral at Venice are 
but repetitions .of the pavements of the churches 
of Constantinople, Saloniki, Mount Athos, Chios, 
and elsewhere The Italian school, though cen- 
tring at Rome, did similar work in Campania 
and Sicily. The small marble cubes were worked 
in patterns around large circular, square, long, 
or polygonal slabs of porphyry, serpentine, verde 
antico, rosso antico, or other rich marbles which 
formed the centre of each design. 

It was not long before the geometric designs 
of the floors were transferred to tlie various de- 
tails and obiects in the church interiors, thus 
forming a perfectly harmonious whole. The 
altar fronts and canopies at Ferentmo, the can- 
opies at Santa Cecilia and San Paolo at Rome, 
the chon seats at Civit^i Castellana and San 
Lorenzo at Rome, tin* pulpits at Alba Fucense, 
San Lorenzo, Palermo, Salerno, and Ravello, the 
choir screens at the two latter cathedrals and 
at Alba, the Paschal candlesticks at Anagni, 
Ferentino, Santa Cecilia, and Salerno, the epis- 
copal thrones at San Lorenzo and Fondi, the 
sepulchral monuments at vSan Francesco in 
Viterbo, at the cathedral of Perugia, at Orvieto, 
at Assisi, Rome (Santa Maria Maggiore, Sopra 
Minerva, Ara Cmli, etc ), are a few among hun- 
dreds which made the interiois of churclies 
wonderfully rich in this part of Italy. 

The mosaic in geometrical patterns even in- 
vaded the field of architecture The portals were 
surrounded by it; it formed the mam decoration 
of the colonnaded porticoes, and even of the 
cloisters. The cloisters of San Paolo and of the 
Lateran at Rome would lose all their beauty if 
their columns and friezes were divested of the 
color and design given them by mosaics. Even 
Tuscan church architecture felt this influence to 
the extent of obtaining a faintly similar effect 
by opus secUle with broader design — as at Pisa 
(baptistery) and San Miniato, near Florence. 

None of the European countries besides Italy 
and Greece used mosaics. An occasional work 
is found in Germany, France, or England; but, 
as at Westminster Abbey, it fs the work of an 
Italian or a Greek. Only in Russia, as at Kiev 
and Novgorod, can we trace the existence of a 
regular brancli of the art, 

Mohammedan. The art passed from the By- 
zantine Greeks in the East to the Mohammedans 


and was used by them for pavements and the 
revetments of walls in nearly all the schools, 
especially in Egypt, Spain, and Syria. Figured 
mosaics were substantially forbidden by the law 
of the Prophet, so that decorative, and espe- 
cially geometric, patterns were alone used 
Mo8que.s, fountains, palaces, baths, and other 
buildings, between the tenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, had them in profusion The mosques 
of Cairo (see Mosque) contain an unbrciien 
series which is paralleled in the old Coptic 
churches of the city. It is probable, m fact, 
that most of the mosaieists of the mosques were 
Christian Copts. The Alhambra at Granada con- 
tains dadoes of this geometric ornament, thougli 
here and m Syria, and especially in Persia, it 
was less used than the enameled til(‘s. 

Renaissance and Modern. With the rise of 
the Giottesqiie school early m the fouiteenth 
century the golden age of mosaic painting ended, 
frescoes taking its place Such works as appear 
on the facades of Orvieto and Siena cathedrals bv 
Orcagna and his contemporaries in the four- 
teenth century arc purely decorative Hence- 
forth mosaic loses its individuality and seeks 
to imitate the delicate soft tones of fresco and 
then of oil. Great artists like Raphael (Santa 
Maria del Popolo, Rome), Titian, and Tintoretto 
(San Marco, Venice) furnished cartoons to be 
carried out by mosaieists, wlio ari' no longer 
artists, but mechanics The ateliei of the Vati- 
can, busy producing altarpieces for St Peter in 
exact mutation of niastei pieces m oils, multi- 
plying shades and minimizing tlie sm* of the 
mosaic cubes, lias perfected this mechanical 
method The atelier at Venic(‘ is the only other 
modern centre of importanci* Tliest* modi'rn 
artisans, in their restorations of medueval mo- 
saics, have done immenae damage by trying to 
improve the originals They no longer ajiply the 
cubes directly to the wall, but set them ii]) in 
portable compartments, transfen mg the whole 
design to the walls by meclianical means. 

During recent years tlie art has experienced a 
revival of a more independent character, espe- 
cially ill the United States. The improvements 
in the manufacture of glass, especially of the 
iridescent varieties, and tlie possibility of cut- 
ting glass into the exact forma of the design, 
have changed the character of the art, making 
it possible to follow exactly the deaign and the 
colors of nature. The Tiffany studios in New 
York have licen chiefly instrumental in making 
these iinproveineiits Among the best examph^a 
of American mosaic are the chancid of the crypt 
of the cathedral of St John the Divine in New 
York, designed by Louis Tiffany; several deaigns 
ill the Wade Memorial Chapel and the Hunt- 
ingdon Mortuary Chapel, both in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and elsewhere, by Frederick Wilson, and 
the colossal mosaic curtain, 2500 square feet, 
of the National Theatre, Mexico — all products 
of the Tiffany studios. 

It is interesting to note that the ancient Amer- 
icans, especially the Incas and Mexicans, prac- 
ticed mosaic The Aztecs, who learned from 
their predecessors, the Toltecs, thus adorned 
their ceremonial masques of the gods, knife 
handles, and objects of adornment, substituting 
turquoises and shell for cubes of glass, which 
they did not possess. The best collection of an- 
cient American mosaics is in the British Museum. 

Bibliography. The subject of mosaics is 
well treated in Woltipann and Woermann, HtS’ 
tory of Painting (Eng. trans., New York, 1880) ; 
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a good general monograph is Edouard Gerspach, 
La inosatque (Paris, 1885), The technique is 
carefully described by Eugene Mhntz in La, mO‘ 
saique chr6tienne (Paris, 1893). All the mosaics 
of the Roman churches are reproduced in large 
colored plates and described by G. B. De Rossi, 
Musaiov cnstiam dt Roma (Rome, 1876-96). 
The same has been done for those of St Mark’s 
in Venice by Organia in La baathca di & Marco 
(Venice, 1881-88); for Monreale by Gravina, 
II duomo di Monreale (Palermo, 1850). All the 
figured mosaics earlier than 900 AD are out- 
lined and described in Ralfaele Garriicci, Htoria 
dclV arte crtsUana (Prato, 1873-81). Consult 
also: Otto Pohl, Die cUtchristliche Fresko- und 
Mosaikmalcrci (Leipzig, 1888), and Julius 
Kurth, Die MosaiJcen der christlichen Aera (ib, 
1902 et seq. ) ; W. J Furnival, Lendless Decora- 
tive TilcSf Fa/ieneey and Mosaic (Philadelphia, 
1904) ; Barwell and Druitt, Mosaics and Htained 
(Hass (New York, 1909). See Christian Art. 

MOSAIC DISEASE. See Tobacco. 

MOSAIC GOLD. See Gold. 

MOSAIC WOOL. See Rugs. 

MO^SASATX^BIA (Neo-Lat., from Lat. Mosa^ 
the river Meuse -p Gk. ffaupos, sauroSy lizard). 
An order of extinct marine reptiles — the Pytho- 
nomorpha of Cope The reptiles possessed the 
slenderness of a snake combined with strong 
paddles, such as those of the whale, together 
with many lizard-like characters. The first 
sjjecimcn of a iieaily perfect head skeleton was 
discovered 111 1780 in the uppei chalk of St. 
Pietersberg m Holland, on the Meuse River A 
few othei specimens have been found in the 
Cretaceous of England and Europe In North 
America this reptile seems to have attained its 
most flourishing existence, for over 50 species, 
included in several genera, have been found The 
Cretaceous of New Jersey has yielded 15 species 
The Yale College collection contains a great 
iiumbei of specimens Mosasaurus princeps from 
New Jersey is estimated to have been 40 feet 
long, and Tylosaurns dysprior from Kansas was 
about 30 feet in length Consult. A. C Marsh, 
“Cretaceous Vertebrates of the West,” in Umted 
States iieoloqical Survey Reports (Washington, 
1875) , F. A. Lucas, “Animals of the Past,” in 
Ameneau Museum of Natural History, Hand- 
book Series y No // (New York, 1913) , S W. WiL 
liston, Water Reptiles of the Past and Present 
(Chicago, 1914). 

MOSBY, moz'bi, John Singleton (1833- 
1916). An American soldier in the Confederate 
service, born at Edgernont, Powhatan Co., Va 
He was ('ducated at the University of Virginia, 
studied law, and was practicing his profession at 
Bristol, Washington (bunty, Va., at the outbreak 
of the Civil War After serving under Joseph K 
dohnston in the Shenandoah valley in the win- 
ter of 1861-62, he was appointed by Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart an independent scout, and guided that 
oflicer s cavalry in a bold raid in the rear of 
McClellan’s aimy on the Chiekahominy in June, 
1862 Keturning to Richmond aftei a short 
caj)tivit\ t‘aily in 1863, Mosby recruited an inde- 
pendent body of cavalry for scouting and raid- 
ing purposes, and he then began his remarkable 
career as a leader of an irregular force of cavalry 
known as iang(*rs, which frequently disbanded 
when hard pressed, only to reassemble at a sig- 
nal and renew operations, practically guerrilla in 
character The force was subsequently organized 
as a regulai branch of the Confederate service as 
the Forty-third Battalion of Virginia Cavalry 


His most brilliant exploit was the capture, in 
March, 1863, of Brigadier General Stoughton, 
U.S.A., at that officer’s headquarters at Fair- 
fax Courthouse, which he accomplished by a 
raid inside the Federal lines. Promoted to be 
major as a reward for this capture, he followed 
Lee’s army into Pennsylvania in June, 1863, 
and worried the flanks of the Federal army as 
it moved southward after Gettysburg. In Janu- 
ary, 1864, he was repulsed with considerable 
loss in a night attack on Harper’s Ferry. In 
May he harassed the rear of Grant’s army as 
it advanced on Fredericksburg, and later made 
a long raid in Maryland In August he made 
one of the most important captures of his cai(‘cr, 
consisting of Sheridan’s entire supph tram, 
which lie surprised near Berryville In Septem- 
ber he was wounded at Falls Church, but in the 
following month was again in the saddle, cap- 
tured two Federal paymasters with $168,000 in 
greenbacks, tore up the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
way tracks, destroyed rolling stock, and made 
a prisoner of Brigadier General Duffi^. In De- 
cember, 1864, he was promoted to be colonel. 
After being disabled for a short time by a 
wound, he continued his operations until Lee’s 
surrender, when he disbanded his troops and 
surrendered On account of his methods there 
was much feeling against him, but through Gen- 
eral Grant’s intercession he was paroled After 
the war he opened a law office at VVarrenton, Va , 
and became a member of the Republican party, 
which he thought could best settle the question 
of reconstruction satisfactorily. From 1878 to 
1885 he was United States Consul at Hongkong. 
On his return to America he established himself 
m law practice for a while 111 San Francisco 
From 1904 to 1910 he was assistant attorney in 
the Department of Justice, Washington. He 
published an account of his exploits entitled War 
Reminiscences and Stuarfs Cavalry Campaign 
(1887) and Stuart's Caiahy in the Gettysburg 
Campaiqn (1911) Consult: John Scott, Par- 
tisan Life with Mushy (New York, 1867) , J H. 
Alexander, Mosbifs Mm (New York, 1907), 
J. J. Williamson, Mosby's Rangers (ib, 1909). 

MOSCHELES, mo'she-Rs, Feijx (1833- 
) An English painter and author, son of 
Ignaz Moscheles. He was born in London and 
studied art in Pans and .under Van Ijcrius in 
Antwerp Afterwaid he exhibited in Antwerp, 
at the Pans Salon, and- at the Academy and 
Grosvenor and New galleries 111 London. His 
works include genie scenes and portiaits of 
Mazzini, Gounod, Browning, Rubinstein, Stan- 
ley. and Grover Cleveland. His publications 
include Felix Mendelssohn's Letters to Igna^ 
and Chrailotte Moscheles ’(1888); In Bohemia 
with Du Manner (1897), Fragments of an 
Autobiography (1902) Active in the cause of 
international arbitration and peace, he wroti' 
and lectured concerning it , and he became 
president of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association 

MOSCHELES, Ignaz (1794-1870) An Aus- 
trian piano viituoho and composer, born in 
Prague, of Jewish parentage. After a course of 
stu^*^ at the Prague Conservatoiy he went to 
Vienna, where he became a pupil of Albrechts- 
berger and Salieri. He w’as a remarkable im- 
provisator and won his greatest successes as 
much by that gift as by the more important 
discovery of the “singing tone” by which he 
secured modifications of tone and variations in 
tone color by means of touch — an art aubsc- 
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fluently developed by Liezt and his school. 
Although he was very successful in his tours 
of Russia, Holland, Germany, and France, his 
greatest fame was won in London, in which 
city he took up his residence in 1821 He did 
not, however, sever his connection with the 
Continent, for in 1824 he was giving lessons in 
Berlin, where he numbered Mendelssohn among 
his pupils, and formed a friendship with him 
that was of great mutual profit. He was of 
much assistance to Mendelssohn when that 
master first visited England, and was in turn 
persuaded to join Mendelssohn in the manage- 
ment of the newly formed Leipzig Conservatory 
(1843) In 1846 he settled permanently in 
Leipzig, where he taught at the conservatory 
until his death. With the exception of a col- 
lection of studies which are still highly es- 
teemed, hiB compositions are forgotten Ills 
works include piano concertos, arrangements, 
instrumental chamber music, sonatas, and nu- 
merous etudes, about 140 opus numbers alto- 
gether. He died in Leipzig. Consult Aus 
Moscheles’' Lehen: Nach Brief en unci Tago 
huchern herausgegeben (Leipzig, 1872) , Eng- 
lish translation by A, D. Coleridge 

MOSCHEBOSCH, mo'she-rdsh, Johann 
Michael (1601-60). A (3kjrman satirist of the 
seventeenth century. He came of an old Spanish 
family and was born at Willstett. near Strass- 
burg, and wrote under the name Philander von 
Sittewald. He studied in Strassburg, and held 
various diplomatic positions. He was admitted 
to the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft in 1645 wuth 
the name of “Dreamer,” and about 1640 pub- 
lished his “Book of Visions,” Wunderliche and 
imhrhaftige Geschickte Philanders non Sitte- 
uluU, a sharp satire of the times, apparently 
patterned after Quevedo’s SueAoa. Consult: 
Nickels, Moscherosch als Padagog (Leipzig, 
1883) ; Panser, Beitrage zu emer Biographic 
von Moscherosch (Munich, 1891); Erich 
Schmidt, Charaktenstiken, vol. i (2d ed., Ber- 
lin, 1002) : KUrschner, Deutsche N ationalhteror 
tur^ vol. xxxii. 

MOSCHI, mOs'kl (Lat., from Gk. Udaxot, 
Moschoi). An ancient people of Asia Minor, 
living south of the Caucasus. Accoidmg to 
Herodotus (iii, 94; vii, 78) they dwelt between 
the sources of the Phasis and the Cyrus, east 
of the Euxme Under the appellation of tlie 
Mubhkaia, or Mushki? they appear in the As- 
syrian inscriptions as canning on war against 
Tiglath-pileser 1 (c 1140-1105 no.), who de- 
feated their forces and ovei threw their five 
kings, and as paying tribute to Asurna/irpal III 
( 885-800 B.c. ) . ’ Mita, King of Mushki ( pos- 
sibly Midas of Phrygia), was in alliance with 
the kings of Urartu (see Chaluianb) and 
Tabal. Mushku is also mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of Sargon II (722-705 b.c.). Accord- 
ing to Sayce most of the Hittiti* hieroglyphic 
inscriptions come from the Hittitc Empire 
established by the Moschi about 1200 bc., Qf 
which Tyana’was the capital. The name of the 
Moscld IS often coupled with that of Tabal or 
the Tabareni. In the Bible they are Hjjokeii of as 
Mesbech and Tubal Consult Fru^dncli Delitzsch, 
Wo Idg dm Pm^adiesf (Leipzig, 1881), and 
A. H. Sayce, in Expository ^hmes ( London, 
November, 1014). 

mos-ld'n€. See Cebvid.® 

KOSCHXTS, miVkiis (Lai, from Gk Miicrxos, 
Mosvhos), A Greek bucolic poet of the middle 
of the socoad century ac, a native ol Syiacunt* 


in Sicily, He was a pupil at Alexandria of 
Aristarchus of Samothrace (q.v.), and himself 
wrote a prose work on Greek grammar. We 
possess his “Rape of Europa” {Evpdjiryj) and his 
epigram “Cupid the Riinaw^ay” CEpojs Apair^rijs). 
To him also was long ascribed the “Lament foi 
Bion” (*ETrtrd(pios Bwros), a poem m hexameter 
verse; this Bion was Bion of Smyrna (q.v.), 
wdioin some wrongly regarded us teacher of 
Moschus. But modern scholars have held that 
the poem was written rather in the time of 
Sulla. His poems were united in antiquity 
with those' of Theocritus and Bion, and appear 
with them in modern editions also (cf,, eg, 
that of Wilamowitz-Moellendorti, Oxford, 1905). 
His extant poems were translated by Lang 
(London, 1806) and by J. M. Edmonds, The 
Greek Bucolic Poets (London, 1012). Consult 
Christ'Sehmid, Oeschiclite dor gneohischen Lit- 
teratur^ vol ii (5th ed., Miinieh, 1913). 

MOSCOSO DE ALVARADO, m6s k0's6 dt 
JTva-ra'Do, Lufs DE ( 1505 -C. 61 ). A Spanish 
holdier and explorer in Amc^nca. He was born 
in Badajoz, and w^as a kinsman of Pedro de 
Alvarado, whom he follow^ed to Peru (1534). 
Four yeais afterward, with De Soto, he staited 
for Florida, and succeeded him in coiiimaud in 
1642. After terrible piivations and with deci- 
mated forces he readied Mexico in 1543. There 
Mendoza leceived him kindly. In 1651 Moscoso 
accompanied Mendoza to Peiu, wheie he died 
MOSCOW, m68'k6 (Euas. Moskva) A gov- 
ernment of cc'iitral Russia, bounded by the Gov- 
ernment of Tver on the northwest, Vladimir on 
the northeast, Riazan on the east, Tula and 
Kaluga on the south, and Smolensk on the west 
(Map: Russia, E 3). Area, 12,859 square miles. 
It occupies a portion of the central plateau of 
Russia, and slopes eastward towards the Oka. 
It belongs to the basin of the Volga and is 
watered by that river and the Oka on the bound- 
aries, and by the Kliama, Moskva, and other 
rivers m the interior Geologically the govern- 
ment belongs to the Moscow coal basin, the car- 
boniferous formation being covered up with 
various clays, sandstone, and marble. The soil 
is loamy and not very fertile About 40 per 
cent of the area is clothed in forests, mostly 
belonging to private persons 

Agriculture is highly developed and the farm 
products are of great diversity. Rye, ptitatoes, 
and oats aic the staples Gaideniiig is carried 
on extensively, and vegetables aie raised m 
quantities sullicieiit to be exported to St Peters- 
burg and Kronstadt. Stock raising is also 
important. 

Moscow is the leading manufacturing govern- 
ment of Russia. In 1013 its manufacturing 
establislimentH exceeded 2400, employing over 
200,000 hands. The value of the output of that 
yeai was approximately $200,000,000 The chief 
products are textiles (especially cotton and 
silk) , of cotton factoiies alone there were in 
that year some 350, with more than 100,000 
workers, and an output valued at about $55,- 
000,000. Othei important products are ma- 
chinery, brick, chemicals, knit goods, etc. The 
house mdustiy la still very important and has 
reac‘hed here a liiglier degree of development 
than in any other part of Russia. It exists 
throughout the government, groups of villages 
being engaged in the manufacturing of one 
product. The articles manufactured in this 
way are (d a veiy wide range, ineluding leather 
..uid leather piodnets, hats, pins, Jirushes, elw'tip 
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chtomos, carriages and wagons, lacc, gloves, etc. 
It IS estimated that agriculture furnishes on 
the average only about 40 per cent of the mcome 
of a peasant family in the government. 

The commerce in the products of the house 
industry is of great extent and is centred chiefly 
in the city of Moscow. The government is well 
supplied with transportation facilities, being 
traversed by six of the most importanfi railway 
lines of the Empire Education is pooily pro- 
vided for. The proportion of illiterate is esti* 
mated at 80 per cent Pop., 1012, 3,303,400, 
chiefly Great Russians (09.6 per cent in rural 
districts). Capital, Moscow 

MOSCOW. The second capital and histori- 
cally the most famous city of the Russian Em- 
pire, capital of the military district and gov- 
ernment of the same name, and the s(*cond 
largest city of Russia. It is situated on the 
river Moskva (a trilmtary of the Oka) m lat. 
55® 45' N. and long 37® 37' E., 400 miles 
southeast of 8t Petersbuig, at an altitude of 
from 500 to 850 feet above the level of the sea 
(Map: Russia, E 3). It has a rather cold 
climate, the annual tempeiature being 40.1® F., 
ranging from a mean of 14° in January to 
66 5® in July. The summers are quite warm (in 
July temperatuie reaches 100° F.), and the 
winters dry and cold, snow remaining on the 
ground most of the season. 

The city is inegularlv built. On the north 
bank of the river rises the Kremlin, the acrop- 
olis of old Moscow, for many centurn»s the 
centre of the political and religious life of 
Russia and still the most venerated place in 
the heart of every Russian. It was the nucleus 
of the modern city and contained in the early 
periods of the history of Moscow the palace 
of the Czar, the chief churches and monasteries, 
and the palaces of the nobility. As the city 
developed, the merchants and the numerous 
artisans began to settle outside of the walls. 
Thus grew up the commercial quarter east of 
the Kremlin, known as the Kitai Gorod (China- 
town), still constituting the commercial centre 
of Moscow, and numerous small communities 
independent in their internal administration 
and composed mostly of members ot the same 
trade These divisions are still r(>tained to a 
large extent in the parishes into which the city 
is divided. They were subsequently grouped to- 
gethei and surrounded by walls, and now form 
the Byely Gorod (white town), surrounding the 
Kremlin and the Kitai Gorod, and the Zemli- 
anoy Gorod (earthen town), imdosing all the 
abovemientioTied quarters as well as Zamo‘-k- 
voretchye, on the southern bank of the river. 
There is also a fourth inclosure, Kramer-Kollezh 
(earthen wall), sui rounding the outer parts of 
the city and forming the limits of Moscow 
proper. Only the walls of the Kremlin and of 
the Kitai Gorod have been preserved, all others 
having been converted into boulevards and 
avenues. See Kremlin for illustration. 

Although one of the oldest cities of Russia, 
Moscow has preserved comparatively tew archi- 
tectural monuments outside of its churches and 
monasteries, most of the old buildings having 
perished in the destructive conflagrations which 
figure so prominently in the history of the city 
With the introduction of Western civili/ation 
into Russia by Peter the Great and his succes- 
sors, the PuRsian Htyle of architectuie irradually 
disappeared m practicsllv ail the scculiir and 
prK’ate huUdingR, and the ap{dioation *d West- 


ern standards not infrequently produced very 
peculiar effwts. Under Alexander II a revival of 
Russian architecture was inaugurated and a num- 
ber of auccessfiil restorations have since been 
made. The chief interest of Moscow, as already 
stated, 18 centred in the Kremlin, both for its 
historical associatioiib and for its churches and 
monasteries, with their seraiharbaric splendor 
and curious architecture. The Kremlin is 
nearly triangular in wliape and surrounded by a 
Wall about a mile and a half long. The wall is 
surmounted by 18 toweis and pierced by five 
gates, among which is the Spasskiya Vorota 
( Gate of the Redeemer ) , one of the most revered 
historical places of Russia, and associated with 
many of the chief events of national history. 
Within the walls of the Kremlin the most 
famous edifice is the Uspensky Sobor (Cathe- 
dral of the Assumption ) , in which all the Rus- 
sian monarchs since Ivan IV have been crowned. 
The present building was erected by Aristotek 
Fioraventi in the fifteenth century on the site 
of an older church founded in 1326. It is Lom- 
hardo-Byzantine in style, with Indian cupolas. 
Ilie semidark inteiior is adorned with numerous 
icons, covered with gems and precious metals 
'J'hey are of great antiquity, one of them being 
attributed to Hi. Luke The treasury of the 
cathedral, one of the richest m Russia, contains 
many valuable Bibles, manuscripts, and sacred 
vessels, as well as numerous relics of saints. 
The cathedral of St. Michael the Archangel is 
the formei burial place of the Russian mon- 
archs. It dates, in its present form, from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and is sur- 
mounted by five domes, the central one being of 
gilt. The interior is iichly decorated and its 
walls are covered with the portraits of the Rus- 
sian monarchs interred there. In the partly 
Gothic Cathedral of the Ascension, founded in 
1397, the walls and the thick pillars are covered 
with portraits of saints and Greek philosophers, 
and the floor is made of semiprecious stones of 
various colors 

One of the sights of the Kremlin is the tower 
of Ivan the Great, 822 feet high and crowned 
by a gilt dome, it contains 34 bells, weighing 
altogether about 580,000 pounds. In former 
times the Kremlin contained numerous monas- 
teries and convents, of which only a few have 
iM'cn letaincd Ihe most interesting of these 
tijc the Maiden Convent, for eentiaies the bunal 
place of the Russian princesses, and the Tchiidov 
Monastery, an institution of great historical im- 
portance as well as a great factor in the dcvel- 
(qimeiit of ecclesiastical learning in Russia. 
Near the toiler of Ivan the Gieat stand two 
objects very fanu»us m Russia. One is the Czar 
Bell, cast in 1735 and now resting on a stone 
pedestal Part of the bell, liroken off during 
the fire of 1737, lies near by. It is over 60 feet 
in circumference around the rim, 19 feet high, 
and weighs about 200 tons. The other, near 
the Museum of Arms, is the Czar Cannon, cast 
in 1586, and ^weighing nearly 40 tons The 
palaces of the Kremlin are mostly modern, and 
only a fe\i portions of the old abode of the Rus- 
sian monarchs have survived. The great pal- 
ace, completed in 1849, is a vast building of 
white stoiK' with a gilt cupola,, and possessing 
numerous magnificent halls devoted to the differ- 
ent orders of Russia. Attached to it are the 
living rooms of the old Russian rulers, known 
as tin* Tcrem and (biting from the seventieth 
(*?ntiiJV Tho\ ail* ol great arciutectural value 
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and well preserved. Connected with the palace 
are the old banquet hail known as Granovitaya 
Palata, with its red stoop, from which Russian 
monarohs used to address the populace, and 
the Onizhaynaya Palata (hall of arms), con- 
taining immense treasures, such as crowns, 
sceptres, thrones, costumes, banners, armor, 
gold and silver plate, carriages. The palace of 
the patriarch, built by Nikon in 1555, has one 
of the most valuable libraries in Russia and a 
treasury of fabulous wealth. The arsenal of 
the Kremlin is one of the largest in the world. 

The Kitai Gorod, adjoining the Kremlin, also 
has many historical associations. Especially 
noteworthy is the Red Square, used repeatedly 
as a camp by the besieging Mongols, as a forum 
by the Russian monarohs, and as a place of 
execution Facing the Red Square is the cathe- 
dral of Vasili the Beatified, which for mixture 
of styles, colors, and architectural lines has few 
equals m the civilized world. It was built by 
an Italian architect at the command of Ivan 
the Terrible in 1554 to commemorate the con- 
quest of Kazan, and consists of a number of 
separate buildings under separate cupolas, dif- 
fering from each other in form, dimension, and 
glaring colorings The interior does not differ 
essentially from those of the other great churches 
of Moscow, being dark, close, and covered with 
paintings, gold, and gems in great profusion. 
Contrasting favorably with the cathedral of 
Vasili the Beatified is the modern church of the 
Saviour, eonsecrati'd in 1881 in commemoration 
of the destruction of Napoleon's Grand Army 
in 1812. It is Lombardo-Byzantiiie in style, 
cruciform, and well proportioned, built of white 
marble and surmounted with five cupolas The 
paintings and the marble reliefs of the interior 
have been executed by the best artists of Russia. 

In the centre of the Rod Square stands the 
monument to Minin and Pozharsky, who lib- 
erated Moscow fiom the Poles in 1612 The 
Greek Monastery of St. Nichedas in the Kitai 
Gorod llcserves special mention for its iiitluencq 
on education in Russia. It was under the aus- 
pices of the monks of St. iSirholas that the 
first Russian academy for classical education was 
established in the seventeenth century. It num- 
bered among its pupils Lomonosov and others 
prominent in the liteiaiy and the political life 
of the country. The Kitai Gorod possesses a 
number of old residences of the boyars (see 
Boyar), of which the most interesting is the 
family house of the Romanovs, faithfully restored 
in 1859. The Gostiriy Dvor, the centre of the 
retail trade of Moscow, is architecturally also 
very interesting. Other noteworthy secular 
buildings and monuments are the Petrovsky 
Palace, occupied by Napoleon during his stay 
at Moscow, the town hall (duma), the Siikhn- 
rev Tower (1692-95) with the reservoir, the 
triumphal arch, etc. Moscow has extensive 
markets, of which probably the most interesting 
is the Tolkuchy, where second-hand clothes are 
sold. In the most northern quarter of the 
Zemlianoy Gorod are still found many stately, 
though somewhat decayed, mansions of the old 
nobility, while Zamoskvoretchye, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, is the stronghold of the 
wealthy merchant class ^ 

Economically, Moscow is exceedingly impor- 
tant, both with regard to industries and com- 
merce. The manufacturing industries date from 
the time when the city was the residence of the 
oouri and attracted skilled artisans from all 


over Russia as well as from foreign countries. 
At present Moscow is the second-largest manu- 
facturing city of the Empire and the centre of 
the textile industries, furnishing a considerable 
portion of the cotton goods for the Asiatic 
trade. The textile industry ranks first, with 
over 200 factories, 50,000 workers, and an out- 
put exceeding $100,000,000. Next to tex- 
tiles are foodstuffs, metal products, paper, 
leather and wood products, and machinery. As 
early as the fourteenth century Moscow was an 
important commercial centre Its trade grew 
up with the political power of the Principality 
of Moscow, and received a great stimulus from 
the settlement of the Novgorod merchants. The 
advantageous position of the city at the con- 
vergence of six railway lines, which connect it 
With every part of European Russia as well as 
with Siberia, has played an important part in 
its commercial development. Manufactures, 
agricultural products from the southern and the 
central provinces of Russia, mmeials from the 
coast, and tea from Asia, all find their way to 
Moscow and go partly to supply the local 
demand and partly to supply the trade with 
the interior or with foreign countries. The rise 
of St. Petersbuig had at fiist a detrimental 
Gleet on the foreign trade of Mosco\v, but the 
development of the Asiatic trade, of which Mos- 
cow IS the natuial centre, has more than com- 
pensated for the loss in any other diiectioii. 
The trade by water is impoitant About 338,- 
000 tons of goods are imported annually, other 
chief imports being tea, iron and steel jiroducts, 
raw silk, indigo, cotton yarn, etc. 

Moscow IS administeied by a governor gen- 
eral, who IS also at the liead of the military 
district of Moscow The municipal council of 
160 members is elected by owners of real estate 
and merchants of the first class, and has an 
executive committee of six members Both the 
municipal council and the executive committee 
are piesided over by the mayor {golov4)y who, 
unlike the mayors of all other Russian towns 
save St. Petersburg, is appointed by the govern- 
ment from two candidates suggested by the 
council. 

The budget of the city for 1914 exceeded 
$21,000,000, more than half of which was deiived 
fiom municipal undertakings, whose number is 
lapidly increasing in Moscow. The chitd items 
of revenue are real estate and internal taxes, 
which yield about one-quarter of the revenue, 
subvention from the Imperial government, the 
zemstvo, and returns from municipal property 
and enterprises. About one-third of the revenue 
is spent on sanitation, while the amount ex- 
pended on education has greatly increased since 
1913, due to the passage of a universal educa- 
tion bill. In 1913 this approximated $2,500,000. 
The municipality owns the water works, slaugh- 
terhouses (with cold-storage facilities), baths, 
and a number of lodging houses, while munic- 
ipal bakeries and maikct places are under con- 
sideration In regard to facilities for local trans- 
portation Moscow is far behind most European 
cities of equal size and importance, but is mak- 
ing rapid progress in this direction as in many 
others. Moscow has many prominent educa- 
tional establishments. Besides the university 
(sw Moscow, University of) there are a 
theological seminary, a technical school, an 
agricultural institute, an institute for the study 
of Oriental languages, schools of art, painting, 
and architecture, a school of engineering, two 
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seminarieB for teachers, a number of dramatic 
schools, a commercial institute, 21 Gymnasia, 
five Realschulen, a school of Church music, and 
numerous other special schools. Libraries are 
numerous The most important museums and 
collections arc the Rumiantzev Museum, con- 
sisting of a fine library and collections of paint- 
ings, sculptures, ethnography, etc , the histori- 
cal museum, and the Iretiakov Gallery of mod- 
ern paintings, now belonging to the city. A 
number of prominent scientific organizations 
have their home at Moscow, including the so- 
ciety of iiaturaliata and the society of Russian 
history and antiquities. The numerous archives 
of Moscow are also noteworthy. The benevolent 
institutions, especially the foundling asylum, 
are among the largest in Russia. The theatres 
of Moscow, especially the “small theatre,” have 
played a prominent part in the development of 
Russian drama. The periodical publications of 
Moscow are ninnerous, and the book trade of 
the city, especially that handling popular publi- 
cations, is very extensive 

The population of Moscow has increased from 
602,000 in 1871 to 1,635,000 in 1913. The pre- 
dominance of males is very marked. About 50 
per cent of the population belong to the peas- 
antry. The Gieek Orthodox inhabitants consti- 
tute about 94 per cent of the total population 
of Moscow, as compared with 84 per cent in 
St. Petersburg Ihere aie 2 per cent of Luther- 
ans and 1 per cent Roman Catholics. The 
environs of the city are replete with historical 
interest and contain many estates of the old 
nobility and royal favorites, among which may 
be mentioned the Petrovsko-Razumovskoye, with 
its extensive park and academy of agriculture. 
There aie also many large, picturesque parks 
and groves, wheie the masses amuse themselves 
on htilidays. Of these the Petrovsky Park, 
northwest of the city, is one of the most fre- 
quented No city is so typically Russian, so 
expiessive of the character and peculiarities of 
its inhabitants, and so dear to the heart of 
every Russian, as this old city, affectionately 
known as “Little Mother Moscow.” 

History. The site of the city was probably 
inhabited long before the twelfth century, but 
the first mention of Moscow dates from 1147, 
when it was the estate of the Suzdal Prince 
Yuri Dolgoruki. The city began to rise with 
the Principality of Moscow und«r Daniel, the 
son of Alexander Nevski, in the thirteenth 
century, and especially under Ivan Kalita 
(1328-40), who with the aid of the Mongols 
siiecei'ded in annexing many of the minor prin- 
cipalities to Moscow, and greatly embellished 
the capital. Tn 1325 the Metropolitan Peter 
transferred his seat to Moscow from Vladimir- 
on-the-Kliasma, thereby laying the foundation 
of its future position as the religious capital 
of Russia. In 1363 the city was besieged by 
Olgierd, the Grand Duke of Lithuania, and in 
1382 it was burned by the Khan Tokh tarnish. 
With the union of the Russian principalities 
under Ivan III ( 1462-1506 ) Moscow became 
the capital of Russia and began to assume the 
proportions and appearance of a large city. In 
1520, during the reign of Vassili Ivanovitch 
(1505-33), the city is said to have had 45,000 
dwelling houses. But the growth of the city 
was often interrupted by the invasions of the 
Tatars, conflagrations, and pests. It also suf- 
fered from internal diesensioiiB and revolts dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, notably the Polish 
VoL. XVI.— 21 


occupation in 1610-12, the revolt of the peO|:d^ 
against the corrupt favorites of the Czar, the 
riots following the introduction of religious 
reforms by Nikon, and the rise of the Streltsi 
(q.v ) against the reforms of Peter the Great, 
Peter found Moscow unfavorable for the intro* 
duction of his reforms, and transferred the 
couit to St. Petersburg The University of 
Moscow was founded in 1756. On Sept. 14, 
1812, Moscow, almost entirely deserted and with 
its treasures and areliives removed to Vladimir, 
was occupied i>y the army of Napoleon, seven 
days after his disastrous* victory at Borodino 
(q*v ). On the following day the Emperor made 
his entry into tlie city. On the night of the 
Ifith to the 16th, in aecoi dance with a pre- 
arranged plan, fires were started in several 
parts of the city, and soon the entire place 
w.as in flames, so that on September 16 Napo- 
leon was compelled to remove his headquarters 
from the Kremlin. On October 19 the French 
began their fatal retreat from the city. On 
May 18, 1896, Moscow was the scene of a fear- 
ful disaster, brought about by the distribution 
of gifts at a popular festival arranged in honor 
of the coronation of Nicholas II. Over 2000 
people were crushed to death and many mdre 
wounded. The city was a centre of revolution- 
ary disturbances in 1905-06 On Feb. 17, 190.5, 
Grand Duke Sergius was assassinated in the 
Kremlin. Zemstvo congresses assembled in 
September and November On December 21 the 
revolutionaries rose in armed revolt, and there 
was fighting for a wiH^k before the insurrection 
was suppressed. Five thousand are supposed 
to have perished 

Bibliography. M P Fabricius, Le Kremlin 
de Moscon (Moscow, 1883) ; Eugen Zabel, 
Moskau (Leipzig, 1902) ; Ivan Zabyelin, lliB- 
torij of Moficow (Moscow, 1902) ; H M Grove, 
Moscow (New York, 1912) , Wirt Gerrare, 
Story of Moscow, in “Medieeval Towns Series” 
(ib, 1912); J J. Hartmann, Moskau (ZUrich, 
1913) 

MOSCOW. A city and the county seat of 
Latah Co., Idaho, 94 miles south-southeast of 
Spokane, Wash , on the Northern Pacific and 
the Oregon -Washington Railroad and Naviga- 
tion Company lines (Map Idaho, A3). It is 
the seat of the agricultural and mining schools 
of the Univeisity of Idaho (qv.), and hag a 
Carnegie library and fine high-school and Fed- 
eral buildings. Mining, farming, fruit grow- 
ing, stock raising, and lumbering are the lead- 
ing industries, and there are some manufac- 
tures. The water works are owned by the city. 
Pop, 1900, 2484 1910, 3670 

MOSCOW, University of. llie oldest and 
largest institution of higher learning in Russia, 
organized in 1755. At its inception It consisted 
of three faculties — law, medicine, and philos- 
ophy — with a total staff of 10 professors, mostly 
brought from western Europe. The curriculum 
was very limited in its scope until 1807, when 
it was reorganized by Alexander I. At the 
burning of Moscow in 1812 the university build- 
ings were destroyed The most valuable collec- 
tions, however, had been previously removed 
Instruction, suspended for a while, was resumeid 
in 1813, and new buildings were erected in 
1816-19. In 1835 the number of chairs yeas 
increased to 35 and a uniform four years* cdtirse 
eetablished for all departments. In 1841 
Medicosurgical Academy was united with tite 
University. The liberal UTitver»ity Act of' 1*488 
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gave the professors and students a certain 
amount of self-government, which was abolished 
during the reactionary regime of Alexander III 
in 1884. In 1902 Moscow University consisted 
of the following faculties: (1) medicine, (2) 
law, (3) physical and natural sciences, (4) 
historico-philological faculties. It offers four- 
year courses leading to the degree of candidate. 
In the medical school, however, the course covers 
five years, the regular degree being physician 
The degrees of master, doctor of the various 
sciences, and M D. are confei red for special 
investigation. The university library contains 
nearly 400,000 volumes and 29,000 pamphlets. 
The departmental libraries, laboratories, obser- 
vatories, museums, etc , number altogether 33 
The medical department has 25 special insti- 
tutes, clinics, and hospitals The number of 
students in 1913 was 9760. The expenditures of 
the university amounted to 2,595,075 rubles. 
As the majority of the students come from the 
poorer classes, the number of scholarships is 
very large, and they provide for about one- 
tenth of the students. The university is under 
direct supei vision of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, who appoints the lector There is a 
university council, hut its powers are limited. 

MOSEILIMA, m6-8Pl^-md (Ar. Muaaihmahy 
from the proper name Mufiltmah, fioin saluruiy 
to be safe). One of the most important of the 
rival prophets who came forward in Aiabia 
when Mohammed had stirred the religious 
thought of the people. He belonged to the tiibe 
of the Beni Henifah, of Yamaina in Nejd The 
traditions about his life and age are extiemely 
contradictory and legendary. It appears, how- 
ever, tolerably certain that he had risen to a 
certain eminence in his tribe, piobably at first 
only as a religious teacher, before Mohammed 
assumed his prophetical oflice He seeiiib to 
have proposed to divide the religious leadership 
with Mohammed, a suggestion which the latter 
contemptuously refused. He inwor undeitook 
to supplant Mohammed, Aftei the death of 
the Prophet, Moseilima set up the standaid of 
open opposition and w^as defeated and killed in 
a desperate battle by Khalid, wdio had been sent 
against him by Abu Bckr His “licresy” w^as 
stamped out, and only a few siatteied siij)- 
porters escaped to El Hasa and Basra, where 
they may have laid the foundation of the later 
Karmathian creed See Mouaaimkoan Sects 

MOSELET, muz'll, Edward Aitgustus ( 184()“ 
1911). All American economist and autboiity 
on railroads, born at Newbuiypoit, Mass AfteV 
1862 he made several voyages on vesstds engaged 
in East Indian trade. Later he studied law, 
was admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. When the lnt<‘i- 
state Commerce Law was passed in 1887, Mosi*- 
ley became secretary of tlie Interstat^‘ Ooni- 
merce Commission, which he heljied to oigani/e 
During the American occupation of Cuba lie 
assisted in drafting railroad laws foi that 
island. In 1902 he was one of the assistant 
recorders of the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission. His publications include: irhitration 
as Applied to Railway Corporation ft and their 
Rmployeefs (1893), Federal ^Supremacy (1907), 
and various pamphlets. 

MOSEXtE7; Hej^ey (1801-72). An English 
mathematician, born at Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
He graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
itiidied theology and w^as ordained a priest of 


the Church of England in 1828, and in 1831-44 
was professor of natural and experimental 
philosophy and astronomy at King’s College, 
London. In the latter year he w^as made an 
inspector of normal schools. In 1853 he was 
appointed canon of Bristol Cathedral and two 
yeaxs aftei w^ard became chaplain to the Queen. 
Moseley, in a paper published in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions of the Royal Society in 1850, 
announced the formula? for the dynamical 
stability of w^arships, wdiich have come into 
common use His works include* A Treatise on 
Mechanics, Applied to the Arts (1834), Astro- 
Theology (1838, 3d ed , 1860), Lectures on 
Astronomy (1839, 4th ed., 1854) , The Mechani- 
cal Principles of Engineering and Architecture 
(1843, 2d ed , 1855), his inobt important book, 
edited by Pi of Dennis Hart Mahan (qv.), for 
the use of students at West Point, and trans- 
lated into German by Professor Schefler, of 
Brunswick, Theoretical and Practical Papers 
mi Bridges (1843) 

MOSEL'LA. The name of a Latin poem, by 
Ausoiiius (qv.). 

MOSELLE, mo-zeP, Ger. Mosel, mf/zel. One 
of the principal affluents of the Rbino. It rises 
on the WT'st slope of the Vosgt's Mountains in 
the northeast corner of Fiance, flows north- 
westward to the French houndaiy, then north- 
ward past Met/ and Thionvilh% after wdneh it 
turns to the noitheast, and with many windings 
through th(‘ I’riissian Rhine Province, being for 
a time the boundary lietween the Giand Duchy 
of Luxemburg and G(‘nnany, entcis the Rhine 
at Coblenz (Map Geiinaiiy, B 3) Tbiough- 
out the greater pait of its hnigth the Moselle 
inns through a narrow valley occupied by fer- 
tile fields and meadows and inclosed by steep 
hills and mountains, in many places becoming 
rocky clifi's. In tlie Iowtt valley the hills are 
vine-clad, iiroducing the celebrated Moselle 
wines, noted for their delicate aromatic* flavor. 
Nuuierous nuns and histone landmarks also 
make the valley notable Idle total length of 
the nvei is 314 miles, it is navigable downward 
from Fioiiard for small vessels. From Metz to 
the* fioiitier it is canalized Two lines of 
steamers ply regularly between Coblenz and 
Trevts. The stieam was followed in the fall of 
3914 by the Army of the Moselle in the attemjit 
of the Germans to reach Pans. See War i\ 
Europe Consult W. M Davis, Ccographical 
Essays The the Mense, and the Moselle 

(Boston, 1909), and Cliailes Tower, Along Ger- 
many's Rirct of Romance: The Moselle (New 
Yoik, 1913). 

MOSEN, mo'zcn, Julius (1803-67). A Ger- 
man authoi, bom at Maneney in the Vogtland, 
Saxony. He attended the University of Jena, 
wduna* Goethe awarded Inm the firsi* prize for 
bis eomjietitive anniveisaiy jioom on Karl Au- 
gust’s fiftieth biitbday; conipletiHl his studies 
at Leipzig in 1820-28, and from 1828 to 1831 
was in the office of an adna'ate at Maikneii- 
kiichen In 1834 lu* setth'd in Dresden as a 
law'yer and became juoniineiit in liteiature He 
went to Oldenbiiig in 1844 undei appointment 
from Grand Duki* Paul Frederick August as 
dramaturgist of the Iloftheater with title of 
councilor. His activity 111 that post was inter- 
rupted by illness, and from 1850 he was pen- 
sioned. His first public success was achieved 
by the epic Lied vom Ritter Wahn { 1831 ), based 
on the Italian legend of II oavaliere Benso, and 
his reputation was much increased by Ahasner 
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(1838), a second poem in that kind, whose 
large, historical action is somewhat impeded by 
its philosophy. The Qedichte of 1836 (2d ed., 
1843) include the well-known ballads, long since 
established as Volkslieder, ^‘Andreas Hofer,^’ 
“Der Trompeter an der Katzbach,” and “Die 
letzten Zehn voni vierten Regiment,” descriptive 
of an episode in the Polish contest for inde- 
pendence. Of his works of fiction the best, 
perhaps, aie the BiLder im Moose (2 vols., 
1846), sliort stories, finished in woikmanship. 
His dramas were overweighted with the rhetori- 
cal exposition of his ideas on politics and his- 
tory. Otto IIL (appeared with three others as 
Theater^ 1842) was the most important As 
dramaturgist, he did much to further (il(‘rmaii 
drama, especially Shakespearean piesentations. 
An excellent collective edition of his w'orks is 
that issued liy his son in 1880 (6 vols., Leip- 
zig). Oonsnlt the anonymous biography, Julius 
Mosen (Oldenburg, 1878) , AllgemcAue deutscfw 
Biographie^ vol. x\ii (Leipzig, 1885) ; Julius 
Mosen, Ennnerungen (Jdaiien, 1893) 

MOSENTHAL, mo'zcn-tal, Joseph (1834- 
96). A Oerman-Ameiican musician, born at 
Cassel He studied und(*i his lather and Spohr 
and in 1853 came to Amenca, where he played 
the organ in Calvary Church, New York City, 
from 1860 to 1887 He was conductor of the 
Mimdelssohn Glee Club in New Yoik City from 
1867 to 1896, played a fust violin in the Phil- 
haimonie Orchestra lor 40 years, a second violin 
111 the Mason and Thomas Quartet for 12, and 
composed much Cliiircli music, such as the 
psalm ”4 he Earth is the Lord’s,” and part songs 
for male voices, ThanatopsiSy Blest Pair of 
t^irenSy and Jfusie of the ^ea. 

MOSENTHAL, Salomon Hermann von 
(1821-77). A German dramatist. lie was 
horn at Cassel, studied at Mai burg, and in 1850 
became an official in the Ministry of Public In- 
struction at Vienna and was soon afterw'^aid 
appointed ministerial archivist His investiture 
with tlie Older of th(‘ Iron Crown in 1871 con- 
ferred knighthood upon him lie is chiefly 
known by the dramas Deborah (1850, numer- 
ous later editions known iii English as Leah 
the Fotsaken) and Dcr tionnenwendhof (1856), 
which have been lepresented with success and 
translated into seveial languages. His plays 
show mastery of stage technique and eflective 
situations, but aie somewhat hollow and 
ihetorical. He also wrote the libretti for a 
numbei of well-known operas, notably Nicolai’s 
Die lustigen Weiher von Windsor (1849) and 
Goldmaik's Die Komgen von Saba (1875). His 
collected works were pul)lislied in six volumes 
in 1877-78 Consult AUgemeinc deutsehe Bio~ 
qraplucy vol xxii (Leipzig, 1885); Keller, A ac/t- 
qelassenc Schriftcn (Berlin, 1893) , Hebbel, 
Lit ter at u rbr lefc ( i b , 1901). 

MQSEK, me'zer, Albert (1835-1900). A 
German lyric poet. He was born at Gottingen 
and, after studying there, became a teachei of 
the classical languages in Dresden. His odes, 
sonnets, and songs attained great popularity, 
especially a ballad, Die Rose von Mats la Touvy 
and are marked by much melody, by a dreamy 
reflective manner, and occasionally by great 
skill in the reproduction of classical metres 
His Oedichte were published in 1865. Consult 
article by M. Schneidewdn, in the Preussisehe 
Jahrhueher, vol. exxi (Berlin, 1905). 

MOSEE, mO'z^r, Gustav von ( 1825-1903 ) . A 
popular German dramatist, born at Kpandau, 


Majr 11, 1825. Trained for the army, he entered 
it m 1843, and served till 1856, when he mar- 
ried the daughter of a wealthy landed proprietor. 
After an unfoitunate venture in comedy, Der 
weibliche Hussar , he devoted himself to agricul- 
ture till a happy meeting with the Berlin stage 
director Wallner brought him back to the stage 
in 1861 for a career of almost unbroken popular 
success. Of about 100 comedies and farces, 
written some alone and some in cooperation 
with L’Arronge, Ileidcn, Schdnthan, and others, 
tlie most noteworthy are* Das Stiftungsfest 
(1873); Ultimo (1873); Der Veilchenfresser 
(1870); Der Bibhothekat (1878); Krieq im 
Prieden (1880). lie also wrote a number of 
plays 111 collaboration with others. A uniform 
edition of Moser’s w’orks in 22 volumes was 
published in 1872-94 Consult Hans von Moser, 
Oustav von Moser: Vom Lieutenant zum Lust- 
8pieldi(hU*r (Wismar, 1008) 

MOSER, Johann Jakob (1701-85). A Ger- 
man publicist, born in Stuttgart. He studied 
at the ITniveisity of Tubingen, where in 1720 he 
became extraordinary professor of law. In con- 
sequence of some difficulties with the censor he 
resigned this position in 1732 and in 1736 
answered a call to the University of Frankfort- 
on -th e-Oder. Here he incurred the displeasure 
of Frederick William 1 and m 1739 was again 
compelled to lesign In 1747 he became Privy 
Councilor and chief of the chancery in the serv- 
ice of the Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, but 
two years later he went to Hanau and in 1751 
returned to his native city, where he entered the 
service of the Duke of Wiirttemberg In 1759, 
being held responsilJe for certain manifestoes 
directed against the Duke, he was imprisoned in 
the foi tress of Hohentwiel, w’here he remained 
for five years. After his release his offices were 
restored to him Among his w^orks are: 
Deutsches Staatsrecht (53 vols., 1737-54) , 
Neues deutsohes Staatsrecht (21 vols., 1760-75, 
2 more vols. and index, 1781-82) , Deutsches 
Staatsaichiv (13 vols,, 1751-57), Lebens- 
qeschichte (3d ed , 4 vols, 1777-83). Consult 
Wilehtcr, J. J, Moser (Stuttgart, 1885). 

MOSER, me'z6r, Justus (1720-94). A Ger- 
man historian and publicist, born at Osnabriick 
He studied law at Jena and Gottingen and in 
1747 w*a8 chosen advoeatus patrice. He was sent 
tt> England in 1763 on financial business of the 
allies During the minority of the Duke Fred- 
erick of York, who afterward became Bishop of 
Gftiiabruck, Moser was the principal adviser of 
the Regent. He founded in 1766 the weekly 
Dir Osnahrucktschen InteUxqenzblattery from 
w’hich he rejiiinted Patriot ische Phantasien (in 
4 vols, 1774-76), a senes of brilliant and valu- 
able essays His Osnabruektsehc Gcschiehte 
(1768, 3(i ed . 1819) is an anticipation of the 
best icsults of the modern German historical 
methods His collected works, edited by Abeken 
(Berlin, 1842-44), include a biography by 
Nicolai and Miiser's poetry Consult: Kreyssig, 
Justus Moser (Berlin, 1857), Allgernmne 
deutsehe BioqtnphiCy ax) 1 xxii (Leipzig, 1885); 
Rupprecht, J Mosers soztale und volksiv^rt- 
schafthche Anschauungen (Stuttgart, 1892) , 
K. Mollenbauer, Mosets Anteil an der Wieder- 
helebvng des deutschen Oeistes (Brunswick, 
1896) 

MOSES (Heb. Moshehy Aram. Mushehy At. 
MusUy Gk. Mdysis, or AfdsAx) 

The deliverer of Israel from Egyptian bondage, 
recipient of the Law, and autnor of the IVn* 
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tateuch, according to Hebrew tradition. If the 
name is Hebrew, it comes from the root matthah 
and means ‘deliverer,’ ‘one who draws out’, cf. 
yamsheni, ‘let him deliver me’ (Ps. xviii. 17). 
Pharaoh’s daughter, who is supposed to speak 
Hebrew, calls the child Mosheh, ‘because T have 
drawn him out of the water* (Ex. ii. 10), though 
it might seem that mashuyy ‘drawn out,’* ‘de- 
livered,’ would have been more appropiiatc. It 
is possible that the rendering of the Greek 
version, Moyaes, followed by Philo, New Testa- 
ment writers, and Josephus, represents an at- 
tempt to find an Egyptian etymology, and Jo- 
sephus suggests a derivation from mou, ‘watei,’ 
and sea, ‘taken’; but tlie order and the con- 
struction in Egyptian would be different. More 
recently it lias been conjectured that Mosheh 
corresponds to an Egyptian ‘mes’ or "mdse,* 
meaning ‘child,’ ‘offspring’; but the sibilant is 
different, as is also the length of the first vowel. 
There seems to be no adequate reason for aban- 
doning the Hebrew etymology 

The leading events in the life of Moses, as 
set forth in Exodus-Deuteronomy, are the fol- 
lowing. He was born in Goshen ( q v ) at a 
time when an Egyptian king whose name is not 
mentioned was oppressing the Hebrev’s, forcing 
them to hard labor in the building of the cities 
Pithora (q.v ) and Ramses, ordering their two 
midwives, Shiphrah and Puah, to slay all male 
infants, and, when they disobeyed, commanding 
the Egyptians to kill the children His father 
was Amram, a grandson of Levi, who had come 
with Jacob into Goshen 430 years before the 
Exodus, and his mother was Amram ’s aunt 
{dodah), Levi’s daughter, Jochebed (Yah is 
glory). The date of his birth is not given, but, 
according to the chronological system adopted 
in the Old Testament, it occurred 990 years be- 
fore the destruction of the temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which took place in 586 nc (80 years to 
the Exodus, 480 from the Exodus to the building 
of the temple, 430 the duration of Solomon’s 
temple) ; consequently in 1576 nc To save her 
child from the massacre, Jochebed put the in- 
fant in an ark of bulrushes, 1 e., a papyrus box, 
and set it out in the river. Rescued by tlie 
daughter of Pharaoh, Moses was brought up as 
her own child. When he was grown up, he 
murdered an Egyptian who had killed one of 
the Hebrews and fled to Midian, whcie Jr* 
married Zipporah, the daughter of a priest 
Jethro (or lleuel), wlmse flocks he tended until 
he was 80 years of age. Then the god of his 
fathers appeared to him in a bush that was 
huming without being consumed, commanded 
him to go to Egypt to deliver his people, at- 
tested his mission by giving miraculous power 
to his rod and his arm, and hinted at His 
divine name without making it fully knowm. 
Later He revealed to Moses His real name. 
Yah we (see Jehovah), by which He had not 
been knowm to his fathers and evidently not 
to his father-in-law either, and on account of 
his infirmity of speech gave him Aaron (q.v.) 
as his prophet, while he himself was to be a 
god to pharaoh. Moses then started for Egypt 
with his wife and his son Gershoin (qv.) On 
the way Yah we met him and sought to kill him, 
but was pacified when Zipporah circumcised her 
sou and cast the foreskin at His feet. 

In Egypt Moses demanded of Pharaoh that he 
let his people go into the wilderness to celebrate 
a festival to Yah we. But in spite of tlie mira- 
cles he wrought, which were in part successfully 


imitated by the Egyptian magicians. Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened, and he would not accede to 
the request Moses therefore performed with 
his rod or his outstretched arm a series of 
miracles, including the change of the w’ater in 
tlie river into blood, plagues of fiogs, lice, flies 
(probably a duplicate of the lice), murrain, 
boils (probably a duplicate of the murrain), 
bail, locusts, and darkness, and eulmmating in 
the slaying of the first-born of man and beast. 
None of these blow^s affected the Hebrews in 
Goshen. (See Plagues of Egypt; J^assovek ) 
Phaiaoh at last yielded, and Moses led the jieo- 
ple, consisting of 600,000 armed men, besides 
w^omen, children, and a mixed multitude joining 
them, by w^ay of Succoth (q.v.), Etham, and 
Pi-haliiroth to the Sea of Sedges, probably a 
blanch of the Red Sea (qv) Pursued by tlie 
Egyptian army, the Hebrews seemed to be 
caught in a cul de sac; but Moses stretched out 
Ins aim over the sea, and Yahwe made tlie sea 
dry land, the w^aters standing up as a wall on 
the right and the left, wdnle the people crossed 
cjver ’JIic Egyptians were drowmed by the re- 
turning waters. Having thus delivered hi a peo- 
ple, be led them by way of Sliiir, Marab, and 
Elim to the wilderness of Sm, providing them 
miraculously with quail and manna (qv.) to 
eat and water from the rock wdiicli he struck 
with his rod At Rephidim (qv), Amalek 
( q V ) as defeated As Moses and the people 
approached Sinai, they met Jethro, who had 
with him Zipporah and her sons, Gershom and 
Eliezer. .Jethro rejoiced with Moses over the 
deliverance that had been wrought and offered 
sacrifices to God 

From the top of Mount Sinai, Yaliwe spoke 
to Israel amidst lightning, thunder, and smoko 
As the xieople *could not endure this, Moses went 
up into the mountain and was alone with 
Yahwe 40 days and 40 nights, receiving the 
tablets of stone on wluch Yaliwe wrote the Ten 
Commandments (see Decalogue), as well as 
many other laws, and directions as to the con- 
struction of the tabernacle (qv) Meanwhile 
Aaron made a golden calf ( q v ) , which the 
people woishiped When Moses descended from 
the mountain and saw this, his indignation was 
such that he broke the tablets of stone, but he 
afterward interceded for the people, who were 
spared after 3000 had been slam by the Levites 
Mo8(‘s then went up again into the mountain, 
where he spiuit 40 days and 40 nights with 
Yahwe, neither eating bread nor drinking water 
dining this time As he deseeiided with new 
tabh'ts on which he had written the Tim Com- 
mandments his skin emitted lays, so that he 
must henceforth put on a veil when he spoke to 
Israel. WHiile Yahwe did not allow him to see 
His face. He graciously peimitted him to see 
His hack. The tabernacle was constructed by 
Bczaliel, a sacrificial code was given, Aaron and 
Ills sons were installed in the jiriesthood, dk*tai*y 
laws and a holiness code were promulgated, a 
census of the holy people was taken, and Moses 
led the people from Mount Sinai towards the 
promised land. On the way Eldad and Medad 
prophesied, and Moses refused to censure them 
for it. At Hazeroth, Miriam and Aaron op- 
posed Moses because of the Cushite woman whom 
he had married. Miriam was therefore stricken 
wnth leprosy, but recovered when Moses inter- 
ceded on her behalf. 

Israel then settled at Kadesh Barnea (q.v.). 
From there Moses sent forth spies, whose re- 
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ports discouraged the people. A rebellion 
started by the Levite Koran and the Reuben- 
ites Dathan, Ahiram, and On was severely 
punished ; the earth opened itself and swal- 
lowed up these men, with their families and 
their supporters, 250 men were consumed by a 
fire that went out from Yah we, and on the 
following day 14,700 were stricken by a plague 
because they murmured When the people re- 
quested Moses to give them water, he did indeed 
strike the rock and produce water, but acted so 
proudly and failed so completely to glorify 
Yahwe in tlie matter that he was severely re- 
buked for it Miriam died and was buried at 
Kadesh Barnea, and Aaron died at Mount Hor, 
or at Moserah. Since Edom refused to let the 
people pass through its land, it was necessary 
to go aiound by the Sea of Sedges, clearly the 
Gulf of Akabah (qv ), in order to invade the 
land of Moab, then largely in the hands of Sihon, 
King of Ileslibon On the way the people suf- 
fered from the bites of serpents, until Moses set 
up a brazen serpent (q v ), which brought heal- 
ing to those who looked up to it Hie Arnon 
was cros8(‘d, Beer was captured, Sihon was con- 
uered, and Heahbon fell into the hands of 
srael, as well as somewhat later the Kingdom 
of Og in Bashan Nothing could check the 
progress of Moses and his people. Balaam 
(mv ), who was called by Balak to curse, was 
obliged to bless Israel, and the Midianites who 
seduced Israel to worship Baal Peor were ut- 
terly routeni In tlie land of Moab, Moses gave 
his farewell address, proclaimed some additional 
laws, saw the promised land of Canaan from the 
top of Pisgah, was buried in the valley at the 
foot of Mount Nel)o by Yahwe Himself, so tliat 
no man knew his grave, and was mourned by 
Israel 30 days. As he reached the age of 120 
years, his deatli, according to the bildical chro- 
nology, occurred c 1456 u c 

Further details are added in later writings 
Tlius, the name of the Egyptian Princess is 
given as Mcwiis by Artapanus (in Eusebius, 
Preep Ev., ix, 27 ) , who says that she was the 
childless wife of Cheiiephres, King of Upper 
Egypt, and also declares that Moses invented 
the alphabet, the various arts and sciences, 
philosophy, and ccTtain forms of Egyptian wor- 
ship, and won great victories as a military com- 
mander in Ethiopia. Josephus {Ant, ii, ix, 
2 ff ) gives the name of his foster mother as 
Thermutis and that of the Cushite wife as 
Therbis, the daughter of the Ethiopian King 
Two of the Egyptian magicians who withstood 
Moses are mentioned in 2 Tim iii 8 as Jamies 
and Jambres (q.v ), and his aequamtance with 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians is recorded in 
Acts vii. 22. According to Paul (Gal. iii. 19), 
the Law was given by the hand of angels Jo- 
sephus deelaies in reference to his end that “a 
cloud suddenly stood over him, and he disap- 
peared, though he wrote in Scripture that he 
died, which was done from fear lest people 
might say that because of his extraordinary 
virtue he had been turned into a divinity” 
{Ant.f iv, viii, 48). According to Jude (vs 9), 
the archangel Michael disputed with the devil 
about the body of Moses; this statement was 
regarded by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Didymus as a quotation from The Assumption 
of Moses. Our Latin text of this work calls 
him “the great angel” (cf. Ecclus. xlv. 2: “he 
made him glorious as a god”) and announced 
that “all the world is his sepulchre” (xi. 8). 


The conception of his translation into heaven 
seems to underlie his appearance with Elijah 
in Matt. xvii. 3 fl,, and possibly also the descrip- 
tion of the two witnesses in Rev. xi. 6. Numer- 
ous episodes in bis career are described in 
rabbinical literature. 

Besides the Pentateuch, many other works are 
ascribed to Moses, such as Psalm xc, the Book of 
Job (so Baha hathra, 15 a), the Book of Jubilees 
(see Apocalyptic Literature), the Assumption 
of Moses (see Apochypha), the Testament of 
Moses, probably preserved in the part of the As- 
sumption of Most'S now extant in a Latin Version, 
and the Sacred Apocryphal Book of Moses called 
the Eighth or Holy Book, preserved in a Leyden 
papyrus. It has also been maintained in the 
Jewish synagogue that part of the revelation of 
God to Most'S was not written down by him, 
but handed to posterity by way of tradition, 
and that this “oral law from Sinai,” having 
been faithfully transmitted, was committed to 
writing in Mishna and Talmud (qq.v,). In re- 
gard to most of these works scholars are prac- 
tically agreed to-day in rejecting their claims 
to Mosaic authorship. Concerning the Penta- 
teuch there is no absolute consensus of opinion. 
Though the Roman Catholic church has officially 
affirmed tlie essential Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, it may be held, and is maintained, 
by many eminent Catholic scholars that there is 
not only pre-Mosaic, but also post-Mosaie, ma- 
terial in this work Not a few Proti'stant and 
Je^^i8h scholars believe that there are certain 
sections that were actually written by Moses, 
and there is an inclination on the part of some 
of th('se scholars to assume that Mosi's wrote 
on clay tablets in the Babylonian language and 
the cuneiform seri[)t, known at the Egyptian 
court in the fifteenth century, as the Tel el 
Amarna letters show, and that his accounts 
were some centuries later translated into He- 
brew and copied in the North Semitic alphabet 
A very large number of investigators, however, 
find this improbable and reject wholly the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. The vast 
majority of these scholars, as well as some lie- 
longing to the former class, believe that the 
work is made up of four literary strata, consist- 
ing of documents, designated as Yahwistic, 
Elohistic, Deuteronomie, and Priestly, and con- 
ceived of as gradually expanding in successive 
editions until they were united in the work we 
now possess. The difference of the divine names 
in the Masoretic text, to wdiich Astruc called 
attention in 1753, is still largely, though by no 
means exclusixely, used as a eiiterion in separat- 
ing these documents. According to a very 
generally held view, the Yahwistic document 
was originally written c 850 b c. and expanded 
C.750, the Elohistic in its earliest form c.750 
and in a later edition c.650, Deuteronomy in 
020, and the Priests’ Code after the exile, 
possibly not before Ezra (qv.), 

Assuming the correctness of the analysis and 
the tentative datt'S, the earliest biography of 
Moses, not yet containing the infancy story, the 
distinct Egyptian coloring of the plagues, and 
the emphasis on the miraculous, would have 
been written about 000 years after the tra- 
ditional date of his death. The attempt to place 
the Exodus in the time of Mer en Ptah (1244- 
1232 B.C.), abandoning the biblical chronology, 
which might be supposed to be artificial, prom- 
ised for a while a reduction of the distance to 
300 years; but the discovery of an inscription 
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by this King representing Israel as settled in 
C/anaan and suffering from an invasion of 
Palestine, which seems to have occurred in the 
reign of Ramses II (1310-1244), and the light 
thrown upon the advance of the Hebrews already 
in the Amarna period, have tended to render 
this late date wholly improbable. (See Jews ) 
In spite of the absence of any written sources, 
the silence concerning Moses in early prophetic 
oracles, and the contrast betw^een the Mosaic 
laws and the practice of even pious Yahwe 
worshipers, many students have leaned upon the 
assumed oral tradition and endeavored to pre- 
sent on the basis of it a picture of the life and 
work of Moses. Scholars like CSressmann and 
Gunkel have recently urged as arguments in 
favor of the historical character of Moses the 
Song of Miriam, the still-remembered volcanic 
nature of Sinai, the pillar of Are and cloud 
which seems to them likewise to betray the 
memory of the volcanic character of Sinai, the 
knowdedge of the fact that Israel Avas not in- 
digenous in Palestine, the refeiences to Ramses 
and Pithom, the Egyptian names of Moses and 
Phinehas, the friendly lelations to the Midian- 
ites, the struggles wdth Amalek, the conquests 
of the Amorites in the East Jordan country, and 
the difficulty of accounting for the union of 
Israel and the close relation betw’een Yahwe 
and Israel without such a founder as Moses may 
be supposed to have been. 

Against the validity of these arguments vari- 
ous objections have been raised, especially by 
Cheyne, Winckler, Eduard Meyer, and N 
Schmidt The Song of Miriam seems to be only 
a repetition of the first two lines of the Song of 
Moses, which is generally regarded as late 
Even if the volcanic nature of Sinai were more 
unmistakably indicated than it is, the knowl- 
edge of its character would not b(* strange, see- 
ing that pilgrimages w^re apparently made to 
it even in the time of Elijah As the pillar of 
Are appears long before the arrival at Sinai, it 
does not seem to be connected witli the nature 
of this mountain. Living for centuries among 
the gradually subdued Amontes, Canaanites, 
and Hittites, Israel must have been conscious of 
being invaders, but the historic character of 
Moses does not appear to follow from a recog- 
nition of this fact. Since the cities of Pithom 
and Ramses were built by Ramses TI, these 
names point to a period much later than that 
which the biblical date and historic considera- 
tions alike suggest for the Hebrew invasion. 
There is no convincing evidence that either 
Moses or Phinehas is an Egyptian name 
Memories of early relations with Midian and 
Amalek may have existed without involving the 
character of Moses. The Songs of the Conquest, 
which may be among the oldest poems in Israel, 
seem to mention the crossing of tlie Sea of 
Sedges as well as the Arnon, and the capture of 
Beer and Heshbon, but there is no reference to 
Moses. The historian Eduard Meyer complains 
that “among those who treat him [Mosesl as an 
historical figure none has been able to give him 
any content, to present him as a concrete in- 
dividuality, or to indicate anything he did, or 
wherein his historic work consisted; since to 
say that he made the 8tat<4nent that Yahwe 
was Israel’s god is only to use an empty and 
meaningless phrase”; he regards Moses as the 
mythical ancestor of the priests of Kadesh, “a 
of the genealogical saga, connected with 
the cult, and not an historical personality.” 


{Die larachten, p. 451, Halle, 190C.) The refer- 
ences to Moses as a god (Ex. iv. Id, vn. 1), his 
face as emitting rays (or “having horns,” so 
the Vulgate and, according to Jerome, Aquila; 
hence the representation of Moses by Miclielan- 
gelo as horned), and his wearing a veil to hide 
his face, having even been interpreted as surviv- 
ing signs of an originally divine figure, to which 
tlie name Deliverer would he altogetlier suitable 
In recent years a reaction has sot in against 
the prevalent system of Pentateuchal analysis 
on the ground of the inadmissibility of the 
divine names as a documentary criterion, the 
inadequacy of other marks of distinction, the 
indications of a diaskeuastic activity in ways 
not hitherto considered, and the independence 
and higher age of numerous songs and sagas. 
Concerning this latest phase of criticism, rep- 
resented by Eerdmans, Wiener, Dahse, and 
Schmidt, as w’cll as the histoiy of ci itical study 
in general of the hooks ascribed to Moses, and 
the division of the material among the currently 
assumed documents, see Pentateuch. The 
more searching textual and historical criticism 
now demanded may incidentally produce great 
uncertainty as to stratum of tradition and 
relative date where for some time everything 
has seemed to be definitively settled, and im- 
pose suspense of j'udgment, but it is by no 
means impossible that it may ultimately lead 
not only to a more correct view of tlie giowth 
of a W'onderful literature, but also to an actual 
increase of knowledge and a moie accurate 
appreciation of the figure of Moses 
There is as yet no external evidence of any 
kind that is of real importance The number of 
Greek and Roman histoiiana who mention 
Moses and the expulsion of the Jews from Egypt 
IS indeed considerable. Among them are Tleca- 
tipus of Abdera, Manetho, Posidonius, J^ysima- 
chus, Cha‘remon, Trogus, Strabo, Diodorus, 
Tacitus, and Plutarch, but even tbeir combined 
testimony lias little weight The later writers 
depend on the earlier, and some of these may 
easily have picked their ciumbs of learning in 
the Jewosh ghetto at Alexandria HecateCUH and 
Manetho are the most important It cannot be 
said to be impossible that the former was told 
by Jews that tlieir fatheis were driven out of 
Egy])t liecause the gods were angry with them, 
and that the common mass of the expelled 
became their ancestors, while the flower of the 
people went to Hellas (fragment in Diodoiiis, 
xl, 3) ; but nothing of historic importance can 
be extracted from it Manetho evidently identi- 
fied the Ifebrew^a with the Hyksos, and some 
personality called Osarsiph of the Ilyksos period 
wutli Moses Whether he found this name in 
his story, which is genuinely Egyptian and may 
have been of considerable age, we have no means 
of knowing In itself it is not at all improbable 
that Habiri-Hebrews came into Goshen while 
the Hyksos occupied Egypt, and that they were 
driven out of their dwelling places in consequence 
of the expulsion of tlie Hyksos (Rec Jew\s.) 
But Manetho’s statement is too late and comes 
to us through channels that are too dubious to 
inspire confidence 

Bibliography. Consult the histories of Ewald, 
Renan, Stade, Kittel (2d ed., Gotha, 1909-12), 
Guthe, Buhl, KOhler, Winckler, Piepenbring, 
Kent, Klostermann, Wellhausen (7th ed., Ber- 
lin, 1914) , also the commentaries on Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy enumer- 
ated in the articles on these books; the biblical 
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theologies by Schultz, Dillmann, Stade, Sraend, 
Marti, and others; the introductions to the 
Hexateuch by Kuenen, Wellhausen, Westphai, 
Holzingor, and Carpenter-Battersby ; the general 
introductions to tlie Old Testament by Comely, 
Kaulen, Baudissin, Cornill, Diiver, Solhn, and 
others; Nathaniel Schmidt, “The External Evi- 
dence of the Exodus,” in Tlchraira (Chicago, 
1894) , Karl Biidde, Uehgion of larael to the 
Exile (New York, 1899); S. R. Driver, in 
Authority and Archwology (London, 1899) , T. 
K Cheyne, “Moses,” in Encifclopwdva Hibhca 
(ib., 1902) ; Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Aujenthdlt 
Israels in Aegypten (Leipzig, 1904) , PMuard 
Meyer, Die Isniehten und ihrc Nachharstamme 
(Halle, 190G) ; Paul Volz, Moses (Berlin, 1907) ; 
Nathaniel Schmidt, “Jerahmeel and the Negeb,” 
in The Ihhhert Journal (London, 1908); Eerd- 
iiians, AHiestamenthche Htudien, vol n (Gies- 
sen, 1910) ; C F Lelimann-Haupt, Israel (Ber- 
lin, 1911) , hlugo Gressmann, Moses (ib, 1913) ; 
J F 11 Gunkel, “Moses,” in Die Religion in 
(leschtchte und (legenuart (Tiibingeii, 1913). 
For the mass of legends that gathered around 
Moses, see Gustav Weil, Jhhhachc hegcuden der 
Muselmanner (Frankfort, 1845) , Beer, “Das 
Lebcn ]\Ioses nach Auflassung der ]ikliscben 
Sage,” in Jahrhucli far die (icsefuchte dci Juden 
und des Judenthums, vol iii (Leipzig, 1803); 
Lauterbach and Kohler, “Moses,” in The Jewish 
Encyclopaedia (New York, 1905) 

MOSES. A colossal statue in the chinch of 
San Pietro in Vincoli, Rome, one of the most 
famous works of Michelangelo The gigantic 
figuie IS seated in the attitude of one about to 
spring to his feed The left hand is pressed to 
the body to restrain his indignation at the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, at which he appears to 
gaze witli flasliing eyes and frowning face, while 
the nj’ht hand gras])8 the tables of the law. 
The head shows two short horns, based on a 
mistaken interpretation of Ex xxxiv 21 The 
“Moses” vas one of 30 proposed statues for the 
tomb of Pope »lulius II in St Peter’s, which was 
not completed Sec' Plate under MTCTrELANUELO. 

MOSES, AssifAiPTioN OF, and Revelation of. 
Sei* Apocryiuia, Old Testament, also Assump- 
tion OF Moses. 

MOSES, Belle ( '^- ) . An American au- 

thor She was born at Savannah, Ga , giad- 
uated from Home College at Montgorneiy, Ala ; 
and became a contributor to news]>apera and 
magazines She is author of Louisa M Alcott, 
Di earner and Worher (1909) , Lems Carroll in 
Wonderland and at Home (1910), Charles 
Dickens and his Girl Heroines (1911) , Helen 
Ortnesby (1912). 

MOSES, Bernard (1846- ). An Ameri- 

can writ(w on political science, born at Burling- 
ton, Conn He graduated at the Univetsity of 
Michigan in 1870, studied at Heidelberg (PhD., 
1873), and was professor of history at Albion 
College in 1875 In 1870 lie was appointed 
professor of history and political scienei* at the 
Tlniversity of California. He served as a mem- 
ber of the Ignited States Philippine Commission 
in 1900-02 He is author of Polities (1884), 
with W W. (’rane. The Federal Government in 
Switzerland (1889) ; The RaiUmy Revolution in 
Mexico (1896); Democracy and Social Growth 
in America^ (1898) ; The Establishment of Span- 
ish Rule m America (1898) ; Qm:emment of the 
United States (1900) ; South America on the 
Eve of Emancipation (1908); Spanish De- 
pendencies in South America (1915) 


MOSES, Montrose Jonas (1878- ). 

American author, horn in New' York, where he 
graduated from the City College in 1899. He 
early took up editorial and literary work, the 
drama and literature for children being his 
special interests. Between 1900 and 1910 he 
w^as connected editorially with, or w'as a con- 
tributor to, various periodicals: the Literary 
Digest, the Reader, the Independent, the Book 
News Monthly. Besides editing the Green Room 
Book and the Anglo-American Dramatic Register 
and making some translations from the French, 
he wrote Famous Actor Families in America 
(1900) ; Children’s Books and Reading (1907) ; 
Henrik Ibsen^ (1908); The Literature of the 
South (1909), The American Dramatist 
(1911); Maurice Maeterlinck : A Study (1911) 

MOSES BEN MAIMON BEN JOSEPH. 
See Maimonides 

MOSES OF CHORENE, k6-re'iie. An Ar- 
menian author of the fifth century Of the 
works ascribed to him the most important are 
A History or Genealogical Account of Armenia 
Major (to 442 AD.), a small Geography of Ar- 
menia, and a Rhetoric. Their authorship, how- 
ever, IS unoiTtain, most critics assigning the 
Geography to the seventh century, while the 
History is by some (Gutschmid, Klialatiants, 
(kirru'^re) held to be a work of the seventh or 
(Ughth eentuiy and by otheis (Gutschmid at 
one tune, Baiimgarteii, Conyheaie) to have 
originated in the* fifth century, being largely 
interpolated in later ages The style of the 
Rhetoric differs from that of the other two 
w'orks, and Conybeare thinks it is a genuine 
work of Moses of Chorene From the History 
it appeals that the author was born at Klior‘nI, 
in the Tarom district, and w^as a pupil of the 
Patriarch Sahak the Great and of Mesrob, the 
inventor of the Armenian alphabet. After 431 
he was sent hy them to Alexandria to study 
Greek literature and visited Palestine, Italy, 
Athens, and Constantinople He later became 
Archbishop of Pakrevant and died about 492 
AD. Later tradition added to his fame, and 
numerous woiks came to be ascribed to him 
Mile History, which at om* time stood high in 
the opinion of critics, is now' little trusted It 
is important for the light it throws on the re- 
ligious history and folklore of early Armenia. 
It w'as published, along w'lth the Geography, at 
Venice (1843, 1805) and, with Latin transla- 
tion, by tin* brothers Whiston (London, 1736) 
The History has been translated into French by 
De Florivai (Venice, 1841) and Langlois (Paris, 
1809), German by Lauer (1809), Italian by the 
Mechitarist Bi others at Venice (1841), and 
Russian by Emin (Moscow, 1858) The 
Geography is available in French (trans. by 
A'lvien Saint-Martin, 1818, and Soukry, 1881), 
the best edition, liowever, is that of Patkanov 
(St Petersburg, 1877, with Russian trans- 
lation). Consult* Klialatiants, irmenskie Epos 
Moiseia Khorenskago (Moscow, 1869); Von 
Gutschmid, Z^cher (he Glauhwilrdigkeit der ai- 
memschen Geschichte des Moses ron Khoren 
{Leipzig, 1876) ; Carri^re, Moise de Khoren 
(Paris, 1891), id, Kotivelles sources de Moise 
de Khoren (Vienna, 1893; siipp., 1894); the 
articles of F C. Conybeare, in Byzantmische 
Zcitschrift. vols. x, xi (Leipzig, 1901-02) ; the 
works enumerated by Chevalier, Repertoire des 
sources historiques du moyen-dge; Bio-Bihlio- 
graphie, vol ii, col. 3271 et aeq [Paris, 1907). 

MOSETENAN, md'sA-tfi'nan, The language 
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of the In<Uans of nortliweateru Bolivia^ South 
America, living on the Rfo Beni and its tribu- 
taries, between tiie fourteenth and sixteenth par- 
allels of south latitude. Consult: N. Armentia, 
Los Indios Moseten^^s y su lengua (Buenos Aires, 
1903), and A. F. Chamberlain, in Journal dc la 
SooiHd des Amdttcanistca de Pans, vol. vii 
(N s., Paris, 1010). 

HOSGXT, mos'koo, or IffTTSGTT. Pagan ne- 
groes in the Chad basin, Sudan, south of the 
lake, between the Shari and Logone rivers. 
Their number is estimated at 35,000. Together 
with the Logonese and othei tribes, related to 
them but politically independent, they form the 
Masa family. Their habitations are highly 
distinctive conical clay structures studded at 
regular intervals with curious protuberances 
which enable the natives to climb to the top. 
The Mosgu are both fishermen and cultivators 
of the soil; their agricultural implement is the 
hoe, and they are acquainted with the use of 
manure. The women are deformed by immense 
wooden disks inserted into both lips. Unlike 
neighboring IMohammedan peoples, tlie Mosgu 
have a rather imperfect political organization: 
each individual is more or leas independent of 
his neighbors, and the chiefs have little influ- 
ence. Thus they have fallen prey to the slave 
raiders from Bornu. Consult: Henry Barth, 
Travels and Dtscovenes m North and Central 
Africa, vol. lii (New York, 1857), H. K W. 
Kumm, From Hausaland to Egypt (London, 

1910) ; Mohn, ‘'Das deutsche Tflchadseegebiet, 
Land und Leute,” in Jahrhtich des stadtischen 
Museums fur VolJcerkunde zu Leipzig (Leipzig, 

1911) ; Adolf Friedrich, Herzog zu Mecklen- 
burg, Vom Kongo zum Niger und Nil (ib., 

1912) 

MOSHEIH, mos'him, Johann Lorenz von 
(1694-1755) A distinguished German Church 
historian and theologian He was born at Lu- 
beck, Oct 9, 1694, and studied at Kiel. In 
1723 he became ordinary professor of theology 
at Helmstedt and m 1747 at Gottingen, where 
he died as chancellor of the university. Sept 9, 
1755. His th(>ological works are numerous, 
among them a work on Bible morality, Sitten^- 
lehre der heihgen Bchrift (1735-53; 4th ed., 
1753-61; continued by J. P. Miller, 1770-78), 
and discourses, Heilige Reden (1732; 4th ed , 
1765). But his cxmtributions to theological 
literature in the department of ecclesiastical 
history are most important, by reason of their 
great learning, fullness, and accuracy The 
following have been translated from the original 
Latin: Christian Church in China (London, 
1862) , Commentaries on the Affairs of Chris- 
tians before the Time of Constantine the Great 
(ib, 1813-15) , Institutes of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory (Murdock’s trans., ed. by W. Stubbs, 1862; 
new ed , Boston, 1892); his valuable Versueh 
einer unparteiisehen Ketzerqeschichte (1746- 
48) is untranslated. 

HOSHEll, mO'zhSr, Harris Peyton (1867- 
) . An American laryngologist, born at 
Woodfords, Me. He received his education at 
Harvard University (AB., 1892; MD, 1896) 
Opening an oflice in Boston, he became con- 
nected with several hospitals. He joined the 
staff of his alma mater as instructor in anatomy 
and was later appointed professor of laryngol- 
ogy. At Harvard he founded a museum illus- 
trating the normal anatomy of the nose and 
throat and accessory sinuses and their vari- 
ations. He also conducted annually a graduate 


course on these subjects Mosher liecame suc- 
cessful as an operator and devised the exentera- 
tion of the ethmoidal labyrinth , the approach 
to the cavernous sinus by the oibital loute; an 
intranasal operation for drainage of the lachry- 
mal sac and the tear duct, etc. He also origi- 
nated instriimentH for direct intubation, an 
adjustable speculum for direct inapection of the 
larynx, a spiral wire papilloma extractor, a 
ballooning oesophagoseope, a tube for closing 
safety pins in the trachea or msophagus. 
Mosher contributed numerous articles to pro- 
fessional lournals 

MOSKVA, mos-kvii'. A river of Eurojican 
Hussia, a left affluent of the Oka, which is itself 
an affluent of the Volga. It rises in the Govern- 
ment of Smolensk, flows eastward through the 
city of Mo8(’ov\\ and ]oms the Oka neai Kolomna, 
in the Government of Moscow, after a couise of 
285 miles. It is navigable for small vessels be- 
tw'een Moscow and the Oka, a distance of 112 
miles, and is an imf)ortant commercial route 
On its banks, Sept 7, 1812, occurred tlie famous 
battle of the Moskva or Borodino betw'een the 
Russians and Napoleon 

MOSKVA, Prince of the. See Ney, Michel, 

MOSLEM, mo//lem, or MUSLIM, miiz'lim. 
A common designation in tlie West for a Mo- 
hammedan. It comes from the Arabic mnshm, 
a derivative of sahma, ‘to be safe,’ which is often 
used by Mohammed in the sense of ‘self-re- 
signed,’ ‘submissive,’ ‘a follower of Islam,’ geu- 
erally in contrast to hdfir, an unbelievei, infidel 
The name Mussulman, often used in tlie same 
sense, is derived from the Persian plural of 
mushm {muslimdn) . See Islam, Moham- 
medanism. 

MOSLEM ART. See Mohammedan Art. 

MOSLER, moz'ler, Henry (1841- ). An 

American genre painter, hoin in New York 
City. He studied in Cincinnati under J. H 
Beaid, in Pans under H(^bert, at the Munieh 
Academy under Wagnei, and in Dusseldorf 
He became especially well known in Pans, 
w'here he lived many jvears and exhibited much 
Though appealing to popular taste. Ins work is 
frequently deficient in draftsmanship and color. 
He won various aw^ards, including gold medals 
at the International Exposilioii at Nice (1884), 
at Atlanta (1895), and at Charleston (1902), 
and tile cross of the Legion of Honor His 
more notable works include* “The Return” 
(1879), the first painting by an American to lie 
bought by the French goveinment for the 
Luxembourg, “Wedding Feast in Biittany” 
(Metropolitan Museum, New York) . “Saying 
Grace” (Corcoran Gallery, Washington) , 
“Rainy Day” (Pennsylvania Academy) ; “Wed- 
ding Morning” (Sydney Mus<*um, Australia). 

MOSQUE, mosk (Fr. mosgude, from Sp mec;- 
gmta, from Ar masjid, temple, from sa^ada, to 
prostrate one’s self, to pray). A Mohammedan 
house of prayer and worship Examples of these 
buildings are found wherever the Moliammedan 
faith has prevailed, from Spain to India and 
Turkestan There is no fixed form of structure 
for them , in jioor communities a bare room 
provided with a mihidh (prayer niche) to mark 
the kihlah (qv. ) often serves the purpose. Jii 
general the earliest type of mosque was an open 
court, surrounded on three sides by an arcaded 
portico, of a single or rarely a double row of 
arches on columns or piers, and having at the 
side of the court towards Mecca the open prayer 
liall composed of similar arcades, with more 
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rows of supports ; it ooutains the mxhrUh and to 
the right of it the mimha/r (pulpit), and, in 
front, geneially a platform and reading desk. 
In the open court {mhn) is the fountain for 
ablutions, an indispensable feature of every 
mosque inclosure, often of large size and cov- 
ered with a dome This is the typical mosque 
plan until the fourteenth century. All the early 
mosques of Cairo and the great mosques of 
Kairwan, Mecca, Medina, Damascus, etc., were 
of this type. 

The mosques of India and Central Asia are 
also generally constructed after this plan. The 
Mohammedans, liowever, have always been in- 
llueneed by the native forms of architecture in 
the different countries wdiich they have entered 
The Spanish mosques, e.g., closely lesembled 
churches, having many parallel aisles supported 
on a forest of columns like the old (’ordova 
mosque, or few(‘r aisles, like the mosque at 
Toledo, now San Cristo de la Luz ,The dome 
was not used to any extcmt till the thirteenth 
centuiy, when the new tyjie of the mausoleum 
mosque, derived perhaps from Persian domical 
tombs, made its appi^arance Already as early 
as 1201 the dome had aj)peaied in the Bihars 
and Imam Shaffeij nioscjues at Cairo. But the 
masterpiece of the type is the Hasan mosque at 
Cairo (I.'ISG), followed hy those of Barkuk, 
K ha wand al Baraka, and others In the fif- 
teenth century ajipc'ared the second 01 Turkisli 
type, based on Hagia Sophia (see Plate of Sr 
Sophia), of which there arc scvcial superb ex- 
amples at Constantinople (Mehmct I'l, Sulei- 
man, Ahmet, and others) ; at Adrianople (of 
Selim I) , an o.iiliei one at Isnik, and the 
model spiead even to Egypt, as in the Sinan 
mosque at Bulak Still another type of dome 
appeared m C(‘rtain mosques of India of the 
Mogul period (after 1490), baaed on Persian 
models, as in the Jiimma Miisjid at Delhi, the 
Miiti Mns]id at Agra, and the stupendous 
mosijiie at Bijapur Among the most famous 
and sacied of the early mosques were the Mas] id 
al Haram at Mecca (qv.), tlie Masjid al Nabi 
at Medina (q v ), the Masjulal Aks.!, the Mosque 
of Omar at Jerusalem (see Plate of Jeru- 
salem), and the great Mosque of Walid at 
Damascus. All of tliese have been rebuilt, so 
that their early form is no longer recognizable 
The old mosque at Kairwau (q.v.) is a well-pre- 
served early example (eighth century), as is 
also the Mosque of Tulun at Cairo; the Mosque 
of Amru at Cairo is of even earlier foundation, 
and still retains portions of old work The 
Mosque of Omar ri'presents the conecntric 
mausoleum type It is now tw^o or three cen- 
turies since mosques of any architectural im- 
portance have been erected The poorer mosques 
have hare whitewashed w^alls wuth no decoration 
of any kind The larger and more pretentious 
are often elaborately and artistically decorated 
wdth carvings, arabesques, and passages from 
the Koran in the most involved style of orna- 
mental calligraphy. Hundreds of oil lamps and 
sometimes ostrich eggs, elephants’ tusks, and 
the like hang from the ceiling The floor is 
usually covered with matting A striking fea- 
ture of mosc^ue architecture is the minaret 
(9 V ) 

The five prayers are said in the mosque daily. 
(Ree Mohammedanism ) The worshiper before 
entering performs the necessary ablutions, re- 
moves his shoes, carries them in his left hand, 
sole to sole, puts his right foot first ovi‘r the 


threshold, and takes his place in the congrega- 
tion facing the mih/r&b. The attendance is more 
general on Friday, when some special prayers 
are said and a sermon {kkutbah) is often added 
A mosque which has this service is called masjid 
al (mosque of the general assembling) or 

simply jdmt*. The khiUhah, as well as religious 
proclamations, is generally pronounced on or 
from the a narrow and lofty pulpit, 

with a steeplo-like cap , it stands at the right of 
the mihrilb and is reached by a steep flight of 
steps. Women are not forbidden to enter the 
mosque, but their presence is not considered 
seemly during the time of prayer, sometimes a 
special place, secluded by a screen, is piovided 
for them. There are few^ mosques to wJiich un- 
believers do not now have access. The utmost 
decorum and solemnity are observed during serv- 
ices, and the mosques are deeply reverenced by 
tlie faithful, yet when services are not going 
on they serve as general gathering and lounging 
places and as resting places for travelers and 
wanderers. It has been the custom from the 
beginning for teachers and professors to give 
lectures and hold classes in the larger mosques, 
which thus serve as college buildings. The 
teacher takes his place at a pier or column at 
stated hours, his favorite pupil holds his books 
or notes, and the audience sit aiound on mats 
Sfweral such courses are earned on simultane- 
ously in different parts of the covered arcades 
Until madiasahs (see Madrasah) w^ere built 
in the eleventh centurv% the mosques were 
probably the only regular seats of advanced 
teaching. In recent times the advanced educa- 
tion in the mosques has been largely confined to 
the preparation of candidates for the position of 
imam, but there are still notable exceptions. 
The Azhar mosque m Cairo, the only surv ivor of 
many fine mediaeval institutions, has long been 
the mam centre of advanced instruction in Mo- 
hammedan countries, and its courses are at- 
tended hy b('tw'iM*n 5000 and 10,000 students 
Minor buildings, such as scbooliooms, academies, 
libraries, hospitals, dormitories, public kitchens, 
and almshouses, are often connected w’lth the 
mosques Attached to the Imperial mosques at 
Constantinoph' and at Brusa are also turbeh, 
or mausoleums of sultans, some of them (e.g., 
that of Soliman) are of great magnificence 
The revenues of the mosques are derived not 
only from the contributions of the faithful, but 
also from investments in landed property 
{iiukuf), often from gifts made centuries ago, 
this property is in the hands of trustees The 
income serves to keep the buildings in repair 
and to pay necossaiy expenses Tlie mosque 
officials and attendants include the imam, wdio 
leads the prayers, the leariu'd men, who teach 
[mawlawly ^ulamd) ; the khaUh, or preachei (in 
a jamt') , the muezzins (see Muezzin), who call 
to prayers, doorkeepers, lamplighters, etc. Their 
number depends entirely upon the revenues , 
sometimes a single imam combines in his poison 
the functions of all the others The imam has a 
salary from the revenues, but the teachers are 
dependent entirely upon the gifts of their pupils 
See Mohammedanism. Consult* Marcel Dieii- 
lafov, UEghsc et la mosqu^e (Paris, 1909); S. 
H Leeder, Veiled My8ter%e8 of Egypt and the 
ReUqxon of Islam (London, 1912); G L. Bell, 
Palane and Mosque at Ukhaidir (Oxford, 1914). 
Cf. Mohammedan Art, Bihhoqmphy, 
MOSQXJEBA, mAs-kft'rA, TomAs Ciprtano de 
(1798— 187H) A Colombian soldier, statesman, 
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and scientist, bom in Popajriln. He served with 
distinction in the wars of independence; at 31 
was a general; was sent as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary to Peru; and in 1833 was made 
Senator. As President from 1845 to 1849 he 
promoted the country’s development, fostered 
science and education, encouraged public im- 
provements, and maintained the credit and 
finances of the nation on a -sound basis A 
tolerant conservative, he became the leader of 
the Liberal party and headed a successful revolt 
against the government in 1859 He assumed 
the dictatorship in 18()1 and called a congiess 
which formed a new federal constitution Mos- 
quera was then reelected President and con- 
tinued the policy of his earlier administration 
He was deposed and banished in 1867 for ar- 
rogating to himself the power of adjourning 
Congress. He returned to Colombia two years 
later and became Governor of Caiica and a Con- 
gressman His writings include Memorias sohre 
la vida del lihertador 8%mon Bolivar (1853); 
Memovr on the PoliUcal and Physical Geography 
of New Granada (1853); Compend 10 de geo- 
grafia de Colombia ( 1 866 ) . 

MOSQUE (mosk) SWALLOW. One of a 
group of related Asiatic and North African 
swallows within the genus Htrundo, whose pre- 
vailing colors are blue, with chestnut on the 
rump and side of the head and buff or brownish 
streaked breasts They are familiar town swal- 
lows wherever they occur, and take their Eng- 
lish name from the habit of placing their nests 
commonly on the walls and minarets of mosques. 
These nests and their eggs are much like those 
of the American eaves swallow. The commonest 
Oriental species are Eirundo daunca and 
Hirundo nepalensiSy and a conspicuous African 
one of large size is Evnindo senegalensis. Con- 
sult Sharpe and Wyatt, Monograph of the 
Htrundinidce (London, 1885-94), and author- 
ities upon East Indian birds cited under Bird 

MOSQUITiA, m5s'k$-te'A. A strip of terri- 
tory on the east coast of Central America. See 
Mosquito Coast 

MOSQUITO, mo8-k€''t6 (Sp., Portug. mos- 
quito, dim. of mosca, fly, from Lat. musca, fly). 
A biting fly of the family Culieida' Tlicse flies 
belong to the group of nematocerous Diptera, 
and their nearest allies are the crane flies, the 
midges of the families Ihxidae, Stenoxenidie, and 
Chironomidae, the fungus gnats, gall gnats, and 
moth flies, from all of which true mosquitoes 
are distinguished by the fact that the veins of 
the wing and the body itself bear flattened 
scales, readily perceived under a low power of 
the microscope. The family is a large one and 
the number of described species has doubled 
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within the last few years, siiice especial atten- 
tion has begun to be paid to this group, and 
activity in research is now so great that it is 
probable that the number of species may again 
be doubled before the mosquito fauna of the 
globe is fairly well knowm 


Geographic Distribution. The mosquitoes 
form a cosmopolitan group and extend practi- 
cally to all known portions of the globe Cer- 
tain species are excessively abundant in the 
Arctic regions, while the greatest number of 
species is to be found in the tropical and sub- 
tropical life zones. Certain of the genera arc 
very widely distributed, the typical genus, 
Culex, being found practically everywhere. 
Anopheles is represented in all region.':; except 
the Boieal and the Arctic, fltegomy\a occurs in 
soutliern Europe, North, vSoutii, and Central 
Ameiica, West indies, Africa, India, Malay 
Archipelago, eastern Asia, and Australasia, A 
similar distribution is found w^ith others of the 
less conspicuous genera. Certain species are 
also of almost world- wide distribution, and this 
is doubtless largely due to the ease and fre- 
quency with which mosquitoes arc transported 
by seagoing vessels 
and by railway 
trains, and to the 
extraordinary facil- 
ity with which they 
accommodate them- 
selves to a novel en- 
vironment It 18 
a well-substantiated 
fact, c g , that there 
were no mosquitoes 
in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands until they 
wTre brought there 
, ^ by sailing vessels. 

Moe«uiTo OF MALABO. (/InopA- Certain ai.ecics have 
Cks macuhpcnniB) ^ reinarkal.le ranjfe 

through different life zoni^s, and the group as 
a whole has only a slight faimistic value. For 
example, Oulcx pipttns, the ‘‘rain-harrel” mos- 
quito, occurs throughout Europe from Scandi- 
navia to Malta, all over North and Central 
America and the West Indies, and is also found 
in Oriental regions 

Classiffcatiou. The family has been divided 
by Theobald into six subfamilies Anopheles, 
Megarhinus, Culex, ^domyia, Ti lehoprosoon, 
and Corethra being the typical genera of these 
subfamilies. The last named, however, has a 
short proboscis not formed for piercing, and 
does not belong to 
the biting mos- 
quitoes proper. 

T h e characters 
which have been 
relied upon mainly 
in the differentia- 
tion of the genera 
have been the com- 
parative length of 
the palpi in the 
different sexes, the 
character of the 
terminal joints of 
the palpi, the rela- mosqvito of yellow fever 
tive proportions -of (Andes calopus) 

certain of the cells of the wdngs, the characters 
of the scales of the legs and head, the bristles 
upon the metanotum, and certain other points 
connected with the relations of the veins of the 
wrings. The species for the most part have 
been separated upon colorational characters, al- 
though certain characteristics of the wing vena- 
tion arc specific rather than generic, and the 
study of the body scales reveals specific charac- 
ters. There are also some interesting charaetera 
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connected with the teeth of the foot claws which 
are both specific and generic. 

Life History. Mosquitoes in their early 
stages are all aquatic llio larvae need a cer- 
tain amount of standing water for their develop- 
ment. The eggs are laid by the adult insects, 
in the majority of cases upon the surface of 




a, upper surface, 6, under surface These eggs float m 
disconnected masses (Greatly magnified ) 


standing water They may be laid upon end, at- 
tached side by side in raft-shaped masses, as in 
Culex piptens and as in the genus Uranotceniaf 
or they may be laid singly on their sides, as in 
Anopheles and Aedes They may also be laid 
upon moist earth in swampy jdaces, as with 
Aedes solimtanSf or upon the leaves of pitcher 
plants, as with Wyeornyta smitfm^ hatching m 
these cases when water eventually reaches them 
The eggs of some species, as those last named 
and Aedes calopus, will bear desiccation, but 
the vitality of others, as those of Anop?Lelefiy is 
destroyed w'heii tliey are removed from the 
water for any length of time. The egg stage is 
short with perhaps the majority of species, but 
with others it is much longer, and may be the 
hibernating stage with certain forms The 
larva is an active and voracious little creature, 
and 18 commonly known as a wiggler or wrig- 
gler Its life as a rule is shoit, and with the 
great majority of the species it is a true air 
breather, coming to the surface of the water at 
ficquent intervals and extruding its respiratory 
tube in order to suck air into its tracheae. The 
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a, a ‘raft of eggs of the common mosquito (Cwiex), b, 
a single larva (wiggler) taking breath at the surface, c, a 
larva (enlarged). 


anal locomotory flaps of many species have an 
abundantly branched tracheal supply, and at 
least during part of the larval life these flaps 
function as air gills, rendering it possible for 
the larva to remain below the surface of the 
water for a prolonged period of time The food 
of mosquito larvae is most variable. They swal- 
low all sorts of minute organisms which float 
upon the surface or are held in suspension in 
the water. The larvae of Anopheles feed for the 
greater part of their life at the surface, and 


consequently devour mainly the spores of algae 
which float there. Later in life in shallow water 
they descend to the bottom and feed upon heavier 
objects. The larvae of Gulex and Aedes feed 
below the surface upon small organisms, animal 
and vegetable, and mineral as well, which are 
held in suspension The larvae of Psorophora seem 
largely carnivorous, and, on account of their 
large size, are able to overpower and to devour 
other mosquito larvae and other aquatic insects. 
They are even cannibals, and will feed upon 
small individuals of their own kind. All mos- 
quito larvjE are very active, wriggling quickly 
tnrough the water by abrupt and rapid bendings 
of the body, aided in some cases by long lateral 
hairs, and especially by a well-developed group 
of flaps at the anal end of the body. Food is 
brought into the mouth by the active movement 
of long oral cilia. In many forms the jaws 
are undeveloped, but in some, as in Psorophora, 
they are well formed and adapted for piercing 
and tearing. 

The pupa is also active, but does not feed, 
and possesses no mouth parts. As a rule it 
floats at the surface of the water, breathing 
through two respiratory tubes which issue from 
the thorax — a curious change from the respira- 
toiy tube of the larva, which is single and issues 
from tlie anal end of the abdomen. Although 
generally floating at the surface, the pupa when 
disturlied rapidly vanishes below the surface by 
energetic movernents of the abdomen and of the 
anal flaps, and is thus enablinl to a certain ex- 
tent to avoid the attacks of fish and other ene- 
mies. The pupal stage is usually of short 
duration, and the adult issues through the 
cracking of the skin of the thorax. With many 
mosquitoes there are several generations an- 
nually. With Gulex pipiens, e.g , there Inay be 
from eight to twelve such generations in a long 
summer, but other species, probably including 
Anopheles macuhpenms, have but one With 
other species it seems reasonably certain that the 
life duration of the individual is much greater 
and that in some cases there may be but a single 
generation each year Some mosquitoes hiber- 
nate as adults, stowing themselves away in 
protected places at the beginning of cold 
weather, others hibernate in the egg stage, and 
still others as larvsp, readily standing extremes 
of temperature, and even emerging in good con- 
dition with the warm weather of spring from 
blocks of ice in which they have been solidly 
frozen. 

Agency of Mosquitoes in Carriage of Dis- 
ease. Since 1898 mosquitoes have been known 
to be of vital importance to the human race, 
following the discovery that certain of them are 
agents m the carriage of several diseases of 
human beings, notably malaria and yellow fever. 
Malaria is carried by Anopheles mcumlipennis 
(also known as A. quadrxmaculatus) and yellow 
fever by Aedes oalopus (formerly known as 
Stegomyia fasemia ) See Insects, Peopaga- 
TioN OP Disease by 

Kiddance of Mosquitoes. The most effective 
way of relieving a neighborhood of mosquitoes 
consists in abolishing the breeding places. All 
accumulations of stagnant water — and these are 
of the most varied and frequently inaccessible 
character — must be removed wherever it is nos- 
sible. Swampy lands should be drained; nol- 
lows in old trees and stumps should be filled up ; 
old cans and bottles should be removed; cess- 
pools should be berme*ticallv sealtMl; rain-water 
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barrels should be covered with fine wire gauze; 
the roof troughs of houses should be frequently 
cleaned out. No possible supply of standing 
water should be overlooked, and this will in 
many cases require a most careful and ingenious 
search. Where mosquitoes are breeding in 
troughs, fountains, or similar places, fish, such 
as sunfish, goldfish, or top minnows (qqv ), 
should be introduced. Where ponds exist which 
it is not possible to drain, the water margins 
should be kept clean and sharp, and superabun- 
dant vegetation should be removed and the pond 
stocked with fish. Moreover, if the fish supply 
of such ponds cannot be made satisfactory, a 
certain amount of kerosene placed upon tJie sur- 
face of the water will quickly destroy mosquito 
larvae. This kerosening of swamp lands, where 
drainage is impossible or very expensive, is of- 
ten a temporary remedy of great value. In 
malarial regions persons may be protected from 
the bite of the dangerous and annoying mosqui- 
toes by the careful screening of houses and by 
wearing mosquito veils and gloves at night when 
obliged to be out of doors. Anopheles^ as a rule, 
bites only at night. By protecting healthy per- 
sons and malarial patients as well, and by the 
free use of quimne with the patients, the gen- 
eral health of the population of tlie Roman 
Campagna has greatly improved. The Germans 
in East Africa made otlorts to \m]r‘ <>ut ma- 
laria by simply destioying the disease with 
medicine. Malaria once abolished in human be- 
ings, there will be none tor the mosquitoes to 
carry In the United States extensive work 
has been done in destroying breeding places. 
Under such conditions malaria will die out. 
In Cuba, aside from protecting the early yellow- 
fever patients and the constant use of mos- 
quito oars in hospitals, yellow fever has been 
exterminated by house-to-house work against 
the breeding places of Aedes, this work being 
carried on first by the medical officers of the 
United States army and later by the health 
authorities of the Cuban government. Mos- 
quitoes, as a rule, may be stupefied by burning 
pyrethrum powder ( Persian insect powder ) They 
may also be deterred from biting by anointing 
the skin with oil of citronella. See Gorgas, 
W. C.; Insects, Propagation of Disease by; 
Panama Canal; Yellow Eever. 

Bibliography. L. 0. Howard, Mosquitoes 
(New York, 1901); Ronald Ross, Mosquito 
Brigades (London, 1902) , Theobald, A Mono- 
graph of the CulicidcE of the World (ib, 1901- 
10) ; G. M J. Giles, Gnats and Mosquitoes 
(New York, 1905) ; E. G. Mitchell, Mosquito 
Life (ib., 1907); E. H Ross, Reduction of Do- 
mestic Mosquitoes (Philadelphia, 1911); How- 
ard, Dyar, and Knab, Mosquitoes of North and 
Centred America and the West Indies (4 vols., 
Washington, 1913). 

ICOSQTXITO, mfis-ke'tfi (corruption of the 
native name Misskito) . A tribe which occupies 
the eastern coast of Nicaragua, known from 
them as the Mosquito Coast (q.v. ) They are 
an intelligent pc<^ple, short m stature and 
usually very dark in color This latter trait 
is said to be due in part to admixture with 
negro blood from the slavers wrecked upon their 
coast They number about §000 souls Teh- 
mnnn connects their lanoruage with the 8umo 
group. Consult C De Kalb, “A Bibliography 
of the Mosquito Coast of Nicaragua,” in Journal 
of the American Geographical Society, vol. xxvi, 
pp. 241-248 (New York, 1894), and W. Teh- 


mann, ‘'Ergebnisse einer Forschungsreise in 
Mittelamerika und Mexico, 1907-1909,^’ in 
Zeitsohrift fur Ethnologic, vol. xlii, pp. 687-749 
(Berlin, 1910) 

MOSQUITO BEE. Any one of several of the 
very small, stingless, tropical honeybees of the 
genus Mehpona, which form communities, con- 
sisting at times of counth^s numbers They are 
among the smallest of the bees, and although they 
do not sting, all the essential elements of the 
sting are present, the pointed or penetrating 
part of the apparatus being stunted. One spe- 
cies {Trigona, or Mthpona, mosquito) sends off 
swarms after the manner of the common hive 
bee. The nests abound in honey, and have many 
enemies, since the bees cannot defend themselves 
by stinging. The nests, however, are rich in de- 
vices for protection and for the exclusion of 
intruders. Some species of them build their 
nests in completely with clay. See Bee. 

MOSQUITO BLIGHT. A disease of the tea 
plant in India and Ceylon, caused by the punc- 
tures of several of the specie's of the genus 
Uelopeliis of the plant-bug family Capsidcp. 
The young bugs as well as the adults feed upon 
the leaves and young twigs of the plant, causing 
them to wilt 

MOSQUITO COAST, or MosquitIa The 
strip of teiritory inhabited by the Mosquito In- 
dians on the east coast of Central America, 
stretching along the Caribbean Sea from about 
lat. 10° 30' N. to 13° N and extending about 
40 miles inland (Map; Central America, F 4). 
It 18 notable chiefly for the fact that it was for 
a time the subject of diplomatic controversy 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
From about 1655 to 1850 it constituted a pro- 
tectorate under the nominal control of Gieat 
Britain, during which time various attempts 
were made to plant colonies there, but onljr 
with partial success. Both the Central Ameii- 
can republics and the United States denied the 
claim of Great Bntain to a protectoiate over 
the Mosquito Coast, the latter particularly on 
account of the contiguity of the territory to 
the proposed interoccanic canal Avhicli the United 
States wished to construct oi cause to ])e con- 
structed. The seizure in 1 848 of Greytown ( San 
.fuan del Norte), an important commercial port 
at the mouth of the San Juan River, m Nica- 
ragua, by the Mosquito Indians with the aid 
of England, causca great excitement in the 
United States, and for a time war seemed pos- 
sible To avert this danger, however, and to 
obtain a basis for a uniform policy of abstention 
from interference in the region by both England 
and the United States with a view to securing 
the neutrality of the proposed canal, the Clayton- 
Buhier Treaty of 1850 was concluded between 
the two countries, by which it was agreed that 
neither party would occupy, fortify, colonize, or 
exercise dominion over the Mosquito Coast or any 
part of Central America. By a treaty of Nov. 
28, 1859, with Honduras, Great Britain ceded 
to that Republic its claim to the protectorate 
hitherto exercised over the Mosquito Indians 
and agreed to recognize as belonging to and 
under the sovereignty of Honduias all territory 
occupied by the said Indians This arrangement 
was very unsatisfactory to the Indians and led 
to a revolt among them The difficulty was 
finally adjusted by the Treaty of Managua be- 
tween Great Britain and Nicaragua of Jan 28. 
1860, by which it was stipulated that Great 
Britain would recognize the sovereignty of 
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Nicaragua over the Mosquito territory l 3 ^ng 
within its bounds; that a certain district should 
be assigned to the Indians , and that the British 
protectorate should cease within three months 
after the exchange of ratification. A dispute 
having arisen between Nicaragua and the Mos- 
(mito nation in regard to the interpretation of 
tile treaty, th(* Emperor of Austria was requested 
to decide upon the true meaning of the clauses 
in dispute, which he did in 1880, holding that 
the sovereignty of Nicaragua over the Indians 
was limited by the right of self-government 
conceded to them by th(‘ treaty From that 
time onward the natives enjoyed almost com- 
plete self-government By an agreement en- 
tered into between Nicaragua and the Mosquito 
Indians in 1894 they were formally and volun- 
tarily incorporated into the Republic of Nic- 
aragua, their country becoming the Department 
of Zelaya This led to difiiculties with Great 
Britain, which were adjusted by a treaty ratified 
in 1906 in which the sovereignty of Nicaragua 
was recognized. Pop (est.), 15,000 Consult 
Travis, Claytovi^Bulxccr Treat if (Ann Arbor, 
1893), and C. N. Bell, Tangweeva : Life and 'Ad- 
veniutes among Gentle Haeage^ (London, 1899). 

MOSQUITO HAWK. The name of several 
animals which dart about after small flying in- 
stKjts, as (1) a nightjar or nighthawk, (2) a 
dragon fly ( q.v ) . 

MOSQUITO LAGOON, or Indian Riveb 
North. A salt-watei lagoon on the eastern coast 
of Florida ( Map : Florida, F 3 ) It lies eastward 
of the northern end of Indian River, and extends 
along the coast for a distance of about 17 miles. 
It 18 shallow (from 1 to 10 feet deep), has an 
average width of about 2 miles, and is connected 
with Indian River by the Haulover Canal and 
with Hillsborough River (to the northward) by 
several shallow and narrow channels, through 
which boats of not more than 3 feet draught 
may pass by Indian River to Mosquito Inlet and 
Halifax River. A strip of land from % mile to 
5 miles wide separates the lagoon from the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

MOSS, m6ss. A town of southeast Noiway, 
situated on the east shore of the Christiania 
Fiord, 33 miles south of Christiania, on the 
railroad between the capital and Fredrikstad. 
It has a good harbor visited by steamers, and 
trades m wood and preserves Pop., 1900, 8941 ; 
1910, 8648. On Aug 14, 1814, the treaty was 
signed at Moss by which Norway consented to 
a union with Sweden 

MOSS (MDutch, Dutch, OHG moa, Ger. 4/oos, 
moss, connected with Lat rnuscus, moss). 
The common name of plants belonging to the 
Musci ( q V ) , one of the two groups of Bryo- 
phytes (qv.). 

MOSS, Flowering. See Pyxie. 

MOSS, Sir Charles (1840-1912). A Cana- 
dian jurist, brother of Thomas Moss. He was 
born at Cobourg, was educated at the Ontario 
Law School, and was called to the bar in 1869. 
He was lecturer and examiner to the Ontario 
Law Society (1872-79) , a bencher of that so- 
ciety (1880-97), and vice chancellor of Toronto 
University (1900-06). In 1894 he was an un- 
successful Liberal candidate for the Ontario 
Legislature In 1901 lie was made a member 
of the royal commission for the revision of the 
Imperial statutes affecting Canada. He was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Court of Appeal (1897) 
and was Chief Justice of Ontario in 1902-12. 

MOSS, Frank (1860- ). An American 


lawyer, born at Cold luring, N. Y. He studied 
at the College of the Cfity of New York and be- 
came a member of the law firm of Moss, Laim- 
beer, Marcus, and Weis. He was president of 
the board of police of New York in 1897, -and 
served as assistant counsel to the IjCxow Investi- 
gating Committee and as chief counsel to the 
Ma/et Investigating Committee in 1899. He be- 
came professor of medical jurisprudence at the 
New York College and Hospital for Women and 
president of the New \ork Ophthalmic Hospi- 
tal. While assistant district attorney of New 
York (1910-14) he figured prominently in the 
prosecution of Licut. Charles Becker for the 
murder of Ileiman Rosenthal Moss is author 
of a history of New York, 'The American Me- 
tiopohft (3 vols , 1897). 

MOSS, Richard Waddy (1850- ). An 

English Wesleyan Methodist clergyman, born 
at Shirley, near Southampton He was edu- 
cated at the New Kings wood School, entered the 
ministry in 1869, and was elected a member 
of the Legal Hundred in 1899. From 1888 to 
1902 he was classical and mathematical tutor 
in Didsbury College, then tutor in systematic 
theology, and after 1913 principal. He repre- 
sented his church as fraternal delegate to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in 1904 and in 1915 was president of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. Moss is 
the author of From Malachi to Matthew (1893) ; 
The Dwoiphne of the Soul (1894); The Range 
of Christian Expeiienccy the Fernley lecture 
for 1898, The Scene of our hordes Life (1911) ; 
The Life of W. B, Pope^ Theologian and Saint 
(1912). 

MOSS, Thomas (1836-81). A Canadian 
jurist, born in Cobourg, Ontario, and educated 
at Upper Canada College and at Toronto Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1858 with the 
highest honors ever won by a student in that in- 
stitution He was called to the bar in 1861 
and rapidly rose to the highest rank in h s 
profession, especially as an equity pleader. He 
was made queen’s counsel in 1872, and was 
elected in 1873, and reflected in 1874, for West 
Toronto as a Liberal member of the House of 
Commons. In 1875 be vras appointed a judge 
of the Court of Appeal, in 1877 Chief Justice 
of that court, and in 1878 Chief Justice of On- 
tario Moss became a member of the Law Re- 
form Commission (1875) and was vice chancel- 
lor of Toronto University in 1874-81. His brief 
career on the bench was remarkable for the 
learning, mental grasp, and finished style of his 
decisions. Failing health compelled him to 
seek a change of climate, and he died at Nice, 
France, Consult J. C Dent, Canadian Portrait 
Gallery (Toronto, 1880), and D. B. Read, Lives 
of the Judges (Toronto, 1888). 

MOSS AGATE. See Mocha Stone. 

MOSSAMEDES, m5s-sa'm&-des. The chief 
town of the District of Mosaftraedes, Portuguese 
West Africa, situated on the Atlantic coast 150 
miles north of the mouth of the Kunene (Map* 
Africa, F 0). It is a well-built and regularly 
laid out town, with a fine government building, 
church, hospital, and a fort. It is the terminus 
of a railroad which runs for 125 miles into the 
interior The harbor is excellent and equipped 
with an iron pier, and the trade is considerable. 
The chief exports are rubber, cattle, and dried 
fish Pop , 4500 

MOSS ANIMALS. See Poltzoa. 

MOSS^UNKHB (from Dutch marshanker, 
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probably from wora, peddler’B pack, or possibly 
from m<w?, crowd -f bank; so called in 

allusion to the appearance of the fish in shoals'. 
A name (heard aoout New York and New Jer- 
sey > for the menhaden (q.v.). It is said by 
Goode (Fishery Industries^ Sec, I, Washington, 
1884) that the word is a relic of the early Dutch, 
who took it from their name for the horse 
mackerel of Europe, which was “marshbanker.” 
It has survived in some localities in New Jer- 
sey in its original form, but is more usually cut 
down and changed to *‘bunker” about New York 
and Long Island Sound. 

MOSSES, William (1858- ) An Eng- 

lish labor leader. He was born in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and worked as a pattern maker at the 
Elswick Engine Works until 1884. In that 
year he became general secretary of the United 
Pattern Makers Association From 1885 on he 
was a delegate to the Trade Union Congress, 
and after 1907 was a member of the parliamen- 
tary committee. In 1905 lie represented the 
Trade Union Congress at the Pittsburgli Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 
Mosses was also a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the National Insurance Act, and (after 
September, 1913, when it was first instituted) 
of the sickness claims committee of the Indus- 
trial Council. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE, A col- 
lection of tales by Nathaniel Hawthorne (1846). 
Many of his famous sketches are contained in it. 

MOSSLEY, mas'll. A municipal borough in 
Lancashire, England, on the Tame, 3 miles 
southeast of Oldham Its importance dates from 
1840, when there were established cotton and 
woolen factories and foundries The town hall 
is a handsome structure. The municipality 
owns its markets and its gas works and main- 
tains recreation grounds. It became a muni- 
cipal borough in 1886 Pop., 1901, 13,452; 1911, 
13,206. 

MOSSO, mds'sd, Angelo (1846-1910). An 
Italian physiologist. He was born at Turin, 
studied medicine there and at Florence, Leipzig, 
and Paris, and was appointed professor of 
pharmacology (1876) and professor of physi- 
ology (1879) at Turin. He invented various 
instruments to measure the pulse and experi- 
mented and wrote upon the variation in the 
volume of the pulse during sleep, mental activ- 
ity, or emotion. In 1900-4)1 he visited the 
United States and embodied the results of his 
observations in Democrazia nella rehgione e 
nella scienza: studt sulV America (1901) In 
1882 he founded with Emery the Archives ItaU 
tennes de Biologies in which journal most of his 
essays appeared. Among his other works are: 
Die Diagnostik des Pulses (1879) ; Sulla paura 
(1884); La paura (1891; Eng trans. by E 
Lough and F. Kiesow, Fear^ London, 1896) , 
La latica (1891; Eng. trans. by M. A. and W. 
B Drummond, Fatigue^ New York, 1904), La 
temperatura del cervello (1894) ; Fisiologia deW 
uomo sulle Alpi (1897; 3d ed., 1909); Mens 
Sana in Corpore Sano (1903); Vita moderna 
degli Ttaliani (1905); Escursioni nel mediter- 
raneo e gli scavi di Creta (1907; 2d ed , 1910; 
Eng. trans,, The Palaces of Crete and their 
Builders^ New York, 1908) ; La preistona: on- 
gimi della civilta mediterrq^ea (1910; Eng. 
trans. by M. C. Harrison, The Baton of Mediter- 
ranean Civilization, New York, 1911), Mosso 
was also a collaborator on the Nuovo Antologia. 

MOSS KNK. A flowering plant. See Phlox. 


MOSS POINT. A city in Jackson Co., Miss., 
40 miles southwest of Mobile, Ala., on the 
Pascagoula and Escatawpa rivers and on the 
Pascagoula -Moss Point Northern Railroad 
(Map: Mississippi, H 9). There are extensive 
lumber mills and a large paper mill manufac- 
turing wrapping paper from pine slabs. Pop., 
1910, 3054 , 

MOSS SIDE. A manufacturing town in Lan- 
cashire, England, 1% miles southwest of Man- 
chester, It is provided with gas, electric light- 
ing, and water by the Manchester corporation. 
The town owns its tramways and slaughterhouses, 
maintains a free library, and provides for tech- 
nical education. Pop., 1901, 26,700; 1911, 

33,100. 

MOST, Johann Joseph (1846-1906). A Ger- 
man-Am(‘riean anarchist, born at Augsburg in 
Bavaria He learned the trade of bookbinding 
and in 1 863-68 traveled as an apprentice through 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland. ()n 
his return to Germany he was first a Socialist 
writer at Mainz and afterward editor of the 
Freie Presse in Berlin He was several times 
arrested and imprisoned because of the violence 
of his writings From 1874 to 1878 he was a 
representative of Chemnitz in the Imperial 
Reichstag, but in the latter yeai, having been 
expelled from the Socialist organization, he went 
to London, where in 1879 he founded the an- 
archist organ Die Freiheit, In 1881 he was 
there arrestc'd for printing editorials approving 
the assassination of Czar Alexander II and sen- 
tenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. Upon his 
release he emigrated to New York, where he re- 
sumed the publication of his paper In 1886, 
and again in 18874 he was impiisoned for incit- 
ing to violence. During the following y('ars he 
continued to publish his paper, lectured, and 
wrote frequently in the interests of anarchy 
After President McKinley’s assassination, in 
1901, he was arrested for publishing a seditious 
editorial in Die Freiheit and was sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment He was sent to the 
New York penitentiary in June, 1902. Among 
Most’s publications are. Der Kleinhurger und 
die Socialdemokratie (1876): Die Losung der 
soctalen Frage (1876); Mosts Proletarier- 
Jjiederhuch (1875), Why I Am a Commumst 
(1890); Doicm nnth the Anarchists^ (1901), a 
pamphlet published in order to prove that the 
aims of anarchy are pacific. 

MOSTAGANEM, m58'ti\-gA-n6m'. A fortified 
seaport of western Algeria, m the Department of 
Oran, situated on a steep cliff 280 feet above 
the Mediterranean coast, 45 miles east of Oran. 
It has flour mills and tanneries and an active 
trade in wool, skins, and horses. It is con- 
nected by a branch road with the railroad from 
Oran to Algiers. Pop., 1901, 17,485, of com- 
mune, 18,090; 1911, 21,087, of commune, 23,166 
Mostaganem, which occupies the site* of a flour- 
ishing Roman city, was a large and important 
trade centre in the sixteenth century, but later 
fell into decay. It has again prospered since 
its capture by the French in 1833. 

MOSTAR, mds'tar. The largest town and 
capital of Herzegovina (q.v.), situated on the 
Narenta 33 miles southwest of Herajevo, with 
which it 19 connected by rail (Map* Austria- 
Hungary, E 5). It has a number of modern 
Italian buildings, but is essentially Oriental 
in appearance, with numerous mosques, bazars, 
and Turkish shops. There are a fine Greek 
cathedral, a higher Gymnasium, a vintner’s 
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and a trade school. Tobacco and arms are 
the chief products. Mostar is the seat of a Ro- 
man Catholic and a Greek bishop, as well as of a 
mufti, and has a strong garrison Mostar was 
occupied by the Montenegrin army in the Euro- 
pean War which broke out in 1914 See War 
IN Europe. Pop., 1910, 16.369, including over 
7000 Mohammedans 

MOS'TELLA^BIA (Lat., gho^t). An enter- 
taining comedy of a haunted liousc, by Plautus, 
which appears to have been adajited from the 
Pha/ima of Philemon. 

MOSUL, m6-sooP. The capital of the Vilayet 
of Mosul, Asiatic Turkey, on the right bank 
of the Tigris, opposite the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh (qv.), and 220 miles by river north- 
west of Bagdad (Map Turkey in Asia, E 3). It 
IS surrounded by walls now almost in ruins Of 
the ancient buildings only the Great Mosque 
lernains Mosul is the seat of a Roman Catho- 
lic mission, Dominican schools, a British politi- 
cal agency, and French and Russian consuls 
It 18 an important military station. Its trade, 
formerly much greater, is now confined to cot- 
ton, hides, wax, gallnuts, gum, and wool, all ear- 
ned chiefly by caravans The principal causes 
of its diminished importance were the rise of 
Abushelir (qv ) as an enipoiiurn of trade and 
the diversion of traffic by the Suez Canal Pop , 
aliout 75 , 000 , chiefly Arabs, but comprising also 
Kurds, Turks, Armenians and others aggregat- 
ing about 7000 Christians, and 1500 Jews Mo- 
sul was an old Arabic town, taken by the Mos- 
lems m 636. It was besieged by Raladin in 1182, 
and was successively under Mongol, Persian, and 
Turkish sway until finally annexed to the Turk- 
ish Empire by Murad IV in 1638 In the twelfth 
century it was Very important, and for a tinn* 
supplied Europe with its manufactures, es- 
pecially muslins, which probably got their name 
from this town. At present Mosul has acquired 
importance in the eyes of arclia'ologists, as the 
sites of the principal cities of Assyiia can be 
easily reached from its preeiiicts 

MOSYR. See Mozyr 

MOSZKOWSEI, m08h-kof'sk<^, Moritz (1854- 
). A l^olish composer and pianist, born at 
Breslau. He studied at the Dresden Conserva- 
toiy and in Berlin. At 19 years of age he made 
Ills d<*l>ut as a piano virtuoso, and after success- 
ful tours throughout tlie principal European 
countries settled in Berlin, in which city he sub- 
sequently made his headquarters, although after 
1897 he heeame almost entirely identified with 
the musical life of I^aris. The best known of his 
works 18 Spamsh Dan reft, which nowhere met 
with greatei success than in America, and which 
may be said to have introduced him to the 
world at large; he also wrote many pieces for 
pianoforte, chamber music, concert studios, and 
waltzes Among the largei works are* Boohdil 
der Maurenkomg (1892); incidental music to 
Grabbe’s Don Juem nnd Faust (1896), a sym- 
jihonic jioem, Jeanne d'Arc; overtures, concert 
suites, a concerto for violin and one for piano. 

MOTAZILITES^ m6-td'zi-ltts. ^ee Mutazi- 
xiTES, Mohammfdan Sects. 

MOTECUHZOMA. See Montezuma. 

MOTET' (from It. moietto, dim of mottOf 
word, from ML. muttum^ word, grunt, from Lat 
mutiire, mutire, to mutter). A sacred vocal 
composition without instrumental accompani- 
ment, in polyphonic style. As a rule the text 
of motets is Latin, but there are also motets 
with German, Italian, and English words Al- 


though the a oappella style is the rule, it was 
not alwavs followed. Especially during the first 
half of tte seventeenth century, which witnessed 
the beginnings of instrumental music, it was not 
unusual to add a hasso continuo, or even a num- 
ber of violin parts In some instances we find 
even motets for a solo voice with instrumental 
accompaniment The motet must not be con- 
founded with the anthem (q.v.), in which lat- 
ter form homophony (q.v ) is always employed. 
The form of the motet is very old and has un- 
dergone many changes with the various styles 
of music. The oldest motets were constructed 
on a cantus firmus ( q.v. ) . From the Ars Cantus 
Mensurahths of Franko of Cologne we learn that 
H motet had two different texts m the alto and 
tenor parts J S Bach, in his motets, substi- 
tutes the Protestant chorale for the cantus 
firmiis. Consult Hugo Liuchtentritt, Oeschichte 
der Motette (Leipzig, 1908) 

MOTH (AS wohe, Ger. MottCy moth; per- 
haps connected witfi Goth. mabUy OHG. mado, 
Ger. Madcy AS. mappUy mapay Eng. mady madCy 
maggot, grub) An insect of an indefinable sec- 
tion of the Lepidoptera (q.v.), separated from 
butterflies by superficial features and habits. 
No scientific distinction exists between thi'se 
two, and the terms Rhopalocera for the former 
and Heterocera for the moths have been aban- 
doned in taxonomy. Moths as a rule are noc- 
turnal, while butterflies as a rule fly by day 
Moths rest in most eases with the wings hori- 
zontally disposed, while butterflies hold them 
erect, displaying the undersurface The antenna* 
of moths are likely to be feathery in shape, 
while those of butterflies are threadlike, swollen 
towards the end into a club head The nearest 
to a structural division is made by the fact that 
all so-called moths have a jugum, or hook and 
eye, by which the fore and hind wings are held 
together in flight, while such a structure is ab- 
sent from the butterflies. (See Buttebflie.s 
AND Moths.) All but four families of Lepi- 
doptera, and by far the greater number of spe- 
cies and individuals, are moths. They are, how- 
ever, less conspicuous than their relatives, on 
account of their generally smaller size and in- 
conspicuous hues, but mainly because of their 
nocturnal habits. They are of more importance, 
too, in their relations with mankind than the 
ornamental butterflies, which do comparatively 
little either of harm or good beyond the delight 
their beauty aflords. The moths, on the con- 
trary, supply the useful product silk, on the 
one hand, and on the other furnish a great va- 
riety of species which, especially in the larval 
stage, do enormous damage to growing crops 
and fruit, as well as to stored grain and food- 
stuffs, and to a long list of materials, in both 
their raw and manufactured states. The accom- 
panying colored plate represents moths of va- 
rious families, and exhibits the form and style 
of coloration assumed. The species figured are 
described elsewhere Consult: 1. M Eliot, Cater- 
pillars and theAr Moths (New York, 1002) ; W. 
J. Holland, Moth Book (ib, 1903) ; M C. Dick- 
erson, Moths and Butterflies (Boston, 1906) ; 
W. F. Kirby, Butterflies and Moths in Romance 
and Reality (New York, 1914). See BtJTTER- 
FLiEvS AND Moths 

MOTH, Brown-Tailed. A name given in 
England and New England to the European 
moth, Euproctis chrysorrhrm. The moth is 
white in color, with a brown tip to the abdomen. 
Its larva feeds on a great variety of trees, and is 
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gradually spreading in New England The l)est 
remedy is to burn the larv® cases during the 
winter. See Insect, Economic Importance of 
Insectft, 

MOTHEB ANTN. A name given to Ann Lee 
(q.v.), the founder of the Shakers. 

MOTHEB BUHCH. A nickname given by 
Tucca to jMistiess Miniver, the alewife, in Dok- 
ker’s iSatit oinastix (1602). The name was ap- 
plied later to makers of jokes, as in Pa^quU's 
JestSf Mixed imth Mother Bunches Merriments 
(1604) and in Mother Bunch\s Closet Newly 
Broke Open (1700). 

MOTHEB CABEY^S CHICKEN (possibly 
coriupted from Lat. mater cat a, dear mother, in 
allusion to the Virgin Mary). A name famil- 
iarly given by sailois to the stormy petiel 
{Thalassidroma pclagwa) and other small blaek- 
and-white species of petrel. The name Mother 
Carey’s goose, or hen, is in like manner given 
to the great black petrel, or bone breaker {Os- 
stfraga gtganiea) of the Pacific Ocean, which 
is a ravenous feeder on dead whales and other 
animal garbage and also preys upon othei sea 
birds. See Petrel 

MOTHEB CLOVES. Sec CixiVES. 

MOTHEB GOOSE. Tlie supposed author of 
the familiar nursery rhymes known as Mother 
Goose's Melodies A baseless claim that tlie 
name originated in Boston was made on behalf 
of Elizabeth Goose, whose rhymes were printed 
by her son-in-law, Thomas Fleet, as Xiongs for 
the Nursery y or. Mother Goose's Melodies (Bos- 
ton, 1719) The title appears to have come from 
France, wheie Queen Goosefoot, or Bertha au 
Grand Pied, the mother of Charlemagne, was re- 
garded as the special pation of children, and her 
/estival, January 2, is celebrated. The most 
definite source is Charles Perrault’s Contes de 
ma mhre Voyc (1697), containing 10 stories, 
seven of which are from the Pentamerone, It 
W'as tianslated hy Boliert Sainber in 1729. 
Mother Goose’s Melodies were printed in London 
by John New^beiy in 1760 Though the title is 
probably of French origin, the songs are Eng- 
lish, some belonging to the time of Shakespeare 
and earlier. Consult “Berta de li gran pie,’^ in 
Romania, vols. hi, iv (Paris, 1874-75). 

MOTHEB GOOSE TALES. Sec Nursery 

XXlRE. 

MOTHEB HUBBABD^S TALE, or Prosopo- 
PoiA. A metrical composition in couplets by 
Edmund Spenser (1591), abounding in satire. 
MOTHEB MABY OF SAINT ANGELA. 

See Gillespie, E M. 

MOTHEB-OF-FEABL. The shells of the 
large marine bivalve mollusks Avicula {Melea- 
gnna) margai ittfera, Avicula macroptera, and 
Avicula fuenta, which also produce the precious 
pearls (See Pearl ) These shells are collected 
in the tropical seas, chiefly on the coast of 
Ceylon, Manila, Cuba, Panama, the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and the South Sea islands. In 1865 
extensive fishing grounds were found on the 
northwest coast of Australia. The shells from 
Panama are small and thick and are knowui in 
commerce as bullock shells. Those from Manila 
and Australia are finest m quality; they are 
disk-shaped and often as much as a foot in diam- 
eter. There aie two vanetieji, the white, or 
silver-lipped, and the black-hppcd. The mother- 
of-pearl or nacre of commerce is really the in- 
ner portion or lining of the shell, which the 
oyster secretes in successive layers of filmy thin- 
ness and marvelous smoothness of surface. 


Some fine inothcr-of-pearl is also produced in 
inland waters, chiefly in the rivers of China, 
Germany, and Russia. The shells of Mississippi 
River mollusks have ]>een used extensivelv in 
the manufactuie of pearl buttons. See But- 
ton; Pearl Oyster Consult- G. F. Kunz, 
Fresh-Water Pearls and, Peat! Fisheries of the 
United States ( Waslyngton, 18J)8) , “Mother-of- 
Pearl SJiell Jndiistiy,” in TJmted States Consu- 
lar Reports, \oI Ixxi (ib., 1903) VV. A H (‘id- 
man, Pearl Ftshe>i ics of Ceylon (ib, 1905), 
Kun/. and Stevenson, Bool of Ihe Peat! (New 
Yoik, 1008), Maurice de Kegliel, Lrs perU s 
fincSf lea nacres ct lems imitations (Pans, 
1913) 

MOTHEB OF PBESIDENTS. A name fie- 
qu(‘ntly given to the State of Viigiiiia, whieli 
has furnihlied moie piesidents to tlie Union than 
any oth(*i State Tlie following eiglil weie bom 
there. George Washington, Thomas .leflerson, 
dames Madison, dames Monroe, William H flai- 
rison, Zaehary Tayloi, dohn Tyler, and Wood- 
low WTlson See States, Popul\r Names of. 

MOTHEB OF STATES. A name givcm to 
Virginia as the oldest of the 13 Amencan Col- 
onies and because its original terntorv was 
formed into a number of Slates — WT^st Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana 

MOTHEB SHIPTON^S PKOPHECIES. 
See Si UPTON, Mother 

MOTHEB'S MABK. See N.^:vus. 

MOTHEB WELL, miiTH'i'r-vvc'^l A municipal 
and police biiigh and manufacturing towm in 
Tjanarkslure, Scotland, 12 miles southc'ast of 
Glasgow (Map. Scotland, E 4) Its growth 
and importance are due to its iron and steel 
works and its neighlioiing collieiies Its spe- 
cialties are cranes, boilcis, and bridge material. 
It has fine municipal buildings, owns its water 
woiks, and maintains a public park, etc Pop , 
1901, 30,418; 1911, 40,380. 

MOTHEBWELL, William (1797-1835) A 
Scottish poet, born in Glasgow and educated at 
Edinburgh and at Paisley IIis first appearance 
111 print was as editor of a volume of local 
poems (1819). Ills Minstrelsy Ancient and 
Modern (1827) won him the acquaintance of 
Scott. WTth Hogg, too, Motherwell was on 
friendly terms, ami in 1835 the two prepaied 
an edition of Burns’s poems Motheiwell died 
of apoplexy in the same year, overcome by the 
strain of testifying before a parliamentary com- 
mittee on Orangeisrn. In his Poems, Narrative 
and Lyrical (1832) he utilizes Scottish and 
Norse mythology and occasionally shows lyric 
power, as in tlie familiar “Jeanie Morrison,’’ 
which it is said was planned at the age of 14. 

MOTH FLY. Any one of the true flies of the 
family Psyehodidie — very small, weak flies which 
look like little moths and are frequently found 
upon windows and upon the undersurfaces of 
leaves. They have broad wings, rather thick 
antenna*, and are densely clothed with hairs, 
even the surface of the wings being hairy These 
are the only true flies, except true mosquitoes, 
which have hairs or scales on the wings. In 
the airangement of the wing veins these flies 
differ from all other Diptera and probably rep- 
resent the most generalized type in this orden- 
of insects. They ciiffer greatly in larval habits: 
some live in rapidly running water, others on 
fallen leaves in small pools, others are found in 
rotten potatoes, while some live in dry cow 
dung. The larvie have both tracheal gills and 
open spiracles, so that theoretically they can 
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breathe both air and the oxygen of the water. 
The family has a wide distribution, but only 
about 20 species are known in the United 
Stsutos 

MOTH HUNTER. A bird, nightjar 
(q.v.). 

MOTILON, mo't^-ldn' (Sp., Cut*haired). A 
fierce tribe of Cariban stock (qv.), inhabiting 
the mountains known as tbe * Painted Andes, 
about Ocafla, m northeastern Colombia They 
were eonquered in the early Spanish period and 
coloni/ed in tbe lowlands under supervision of 
missionaries, lint on the outbieak ol a «inallpox 
epidemic they were compelled to cut their hair 
to (‘ool the fever and were otherwise subjected to 
such sanitary regimen that they rebelled and 
fled to tlu' mountains d hey weie fugitues for 
half a year, but returned on the suiisidenee oi 
the epidernie. On a recurrence of the epidemic 
some yeaife later the Indians again fled to the 
mountains, where they have sinee remained. 
For nearly two ceiitiii les they have been distin- 
guished for their aggiessive and untamable hos- 
tility to the whites, so that veiy little is def- 
initely known of them See Yameo 

MOTION. See Mechanics 

MOTION (Lat motio, from niovcre, to move, 
Skt mlv, to push). In hnv, an application to a 
(‘Oiirt to olitain a direction, or order, in relation 
to some question oi matter incidimtal or col- 
lateral to the mam issues of the action Gen- 
erally, motions raise questions of both law and 
fact,* and it often liecomes a serious question 
w^hedher a mattei can be decided by the court 
on motion or whethoi it is of such a natui e as to 
entitle the paity against wdiora the relief is 
sought to a tiial. A motion differs from a trial 
in that the lattei is the judicial method of de- 
tei mining the substantive rights of the parties 
to an aition on the main issues raised by the 
pleadings, w^hereas a motion is usually made to 
(‘xpedite the progress of the cause, or for sum- 
maiy relief preliminary to the trial of an action, 
and cannot bo employed to bnng up the entire 
merits of the action It may, however, be made 
at any stage in legal proceedings, from a motion 
to strike out pleadings or to quash or dismiss 
an indictment, to the motion to sot aside a judg- 
ment or for a new trial A motion is regularly 
based on affidavits or other written statements 
of the facts upon which the movei relies 

Where there is a question to be decided by the 
couit on which the parties may reasonably dif- 
fer, the motion can be made only after due no- 
tice to tile opposite party. Generally any per- 
son interested in the subject matter of an action 
18 entitled to make a motion to protect his in- 
terests til (‘rein, whether or not he is party to it. 
See AFi'iuAvrr; Decree; Judgment; Triax. 

MOTION. In music, the progiession of the 
various voices or paits in a composition. Two 
voices proceed in contrary motion when one as- 
cends, the oth(‘r descends, in parallel motion 
when both ascend oi descend, in oOhqve motion 
when one lemains on the same tone while the 
other pioceeds either ascending oi dtwending. 
In compositions for three or more voices all 
thiee kinds of motion may appear simultane- 
ously. Pi egression of voices in patallcl motion 
requires the greatest care because it 18 here that 
faulty progressions (fifths, octaves) appear. For 
this reason the beginner would do well to lead 
th^ soprano and bass in contrary motion when- 
ever possible. For examples of the different 
kinds of motion, see Ex. 13, under Habmowt. 
VoL. XVL— 22 


In respect to the tones of a single part a dis- 
tinction 18 made between conjunct and disjunct 
motion In the former case the notes proceed 
either by steps or semisteps; in the latter by 
intervals greater than a whole step. The fol- 
lowing two examples from Beethoven illustrate 
this: 



MOTION OE PROJECTILES. See Projeu 
TiiJ.s, Motion of. 

MOTION PICTURES. See Moving Ptotureh 

MOTIONS. A name given to a kind of 
puppet show, especially illustrating scriptural 
stciries Motions throve in England in the fif- 
teenth century. 

MOTION STUDY. The analytical observa- 
tion of workers, usually craft workers at repeti- 
tive* tasks, to determine the sequtmee of muscular 
movements they majee. The further purpose 
IS to, establish the best and simplest sequence 
and by instruction make that standard for all 
woikers at that task, thus raising their eflS- 
cieney Motion study requires both special apti- 
tude and training on the part of the observer 
and the highest skill m using the stop watch. 
Of late the moving-picture camera, including in 
its field both the worker and a clock with a 
second hand revolving over a large dial, has 
been employed by Frank B. Gilbieth, to whom 
indeed motion study owes most of its literature 
and its scientific practice. It is a long step 
towards further refinement of the analysis un- 
dertaken in time study (q.v.) and is one of 
the most actively discussed of the methods advo- 
cated by the teachers of scientific management 

(q V ) 

MOTIVE (ML. motivus, moving, from mo- 
rvre, if) move) In psychology, a general term 
for the conscious conditions of action (q.v.) 
As these conditions include always processes of 
two kinds, sensory and affective, the motive 
falls into tw^o parts the inducement, the sen- 
Koiy or intellectual process, the reason for ac- 
tion, and the incentive, the affective process 
which prompts to it. Thus, a thief is induced 
to steal by the sight of the unguarded loaf, 
the incentive to his theft is the unpleasant feel- 
ing of hunger. The typical motive to action 
is the impulse (qv.). See AcrriON. 

MOTIVE. In music, the original germ from 
which all musical form is evolved. A motive 
generally fills one measure, and two motives 
constitute the section (See Form.) The sim- 
plest form of motive is the rhythmic motive 
considered apart from the melodic and harmonic 
progressions, in conjunction with which it gen- 
erally occuis. Thus, the rhythmic motive un- 
derlying the principal subject of Beethoven’s 
Symphony in A major is: 



and the complete (rhythmic, melodic, harmonic 
combined) motive is: 
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However, there are also purely rhythmical mo- 
tives which are set against other complete mo- 
tives. A famous example is furnished in Bee- 
thoven’s C minor Symphony, where the rhythmic 
motive of the principal subject is sounded on 
the basses against the secondary subject of the 
violins In a wider sense the term “motive” is 
used almost synonymously with “theme.” In 
the use of this term musical terminology is 
very’ careless, for “motive” more frequently is 
applied when “theme” or “subject” should be 
used. Hence, in theoretical works the term 
“measure motive” is adopted to denote the 
simplest form as explained above. The leading 
motives in Wagner’s works should properly be 
called leading themes. See Leitmotiv. 

MOT'LEY, John Lotiibop (1814-77). An 
eminent American historian, born in Dorcliester, 
Mass., April 15, 1814 He entered Harvard Col- 
lege at the age of 13 and was graduated in the 
class of 1831 The two years following he spent 
in Germany at the universities of Gottingen and 
Berlin, and here he formed an intimate personal 
friendship with Bismarck which continued till 
his death. On his return he studied law. He 
was married, in 1837, Miss Mary Benja- 
min, of Boston. Motley’s first ventuie in litera- 
ture was a story entitled Morton's Hope (1839), 
a very unsuccessful historical-romantic novel. 
In 1841 he was made Secretary of the American 
Legation at St. Petersburg, but, owing to the 
severity of the climate and his regret at being 
separated from his family, he soon resigned. 
His first work revealing his real power was a 
review of a memoir of Peter the Great, which he 
wrote for the North American Remew in 1845. 
Two years later he published in the same periodi- 
cal a scholarly article on Balzac and in 1849, 
for the same organ, a review of Talvi s Oeschichte 
der Colonisation von Neu England, a paper show- 
ing accurate knowledge of the history of New 
England and of the Puritan movement and dis- 
playing philosophical insight The same year 
saw the appearance of his Merry-Mount, an his- 
torical novel dealing with an episode in the 
early life of the Massachusetts Colony 

With this novel, and with an unsuccessful 
term in the Massachusetts Legislature, ended 
what may be called Motley’s experimental pe- 
riod He saw the true path for his genius to 
follow, and he was seized with tlie desire to 
write, to cite his own words, “one particular 
history,” that of the Dutch. Having obtained 
the apprt>f>ation of the historian W H. Prescott, 
on whose territory he feared he might be tres- 
passing, he began to gather material in America, 
and in 1851 he set sail for Holland to continue 
his researches. In 1856 appeared the History 
of the Rise of the Dutch Republic, a work in 
three volumes, published at his own expense 
The same year Motley returned to Boston, 
where he remained about a year; then he went 
to England in 1858. Here he received the de- 
gree of D.C.L from Oxford, and in 1860 he 
published the first two volumes of his Histoiy 
of the United Netherlands, In England he did 
his country good service by sending (1861) to 
the London Times two letters on the causes 
of the American Civil War, which helped to 
dissipate the British misundesstanding of Amer- 
ican affairs. In 1861 he was appointed Minister 
to Austria, and in Vienna he served the United 
States faithfully and with tact, until misunder- 
standing and calumny caused him to resign in 
1867. In 1868 appeared the last two volumes 


of the History of the United Netherlands^ a 
book which sustained the high reputation of his 
earlier work and its own earlier volumes. 

President Grant, on his election, apipointed 
Motley Minister to England, but he recalled him 
in November of the following year (1870), for 
what appear to have been unsatisfactory rea- 
sons. Motley then retired to private life and 
began work on the last of his histories. This was 
The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Ad- 
vocate of Holland; with a View of the Primary 
Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years' 
War (1874), which, in two volumes, virtually 
completed liis plan of the history of Holland 
and the Dutch. It was his last work. He had 
suffered an incapacitating paralytic stroke in 
1873, and the death of his wife in 1874 was a 
lieavy blow He himself lingered three years 
longer and died in Dorchester, England, Mav 
29, 1877. 

Motley takes rank with the most distinguished 
of American historians. His work presents a 
finished and often brilliantly colored picture of 
the times and the country with wiiicli it deals 
It was written only after a thorough examina- 
tion and analysis of all available documents and 
is philosophical as well as pictorial in its treat- 
ment. It 18 full of an inspiring love of freedom, 
has the advantage of dealing with an heroic 
movement, displays marked skill at characteriza- 
tion, and often flashes with wit His Corre- 
spondence is scarcely less brilliant and allords 
many glimpses of interesting personages, both 
American and European 

The histones are in print in good English 
and American editions. Consult* Correspond- 
ence of John Lothrop Motley, edited by G. W 
Curtis (New York, 1889) ; O. W. Holmes, John 
Lothrop Motley, A Memoir (Boston, 1898), 
John Jjothrop Motley and his Family Further 
Letters and Records, edited by his daughter, 
Mrs S St. J. Mildmay (^^ew York, 1910) 

MOTMOT, mot'mot ( onomatopoidic, in imi- 
tation of the bird's note). A bird of the family 
Momotidae, related to the eoraciiform bee eaters, 
todies, and kingfishers. The motmots are pecul- 
iar to tropical America, and only one {Momotus 
c(eruliceps) of the 20-odd species reaches as far 
north as the Mexican boundary of the United 
States They are birds of very brilliant plumage 



TAILS or MOTMOTS. 

a. Lesson’s motmot, central rectnees perfect; h, the 
same, rectnoes denuded, c, Mexican motmot, central rec- 
tnees affected while vet growing; d, blue-headed motmot 
showing rackets resulting from complete denudation of a 
part of the feather. 

and about the size of a blue jay, but more 
slender in form, are solitary in habits, and live 
on insects, reptiles, and fruits. Their most 
peculiar feature is the long tail, in which the 
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middle pair of feathers are longer than the 
rest and haVe a peculiar shape which has caused 
them to be called racket feathers The cause 
of the peculiarity has been greatly discussed, 
and for years it has been supposed that the 
birds intentionally mutilated their plumage, bit- 
ing away the vanes from the denuded part. 
Beebe has recently proved from observation of 
living birds in captivity, and from macroscopi- 
cal and microscopical examination ot the feather, 
that a median aiea of the vane of the central 
tail feathers is congenitally weak W hen these 
feathers reach full lengtn, shed their sheaths, 
and liecome dry, the noinial preening, or passing 
of the feather between the mandibles of the bird, 
is sufficient to break off the weakened barbs, 
and in a short time all disappear and the 
racket is formed. Consult* Belt, Xaturalist tn 
Nicaiagna (London, 1888), AUinc, in Ibis (ib, 
1892); U. K. Cherrie, The Auh (New \ork, 
1892); C. VV B(‘ebe, “Racket Formation in dail- 
Feathers of the Motmota,” in Zoological vol. i, 
no 5 (ib., 1910). See Plate of Kingfishers, 
Motmots, t:rc. 

MOTONO, m<Vt6-no, Ichiro, Baron (1802- 
) A Japanese diplomat, born in the Ken of 
Saga He graduated from the University of 
Lyons, Fiance, and was made translator in the 
Japanese Foreign Office in 1800 He became a 
councilor in 1893, piivate secretary to the For- 
eign Minist(*r in 1895, and First Secretary of the 
Legation at St. Petersburg in 1890 In 1898 he 
was appointed Minister to Belgium and in 1901 
Minister to France He became Japanese Am- 
bassador to Russia in 1906 and in the follow- 
ing y(*ar was cieated Baron He became also 
a memhet of the Pi’rnianent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague. 

MOTOORI NORINAYA, mA't6-o'ri nd'ii- 
na'ya (1730-1801) A Japanese scholar and 
poet, the greatest authority, until the era of 
modern r(‘st*arch, upon the customs, history, 
poetry, and leligion of ancient Japan He wrote 
many books, his most important being a eom- 
mentary on the Kojiki (Recoids of Ancient Mat- 
ters, the oldest extant Japanese book) The 
commentary is in 44 volumes. It was begun m 
1764 and finished in 1796. Upon the publication 
of the first part students came to Motoori from 
all parts of Japan In 1801 he lectured in Kyoto 
to crowds, princes and nobles being among his 
auditors. His influence increased after his 
death, and his wTitings are tliought to have 
aided in bringing about rec»ent changes in the 
Empire He is legarded as a master of literary 
style and tanka or short poetry. 

MOTOR BOAT. A generic term applied to 
small vessels propelled by internal-combustion 
motors or* engines and, sometimes, by electric 
motors, but luwer to steam-driven craft. As 
the word “boat” has come to bi' used only when 
referring to a relatively small craft, as distinct 
from a vessel or ship, so the term “motor boat” 
is applied only to small vessids Those over a 
length of approximately 65 feet aie usually 
designated by their type, rig, or the kind of serv- 
ice for which they are employed — such as motor 
yacht, motor schooner, motor tug, or motor 
barge. The name is never applied to craft 
where the power is used as auxiliary to sails, 
in which case the name of the rig is used as a 
distinguishing appellation — as, eg., auxiliary 
sloop, auxiliary schooner, and the like 

Though the internal -combustion gas motor was 
first put into practical operation by Dr N. A. 


Otto in 1876 (credit for its conception belong- 
ing to M. Beau de Rochas), it was some years 
later liefore the principle was used for marine 
purposes, and it remained for others to develop 
it for propulsive power for boats. (See Inter- 
nal-Combustion Engine.) The history of the 
marine gasoline engine proper may be said to 
date from 1885, when the first successful gaso- 
line engine for any purpose was placed on the 
market, though experiments had been made along 
these lines both m the United States and in 
Europe. Until the early nineties the marine 
gasoline-engine industry remained almost at a 
standstill, but by 1893 a number of small gaso- 
line marine engines were m successful use and 
several boats driven by this power were exhibitwl 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago Boats driven 
by electric motors run by curient furnished by 
storage batteries were successfully operated 
about 1890, but made their first practical ap- 
jiearance at the World’s Fair. These boats have 
usually been called electric launches, to distin- 
guish them from boats driven by internal -com- 
bustion motors, and as the latter type devel- 
oped in such a satisfactory manner, electric 
launches have fallen into disuse and are a 
negligible quantity in the field to-day 

At first one of the chief drawbacks to the 
use in small boats of engines built on the Otto- 
eycle principle was their weight, and in the ef- 
forts to produce a two-cycle motor, built on simi- 
lar lines but receiving an impulse at every 
revolution instead of every other, thereby allow- 
ing reduction in weight, the names of Day 
and Nash in England and Sintz in the United 
States stand out piominently 

Before the internal-combustion engines were 
sufficiently developed for satisfactory marine 
use, various types of hot-vapor engines were de- 
veloped to take the place of steam for power m 
small boats, and of these the naphtha, the alco- 
vapor, and the Daimler were the most success- 
ful and Avere placed on the market between the 
years 1885 and 1890 Naphtha and vapor engines 
differ from internal-combustion motors m that 
th(‘y are pressure engines, similar in general 
principle to steam engines, but in which the 
vapor of the more volatile liquids is used instead 
of steam In the naphtha engines the heat for 
the boiler was generated by a portion of the 
vapor from the boiler flowing to the burner, the 
remainder passing to the engine and furnishing 
the power The power in the alco-vapor types 
was furnished by the evaporation of alcohol, 
using gasoline as fuel These vapor engines 
were vastly superior to steam for small-boat 
use, weighed less than a steam outfit, and were 
reliable. They were in great demand for pleas- 
ure-boat use up to about 1896 or 1897, and 
while the boats they were in were usually called 
naphtha or alco-vapor launches, they were in 
reality motor boats. As the gas engine became 
peifected, however, it offered so many advan- 
tages over the vapor engines that the develop- 
ment of the motor boat since those years has 
been along lines recognizing only some form of 
gas engine for power. 

The coming of this new type of power for 
small-boat use brought with it a new problem 
in boat design. The small steam launches that 
up to that time had been in use had, as a rule, 
been evolved without much thought as to de- 
sign or fitness for the work expected of them. 
Not much attention was given to stability, sea- 
worthy qualities, or ease of propulsion. It was 
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nuttiral when the gmaller, internal-cowibustion 
engines began to make a claim for recognition 
for boat use that they should be tried nrst in 
the same type of craft used for steam They 
were put into open boats of the steam-laimch 
model, and at first all the efforts of builders 
were towards developing tiie power rather than 
the boats. 

Under the influence of naval architecture the 
old hybrids of steamboat, rowboat, and steam- 
ship models W(‘re abandoned; overhanging clip- 
per bows, cutaway underbodies, and ocean-steam- 
ship sterns in boats under 36 feet long began 
to disappear, and in their places came properly 
designed hulls, with fair curves, making them 
easy to drive, good sections with plenty of 
flare forward, proper sheer, etc. 1 he old 
counterstern, which gave no bearing aft, was 
discarded, and in its place came the torpedo 
stern, the pointed or canoe stern, and, lastly, 
the straight transom stern. 

At first most of the boats that had cabins 
were given a high glass-windowed house that was 


hydroplane had been experimented with for 
some time, but with no very practical results, 
the theory being to decrease the displacement 
and wetted surface of the hull by lifting it 
above the water, as the boat ran, by means of 
planes, adjustable or stationary, working on 
the water and projecting in various ways from 
the hull itself. In 1870 M. de Sanderal' worked 
out a craft in France that embodied these prin- 
ciples but proved a failure, and in 1897 Count 
de Lambert (France) built his nrst gliding boat 
that achieved any measure of success Like 
hia predccesKoiH he was working with steam 
for power, and, as in the case of the aeroplane, 
no maik(‘d measure of success was obtained until 
the p<‘rfection of the internal-combustion motors 
allowed of their use, light and powerful engines 
being essential in boats that must lift out of 
the water as they lun 

Dr Peter Cooper Hewitt experimented with 
a boat in which the lifting planes were not on 
the bottom, but were carried by a rectangular 
framework around the hull, the planes them- 
selves projecting out- 
ward several foet from 
this framework and be- 
low the bottom of the 
boat so that the hull 
could be lifted entirely 
out of the water while 
the planes would still 
be immersed. Tlie pro- 
peller, of course, worked 
in the water. He ob- 
tained a speed of about 
30 miles an hour with 
this craft, but it had 
the drawback of not 
being able to run in 
any but the smoothest 
water. Another p.oneer 
who developed 1 oats of 
this type, whose su]’- 
p or ting planes pass 
through the water, wai 
Signor Enrico Forlan- 
ini Later W. H. Fauber, an American, con- 
ducted many tests in France of a hydroplane 
with a series of six or seven steps and short 
planes of a V section on its bottom that 
really marked the beginning of the present 

type. In this craft the accepted form of boat 

hull above the water was retained, and a much 

more seaworthy craft was produced which could 
still maintain very high speed. It was the 

remarkable speed of Pioneer, a Fauber hydro- 
plane that raced in the United States in 1910 
for the British International Trophy, that was 
largely responsible for the discarding of the 
displacement type of boat in America and the 
development of the hydroplane for high-speed 
purposes. 

In hydroplane construction it is known that, 
theoretically, the lifting power increases with 
the size of the planes, and it has been the aim 
of naval architects to find just the proper size 
and angle of planes to produce the liest results 
This has led to several distinct types, each 
with its adherents* boats with many shallow 
steps, called multiplanes; boats with a single 
step in the middle and two planes, called bi- 
planes; and boats with a single flat plane and 
no step, called monoplanes. The present tend- 
ency is towards the two latter types. Some 
work has been done with hydroplanes with 
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Showing the senes of submerged planes which hft the hull of the boat entirely clear 
of the water when miming. 


not only unsightly, but tended to make the boat 
top-heavy and was not water-tight. The first 
departure in this direction was the adoption 
of the trunk cabin, borrowed from the sailboat, 
and the ceiled cockpit, which made a much abler 
boat, as it was entirely inclosed. Then came 
the raised deck forward, which gave more room 
below and produced a better proportioned hull 
and, if properly designed, a drier one. In the 
development of the cruising type of motor boat 
the power-boat races from New York to Ber- 
muda, which were started in 1907, played a 
great part in producing an abler and more sea- 
worthy type of craft. This race was for boats 
between 40 and 60 feet in length, and the best 
average time over the 670-mile course w^as 10.3 
knots per hour, made by Atlsa Crmg in 1907. 

Motor boats used for pleasure can be classified 
under four general heads — ^viz., open boats, 
cruisers, speed boats, and hydroplanes — and 
each classification has been developed along 
separate lines Up to about 1005 in Europe, and 
to 1910 in the United States, the speed-boat 
development followed normab lines with dis- 
placement models; but between those years the 
influence of the hydroplane, a boat with a series 
of two or more planes with steps between them 
for lifting the body of the boat out of the 
water, began to be ielt« The principle of the 
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propellers working in the air (as in an aero- 
plane) instead of in the water, but these have 
not shown as much speed or any advantage 
over those operating in the conventional way. 

With the development of the light-weight 
automobile engine this type of power plant was 
tried in lightly built speed boats, and motor-boat 


just quoted are official, this record has been 
much questioned, and it is probable that the 
course was inaccurate (possibly being in statute 
miles instead of knots) or that some of the 
mark buoys had dragged. If correct, this was 
the highest speed ever attained by a motor boat. 

In 1914 the highest racing speed obtained 



racing became popular. This has undoubtedly 
led to the wonderful development in speed upon 
the water. Annual regattas for boats of this 
type were held both in Europe and in America, 
those at Monaco, Franco, and the races for the 
Gold Challenge Cup m America and the British 
International Trophy Ixnng the most important 
The latter is an international trophy presented 
in 1903 by Alfred Harmsworth, later Lord 
Northcliffe, to encourage the development of 
high-speed ciaft under 12 meters (about 40 
feet) in length. The first race for that trophy 
was held m 1903, when a speed of about 20 
statute miles per hour was obtained. In 1907 
it was ca])tuied by Dixie / with a speed of 31.8 
statute miles per hour, owned by E. J. Schroeder 
and representing the Motor Boat Club of 


was by Bahy Bpeed Demon //, a 20-foot biplane, 
in the Gold Challenge Cup Race, where she 
averaged 50.55 statute miles an hour over a 
30-mile course The best official record for 
1-mile trials, averaged with and against the 
current, is 53 54 miles per hour, made by Bahy 
Speed Demon II in 1914 

In the commeicial field the coming of the 
motor boat has levolutioni/ed many industries. 
In fishing, lobsteriiig, ouster dredging, and m 
small freight, passenger, and tug boats, the in- 
ternal-combustion engine now is almost the only 
recognized power. Taking the place of the sail- 
boat on the coasts and lakes, it gives a powc'* 
that is reliable, economical, and that greatly 
increases the radius of operation ol the fishei- 
man, while it allows him to make his market 



America, and remained in America until 1912, 
when it was taken back to England by the 
hydroplane Maple Leaf IV with a record of 
43 126 statute miles per hour for a 30-mile race. 
In 1913 it was successfully defended by the 
same boat, which made the phenomenal speed 
of 49.2 knots (56^4 statute miles per hour). 
It is only right to say that, while the figures 


with a certainty unknown under sail. In the 
oystering industry the hoisting machinery 
for the dredges is also operated by this power 
instead of by hand Even m the deep-sea fish- 
eries the gas motor is used as auxiliary powder 
up to 150 or 200 horse power, both to enable 
the boats to follow tlie fish and to market 
their catch without having to w^ait on the wind; 
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while in South America and other remote coun- 
tries this type of power is supplanting sails for 
commercial purposes in small craft. 

Apart from the fitness of this type of power 
for small craft, and the fact that the motors 
occupy little room and can be placed m almost 
any desired part of the boat, another cause for 
its popularity is that no licensed engineer is re- 
quired for its operation. With the steam plants, 
no matter in how small a boat they wx‘rc in- 
stalled, a licensed engineer was required by the 
United States laws, but m motor boats no 
licensed eiiginei'r is necessary. llie United 
States laws governing the inspection and opera- 
tion of vessels on United States waters define 
a motor boat as “every vessel propelled by 
machinery and not more than 65 feet m length, 
except tugboats and towboats propelled by 
steam.’^ These motor boats are divided into 
three classes as follows (Laws of 1914) • 

Class 1. Less than 26 feet in length. 

Class 2. Twenty-six feet or over and less than 
40 feet in length. 

Class 3. Forty feet oi over and not more 
than 65 feet in length. 

The government regulates the equipment of 
these boats (both navigating and life-saving), 
but does not require licensed operators or navi- 
gators, except where a boat is used tc) carry 
passengers for hire, in which case a licensed 
operator is required, though no examination is 
necessary for obtaining such license. Motor 
boats of under 16 gross tons do not even have 
to be registered or enrolled, though boats over 
that tonnage do, and must apply for United 
States government registry. 

Bibliography. Motor Boat Handboolc (4 vols., 
ib., 1912-13) , Xational Magazine of Motor 
Boating (New York, 1907 et seq ) ; T. H. Rus- 
sell, Motor Boats * Construction and Operation 
(Chicago, 1912) 

MOTOB CAR. See Motor Vehicle. 

MOTOR COAL CUTTER. See Coal, and 
Plate of Coal. 
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i- of the bicycle rider. (See Intern Ai.-0oMBirs- 
ir TiON Engine; Motor Vehicle.) The operator 
rides astride of the frame of the machine, his 
T feet resting upon special foot rests. The earlier 
s designs had one cylinder, later and more power- 
it ful machines were fitted with twin cylinders, 
•r and four cylinders have been installed on larger, 
j- heavier designs. The motor axle is the treadle 
3, shaft of the foot-driven machine, and power is 
i- conveyed to tlie rear or driven wheel by chain, 
e belt, or shaft drive Some of the newer and 
o more flexible machines are fitted with a variable- 
d speed gear, or transmission gear box, so that 
L- tliere may be tw^o or more speeds for the driving 
e wheel with their inci eased level age for hill 
y climbing and for convenient manipulation in 
i, traffic of crowded streets. The motor cycle has 
y all the elements of operation and control which 

0 belong to the motor-driven four-wheeled vehicle 
— tank for fuel, tank for oil, carburetor, throttle, 
spark-advance control, clutch, magneto, spark 

n plugs, muffler — but is of necessity ahvays air- 
cooled. The front wheel is the steering wlieel 
e This vehicle is much used in the control of 
street traffic in cities and on higliwuiys, and in 
f military dispatch work, by reason of its possible 
, speed and maiiceuvring power Its light weight, 
ease of storage and upkeep, and its lowei pur- 
y chase price have made it popular for trips and 

1 touring without much bulk of luggage fllie 
8 rider cannot h(‘ prot(‘cted (‘flfectivcdy from mud 
r or dust or w eatliei and must usually be dressed 
e in conformity with these limitations. The 
r motor wull usually b(* started by a few strokes 
i of the foot ])edals or by a run of a few feet 

on the ground with the clutch engaged As the 
, motor cycle is developed to carry more than 
r one person, it may become a tandem motor 
cycle, or a side car may be added (see 8idk 
% Car), which makes it a tricycle in effect, or it 
may pass into a four-wheeled vehicle and be- 
come a cycle cur (qv.). The thirteenth United 
1 States census for nianufactuies (1913) reported 
the output of motor cycles in 1909 as 18,028, 



MOTOB CYCLE. A form of the bicycle or value $3,015,988, compared with 160, value 
two-wheeled apparatus for transportation, with $33,674, m 1899. The exports of motor cycles 
the wheels in the same plane, in which the power in 1914 were 6410, value $1,234,194. 
is derived from an internal-combustion motor MOTOR GENERATOR. See Bynamo-Elec- 
which replaces the weight and muscular effort tbic Machinery 
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HOTOB OBGAN (Lat. motor, one who 
moves, from movere, to move ) . A structure 
which when stimulated moves the parts at- 
tached. Motor organs are found at the base of 
leaves and leaflets in various plants, particu- 
larly members of the bean family ( Legumi- 
nosaj). They are formed by the modification of 
the structuie of the main leafstalk and of the 
stalks of the leaflets (Fig. 1) When the latter 



Fig 1. MOTOR organs of lkai* of uean 

T^c primary organ at tho base* of main petiole, second- 
ary ones at the base of each leaflet, the lower figures show 
the (mrvature of these organs after stimulation (blades cut 
away to show more clearly) 

ai(‘ short the motor organ mai constitute the 
whole stalk. The motor oigan in a cushion 
(pulviniis) of very thin-w^alliHl tissue (paieii- 
chyma) whose centie is occu])ied bv a stiand of 
vascular and mechanical tissue (Fig. 2) 'Ibis 
is in sharp contrast with the structure of the 
stalk elsewhere. There the outer pai(‘nchyma 
forms the usual cortex, the vascular and me- 
chanical strands are distinct and often numer- 
ous, and the centie is occupied by a pith 
(parenchyma) of considerable volume The 
central position of the strands in tlie motor 
organ obviously permits freer bending. The 
cells of the parenchyma are normally turgid, and 
by mutual pressure the organ is kept rigid, sup- 
porting the leaf or the leaflet. The action of an 
appropriate stimulus on the plant results in the 
exudation of water from the cells on one side of 
the pulvinus. This water passes into the inter- 
cellular spaces of the organ and the cells of 
course lose their turgor. Owing to the now un- 
opposed pressure of the still turgid cells on one 
side of the organ, it bends more or less, the 
flaccid side becoming concave, {ind the leaf blade 
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is carried through a considerable arc. In the 
sensitive plants {Mimosa) of the tropics contact 
is the usual stimulus. The whole reaction takes 
place very rapidly, the time from shock to re- 
sponse being only a fraction of a second. In 
other plants variations in the intensity of light 
cause similar but alow cuivatures in the motor 
organs. Later work on the physiology of the 
action of these organs indicates that the move- 
ment is biouglit about by a change in the 
permeability of the cells of the pulvinus to 
solutes contained wdthin the cells. With an 
increase in permeability there is an exudation 



FlO 2 LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH MOTOR ORGAN OP 
SENSITIVE PLANT {Mimosa pudxca). 


of solution into the intracellular spaces and a 
hiinkage of that region of the organ. A de- 
crease in permeability acts m the opposite way 
Some stimuli ( photonastie, thermonastic, anies- 
tlictics) increase or decrease the permeability 
of the cells on both the upper and lower halves 
in the same direction, but in a different degree; 
others (phototropic and thcrmotiopic) modify 
the permeability in one-half of the pulvinus 
onl,> , and still others (gcotropism) modify the 
permeability oppositely in the two halves of 
the organ. It is possible also that condensa- 
tions and liydrolysis of cell substances and even 
changes in w^ater-ahsorhing capacity by wall and 
protoplasmic colloids aie involved in these 
reactions Sec^ MovEMB'^T 

MOTOB TBUCK. See Motor Vehicle. 

MOTOB VAN. See IMotor Vehicle. 

MOTOB VEHICLE (dei. Motor-wagen) A 
caiiiagc foi file tiaiispoi tation of passengers or 
a truck foi transportation of freight, fitted to 
run on stieetb and highways without a track, 
and having the foice to proptd it geiieratcHi 
w'ithiii its body, or on its frame, or stored 
within it, so as to be operated without horstns 
or other souices of tractive force outside of 
itself and transmittc'd thereto The emphasis 
should be laid primarily on the principle of 
the generation of power or the release of stored 
energy within itself, and secondarily upon its 
freedom to operate for this reason on any road 
without a permanent track or a connection by 
wire or otherwise to a central power -generating 
station 

An historic study of the motor vehicle has 
been made under the article Automolule ,( q.v.) . 
It may be studied from its practical or indus- 
trial aspects from several points of vuwv: 

I. Its uses and the exterior forms which 
such uses impose. 

II. The motive power used to secure pro- 
pulsion. 

ITT. The running gear, frame, springs, and 
whinds. 
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I, The uses to which a car is to be put and 
the purposes which it is to serve condition its 
design as a structure and as a machine. These 
determine first of all the weight to Iw* borne and 
the speed at which it is to be moved These fix 
the frame, the springs, the motor and its gear- 
ing, and the design of the body, and are there- 
fore of primary consequence. Motor vehicles 
may be divided as respects their uses and func- 
tion into two groups: 

1. Passenger vehicles; often called cars 

2. Freight vehicles, often called trucks ^ 

A subordinate grouping of passenger vehicles 
may be into pleasure vehicles and business or 
commercial vehicles, the latter operated for 
hire or as productive investments. 

The passenger vehicle for pleasure was the 
first to appear, the freight-carrying vehicle 
coming as a later development. The body or 
passenger-carrying part was based on the single- 
seated buggy or runabout. This provided for 
the driver and one passenger and carried the 
motor and its mechanism under the single seat. 
The surrey or stanhope carrying four was the 
next step, and from this four-passenger typo 
were developed the designs of touring car which 
shortly became standard. Tlie French recog- 
nized at once the inconvenience of access for 
repair and adjustment which resulted from hav- 
ing the motor under the body, and they placed 
it in front of what was formerly the dashboard 
of the horse-drawn vehicle The dash was no 
longer needed to keep mud and splashmgs from 
the occupants of the front seat; but a partition 
has remained to occupy its place and keep the 
motor and its heat and oil confined in front 
of it. 

The military engineer of France has called 
the stationary part of the mounting of a for- 
tress gun by the term ^‘chassis.’^ It means the 
foundation for all the structure and the mechan- 
ism which are needed to train the carnage and 
elevate the piece — in general, the basis of all 
movable parts for control and manipulation. 
So the designer of motor vehicles calls the 
frame and springs, the wheels and motor and 
transmission of power to the wheels, taken 
together, by the name chassis. The rest of the 
structure of the oar he calls body. Evidently 
one design of chassis can be used for many 
varying forms of body. 

Confining attention for the moment to the 
types of body, the preexisting surrey or carryall 
of the horse vehicle carried four persons, or 
three besides the driver, and had no sides It 
often had no doors of entry to the rear seats 
and never had any for the front seats The 
speed of the motor vehicle made protection from 
weather and dust and the safety of the rear 
passengers imperative, while any added weight 
of body could be met by increasing the sizes of 
the springs and the motor. Hence the rear of 
the body received a shape derivable from a cup 
or bowl or tankard, and the French, catching 
the resemblance of such rear body to an orna- 
mental barrel in which the passengers sat, 
called *thi8 rear portion the tonneoAi, or hogs- 
head. The name remained long after the bulg- 
ing curves and exaggerated molding disap- 
peared. The most curvilinear and ornate kind 
of tonneau was called the King of the Belgians 
model, from a specially luxurious car designed 
fur the late King Leopold With the displace- 
ment of molded wood for bodies by the sheet- 
metal body of aluminium or steel, a severer 


and more artistic modeling came into use, fol- 
lowing what in the design of ships has been 
called stream lines 

The touring-car body can carry two on the 
front seat and three on the rear. By lengthen- 
ing the rear body two additional seats can be 
introduced, either permanent constructions or 
arranged to fold and be put out of the way. 
Early tonneaus opened in the back, later side 
doors became practically universal. The tour- 
ing car is therefore called a live or seven pas- 
senger car. 

As originally constructed the touring car had 
no shelter to protect its users from the weather. 
The increased use in all weathers, in extreme 
heat and in cold, has brought about the use ot 
what is called a top. Its presence introduces 
some new types of body with their names. 
When the body becomes completely inclosed in 
a permanent construction behind the front seat, 
with glass in windows on rear and sides and 
roof over the driver’s seat, and for three or five 
passengers within it, the car becomes a limou- 
sine Later designs included also the driver and 
the front scat in the permanent side mclosure 
as well as under the roof The name is French 
and is that of the district from which it first 
came. If the top be ^so constructed that its rear 
portion can be lowered, leaving the more perma- 
nent front portion in place, the model becomes 
a berhet. I'he brougham or taxicab model is 
often made in the bcrlict type, but without 
having the roof cover the driver. Canopy tops 
supported upon rod posts had a temporary 
vogue, hut have been supeiseded by the cape top^ 
a derivative of the bnggv or barouche top, sup- 
ported upon bows or frames, so that it can be 
completely lowi'red at the back of the body. 
The cape top requires side curtains to inclose 
the seats completely A glass or other wind 
shield is tlie usual equipment over the dash, to 
piotect those on the front seat, while yet giving 
the driver uninterrupted view aliead 

The touring car is aiiove all the type of 
pleasure vehicle for the lover of road travel in 
the open country It will carry a moderate 
amount of luggage, its light weight makt‘s easy- 
ridiiig springs possible, and it accommodates a 
large family or party of guests The limousine 
is the car of luxury and for use in well-paved 
eities It protects the passengers from the 
weatlier, wind, and dust, and can therefore be 
used by wearers of expensive gowns or persons 
in evening dress I’he size and weight make 
the limousine ill-adapted for rough roads, and it 
should not be operated at speed In use as a 
town car with drivcT and second man, the 
limousine puts both employees outside of the 
inclosed body. In the touring ear the mechanic 
may have a seat on the running board if the 
owner drives. 

The first touring-ear and limousine bodies 
were made without doork to the* forebody, in 
which was the front scat. The standard is to 
have fore doors so that the driver and the other 
at his side may be protected from weather and 
dust. An effort to reduee weight and cost for 
the rear body resulted in the so-called toy ton- 
neau, seating two, in which the height of back 
and sides was reduced, and usually the side 
doors omitted. This has not won general ac- 
ceptance, as the doors contribute greatly to 
safety and the high back and sides to comfort 
and cleanliness. 

The fine eon eh work on the tonneau surface 
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was costly, the weight was hard on tires and 
increased the fuel coat; entertainment of guests 
on tour was expensive to the host, and the big 
car was more costly to make and to buy than 
one which would carry only two persons Hence 
occurred a reversion to the earlier type derived 
from the buggy, a type which is called the 
roadster. It is a touring car built for two and 
has a single seat and usually a folding or small 
cape top. Behind the seat are the tanks for 
gasoline and lubricating oil, or a box for lug- 
gage and spaie parts. Trade names of cruiser^ 
tourahouty or raceahout have been created by 
some manufacturers, but they are not likely to 
survive. The roadster has been a special choice 
of many physicians as being a liglit, powerful, 
speedy, handy, and serviceable vehicle for their 
special conditions, and in general it has com- 
mended itself where the owner is his own driver. 
A ditliculty of the type in some forms has been 
that the lemoval of the rt'ar seat has -unduly 
reduced the weight on the hmd wheels for trac- 
tion, so that in snow or on hills the driving 
wheels have not held to the road surface in a 
satisfactory degree The car body vibrates with 
tile roughnessoB of the roads, owing to the lessened 
mass and weight. Many owners who desire to 
use the motor vehicle in their business have 
chofeen the roadster and utilized the space at 
the rear of the seat and over the wheels to 
carry merchandise 

The roadster develops into the racing car or 
racer by emphasizing its adaptedness for speed. 
The carrying capacity is limited i>o that of the 
diiver and his mechanic The centre of gravity 
IS made as low as possible, to secure safety at 
turns, the motor capacity increased, and the 
tiansmission gear receives a high ratio to com- 
pel the car to move a greater distance for each 
revolution of the motor Ver,y low seats are 
noticeable features of this design, compelling 
the legs to assume a nearly horizontal position. 
Fuel and oil tanks are always at the rear, 
behind the seats. 

The first motor vehicles were driven always 
by their owners for pleasure and sport, and 
there were no paid employees to act as drivers. 
This fact gives an interesting side light on the 
origin and meaning of the teim “chauffeur,” 
now so geiieially applied to a salaried employee 
who drives the car for an owner. The first in- 
troduction of the motoi -propelled vehicle among 
the bicyclists of France was received with abuse 
and contumely. “Such a man is no sport,” 
said the users of muscles; “he is nothing but 
a boiler tender. Out upon him!” Now, the 
French term for a boiler tender is “chauffeur,” 
and such owner of a lazy temperament who 
preferred a mechanical motor to his legs was a 
chauffeur, a term of derision On the footplate 
or in the cab of a locomotive the diiver of the 
engine is the chief and is called the mechanician. 
The boiler tender, or chauffeur, is his assistant. 
Hence when the owner drove liis car his em- 
ployed subordinate was in the relation of chauf- 
feur to the mechanician as respects his em- 
ployer , and the practice of having the employee 
drive for the owner resulted in the use of the 
term for the salaried driver, who is properly 
also the mechanic in most cases. In racing, 
tlie second man is never called a chauffeur, but 
always a mechanic or mechanician. 

If the roadster be still further reduced in 
capacity, weight, and cost, so as to provide for 
the operator only, it becomes a motor 6 iot/oie 


or motor cycle ((i.v.). But the developments 
of the motor cycle where the roads are good 
has resulted in the attachment of a side oar 
for a passenger, and the further design of a 
voiturettCy or voiture-leg^re, in France, in which 
the tricycle or three-wheeled motor cycle has 
grown into a light four-wheeled vehicle built 
on motor -cycle lines, but with motor- vehicle 
features. (See Cycle Car.) These approach 
roadsters as they increase in size, power, and 
weight. They have a narrow gauge and a motor 
of small size. The development of the limou- 
sine or touring car to secure passenger-carrying 
capacity for more than six besides the driver 
has lesulted both in the loagonettc, which is a 
short omnibus with seats on the sides of the 
inclosed body so that the occupants face each 
other, and the motor ommhus with passenger 
seats on the roof. TTiis is not comfortable for 
road liding at speed nor for sight-seeing. Hence 
the motor diligence or sight-seeing vehicle has 
been produced, where a number of seats are 
arranged across the vehicle, the occupants all 
facing to the front For sight-seeing each seat 
is slightly (‘levate'd above tliat in front of it; 
and a canopy top can be spread in case ot bad 
weather. These latter of course are business 
or commercial vehicles. 

A design of motor huggy has had some vogue 
where mud is deep or snow lies heavily. It 
preserves the large wheel diameter of the horse- 
drawn prototype and puts the motor under 
the body. Its object is to meet the requirements 
of deeply rutted highways where great clearance 
between the ruts is required. The large wheels 
require heavy reduction in the transmission 
mechanism and make a structure which it is 
liard to make strong enough to withstand the 
shock of a high speed. The light, long-spoke 
wheel 18 of necessity also a steel-tired wheel, 
and this fact keeps speed down. The motor 
buggy •has disappeared therefore m many dis- 
tricts, and will disappear more completely with 
the era of good roads. 

MOTOR TRUCKS 

Tiie freight-carrying class is known as com- 
mercial vehicles, motor trucks, motor vans, and 
by special names resulting from their functions. 
The special features are capacity for heavy 
loads and the provisions for loading and un- 
loading. The earliest forms were the delivery 
wagon, adapted to carry light freight or bundles 
from store to buyers These were special or 
horse-wagon bodies placed on a touring-car 
chassis. Later the larger and heavier types 
were designed, with special chassis, wheels and 
springs, and specially designed motor. For 
delivery work from department stores a dupli- 
cate body has been found a measure of economy, 
so that one body can lie loaded at the store 
while the other carried on the chassis is on the 
road. Dumping bodies for coal and building 
materials can be operated from the motor. The 
wheels and springs remiire to be of special 
strength by reason of the heavy load, and for 
this same reason the speed will not be high, 
and extra heavy gearing is made necessary. 
The body designs range from the ordinary stake 
equipment of the dray up through the heavy 
express -wagon body to the special steel bodies 
for coal and similar material. A type of com- 
mercial wagon for stone and building material 
has six wheels. The rear pair are those of the 
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ordinary contractor’s wagon, but in front of 
these is a special forelKxly, carrying the motor, 
steering gear, and driver’s seat, and coupled to 
the* front axle of the cart at the fifth wheel. 
Or, again, this motor part may have one wheel 
only, which may be both the traction and the 
steering wheel. Both designs have been ac- 
cepted also as transitional designs for city Are 
apparatus, to transform the existing and still 
useful pumping machinery into motor-drawn 
units to increase speed and reliability. In time, 
however, all the motor-drawn units will depend 
on the internal-combustion motor for pumping 
as well as propulsion, and much machinery de- 
signed to this end as a single unit is now in 
use. See Fire Engine; Fire Protection. 

The motor truck or delivery wagon show’s its 
greatest economy when it is running on the road 
continuously and without stops of any consider- 
able length either in receiving its load or in its 
detailed delivery. In the case of delivery 
wagons hastening the unloading process is the 
great factor. 

SYSTEAIS OF PROPULSION 

II. The second point of view from wdiich to 
consider the motor vehicle is that of its mechani- 
cal propelling power. By definition above, this 
is to be generated either outside of the vehicle 
and stored within it for use, or it must be gen- 
erated as required in or on the vehicle itself. 
There will therefore be two classes: 

1 Power-storage systems 

2. Generated -power systems. 

The electric vehicle is the representative of 
the first class; the steam-propelled and the 
internal -combustion or gasoline motors repre- 
sent the second class. 

The air of the atmosphere or any other cheap 
permanent gas can be compressed by a power- 
driven air compressor into strong steel reser- 
voirs at a high tension and gradually be rfllow’ed 
to expand in an air engine down to atmospheric 
pressure In this drop of its pressure it can 
propel the vehicle, just as steam drives a loco- 
motive. The system has much to commend it 
both theoretically and practically. It is clean, 
simple, easily comprehended, and has no firo 
risk and no trouble from acids or vapors It 
IS not commercially practicable on the ground 
of expense: the radius of action of such a car ia 
relatively small, and it is difficult to get the 
compressed-air tanks recharged in general tour- 
ing in the country or even in many cities 

The Electric Motor Vehicle. In the electric 
storage system a chemical compound very ready 
to oxidize is reduced by passing an electrical 
current through it. This in effect charges the 
battery cell containing the compound, and when 
desired the process of oxidation in the battery 
solution gives out the electrical energy previ- 
ously stored. The current need only be led by 
wires through the necessary switch for revers- 
ing and through a controller to an electric 
motor in mechanical connection by gearing to 
the driving wheels. In the early electric vehi- 
cles two motors w’ere used, one for each wheel. 
This niad(^ differential gearing unnecessary for 
going around curves The newer designs have 
shaft drives, and gearing transmissions, so as 
not to draw down the b^ery energy too fast 
on hills 

The electric vehicle With a charged storage 
battery has a radius of action limited by the 
cftpacily of such battery. To increase the num- 


ber of hours during which it wdll supply con- 
stant energy is to increase the number of cells 
and the consequent weight. The battery should 
be capable of being easily removed from the 
vehicle when nearly exhausted and replaced by 
one freshly charged. The batteries can be re- 
charged wherever electrical energy is available, 
but there are of course many rural neighbor- 
hoods where charging is troublesome. The elec- 
tric vehicle is by excellence the town car, and 
for paved and level streets. The ordinary bat- 
tery capacity for a four-passenger electric 
brougham or roadster at average speed and on 
level or slightly rolling roads will carry it 75 
miles. Heavy loading, poor road surface, heavy 
hill climbs, sand, mud, or snow will reduce 
this limit proportionately. This capacity is 
given by 40 cells in a lead battery of 13 plates 
each, or by 54 cells of the Edison design. Tin* 
lead battery will weigh 1300 pounds and tin* 
nickel-iron battery about 1000 pounds. Tlie 
controlling mechanism in standard designs is 
designed to give speeds of 5, 8, 13, 17, and 20 
miles per hour. At the ordinary suburban rate 
of six cents per kilowatt hour for battery charg- 
ing, the usual cost for charging current for a 
day's usage will be about $1 50. 

Steam-Propelled Motor Vehicles. In ,the 
second group of types of motors for propulsiiui 
the steam-driven veliiele is historically the first. 
(See Automobile ) In this system a fuel is 
burned under a boiler to generate steam, usually 
at relatively liigh pressure, which latter drives a 
reversing steam engine similar to that of the 
railway locomotive. The shaft of this engine is 
connected by reducing gears to the driving axle 
and its wheels. The fire box is open to the 
air to admit oxygen for the combustion of the 
fuel, and there are hot products of the combus- 
tion to be disposed of. The higher the pressure 
of the steam, the smaller the engine can be 
for a given pow’cr; hence the engine is usually 
compound, so as to utilize* all tlie available* 
<*nergy of the steam Steam-drive'n vehicles in 
America have be'cn exelusivcly of the passengei 
and pleasure types, although in England steam- 
driven trucks have had some vogue and success 
In France the best-known work with steam 
vehicles was done* by M Loon Serpollet. In 
1889 he designed a type of flash boiler in which 
the water w^as pumped in small quantities into 
a coil of pipe close to the burner, where, owing 
to the intense heat, the water became st(*am 
with great rapidity and was then passed into a 
series of twisted flat tubes in the current of hot 
products of combustion, where it became highly 
superheated. The fuel UB(‘d was gasoline or 
kerosene oil, the combustion being effected first 
by vaporizing the liquid and then mixing it 
with the necessary air in a burner on the 
Argand principle. The Serpollet engines were 
four-eylindered, either with the axis of one pair 
at 90 degrees with that of the other and each 
axis at 45 degrees with the vertical, or with 
the cylinders in pairs opposite to each other in 
a horizontal plane ( double opposed ) . The power 
plant of the American steam pleasure vehicle 
lias had two forms: in one the boiler is a fire- 
tube upright boiler; in the other it is a semi- 
flash water -tube boiler of coils of steel pipe. 
In the early Stanley designs the boiler had 
steel heads and copper fire tubes, the shell being 
of copper, bound closely with steel piano wire to 
give great strength against rupture while pre- 
serving ductility to resist sudden changes of 




REPRESENTATIVE MOTOR TRUCKS 

1 . MACK 7J-TON CONTRACTOR’S TRUCK 

2, SAURER 5-TON HYDRAULIC HOIST TRUCK 

3. MACK 2-TON WORM-DRIVE DEPARTMENT STORE TRUCK 
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temperature. The liquid gasoline was fed to 
the burner under considerable pressure The 
boiler held little water at one time, and was 
therefore safer than if more energy had been 
stored in a larger mass of highly heated liquid, 
but great care had to be exercised to prevent 
the water being exhausted, as the boiler would 
promptly burn out by overheating at the joints. 
The semi-flash boiler of the White Company 
introduced the cool feed' water at the top of 
the series of coils, farthest from the heat of 
the burner, and drew out superheated steam 
from the hottest coils at the bottom close to 
the llame. Sudden changes of temperature were 
avoided and life for the coils secured. There 
was not much water in the coils at any one 
time, and their factor of safety was very high. 
Most ingeiiioua devices were used to make the 
fuel supply at the burner and the water supply 
to the coils automatic in relation to s{)eed of 
the motor and the demand for power, and when 
they were in good order they left nothing to 
1)6 desired. The English motor trucks or vans 


0. The complication of the automatic devices 
and their continual need of care and upjkeep. 

7. The relatively high fuel consumption per 
mile 

Intemal-Oombustion System. The practi- 
cal advantages of the internal-combustion prin- 
ciple have put it far in advance of the steam 
system in the modern development of both the 
passenger and the freight vehicle. 

The propulsive energy in this system is de- 
rived from a mixture of fuel gas or vapor with 
air in proper proportions to burn actively and 
instantaneously when ignited. This mixture is 
drawn into the cylinder by a suction stroke of 
the piston and is compressed upon the return 
ti averse; at the instant of maximum compres- 
sion (or just before) it is ignited by a spark 
and the ensuing combustion causes a great 
increase in pressure, due to the increase in the 
volume of the gas when hot as compared to its 
volume wdien relatively cool before nring. This 
pressure acts on the piston and the power stroke 
is communicated to the crank shaft The final 
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burned cithtT coke, coal, or liquid fuel, such 
as kerosene or gasoline. 

The steam-propelling system had these ad* 
vantages • 

1 Quiet running — ^no gears or chains in 
transmission. 

2. Flexible as to speed by opening or closing 
a throttle, 

3. The engine reversed easily. 

4 There was a reserve of power, stored in 
the high-pressure steam and water in its boiler, 
that made it easy to start without auxiliary 
apparatus. 

'Jlie objections to the system were: 

1. The open or external flame, troublesome in 
high winds, dangerous as source of possible fire 
if the car weie left alone with flame alight. 

2. Tlie pressure on the tank of fuel and the 
danger from a leakage under that pressure 

3. The time and delay in starting the vapor- 
ization of the liquid fuel when the car was cold. 

4. The necessity for filling the water tank 
at comparatively short intervals of time or 
distance. 

5. The lubricating oil which came from, the 
engine to the condensing radiator and so into 
the water feed of the boiler. 


or fourth c,>tle is the exhaustion of the cylin- 
der as indicated on the ac(‘ompanying diagram, 
which shows tlic successive stages in such an 
engine. The combustion is entirely inclosed or 
iiiteiiial to the cylinder, hence the name inter- 
nal combustion. (See TN'rEBNAi.-CoMBUSTioN 
Engine.) If fuel gas is delivered to such an 
engine it is a ga8 engine (See Gas Engine ) 
If the fuel is a liquid hydrocarbon, such as 
gasoline, alcohol, or kerosene, a piece of appara- 
tus is required to atomize the liquid and make 
it into a mist or fog and then completely to 
gasify it so that it may burn instantaneously 
and without smoke. Such a device is called a 
carburetor and is not only both an atomizer 
and vaporizer, but also a mixer, supplying the 
quantity of fuel needed and the air for its com- 
plete combustion and increasing the proportion 
of air as the motor speed increases. The car- 
buretor is therefore expected to meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 

1. It must proportion air and fuel. 

2. It must mix them intimately. 

3. It must proportion and mix under wide 
variations of car and engine speed and corre- 
sponding variations of pressure on the delivery 
side of the instrument. 
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4. It must mix and proportion under wide 
ariations of power demand and under inverse 
ariations of speed with power. 

It must vaporize the liquid fuel under wide 
ariations of temperature, and particularly for 
le first few strokes of the piston when the 
igine and carburetor are cold. 

6. It must preclude flooding by excess liquid 
lel, particularly after a run at speed, and above 
hat the moj;or can assimilate in a few revo- 
itions. 

7. It must meet increased demand for speed 
"omptly, and permit rapid acceleration from 
ist or after a slow-down. 

8. It must operate successfully for the above 
quirements under variation in the quality and 
irticularly of the volatility of the gasoline 
irniBhed to it. 

The modern carburetor which seeks to meet 
ese contradictory requirements has usually 
Tee inlets and one outlet, as illustrated by 
e type shown. The first will be the gasoline 
fuel intake. This takes gasoline from a 
orage tank, delivered either by gravity from 
level above that of the carburetor or by a 
essure of air or products of combustion 
eater than that of the atmosphere on the sur- 
ce of the fuel in such storage tank. Excess 
iw to the carburetor is prevented by a float 
the float chamber of the carburetor, which 
jes when a desired level is reached and in such 
56 closes a needle valve in the fuel-supply pipe. 



e float-control idea was due to Mavbach. 
e float may actuate the fuel valve directly or, 
re usually, through weighted levers, so that 
ts and swaying of the car may not unseat 
valve and flood the chamber. Inertia of 
it and weighted levers may be made to neu- 
lize such fluttering of the fuel valve. From 
float chamber a passage leads to the jet 
:zle, whose height is X inch above the level 
the fuel in the float cnamber. Any lowering 
pressure at the nozzle will unbalance the 
ssure on the liquid, and the latter will flow 
otigh it into the moving current of air which 
rounds it. The normal quantity of air for 
portioning the mixture will enter through 
second inlet orifice, usually fitted with a 
ien to keep dirt out The flow of both fuel 
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and air will be determined to a degree by the 
lowering of pressure around the jet, and by 
proportioning the areas of cross section of the 
jet nozzle and the fresh-air inlet the mixture is 
kept somewhat as desired. But under great 
reductions of pressure caused by high speeds of 
the engine the quantity of fluid flowing will 
increase more rapidly than the needed air, owing 
to its greater mass and inertia. The easiest 
way to meet this difficulty is by an auxiliary 
or supplementary air valve held shut by a 
spring against light suction pressures, but 
opening progressively to admit more air as the 
engine speeds up and the pressure in the mix- 
ing passage grows less. The fourth orifice is 
the outlet to the engine. This is usually the 
passage to which the throttle valve is attaclied 
and which it controls. With the throttle closed 
or nearly so, the reduction of pressures in the 
cylinders is not so completely admitted to the 
carburetor passages, and hence the flow of mix- 
ture to the cylinders is under less difference 
of pressure. The friction past the throttle also 
prevents the compression in the cylinders from 
being as effective as when mixture flows freely 
to fill the cylinder on the aspiration stroke 
Anything foreign which gets into the carburet- 
tor jet and closes it will stop gas making and 
the engine will stop The air passing to the 
mixing passage is often led by a pipe from a 
jacket around the hot exhaust pipe to preheat 
the air for combustion. The carburetor is usu- 
ally made with hollow walls in which the jacket 
water is circulated This is to keep it warm in 
cold weather and to keep it from getting too 
hot in long runs. The carburetor often requires 
to be helped to a rich flow of mixture in start- 
ing by “tickling” or depressing the float so as 
to open the fuel valve and raise the level of 
fuel in the float chamber so as to produce an 
instantaneous excess of liquid at the fuel jet 
Too much liquid or too “wet” a mixture ignites 
with difficulty if this process is overdone. * 

The internal-combustion engine for the motor 
vehicle offers the following advantages* 

1. Light weight for the power it can develop. 

2 Safety from fire. 

3. Simple mechanism, not likely to get out of 
order 

4. Speed in starting. 

5. Economy in fuel, because the motor is 
efficient. 

The objections to the system are: 

1 It is only efficient at one speed; hence 
gearing has to be introduced to meet the condi- 
tion of heavy resistances at low speeds of car. 

2. It turns only one way; hence a reversing 
gear must be added. 

3. It does not start from rest by opening a 
throttle valve. One working stroke or more 
must be made by some external force, such as 
the human arm, an electric motor, or the 
energy in compressed air, or the cylinders must 
be primed by letting in a mixture of fuel and 
air compressed outside and sent into the motor 
by its pressure and fired before the motor has 
turned over. 

4. The heat of combustion makes it necessary 
to cool the cylinders by circulating water or 
currents’ of air This is necessary to enable the 
pistons to be lubricated and to prevent irregu- 
lar firing or preignitione 

Objections Nos. 1 and 2 have been met and 
overcome by introducing a train of toothed 
gears between the motor and the driving wheels. 
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By introducing a clutch and a train of gears 
of different numbers of teeth it is possible: 

1. To turn the motor and not propel the car. 

2 To turn the motor fast and yet move the 
vehicle slowly. 

3 To overcome the resistances due to inertia 
of the body and passengers in starting from rest 
and yet have the motor revolve at its best speed 
and with no danger of stalling. 

4 To make possible the use of a much smaller 
cylinder volume (piston area multiplied by 
stroke ) than would be required for starting 
from rest if there were no gearing. When the 
car is in motion, the motor has to overcome 
much less resistance thdn is met in starting. 

5. To start the motor independently of the 
wheels by inserting an engaging and disengag- 
ing clutch in the transmission. This enables 
changes in the gear ratio to be made without 
inconvenient shock, and with much less effort 
than if the train of gears were always under 
stress. 

6. To enable the car to coast with motor dis- 
connected from drivel s. 

The clutch, the train of gears, and the dif- 
ferential gear at the rear axle may be generally 
called the transmtssion, because their function is 
to transmit the power and the motion of the 
motor crank shaft to the driving wheels which 
are in contact with the ground. 

The clutch (qv.) is a well-known mechanical 
device for engaging or disengaging a source of 
power from the machinery it is to drive In 
the motor vehicle it is normally held engaged 
or in the driving position by a powerful spiial 
spring. It 18 disengaged so that the motor 
does not drive the car by compressing this 
spring by the action of a foot pedal (usually 
located so as to be operated by the left foot) 
Its function is to enable the motor to be started 
independently of the car , to have the motor dis- 
connected from the wheels without shifting 



gears while coasting or in traffic stops; to en- 
able transmission-gear ratios to be changed 
without having to overcome the pressures on 
these gears due to the magnitudt* of the resist- 
ances being overcome. The slipping or flexibil- 
ity of the clutch permits it to save the motor 
and the teeth of the gears from shock when the 
car meets a sudden resistance, as in a collision 


or a hole in the road. Motor -vehicle clutches 
are of the friction type and usually of one or 
two varieties. The cone clutch has two conical 
contact surfaces, of which one will be pressed 
into the other by the spring above referred to 
The hollow member (sometimes called the fe- 
male part) will usually be found on the inner 
face of the rim of the flywheel of the engine. 
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BBCTION OF TITPICA-L DISK CLUTCH. 

The male part can slide longitudinally on its 
shaft so as to go in or out of contact with the 
hollow or female part. The contact surfaces may 
be metal to metal or the face of the male ele- 
ment may be faced with leather The other 
varieties are disk clutches, in which a series of 
alternating disks are borne, the odd members 
by the driving element of the clutch and the 
even members between the driving disks being 
attached to the shaft to be driven, so as to com- 
pel it to turn with them but capable of slight 
longitudinal motion thereon. The spring forces 
these alternate disks into contact by their faces; 
and by having enough of them, a sufficient con- 
tact area is secured so that one set will drive 
the other. The pedal movement antagoniz(>s the 
spring, and the disks separate enough to dis- 
engage the driver and driven. This type of clutch 
was proposed by Weston. It engages more 
smoothly than the cone type, but is usually 
more sluggish in disengagement. The clutch 
was often interconnected to the hand brake of 
the car, so that if the brake was set the car 
could not be started. More recently this prac- 
tice has been discontinued, particularly for heavy- 
grade work, so as to allow the motor to be used 
as a brake with the hand brake m senes with 
it as an additional resistance. 

The Gear Box. It is universal to inclose 
the train of gears for the changing of driving 
speed and for reversing in an oil or grease 
tight casing or box within which they may 
work free from grit and with minimum noise 
and complete lubrication. This gear box is a 
most important element in the transmission of 
speed and power, and is often called the trans- 
mission, of which it is properly only a part. 
The principle of the operation of a train of 
gears is that when a small diameter of gear 
drives a large one thore is a gain of leverage 
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(often called power) with a loss of velocity. 
This is reversed when a large gear dnvi'S one 
of smaller diameter For starting a car iroin 
rest the motor should tuin at its usual speed or 
faster, while the driving wheels should turn 
slowly so as not to slip on the ground Here 
then a small gear diiven by the motor through 
the clutch should mesh into one of consideiably 
larger diameter. So far as the mass of the 
body of the car is concerned the motor is work- 
ing in low gear. There will usually he a second 
speed, faster than the low, and a third bp(‘ed 
and a high-speed combination in foui -cylinder 
cars. In six-cylinder cars there may be only 
three speeds, by reason of a greater flexibility 
of the motor on each gear The gear box also 
embodies a second principle in transmission by 
gears; in a tram of such external gears the odd 
members are revolving in one direction and the 
even members in the other. Hence by inserting 
a wheel between wheel number 1 and wh<*el num- 
ber 2 so that the latter becomes number 3, the 
direction of rotation of the latter is reversed, 
and the motor driving gear number 1 will drive 
gear number 3 connected to the driving wheels 
in the reverse direction from that in which they 
turned when the driven gear wheel was mim- 
hered 2 in the tram. The gear box is then 
said to provide for thiee (or four) speeds for- 
ward, and reverse The gear for backing is 
always a slow and poweiful combination The 
high-speed gear is usually a direct drive: le, 
the change gf'ars or back gears for gaming 
leverage in driving aie out of mesli, and the 
shaft from the motor or clutch which entcis the 
gear box is directly connected to the shaft 
which carries power out of the gear box to the 
driving wheels. Engagement or changing of 
gears in the gear box is efTeoted by sliding the 
gears lengthwise on their axle, either squared 
or splined so as to allow lengthwise sliding but 
compel rotation of shaft and whetd. The teeth 
of the gear are so shaped at their ends that 
entry into gear is made easy and sure The 
gears must not be turning at rates too different 
if this meshing is to be secured, and it is part 
of an operator’s skill to make changes silently 
and uitnout shock. 

Planetar g gears is a name given to a type of 
gear box now less usual than the sliding type, 
m which the transmission for each speed is ef- 
fected by using one externally and one in- 
ternally toothed wheel in the same plane of revo- 
lution, the two being connected together by a 
small pinion or by several small pinions borne 
or revolving upon studs. The studs for these 
connecting geais are borne upon a plate or disk 
concentric with the common axis of driver or 
driven gear, which is free to revolve when per- 
mitted to do so. When thus free the pinions 
revolve around the external driving gear as the 
planets revolve around the sun, nnd transmit 
no power or motion, and the concentric disk re- 
volves also Wlien th(' disk is previmted from 
revolving by a brake band or otherwise, the 
pinions must transmit motion and powei, be- 
cause their axes are no longer free to rotate. 
Hence a transmission is effected, and the teeth 
of the gear are always in mesh. The type is 
heavy and cumbrous as compared with the slid- 
ing gear, and with the use of gears of alloy 
steel of high abrasive and other resistance in 
the latter, the need for continuous meshing has 
disappeared. 

Friction 6’ ear. —The variable speed for varying 


resistances of the road has also been secured 
by applying what is mechanically known as 
the brush-wheel gear. This consists of a flat 
face or driving disk on the lear end nf tlu' en- 
gine shaft, against which is picsscd l)y an ade- 
quate spiing force a smooth -edged disk. The 
latter is covered on its contact ciicuinfcncnce 
\Mth leather oi rubber oi some synilai slightly 
compiessihle material. The diiven disk has its 
axis at right angles to that of tin* motor, and 
this driven disk can be pn'sscd against tbc 
diiviiig disk at vaiying radial distances hoin 
tbc avis of tile latter Wlicn the driven disk is 
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rotated by contact and prcssiiie near the axis 
of the diiving disk theie is slow speed and 
power When the driven disk is hold and 
driven farther from the axis there is speed .nid 
less power. When the driven disk is moved 
past the centre of the driving shaft the driven 
disk turns in the reverse diiection By tins 
system there is no meshing or sliding of goais, 
the increase or decrease of speed can be giad- 
ually made with or without limitation of steps 
in gear latio; the gear-shift level is also the 
eluteh lever, or tlie clutch pedal of ilie other 
system, and is retained as a means of ndeasing 
the pressure of the disks against each otlnw. 
The difheulty with the gear is that the driven 
disk must have a surface of some extent in con- 
tact with the driving face; and henei* at onlv 
one plane of the former will the contact aieas 
have the same linear velocity. Hence tin* con- 
tact material wears umweiily "and the face of tlie 
dii\ing disk weais into liollow^s where the 
drhen disk runs most frequently and with the 
greatest contact pressuie and with rings pro- 
jecting hetw'eeii such hollows. 

Hhafi Dnie Chain Drive. Wotm Dun -- 
The powa^r and tlie motion coming from the mo- 
tor through the gear box are to be further trans- 
mitted to the lear or driving axle of the car 
This may be done in one of two ways • the di iven 
shaft in the gear box may be extended by w'hat 
is called the propeller shaft and by means of 
flexible joints of proper construction made to 
operate a driving pinion in gear with a toothed 
wheel on the driving axle, or the driving may be 
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done by chains to sprocket wheels on tlie wheels 
themselves and independent of the rear axle. 
The first is called the shafPdrive system and is 
much in favor for light and medium-powered 
cars. The second is the chawrdrive system and 
is generally preferred for heavy commercial ve- 
hicles which do not use the nxtrm drive. The 


worm gear gives compact and rapid reduction 
of speed and change of direction of motion, and 
is adapted for high rotative speed of the motor. 

Propeller Shaft. XJrwversal Joint. Cardan 
Joint . — The motor and the gear box are fast- 
ened to the irame of the car, so as to be borne 
u{)on the springs and to leceive the benefit of 



PLVN OJ TOURlNfX’AR CHAB8I8. 

Showing shaft drive. 


chain drive was the first systcMii and offers the 
advantage of flexibility in yielding to distor- 
tions of the frame from ine(|ualitie8 in the load 
.\ii(l obstacles met by oin* wheel only. The oli- 
jections aie tin' difficulties of piote(*ting the ex- 
posed ehains fioni mud and giit and of eon- 
strtietiiig piotecting covers which shall he both 
efiective and convenient The shaft diive is 
clean, positive, mechanically simpler, and needs 
no troublesome lubrication 'Jhe chain diive re- 
quires a shaft parallel to the rear axle and 
carrying the driving sprocket wheels This is 
called the jackshaft and is driven liy a bevel- 
pinion gear in the gear box. The shaft drive 
has no jackshaft, and eliminates weight. 

Worm Drthc — English practice in pleasure 
vehicles and American standmds in motor-truck 


elastic support of then weight The jars and 
shocks winch affect both axles and the spiing- 
supported frame wnll causi' ditfeient motions of 
both, and yet they must be connected mechani- 
cally, so that the motor may drive the axles 
undei all loadings and vertrcal motions. This 
requiies a unii ersal foxni at each end of the 
propeller shaft. This is a combination consist- 
ing of a diagonal cross-shaped piece of steel, 
to wiiose ends the driving and driven shafts 
are connecti^d, each at right angles to the axis 
of the other. That is, if the driving shaft is 
connected to arms 1 and 3, tlie diiven shaft 
will be connected to aims 2 and 4. Hence the 
angle between the centres of the driving and 
diiven shafts can he varied within a consider- 
able range and nt'ither shaft he flexed by such 



design make use of the screw drive or worm 
gear as a means of transmitting power from 
gear box to rear axle. (See Endless Sceew.) 
The worm or screw is on the propeller shaft, 
and the end thrusts are borne by ball bearings. 
The worm wheel is at right angles to the pp- 
peller shaft on the axis of the rear axle The 


variation when the two shafts revolve. Such 
universal joint is used in compass mountings, 
and was first proposed by an Englishman named 
Hooke It is also called a “Cardan’’ joint. 

Differential Gear.— The space passed over in 
one or many revolutions by the circumfereiujes 
of a pair of rear wheels of a ear will Ih' the 
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hsma when the car ia moving in a lineal di- 
rection at right angles to their axis. Tn mathe- 
matical terms the axes of all four wheels inter- 
sect at an infinite distance. As soon as the car 
turns to move m a curve or arc of a circle of 
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finite radius, the wheels on tlie rear axle re- 
volve on arcs of dilfering radius and hence of 
differing length for any angular motion of such 
axle. Ihis will make one or the other of these 
wheels slip — ^usually the outer one, or one of 
longer path, since the inertia of the wheel as 
a whole helps motion in the direction it has to 
go. Such slipping, due to unequal tiack length, 
would wear the tires, waste propelling energy, 
and make hard riding. To correct it a provi- 
sion 18 made, usually in the axle housing of 
shaft-driven cars or in the geai box of chain- 
driven cars, whereby this dilferential motion or 
difference in wheel path may be compensated for 
The simplest arrangement is to provide that 
two, three, or four gears, bevel or spur, shall 
be planetanly mounted, so that their axes shall 
be borne in the body of the gear which received 
motion from the motor. These planetary gears 
mesh with two others, one being on the axle 
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of the right v\heel and the other on the axle 
of the left When the resistance is equal at the 
tires of both car wheels, there is no motion 
around the axis of the interm^iate gears. As 
Hoon as one driving wheel demands a shorter 
path than the other, these intermediate gears 
begin to revolve around their axes while still 
driving both axles, and compensate or give a 
dififerential nwation to the two driving wheels 


as required. This is a very old mechanical de- 
vice or movement and has iieen called the jaeJt- 
in-the-box. The differential is usually carried 
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in ail enlaigement of tlie axle (visimj, and should 
be kept well supplied witli oil oi gKuse. * 
Hteerxng Oear — The liorse-drawn vehicle has 
the motor foice connected to the front axle and 
at riglit angles tbcielo at all times The motor 
(Ml cliiven fiom the rear axle reijiiiros that the 
front pan of wheels be controlltMl by the driver, 
'ihe principle of easy steering and control was 
first pointed out by Ackerman. Unlike the horse- 
flrann vehicle, wheie the axis of revolution of 
each of the front wheels is in the same line, 
in a motor \ehicle each fiont wheel is mounted 
independently, so that in steeling, its plane of 
revolution may he rotated about a vertical axis 
at either end of the front axle. This is se- 
cured by mounting the front wheel on a 
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Sectional view, showing struoture 

knuckle which is adjustable for position around 
a vertical pin borne in the forging of the front 
axle. Tliese two knuckles are coupled together 
by a rod of sufficient strength which connecti 
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to an arm on each, and these arms are so lo- 
cated as to converge sliglitly when the wheels 
are parallel. When these arms are moved lat- 
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all the shocks of the road which tend to swerve 
the front wheels. The steering-control wheel is 
borne in a hollow steering post, strongly at- 


erally in the operation of steering, the wheels tached to the frame. The steering knuckles, 
are made to depart from parallelism, the outer rods, and arms, and the teeth of the gears must 
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whicli the siting seats will be attached, and the with two cooling water pumps, an oil pump, 
driving axle may pass through the tubular cas- and a tire pump. In other respects, such as elec- 
ing out to the wheel hub without contact with trie ignition, starting, and lighting, it is simi- 

the latter. The outer end of the axle is splined lar to other standard motors, 

so as to compel the wheel to turn, but the axle The older and standard designs of engines 

is exposed to torsion stresses only. Such an have lifting or poppet valves. These when worn 

axle as carries no bending stresses 
is called a floating axle, or a full- 
floating axle. A semi -floating axle 
is one in whicli the axle itself at 
its outer end is fitted to the weight- 
carrying bearings and is therefore 
exposed to transverse bending stress 
at its outer end. 

The varying speeds and resistances 
of the motor vehicle make the four- 
stroke or Otto-cycle preferable to the 
Clark or two-cycle principle for 
motor-vehicle engines. (See Ixter- 
NAL-COMBUSTION Eugine. ) To Se- 
cure uniformity of turning effort for 
the crank shaft and to balance the 
weights in motion about it, the four- 
cylinder single-acting design has been 
preferred, one cylinder being always 
in action to drive the shaft. The 
vertical cylinder axis makes the most 
convenient and accessible arrange- 
ment. Six cylinders arranged tan- 
dem give an overlapping of effort, 
so that as one becomes weaker in 

propelling effect another is just com- j — - ^ 

ing into action. Six cylinders have I 

therefore a greater range of power i* ...4^ 

before the gear-driving ratio needs to . . 1 

be altered, and make a more pover- / j- 

ful motor on tlie high gears, hut I&I. 

they use more fuel, and the car is ) 

proportionately heavier and with — — * 

more parts. In some designs the typical electric power and liohtino system of a modern 

cylinders arc arranged with tlie axes uigu-orade car. 

at 45 degrees from the vertical, or storage battery and lighting circuits for bear of car. 

&& it were on the arms of a V, and 

this is often the arrangement where eight cylin- are easy to grind to their seat so as to be made 
ders are employed. ’ tight and require no lubrication. Sliding sleeve, 

The cylinders are cast in two blocks of four rotating cylindrical and conical valves are corn- 
cylinders each, with water jackets, combination peting with the lifting type to diminish clear- 
ebamhers, and intake manifold integral, and the anee losses and noisij '^rhey must be copiously 
two blocks are mounted on the crank case at lubricated, and the diflicultit*s from a deposit of 
an ajigle of 00 degrees to each other. The crank caihoii on or near the sliding surfaces must lie 
shaft has four throws, all in one plane, similar overcome, as well as a tendency to grow out of 
to that of a four-cylinder motor, excepting that round by the continual action of heat. They 
each throw operates the two connecting rods cannot he reground when worn or scored, 
fr^m the pistons of the corresponding pan of op- To cool the water which circulates around the 
posite cylinders. One connecting rod of the cylinders and valve* chambers, a radiator is con- 
pair is forked at the lower end, and the lower structed to 8ul)dividc the circulating fluid into 
end of the rod fits inside the fork. Th(* motors small currents and bring every channel into 
have a single cam shaft located directly above close contact with the air tubes. A driven fan 
the crank shaft and operated by the latter keeps up an air movement more rapid than 
through silent chain device. T"he cam shaft that of the car itsidf and increases the radiation, 
carries eight cams, each cam operating two The control of the motor by spark and throttle 
valves on opposite cylinders. The valves are is (‘fleeted by levers on the steering post. Foot 
operated in pairs — four cams operating the levers throw tlu? clutch in or out, apply the 
eight intake valves and four cams operating brake, and control fuel supply in supplement to 
the eight exhaust valve^s. The cylinders being or substitute for the hand throttle or gas kwer. 
of the L'head type, the intake and exhaust The foot brake is often called the service brake 
valves are all on tiie same side of the respective and is pow(Tfnl enough to lock the wheels. The 
cylinder blocks. In firing the power stroke from hand brake is sometimes called the emergeatnf 
a cylinder on one side is followed by a pow(*r brake and is to he available in case the foot 
stroke from a cylinder on the opposite side. The brake fails in an emergency. It usually is fitted 
eight power impulses thus obtained during each with a spring dog engaging into teeth on a 
complete cycle of two revolutions give a power sector, so that the brake can he locked on, hold- 
impulse for every quarter turn of the flywheel, ing the car even against the motor when the 
thus insuring a constant torque. The motor foot brake is released by the driver leaving his 
employs only one (sarburetor. It is provided seat. 
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MECHANICAL STAETER 


Self-Starter. The internal-combustion motor 
used on most motor vehicles requires that one 
or more strokes of the engine piston be made by 
some force external to such engine before the 


/ WLishtWire \ \ Si<fe3:!dTs//lishfs 
/ / Khxon Buffon \ \ \ 

Gr6und\ \ \ XO/mmer^ 


a jaw clutch which worked in one direction 
only. A spring can also be used to start the 
motor, by having the motor wind it up to suffi- 
cient tension before the crank shaft stopped re- 
volving before the stop. Latterly either the 
energy in compressed air stored by pumping it 
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TYPICAL ELECTUIC POWER AKD LIGHTING SYSTEM OF A MODERN IIlGH-01t\I)E f \R 
GENERAL * ^RCUIT CONNECTIONS FOR SELF-STARTER, LIGHTING SYSTEM, ETC 

The battery is grounded on tlic positive side A heavy cable lead connects the battery with the primary relay switch. 
Ordinarily this switch is open and no current can flow through the cable A beyond the switch Curiont flows through the 
wire B and througli the senes fiehl of the generator, out through the wire C to terminal 1 on thf lock switch The generator 
terminal 3 is so connected with an automatic switch on the gcneiator tliat it has voltage only when the generat-or is not run- 
ning or is running below 300 r p m A wiie D connects generator terminal 3 with a magnet coil m the primary lelay switch. 
A wire E runs troni the magnet coil to terminal S on the look switch, through the switch and out fiom the terminal 7 to the 
starting button on the four-gang swatch 

Starling the Engine — When the starting button is pressed < urrent flows along the wires D and E, through the lock switch 
and the starting button to the ground The magnet in the pnmaiv relay switch closes the circuit, and current flows through 
the wire A to tho starting gear shift, energizing a pow'erful elect romagnet and passing through the wore F to the starting 
motor The cncrgi/.od magnet pulls the uon toil inward against the pressure of a spring, thereby pulling the starting gear 
into mesh with the flywheel gear A copper musluooin iiihide the switch base connects two copper fingers through a resist- 
ance in service with the starting motor, closes the mam circuit to the motor, which cranks over the enyine When the engine 
starts firing tho generator voltage builds up and opposes the battor\ voltage at the generator terminal 3 This allows the 
primary relay switch to open liv the pressure of a spring contained therein, thereby cutting off the cm rent flowing through 
the wire A and deinagneti/mg the electromagnet in the starting gear shift I'his allows the spring to push out the iron coil, 
thereby pulling the starting and flywheel gears out of mesh 

Lighting Circuit Corumtiona ~~ The lock swutch terminals are connected as follow^s 1 is connected to the battery and gen- 
erator feed wire C, supplying the lighting system, 2 is connected to the terminal 2 on the spark coil, 3 is connected to the 
grounded side of the V'oltmeter, 4 is counected to the side and tail light bus on the four-gang switch, 4 is connected to the 
headlight terminal on the four-gang switoli, and to the Klaxon, tonneau light, and ignition fuse bus, 5 is connected to the 
tail-light wire on the lamp side of the four-gang switch, also to the driver button operating through aO Ti-ohm resistance eoil| 
6 IB connected to the side-light wires on the lamp side of tho four-gang switch, 7 connects wuth the starting button on tho 
four-gang swatch, 8 is connected with the magnet toil m the primary relay switch The lock swatch has three portions. 
In the “on” position tho starting gear shift and motor, all th(' lights, the Klaxon, and ignition can be operated by the button 
on the four-gang switch In tho ‘"day” position all the starting, lighting, Klaxon, and ignition circuits are disconnected and 
cannot be operated, while terminals 2 and 3 are connected, grounding the magneto In the “ mght ” position terminals 2 
and 3 are eonnected, grounding the magneto, 5 and fi aie connected to the battery, allowing current to flow direct to the side 
and tail lights, so that they cannot bo turned off by the buttons on the four-gang switch All the other circuits are dis- 
connected. , rni 1 i O O 

Ignition Connections — Terminal 2 of the lock switch is connected to terminal 2 of the spark coil The terminals 1, 2, 3* 
4, are connected to the correspondingly numbered terminals on tlie magneto The terminal 5 is connected to the primary 
relay smteh, battery, and ground, 6, the centre post of the coil, is connected to tho posterior side of the voltmeter, con- 
nected to lock switch terminal 3, which is tlie grounding terminal for the magneto The lugh-tcnsion cables are connects 
to the distribution terminals m the order of rotation 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the other ends of the cables go to tlie spark plugs lu the 
order of firing, 1, 5, 3, 0, 2, 4 


^'cle of operations can be restarted aftiT a stop 
The first method of doin^? this was by a hand- 
operated crank This was so designed and in- 
stalled that as soon as the motor took up its 
own functioning the hand crank was unlocked 
and thrown out of gear by a spring releasing 


into a tank at 150 to 200 pounds* pressure per 
square inch has been applied, or an electric 
motor operated from a storage battery in the 
car can be similarly used. In compressed-air 
systems the pump is driven by the engine until 
the desired tank pressure is reached, when it 
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is disengaged. When the engine is to be started 
this compressed air is released through proper 
valves into one or more cylinders. The com- 
pressed air can also be used for inflating the 
tubes of pneumatic tires. The pump is lighter 
in weight than the electric motor of the other 
system, and the air tank lighter tlian the bat- 
tery. In electric systems a pressuri' on a foot 
treadle first starts the motoi slowly and then 
throws an engaging clutch into goai , turning the 
engine slowly until it begins to speed up under 
its own power. The clutcli is then automati- 
cally disengaged so as not to turn the motor 
armature backward A typical electric self- 
starting mechanism is shown in the aeeonipany- 
ing figure. These devices should b(» called me- 
chanical starters, but the term ‘^self-staiter” as 
applied to the engine which does not reiiuire 
hand cranking has been loosely applied to the 
starting device itself. 

RUNNING GEAR aVd SPRINGS 

III. The third section of the subject is the 
running gear, wheels and springs As the motor 
vehicle is the derivative of the motor tnevcie, 
there has been a drift towaids the use of three* 
wheels at different times, hut usually as a 
transition type. The three-wheeled vehicle is 
not so stable against ovei turning as the tour, 
particularly on roads of high crown and d(H‘p 
ditches and on curves. The luhher-tiied wlu'cl 
with a pneumatic tube filled with eomjuessed 
air consumes the least powei and is easiest 
for the passengers. Commercial i chicles for 
slow speed and heavy loads have solid 01 cush- 
ioned tires. Six-whetded vehicles for vciy licavv 
weights distribute the p<ivement load, and aie 
made with the wheels either indejiendeiit or 
fitted with compensating levers wln'ii four 
wheels of the six are drivers, as in the Dow 
system Springs are flat and elliptic or seini- 
elliptie on pleasure vehicles and flat-leaved or 
locomotive platform type for heavy-load trucks. 
Brakes are in duplicate, so that failure of one 
pair will find the other pair in serMce Usu- 
ally one pair is foot-operated and one pan hand- 
operated, the latter arianged to lock the hiaken 
when the vehicle is l<*ft standing. The brakes 
should be capable of locking the vvlieels on 
ordinary road surfaces and of retarding the 
motion of the car in less tini(‘ than the adhesion 
of the clutch wull allow it to he accelerated. 
The frames are of steel, usually of elinnnel see- 
tion, either plain or reenforced with wckkI The 
steel channel is standard Mud guards are at- 
tached over the wheels to protect both tin* body 
and its occupants. 

RACING 

Specially designed cars with abnormally high 
gearing for speed and much higher power than 
can he utilized in the ordinary vehicle have 
given very higli speed records on sjiedal courses 
and tracks or on sea beaches wliere a hard sur- 
face can h(* secured. Regulai raci* nn*etH have 
been a commercial feature of recent years, 
both for the gate rK*eipts and for the advei - 
tising valiu* of success against coniiietitors 
They also give a hard tryrmt to the nuiclunery 
and construction of the motor and running gear. 
Two of these meets are known as the race for 
the Grand Prix of the Automobile Clubs and the 
race for the VandiTbilt (hip The Vanderbilt 
Cup Race in 1901 was held for the first time 


over a special coijirse on Long Island instead of 
on the highivay. The winning machine, a 60- 
horse-power car with six-cylinder engine, made 
the 278 miles of the course in 4 hours, 25 min- 
utes, and 42 seconds, or at an average speed 
of 62 8 miles an hour. At Ormond Beach in 
Florida during the last week of March, 1910, a 
200-horsc-power racer traveled 2 miles in 55 87 
si'conds, or at a speed of 128 89 miles an hour 
On the same beach this car a few days pre- 
viously made a mile in 27. 3, S seconds, or at a 
speed of 131 72 miles an hour In 1908 the 
longest competition ever held, from New York 
to Pans, took place, and was won by an Amer- 
ican car, whicli covered the distance of 12,116 
miles in 112 days For a racing road distance 
lecord the figures made at the Florio Cup Race 
in Italv% Sept. 26, 1908, of 327 8 miles in 4 
hours, 25 minutes, and 21 seconds, or an average 
sjieed of 74 3 miles per hour, witc the best on 
record up to 1910 Various accidents with loss 
of life have resulted in a geneial restnction oi 
motor-car racing to special tracks or courses 

The manufactuie of automobiles has become ar 
important industry, the greatest work havins 
hi‘en done in the construction of vehicles foi 
touring and recreation , and for this purpose 
numerous factones hav^o been establislied, botl 
in the United States and in Europe Tlie value 
of automobiles juoduced in the Unite'd State*^ 
in 1909, the latest census figures, was 730 mil 
lion dollars aj^ainst 532 million in 1904, and 
e\ce‘e*(led one billion in 1915 The exports gre*w 
from 10 million dollais in 1910 to 25 niillior 
in 1914 In 1915 the exjiortation was greatl;^ 
ine*ie*ased, e‘8T)e^cially in trucks, which were 
greatly in demand for iisi* in transpoita 
tion during the Europc'an War There are 
many clubs wdiich arrange tours and races anc 
s<*e*k to promote* the construction of good roadf 
and further the rights of the aiitomohilists or 
the higlnvay For some years exhibitions have 
he^en held both in tlie Unite*d States and England 
and on the Continent to show the progress of the 
industiy, and there is a glowing literature, at 
well as a number of journals, devoted to the sub 
ject The early history of steam vehiel(*s, ir 
c'ommon with that of other foinis of steam em 
gines, wull he* found in R 11 "IMiurston, I Jhs 
tonj of the Growth of the Steam Engine (Ne*v 
York, 1901). For a eoTnprehe*iisive <ie‘seriptive 
tr(‘atise, consult. W W Beaumont, Motor Ve 
htrirs and Motots (London, 1901), also R. B 
Whitman, Motor -Gar Ertneiples (rev ed , Nev 
\oik, 1909), Homans, Self- Et'opel led Vehieln 
(ih, 1912) , F. A. Talbot, Motor Gars and then 
Story ( ih , 1912) , V W Page, Modern Gasolim 
Automobile (ih, 1914), H P Manley, Modert 
Motor Gar ( l*hiladelphia, 1914). S(*e Automo 
BILE, Cye r.E C’ar, Moixir Cyci.e, and Plates o 
Fire Engine and Fire PiieiTEcrioN. 

MOTKIL, mA-tie’F. A city and jiort of entrj 
in south Spain, in the Province of Granada 
situated about 1 mile from the Mediterraneai 
e*oast, 32 mih*s south by (*ast of Granada (Map 
Spain, D 4) There* are* rums of old Moorisl 
fortifications, hut the* greater part is well huill 
with !node*rn houses Motiil is chielly an in 
dustrial to\Mi, has irein foiindrit's, anel manu 
factures siij^ai, Hjiirits, ehoeolate, Hour, soap 
paper, cotton te‘xtiles, anel pottery The harben 
is an e\j)e)se‘d 1 e)adste*ael. Pop, 1900, 18,508 
1910, 18,444 

MOTT, Alexander Brown ( 1826-89) Ai 
AmerH*an surgeon, son of Valentine Mott. He 
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was born in New York City and studied at 
University Medical Colle^ye, New York, and the 
Vermont Academy of Medicine, Castleton, grad- 
uating in 1850 (M.D, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1857). Settling m his native city, he 
served as medical director there during the 
Civil W^r and from 1862 to 1864 was surgeon 
at the United States Army General Hospital 
In the latter year he was ordered to the front 
as medical inspector of the Department of 
Virginia and was attached to Geneial Ord's 
staff In 1865 he was mustered out of service 
with the brevet rank of colonel At Bellevue 
Medical College, which he had helped to found, 
he held the chair of suigical anatomy from 
1861 to 1872 and from 1872 to 1889 that of 
clinical and operative surgery He was the 
author of Surgwal Operations (3 vols , 1856- 
57), AUvamtages of Clinical Teachvng (1868), 
etc. 

MOTT, James (178S-1868). An American 
Abolitionist, horn at Cowneck, Long Island, 
N. Y. Soon aftei completing his education he be- 
came a teacher in a Friends’ boarding school in 
Dutchess Co , N Y , where he met Lucretia 
Coffin (see Moti\ Lucretia), whom lie afterward 
married In 1810 he removed to Philadelphia 
and became a mercluint Tie early manifested 
his sympathy with the antislavery movement 
and was one of the first suppoiteis of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Gairison. He was one of the oigau- 
izeis of the Philadelphia National Antislavciy 
Society in 1833, and in 1840 he was a delegate to 
the World’s Antislavery Convention in Tjondon 
Tlieie he took a prominent jiart in the agitation 
to admit women delegates and eight years latei 
pr(‘8ided over the fiist national convention held 
in support of the woman’s rights rnovimient In 
1865-69 h(» Mas actively interested in the es- 
tablishment of Swartlirnore College by the 
Philadelphia Yeaily Meeting, of i\hicli he was 
a niembei 

MOTT, John R(aleigii) (1865- ). An 

American Y M C A leadei and authority on 
foreign missions He was born at Livingston 
Manor, N. Y., graduated from Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1888, and in the same yeai became stu- 
dent secretary of the international committee 
of the Y. M C. A and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Student Volunteei move- 
ment , He became geneial secretary of the 
World’s Student Chiistian Federation in 1895, 
foieign secietary in 1898 and associate general 
s(‘cretaiy in 1901 of the international committee 
of the Y. M. C. A , and chairman of tlie con- 
tinuation committee of the W'orld Missionary 
Conference in 1910 His lectuies and conferences 
on Y M C A and mission work brought him 
large influence thioughout the United States 
Dr Mott declin(‘d the presidency of Princeton 
University, to succeed Woodrow Wilson, and in 
1913, when Mr. Wilson offered him the post of 
Minister to China, declined that also. Yale, 
Edinburgh, and Princeton gave him honorary 
degrees. Besides pamphlets and articles he is 
the author of Strategic Points in the World's 
Conquest (1897), The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation (1900) , Christians of 
Reality (1902), The Pastor and Modern Mis- 
sions (1904), The Future Leadership of the 
Church (1908) , The Decisive Hour of Christian 
Missions (1910, Ger trans., 1911; 2d Ger. ed., 
1912), The Present World Situation (1914) 
MOTT, Lewis Freeman (1863- ). An 

American English scholar. lAirn in Niwv York 


and educated at the City College (S.B., 1883) 
and at Columbia University (Pn.D., 1896). In 
1884 ho became a tutor at the City College and 
held that position until 1897, when he was made 
professor of English He served as president 
of the Modern Language Association in 1911 
and, in addition to various scholarly pamphlets, 
18 the autboi of T/ie System of Courtly Love 
(1894) and The Provencal Lyric (1901). 

MOTT, Lucretia ( Coffin ) (1793-1880). An 
American Abolitionist and woman’s rights advo- 
cate. born on Nantucket Island She was edu- 
cated in the Friends’ School at Nine Partners, 
near Poughkeepsie, N Y , where she met James 
Mott (q.v.), whom in 1818 she married She 
beiame prominent as a preacher in the Society 
of Friends and w^as chosen a minister As a re- 
sult of a visit to Virginia in 1818 she became 
an ardent advocate of emancipation. At the 
Sepal ation of 1827 which divided the Society 
of Friends into two hostile factions, she and 
lier husband adhered to the liberal or Hicksite 
party (See Hicks, Elias.) In 1833 she at- 
tended as an invited guest the first convention 
of the American Antislavery Society, of wffiich 
liei husband w'as a member Soon afterward 
she helped to organize the Female Antislavery 
Society, of which she continued one of the lead- 
ers until 1839, when it was merged in the men’s 
oiganization As the feeling against Abolition- 
ists giew in intensity, many of the more timid 
Quakers began to deprecate any discussion of 
slavery by one of their ministers, and even in 
her ow'ii meeting she w^as regarded wuth suspicion 
and dislike In 1840, at the World’s Antislavery 
Convention in London, to which both Janies 
and Lucretia Mott had been chosen delegates, 
the question of the equal participation of wo- 
men in the proceedings of the convention came 
up, and after some discussion all w’omen w^ere 
excluded This action may he said to have 
started a movement for tlie emancipation of 
wommi from legal and political disabilities in 
the United States and England and, in a lesser 
(legiee, in France. It was then that Lucretia 
Mott and J^Jizabeth Cady Stanton first discussed 
tlie w'oman's rights movement, w'hich they 
launched eight years later at a convention in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y But these two mo\erneut8, 
abolition and woman’s rights, while they re- 
ceived the greater share of her attention, wore 
not the only ones in which Mrs Mott w^as in- 
terested, foi all that promised to uplift human- 
ity or to break tlie fctteis of ignorance and 
tradition leceived her waimest support. Al- 
most to the end of b(*r life she made frequent 
journeys to visit distant meetings or to attend 
con\entions called to consider the elevation of 
woman, the promotion of temperance, and the 
establishment of universal peace Consult A. D 
Hallow'ell, The Life and Letters of James and 
Lucretia Mott (Boston, 1884). 

MOTT, Valentine (1785-1865). An Ameri- 
can surgeon, born at Glen Cove, N. Y. He 
studii'd medicine at Columbia College and grad- 
uated in 1806, taking postgraduate courses in 
London and Edinburgh. In 1810 he was ap- 
pointed to fill tlie chair of surgery at Columbia 
College, in which position he was continued af- 
ter the medical department of that institution 
was united with the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in 1813, In 1826 he was one of the 
founders of the Rutgers Medical College, which 
was disbanded four years later He then re- 
turned to the College of Pliysicians and Sur- 
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geons, but resigned on account of failing health 
in 1835. After a prolonged stay in Europe he 
returned in 1841. In the same je&r he assisted 
in founding the New York University Medical 
College, whose president and professor of sur- 
gery he was until 1850. From 1850 to 1852 he 
again traveled in Europe Mott was celebrated 
as a skillful operator in all branches of sur- 
gery and was the inventor of seve^ral valuable 
surgical instruments. He introduced an opera- 
tion for immobility of the lower jaw and in 
1821 performed the first operation for osteosar- 
coma of that member He perfoiiued the opera- 
tion of lithotomy 165 turn's and amputated more 
than 1000 limbs. Many foreign distinctions 
were conferred on him, and he was a member of 
many learned societies He die<l in New York. 
His library of over 4000 medical works is now 
in the New Yoik Acatlemy of Medicine. He 
published an account of his liist European 
journey in 1842, Travels in Europe and the 
East, and published also a translation of Vel- 
peau’s Surgical Anatomy and a volume of 
clinical lectures (1860) Among Dr Mott’s es- 
says may he mentioned* An Experimental In- 
quiry into the Chemical and Medical Proper- 
ties of the Statice JAmomum of Innnmis 
(1806) ; Remim^venees of Medical Teaching and 
Teachers in New York (1850); Pam a/nd 
Ancpsthetics (1862, 2d ed , 1863). Consult T. 
D. Gross, Memoir of Valentine Mott (Philadel- 
phia, 1868). 

MOTTA, mOt'tjV, Josfi Vianna da (1868- 
) A PortugU(*se pianist and composer, 
born on the island of 8t. Thomas, Gulf of 
Guinea He studied at Lisbon, attended the 
Klindworth-Schai wenka Conservatory in Berlin, 
and was a pupil of Liszt at Weimar in 1885, 
of Sehhffer at Breslau, and of Von Billow at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1887. He made con- 
cert tours in Germany, Russia, Portugal, France, 
England, Brazil, Argentina, and the United 
States. Motta composed several songs and piano 
pieces, a symphony, and the cantata Lusiadrn, 
and is the author of Studien hev Hans von 
Billow (1806). 

MOTTABONE, m5t'tA-rc/na, Mount A 
mountain in Italy on the west shore of Lake 
Maggiore (qv ). It is 4802 feet high and is 
often called the “Rigi of North Italy ” The view 
is magnificently extimded At one’s feet lie 
Maggiore and six other lakes; across Maggiore, 
60 miles to the southeast, may often be se<*n 
the cathedral of Milan, and to the north rise the 
Alps. 

IIOTTE EOTTQXXE, Babon de La. See 

La Motte Fouque, F. H, K 

MOTTE-GXJYON. See Guyon, J. M. B. de 

LA Motte-. 

MOTTEITX, mO'te', Peter Anthony (1660- 
1718). A Frcnch-English playwright and tians- 
lator, born at Rouen in Normandy. He went to 
London on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685 and afterwaid opened a warehouse in 
Leadenhall Street, where he sold “tea, china, 
and Indian wares” (described in the Spectator, 
No. 552). In 1693 appeared Boileaii’s Ode sur 
la prise de Namur, avec une parodie de la mSme 
ode par le Sieur P. Motteux. Motteux mastered 
English in eight years, and ‘in 1694 appeared 
one of the two works which made him famous. 
With Sir Thomas Urquhart and others he pub- 
lished in three volumes a translation of Rabelais 
(books i-iii), the remainder of which followed 
in 1768 (books iV-v). For the stage he wrote 


comedies, masques, and operas. But his fami 
rests wholly on his Rabelais and on his admir 
able version of Don Quixote Motteux died oi 
Feb 18, 1718, his birthday anniversary, in i 
brothel near St Clement’s Church. Thougl 
several persons were held for his murder, it ii 
more likely thnt he died of disease. 

MOTTEVILLE, ra6t'veP, Fean^oibe Bkb 
TAUT DE (1621-89) A French writer, born a1 
Paris. She was a member of the household oj 
Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XllI, was exilcc 
bv Richelieu, hut rcturilod to court m 1642 
She was devoted to the Queen and faithful tc 
her to the very end Her M ^moires are impor 
taut liecause of the details of court life and th( 
historical setting of the war of the Frondt 
(q.v ). They may he compared, for their keer 
insight into the manners and customs of th( 
time, to the letteis of Madame de S^vigne and 
the mi'raoiis of the Caiilinal do Retz (qqv), 
The Memoircs wei(‘ translated by K P Worme 
ley (3 vols , London, 1902) 

MOTTIER, mot-ter' David Myers (1865- 
). An American botanist. He was born at 
Patriot, Switzerland Co., Ind., and was educated 
at Indiana University (AB, 1891, AM., 1892) 
and at Bonn ( Ph D, 1897) and Leipzig (1898). 
At Indiana I^niversity he was instructor in 
botany ( 1891-93) , associate professor (1893-98), 
and professor afti'r 1898. He aeived as president 
of the Indiana Academy of Science in 1907. His 
writings include A Practical Lahoi atari) Guide 
for First Year in Botany (1902) and Fecunda- 
tion m Plants (1904). 

MOTTL, m5t’l, Felix (1856-1911). An Aus- 
trian composer and musical conductor, born in 
Vienna He studied at the conservatory there 
under Hellmcsberger, Dcssolf, and Bruckner and 
won a number of prizes In 1881 he became 
court chapel master at Karlsruhe and conducted 
the philharmonic concerts till 1892 In 1886 
he conducted at Bayreuth, and in 1893 he was 
appointi'd general musical dnector at Karlsruhe 
II (‘re his most notewoithy undertaking was the 
initial production at Karlsruhi' of Berlioz’s great 
two-part opera, Les Troyens, Fiom 1903 until 
his (l(‘ath he held the position of general music 
dir('ctor at Munich. During the season of 1903- 
04 he dir(^ct('d some performances at the Metro- 
politan Opera House Although he had been en- 
gaged specially to conduct the first American 
Parsifal performances, he finally declined to 
dirc'ct that woik, owing to the opposition of 
tile Wagner family. He wrote the operas Agnes 
Bernaucr (1880) and Furst und Sanger (1892) , 
a festival play, Eherstein; a singspiel, Pan im 
Busch; ami a string quartet. Tog('th<‘r with H. 
Levi ( q V. ) he comphdely reorchcati ated Cor- 
nelius’ Bar birr von Bagdad ( 1884 ) , and also 
edited WagneUs early overtures — Konig Enzio, 
Polonm, Christoph Columbus, Rule Britannia. 
Consult Erich Kloss, “Felix Mottl,” in Mono- 
graphien Moderner Musiker, vol. iii (Leipzig, 
1900) 

MOTTO (It., a saying). In heraldry, a word 
or short sentemee which forms an accompaniment 
to a coat of arms, crest, or household badge. 
Mottoes were originally the battle cries of the 
knights who used them. 3’hcy were attached to 
the badge, when the family had one, or to the 
crest, when there was no badge. Bee Hekaldey 

MOTTJCA (md-too'k^) ELY. A gadfly 
(q.v.) which abounds in parts of Brazil and 
makes, in biting, a, large and deep cut which may 
bleed considerably. As this fly (Hadrus lepido* 
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tus) sometimes settles in numbers on human 
beinpffl, it is deservedly feared. 

HOXTBATA ( m?K>*bti'ta ) BUG. See Mite. 

MOXTCHES VOLANTES, mMsh v6iaNt'. 
See Musc^ Volitantes. 

MO IT CHEZ ^ mobVn^z', Am1i:d^e Eknest 
BARTHtcLEMY (1821-92). A French naval 
officer and. astronomer, born at Madrid. He 
studied in the French Naval Academy at Brest 
and served with distinction in the navy until 
1878, when he succeeded Leverrier as head of the 
National Observatory. In 1880 he was made 
rear admiral. He had already shown himself an 
able and industrious scientist in the coast sur- 
veys of Brazil and Algeria and as organizer of 
the expedition to the island of St Paul to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus in 1874. In his new 
post he greatly improved the eijuipment of the 
observatory, brought out a score of volumes of 
the Annales and a pait of the catalogues listing 
all stars observed since 1838, and, above all, 
planned the international photogiaphie chart of 
the heavens. . He wrote* Coteff du Brdsil (1864- 
74) , Rio de la Plata (1873, 3d ed , 1891); La 
photographic astronomique d Vobscrvatoi) 6 de 
Pans et la carte du ciel (1887). 

MOXTFLONT, m^f'lbn (Fr). A wild sheep 
{Ovis musimon) now, and perhaps always, re- 
stricted to the islands of Corsica and Sardinia, 
wdiere it is confined to the highest parts of the 
mountains Tiie rams stand about 27 inches 
high at the shoulders, carry immense horns, and 
liave an abundant mane about the neck, shoul- 
ders, and breast Tins mane is ashy gray, but 
the body is rusty red, li^^hter on the sides and 
stern, and with a daik line along the spine. The 
b(‘lly, sides of tlie tail, feet, and nose are wdiite 
The females lire moie dun-colored, so that they 
are almost invisilile among the rocks During 
the winter flocks of several hundred formerly 
gathered and langed the mountains until spiing, 
wdien they sopaiated into family parties of thr(*e 
or four ewes and lambs, led by an old ram, but 
now large flocks are uncommon The rutting 
season is in midwinter, the lambs — one or two 
at a birth — arc* produced in April or May. The 
animals have now become very wary and on that 
account ofl’er most excellent sport to hunters 
Consult books of European natural history and 
sport, especially Aflalo, Sport in Europe (Lon- 
don, 1901). 

The ti'rni is sometimi's extended to the aoudad 
( t| V ) , and more espt'cially to a slightly smaller 
sheep {0vi8 ophion) , wdth lighter hoi ns, which 
is confined to the mountains of Cyprus and 
called the Cyprian niouflon 

MOIJKDEN, mobk-den'. The capital of Man- 
churia See Mxtkden. 

MOULD. See Mou). 

MOULDING. See Molding. 

MOULE, inoul, Artiiuk Evans (1836- ). 

An English raissionaiy to China. He was the 
son of the vicar at Fordington, Dorset, and was 
educated at Malta College and the Islington 
Church Misgionaiy Society College In 1861 he 
W’'ent out to China, where he arrived in time to 
witness some of the stirring scenes of the Taiping 
Rebellion. He worked in the vicinity of Ningpo 
in 1861-69 and in 1871-76; at Hankow 
(where his brother had founded, in 1869, the 
first inland mission residence) from 1876 to 
1879; in Shanghai in 1882-94; and, after eight 
years at home, in Chekiang and Kiangsu from 
1902 to his retirement in 1910, having been Arch- 
deacon in the diocese of Mid-China for 30 years 
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In Chinese he published tracts, sermons, a com- 
mentary on the Thirty-nine Articles, “A Letter 
to the Scholars of China,” etc.; and in English: 
Chinese Stories (1880) ; New China and Old 
(1891; 3d ed., 1902) , Half a Century in China 
(1911); The Chinese People: A Handhodk on 
China (1914) 

MOULIN ROUGE, mbb'lftN' rMzh (Fr., Red 
Mill). A well-known dance hall on the right 
bank of the Seine in Pans, which, since the dis- 
appearance of the Jardm Mabille, has been one 
of the chief places of popular amusement. 

MOULINS, mtHl'lilN'. The capital of the De- 
partment of Allier, France, on the Allier, 36 
miles northeast of Montlucon (Map. France, 8., 
II 2). It is a well-built town, with pleasant, 
beautifully shaded promenades and many places 
of interest, chief among them the Hotel de Ville, 
with a magnificent library and valuable manu- 
scripts, the cathedral of Notre Dame and its 
art treasures, the Archaeological Museum, the 
cliurch of the Sacred Heart, and the Lyc^e 
There are a seminary, two religious colleges, 
and a school of music Industries include the 
marnifaciure of glassware, farm tools, paper, hats, 
oil, vinegar, cotton and woolen fabiics, and silk; 
there is an important trade in coal, wood, grain, 
and wine. MouHns was for a time the capital 
of Bourbonnais and the residence of the dukes of 
Bouibon, of the ducal castle, a fourteenth-cen- 
tury tow'er, now used as a prison, remains. Pop , 
1901, 22,340, 1911, 21,090 

MOULMEIN, moul-mln' A city in Lower 
Burma. See Maulmain. 

MOULTING. See Molting 

MOULTON, niOl'ton, Forest Ray (1872- 
) An American astronomer, bom at Le 
Roy, Mich He graduated from Albion College 
( A B , 1894) and from the University of Chicago 
(PhD., 1899), wffiere he was associate m as- 
tronomy (1898-1900), instructor (1900^03), as- 
sistant professor (1903-08), associate professor 
(1908-12), and professor after 1912. He be- 
came an associate editor of the Transactions of 
the American Mathematical Society in 1907 and 
a research associate of the Carnegie Institution 
in 1908 Besides various contributions to mathe- 
matical and astronomical journals he is the 
author oi An Introduction to Celestial Mechanics 
(1902; 2d rev. ed , 1914); An Introduction to 
Astronomy (1905); Descriptive Astronomy 
(1912); Periodic Orbits (1913) 

MOULTON, James Hope (1863- ). An 

English Wesleyan Methodist clergyman and 
philologist He was born at Richmond College, 
where his father. Rev W F. Moulton (qv.),wa8 
a professor. He was educated at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, entered the ministry in 1886, 
and was elected a member of the Legal Hun- 
dred in 1904. He was master at the Leys 
School, Cambridge, from 1886 to 1902, also 
lecturing on the classics at Girton and Newnham 
colleges;" was a tutor at Didsbury (Wesleyan) 
College; and in 1908 became Greenwmod pro- 
fessor of Hellenistic Greek and Indo-European 
philology in Manchester University, In 1911-12 
ne was dean of the theological faculty of the 
university. Moulton received honorary degrees 
from London, Edinburgh, Durham, Berlin, and 
Groningen Besides contributions to periodicals 
and to Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible he is 
the author of* The Vision of Sin (1898); Tteo 
Lectut'cs on the Science of Language (1903); 
Grammar of Neio Testament Greek, vol i (1906; 
Ger. trans , 1911); Early Religious Poetry 0/ 
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Penia (1911) ; Ea/rly ZorotMtrimisfn^ the Hib- 
bert lecture for 1912, 

MOULTON^ John Fletcher, Baron (1844-> 
). An English jurist, brother of Richard 
Green and William Piddian Moulton. Born at 
Maddey and educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambrid^, he became a barrister of the Middle 
Temple in 1874, queen’s counsel in 1885, and 
served in Parliament in 1885-86, in 1894-95, and 
from 1898 to 1906. Moulton served as judge of 
the Court of Appeal from 1906 to 1912, when 
he became Lord of Appeal in Ordinary and 
member of the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council. In 1906 he was knighted and in 1912 
was created a life peer. 

MOULTON, (Ellen) Louise (Chandler) 
(1835-1908). An American poet and story- 
writer, born at Pomfret, Conn., April 10, 1836. 
She was educated at Troy, N. Y., and before her 
twentieth year had edited The Wavcrley Gar- 
land, a Present for All Seasons (1853) and had 
written This, That, and the Other (1854) In 
1856 she married William Moulton (died 1898), 
a Boston publisher and journalist. Repeated 
periods of residence in England, from 1876 on, 
made her lasting friends among leading English 
men and women of letters, and her Boston home 
was a favorite resort of literary talent. She 
died Aug. 10, 1908. Her published work in- 
cludes the following titles* Juno Clifford' A 
Tale (1856); My Third Book: A Collection of 
Tales (1859), Bedtime Stories (1873); More 
Bedtime Stories (1874) ; Poems (1876), a nota- 
ble volume, published (1877) in England as 
Sroallow-Flights ; Vero Bedtime Stories (1880); 
Random Rambles (1881); Firelight Stories 
(1883); Ourselves and our 'Neighbors (1887); 
Miss Eyre from Boston, and Others (1889) ; In 
the Garden of Dreams: Lymes and Sonnets 
(1889); Stories Told hy Twilight (1890); At 
the Wind’s Will (1899). Mrs, Moulton edited 
the poems of Philip Bourke Marston (1892) and 
of Arthur O’Shaughnessy (1894). A collection 
of her verse — Poems and Sonnets (1900) — in- 
cludes an introduction by H. P. Spofford. 

MOULTON, Richard Green (1849- ). 

An American educator and literary critic, 
brother of John Fletcher and William Fiddian 
Moulton. Born at Preston, England, he was 
educated at London University (B.A., 1869), at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge (M.A., 1877), and 
at the University of Pennsylvania (Ph.D., 
1891). He was university-extension lecturer to 
Cambridge (1874-90), t<) the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching 
(1890-91), and to the London Society (1891- 
92). Moulton became professor of literature in 
English at the University of Chicago in 1892 
and in 1901 professor of literary theory and 
interpretation and head of the department of 
general literature. His works include* Shake- 
syeoAre as a Dramatic Artist (1886); The An- 
cient Classical Drama (1890); Four Years of 
Novel Reading (1895); The Literary Study of 
the Bible (1896; 2d ed., 1899) ; A Short Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Bible (1901) — 
the last two being supplementary to the Modem 
Reader* s Bible, edited in 21 volumes in 1895-98 
and republished in 1 volume in 1907; The Moral 
System of Shakespeare (1903), republished as 
Shakespeare as a Dramatic Thinker (1907); 
World Literature and its Place in General Cul- 
ture (1911); The Modem Study of Literature 
(1915). In the Modern Readei'*8 Bible, Moul- 
ton, with rare insight into and appreciation of 


the significance of the text from a literary 
standpoint, arranged the various books in ac- 
cordance with modern English usage, as prose 
narrative, dramatic dialogue, lyric verse, or 
whatever foirn seemed appropriate. 

MOULTON, William Fiddian (1835-98). 
An English Wesleyan Methodist clergyman and 
educator, brother of John Fletcher and Richard 
Green Moulton and father of James Hope Moul- 
ton. He was born at Ijeek and was educated at 
Woodhouse Grove School, at Wesley College, 
Sheffield, and at London University, where he 
graduated in 1856 and was prize medalist in 
mathematics and natural philosophy In 18.58 
he entered the ministry and in 1872 was elected 
to the Legal Hundred He was assistant tutor 
and classical tutor in Richmond College between 
1868 and 1874, when he founded and became 
the fiist head master of the Leys School at 
Cambridge. This position he retained until 
his death. He was a member of the New Testa- 
ment Company on the revision of the Scriptures 
(1870-81), was elected president .of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Conference (1890), from 1873 
until his death was secretaiy of the committee 
for the examination of the preachers on tnal, 
and in 1891 was a member of the Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference held at Washington, D C 
He translated and enlarged Winer’s Grammar 
of New Testament Orccl (1881), with A. S. 
Geden compiled A Concordance to the New 
Testament Greek ( 1897), and contributed the 
comments on the Gospel of John to The Inter- 
national Revision Commentary (1879). Con- 
sult William Fiddian Moulton A Memoir, by 
W. Fiddian Moulton, with a chapter by James 
Hope Moulton (New York, 1899) 

MOULTRIE, moEtrl. A city and the county 
seat of Colquitt Co , Ga , 140 miles south of 
Macon, on the Atlanta, Birmingliarn, and Atlan- 
tic, the Flint Rivei and Northeastern, the 
Georgia and Florida, the Valdosta, Moultrie, 
and Western, and the Georgia Northern rail- 
roads (Map: Georgia, C 4). It is a commercial 
and manufacturing centre, has a meat-packing 
plant, and produces naval supplies, mattresses, 
fertilizers, lumber, wool and cotton mill prod- 
ucts. The city contains a Carnegie libiary and 
a fine government building and owns its water 
works and electric-light plant Pop., 1900, 2221; 
1910, 3340. 

MOULTRIE, Fort. See Fort Moultrie. 

MOULTRIE, John (1799-1874). An Eng- 
lish poet and clergyman, and rector at Rugby 
in Thomas Arnold’s time. Born in liondon, 
educated at Eton and at Cambridge, he was 
ordained in 1825 and was presented by Lord 
Craven with the living of Rugby. His friend- 
ship with Dr. Arnold is recorded in his poetry, 
which, in the midst of much that is dull, con- 
tains some popular poems — eg., “Godiva” and 
“My Brother’s Grave” — and several hymns 
which, in point of poetic quality, are well above 
most productions in that kind His poems — 
originally appearing in several separate vol- 
umes— were completely collected in two volumes 
in 1876 

MOULTRIE, mM'trl or m5ol'trI, William 
(1731-1805) An American soldier, prominent 
in the Revolutionary War. He was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, received an ordi- 
nary education, and in the Cherokee troubles of 
1761 was a military captain In 1775 he was 
the representative of St. Helena Parish in the 
South Carolina Provincial Congress and later 
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in the same year was chosen colonel of a South 
Carolina regiment. For the defense of Charles- 
ton he placed a battery at Haddrell’s Point 
and (March, 1776) began the erection of a rude 
fort of palmetto logs on Sullivan’s Island. 
This fort commanded the (^trance to the har- 
bor and on June 28 was fiercely but unsuccess- 
fully attacked by Admiral Sir Peter Parker. 
Moultrie had undertaken the defense against 
the advice and wish of his superior officer, Gen. 
Charles Lee. For his success he received the 
thanks of Congress, and in his honor the fort 
was named Fort Moultrie. In September of 
the same year he was made a brigadier general 
and was put in command of the Department of 
Georgia and South Carolina. He defeated the 
British under General Gardner at Beaufort in 
February, 1779, and, by obstiueting the advance 
of Prevost in May, enabled Charleston to pre- 
pare for its defense, finally entering the city 
and holding chief command until the arrival of 
Geneial Lincoln. On the surrender of Charles- 
ton in May, 1780, he became a prisoner, but in 
February, 1782, he, with several others, was 
exchanged for Burgoyne. He was made a major 
general in October of that year and subse- 
quently was twice (m 178.5 and in 1794) elected 
Governor of South Carolina. He retired to 
private life after his second term and died at 
Charleston, Sept 27, 1805. His Memoirs of 
the Revolution as Far as it Related to the {States 
of }\orth and Houth Carolina (2 vols., 1802) 
was written in part while he was a prisoner and 
\sas finished in later years 

MOUND BIBB. The mound birds are a 
group of gallinaceous birds, with feet likt* those 
of pigeons in not having the hallux raised above 
the other toes, and related to the American 
curassows. (See Curassow.) lliey form a fam- 
ily, the Megapodida*, which, as is indicated by 
the name, are cliaracteiiz('d by the possession of 
unusually large* feet. Although the family con- 
tains two subfamilies, the mound birds proper 
or, as tln*y are called in Australia, jungle fowl, 
and the brush turkeys (see Brush Turkey), 
all these birds agree in the remaikable habit 
which has given them their widely known name. 
This habit is the building of a huge mound for a 
nest, within which the eggs are left to be hatched 
by heat caused by the decay of vegetable matter 
within the heap. These mounds vary greatly in 
size and shape as well as in manner of construc- 
tion, and in the number and arrangement of the 
eggs which they contain The simplest are where 
the birds excavate a hole in the sand in which 
the eggs are laid, and are then covered with a 
mixture of sand and vegetable matter Such is 
the habit of the Iowan, or mallee hi id {Mega- 
cephalon malco) ^ of Celebes. In most cases, how- 
ever, the birds scratch up grass, h'aves, turf, 
etc , and with their large feet throw this ma- 
terial together in a heap. The female digs down 
into such a heap from the top and lays an epg, 
which is so placed that it is nearer the outside 
than the top of the mound. Just how the young 
escape from the mound when the egg hatches 
is still uncertain, but it is probably by digging 
through to the side. The young are well devel- 
oped, feathertHi, and able to fly as soon as they 
leave the mound. The number of eggs laid by 
each female is still a matter of doubt, from 4 
to 20 are found in each mound, and there is 
no doubt that several females often lay in the 
same heap The eggs are white when first laid, 
but soon become stained by the vegetable matter 


in which they lie. They are remailcably large 
for the size of the bird and are ellipsoidal rather 
than oval; they measure from 3 to 4.3 inches in 
length, according to the species. The birds re- 
sort to the same mound season after season, but 
add fresh material at every egg-laying time; 
consequently the mounds increase with age and 
may be in use for many years. They are usually 
more or less truncatedly conical or crater-like 
in form, but may have one of the horizontal 
diameters much longer than the others The 
largest one on record was reported to be about 
50 feet in diameter and some 14 feet high. 

The mound birds themselves are plainly col- 
ored and vary in size from a small fowl to a 
small turkey. They are shy and retiring and 
are not often seen* They fri^uent scrub and 
undergrowth alonp the seacoast or on the banks 
of streams emptying into the sea. The mounds 
are built in open spaces in the thick scrub or on 
unfrequented parts of the shore. The birds fly 
little and heavily and are not easily flushed, 
but sometimes seek shelter in trees. They are 
said to be noisy at night and to have hoarse 
call notes which they use during the day. All 
the Megapodida* are inhabitants of the Austral- 
asian region and are not found north of Celebes; 
the majority of the species are Australian. The 
one best known on that continent is the scrub 
hen, or mound turkey, of Queensland {Mega- 
podius tumulus). Another smaller one is the 
leipoa {Letpoa ooellata). The brush turkeys of 
New Guinea and neighboring islands belong to 
the genus Tallegalus, 

Consult Gpuld and other authorities on the 
ornithology of Australia. ( See Bird. ) See also 
Campbell, Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds 
(Sheffield, 1900), and id, “Mound-Building 
Birds” (with photographic illustrations of 
mounds), in Bird Lore, vol v (New York, 
1903) 

MOUND BUILDEBS. Specifically, a hypo- 
thetical race or people at one time supposed to 
have antedated the Indian tribes as inhabitants 
of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys; but the 
mound builders of the Mississippi valley are 
now regarded merely as the ancestors and repre- 
sentatives of the tribes found in the same re^on 
by Spanish, French, and English pioneers. The 
custom of erecting mounds has been widespread; 
most primitive peoples are known to have 
erected mounds either habitually or in some 
stage of their development Most of the mounds 
of the typical regions in central North America 
aie mortuary or sacrificial. The chief contents 
are skeletons, with ceremonial and other objects 
buried with the bodies, while the structures are 
wholly of earth; in a few cases houselike struc- 
tures form the nucleus of the mound. See 
Abch.$:olooy, American, Sepulchral Mound. 

MOUND CITY. A city and the county seat 
of Pulaski Co., Til., 8 miles north of Cairo, on 
the Ohio River and on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad and a branch 
of the Illinois Central (Map: Illinois, F 11). 
It has a trade in lumber, shipbuilding interests, 
and manufactures of lumber, veneer, heading 
and hoops, etc. In the national cemetery here 
are 5310 graves, 2732 of unknown dead. Pop., 
1900, 2705; 1910, 2837. 

MOUNDS'VILLE. A city and the county 
seat of Marshall Co., W. Va., 11 miles south 
of Wheeling, on the Ohio River and on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad (Map: West Virginia, 
D 2). It is the seat of the State penitentiary 
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liiBi? hue a fine courthouse, Federal building, 
Reynolds Memorial Hospital, and a famous relic 
of the mound builders, a massive structuie of 
conical form, after which the city was named 
and m which two burial vaults containing skele- 
tons and copper ornaments were discovered by 
excavations of 1838. The city is in an agri- 
cultural and coal mining region, has important 
commercial interests as a result of its snipping 
facilities, and extensively manufactuies glass, 
lumber products, enameled waie, bneks, lamps, 
metal ceilings, brooms, whips, clothing, cigars, 
gram cradles, flour and feed, foundry products, 
leather, etc. The government is vested in a 
mayor, elected every two years, and a uni- 
cameral council. Pop., 1900, 53G2; 1910, 8918; 
1914 (U. S est ), 10,433 
MOUNET, m(5o'n&', (Jean) Paul (1847- 
) . A French actor, brother of Joan Mounet- 
Sully. He was born at Bergerac, Dordogne, 
became a doctor of medicine, and first appealed 
on the stage in Horace at the Paris Od^on 
(1880) It was in 1889 that he first played at 
the CoraMie Francaise, of which he became 
soci^taire two years later. Mounct gained his 
reputation in Le$ Erynni/es, L\irUnenne, 
Othello^ Patrie^ Hamlet, La Fume, Anthony, Le 
Roi, VEmgme, Le Dedale, and (Edipc Rot He 
served also as a professor at the Paris Con- 
servatoire and became Chevaliei of the Legion 
of Honor 

MOUNET-SULLY, su'lfr', Jean (real name, 
Jean Sully Mou net) (1841-1916). A French 
tragedian. He was horn at Bergerac and at 
21 entered the Conservatoire. After beginning 
his career at the Odeon (1868) he seivod in 
the Franco-Prussian War and in 1 872 made 
his d^hut at the Th^litre Franeais Admirably 
gifted by nature, he bec’anu* famous for the 
power and passion of some of liia impersona- 
tions His successes were both in classic reper- 
toire and in more modern plays: Andromaque, 
Le Cid, Iphtg^nte, PhMre, Zaire, Hemani, Rny 
Bias, Anttgone, Othello, Marion Delorme Per- 
haps his most notable aebi(‘\ement, however, 
was his production of (Edtpe Rot in tlie fetes 
at the old Roman Theatre of Oiange, a per- 
formance repeated in Paris at the Th^Mre 
Franeais (1888) and some years later in Mew 
York His Hamlet also counts among hia moat 
i^erioua efforts. He wrote, with Barhiei, the 
drama La vteiUesse de Don duan (1906), in 
which he assumed the title role. Consult 
Brander Matthews, Tire Theatres of Parts (New 
York, 1880). 

MOUKTER; m66'nyft', Jean Joseph (1758- 
1806). A French politician and author, born 
in Grenoble (Js^re). He became judge at 
Grenoble in 1783, secretary of the estates of 
Dauphin# in 1788, and in 1789 was eleetcfl 
deputy to the States-General. There he unsuc- 
cessfully advocated the system of two legislative 
chambers, a subject which he also expounded in 
his Considerations stir les gouvernements, et 
prinmpalement sur celui qui conment d la 
France (1789). He was elected President of 
the National Assembly in 1789, but soon after- 
ward resigned because of the decision to remove 
the Assembly to Paris He withdrew to Switzer- 
land and thence to Wc^iniar,*^ published his De 
Vinfluence attribute aux philosophes, attx francs- 
magons et aux illumines, sur la revolution de 
France (2d ed., 1828), and in 1801 returned 
to France, where Bonaparte appointed him Pre- 
fect of Hle-et-Vilaine (1802) and Goimeilor of 


State (1805) His further publications include 
Bechcrches sur les causes qui ont emp^chd Ics 
Frangats de derenir lib res (1792). Consult De 
Lanzac de Laboiie, Un royaliste liberal en LtSO: 
Jean Jos Mounter (Pans, 1887). 

MOUNT, FOR Gi5ns See Coast Artillery; 
Guns, Naval, Ordnance 

MOUNT, William Sidney (1807-68). An 
Ameiican genre and portrait painter He was 
born at Retauket, Long Island, and studied at 
the National Academy, MVw York, of whicli 
he was made a membci in 1832. IIis first works 
to gain repute were the “Daughter of Jairus,” 
exhibited in 1828, a full-length portrait of 
Bishop Onderdonk, and a nuinl)er of clever 
children portiaits. It was not until the exhibi- 
tion of “Husking Corn^’ that his special talent 
for genre painting was recognized. Mount was 
the fororunnei of a whole scIjooI of genre paint- 
ers. His scenes are sympathetically comjiosed 
and his figures well drawn and natural, he had 
a keen eye for humor and was one of the first 
Americans to portray the negro character suc- 
cessfully Among his best paintings are “Bar- 
gaining for a Horse, “The Fortune-Teller,’^ 
and “The Truant Gamblers,” all in the New 
York Historical Society, “Knflling for a Goose” 
(1837), Metro])ohtan Museum, New York, “A 
Long Story” (1837), Corcoran (fallery,. Wash- 
ington; ‘‘Coming to the Point,” Public Library, 
New York 

MOUNTAIN (OF. montaigne, muntaigne, 
Fr. montagne, fiom ML montanca, mmitana, 
mountain, from Lat montariAis, mountainous, 
fiom mans, mount) A term somewhat loosely 
used for a high prominence on th(' earth’s sur- 
face with st(‘ep slopes The distinction between 
mountain and hill is merely one of size A 
plateau is distinguished from a mountain by its 
hro.ider top and sometimes by its gentler slopes 
Where a mountain forms a linear elevation it is 
called a range, ridge, chain, 01 sieira. Wh(*re 
the ridges aie grouped in paralltd lines, or cn 
^A'helon, the groujis aie called mountain chains, 
systems, or cordilleras These terms aie some- 
times given more precise meanings Mountam 
ridge is sometimes confined to a series of paral- 
lel ranges, all of which were formed within a 
single geosyncline or on its borders Mountain 
system is applied to a number of paiallel or 
consecutive range's formed in separate geosyn- 
elines of apjiroximately similar dates of up- 
heaval Mountain chain is apjilied to two or 
more systems of the same general region of 
elevation, hut of different dates of origin. Cor- 
dillera is applied to seveial mountain chains in 
the same pait of the continent. Most of the 
names applied to parts of mountains explain 
themselves Crest, peak, knob, pinnacle, needle, 
valley are familiar to all A gorge or eafion 
or clove is distinguished from a valley by its 
steep slopes and narrow bottom, a park is a 
broad valley, a col or saddle is an exceptionally 
low point in a crest; a cirque is a steeply walled, 
outward facing amphitheatre near the crest of 
the range. 

Types and Origin of Mountains. Mountains 
are formed (1) by uplift, (2) by cireumdenuda- 
tion or land sculpture, and (3)^ by eruptive 
agencies; and mountains formed in these three 
ways have characteristic and distinguishing 
forms. 

1. By far the larger number of mountains 
due to uplift are in the form of folds or 
wrinkles in the earth’s crust These folds take 
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on a great variety of form and arrangement. 
Usually a number are parallel, but not coexten- 
sive in their longer directions, lapping by one 
another en 6chelon. They may be upright or 
overturned at various angles They may be 



compressed along the limbs and spread out at 
the crest in such a way that th(' strata on both 
sides of the axial plane of the fold dip towards 
this plane, a type of folding called tin* fan fold, 
sometimes the Alpine structure, because of its 
excellent development in the Alps. On the 
major folds with this variety of attitude may 
be imposed smaller folds, just as smaller waves 
are superimposed on the greater waves of a body 
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of water Again, the folds are themwdveB folded 
in directions transverse to their longer direc- 
tions. Examples of mountain systems repre- 
senting folds of the eartii’s crust are the Alps, 
the Jura, the Appalachian system, the Coast 
Ranges, and most of the Kocky Mountains. 

Another type of ujilift is shown in the Basin 
Ranges of J^evada, Idaho, Arizona, and New 
Mexico and is known as the Basin Range struc- 
ture Here the uplift is not accompanied by 
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any horizontal compression The rocks appar- 
ently have been uplifted vertically in great 
Idocks owing their outlines to joints or faults, 
while otlK'is remain stationary or go down Not 
infrequently a senes of such blocks is tilted in 
a monocdiiial manner, corresjionding edges of 
different blocks going up and the ojiposite edges 
going down, the elevated edges thus making 
mountains and the depressed edges valleys. 

Still another type of uplift is shown in the 
Uinta Mountains of Utah, where a grt'at mass of 
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rock has been lifted vertically above the adja- 
cent rocks with only a gentle arching. 

Two theories have been proposed to explain 
mountains of the fold type — ^the so-called gravi- 
tation theory and the contraction theory. It 
has been observed that mountains formed by 


folding or faulting are for the most part com- 
posed of great thicknesses of sediments which 
were deposited in the same general geosyncline, 
i.e., in the same great depression of the earth, 
or perhaps which were deposited in areas which 
became geosynclines owing to subsidence of the 
area under the weight of the sediments. It is 
supposed that the load of sediments may cause 
the isogeotherms to rise, i.e., causing the rocks 
at a certain level to have a higher temperature 
than they otherwise would have. This, perhaps 
combined with the injection of igneous rocks, 
which are sometimes obseived to occur in such 
areas, causes the rocks to expand, resulting in 
folds or mountains. To this there aie a num- 
ber of objections. The expansion possible by 
this cause is not sufficient to explain the amount 
of folding observed, and furthermore it does 
not explain the occurrence of the folds in paral- 
lel ridges. The contraction theory is briefly 
this: The cooling of the earth is proceeding 
more rapidly in the interior than at the cool 
exterior This causes more rapid contraction 
of the interior than of the exterior, and the 
crust, in its tendency to make itself smaller m 
order to fit the smaller nucleus, becomes 
wrinkled and corrugated. The wrinkles become 
located along points of weakness. These are 
likely to he under the geosynclines near the 
continental lands where great sedimentation has 
occurred, where, as above seen, the temperature 
is supposed to he higher. 

2 When an area is elevated above the sea, 
the natural forces of erosion, wind, water, 
change's of temperature, etc , begin their attack 
upon the land and slowly cut it down, the waters 
collecting in nils, brooks, and rivers, cutting 
small and large valleys with a variety of forme 
and distribution due to the varying hardness 
and the structure of the matiTials cut through 
If carried fai enough, this piocess will ulti- 
mately bring the elevated area to sea level. At 
certain stages in the process certain aieas, be- 
cause of their hardness or structure, may stand 
high above the surrounding areas wdiich have 
been worn away and tnay be called mountains. 
In so far as mountains have aheady been 
formc'd , by folding and elevation, subsequent 
erosion only modifies their shap<'8, hut where 
uplift has not left the land in mountain form, 
subsequent denudation may bring it into this 
point. Mountains formed or modified in this- 
vay have a variety of shapes When the strata 
are horizontal, a hard layer at the top may 
resist erosion sufliciently long to make the 
mountain a fiat or table-top mountain Hard 
volcanic material about a volcano may resisi 
erosion more than the surrounding material 
and the area thus stand as a lava-topped moun 
tain The mesas and buttes of the Great BUsii 
region of the United States illustrate the effecti 
of erosion upon rocks of different hardness 
If the strata are much folded, erosion cuts dowi 
along lines of least resistance, usually following 
the softer strata, leaving the edges of the hardei 
ones as ridges. This state of affairs appears n 
the Appalachian system, a system owing iti 
resent features to folding and elevation com 
ined with differential denudation along softe 
layers. 

3. Mountains formed by eruption of igneou 
rocks are of common occurrence. Volcani 
mountains formed by lavas occurring eithe 
singly or grouped in lines are well knowr 
Vesuvius, Rainier, Hood, St Helenas, Lassen 
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and Shasta are examples of these. The volcanic 
materials maj be so grouped as to form an 
upland of considerable extent, as the Cascade 
Range. Eruptions of i^eous rocks which never 
*reacn the surface also form mountains by bulg- 
ing up the strata above them. Going upward 
towards the surface they find it easier at a 
certain point to spread out in a globular form 
(called laccolite), arching the strata above 
them, than to break through the ovei lying 
strata and come to the surface. The mountain 
thus formed is a dome with a nucleus of igneous 
material, which latter may be afterward exposed 
to view by erosion along the crest of the arch. 
The Henry and Huerfano mountains of the 
western United States are of this type. 

ICouxitains and Climate. Mountains fulfill 
important ifses in the economy of nature, espe- 
cially in connection with the water circulation 
of the world. They are at once the great collect- 
ors and distributors of water. In the passage 
of moisture-charged winds across them the mois- 
ture is precipitated as rain or snow When 
mountain ranges intersect the course of constant 
winds and abstract the moisture, they produce 
a moist country on the windward side and a 
comparatively dry and arid one on the leeward. 
This is exemplified in the Andes, the precipitous 
western surface of which has a different aspect 
from the sloping eastern plain , and so also the 
greater supply of moisture on the southern sides 
of the Himalayas brings the snow line 5000 feet 
lower than on the northern side. Above a cer- 
tain height the moisture falls as snow, and a 
range of snow-clad summits would form a more 
effectual separation between the plains on either 
side than wcuild the widest ocean, were it not 
that transverse valleys are usually of frequent 
occurrence, which open up a pass, or way of 
transit, at a level below the snow line. Some 
ranges, like the Pyrenees and the Caucasus, are 
practically impassable except near their ends. 
Mountains also show considerable vertical varia- 
tion in their life and climate zones. It is well 
known that, other things being equal, the air 
is one degree cooler for every 300 feet of ascent, 
and also that the rate of precipitation increases 
upward. At a certain elevation rain giyes way 
to snow. Corresponding to these varying condi- 
tions of temperature and moisture is the distri- 
bution of the vegetation, which is commonly in 
well-defined zones, each zone distinguished by 
its species from the zones above and below. 
Near the top of many mountains the vegetation 
ends altogether, and the peaks are absolutely 
barren, the limit being reached more rapidly 
in cold than in warm climates. 

Age of Mountains. The age of most folded 
mountain systems has been determined by the 
structure of the sediments of known age which 
compose them, and their relation to other sedi- 
ments of known age. For instance, the Ap- 
palachian system of the eastern United States, 
composed mainly of Paleozoic rocks, is much 
contorted, while rocks of Mesozoic age rest 
against this mountain system in relatively un- 
disturbed layers. It is clear that the mam up- 
lift of the mountain system followed the deposi- 
tion of the Paleozoic rocks and preceded that of 
the Mesozoic rocks. The age of volcanic moun- 
tains is determined by the relations of the vol- 
canic materials of surrounding sedimentary 
rocks of known age. The mountain systems of 
the world were formed at various times. Some 
of them have represented aieas of weakness 


where several mountain-making movements have 
occurred, as in the Rockies, Pyrenees, 'Alps, 
tlura, and Himalayas. Others have been cut 
down by denudation to their very roots and do 
not now appear as mountains. The greatest 
and loftiest mountains of elevation have for the 
most part received their main uplift in com- 
paratively recent geological times. 
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MOUNTAIN, Gex>rqe Jeuosiiaphat (1789- 
1863). A Canadian Anglican bishop, son of 
Jacob Mountain He was born in Norwich, 
England, was educated at Cambridge, and, hav- 
ing gone to Canada, was in 1813 ordained priest. 
After filling pastorates at Fredericton, N. B , 
and Quebec, he became' Arclnfi'acon of Quebec in 
1821 and in 1836 Bishop, with the title of 
Bishop of Montreal Shortly afterward the 
Bishop of Quebec retired, and Mountain took 
entire episcopal charge of the two provinces 
until 1839, when Upper Canada was made a 
separate see In 1840-50 through his efforts 
the dioceses of Rupert’s Land and Montreal were 
established, and ho became Bishop of Quebec, 
retaining the position until his death He 
founded the Church Society in Canada, and 
Bishop’s College, Lennoxville He published 
The Journal of the North-West American Mis- 
sion (184.5, 2d eel , 1849) , Hongs of the Wilder- 
ness (1846), a book of poems, and several ser- 
mons Consult A. W Mountain, A Memoir 
of George Jehoshaphat Mountain (Montreal, 
1866). 

MOUNTAIN, Jacob (1750-1825). The first 
I’rotestant Bishop of Quebec. He was born in 
the County of Norfolk, England, was educated 
at Cambridge University, and was afterward 
ordained a jiriest of the Church of England 
He held livings in Norfolk, Huntingdonshire, 
and Lincolnshire (1781-93) and in the latter 
year was made Bishop of Quebec In 1792 
Canada was divided into two provinces. Upper 
and Lower Canada. There were only six Angli- 
can clergymen in the former province and three 
in the latter, but Mountain took episcopal 
charge of both provinces and by great energy 
and devotion during 32 years became the 
founder of the Anglican church in Canada. He 
built churches, extended missions, and also gave 
his services in a judicial and executive capacity 
at a time when the British regime was being 
organized in T.(Ower Canada. 

MOUNTAIN, The. The name of a political 
faction in the French Revolution. 8ee Mon- 

TAONARDS 

MOUNTAIN, or PACK, ABTILLEEY. 

Field artillery in Mdiich the gun and all its 
equipment and ammunition are habitually trans- 
ported on the backs of animals, instead of being 
drawn on wheeled carnages. The desirability 
of having a gun of large calibre (u-sually 3-incli) 
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UNITED STATES ARMY THREE-INCH MOUNTAIN HOWITZER PACKED ON MULES AND READY FOR THE FIELD 

The five packs represent the distribution of the load of one gun 




I. UNITED STATES ARMY MOUNTAIN BATTERY EQUIPPED FOR FIELD SERVICE 

a. 2.95-INCH VICKERS MAXIM MOUNTAIN GUN ^ENGLISH). Used in United States Army until replaced In 1915 by 
3“inch Mountain Gun of Ordnance Department. Gun in action. Note wheels in the air 
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a’vailabh* in difficult country imu ccHHible to 
wheeled transportation led to the invention and 
development of the modern mountain gun The 
more accurately descriptive term is pack artil- 
lery, for the reason that such guns are fre- 
quently used in country which is not mountain- 
ous, but difficult from some other cause, e.g , on 
account of lack of trails, thick undergrowth, 
marshes, etc. Like all other field artillery, the 
mountain gun exists only for the support of 
infantry and cavalry. On account of its mobil- 
ity, quietness, and relative invisibility as com- 
pared with wheeled carriages requiring six 
harnessed animals, mountain artillery is pecul- 
iarly fitted to advance with and cooperate in 
the close support of infantry lines A single 
mountain gun, including its carnage and other 
equipment, is usually carried as five mule loads. 
(See illustration ) A mule with his load is 
not as high as a mounted man, and when led 
in single file, with extended distances, along 
ditches, beds of streams, beliind liedges, etc , 
he 18 far more easily concealed ilian the light 
aitillery cariiag(‘ with its thiee hitched teams 
and mounted drivers A packed mule can go 
anywhere a man can climb without using his 
hands. Aftei the mule lias leached his limit of 
mobility, his load may be remov(‘(l, carried 
forward by foui mini, and the gun assembled on 
its small wheels and axle and dragged by hand 
to positions impossible to reach with other types 
of field guns Although usually about the same 
calibre and using about the same weight pro- 
jectile, the mountain gun, owing to w^eight 
limitations, is less powerful than the 3-inch 
light artillery gun. 

A mule load should not much exceed 250 
pounds, its length should not be over 4 feet, 
6 inches. A gun weighing only 250 pounds is 
insufficient in powci for modern ri'quiiements. 
For this reason the modern gun itself is usually 
divided into two loads, tiansiioited on two 
mules, and assembled upon unpacking. In sev- 
eral modern guns this division is made just 
behind the base of the cartiidge, the breech ring 
and breech block being earned on the second 
mule. The number of mules requiied to trans- 
port a single complete gun, including its car- 
riage and equipment, vanes in different armies. 
The usual nunibei, as in the United States, is 
five mules, in some other armies, three or foui. 
In addition theie are mules to carry the am- 
munition, liaggage, grain, rations, etc The 
men, with the exception of the officers and cer- 
tain noncommissioned officers who are mounted, 
walk and lead the packed mules. The organiza- 
tion 18 like that for light artillery (q.v ), usu- 
ally four guns to the battery, three batteries 
to the battalion, two battalions to the regiment. 
In the American service there are only six regi- 
ments of field artillery. Two of these, or one- 
third the total, are equipped with mountain 
guns. This proportion is much larger than that 
obtaining in other armies, but is no doubt main- 
tained on account of the necessity for mountain 
guns in the American colonial possessions and 
for possible use in Mexico. The 3-inch United 
States mountain gun which was issued to the 
service in 1915 weighs about one-third as much 
as the corresponding 3-inch light field gun. Its 
initial velocity is 900 foot seconds as compared 
with 1700; weight of projectile 16 pounds as 
compared with 15, maximum range 5500 yards 
as compared with 6500 The angles of elevation 
and fall are much greater, the mountain gun 


being in fact a howitzer (q.v.). The gun and 
eairiage are carried as five mule loads as fol- 
lows* gun, cradle, top carriage and axle, trail, 
shields and wheels. 

On the mountainous frontiers of northern 
Italy the Alpini, or frontier troops, organized 
to defend the passes, are supported by 36 moun- 
tain batteries. For similar reasons the Swiss 
army has a large number of mountain guns. 
Austria, surrounded by mountains, has given 
special attention to such guns. Her army has 
also a 30-pounder mountain howitzer, drawn 
on a narrow-gauge wheeled carriage and limber 
by three mules hitched tandem. When wheels 
cannot be used, the howitzer is dismounted and 
dragged on the trail, which is designed so as to 
be used as a sleigh. 

In the European War of 1914 mountain ar- 
tillery played an important part in the Car- 
pathian Mountains and along the German and 
Wench Swiss frontiers. The dapanese fre- 
quently found them necessary in Manchuria 
during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. 
Consult: United States W^ar Office, Dnll 
Regulations, Mountain Artillery (Washington, 
1008) , 11. A. Bethidl, Modern Guns and Gun- 
nery (Woolwich, 1910) , id , Modern Artillery 
in the Field (New York, 1911); Bond and 
McDonough, Teehnigue of Modern Tactics (Me- 
nasha. Win, 1013), H. G Bishop, Elements of 
Modern Field Artillery (ib., 1914). See 

Howitzer 

MOUNTAIN ASH. A coal-mining town and 
uiban distiict in Glamorganshire, Whiles, 5 
miles south of Merthyr-Tydfll. It contains 
many fine buildings, including the town hall, 
the hospital, and the library institute and pub- 
lic hall. It has large collieries and foundries, 
ow*ns its water and gas w*orks, and maintains 
slaughterhouses. Pop, 1901, 31,093; 1911, 

42,246. 

MOUNTAIN ASH, Rowan Tree, or Quicken 
Tree {Pynis aueupann, i^othus aucuparia of 
many botanists) An ornamental European 



MOUNTA.IN ASH. 


tree of the family Rosaceie. It does not attain 
a great size, has in general a straight erect 
stem; and is distinguished from species of the 
other sections of Purus by pinnate glabrous 
leaves of serrated leaflets, terminated by a 
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singly leaflet; corymbs of small flowers; and 
small globose fruit The wood is valued for its 
compactness. The inner bark and sapwood have 
a peculiar odor In the superstitions of Euro- 
pean peasants a twig of rowan tree was sup- 
posed to have great efficacy in scaring away 
evil spirits. The generally red, sometimes yel- 
low, fruit (rowan berries), which is acid and 
somewhat bitter, is sometimes used for pre- 
serves. The very nearly allied American species 
{Pyrm amerxeema) , which has bright-red fruit, 
is a shrub or small tree distributed from New- 
foundland to Manitoba and southward m the 
mountains, and often planted as an ornamental. 
The wood is soft, light, and little used. Some- 
what similar to it is the elder-leaved mountain 
ash [Pyrus sitchensxB), a hardy species ranging 
north to Labrador and Alaska, but seldom found 
south of the Great Lakes region. It differs from 
Pyrm amertcami in its leaves, larger flowers, 
and fruits 

MOXINTAIN BEAVER. The sewellel ( q.v. ) . 

MOTJUTAIN CAT. 1. In California, the 
cacomistle. 2 Any of several wild cats re- 
garded as p(‘culiar to local mountain regions; 
a catamount 

MOXJNTAIN CHAIN. See Mountain^. 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. The awakening 
of man’s interest in mountains is chiefly due to 
Rousseau, though earlier writers, while ap- 
proaching them as scientists, were also suscept- 


alpinism is generally dated. In London in 1867 
was formed the first alpine club to foster “the 
community of feeling amongst those who in the 
life of the High Alps have shared the same 
enjoyments, the same labors, and the same 
dangers ” This idea, in a modified form, was 
taken up throughout continental Europe and 
advocated with such enthusiasm that doubtless 
150,000 persons of both sexes are now enrolled 
in the various alpine societies. The largest of 
these are the German and Austrian (founded 
in 1862), about 98,000 members; Swiss (1863), 
12,000; Italian (1863), 9036; and French 

(1874), 7000. In 1907, during the jubilee of 
the original alpine club, the Ladies Alpine Club 
was formed in London. In America several 
strong societies have come into being: the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club (q.v ) in Boston (1876), 
1800 members; the Sierra Club (1892) in San 
Francisco, 1900, the Mazamas (1894) in Port- 
land, Oreg.; the Mountaineers in Si*attle (1007), 
500; and the Alpine Club of Canada (1906), 
800. In these derivative 80 cieti(‘s eligibility is 
based upon a love of nature and of tlie mountain 
in particular rather than on alpinism proper, 
though iiu)st of them contain a contingent of 
expert climbers. The American Alpine Club 
(1902), 82 members, witli its home in Philadel- 
phia, reverts to the original type, but adds to 
its field polar exploration and the study of 
glaciers. 


PRINCIPAL FIRST ASCENTS 


NAME 

Locahty 

Height 

Year 

Party 

Mont Aiguille 

Dauphiny 

7,000 

1492 

Dor^julian de Beaupr6 

iPic du Midi 

Pyrenees 

9,547 

15— 

De Oandale 

Titlis * 

Swiss Alps . 

10,627 

1739 

Anonymous 


15,781 

1786 

Balmat and Paccard 



13,672 

1811 

J li and H Meyer 

Finsteraarh o r n 


14,028 

1812 

H ^leyer ct al. 

Monte Rosa t . . . 


15,217 

1855 

Smyth et al 

Schreckhorn 


13, .385 

1861 

Leslie Stephen 



14,803 

1861 

J Tyndall 



14,318 

1862 

E S Kennedy, C. Wigram 

Matterhorn 

II *1 

14,780 

1865 

E Whympei et al 

Gross Glockner 

Tyrolese Alps 

12,457 

1799 


Ortlert 

12,800 

180*4 

Joselc (a hunter) 

Kasbek 

Caucasus 

10,546 

1868 

D W. Freshfield ct al. 

Elbruz t 

18,470 

1868 

“ “ ** 

Ushba 

“ 

15,700 

1888 

J G Cockm 


“ 

17,000 

1888 

A r Mummery 

Bride Peak 

Himalayas 

25,100 

1909 

Duke of the Abruzsi to 24,583§ 

Tnsul 

23,406 

1907 

T Longstfiff 

Rabru 

“ 

24,015 

1883 

W W Graham 

Pioneer Peak . 

“ 

22,000 

1892 

W M Conway 

Lungma • 

** 

22,868 

1903 

Dr W H and Mrs Workman 

Mount Cookf 

New Zealand . 

13,349 

1895 

M. Zurbriggeri (guide) 

Chimborazo 

Ancles 

20,498 

1879 

E Whymper 

Aconcagua 


22,800 

1897 

B Vines, Zurbriggen'* 

Huascaran . 


21,812 

1908 

Annie S Peck 

IlliTnani . 

“ 

21,030 

1898 

W. M. Conway 

Mount Washington t 

White Mountains 

6,293 

1642 

Darby Field 

Pikes Peak 

Rooky Mountains 

14,147 

1820 

E James et al 

Hood 

Cascades . 

11,934 

1854 

Barlow et al 

Rainier 

14,408 

1870 

Stevens and Van Trump 

St Elias 

“ * 

18,024 

1897 

Duke of the Abruzzi et al. 

Sir Sandford t 

1 Selkirks 

11,590 

1912 

Palmer, Holway, et al 

Lawson . 

** 

11.100 

1899 

C E Fay, H C. Parker 

Robson . . 

Canadian Rookies 

13,068 

1909 

Elinney and Phillips 

Temple 


11,637 

1894 

S E Allen, W. D. Wilcox et al. 

Assimboino 

II 11 

11,860 

1901 

J Outram 

McKinley 

Alaska 

20,464 

1913 

H Stuck 

Blackburn 

16,140 

1912 

Dora Keen 

Ruwenzori 

Africa 

16,744 

1906 

Duke of the Abruzzi 


* The first anow peak. t The highest in range 

t The highest summit. » The world’s record “ climb. 

In most instances the guides are not mentioned in this list. 


ible to their charm. This twofold interest led Thus cultivated, Alpine climbing has attained 
Saussure to incite J. Balmat to find a way to almost to a science. Its principles are set forth 
the summit of Mont Blanc in 1786 and to ac- in extended manuals, such as Dent’s Jfowttfoin- 
oompany him thither in 1787. From that ascent eeringf Badminton Library (London, 1892} • It 
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has called into existence the class of profes- 
sional guides — Swiss, Tyrolese, and Italian — 
whose ^ill far exceeds that of the best ama- 
teurs Their aid, always expedient in tours 
above snow lines, has until recently been^ re- 
garded as indispensable in attacks upon giant 
peaks in distant lands, but the most recent 
conquests by American climbers in Alaska 
(Mounts McKinley and Blackburn) have been 
made without guides. 

Ill England, especially, mountain climbing 
has from the beginning held a high rank among 
recognized sports and the Alpine Club has always 
numbered among its members many of the lead- 
ing scientific, literary, and professional men of 
the nation, such as Tyndall, Lister, Stephen, and 
Bryce. Propeily conducted it is not a danger- 
ous sport, much as the unhappily large toll of 
lives annually sacrificed through lashness or 
inexperience would seem to aiguc to the con- 
trary. These casualties iisiially occui in the 
Alps, to which th(‘ annual resort is very great, 
and have never attended the caiefiilly planned 
ascents of the gieat peaks in more distant fields. 
Even in Swit/orbuul it is true tliat disaster 
seldom if ev(‘i attends the ascent of the most 
difficult peaks such as the Crijion, the Charmoz, 
and th(‘ most dillicult routes of the Mattel horn. 
Attempted only by experts, with the most ex- 
perienced guides and only under the most favor- 
able eoridilions, and conducted with unremitting 
care, the elements of lisk are reduced to a 
minimum The principal causes of accidents 
arc avalanches, falling stones, bic'aking through 
cornices that overhang precipices below the 
summit aretes or thiough snow bridg(‘S into 
concealed crevasses, or falls in attempting difli- 
ciilt crags or chimneys, often from the giving 
way of hand or foot holds — nearly all of which 
are avoidable 

Alpine ascents involve two quite different 
elements — snow and icc work and rock climhmg. 
In both, the alpine rope and icc axe are in- 
dispensable aids, the former for binding together 
the mcinhcTs of the paity (three is the ideal 
iiumbei ) , of whom in critical places but one 
moves at a time, the otliers lieing as firmly 
anchoied as possible, tlie ice axe is used not 
merely for step cutting but also for varied 
service in rock climbing, as well as to replace 
the alpenstock The fiimness of foothold is 
increased by the use of various types of nails 
that stud the soles of the heavy waterproof 
hoots and protect their edges from abrasion 

Bibliography. J. Forbes, Traiels through 
the Alps (Edinburgh, 1843) , Ball and Kennedy, 
Peaks, Pa'iscs, and Glaciers (London, 1859-62) ; 
Edward Whyrnper, Travels in the Great Andes 
of the Equator (ih, 1892), W. M Conway, 
Chmhing in the Karakoram- Himalayas (ib., 

1894) ; id., The Alps from End to End (ib., 

1895) ; E. A. Fitzgerald, Climbs in the Keio 
Zealand Alps (New York, 1896) ; F B. and 
W. H Workman, In the Ire World of the Hima- 
laya (ib., 1808) ; W. M. Conway, The Bolivian 
Andes (ib., 1901); A. W. Moore, The Alps in 
186^, from manuscript copy (Edinburgh, 1902) ; 
Clarence King, Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada (New York, 1902) ; E. A. F. Le Blond, 
Adventures on the Hoof of the World (ib., 
1904) ; Outram, In the Eea/rt of the Canadian 
Rockies (ib., 1905) , Samuel Turner, Siberia: 
Record of Travel, Climbing, and Exploration 
(Philadelphia, 1906) ; E. A, F. Le Blond, Moun- 
taineering in the Land of the Midnight Sun 
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(ib., 1008), F. A. Cook, To the Top of the 
Continent (New York, 1908), A. F. Mummery, 
My Climbs m the Alps a/nd Caucasus (io., 
1908); Leslie Stephen, The Playground of Bur 
rope (new ed , ib., 1909); Filippo dc Filippi* 
Ruwenzori. Account of Expedition of H. R, N. 
Prince Luigi Aruadco of Savoy (Eng. trans., 
ib., 1909); F. B. and W. H. Workman, Peaks 
and Glaciers of Nun Kun (ib., 1910); A. S, 
Peck, Search for the Apex of America (ib.» 
1911) ; F. B. and W. H. Workman, Call of the 
Snowy llispar (ib., 1911); A. P. Coleman, The 
Canadian Rockies (ib., 1911); Filippo de 

Filippi, Karakoiam and Western Himalaya 
(London, 1912) ; Hudson Stuck, Ascent of 
Denali (New York, 1914) ; H. Palmer, Moun- 
taineerinq and Exploration in the Selkirks (ib, 
1914) , G. Hey, Peaks and Precipices (New 
York, 1914) See Himalaya. 

MOUNTAIN CORK, or MOUNTAIN 
LEATHER. A fibrous and asbestos-Uke variety 
of amphibole ((jv.) See Asufstos 

MOUNTAIN CRANBERRY. See Cban- 

KLKUY. 

MOUNTAIN DEVIL. See Molocit. 
MOUNTAIN FINCH. See Bbambling. 
MOUNTAIN GAZELLE. See Gazelle. 
MOUNTAIN GOAT. See Rocky Mountain 
White Goat 

MOUNTAIN GREEN. See Glauconite; 
Gklen Eabtii. 

MOUNTAIN GUN. See Howhtzeb, Moun- 
tain AUTILI-JERY. 

MOUNTAIN HERRING. The Rocky Moun- 
tain whitefisli {Coiegonus william so n i) , found 
in clear streams from the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain ranges to the Pacific coast It is good 
food and is esteemed by anglers, as it readily 
takes a fly See Whitefish, and Plate of 
Wiiitefisiu Smelts, eic 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL. See Kalmia. 
MOUNTAIN LEATHER. See Asbestos. 
MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE. The basal 
strata of the C'arboriiferous series in the^ south 
of England and Wales It is highly fossiliferous 
and cariies a few ores. Its chief use is for 
building stone. The term was applied to the 
calcaieous locks of the Ameiican Subcarbonifer- 
ous, but soon fell into disuse. See Carbon- 
ifeuous Limestone. 

MOUNTAIN LION. The name in the west- 
ern part of the United States for the panther, 
cougai, or puma {Pelis concolor, or couguar) 
Eaily writers upon America reported that the 
lion was a icsident of North America from the 
skins they saw among the Indians, which they 
supposed to be those of lionesses. See Puma., 
Hunting Bio Game 

MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE. 

In American history, the massacre, by Indians, 
near Mountain Meadows in Utah on Sept. 11, 
1857, of a party of emigrants from Arkansas 
and Missouri passing through Utah on their 
way to southern California. They numbered, 
all told, about 140 men, women, and children 
On their way they were everywhere refused 
food until they reached the neighborhood of 
Mountain Meadows, a valley in Iron County, 
about 360 miles south of Salt Lake City. Here 
they stopped to rest their horses and on Sejjt 7, 
1857, were fired upon by Indians and, it is 
alleged, by Mormons disguised. They withstood 
siege until September 11, when, on promise of 

g roteetion by John D. Lee (q.v.), Mormon 
ishop and Indian agent, they left the sheHer 
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of their wagonn. All adults and children over 
fecven years of age were killed, and 17 younger 
children were distributed among Mormon fami- 
lies, but were afterward restored to relatives by 
the United States government. The Mormons 
were accused of having instigated the massacre. 
Lee was executed for this crime in 1877, hut a 
number of other indicted persons escaped con- 
viction. In a confession made shortly before 
his execution Lee asserted that the massacre 
was committed by order of Brigham Young 
(q.v.) and others high in the Mormon church. 
H. H. Bancroft, in his Exstory of Vtahy dis- 
credits the confession, however, and lays the 
blame upon Lee and other minor fanatics In 
Iiis opinion Young was too astute to risk incur- 
ring the wrath of the American people bv such 
an act. Consult Confessions of J(>hn />. 

(St. Louis, 1891), and Linn, Story of the Atoi- 
mons (New York, 1902) 

MOUNTAIN MOCKING BIBD. See Mock- 
ing Bird 

MOUNTAIN PLANTS. The chief features 
of mountain plants have been discussed under 
the head of Alpine I^lant At the bases of 
most mountains the vegetation closely resembles 
that of the surrounding lowlands, but with 
elevation changes appear which correspond to 
the changes observed as the globe is traversed 
towards high latitudes. For example, in the 
mountains of Mexico the typical vegetation of 
the lowlands gives place with ascent to various 
zones of trees, including forms which are decidu- 
ous like those of the United States, then conifers 
like those of the northern United Static and 
Canada, and finally into mosses and lichens 
characteristic of the alpine regions. Mountains 
contain a large proportion of endemic plants. 
This is doubtless due to their relative isolation. 
Mountain endemism is particularly characteris- 
tic of the alpine forms, probably because the 
conditions for their migration are less favorable 
than for those farther down Some plants 
characteristic of mountain habitats are shown 
in the accompanying plate. See Endemism 

MOUNTAIN PLOVEB. A ring plover 
{JEgxahtxs montanaj or Podasocys montanus), 
very common throughout the Rocky Mountain 
region and neighboring plains, where its sandy 
gray plumage renders it almost invisible when 
it alights. It remains in the open lands and 
rarely ascends above the level (8000 to 9000 
feet) of the interior parks. It breeds through- 
out its summer habitat. 

MOUNTAIN QUAIL. A local name of two 
Californian partridges: (1) the plumed par- 
tridge {OreortysD pxcta) and (2) Gambel’s par- 
tridge {Lophortyx gamhelx). See Ptarmigan; 
Quail, and Plate of Partridges. 

MOUNTAIN SHEEP. The Rocky Mountain 
sheep. See Bighorn; Hunting Big Game. 

MOUNTAIN SICKNESS, or Aviators’ Dis- 
ease. See Occupational Diseases. 

MOUNTAIN SPINACH. See Oraciie. 

MOUNTAIN SYSTEM. See Mountain. 

MOUNTAIN TEA. See Gaultheria. 

MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. An Eskimo settle- 
ment on the Yukon River, about 100 miles from 
its mouth. It has a Roman Catholic mission 
and a government scho&l. Tlie natives in 1913 
owned 438 reindeer. Pop., 1915, about 300. 

MOUNT AIBT. A city in Surry Co., N. C., 
40 miles northwest of Winston-Salem, on the 
Southern and the Mount Airy and Eastern rail- 
roads (Map. Noith Carolina, B 1). Lumbering 


and the quarrying of granite constitute the chi< 
industries. The eleetrie light and power plai 
is owned by the city. Pop, 1900, 2680; 191 
3844. 

MOUNT ATHOS. See Athos. 

MOUNT AUBURN. A well-known cemetei 
in Cambridge, Mass , containing the graves < 
many celebrated men, including Longfellow 
Lowell, Charles Sumner, and Phillips Brooks. 

MOUNT CARTEL. A mountain range < 
Palestine See Carmel 

MOUNT CARMEL. A city and the coun1 
seat of Wabash Co., 111., on the Wabash Rive 
35 miles northwest of Evansville, Ind., on tl 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Lou 
and the Southern railroads (Map- Tllinoi 
.1 9). The city contains a public libraiy ai 
attractive courthouse and higli-scbool building 
Jt is in a rich agricultural region. Besid 
railroad sliops of the Big Four, there are man 
factories of tomato catsup, ice, paper, straw 
board, lumber, staves, and flour. Settled 
1818, Mount Carmel was chartered as a city 
1865 Pop., 1900, 4311, 1010, 6934 

MOUNT CARMEL. A borough in Nort 
umberland Co, Pa, 71 miles northeast^ 
llanisbnrg, on the Northern Central, the Phil 
delphia and Reading, and the Lehigh Vall< 
railroads (Map- Pennsylvania, d 5) Theie a 
extensive anthracite mining interests here ai 
in the vicinity, and an inqiortant coal trade 
carried on The borough has also manufactur 
of miners’ caps, eimient blocks, cigars, shirl 
stockings, etc., and large silk and planing mil 
foundry and machine shops, a knitting nii 
lumber yards, a packing plant, and wagon worl 
Pop., 1900, 13,179, 1910, 17,532: 1914 (U. 
est ), 19,386 

MOUNT CAR'ROLL. A city and the coun 
seat of Carroll Co., 111., 128 miles west 
Chicago, on the (Hiicago, Milwaukee, and ? 
Paul Railroad (Map. Illinois, El) It has 
public high-school library, the Frances Shim 
school for girls, a Carnegie* library, and t 
Caroline Mark Home for Old Ladies. Thouj 
agrieultuie, dairying, and stock raising are t 
main interests, there are valuable lead a 
iron-ore deposits in the vicinity. The waf 
works are owned by the eitv Pop., 1900, 196 
1910, 1759. 

MOUNT CLEMOENS. A city and the coun 
seat of Macomb Co , Mich , 20 miles by n 
northeast of Detroit, on the Clinton River, 
the head of navigation, and on the Grand Tru 
Railroad (Map Michigan, G 6). It is a pc 
ular summer and health resort, beautifully sif 
ated, and noted for its mineral springs, whi 
possess curative properties for many diseasi 
The city has a Carnegie library and we 
equipped hotels and bathhouses Its industr 
interests are represented by a large beet-sug 
factory, cooperage works, and establishmer 
producing carriages, wagons, sleighs, autoraob 
springs, bathtubs, typewriter eabinets, potte; 
and agricultural implements. Settled in 18( 
Mount Clemens was laid out in 1818 by Jud 
Christian Clemens and was incorporated fi] 
in 1878. The government is administered, unc 
the conventional charter of Michigan cities 
the fourth class, by a mayor, annually elect 
and a unicameral council The city owns a 
operates the water works. Pop., 1900, 657 
1910, 7707. 

MOUNT DESERT, dg-z6rt' or d6z'6rt. 1 
largest of the many islands along the coast 
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Maine. It is separated from tli(‘ mainland on 
its northern end by Mount Desert Narrows 
(Map: Maine, D 4). A ridge of hills extends 
across the southern portion of the island, several 
of the peaks rising somewhat above 1000 feet. 
Numerous small bays and coves indent the coast, 
and there are many picturesque lakes and ponds. 
These lakes, with the rugged mountains and the 
bold cliffs along the coast, where there is much 
line surf, furnish the inspiring and character- 
istic scenery which has made Mount Desert one 
of the most famous and attractive summer re- 
sorts on the Atlantic coast. 

The principal harbors are Bar Harbor (so 
called on account of the bar which shows at 
low water between it and Bar Island, about 
‘/y mile offshore), on the northwestern coast. 
Northeast Harbor and Southwest Harbor, at the 
entrance of Somes Sound, and Seal Cove, at 
the outlet of Seal Cove Pond— each with a 
village of the same name. Near the coast lie 
numerous islands, of which the largest ari‘ Bart- 
lett, Swan, the Cranberry Isles, and Ironbound 
and several smaller islands off Bar Harboi All 
of these islands are used as summer resorts 
Mount Desert is connc'cted witli the mainland 
by a bridge across the Narrows (above referred 
to) . 

The principal village is Bar Harbor, an un- 
incorporated settlement in Eden Township, with 
a population of about 2000, which is greatly 
augmented during the summej* It is on a 
branch of the Maine Central Railroad and is 
also served by steamship lines from New York, 
Boston, Portland, and other Atlantic coast 
ports The ocean here is often too cold for 
bathing, even in summer, and a large open-air 
sea-water swimming pool serves as a substitute 
The situation of the village is most picturesque, 
and there are a number of elaborately appointed 
hotels and many fine residences in the vicinity. 
There is a naval coaling station on the north 
shore of Eastern Bay, and Bar Harbor is fre- 
quently the rendezvous in summer of the North 
-Vtlantic squadron of th<‘ United States navy. 

First discovered by Champlain, who gave the 
island its name, Mount Desert was settled in 
1608 by French Jesuits, their colony of St 
Sauveur on Somes Sound, however, being de- 
stroyed eight years later by an exp(*dition from 
Virginia A permanent settlement here was 
effected by the English in 1701 The town of 
Mount Desert was incorporated in 1789 Since 
that date the towns of Eden, Cranberry Isles, 
Tremont, and Southwest Harbor have been 
formed from the original district and incor- 
porated, respectively, in 1796, 1830, 1848, and 
1905. Pop : Cranberry Isles, in 1910, 399, 
Eden, in 1910, 4441; Mount Desert, in 1900, 
1669; Tremont, in 1910, 1116. Consult Street, 
Mount Desert: A History (Boston, 1905) 

MOUNTED GBENADIERS. See Infantry, 
Mounted. 

MOUNTED INFANTRY. See Infantry, 

Mounted. 

MOUNTED POLICE. See Military Police 
for description of various military and semi- 
military organizations of this nature ; also 
Police 

mounted rangers. See Rangers, 

Mounted. 

MOJTNTBD SERVICE SCHOOL. One of 

the 16 or more service schools maintained in the 
military educational system of the United 
States. It is located at Fort Riley, Kans., and 
VoL. XVI.— 24 


includes the follo\\ing subschools the School 
of Equitation, the School of Farriers and Horse- 
shoers, and the School of Bakers and Cooks. 

The School of Equitation embraces four 
courses, viz, (a) the course for field officers; 

(b) the first-year course for company officers; 

(c) the second-year course for company officers; 
{d) the course in swordsmanship for noncommis- 
sioned officers. The object of the school is to 
give practical instruction in the following 
subjects 

In the course for field officers— In the methods 
of training the military horse as taught to com- 
pany officers; m the use of the cavesson and 
longe, in advanced equitation of the officer; in 
correction of vices of the horse, in jumping, in 
cross-country work; in conditioning, modern 
bleeds, crossbreeding, blodd lines, conformation, 
and points of the horse Duration of course, 
two months. 

In the course for company officers— As in- 
dicated above for field officers and, in addition, 
hippology, horseshoeing, harness and transpor- 
tation, forage, pioneer duties The duration of 
the course is one year, except for 10 selected 
graduates of the first-year course, who are given 
an additional year’s instruction in the most 
advanced work under the Saumur or French 
methods Fifteen field officers and 36 company 
officers of cavalry and field artillery constitute 
the student classes. Officers of oth(‘r branches 
of the service may be admitted upon tlie ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War 

In the course in swordsmanship, cavalry non- 
commissioned officers alone are eligible— one 
from each regiment The course is six months 

The School of Farriers and Horseshoers em- 
braces two courses: 

The course of instruction for enlisted men, 
farriers, is four months and includes the army 
horse in accident and disease, hospital work, 
first aid, bandages, treatment of wounds, 
sprains, bruises, abrasions, abscesses, opera- 
tions, dissections, determination of age, con- 
formation, defects, blemishes, lameness, and dis- 
jiensary work The course for enlisted men, 
horseshoers, includes actual work iq the shoeing 
shop in all the departments of shoeing and of 
care of feet. 

The School of Bakers and Cooks for enlisted 
men Duration of course from three to five 
months Includes practical instruction in all 
departments of cooking the government ration, 
baking bread, keeping accounts, and handling 
field bakeries in campaign About 1600 pounds 
of bread are baked daily for the use of the 
garrison stationed at this post 

The personnel of the Mounted Service School 
consists of a commandant, who is a field officer, 
usually a colonel or lieutenant colonel of 
cavalry; the school staff, the Mounted Service 
School detachment; and the officers and enlisted 
men detailed as students In addition to the 
personnel of the Mounted Service School there 
are stationed at Fort Riley, as a permanent 
garrison, a regiment of cavalry and a regiment 
of field artillery. The Field Artillery Board, 
formerly stationed at this post, has beim trans- 
ferred to Fort Sill, Okla., where the School of 
Fire for Field Artillery and the School of Mus- 
ketry are now located. See Field Artillery: 
School of Fire for Field Artillery, School 
OF Musketry; Military Education. 

MOUNT EVEREST. See Everest, Mount. 

MOUNT'FORT, William (?1664-92). An 
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English actor and playwright. As early as 1678 
he was playing in London. After 1682 he was 
a member of the company at the Theatre Koyal 
and was the creator of many parts in the drama 
of the time, besides writing and adapting sev- 
eral plays, such as The Injur'd hovcis, or the 
AnibiUom Father (published 1688) , Successful 
Strangers (1690) ; King Edward the Third 
(1691); OreenuAch Park (1601) According to 
the common account of hi.s death, Jie was assas- 
sinated Dec 9, 1692, by Capt. llichard Hill, a 
jealous admirer of Mrs Bracegirdle. Consult 
Cook, Hours unth the Players (London, 1881), 
and Cibber, Apology^ edited by Lowe (ib., 1889). 

MOUNT HELICON. See Helicon. 

MOUNT HOL'LY. A town and the county 
seat of Builington Co., N. ,7 , 20 miles east of 
Philadelphia, on BauGocas Cieck and on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad (Map* New Jeisey, C3). 
It has the Builington County Hospital, Chil- 
dren's Home, the Builington County Lyceum of 
History and Natural Science, founded in 1876, 
which possesses a library of 6500 volumes, and 
several old Colonial buildings, including a 
Friends’ meetinghouse, and a courtiiouse and 
]ail Tlie industries are represented by several 
extensive shoe factories and by machine shops, 
foundries, canneries, a hosiery null, leathei -goods 
works, a curtain factory, etc. Pop., 1900, 5168; 
1910, 5652 

MOUNT HOLYOKE (hol'yok) COLLEGE. 
An institution for the education of women at 
South Hadley, Mass. In 1837 Mount Holyoke 
Seminary was established by Maiy Lyon (qv.) , 
from this grew Mount Holyoke College, which 
received its charter in 1888. In addition to 
the regular undergi aduate courses, provision is 
made for graduate work, and special courses 
are open to teachers. The four years’ course 
includes two years of prescribed and two }ears 
of elective work, leading to the degree of A.B. 
The college offeis a large number of scholar- 
ships and four graduate fellowships There 
were enrolled in all departments, in the col- 
legiate year 1914-15, 796 students, with a fac- 
ulty and staff of 114 Upon the college campus 
of more than 150 acres, attractively laid out, 
are built. If) dormitories, Mary Lyon Hall, 
which occupies the site of the original building 
(destroyed by fire m 1896) and includes the 
chapel and oflices of administration, a well- 
equipped gymnasium, an observatory, Lydia 
Shattuck Hall for chemistry and physics ; 
Lyman Williston Hall for natural sciences; 
Dwight Memorial Art Building, a library of 
56,000 volumes, with permanent fund of $25,- 
000; a music building, the i^kinner Recitation 
Hall; and the student aluinna3 building— -the 
latter tw'o in process of construction in 1915. 
The student alumna? building will contain a 
large auditorium and offices for the various 
student and alumiiye organizations. The pro- 
ductive funds of the college amounted in 1914 
to $1,480,000, and its gross income was $344,000 
Buildings and grounds are valued at $1,128,000 
and the entire college property at $2,250,000. 
The president in 1915 was Miss Mary E. 
Woolley, A.M., LL.D„ Litt.D , L.HD. 

MOUNT HOOD. See Hood, Mount, 
mount HOOKEE. See Hooker, Mount. 

MOUNT KENIA. See Kenia, Mount. 

MOUNT KISCO. A village in Westchester 
Co., N Y., 37 miles north of New York City, on 
the New York Central Railroad. It is in a 
fertile agrioultural region and contams a fine 


public library, several fraternal organizations, 
and several beautiful estates and residences. 
The water works arc owned and operated by the 
village. Pop., 1900, 1346; 1910, 2802. 

MOUNT LEBANON. See Lebanon, Mount. 

MOUNT LOGAN. See Looan, Mount. 

MOUNT MANSFIELD. See Manseielo, 
Mount, 

MOUNT MABCY. See Marcy, Mount. 

MOUNT MOE^GAN. A municipality of 
Raglan Co., Queensland, Australia, 24 miles 
south-southwest of Rockhampton and 404 miles 
fiom Brisbane by rail (Map: Queensland, 0 7). 
It lb noted for the abundance and richness of the 
gold deposits found on tlie mountain summit 
and inclosed m a rock mass largely composed 
of iron ore and siliceous sinter The yield of 
the Mount Morgan Mine (gold and copper) was, 
111 1911, $2,733,850 Pop., 1904, 6280, 1911, 
7650 

MOUNT MOEEIS. A village in Livingston 
Co , N Y , 34 miles south by west of lvoch(‘st(T, 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, the 
Erie, the Dansville, and Mount Morns, and the 
IVnnsylvarna lailroads (Map* New York, C 5) 
Noteworthy features are the public library and 
post-office buildings and the picturesipie Genes(*c 
River High Banks Tliere ari* also canning fac- 
toiies and municipally owned water works. 
Pop., 1900, 2410, 1910, 2782 

MOUNT MOTTAEONE. See Moitarone, 
Mount 

MOUNT OF OLIVES. See Olives, Mount 

OF. 

MOUNT OF OLIVES {CJiristus am Oelherg), 
An oratorio by Beethoven (qv ), ffrst produced 
in Vienna, April 5, 1803, in the United States, 
March 24, 1833 (Boston). 

MOUNT OLIVE. A village in Macoupin 
Co., Ill, 43 miles noitheast of St Louis, Mo, 
on the Wabash, the Illinois Central, the Illi- 
nois Traction, and the Litchfield and Madison 
lailroads (Map Illinois, E 7). Tliere are ex- 
tensive coal mines, and hour milling and coal 
mining constitute the eliief uidustiies. The 
water works and electric-liglit plant are owned 
by tlie village. Pop, 1900, 2935, 1910, 3501. 

MOUNT OLIVEE. A borough in Allegheny 
Co, Pa, 2 miles from Pittsbuigh, of which it 
18 a residential subuib Pop, 1910, 4241 

MOUNT OLYMPUS. See Olympus. 

MOUNT PAENASSUS. See Parnassus. 

MOUNT PILATUS. See Pilatus. 

MOUNT PLEASANT. A town and the 
county scat of Henry Co , Iowa, 28 miles west 
by north of Burlington, on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy Railroad (Map; Iowa, F 4). 
It is the seat of a State Hospital for the Insane, 
the Iowa Wesleyan College (Mi'tliodist epis- 
copal), opened in 1844, and was until 1911 the 
seat of the German College, opened m 1873. 
It has also several sexjondary institutions, a con- 
servatory of music, and a public library. Mount 
Pleasant is the centre of a productive farming 
country and is an important shipping point for 
live stock, especially horses. There are grain 
elevators, repair shops, a planing mill, a brick 
and tile factory, a canning factory, etc. Lime- 
stone is extensively quarried in the vicinity. 
The water works and electric-light plant are 
owned by the municipality. Pop, 1900, 4109; 
1010, 3874; 1915, 4078. 

MOUNT PLEASANT. A city and* the 
county seat of Isabella Co , Mich., 54 miles west 
by north of Saginaw, on the Chippewa River 
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and on the Ann Arbor and the Pere Marquette 
railroads (Map. Michigan, E 5). It is the seat 
of the Central State Normal School and of a 
United States Government Indian School and 
has a handsome courthouse. A fertile agri- 
cultural region surrounds the city, and there 
are manufactures of lumber and various lumber 
products, flour, woolen goods, plows, foundry 
products, brick and tile, wagons, condensed milk, 
etc. The water works are owned and opeiated 
by the municipality. Pop., IflOO, 3662; 1910, 
3972. 

MOUNT PLEASANT. A town in West- 
chester Co., N. Y., 25 miles north of New York 
City, on the Hudson River and on the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad (Map: New 
York, B 1). It 18 compose^l of the villages of 
North Tarrytown, Pleasantville, Sherman Park, 
and part of Briar Cliff Manor. Among the 
noteworthy features are the Westchester County 
Hospital, St. Joseph’s Normal School, the He- 
brew Sheltering Aims, the Dominican Fatheis 
Home for Cripples, and the Cancer Hospital. 
Of interest in the vicinity aie the Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, the old Dutch chinch, and the Andrd 
Monument. The manufacture of automobiles 
constitutes the town’s chief industry Pop., 
1900, 8098, 1910, 11,803 

MOUNT PLEASANT. A borough in West- 
moreland (5o., Pa., 69 miles by rail southeast 
of Pittsburgh, on the Baltimore and Ohio and 
the Pennsylvania railroads (Map* Pennsylvania, 
C 7). Jt is the seat of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Classical and Seieritiflc Institute (Bap- 
tist) and has a fine municipal building The 
borough is the centre of an extensive coke-mak- 
ing industry and manufactures also flour, 
lumber, lion, foundry products, glass, etc Pop , 
1900, 4745, 1010, .5812 

MOUNT PLEASANT. A city and the 
county seat of Titus Co , Tex , 60 miles west 
by south of Texarkana, on the St Louis South- 
western and the Paris and Mount Pleasant rail- 
roads (Map: Texas, E 3) It is in a productive 
cotton, coin, and trucking region and has a 
hardwood heading mill. Delwood Park and the 
Red Miiieial Springs are worthy of note There 
are municipal water works Pop., 1910, 3137 

MOUNT RORAIMA. See Roraima, Mount. 

MOUNT RUWENZORI. See Ruwenzori. 

MOUNT SAINT MARY^S COLLEGE. A 
Roman Catholic college founded at Emmitsburg, 
Md , in 1808. It is controlled by a board of 
directors, of whom the Archbishop of Baltimore 
is president. The college has, in addition to the 
regular courses, a preparatory, a scientific^ and 
a business course. The total enrollment in all 
departments in 1913-14 was 355 students and 
27 instructors. A degree of A B only is con- 
ferred. The library contains about 20,000 vol- 
umes. The president in 1915 was Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Bernard J. Bradley, A.M., LL.D. 

MOUNT SHASTA. Sec Shasta, Mount. 

MOUNT SINAI. See Sinai 

MOUNT SINAI MANNA. See Manna. 

MOUNT STE'PHEN, George Stephen, first 
Babon (1829- ). Canadian capitalist and 

railway promoter, born at Dufftown, Banffshire, 
Scotland. Going to Canada in 1850, he entered 
the dry-goods business in Montreal. He suc- 
ceeded there as a cloth manufacturer and be- 
came wealthy In 1876-81 he was president of 
the Bank of Montreal. Having been successful 
in railway operations in Minnesota and Mani- 
toba, he later was conspicuous chiefly for hi» 
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e share in carrying through to completion the 
t long-delayed Canadian Pacific Railway, of which 
31 he was president in 1881-87. For his services 
i in this connection he was made Baronet by 
- Queen Victoria (1886), and the following year 
e he and Sir Donald Smith (afterward Lord 
r Strathcona) gave $500,000 each for the build- 

Y ing of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, 
in commemoration of her Majesty’s jubilee. In 

i 1888 he went to reside in England and in 1891 
), was created first Baron Mount Stephen, a title 
taken from a peak in the Rocky Mountains 
r named for him during the construction of the 
tc Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

MOUNT STERLING. A city and the county 

V scat of Montgomery Co , Ky., 33 miles east of Lex- 
f ington, on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 

(Map: Kentucky, G 3). It has a public library 
e and several private educational institutions 

Y The city controls important tobacco and cattle 
interests, and among its industries are planing 

8 mills, flouring mills, machine shops, lunch-box 
1. and glove factories, and a distillery. Pop , 1900, 

V 3561, 1010, .3032. 

6 MOUNT TACOMA. See Tacoma, Mount 

8 MOUNT-TEMPLE, William Francis 

Cowper-Temple, Baron (1811-88). An English 
politician, born in Plertfordshire. He studied 
at Eton and became an officer of the Royal Horse 
d Guards In 1835 he becam6 secretary to his 
d uncle, Lord Melbourne, who was then Prime Min- 
ister He served in Parliament for Hertford 
from 1835 to 1803 and for South Hampshire 
>*• from 1868 to 1880 and was Commissioner of 
le Works in 1860-66 lie inherited estates in Ire- 
land from his stepfather, Lord Palmerston, m 
1869 and then changed his surname to Cowper- 
> Temple In 1870 he introduced into the Edu- 
cation Bill the Cowper-Temple clause, which for- 
<3 bade religious instruction in rate-aided schools, 
it He became Baron Mount-Temple in 1880 
i- MOUNT TOM. Sec Tom, Mount 
I- MOUNT UNION. A borough in Hunting- 
e don Co., Pa., 45 miles southeast of Altoona, on 
a the Juanita River and on the Pennsylvania and ‘ 
te the East Broad Top railroads (Map: Penn- 
e sylvania, F 7). Its notewortliy features include 
Crum, Per rluzzi, and Stratford blocks and 
r. the Mount Union Library. There are silica brick- 
works, a tanning and extract plant, coal yards, 

A. foundry and machine shops, and extensive man- 
ufactories of refractories In the vicinity are 
)f found bituminous coal, a high grade of ganister 
'o rock, lire clay, and some timber. The water 
le works are owned bv the municipality Pop., 
d 1900, 1086; 1010, 3338. 

11 MOUNT UNION COLLEGE. A coeduca- 

d tional institution for higher education founded 
1 * at Alliance, Ohio, in 1816 as Mount Union Sem- 
1' inary and chartered as Mount Union College m 
r. 1858 It was the first institution in the United 
States to admit women to graduation on exact 
equality with men In 1911 Scio College of Scio, 
Ohio, was consolidated with Mount Union Col- 
lege. The college included until 1915 an acad- 
at emy which in that year was discontinued. In 
id addition to the college of liberal arts there is 
e, a conservatory of music, and a summer school 
id is maintained. Tlie total attendance in 1914-15 
c- was 742, with 252 in the college, 352 in the con- 
e- servatory, and the rest in the summer school. 
>f The college faculty numbered 19 and the instruc- 
Lil tors in tlie conservatory 16. The college campus 
i- includes 50 acres, with six buildings, a lake, 
IS two parkS) and an athletic field. It has a pro- 
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ductivo endowment of $280,000 and an annual 
income' of about $35,000. The value of the build- 
ings and grounds is about $223,000. The library 
contains about 16,000 volumes The president 
in 1015 was Rev M. C. McMaster, A.M. 

MOUNT VEBNON. The home and burial 
place of George Washington, in Fairfax Co., 
Va , on the right bank of the Potomac, J 5 
miles south of Washington, D. C. (Map: 
Virginia, G 3). The VVashington mansion, 
beautifully situated on an eminence, command- 
ing a view of the river, is of wood, two stories 
high, 06 feet long, and 30 feet deep It was 
built in 1743 by Washington’s elder brother, 
Lawrence, who called it Mount Vernon, after 
Admiral Vernon, under whom he had served in 
the British navy. A high piazza runs along the 
front of the house, winch has six rooms of mod- 
erate size on the ground floor, containing many 
objects of historical interest. Tlie plain brick 
tomb to which Washington’s remains w'eie re- 
moved from the old family vault in 1831 stands 
a few hundred yards fiom the house, near a 
wooded ravine Mount Vernon, whicli had been 
much enlarged by W’ashington, was by him be- 
queathed to Bushrod Washington, upon whose' 
death it came into the hands of John A Wash- 
ington, his nephew, who sold it in 1858 to the 
Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, which holds 
it in trust as a place of national interest Con- 
sult: B. J. Lossing, The Home of Washington 
and Its Associations^ Historical, Biographical, 
and Pictorial (new ed , New York, 1805) , Wine- 
berger, Home of Washington at Mount Vemon 
and its Associations (Washington, 1860) , T N. 
Page, Mount Vernon and its Preservation (New 
York, 1910) 

MOUNT VEBNON. A city and the county 
seat of JefTerson Co , 111 , 70 miles bv rail east by 
south of St. Louis, Mo , on the Louisville and 
Nashville, the Chicago and Eastern Illinois, the 
Southern, and the Wabash, Chester, and Westein 
railroads (Map: Illinois, G 9). It has an attrac- 
tive Supreme (’ourt building, Carnegie library, 
and Highland Park and is engaged principally 
in agiiculture, coal mining, and the manufac- 
ture of cars, machine-shop jiioducts, axe handles, 
lumber, flour, hosiery, catsup, cut glass, mat- 
tresses, etc. There are also a large grain eleva- 
tor, knitting and canning factories, and a tie- 
preserving establishment. Pop, 1900, 5216, 
1910, 8007 

MOUNT VEBNON. A city and the county 
seat of Posey Co , Ind., 20 miles west by south 
of Evansville, on the Ohio River and on the 
Louisville and Nashville and the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois railroads (Map; Indiana, B 9). 
It has a flne courthouse, a Carnegie library, and 
a handsome Soldiers and Sailors Monument 
There are manufactories of flour, liominy, lum- 
ber, foundry and machine-shop products, en- 
gines, carriages, etc. Mount Vernon is a com- 
mercial centre of considerable importance for a 
fertile region in which corn and wheat are abun- 
dant. Pop, 1900, 5132; 1910, 5503 

MOUNT VEBNON. A city in Westchester 
Co., N. Y., on Eastchester Creek, an arm of 
Long Island Sound, and the Bronx River and on 
the New York Central and Hudson River, the 
New York, Westchester, and Boston, and the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford railroads 
(Map: New York, B 2). It is chiefly a resi- 
dential suburb of New York City, which it ad- 
joins on the north It has more than 50 miles 
of well-paved and shaded streets and in the more 


elevated parts of the city, which command flne 
views of the Sound, there are costly mansions. 
Mount Vernon maintains a Carnegie library. 
Among the prominent edifices are the Lucas 
building, winch contains the city offices, the 
Mount Vernon Hospital, Proctor Theatre build- 
ing, the post office, and many churches and 
school buildings. There are manufactories of 
silver deposit, machinery, and clothing Mount 
Vernon was founded in 1852, was incorporated 
as a village in the following year, and in 1892 
was chartered as a city. The government, under 
the original charter, is vested in a mayor, elected 
every two years, and a municipal council. Pop., 
1900, 21,228; 1910, 30,919; 1914 (U. S. est ), 
35,047. 

MOUNT VEBNON. A city and the county 
seat of Knox Co , Ohio, 25 miles north by west 
of Newark, on the Kokosing River, and on tlie 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Pennsylvania rail- 
roads (Map* Ohio, F 5). It has a fine court- 
house, a public library, a large State tubercu- 
losis sanitarium, and Hiawatha Park with a 
jiieturesque lake. 'I’liere are locomotive, bridge, 
and Corliss-engine works, a large foundry, flour 
and saw mills, bent-wood works, and manufac- 
tories of furniture, glass, hoops, staves, sashes, 
and doors. The city is the centre of a fertile 
agiicultural region, and near by are found natu- 
ral gas and timber in abundance. The water 
works are owm'd by the municipality. Pop., 
1900, 0033; 1910, 9087 

MOUNT WASHINGTON. See Washing- 
ton, Mount. 

MOUNT WHITNEY. See Whitney, Mount 

MOUNT WILSON SOLAB OBSEBVA- 
TOBY OF THE Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington An astronomical observatory devoted to 
solar research and the study of stellar evolution 
^Jlic computing offices, laboratories, and instru- 
ment shops ai e at Pasadena, Cal , while the 
telescopes and other apjiaratiis for astronomical 
observations arc' at the summit of Mount Wilson 
(5880 feet), about 16 miles distant. The knowl- 
edge derived from the study of the sun, which 
is the only star sufficiently near the earth to be 
examined in detail, is applied to the interpreta- 
tion of stellar phenomena, the chief object in 
view being to throw as much light as possible on 
the evolution of stars and the structure of the 
universe. An important phase of the woik is 
the imitation of celestial phenomena in the 
I’asadena laboratories, which are equipped with 
a great variety of instruments for this purpose. 
The chief instruments on Mount Wilson include: 
(1) the Snow horizontal telescope, used daily 
for photographing the sun, both directly and 
with the spectroheliograph, which records the 
invisible clouds of calcium vapor and hydrogen 
gas in its atmosphere; (2) the 60-foot tower 
telescope, with 30-foot spectograph and spectro- 
heliograph, used chiefly for the study of the 
pressure and motions of gases at various levels 
in the solar atmosphere; (3) the 150-foot tower 
telescope, with 75-foot spectrograph and spec- 
troheliograph, mainly employed for the investi- 
gation of the magnetic phenomena of sun spots 
and of the sun as a whole; (4) the 60-inch re- 
flecting telescope, devoted to the photography, 
both direct and spectroscopic, of stars and neb- 
ul®; (5) the 100-inch reflecting telescope (not 
yet completed), which will also be used for 
stellar research. For a popular account of the 
purposes arid work of the observatory, consult 
Ten Yea/rs* Work of a Mountain Ohservatory, 
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published by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington (Washington, 1916). 

MOtJBNINa BBIDE, The. A play by Wil- 
liam Congreve (1697). The play is the source 
of the famous lines beginning, “Music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

MOXTBBING CLOAK. A handsome butter- 
fly {Euvanessa, or Vanessa^ antiopa), known in 
England as the Camberwell beauty. Jt appears 



THE MOURNING CLOAK. 


in the United States very early in the spring 
and may not infrequently be seen flying about 
on W'arm days in winter. It hibernates in tlie 
adult stage even in cold climates. According to 
Scudder it ranges from the Arctic circle to the 
thirtieth parallel of latitude. It. is purplish 
brown, with wings bordered by yellow, brown, 
and blue. The larva* are covered with black 
spines and feed gregariously on willow, elm, pop- 
lar, and hackberry, often stripping the larger 
branches of leaves. The species is two-brooded, 
and the second generation of moths appears in 
midsummer. 

MOXJBKING DOVE. The Carolina dove. 
Sec Dove. 

MOUBOMTSEV, Sergei. See Murom- 
TSEV, S. A. 

MOUBZOTJK, mo6r-z6ok'. A town, of Africa. 
See Murzuk. 

MOUSCBON, moos'kr5N'. A town of Bel- 
gium in the Province of West Flanders, situated 
near the French frontier, 32 miles southwest of 
Ghent (Map: Belgium, B 4). It is a customs 
station, has an episcopal college, and manu- 
factures furniture and cotton and woolen goods. 
Pop., 1900, 19,366; 1910, 22,188. 

MOUSE (AS., OHG. Ger. Mans, Lat. 

mu8f Gk. /jLvSf mysy OChurch Slav, myshly Skt. 
tnflsa, mouse, from muSy to steal). The word 
“mouse” was originally applied to a small rodent 
mammal, Mus rrmsoulus, now called the house 
mouse, which was formerly confined to the Old 
World, but is now cosmopolitan in its distribu- 
tion. Gradually the use of the word has ex- 
tended to other small rodents, and especially in 
compounds to mammals not rodents, and even to 
birds. This troublesome little rodent is a small 
gray creature, with a body about 3 inches long 
and a tail half that length, the ears rather 
large and very delicate, and small feet. The 
color shows considerable variation, in some cases 
having a strong brown cast, while in others it 
becomes very pale and even fades to white. In 
its habits the mouse is largely nocturnal, though 
often seen during the day. It makes its home 
in sheltered nooks and crannies, where a nest of 
rags, paper, feathers, etc., is nicely made. Mice 
are very prolific, 6 to 10 young being born at 
a time, and there are many broods during the 
year. Much has been written about the singing 


powers of the mouse, and the fact that it does 
sing is supported by the evidence of perfectly 
trustworthy witnesses. Mice are unquestionably 
fond of music, but it is not fully determined 
whether their ability to make it is normal or is 
an individual peculiarity. Some writers have 
gone so far as to assert that it is due only to a 
diseased throat. 

The name “mouse” is applied to any represen- 
tative of the genus Mus not big enough to call a 
rat. This genus is one of the largest of mam- 
malian genera, although recently there is a ten- 
dency to split the group into several. It has 
been usually defined as including upward of 130 
species, which vary considerably in size, some- 
what in color, and not a little in the softness of 
the pelage. The upper molar teeth are always 
wide, with three series of tubercles, and there- 
fore called trituberculate ; in this respect Mus 
differs from all of the native American rats and 
mice. Another characteristic of the genus is the 
long, slender, rounded tail, with whorls of scales, 
and few hairs; in some mice this is almost pre- 
hensile. Besides the common mouse the follow- 
ing may be mentioned as well-known European 
species: the wood» mouse {MuSy or ApodemuSy 
sylvaticnis) y which is a trifle larger than its cos- 
mopolitan cousin, and on account of its longer 
tail is sometimes called the long-tailed field 
mouse; it is abundant in Great Britain and is 
not(‘d for the large stores of grain which it 
hoards. The harvest mouse {MuSy or Micromys, 
minutus) is tlie smallest of British quadrupeds, 
the length exclusive of tail being only about 2|4 
inches; it occurs chiefly in the southern parts of 
England and is notable for its curious globular 
nest, composed of grass leaves and panicles 
woven together and suspended between stalks of 
grain or tall grass; a somewhat smaller species 
(MuSy or MicromySy pumilus) occurs in the south 
of Europe. Asia and Africa have many species, 
as the curious black-striped Barbary mouse, 
which looks like a miniature American ground 
squirrel. 

In America the name “mouse” is applied to a 
large number of small mammals, especially in 
such compounds as wood mouse, field mouse, etc. 
Some of these are very different from the true 
mice, but nearly all belong to the family Murid®, 
though not to the Murin® with the Old World 
mice. Many of them are voles, of the sub- 
family Microtin®, while others are vesper mice 
or white-footed mice of the subfamily Cricetin®, 
to which the hamsters also belong. A typical 
American example of this latter group is the 
well-known and widely distributed white-footed 
mouse or deer mouse {Peromyscus leucopu8)y 
wdiich is found, in some one of many local races, 
nearly throughout North America. It is about 
7 inches long, of which nearly one-half is the 
tail. The upper surface is fawn color of some 
shade, while the under parts and the feet are 
snowy white. The ears are rather large, and 
the general form and appearance delicate and 
graceful. It is found in all sorts of situations 
and even lives in houses sometimes, like the 
common mouse. In the Central and Southern 
States another species even handsomer than this 
occurs, known as the golden mouse (Peromyscus 
aureolus ) . It is golden cinnamon above and yel- 
lowish white beneath. Tlie largest and in some 
respects the most remarkable of this group is 
the rice-field mouse (Oryzomys palustris), which 
is 10 or 11 inches long, dark grizzly rat color, 
and has very harsh pelage. It is said to be more 
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like the true mice than any other American 
species. The curious little harvest mouse {Oche- 
todon, or RcithrodowtomySt kumilis) of the 
Southern States is one of the smallest of Ameri- 
can quadrupeds, being only 4 inches long, and 
half of that is tail More detailed information 
will be found under the names of these and other 
mice, as Jumping Mouse, Meadow Mouse, etc 
See also accompanying Plate of Mice and 
Jerboas 

Consult authorities cited under Mammalia. 

MOXTSE, Flying. See Flying Phalangek. 

MOTTSE BIRD. Any bird of the African 
genus Colius and family ColiidsD, a coly. These 
birds have soft gray and white plumage, conical 
brightly colored bills, and long and narrow cen- 
tral tail feathers, and take their name not only 
from their ashy plumage, but from their mouse- 
like activity in scrambling about the blanches of 
trees, where they hang head downwaid (even 
sleeping that way), and swing and twist like 
acrobats. They are enabled to do this by the 
striking peculiarity of structure in the feet, 
which have all four toes turned forward. They 
are fruit eaters, go about in small bands, but 
fly poorly, and build their nesjts in dense shrubs. 
See Plate of Kingfishers, Motmots, etc. 

MOUSE DEEB. See CiiEviiOTAiN. 

MOUSE-EAR CHICKWEED (Ccrasttum). 
A genus of numerous 8p(*cies of jdants of the 
family Caryophyllacea‘, natives of temperate 
and cold countries throughout the world Some 
of them are among common weeds; oiiiers, hav- 
ing larger flowers, are occasionally planted in 
flower borders and on rockwork The form and 
hairiness of the leaves of some species have 
given rise to the popular name 

MOUSE PISH. One of the tropical frog- 
fishes {Pterophryne Imtrxo), common in the Oulf 
of Mexico, the colors of which are highly vari- 
able. It is related to the anglers (see Angler), 
and its bait is its first dorsal spine, which is 
bifurcate. The fact that it is frequently found 
in the fields of sargasso weed of the Atlantic 
gives it a second name, saigassum fish. 

MOUSE LEMUR. A very small woolly lemur 
of Madagascar, nocturnal and mouselike in its 
appearance and habits. It is a member of the 
genus Ch%rogaleu 8 , Five species are recognized. 
See CiiiROGALE, Lemur, Plate of Lemurs. 

MOUSE TOWER. A tower built on a rock 
in the middle of the Khine near Bingen. Ac- 
cording to popular tradition, it was hastily 
erected by Archbishop Hatto 1 of Mainz (q.v. ) 
as a refuge from the swarms of mice sent to de- 
vour him in punishment for his cruelty to the 
poor, whom he burned in a granary during a 
famine. The German name Miiuseturm is prob- 
ably a popular corruption of Mautturm, toll 
tower, for which the struetuio appears to have 
been originally intended, and the legend was 
built about the name. According to some au- 
thorities, the building was a watch tower, and 
the name is referred to Old German musen^ to 
spy. It 18 now used as a signaling station for 

MOUSTERIAN (miJo-ste'ri-tm) EPOCH. 
See Paleolithic Period. 

MOUTH (AS. mnj>, Goth, mtinbs^ OHG. mund^ 
Ger. Mundf mouth; connected with Lat mentuniy 
chin, and ultimately with Skt. rtmkhd^ face). In 
an animal, the opening through which food en- 
ters the body. Not all animals have mouths, for 
certain parasitic forms, notably the tapeworm, 
lack a system for digesting food, and conse- 


quently no opening for its entrance is neceasary; 
in such cases the food is absorbed through the 
surface of the animal. The simplest form of 
mouth IB that which occurs in the Protozoa, 
where tlie food is taken into the body through 
a special opening, which is fairly constant in 
position and may be surrounded with cilia, some- 
times long Many Protozoa, as well as sponges, 
have no mouth in any true sense, as the food 
may be taken in at any part of the body surface, 
and therefore the opening has no fixed position 
and no regular size or form The mouth of 
corals, jellyfish, sea anemones, and other cmlen- 
terates is simply an opening, almost always 
central in position, on tlie lower surface m free- 
swimming forms, on the upper surface in fixed 
forms. It is usually circular, but may be ilat- 
tened, and in one group of jellyfish it is divided 
uj) into four or more, sometimes innuni(*ral)le, 
small openings, by the growing together of tiie 
lobes on its margin. In the flatworms the mouth 
IS usually circular and is often in the centre of 
a sucker, but its position is variable, though it 
is always on the ventral side. It may be near 
the anterior end of the animal, but it is more 
often at the centre and is sometimes posterior 
Among the various classes of worms the mouth 
is always anterior, and often terminal, though 
more often on the lower side of one of the first 
segments or, in unsi'gmented forms, in a similar 
position In bloodsuckers it lies in the centre 
of a powerful sucker, and is provided with three 
chitmous jaws, in vegetable-eating and some 
carnivorous forms (nemertines) it is a simple 
opening without ]aws, while in such active car- 
nivorous woims as Nereis it is piovided with 
powerful jaws These jaws, however, are clearly 
inodille^d segmental apjamdages, and are practi- 
cally feet which have become modified to assist 
m seizing food or forcing it into the mouth. In 
the crustaceans, insects, spiders, and the like 
(arthropods) the moutli is more or less ter- 
minal and IS provided with lateral jaws; some- 
times as many as eight jiairs of appendages are 
modified to seive for this purpose. The struc- 
ture and arrangement of the mouth parts in in- 
sects are very complicated and are of groat im- 
portance in classification Roughly they may be 
grouped as biting, wiien there are freely movable 
lateral ]aw8 which seize and cut or tear the food , 
piercing^ when the various parts are more or less 
unit(*(l to form a sharp, piercing instrument, 
which penetrates animal or plant membranes in 
search of the fluid food, winch is then sucked; 
sucking, whim the parts are united to form a 
suctorial tube, with no adaptation for piercing. 

Among echinoderrns the mouth shows consider- 
able variety of form. In mollusks tlie mouth is 
generally anterior and often ventral, but it iS 
frequently terminal. In the devilfish, squids, 
and the like, it is 111 the centre of the foot. In 
the clams and other lamellibranchs there are 
special organs of sense, known as labial palps, 
on each side of the mouth, but there is no tongue, 
while in all other mollusks a tongue covered 
with teeth and known as the radula is present. 
The cephalopods (squids and the like) have 
powerful jaws, arranged like the beak of a par- 
rot, but in all other mollusks the jaws are small 
and rather weak, sometimes three in number, 
or they may be wholly wanting, as in the 
lamellibranchs. 

In the vertebrates we find the formation of 
the mouth is used by some writers to divide 
them into two contrasted groups, the cyclostomes 



MICE AND JERBOAS 



1. AMERICAN JUMPING MOUSE (Zapus Hudsonlus). 

2. EGYPTIAN JERBOA (DIpus /Egypticus). 

3. YARKAND JERBOA (Euohoreutes naso). 

4. KIRGHIZ JERBOA (Alaotaga daoumana). 


5. BARBARY STRIPED MOUSE (Mus Barbarua). 

6. HOUSE-MOUSE (Mua muaoulus). 

7. HARVEST-MOUSE (Mua mlnutua). 

8. MEADOW-MOUSE (Mlcrotua Pannaylvanicua). 
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or round mouths and the gnathostomea or jaw 
mouths. The round mouths include only three 
or four genera, and are characterized by the ab- 
sence of jaws, the mouth serving as a sucking 
organ Tlie surface of this mouth sucker bears 
characteristic horny teeth. All the other ver- 
tebrates are gnathostomcs, provided with verti- 
cally moving upper and lower jaws, one or both 
of which, except m birds, turtles, and some 
whales, bear teeth There are also a tongue and 
various glands, notably the salivary glands. 
True lips, provided with muscles, are character- 
istic of mammals, but are also found in dlpnoid 
fishes. In many mammals the sides of the buc- 
cal cavity — 1 e , the space outside the jaws — are 
enlarged to form cheek pouches, of use as food 
reservoiis. Tlie origin of the vertebrate mouth 
has been a matter of much discussion and is 
closely associated with the still more funda- 
mental question of the origin of the skull Ap- 
parently, however, the jaws arise as modifica- 
tions of the first branchial arch, which becom(‘S 
divided into two parts, the proximal giving rise 
to the quadrate bone, which gives rise to an 
anterior process, forming a sort of primary 
upper jaw; the distal part is the cartilage of 
Meckel, the basis of the lower jaw 

See Alimentaky System, Gland, Skull; 
Teei’ii, Tongue. 

MOUTH, Diseases of the. From its situ- 
ation at the portal of the digestive tract, the 
mucous membrane lining this cavity is peculiarly 
exposed to many forms of irritation and infec- 
tion. The following are the principal forms of 
inflammation of the mouth, or stomattUs (Gk 
(TTdfiay stoma, the mouth), as it is termed by 
nosologists ; 

1. Acute catarrhal stomatitis, which may ex- 
tend over the mouth, including the tongue, or 
may occur in limited aieas, is seen in children, 
associated with dentition or gastrointestinal dis- 
turbances, and in adults following excessive 
smoking or the taking of hot or too highly sea- 
soned food. It is a frequent concomitant of in- 
digestion and febrile diseases, but is more com- 
monly a complication of otli(‘r diseases than an 
original affection. In ordinary cases a simple 
mouth wash composed of a solution of borax and 
honey, and gentle catharsis, will effect a rapid 
cure. 

2. Parasitic stomatitis, a diffuse inflamma- 
tion with the formation of patches of false mem- 
brane, 18 caused by a fungus — the Saccharomyces 
albicans, also known as Oidium albicans It 
occurs most commonly m young children, and is 
described under its popular name, Tukush. 

3. Aphthous stomatitis, also known as her- 
petic, follicular, or vesicular stomatitis, is an 
inflammation of the follicles of the mucous 
membrane and is described in the article 
Aphtha. 

^ 4. Ulcerative stomatitis, sometimes called 
fetid stomatitis, or putrid sore mouth, generally 
occurs in children after the first dentition and 
is associated with defective hygienic and sani- 
tary conditions. The ulcerative process begins 
usually at the margin of the gums and extends 
along the gum lines of the jaws. The bases of 
the ulcers are covered with a grayish -white 
adherent membrane. The swelling of the ad- 
jacent parts IS often so considerable as to be 
apparent externally. There is a copious flow 
of saliva, and the brcatli is very offensive. The 
ulceration may continue for weeks, or even 
months, but always yields to treatment The 


febrile symptoms and the constipation which 
are usually present must be combated in the 
ordinary way Perhaps the best general method 
of treating the disease is by the adminis- 
tration of small doses of chlorate of potash 
and by frequently washing the mouth with a 
weak solution of the same drug, or of borax, 
sodium salicylate, or hydrogen peroxide. 

5 Gangrenous stomatitis, cancrum oris, or 
noma, is the most severe form of stomatitis and 
occurs as a rule m feeble children between two 
and five years old during convalescence from 
the acute fevers It occurs frequently in insti- 
tutions, is believed to be mildly contagious, and 
is associated with the presence of Vincent’s 
microiirganisms. The disease is characterized 
liy a rapidly progressing gangrene, beginning 
on the checks or gums, resulting in extensive 
destruction of the soft tissues, at times even 
invading the jawbones and ears The constitu- 
tional disturbance is great and the prostration 
extreme, and the case usually terminates in 
death Treatment is unsatisfactory. Early 
destruction of the ulcer by tlu* cautery, careful 
nourishment, and free stimulation may arrest 
the disease Salvarsan ( q v. ) has been sug- 
gested as a remedy. 

6. Mercurial stomatitis and other diseases of 
the mouth are noticed in the articles Gums, 
Disease of; Ranitia; Salivation, Scuavy; 
Thrush; Tongue, Tumor (for cancer) Con- 
sult J. S Marshall, Mouth Hygiene and Mouth 
Hepsis (Philadelphia, 1912), and Broomell and 
Fischelis, Anatom 1 / and Histology of the Mouth 
and Teeth (4th ed , ib , 191.3) 

MOUTON, moo-ton', Alexander (1804-85). 
An American politician, born in what is now 
Lafaj^ette Parish, La He graduated at George- 
town (jollege (District of Goluinbia), studied 
law, and ixas admitted to the bar in 1825 In 
1820 he was elected to the Lower House of the 
Legislature and was Speaker in 18.31-32. He 
was a presidential electoi in 1828, 1832, and 
18.16, and in 1837 was deeded to the United 
States Senate He resigned in 1842 to accept 
the nomination for Governor of Louisiana, was 
elected, and served fiom 1843 till the adoption 
of the new constitution in 1840 He was presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Railway Convention in 
1853 and a delegate to the National Democratic 
Conventions in 1850 and 1800 In 1801 he pre- 
sided over the Louisiana convention called to 
consider the question of seceding from the Union. 
In the latter part of the same year he was a can- 
didate for the Confederate Senate, but failed to 
be elected and then retired to his plantation, 
w^heie he spent the remainder of his life. 

MOUTON, raoo'tON', Georges. See Lobau, 
Count de. 

MOVABLES (OF. movable, mouvable, Fr 
mouvahle, from Lat. movere, to move) Such 
subiects of property as can be moved or trans- 
ported from one place to anothei The term 
is used as contradistinguished from things im- 
movable, as lands and chattels which have be- 
come definitely and permanently attached to 
land as fixtures. The terms ^‘movable” and 
‘‘immovables’’ are sometimes inaccurately em- 
ployed as identical in meaning with personal 
and real property, respectively. While most 
movable chattels are personal nroperty, some, 
as heirlooms, are classed as real property, and 
many important estates or interests in land, 
as mortgages and leaseholds, are classed as 
personal property. Moreover, there are many 
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kinds of property, of an intangible or incor- 
poreal character, to which the terms ‘‘movable” 
and “immovable” are wholly inapplicable, such 
as debts and other choses in action, patent 
rights, copyrights, shares of stock in corpora- 
tions, annuities, titles of honor, etc. These are 
variously classified as real or personal property. 

In Scots law the word “movables” is used as 
contradistinguished from heritable property, 
and 18 practically synonymous with personal 
property in American and English law. See 
Chattel; Peesonal Property, Real Property 

MOVEMENT. Several modes of movement 
are manifested in plants and plant organs. 
Some of the lower foims (bacteria, algae, and 
fungi) exhibit movements of locomotion in cer- 
tain stages, swimming freely in the water 40 
which they are found. The same is true of the 
zobspores and conjugating sexual cells (gametes) 
of many plants which themselves are not mo- 
tile. Also, the plasmodia of slime molds show 
a peculiar flowing of the protoplasm which re- 
sults in motion from one place on the substra- 
tum to another. This is called amoeboid move- 
ment. (For directive locomotor movements see 
Chemotaxis, Piiototaxis; Taxis; etc ) An- 
other kind of movement often met with in 
plants is the so-called hygroscopic movement 
This is shown by the awns of certain grasses 
and other fruits (seeds) (Fig. 1 ), by the valves 
of many seed pods (Fig 2 ), by the teeth of the 
peristome of moss capsules, and by the elaters 
of liverworts, lioisetails, 

{JHquiaetum) , etc It is a I 

phenomenon having no con- I 

nection whatever witli the | 

vitality of the parts, being | 

due merely to unequal swell- fl 

ing or shrinkage (i.e, warp- | 

ing) of the different tissues i 

by reason of tlieir unequal I 


that exhibited by the leaves of the so-called sen- 
sitive plants. The best example of this is found 
in the mimosa of greenhouses. When this plant 







Fig 2 hygroscopic movements of the valves of seed 

PODS 

1, Campanula ranunculoides o, wIipd dry, h, when wet. 
2, Linana 7na(edotuui a, when dry, 6, when wot 

is jarred, struck, locally burned, or injured other- 
wise, its leaves suddenly collapse, even those 
at a distance fiom the shock Its leaves are 
doubly compound, and in closing the pinnules 
rise so that the upper faces of opposite ones 
are brought together, the pinna? drop downward 
and forward, wlnle the whole leaf sinks (Fig. 
. 3 ). If a shock be given to one pinnule, the dis- 
turbance there set up, if severe enough, is 
propagated to other parts of the same leaf and 







Fig. 1 FRUIT OF erodium oruinttm 

a, when wet; 6, when dry, the straightening of h when 
tip 18 caught in grass and the awn absorbs moisture bores 
the seed-oontaimng lower part into the soil and so plants it. 

absorption or loss of water; and this depends 
on the unlike composition of the material of the 
cell walls. 

From a physiological point of view perhaps 
the most important form of plant movement is 


Fig 3. leaf of the sensitive plant {Mimoaa). 
a, m light when undisturbed, b, after shaking. 

even to other leaves. Almost any portion of the 
plant can receive a stimulus in this way and 
pass it on to other regions The organs which 
execute the visible response are motor organs 
( see Motor Organ ) , cushions of tissue ( pulvini ) 
situated one at the base of the leaf, of each 
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pinna, and of each pinnule. Indigenoua plants 
which show this reaction, though not so strik- 
ingly, are the common oxalis and different 
species of Oaasta. 

The so-called “sleep movements” of leaves of 
the pea family, OmhSt etc., are executed by the 
same motor organs, which, however, are often 
less perfectly developed. These movements 
consist of changes in the position of the leaf 
following variations in the intensity of illumina- 
tion, so that these leaves have a nocturnal and 
a diurnal position Hence the misleading ex- 
pression “sleep movements ” 

For a discussion of the variety of movements 
of plants in response to stimulation, which are 
brought about by unequal growth on opposite 
sides of an organ, see Chemotropism ; Elec- 
TROTBOPISM, GeOTEOPISM IN PLANTS; HeLIOT- 
ROPiSM; Rheoteopism; Theemotropism. See 
also Locomotion ; Myxomycetes ; Rotation ; 
Sleep of Plants. 

MOVEMENT. A musical term denoting a 
division of a cyclical composition. As early as 
the sixteenth century a number of dances were 
loosely joined together, the only rule followed 
being that all should be in the same key and 
that the tempo (fast, slow) should alternate. 
This gave rise to the suite ( q.v ) , but the 
modern symphony or sonata was developed 
from the old overture, which consisted of three 
parts, a fast one followed by a slow one with 
the first part repeated Gradually the three 
parts were separated and became distinct 
movements In the sonata the first movement 
is always written in a particular form called 
sonata form. The different movements are in 
different (but 1 elated) keys The first and 
last are always in the same key, which is there- 
fore spoken of as the key of the cyclical com- 
position. When tlie first movement is in the 
minor, the last is generally in the relative 
major. Each movement has its own themes. 
Occasionally, however, a composer introduces in 
a later movement (generally the finale) a 
theme from a former movement. The number 
of movements depends upon the character of 
the comjiosition. In works written in sonata 
form the usual number is three for sonatas 
and four for symphonies In suites the num- 
ber varies from four to eight See Form ; 
Overture; Sonata; Suite; Symphony. 

MOVEMENT, Perception of. We may per- 
ceive movements of a part of the body, move- 
ments on the surface of the body, and move- 
ments of objects in space, ie, we may have 
kinaesthetic, cutaneous, and visual perceptions 
of movement. Psychologically, movement is a 
composite perception made up of spatial and 
temporal perceptions (See Duration; Exten- 
sion; Locality.) When we perceive an object 
as moving, it occupies different positions in 
space during a certain time. But the character- 
istic thing about the perception of movement is 
that there is no successive localization of an 
object, with temporal pauses between; the ob- 
ject is perceived as changing its position con- 
tinuously; and it is the continuity of movement, 
therefore, that first offers itself for explana- 
tion. It has been held that the sensory basis of 
continuity is to be found in the positive after- 
image. (See Afterimages.) Since sensation 
continues for a time after the cessation of 
stimulus, the gap between the sensations set up 
at the beginning and end of the movement is 
thus filled in, and changes in the intensity of 


the afterimage, aided by cortical disposition, 
furnish the ni'cessary clews for tlie perception 
In the cutaneous and kmsesthetic fields this 
theory seems adequate to the facts; but m the 
case of visual movement there are difficulties. 
It is well known that, if discrete phases of 
some objective movement be thrown upon the 
retina in rapid succession, by an instrument 
like the stroboscope or the moving-picture ma- 
chine, the perception of movement will result. 
This illusion was formerly explained by refer- 
ence to the positive afterimage, but recent ex- 
periments discredit that theory completely by 
showing that perceptions of movement may be 
obtained from nonmoving objects If, eg, a 
short vertical line is drawn at the end, and a 
short horizontal line at the middle, of a strobo- 
scopic strip, and if the strip is revolved 8lov^ly 
in the cylinder, the two lines appear, succes- 
sively, as discrete objects; if revolved rapidly, 
the two lines appear as a right angle, but if it 
is turned at a rate between these two extremes, 
the lines are seen to move, the vertical turning 
down, the horizontal up, through the angle of 
90°. Afterimages are out of the question, and 
explanation by way of cortical disposition fails 
because the experience seems to be entirely 
new An hypothetical movement centre in the 
brain has been suggested; but a more likely 
theory supposes a cortical short circuit. 

Numerous experiments have been made to 
determine the quantitative aspects of the per- 
ception of movement, its extent and duration. 
Estimations of the extent of the movement of 
some part of the body appear to be founded on a 
fusion of articulai, muscular, and tendinous 
sensations, and peihaps also cutaneous pres- 
sure (See Muscle Sense ) The actual limi- 
nal excursion has been found to be least in 
the case of the larger joints (0.22° to 0.60° for 
shoulder, hip, elbow), greatest for the smaller 
joints (0.50° to 1.30° for knee, finger, ankle). 

But our ideas of the extent of movement are 
not limited to those which refer to members of 
our body; we can also estimate the extent of 
the movement of an olijeet felt (skin) or of an 
object seen (eye) A stimulus moving over the 
skin excites end organs of pressure which pos- 
sess different “local signs.” If the first local 
sign has not lapsed from consciousness when 
the last is reached, we are able to estimate the 
extent of the movement in purely cutaneous 
terms; otherwise we may make judgments in 
visual terms. Tlie least noticeable extent of 
cutaneous movement depends upon the place 
stimulated, the intensity of the pressure, and 
the rate and direction of the motion. On the 
forehead it may amount to 10 millimeters A 
very slow movement may pass unnoticed 
Movements lengthwise of a limb are less readily 
noted than movements crosswise, on account of 
the distribution of the nerve endings in the 
skin. Movement is often noted before direction 
of movement, either because the starting point 
is forgotten or because the judgment “move- 
ment” is more easily aroused than the judg- 
ment “movement in this direction.” The visual 
idea of extent of movement may be variously 
formed. 1. If the eyes remain fixed while the 
object moves across the visual field, the estima- 
tion results from the stimulation of different 
local signs in a manner analogous to that of 
the purely cutaneous estimation At the fovea 
the least noticeable amount of movement is 
probably about equal to the minimum visibile; 
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but in inditeot vision it is only about a quarter 
of the limen of spatial duality. (8oe Kxtkn- 
siON.) 2. If the fixation point of the eyes fol- 
lows the moving object, the estimation of the 
extent of movement of the object is made in 
terms of the strain, pressure, and articular 
sensations evoked by the movements of the eyes 
in their sockets, of the head upon the shoulders, 
or of the body as a wliole. Without the aid 
of some fixed point of reference, such as is 
actually used in eye measurement (see Exten- 
sion) and convergence, estimations of this sec- 
ond type are extremely uncertain, on account 
of the occurrence of unnoticed movements of the 
eyes themselves. 

Turning to the temporal aspect of the per- 
ception of movement, we can say in general 
that quick movements are more readily noted 
than slow, whether they appeal to subcutaneous 
tissues, skin, or eye. On the skin a uniform 
rate in the stimulus is not perceived as a uni- 
form rate in sensation, for a given movement 
appears more rapid where localization is more 
accurate. The slowiest perceptible visual move- 
ment is at the rate of 0 0028 millimeter per 
second In discriminating betwoon two differ- 
ent rates the optimal speed is rather slow', be- 
cause rates of movement which are at all 
quick are confused by the persistence of the 
excitation m the form of afterimages 

Finally, rate of movement, or, more strictly, a 
change in the rate of movement of the body as 
a whole, is perceptible, although no estimation 
of the extent of sucli a movement is possible 
Upon vehicles like elevators, boats, etc., where 
there is little jar, it is easy to observe that, 
once the speed is uniform, it is impossible to 
perceive any motion, acceleration or diminution 
of this rate, however, sets up certain sensations 
due to the inertia of the body, and perhaps, too, 
other sensations mediated by the semicircular 
canals and otolith apparatus. See Static 
Sense. 
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MOVEMENT CTTKE. See Mechanotherapy. 

MOVENDO. See Mancando. 

MOVERS, mO'v^rs, Franz Karl (1806-56). 
A German divine and Orientalist. He was born 
at Koeafeld, Prussia, and was educated at 
Mfinster and Bonn After being settled for six 
years over a church in Berkum, he was in 1839 
appointed professor of Old Testament theology 
in the University of Breslau, where he remained 
until hia death. His elaborate and scholarly 
treatise on the Phcsnicians, Die Phonizier (vol. 
i, 1841; vol. ii, 1849-56), and as addition 
Phbnizische Tewte (1845-47), fs his best-known 
work. He also wrote Kritisnhe Tinier suchungen 
Uher die MhUsohe Chromk (1834) and the im- 
portant dissertation De Xltnmque Fecensionia 
Vatimtorum Jeremies Indole et Origine ( 1837). 


MO'VILLB. A seaport, market town, and 
summer bathing resort in County Donegal, Ire- 
land, on Lough Foyle, 17 miles north-northeast 
of Londonderry (Map Ireland, D 1). It is 
‘noted as a port of call of the Anchor and the 
Allan line steamers from New York to Glas- 
gow. Pop., 1911, 1016. 

MOVIMAN, m6-ve'm«n. The language of 
the Movinas (Mobinas) of Bolivia, South 
America, on the shores of Rfo Maraor6 and Kfo 
Yacuma, about lat. 14® S. They are now 
civilized and very cleanly Vocabularies of 
their language show but faint resemblances 
with any other. Consult D G. Brinton, The 
American Race (New York, 1891), and A F 
Chamberlain in Journ>al de la Boci6t6 des 
Am^ricanistes de Paris, N. s , vol. vii (Paris, 
1910). 

MOVING-PICTURE PLAY. The moving, 
picture play as a distinet artistic fonn grew' 
out of t]u‘ moving picture in much the same' wav 
as the regular drama developi^d from the ciude 
mimicry of early times 'Ilic process of evolu- 
tion in the one case, however, occupied only a 
few yeais, while in the other it extended over 
centuries. Just as th(‘ most primitive forms of 
drama were probably no more than rude at- 
tempts to portray or caricature actual events in 
the lives of persons and animals, so tlie first 
moving pictures were mere photographic tran- 
scripts from life, with little or no attempt at 
artistic ariangement 

But when the puhlie had once become accus- 
tomed to the novelty of the moving jneture there 
'was a natural falling off in attendance at tin* 
places of exhibition, and it became necessary to 
invent some further means of entcitainment 
The exhibitors hit upon tin* obvious device of 
telling a story by means of the pictures At 
first the attempts were confined laigely to 
broad comedy or farce of tlie slap-stiek variety, 
hut the popular success of these crude efforts 
opened the eyes of both public and producers to 
the artistic possibilities of the new form of 
entertainment, and photographic dramatizations 
of popular stories and plays began to appear 

These attempts at storv-tolli ng were decided 
improv(*ments over the original pictuies They 
M'ere far from satisfactory, however, because the 
producers had not yet realized that a new tech- 
nique was necessary and were trying merely to 
duplicate the effects of the legitimate stage It 
'was only after long experimimt that the ad- 
vantages and limitations of the art as a distinet 
form revealed themsidves and tlie moving-picture 
play as we know it to-day was evolved 

Teelinioally the new form is perhaps more 
closely related to pantomime than to drama 
There is this essential difference, however: in 
pantomime we accept the convention that there 
18 a race of beings wdioae natural language is 
gesture and who are therefore capable of ex- 
pressing all their thoughts and emotions with- 
out the assistance of words, while in the motion 
picture we imagine the characters to be speaking 
as in ordinary life though, by convention, we are 
unable to bear them. 

It IS this convention of silence which has 
imposed the chief limitations on the moving- 
picture play as an artistic form An effort has 
been made to ov(*rcome it by the introduction 
of the phonograph as an accessory, but so far 
the results have been unsatisfactory So long 
as the characters in the moving^picture play can 
express nothing that • cannot be conveyed by 
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meanB of gesture or facial expression the mov- 
ing-picture playwright is necessarily limited in 
the choice and treatment of his theme to the 
more elemental emotions. The moving-picture 
play does not, therefore, attempt to deal in 
psychological subtleties or nice shades of char- 
acter, but relies for its effect mainly on plot, as 
does the pantomime. It has an advantage over 
pantomime, though, in its use of captions or 
leaders. Tliese are printed matter — inscrip- 
tions, letters, dialogue, headings, etc. — thrown 
on the screen to explain a scene or sequence of 
scenes that would not be intelligible from the 
acting alone. The tendency, however, is to 
dispense with these devices wherever possible 
and allow the story to unfold itself in action 

In structure the moving-picture play follows 
the Elizabethan rather than the modern tradi- 
tion. Change of scene is frequent, and there is 
no obligation on the part of the playwright to 
arrange the events of his story so as to fall into 
the ordinary divisions of time and space which 
is obligatoiy to the contemporary legitimate 
dramatist If in the course of the play some of 
the characteis move from Euiope to America, 
the spectators may take passage with them and 
witness the events on the jouiney , if the hero 
and heroine steal into the garden for live min- 
utes, tliey may follow and sec* precisely what 
happens instead of trusting th(‘ir report when 
they return to the drawing room 'Jliis fle\- 
ibihty of form lends an inifiression of greater 
continuity in action and makes possiiile a wcaltli 
of detail and added air of veracity that renders 
the moving-picture play a dnngerons rival to 
the type of regular diama in whicli character 
and psychology are suhordinato to ])lot ^ Al- 
ready there is a tendency on the part of writeis 
of melodrama to imitate the dramaturgy of the 
moving-pieture play It is too early to forecast 
the result. They can scarcely hope to rival the 
camera in this field, any mor(* than to invade 
the domain of psychology and charactei analysis. 

MOVING PICTURES. The r(*prosentation, 
suitably enlarged on a screen, (d a scries of 
photographs of objects in motion made on a 
ribbon-like film of sensitized celluloid, by 


the exposure, a rotating shutter, an integral 
part of the machine, in the meantime operating 
to prevent access of light to the film during the 
time required to move it into position for the 
next exposure After the film negative is de- 
veloped, a positive is made by contact printing 
on a similar kind of film, ana the latter, wound 
on a reel, is placed in a machine in which it 
is unwound, and while kept at a proper degree 
of tension it passes through a projection lan- 
tern provided with a iiowerful light. The 
magnified image of every picture on the film 
is projected in succession upon a screen or 
wdiite surface in a darkened room, where the 
resultant effect, viz , tlic illusion of the repre- 
sentation of obj'ects in actual and natural mo- 
tion, may be observed by a large number of 
persons at one time. The sensitized films aie 
made about 1 000 feet in length . each picture is 
by 1 inch in size, the standard aperture on 
the projection machine l)ciiig by inch. 

The moving-picture illusion depends upon the 
fact that an impression lecoived by the retina 
of the eye lasts for a short interval after the 
stimulus giving rise to the impression has 
coa«ed This is commonly known as the per- 
sistence of vision, and its duration may vary 
from one-tenth to about one-fiftieth of a sec- 
ond. In the eaily part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury several intciesting pieces of sciimtific ap- 
paratus were developi'd for combining a senes 
of pictures represtaiting bodies in motion, which 
produced the illusion of mptum. One of the 
earliest of these was the stroboscope (q.v.), 
which consisted of a disk having a series of 
ladial silts cut near its circumference Repre- 
sentations of successive phases of a movement 
when lapidly moved as on the pori]diery of a 
second disk and viewed through these slits in 
the first disk also in revolution had an ap- 
parent motion that depended upon the relative 
motion of disk and moving body 

About 1845 the zoetrojie was developed, con- 
sisting of a cylinder revolving on a vertical 
axis and having a number of vertical slits cut 
near the top On the inside surface of the 
evlinder was placed a strip of paper having on 



means of a specially constructed camera, con- 
taining mechanism foi alternately exposing and 
moving the film at a high rate of speed, in con- 
nection with a revolving shutter which prevents 
access of light througli the camera lens to the 
film while the latter is being shifted from one 
position of exposure to another. In making the 
original photograph the film is placed on a 
reel in the camera and unwound by a hand- 
driven mechanism that advances it into a posi- 
tion where it is momentarily stationary during 


it a senes of pictures representing an object in 
successive stages of motion, as, eg, a horse 
running. An observer looking through the 
slits at the moving picture inside the cylinder 
saw the object apparently in motion repeating 
the cycle of movement with every revolution 
of the apparatus See Ttxuston 

In 1877 Eadweard Muybridge, in America, 
made a senes of photographs of horses in 
tion, employing glass dry plates, as ^ at this 
time sensitized films had not been invented. 
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The horses were photographed at various points 
of their progress around a race track by plac- 
ing along the track at certain intervals a bat- 
tery of cameras in proximity, whose shutters 
w«re operated by a string broken by a horse as 
it passed along. In this way was secured a 
series of pictures which, while they showed 
the true position of the animal from the par- 
ticular spot where the camera was placed at 
given instants, did not contain the essential 
elements of true moving pictures, as there was 
no exact regularity in the inteival between 
exposures Incidentally, liowever, they aroused 
a great deal of discussion among anatomists 
and artists, and settl(*d conclusively some ques- 
tions that had been in dispute' between them 
These pictures if combined did not possess that 
continuity of siiecession necessary to furnish 
the illusion to an observer of the horse moving 
in a natural manner, for m making the 
originals tliere was a space between any two 
cameras in which the position of the horse was 
not photographed, consequently on combining 
these successive camera i words they vere not 
consecutivi' At the time the pictures were 

made, however, they marked a decided advance 
in the art of photographing objects m motion 
The kinetoscope ( q v ) , brought out by Edi- 
son in 1893, and independently developed in a 
modified foirn by Lumiore, Paul, and others 
shortly after, comprised a maciiiue operated 
by hand oi by (‘loctric motor for moving a 
transparent film in fiont of an aperture, 
through which an‘ observer miglit view a eon- 
sociitive senes of pictures by the aid of a lens, 



DOUBLE-CONE SHUTTER OF PROJECTION APPARATUS 

Position of the shutter when intenmttent sprocket stops 
The small wings pass m front of the light aperture when the 
nlm 18 movmg 

suitable illumination of the film being provided 
A modification of this apparatus allows the 
image of the film enlarged to be thrown by a 
suitable lantern so as to form magnified images 
of the photographs upon a screen This in es- 
sence 18 the modern moving-picture machine. 
When projected at the? rate of 16 to 20 pictures 
per second, one visual impression does not 
entirely die out before another succeeds it, and 
tiie illusion of actual motion results. 

The shutter of the projection lantern inter- 
rupts the light for the short interval of time 
necessary to move the film into a new position 
and avoids blurring of successive impressions 
in the mind of the observer. Thus the motion 
of the film in a projection machine is an in- 
termittent one, each picture being projected 
on the screen for an instant: then, the shutter 


coming into operation, the film is shifted so as 
to place the next picture in position for pro- 
jection and the shutter opened, repeating the 



operation to the t'lid of the film A slower 
speed than 16 per se'cond causes an impression 
of tlickor and fatigue to the eye and produces 
an unsatisfactory picture For the same rea- 
son it IS possible for sjiecial purposes, as well 
as for giotes<|iie and eoniedy films, so to 
speed up the piojeetion machine that the ob- 
jects appear to move at an exaggerated velocity 
not attained in tlie original motion 

Dowser D^rajpct/on M^ch/ne 



COMPLETE INSTALLATION OP PROJECTION APPARATUS. 


For the actual taking of the pictures there 
have been developed many ingenious forms of 
cameras following the fundamentals already 
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outlined, but carefully perfected as regards 
mechanical details and facility of operation. 
This is true not only with regard to the de- 
mands of the great moving-picture industry 
but also with reference to poi tabic designs for 
military and aeronautical purposes, as well as 
for the study of wild life, exploration, etc. 

Likewise projection machines have been de- 
veloped to a high degree of mechanical perfec- 
tion. Since the magnification of the pictures 
18 very great, approximately 35,000 times, any 
minute defect in the machine that would pro- 
duce an irregular feeding of the film, or cause 
a sudden jar or vibration to it, is intensified 
in the same proportion on the 
screen. While these machines are 
built to operate either by hand 
or by an electric motor, the 
former mode is often prescribed 
by city ordinances on account of 
the necessity of stopping instantly 
in case the film catches fire The 
films are made with a row of 
perforations on each edge, which 
are engaged by the tc'cth of 
sprocket wheels on the machine, 
both above and below the lantern 
aperture, to insure a unifoim rate 
of feeding and withdrawing the 
film and to avoid the buckling or 
undue accumulation of it at pl<ic(\s 
where it would be likidy to become 
Ignited and cause a panic in the 
audience 

Until a short time ago fires in 
moving-picture theatres wcie of 
common occurrence, originating at 
or near the projection machine 
and caused by the ignition of the 
film The usual cause was an 
accidental stoppage of the motion 
of the film I)y some defect in the 
machine itsidf or by carelessness 
or inattention on the part of the 
operator, foi as soon as the film 
stops, the heat radiated by the 
arc lamp and concentrated by the 
lens on the film develops sucli a 
high temperature that the lattei 
may be instantly ignited, unless 
an automatic shuttcT, to operate 
the moment the film stops, is 
provided Another cause of sucli 
fires IS insufficient protection af- 
forded the film after it has passed 
in front of the lens If it is ex- 
posed underneath the projection 
machine, it may become ignited 
by an incandescent particle of carbon thrown 
oif from the are lam|i. The dang(*i of file and 
the more serious panic incident to the igni- 
tion of the film lias been largely diminislied 
by inclosing the machine and ojieraioi in a 
noncomhustihle bootli or compartment of tile 
or asbestos, to which no one hut tin* opeiator 
lias access, and providing it with a small win- 
dow through whicdi the light from tlu* lan- 
tern may pass to the siuetai ami witii a non- 
eombustible dooi that must be kepi abut. 
By better design and eonatruetioii of the ina- 
eliine, providing more perfect protection of the 
film, by causing it to pass through narrow 
slots or fire gates above and below the beam 
of light, and by a metal shutter which auto- 
matically drops between lens and film the mo- 


ment tlu* latter stops, fires have been reduced 
in number, and insurance and State or munic- 
ipal regulations are now generally quite strict 
and enforced in this field. 

The human as well as the mechanical fea- 
tures also have received attention, and the 
complication of apparatus involved in pro- 
jecting moving pictuics has led to the devel- 
opment of a class of employees as operators 
that posst'ss considerable experience, judgment, 
and skill in securing unimrmly satisfactory 
results on the screens These' men are often 
lecimted from spot-light operators and elec- 
trical workers of the stage, and while the 


MOVlNO-l*lCTmiK-PKOJiS('TIO*N APl'A.KATCb 

Detail ot filni-oporuting ino(‘hanisjn 

Avoik does not involve delicate manipulation or 
expert scientific knowledge, there is, neverthe- 
less, a noticeable difi'erence in the results of 
the work of difl\*rent operators with the same 
film. 1he propel adjustment of the latter in 
the projection macbiiuN tlu* correct and uni- 
form speed of lunning it. in addition to cool- 
headedness m oast* of film fire or othei mishap 
which might result in panic, are tlu* letjiiire- 
ments that should be possessed by the most suc- 
cessful opeiators 

111 spite of ])ri‘caiitions, fires sometimes oc- 
cui in the operator’s booth, and prompt and 
intelligent action by the man in chaige of the 
projection machine often has prevented a panic 
that might have resulted disastrously, yet 
actually m many cases has caused but slight 
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interruption to the exhibition of film pictures. 
In the larger American cities tlie operators re- 
ceive a salary of from $20 to $.35 a week, their 
work including both afternoon and evening 
representations. 

The growth of the moving-picture business 
has been phenomenal the world over. It is 
difficult to obtain exact figures either of the 
amount of capital invested in tlio business or 
of the daily or annual attendance at the 
theatres. With the development of the industry 
and the excellence of the pictures and plays,- 
the number of persons attending moving-pic- 
ture theatres is increasing lapidly. Jn the 
cities of Kew York, Chicago, and Philadel])hia 
the average daily att<'ndance in 1915 was esti- 
mated at considerably more than 750,000 in 
each , and in the whole United States it was esti- 
mated that the daily attendance aveiaged aliout 
5,000,000 persons The amount of money in- 
vested in the business of making, developing, 
and exhibiting moving pictures is very large. 
In 101.3 there were in the United States 319,- 
000,000 paid admissions to such theatres, not 
including those liouscs that had substituted 
moving pictures for the ordinary drama or 
vaudeville. The consideration of the aveiage 
cost of producing photoplays and building or 
altering theatres for exhibiting them led to 
the estimate of about $400,000,000 as the 
amount of money probably invested in the 
business in tlie United States in 191.5, although 
the number of new enterprises constantly under- 
taken and tlie absence of any regular system of 
reporting the costs and investment of eacli 
make such an estimate rather inaccuiato It 
is considered lower rather than highei than 
the actual amount 

In 1914 the distributors for three of the 
largest manufacturers, who handled 75 per 
cent of the films issued, were reported to have 
done a business of $1.5, 000,000. Many of the 
films produced in the T^nited States are ex- 
ported and distributed in foreign countries, the 
larger part during 1914 being sent to (5roat 
Britain and her colonies In the calendar year 
1913 there wore 145,430,7S3 lineal feet of film, 
exposed and not exposed, valued at $.5,291,404, 
exported from the United States. During tlie 
year 1914 the number of lineal feet expoiied 
amounted to 117,580,304 feet, having a value 
of $4,742,020. Moving-jJicturc films are manu- 
factured of a htandaid size and material so as 
to he availalilc for use in every eouiitry in the 
world. This feature luldn enormously to the 
facilities for an interchange of films, and the 
productions of European as well as of American 
studios are found in the Far Fast and in South 
America and Africa. 

Most of the films produced by photoplay pro- 
ducers are purchased from a few large manu- 
facturers of such product A few of the pro- 
ducers distribute their films directly for ]mblic 
exhibition, but the majority of th(‘m release 
films through the medium of exclianges or local 
distributors, some 40 different exchanges hand- 
ling the output of 25 manufacturers. 

While many inventors have made machines 
and devices for connecting moving-picture pre- 
lectors with talking machines, many of wliieli 
liave been extensively t‘xhibited, it is diffamlt 
to make the combination a satisfactoiy one 
Perfect synchronism and the reproduction of 
the tones of the voice in their original quality 
and sufficiently loud to be heard in every pari 


of a theatre are very difficult to attain 
feet voice reproduction is not considered im- 
possible, however, and inventors’ efforts are 
being continued, as is evidenced by several 
recent patents. Edison’s kinetophone (qv. ), 
first put before the public in 1912, proved 
moderately successful, but still defective in the 
quality of voice reproduction and sometimoa 
lacking in synchronism. About the same tune 
that Edison attacked the problem Gauraont 
and 01ermont-Hu('t in Europe were endeav- 
oring to construct talking picture machines. 
It can be readily understood that when the 
moving-picture machine and the phonograph 
are mccliaiiically connected, any slip or imper- 
fection of the parts will cause one to get out 
of time witli tlie other, and for this reason 
simple iijcclianical connections for this pur- 
pose hau* been practically abandoned. A type 
of apparatus for the elcctiical control of one 
much me by the other, devised by Gaumont, in 
its latest form accomplished the result of uni- 
form operation of tlie two machint's by con- 
trolling the motor driving the projection ap- 
paratus by means of a current obtained from 
the armature of a motor generator attached to 
the opciating shaft of tlio phonograph. 
Another talking moving-picture macliine which 
prom)S(‘d excelicnt results operates on the 
piinciple of controlling the projection appara- 
tus by means of a current derived from a 
commufcatoi on the* shaft of tlie phonograph 
inotoi This commutator has six sections, each 
one of Avhich is connected with an electro- 
magnet or solenoid having an iron plunger con- 
nected to a crank on the shaft of the pro- 
jection machine Thus each one of the mag- 
nets of this solenoid motor is actuated by 
current derived from any convenient circuit 
controlled through its respective section of the 
commutator on the shaft of the phonograph 
so as to pioduce perfect synchronism of pro- 
jector and talking machine. 

Often it IS advantageous to show moving pic- 
tures in daylight llie use of a translucent 
screen, said to resemble parchment, and which 
IS also fire and water proof, has been tried, the 
pictures being projected on the screen from be- 
liind, and tlie audience or a class under instruc- 
tion Hitting in fiont are emabled to make notes 
or icfer to books, etc 

Photoplays. It is in connection with the 
repicscTitation of dramatic scenes in the form 
of so-called photoplays that the moving-picture 
industry finds its widest application Depict- 
ing cuirent events in this way of course aroused 
interest, hut this does not hulk large in con- 
nection with the portrayal of successive scenes 
from some new 01 standaid play in which the 
action follows along rapidly and emphasizes 
the dramatic succession of incidents This in- 
volves the reduction of a play to a simple 
scenaiio or story, or it may lie tlie construction 
of a scenario or outline from new and original 
ideas Once this is done the work of staging 
and photographing the scenes must be staited 
This involves large (‘Xpense and considerable 
time, as many of the situations may be modi- 
fied as the ^vork pioceeds, to give them proper 
dramatic value and efl’ect. For production on 
the large scale tliat is now necessary, when 
inoving-iiicture plays as K'gards not only 
elaboration hut even in prices charged for ad- 
mission and seats are in some cases put on a 
level with ai'tual stage productions, extensive 
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workshops and large studios are increasingly 
common Several photoplays may be in process 
of production simultaneously, and a large force 
of costume makers, scene painters, and otlier 
assistants are employed, together with the neces- 
sary workshops for developing and finishing 
the films as rapidly as possible The expense 
of the duplication of a film, once it is made, is 
not large proportionately, and as soon as films 
are released for rental the profits, according to 
the popularity of the subjects, are very large. 
When a film has been made and found satis- 
factory for exhibition it is imprinted with the 
name of the manufacturer and copyrighted, A 
film may be run about 500 times m the hands 
of a careful operator before its condition ren- 
ders its proiection unsatisfactory by leason of 
streaks and spots that appeal greatly magni- 
fied upon the screen, in addition to which 
there is a certain increased fire djirigor from the 
frayed and split condition of the edges when 
exposed to the intense heat in fiont of the 
lantern. 

The original photographs are made not only 
in large moving-picture studios that have be- 
come so common, but it is often desiiable to 
transport a company of actors long diatanc(‘s 
to make even one leel under the exact natural 
surroundings called for by the story to give it a 
proper histoiical setting Thus, some films 
have been made in the deseit of Sahara, at 
Bermuda, or in the most inaccessil)le jiortions 
of the Alps. In the United States moving- 
picture companies have often been sent from 
New York to the cafions and prairies of the Far 
West, to tlie battlefield ot Bull Run, oi to Foit 
Ticonderoga, in order to secuie a natural set- 
ting and the required realism of surroundings 
All of this of course is one of the incidental 
expenditures in the production of photoplays 
and one that involves a large sum It is 
generally conceded that European producers 
devote more time and attention to artistic set- 
ting and haimoiiious surroundings, as well as 
ligliting and teclinieal details, than the con- 
trolling injeiests in the United States, authoii- 
tative critics considering that European films 
p<isse8s many points of superiority over those 
staged in Ameiica. 

The great variety of subjects for film plays, 
many of them of an objectionable character, led 
in 1909 to the organization of the National 
Board of Censorship, at the request of the 
proprietors of many moving-picture theatres in 
the city of New York This is a voluntaiy, un- 
official group formed by the People’s Institute 
in that city Soon after it began its cfi’oits the 
value of its work was so highly appreciat<*d 
that it became national in character and ex- 
tent, securing increasing control over films ex- 
hibited in the United States and cooperating 
with smaller hoards organized for censoring 
purposes in other cities. No member of the 
board is engaged in the moving-picture busi- 
ness, its members being drawn from the ranks 
of professional and business men and women, 
social workers, and many others luteiested in 
the problems that have been brouglit up by the 
development of the moving picture Members 
of the board serve without compensation, and 
there is a censoring committee of 105 members. 
To form some idea of the amount of work that 
must be accomplished by this body, it may be 
noted that there were in 1915 nearly 150 new 
film subjects placed on tlie market each week 


by producers, and as the tendency wais towards 
subjects often requiring from 6 to 10 reels, and 
as each reel is about 1000 feet in length, the 
amount ot examination that must be made of 
this product can be seen to be very large. The 
censors view the film in the studio of the pro- 
ducei, and about 05 per cent of the entire 
product of the United States comes before them 
Recent experienc'e has shown that about 90 per 
cent of the films reviewed have been satisfac- 
tory, requiring neither cliange nor condemna- 
tion. As the amount of film produced in 1913 
was 63 per cent greater than during the pre- 
ceding year, the demands upon the services of 
tlie board increase lapidly. The work of the 
^National Boaid of Censorship is to approve or 
condemn, merely recommending changes deemed 
neei'ssaiy, as it is not clothed with legal power 
dii(‘ctly to prevent the pi eduction of an ob- 
jectionable film 

The n(‘cessity for a board of censors has been 
widely Mt, and in at least seven States legis- 
lation looking to the formation of such a body 
was attempted In four of these States the 
measure was enacted into law, but met with a 
gieat deal of opposition, and in one or two States 
its constitutionality was in litigation m 1915. 
In the Sixty-tliird Congress a bill was intro- 
duced creating a national or Federal commis- 
sion for the purpose of censoring and licensing 
all moving-picture films. Many hearings weie 
given upon it, but at the end of the session it 
was referred to the Committee on Education 
and did not secure passage 

111 the earlier development of moving pic- 
tures the plays presented w'cre generally of 
simple themes. As a dramatic work the earlier 
photoplay was crude and constructed witii little 
idea of being more than a tlirillei or for the 
purpose of filling in between vaudeville acts 
After the spcctaeular novelty of the “movies’’ 
began to w<‘ar off it was realized that to In- 
tel est and hold the mote intelligent and dis- 
ci iminating portion of the, public it was neces- 
saiy to secure plays of some depth and per- 
manent value, those that not only appealed to 
the emotional natuie, but that would present 
to them questions touching everyday life and 
experieiiee The popularity of the railw^ay 
w'leek, the cowboy, Indian, or other dramas 
lund in scenic fc'atuics and action, was only 
transient, and various other topics, such as 
the drug and drink habits, the white-slave 
traffic, highw'ay lobliery, etc., all in turn ex- 
ploited, gave place to others of more permanent 
value and hettei moral tone Many of the 
reels depicting phases of depravity were crudely 
made, and while the oiigmal acting was good 
of its kind, yet, in attempting to point a 
moral or convev a great h‘sson, the producers 
usually overdid the matter, portraying incidents 
the truth of whose existence could not be de- 
nied, but which were unnecessarily raw and 
base. In their rush to make a success com- 
meicially the film producers accepted scenarios 
often treating, oi at least containing broad 
allusions to, some form of depravity and crime 
inti'iultHl to convey a moral lesson, but which 
in other lespects had no claim to dramatic 
recognition. 

While r(‘cent changes in the quality of photo- 
plays have been in the direction of more 
serious subjects and those also of more per- 
manent value dramatically, nevertheless it is 
difficult to understand, after all, why depict- 
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ing scenes on the film is more attractive to 
most people than the usual manner of portray- 
ing the events by spoken language and the 
usual scenery. If it is the appeal of realism in 
the film play, then it would seem that colored 
moving pictures would have increasing popu- 
larity, but such is not the case, as managers 
of such theatres assert that the colored films, 
which were best represented by the kinema- 
color (qv) pictures, are losing popularity as 
compared with the black and white For the 
cliaracters in the photoplays it formerly was 
deemed sufficient to engage the services of al- 
most any one who offered himself for the work; 
and while some films of tlie cheaper produc- 
tions are made with the aid of persons who 
are not sufficiently skilled in dramatic art to 
get a decent living on the regular stage, yet 
for the more serious kind of work, the longer 
and more important plays, the dramatization 
of great works of fiction, and other special- 
feature films, an endeavor has been made to 
secure the best talent available, as is evidenced 
by the names of well-known actors and actresses 
associated with photoplays. 

For the purpose ot accompanying many of 
the photoplays special incidental music has 
been composed, but for the ordinary run of 
films an endeavor is made to use existing music 
suited to the subject. Among the serious suc- 
cesses where dramatic value or extensive 
elaboration has prevailed may be mentioned 
the dramatization of Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis 
and Hugo’s Les Mts^rahles; Cahxrxa by D’An- 
nunzio; Last Days of Pompeii; Madame Bern- 
hardt in CamiJle and in Queen fJltzabeth; 
James K. Hackett in The Prisoner of Zen da; 
Arizona; Soldiers of Fortune; Rose of the 
Rancho; Scats of the Mighty ^ Birth of a 
Nation; and many others 

In the light of the constantly increasing at- 
tendance at moving-picture theatres it is in- 
teresting to inquire the cause of this popularity. 
Every possible subject sf'cras to have been 
covered by the films, from the daily news 
service to religious, historical, and other edu- 
cational subjects; m addition to sports, 
travel, military and naval events, fiction, 
comedy, tragedy, and the romantic drama The 
audiences are cosmopolitan, composed of per- 
sons of all ages, nationalities, and conditions of 
life The low price of admission originally and 
usually prevailing as compared with that 
charged at regular theatres attracts many in 
searcii of diversion. In this connection, too, 
and for this same reason, entire families who 
would otherwise seldom go to an ordinary 
theatre are enabled to attend Many of the 
persons in the audience are merelv endeavoring 
to pass tlie time with the aid of the pictures 
shown, though not dtniply interested in the 
8ub)ect8 Others again seek the moving-picture 
house as a means of mental relaxation, and 
still others go wdio are in search of (‘xcitement 
— persons to whom the emotional appeal of the 
films is undoubtedly strong, (’ompaiing the 
photoplay witli the legitimate drama, tin* most 
telling points in the foimer are made by the 
obvious situations, those that cannot or need 
not be amplified by spoken language, where 
even the slightest exaggeration of facial ex- 
pression or gesture conveys the intended mean- 
ing m unmistakable terms. Naturally plays 
that deoeiid for their success mainly on bright, 
witty dialogue are hardly susceptible of film 


treatment, as the film cannot properly interpret 
them. 

Aside from dramatic representations moving 
pictures arc wddely employed. The safety-first 
movement makes use of moving pictures to 
represent safe and unsafe methods of working 
in the vicinity of moving machinery, belts, 
gears, etc , as well as demonstrating how to 
avoid dangers that are constantly present to 
railroad men and industrial workers in their 
regular work around cars and engines and ma- 
chines. Important commercial use has also 
been made of moving pictures, since a salesman, 
by means of a portable projection outfit, can 
not only show the variety of goods manufac- 
tured or sold by the firm employing him, but 
can also make clear if necessary every step in 
the manufacture and marketing 

Although at first used as a means of popular 
amusement, moving pictures soon were found 
adapted to purposes of instruction Educa- 
tionally the value of properly prepared films 
on a large number of subjects has been increas- 
ingly appreciated, particularly^ in technical 
schools and universities. The processes of 
mining, smelting, and refining of ore and the 
manufacture of the metal into various forms, 
the action of complicated pieces of machinery 
or machine tools, or a surgical operation illus- 
trating the opeiative methods in use in various 
cases, can all be shown by a series of moving- 
picture films to large classes wdth gieat facility 
and advantage. Among topics that have 
achieved wide popularity arc those showing the 
woik of boy scouts, of fresh-air-fund com- 
mittees, (TusadcH against tuberculosis, typhoid, 
and other diseases, how communities combat 
the danger of impure milk and of infection from 
flies and other insects, unhygienic housing 
conditions; harvesting and handling of grain; 
collection and manufacture of silk, etc Jn ad- 
dition there are illustrated Bible stories, also 
historic biographies, such as those of Lincoln, 
Washington, and other famous characters, and, 
where the attendance is composed largely of 
industrial workers and their fannlit^, first-aid 
methods in cases of accident and injury are 
often shown 

With a judicious selection of subjects moving 
pictures have been employed for the diversion 
and amusement of the inmates of penal insti- 
tutions and insane asylums with good results. 
In the Montana Penitentiary and at Sing Sing, 
New York, films have been shown regularly 
every Sunday, and all convicts with a record of 
good behavior during the w^eek were allowed to 
witness them. 

For instruction in rifle practice moving- 
picture films representing moving persons and 
objects, bodies of cavalry, artillery, etc., are 
projected upon a background of scenery repre- 
senting some locality unfamiliar to the troops 
who are being instructed. The background or 
screen is in semidarkness in order that the 
objects to be fired at may appear more dis- 
tinctly, but the men at the firing line are in 
daylight, so that there is no difficulty in 
sighting the rifles The projection apparatus 
IS arranged so as to permit stopping the 
film long enough to show the location of the 
hits on the various parts of the target After 
recording these the film is moved on and firing 
proceeds 

Some highly successful results have been 
secured in making pictures under water The 
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camera is placed in a closed, water-tight com- 
partment, lowered into the water from a boat. 
This chamber is provided with a plate-glass 
window, in front of which a number of powerful 
electric lights are suspended, so as to illuminate 
any objects in the immediate vicinity with 
sufficient brightness to enable photographs to 
be made, even at depths as great as 60 feet, 
showing fish, plants, and other objects that 
otherwise could not be studied in their natural 
surroundings. 

Bibliography. There is a constantly grow- 
ing popular, as well as mo^^ or less technical, 
literature in this field available for consulta- 
tion There may be recommended the follow- 
ing. E. Muybridge, The Horse in Motion 
(Philadelphia, 1878) , D S. Ilulfish, Cyclo- 
pedia of Motion-Picture Work^ American Tech- 
nical Society (2 vols , Chicago, 1911), F. H. 
Eichardson, Motion Picture Handbook (2d ed.. 
New York, 1912) ; Movvng Picture Annual and 
Yearbook (ib., 1912 et seq ) , Carl Froch, Der 
Kinematograph und das sich hewegende Bild: 
Geschichtc und technischc Entuicklung der 
Kinematographie bis zur Gegemoatt (Vienna, 
1913) *, F. A. Talbot, Practical Cinematography 
and its Applications (London, 1913) , Modern 
Bioscope Operator (ib, 1913); J A. Nelson, 
The Photoplay * Hoir to Write and How to Sell 
(Los Angeles, 1913) , E. W Sargimt, Technique 
of the Photoplay (2d ed , New York, 1913); 
Esenwcin and Leeds, Wiitxng the Photoplay 
rSpringfield, Mass, 1913); 3 B Rathbun, 

Motion Picture Making and Exhibiting (Chi-^ 
cago, 1914) ; Horstnianu and Tousley, Motion 
Picture Operation (ib., 1914) , J II Ilallberg, 
Motion Pictuie Electricity (New York, 1914) , 
Kinematograph Year Book, Diary, and Directory 
(London, 1914) , Kinematoqi aph and Lantern 
Weekly (ib., 1914 et sec] ) , also the following 
publications of the National Board of Censor- 
ship of Motion Pictuies Annual Reports of the 
Board, Policij and Standards of the National 
Board of Censorship ^ The Question of Motion 
Picture Censorship; Suggested Ordinance and 
Pequiremcnts for Motion Picture Theatres See 
KllNLTOSCOPE. 

MOVING- PLANT { Desm odium gyrans) . An 
East Indian plant of the family Leguminossc, 
remarkable, as are also some other species of 
the same genus, for the autonomic movements 
of the leaves, which are ternate, the lateial 
leaflets much smaller than the terminal one 
'rhese lateral leaflets are in constant motion, 
being elevated l\v a succession of little jerks, 
and then moving downward by similar rapid 
jerks The terminal leaflet does not remain ab- 
solutely at rest, although its movements arc 
not like tliosc of the lateral ones. This is the 
most striking example of autonomic movements 
in plants The movements are not very rapid, 
a complete iqi-and-down movement requiring 
tw’o to four minutes, the fall being more rapid 
than the rise The reason for these movements 
is unknown, nor are they known to be of any 
value to the plant See Movement 

MOVING STAIRS. See Elevator, Escalator. 

MOWAT, imVttt, Sir Oliver (1820-1903) A 
Canadian statesman, liorn in Kingston, On- 
tario, of Scottish jiarentage In that city and 
in Toronto be was educated lie became a bar- 
rister (1841), practiced his profession in Kings- 
ton and Toronto, and w^as made queen's counsel 
in 1855. He was a Liberal member of the 
Canada Legislative Assembly for South Ontario 
VoL. XVL—25 


in 1857-64, Provincial Secretary in the Brovm- 
Borion cabinet in 1868, Postmaster -General in 
the Macdonald-Dorion cabinet in 1863-64, and a 
judge of the Court of Chancery for Ontario 
from 1864 until 1872. Before accepting a seat 
on the bench Mowat was a strong advocate of 
Confederation, and was one of the delegates to 
the Quebec Conference (1864) at which its 
fundamental terms were settled. Resigning 
from the bench in 1872, he was elected leader 
of the Ontario Liberals and became Premier 
of that province, w^hich position he retained for 
the unprecedented term of 24 years. As 
Premier his administration was chiefly note- 
worthy for its defense of provincial rights, 
Ontario’s contention against the Dominion 
being sustained m several oases by the final 
court of colonial appeal, the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council The best known 
of these cases arose from the boundary dispute 
between Ontario and Manitoba (See Mani- 
toba, History.) Mowat also procured the pas- 
sage of a large number of useful provincial 
laws. Legal reform early engaged his atten- 
tion, and in 1856 he was a member of a com- 
mission for consolidation of the general 
statutes lespectively of Canada and Upper 
Canada During his premiership an act for the 
creation of a High Court of Judicaturt* was 
passed, the object being the fusion of the courts 
of law and equity. In 1896 he was called to 
the Dominion Senate, where he became Liberal 
leader, also being appointed Minister of Justice 
in the administration of Sir Wilfrid Launer. 
He w’as afterw’ard Lieutenant Governor of 
Ontario (1897-1903) Consult J C. Dent, 
Canadian Portrait Gallery (Toronto, 1880), 
and C R W Biggar, Sir OUver Mowat (ib., 
1905) 

MOWBRAY, mO'brfi, Henry Sibdons (1858- 
) An American decorative and figuie 
painter, born of English parentage in Alex- 
andria, Egypt. He was brought to the United 
States m 1859 In 1878 he w^ent to Pans, 
where he studied under Bonnat He started as 
an illustrator and painter of subtly lefined 
ideal 8ub)ects and portraits, such as “A Lady 
in Black” (Buffalo Academy), ^Tdle Hours” 
(National Gallery, Washington), and “Le 
Dobtin,” and was the first director of the 
Ameiican Academy at Rome (1903) In later 
years he confined himself to decorative painting, 
in which he displays great artistic intuition, 
lestiaint, elegance of composition and drafts- 
manship, and warmth of tone In his beautiful 
adaptations of Pinturicchio’s frescoes in the 
Borgia Apartments of the Vatican for the 
Library of the University Club, New York, he 
has thoroughly grasped the Italian master’s 
style, and his original lunettes arc no less ad- 
mirable than the copied panels Other fine 
decorations include the frieze “Development of 
Law” in the Appellate Court, New York, mural 
paintings in the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, the Federal Court, Cleveland, the 
library of J Pierpont Morgan, New York 
(also ceiling), and the private residences of 
C. P Huntington and F W. Vanderbilt, New^ 
York, and of Larz Anderson, Washington He 
was elected a National Academician in 1891 and 
received a gold medal at Buffalo in 1901 
MOWBRAY, Robert de, Earl of Nokthem- 
BERLA NP. See Northumberland. 

MO WE R. See REuAPERB, Reaping 
MOWER, m6'6r, Joseph Anthony (1827- 
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70 ). An American soldier, born at Woodstock, 
Vt. He fought in the ranks during the Mexi- 
can War, but rose, in 1801, to be a captain 
in the regular army During the first year of 
the Civil War he took part in the military 
operations in Kentucky and Tennessi'e, rendei- 
ing conspicuous service In November, 1802, he 
was promoted to brigadier geneial of volun- 
teers, and was placed in command of a brigade 
before Vicksburg (1863) In 1804 he was pi o- 
moted to the rank of major geneial of volun- 
teers and commanded a division in Louisiana. 
Later he accompanied 8herman in the Atlanta 
campaign. Upon the leorgamzation of the 
army at the close of the war he was commis- 
sioned colonel of the Thirty-ninth Infantry and 
received command of the Military Department 
of Lo uisia na. 

MOWBY, mou'ii, WrrjjAM Augitstfr (1820- 
). An American educator and historical 
writer, born at Uxbridge, Muss. From 1854 to 
1857 he studied at Broun University, from which 
he received an honorary AM m 186(5 Formally 
years he was engaged in educational woik in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts In 1884-85 
he was editor of the Joiinwl of Education and 
from 1886 until 1891 of Education He wiotc: 
Elements of Civil Government (1890, new cxl , 
1913); Talks nith mij Boys (1892, 5th ed., 
1909) ; A History of the United Htates (1896) , 
First ^teps in the Ilistoiy of our Country 
(1898; rev ed, 1914), with A. May. Ameiican 
Inventions and Inventors (1900); Marcus hit- 
man and Early Oregon (1901) ; The Tei ntonal 
Growth of the United f^tates (1902), Amcitcan 
Heroes (1903), with Blanche 8. Mowry, Ameri- 
can Pioneers (1905); Essentials of United 
States History (1906, rev ed., 1914) . Reool- 
Icvtions of a ^ew England Educator (1908). 

MOXA. The downy hairs of Artemisia moaa, 
a plant of the family Composita'; also the 
plant itself The Chinese and Japanese use this 
substance as a cautery and a eounteriri itant 

MOX'OM, Philip St\ff()1U) (1848- ), 

An American Congregational clergyman, hoin 
at Markham, Canada He came to tlie United 
States at an early age and a year after th(‘ out- 
break of the Civil War loined the Federal 
army. In 1875 he entered the Rochester 1 heo- 
logical Seminary, wiiere lie remained thice 
years, then enteri'd tlie University of Rochester, 
where he graduated in 1879 Tie was pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 
from 1879 until 1885, and of the Fust Baptist 
Church in Boston from 1885 until 1894, Avhen 
he took charge of the South (Congregational 
Church m Springfiidd, Mass Ho was uni- 
versity pieacher at Harvard in 1894-97 His 
publications include* The Arm of Life (1894); 
From Jerusalem to 'Ktcoa * The Church in the 
First Three Centuries (1895); The Religion of 
Hope (1896); Tiro Masters' Browning and 
Tnrgenicf (1912). 

MOXOH, mdk'son, Edward (1801-58). An 
English piihlisher and minor poet, who went 
to London from his native Wakefield and, after 
some experience with Messrs. Longman, 6(*t up 
for himself as a London publisher in 1830, 
Samuel Rogers supplying the capital A hook 
of verse of his own, The Prospect and Other 
Poern^f appeared in 1826 He published for a 
number of illustrious English authors, among 
them Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, Monek- 
ton Millies (Lord Honghton), Tom Hood, 
Lord Lytton, and Tennyson An interesting 


incident in his career was the suit whic 
was brought against him on a charge c 
blasphemy for publishing Shelley’s Queen Ma 
— a case whicli was successful and con 
pelled the deletion of certain passages in 
number of subsequent editions A second vo. 
lime of Moxon’s verse (1837) was combine 
with his first volimus the two appearing tc 
gether in 1843. Moxon’s business, as continue 
by Arthur Moxon and d B Payne, had amon 
its publications Swinhui lie’s Atalanta (1865) 
In 1871 the business of the Moxons was merge 
with that of Warily Lock, and Tyler. 

MOXOS, mcyiids, Mojos, Monos, or Musu 
mdo'siH). A noted gioup of tribes occupying th 
Province' of Moxos, on the upper region of ill 
Mamore and Rein iivcis, in northeastern Be 
li\ia, and speaking a language of the wide 
spiead Arawakan stock (qv, ) By submitting 
themselves to the Inca Yupanqui they becami 
incorjioiated wuth the IVruvian Empire (so' 
QuroHUA), and an Inca colony was establishec 
in the province. In 1504 tiiey repelled a Span 
ish invasion of their conn try » hut in 167^ 
leadily aeeepted the ieaelung of the Jesuit mis 
sionary Baraza, who woiked among them fo] 
neaily 30 years and sueceeded in collecting then 
into 15 mission villages, at the same tiun 
teaching ilu'in agricultui e, weaving, and car 
pentry Moxos missions grew and fiouiislied 
other neighboiing tiihes lieing also gathcrec 
into them, until in 1720 their 15 villages mini 
bored 30,000 (Jnistiaii Indians, n^presontin;^ 
neaily 30 tiilK'S and at least 9 distinct Ian 
guages, the Moxos proper predominating Witl 
the expulsion of the desuits in 1707 the missioTi 
period came to an end, but the former converts 
mamtaini'd themselves as a civilized populatior 
and exist to-day in practically undiminished 
numbers. Physically tliev aie of rather light 
complexion, with intelligent and handsome 
featuri's Tlu^y are grave and thoughtful, 
hone.st and chwoutly religious, peticeahle and 
civil, but carrMiig always an air of independ- 
ence'. They aie sueci'ssfiil farmcis, expi'rt 
boatmen, and skillful with tlie lariat 

mOYABAMBA, mo'ya-l).im'l)ci A town of 
Pei 11 . See M oYon \ m n \ 

MOYA Y CONTRERAS, mC/ya k6ii-tnV- 
ras, Pldko dk (c]52t) 91). A Spanish jiK'lato 
and administratoi , hoin in tli(‘ diocese of Coi- 
dova. lie leceivi'd tie* doctoiati* in canon law 
at tlie thiiv’eifeity of Salamanca and afterward 
held numerous ei'clesiastical positions, includ- 
ing those of inqtnsitor at Saragossa and Mur- 
cia In 1571 he was sent to Mexico, as chief 
inquisitor, to establish the Inquisition there 
He became Archbishop of Mexico in 1573 and 
was Viceioy of New Spain during 1584 and 
1585 He summoned and pi (‘sided over the 
third provincial council of the church in 
Mexico (1585) Aft(*r his return to Spain in 
1591 he was appointed pri'Sidi'iit of the (Council 
of the Indies 

MOYNE. See Le Moyne 
MOYNE, Pierre le S(*c Iberville, Steur d’. 
MOYOBAMBA, md’yft-hjlm'ha, or MOYA- 
BAMBA. Tile capital of the Department of 
San Martin, Pei u It is situati'd in the 
northern part of the department, on tin* river 
Mayo and on a plateau of loose, sandy material, 
which the floods wash out, forming huge ra- 
vines pcMietrating the town (Map* I^eiu, B 5) 
It has a fine healthful climate, with aii average 
temperature of 77® F. The town eonaists 
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mainly of isolated houses thatched with palm 
leaves and scattered over a large area. The 
principal industry is the manufacture of 
Panama hats Moyobamba has some trade 
with Brazil by way of the Amazon, with which 
the Mayo communieates through the Huallaga, 
but otherwise it is practically cut off from com- 
munication with the rest of Peru. Pop. (est.), 
9000. 

MOYSE, mwiiz, Hyaointhe (1769-1801). A 
Haitian revolutionist, nephew of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture In 1791 he headed a revolt 
against the whites and won the battle of La 
Croix-des-Bouquets, driving the whites into 
Port-au-Prince This success was followed by a 
general revolt in the south and west, accom- 
panied by massacres, executions, and devasta- 
tion of the country. In 1794 he joined the 
party of Toussaint I/Ouverture ( q v ) and was 
made general of a brigade. He aided in the 
expulsion of the English (1798) and was com- 
mander of the Army of tlie North in the attack 
on Spanish Santo Domingo in ISO] Dis- 
pleased at the despotism and usiupation of 
Toussaint, Moyse was accused of instigating a 
revolt in the north He was arrested and 
court-martialed and with 23 of his men was 
blown from the cannon’s mouth 

MOZAMBIQUE, md'zam-bek'. The foimer 
name of Poituguese East Africa (qv,), now re- 
stric'ted to the northeast coast of that colony 
(Map- Africa, H 6). 

MOZAMBIQUE. The capital of the Portu- 
guese Province of Mozambique, situated on a 
small coral island separated from the east 
coast of Africa by a strait a mile wide, at the 
narrowest part of the Mozambique Channel 
(Map Afiica, J 0). Its principal buildings 
are the Governor-Generars palace, the custom- 
house, the hospital, and the cathedral It has 
three interesting old forts dating from the 
early sixteenth century, one of uhich is built 
entirely of stone imported from Portugal. 
Mozambique was formerly a centre for the slave 
trade and has declined in importance since 
that era There is some traffic in rice, gum, 
gold dust, and timber; the shipping amounts to 
150,000 tons annually. Pop., 1910 (cst.), 

362,000. 

MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL. The body of 
Mater between the east coast of Africa and the 
island of Madagascar (Map Africa, J 6). It 
is about 1000 miles long, and its ividth ranges 
from 260 miles at the middle to nearly 600 
miles at either end. The princi])al river flow- 
ing into it is the Zambezi Tlu' Comoro Islands 
lie in the north entrance to the channel, and 
on the west shore are the ports of Beira and 
Mozambique. A warm current flowing through 
this channel strikes the Agulhas Bank to tlie 
south and produces in the shallows one of the 
roughest st^as in the world. 

MOZABABIC (mOz-ar'^i-blk) LITUBGY 
(Sp Mozdrahey from Ar. Mustarhy from ta 
^arrah, to become an Arab, from 'ar«7>, Arab), 
or Gothic Liturgy. The ancient liturgy of 
the Church of Spain. The former title is de- 
rived from the name applied to tlie Chiistian 
inhabitants after they ivere subjected to the 
Arab domination, the latter is applied to it be- 
cause it was most ividely used during the 
Gothic period It is also called the Toledan or 
Isidorian rite A common opinion has Ix'cn 
that it was of Eastern origin and was brought 
by the Goths from Constantinople or Xsia 


Minor in the fifth century and then revised by 
St Isidore of Seville, but some recent writers 
regard it as of Italian origin, with additions 
from Gaul and Africa In the second half of 
the eleventh ccntuiy the Roman liturgy began 
to supersede it; but this change was stublxirnly 
resisted In the end six old churches in To- 
ledo were allowed to retain the local rite 
Cardinal Ximenes made special efforts at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century to prevent 
the liturgy from falling into oblivion and 
founded a chapel expressly for its use. lie 
also caused a number of learned priests to 
collate tlie existing manuscripts and published 
a revised edition, unfortunately incomplete, in 
1500-02. At present it is still used in this 
chapel daily, and at a chapel in Salamanca 
once or twuce a year The affinities of this 
liturgy with the Gallican and the Greek make 
its study important to liturgical scholars It 
was reprinted by Lesley (Rome, 1755) and by 
Lorenzana (ib,"l804), it is m Migne, Patro- 
logia Latinay Ixxxv, and the Breviary in Ixxxvi, 
and a new edition appealed at Toledo in 1875. 
Consult J. M Neale, Esftays in Liturgtology and 
Church History (London, 1863), and C E. Ham- 
mond, Ancient Liturgies (Oxford, 1879) See 
Liturgy. 

MO^ZABT, Oer, pron. mo'ts&rt, Leopold 
(1719-87) A German musician, father of 
Wolfgang Amadeus ]Mozart, bom at Augsburg. 
He was sent to study law at Salzburg, but be- 
came a choiister and afterward a music 
teacher, as he played the violin well, and in 
1743 was made a member of the Prince-Bishop’s 
orchestra. In 1762 he was appointed court 
composer He produced about 12 oratorios, 
18 symphonies, 6 trio sonatas, as well as 
serenades and concertos Twelve of his piano- 
forte pieces were published under the title Der 
Morgen und der Abend, His famous violin 
method, almost the first of its kind, Versuch 
ctner gnmdhchen Violinsohule (1756), was 
often reprinted and translated , but his chief 
service to the world was the careful and sym- 
pathetic training of his son, the great Mozart, 
Mdioso genius he judiciously fostered 

MOZABT, WoLi'GANG Amadeus (1756-91). 
A famous Gorman composer. He was born at 
Salzburg, Austria, Jan 27, 1756 INIozart’s 

love for music first manifested itself vvlien his 
eldest sister, Nannerl, began to receive musical 
instiuctions from her father When he was 
only five years old he composed little minuets 
and was discovered at w^ork on a (*onceito. 
At six he had become so proficient as a per- 
former on the piano, and his sister’s progress 
also had been so great, that their father took 
them on a tour of the leading capitals of 
Europe, everywhere meeting with notable re- 
ceptions. 

In 1768 the elder Mozart again took his sou 
to Vienna. There this boy of 12 conducted a 
solemn mass of his own composition, and ins 
operetta Bastien. und Basiicnne v^as given at 
a private performance After a brief sojourn in 
Salzburg, where Wolfgang was appointed con- 
ctTt master to t1u‘ Archbishop, his father took 
him to Italy In Rome he heard the famous 
MisfTcre of Allegri, wffiich v^as so jealously 
guarded by the authorities that musicians were 
forbidden to copy it under pain of excommunica- 
tion. After twice hearing it young Mozart 
ivrote it out by ear. His compositions and his 
povtoimaiicea made such a profound impression 
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that the Pope created him Knight of the Grolden 
Spur, and at Bolo^a he was elected a member 
01 the Philharmonic Society. At Milan he re- 
ceived a commission to compose an opera, the 
result being Mitrtdate re dt Ponton which was 
brought out in December, 1770, and had 20 
consecutive performances. His knowledge of 
the Italian style of singing was greatly broad- 
ened through this Italian trip, and especially 
through his acquaintance with the male soprano 
Farinelli, the greatest singer of his time. 

After another brief sojourn in Salzburg he 
returned in August, 1771, to Milan, where he 
brought out his serenata Ascamo in Alha, in 
honor of the nuptials of Archduke Ferdinand, a 
son of Maria Theresa. The death of Aichbishop 
vSigismund at Salzburg was a severe blow to the 
Mozarts , for his successor, Hieronymus, for 
whose installation Mozart composed 11 sogtio di 
Scxpione (The Dream of Scipio), showed little 
appreciation of his genius. Two other Italian 
stage W'orks, hucio ktlla and La firta gtardi- 
mcra^ were produced in Milan, and the latter 
also in Munich, and on the occasion of Arch- 
duke Maximilian Francis’s visit to Salzburg, in 
1775, he brought out II re pastoic. 

Disgusted with the obstacles which Hierony- 
mus constantly threw in his way, Mozait, ac- 
companied by his mother, again started out on 
his travels in September, 1777 In Mannheim 
he met tlio Weber family, which w^as destined to 
play an important part in his life The head of 
this family, Fridolin von Weber, was ])rompter 
and copyist at the theatre The eldest daughter, 
Josepha, aftcrw’ard Frau Hofer, was the prima 
donna for wdiom in later years Mozart wrote 
the *‘Queen of the Night” music in The Magtc 
Flute A younger daughter, Aloysia, afterward 
Frau Lange, w’as for a time Mozart’s pupil, and 
he promptly fell in love wdth her. Another 
daughter, Constanza, later became liis wife. 
A trip to Paris ended tragically in his mother’s 
death. He returned to Salzburg, stopping on 
his way in Munich, where Aloysia had secured a 
position and where he learned that she no longer 
cared for him In after years, liowHwer, this 
youthful sweetheart did more than any other 
singer to make his music famous While m 
Paris he made a friend of the encycloptedist 
Grimm 

At Salzburg he composed the music to the 
tragedy Kmg Thames and began the composition 
of an operetta, Zatde, w'hich Avas interrupted by 
an invitation to compose an ojiera foi Munich. 
Zatde w^as newer finished, hut the result of the 
Munich invitation Avas the opera Idomeneoy 
AAhich opened a ncAV ojiocli in his life, being liis 
first masterpiece in the grand st^lc During a 
visit to Vienna in 1781 Mozart terminated once 
fur all his relations with the booi ish Hierony- 
mus, who had grossly insulted him. He took 
up his residence Avith the Webeis, Avho w^ere 
now in Vienna. His father strongly objected 
to this, and he moved his lodgings But he had 
fallen in love with Constanza, and in August, 
1782, they were married. Notwithstanding the 
grinding poverty of their lot, their marriage 
W’as a happy one, for their mutual love atoned 
foi the hardships which constantly ecuif rented 
them His marriage tool^ place shortly after 
the production in Vienna of his opera Belmonte 
iind Constanmy oder Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
derail The Italian musicians of Vienna, headed 
by Salieri, used all means in their power to 
have the production fail, but it Avas triumph- 


ant^ successful. Gluck attended one of the 
performances and was enthusiastic in his ap- 
proval of it. Nevertheless, from this time on 
Mozart was constantly met by the hostile 
machinations of the Salieri party, which greatly 
embittered his career. 

The success of the opera led the Emperor to 
order a ncAv opera bulla of Mozart, who, in 
connection with its composition, was brought 
together with Lorenzo da Ponte The result 
was Le nozze d% Figaro. Beaumarchais’s work 
on which the libretto is based had been forbid 
den in Vienna on the ground of its immorality 
Mozart, however, went to work on the score, and 
wdicn part of it had been composed. Da Ponte 
found opportunity to have the Emperor hear it, 
with the result that he ordered its completion 
and performance. Besides this he gaAe the 
composer an order for a musical comedy, Der 
Echauspieldvreetor, for a garden f^te at Schuii- 
brunn. Throughout the preparations for the 
production of Figaro Salieri and lus adherents 
A\ere actn^e in opposition, and the first perform- 
ance, m May, 1786, came near being a failuie 
In January, 1787, however, it was received with 
immense enthusiasm at Prague, where Mozart 
became a popular idol The concerts Avhich ho 
gave there were immensely successful, and he 
Avas engaged to Avrite another opera. Da Ponte 
suggested Don Gtoraum to him and in April 
placed the libretto of the Avork in his hands 
By September Mozart and his wife and Da 
Ponte were in Prague, rehearsals were taken in 
luuid, and late in October Don Oiovanm AA^as 
produced and Avas even more successful than 
Ftqaro had been. 

During a tour undertaken in 1789 Avith Prince 
Carl Lichnow'ski, the destination being BitIiii, 
jMozart stopped en route at Leipzig, where he 
played in the Thomaskirche and Avas deeply im- 
pressed Avith Bach’s motets. In Berlin his suc- 
cess was such that Frederick William II offeied 
him a position as kapcllmeistei Avitli a salary of 
3000 thalers. But a few" Avoids of reassurance 
from the Austiian Emperor, accompanied with 
an Older for a new ojiera, coupled Avith his own 
strong feeling of loyalty, unfortunately inducinl 
him to decline the King’s offer, the best he had 
had The opera Avas Cosi fan tutte, which was 
produc(*d in Vienna in January, 1790. After a 
visit to Frankfort to attend the coronation of 
the ncAv Emperor, Leopold IT, he returned to 
Vienna. Meanwhile his old acquaintance Schik- 
aneder was managing a theatre 111 Vienna. The 
affairs of the house being prwHrunis, he thought 
to better them by producing an opera by Mozart, 
and so applied to him in the spring of 1701 to 
Avrite a “fairy” opera — “a piece that would at- 
tract ” Schikaneder himself fuinished for Mo- 
zart the libretto to the Zauherfiote (The Magic 
Flute). The work w^as interrupted by an order 
to compose an opera for the coronation of Leo- 
pold as King of Bohemia at Prague in 1791. It 
was La clemenza di Tito, Avritten in a few weeks 
by a man already much oveiAvorked. It did not 
make much impression. The Magic Flute was 
brought out in September, 1791, under the com- 
poser’s oAvn direction and with distinguished 
success. 

But Mozart’s constant struggle Avith intrigue 
and pecuniary necessities, and the strain to 
which he had subjected hinistdf in order to meet 
these by constant Avork, had lagun to toll upon 
him, and AA'hen, even before he had finished The 
Magic Flutt, he received a mysterious commis- 
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n to compose a requiem, he felt that he was 
iting his own swan song. It is now known 
it the commission came from a Count 
ilsegg, whose intention was to have the work 
rformed as his own and who therefore kept 
i identity from Mozart. 8o fixed became 
)zart’8 idea that he must complete his Requtem 
‘ore death overtook him that even when his 
fe drove out with him, so that he miglit be in 
? open air, he insisted on taking his portfolio 
music paper along It was on one of these 
ives that his melancholy led him to express 
3 belief that he had been poisoned at the in- 
gation of his Italian rivals, a suspicion w'hich 
es not, however, scHim to have been borne out 
eling that In* would not live long enough to 
ish the Requiem himself, he sketched out the 
ineipal features of the uncompleted part, 
wing them for his pupil Sussmayer to fill out 
e night before his death he gathered some of 
} favorite singeis about him, had the score of 
3 Requiem brought to his bed, and the work 
.s sung until the “Lacrimosa” was reached, 
len Mozart burst into tears and closed the 
)re. Ills death came at one o’clock in the 
irning of December 5, and an eyewitness says 
at his last motion was an endeavor to imitate 
3 kettledrums in the Requiem 
Mozart creat(*d no new forms, but filled those 
his predecessors with his own individual 
nius; so that, when he died, his works marked, 
to that time, the culmination of every form 
music, with the exception only of the oratorio 
d the fugue Above all, Mo/art w'as a uni* 
rsalist who moved with equal freedom in all 
e fields of instrumental and vocal music 
►th his inventive and plastic powers were ex- 
aordinary, and his mastery of all technical 
'alls supreme. But it must not be supposed 
at he acquiied all this without cfTort In 
08 Schunemann published Mozart’s notebook 
the year 1764, v\hich shows that the eight* 
ar-old composer was by no means a finished 
fcist Mozart arrived at consummate mastery 
an earlier age, it is true, than most great 
isters, yet only through constant and cem- 
lentious* practice In quite recent years the 
aeaiches of musical scholars have thiowui new 
^ht on the influenc'es that developed the mas- 
t’s individual style Mozart’s mind was one 
unusual receptivity lie learned from all his 
edecessors, but especially from Stamitz, 
ihann Christian Bach, Franz Xavier Richter, 
id dohann Schobert (qq.v ) It has been 
oved that seveial works listed in Kciehel’s 
ematic catalogue are not original compositions 
Mozart, but studies on works by the com- 
•sei s just mentioned. Thus, Wyzewa and Saint- 
)ix established the fact that the first four 
ano concertos are only studies on sonatas by 
•hobert {Zeitschrift der internationalen Musik- 
^sellschaft, November, 1908) Likewise the 
miphony listed by Kbchel as No 18 is only a 
ipy in Mozart’s handwriting of a work by 
. F Abel (qv.). Far from detracting from 
le master’s real greatness, the result of these 
searches proves but the seriousness and 
rupulous care with wdiich the young man 
rove for perfection 

Rubinstein’s words, ‘^Eternal sunshine m 
usic, thy name is Mozart,” are a happy char- 
^terization of the master’s styks wduch is 
leal combination of Italian melodiousness (in 
le best sense, of course) and German serious- 
3SS. This eternal sunshine, however, is one of 


the chief reasons why Mozart’s music has paled 
before the more varied and convening utterance 
of a Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner. 

Mozart’s dramatic works have been com- 
pletely enumerated in the preceding biographical 
sketch. The greatest of these, Le nozze di Fi- 
gaiOf Dou Oiovanniy Die Zauherfldte, have main- 
tained themselves to this day in the operatic 
repertory. Of the 40 symphonies only 3 — -those 
in G minor, E flat, and C (Jupiter) — are still 
heard. The other orchestral works include 31 di- 
vertissements and serenades (see DivertimExNTO , 
Serenade), besides a considerable number of 
pieces in various forms (marches, dances, etc ) 
He also wrote 25 piano concertos, 6 violin con- 
certos, and over 40 anas wdth orchestra. In the 
field of chamber music he left 26 string quartets, 
7 string quintets, 2 piano quartets, 42 sonatas for 
piano and violin, and several other works for 
various combinations of instruments The piano 
works comprise 5 sonatas (four-hand), 17 solo 
sonatas, and numerous smaller pu'ces Among 
the master’s Church music the first place be- 
longs to the immortal Requiem, Of the masses 
imblished under his name 15 aie genuine It 
may be of special interest to note that of the 
so-called Twelfth Mass, which foi a long time 
was the most popular, only the magnificent 
fugue, “Cum Sancto Spiritu,” was composed by 
Mozart. His other sacred music consists of 
litanies, vespers, magnificats, and smaller w^orks, 
among which the famous Ave Verum deserves 
special mention 

Mozart’s complete wmrks w'ere published by 
Breitkopf and Ililrtel from 1876 to 1886 
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MOZBOK, m<)Z-d6k' A town in tlie Cauca- 
sian Province of Terek, Russia, situateii on the 
left bank of the Terek, 58 miles north of Vladi- 
kavkaz (Map; Russia, G 6). It has a number 
of Armenian and Greek churcht's, of wdiich that 
of the Assumption attracts many pilgrims The 
educational institutions include four Mohamme- 
dan schools. Gardening and the manufacturing 
of wine are the chief occupations. The town 
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wa» founded in 1762 Pop., 1897, 14,683; 1911, 
17,068, consisting chiefly of Kabardins, Geor- 
gians, and other Caucasian tribes, Armenians, 
and about 4000 Eussians. 

MOZETTA, m6-tssn&. See Costume, Ec- 
clesiastical. 

MOZIER, mo'zhfir, Joseph (1812-70) An 
American sculptor. lie was born at Burlington, 
Vt., and in 1831 settled in New York, where he 
established himself as a merchant. In 1845 he 
retired from business to devote himself to art 
and shortly afterward went to Italy. He studied 
sculpture for several years at Floreiieo and then 
went to Rome, where lie spent the greatei pait 
of his professional career. Among his heat 
wwks are: ‘^Esther”; “Wept of Wisliton-Wish”; 
“Taeite” and “Truth,’’ in the Mercantile Library, 
New^ York; “Pocahontas”; “Prodigal Son,” in 
the Philadelphia Academy, “Rebecca,” in the 
New’ York Public Library; “11 Penseroso,” in 
Hortionltural Hall, Fairnioifnt Park, Pliiladel- 
phia Though often amateurish and deficient 
in modeling,' these statues are interesting and 
show more originality and emotional power 
than the average sculpture of the day in Amer- 
ica. ‘‘Rizpali,” in the Metropolitan Mubcum, 
New^ York, is one of his latest and most 
mediocre works. He died at Faids, Switzerland. 

MOZLEY, moz/ll, James BowLI^G (1813-78). 
An English cleigyman. He was horn at Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire, and was sent in early 
youth to school at Grantham In 1830 he W'as 
admitted to Oriel College, where he came into 
intimate association with the leaders of the 
Oxford movement — Newman, Puscy, Keble, and 
Hurrell Fronde. With thi| movement he be- 
came founally allied, though he .w’as never 
among the more dogmatic of its promulgators 
In ]8'34 he took Ins degree, and sliortly tJiere- 
after won the Chancellor’s prize for an English 
essay on “llie Influence of Ancient Oiacles on 
Public and Private Life ” He remained at Ox- 
ford, studying theology under the direction of 
Pusey and Newman, as fellow^ of Magdalen, 
until 1805, during w'hich period he contributed, 
first to the BuHsh Critic and later to the C/iris- 
tian Nernemlranccr, articles suggested by the 
Church movement of the time. He w^as in full 
accord with Anglican teachings until the Gor- 
ham controversy of 1850 on the subject of 
baptism led him to attempt a reconciliation of 
the Christian tradition about baptism with the 
teachings of Calvinistic theology. IJis con- 
tributions to this subject w^ere* A Treatise on 
the AugusHnmn Doctrine of Predestination 
(1855); The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration (1856); A Reinew of the Bap- 
tismal Conti oversy (1862). (See Gortiam Con- 
troversy; Gorham, George Corvelilts ) He 
removed from Oxford on liis marriage in 1856, 
and became rector of Old 81ioreham, Sussex In 
1860 Gladstone appointed him canon of Worces- 
ter, and tw’o years later nominated him regius 
professor of divinity at Oxford, which jiost he 
held until his death. In addition to the works 
already mentioned he published his Hampton 
lectures on Mirades (1865) and Ruling Ideas 
m Eaily Ages (1877). Consult Anne Mozley, 
The Letters of B Mozley (London, 1885), 
and Paul Thureau-Dangm, in The English 
Catholic Ketnval in the Nineteenth Century (2 
vols , ib., 1914). He was a hi other of Thomas 
Mozley. 

KOZLEY^ Thomas (1806-93). An English 
clergyman and journalist. He was boru at 


Gainsborough and attended Charterhouse School. 
In 1825 he entered Oriel College, Oxford. He 
became fellow of Oriel and enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of the leaders of the Oxford move- 
ment, the personal side of which he has given m 
his Reminiscences, Chiefly of Oriel College amd 
the Oxford Movement (1882). In 1831 he en- 
tered the active ministry, but leturned to Oriel 
in 1835 to assume the oilice of junior treasurer. 
In 1836 he lesigried his felhnvship and became 
rector of Cholderton, Wiltshire, where he re- 
mained 11 years, varying Jus pastoral duties 
by wanting for the British Critic In 1841 he 
succeeded Newman as editor of that jouinal. 
In 1844 he began WTiting for the Times (Lon- 
don), and in 1847 he resigned his living and 
removed to London, formally enteiing upon a 
long literary career. From 1868 to 1880 the 
rectoiship of Plymtree w'as his. Tlie years 
1869-1870 found him in Rome as correspondent 
for the Times. Fiom 1S80 to 1893 he resided at 
Cheltenham, engaged in literary pursuits. 
James Bowling Mozley ^sas his brother. 

MOZOOM'DAR, Pbapai* Chandra (c.184(>- 
1905) A Hindu lefoimei and theist He was 
born at C’alcutta, India, studied in the native 
college there, was led by eonvii tion to 10111 the 
Brahmo-Soina ) (qv.), and became the editor of 
the Thcistw Quarterly Rcvieio and the Inter- 
preter, published in Calcutta 111 the interests of 
the association In 1874 he visited England, 
and in 1883 tlie United States, wdicre he was 
w’cleomed bv the leading men of stneial Chiis- 
tian denominations During his stay he pub- 
lished a hook entitled The Oriental Christ, and 
on his second visit he read a papei before the 
Woild’s Parliament of Religions on tli(‘ Brahmo- 
Bomaj, published in Chicago, 1893 He is the 
author of The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo- 
t^ornaj (1882), Life and Teachings of Keshuh 
Chnnder Ben (1887), and has contributed also 
to British and American periodicals His fame 
and influence weie, however, far greater m Eng- 
land and Ameiica than they ever w’eie in India. 

MOZYR, mo-zer'. A town in the Government 
of Minsk, Russia, situated on the riglit bank of 
the Pripet, 204 miles southeast of Minsk (Map. 
Russia, C 4). It manufjietures leatlier, beer, 
and hardw^are, and trades in giam, animals, and 
lumber Pop, 1897, 10,702, 1910, 10,729, in- 
cliidine about 5000 Jews 

MPONGWE, m’pon'gvv^ A Bantu-speaking 
people living about the Gabun estuary, in French 
h’quatorial Africa Jhev are often confused with 
the Pangve, a distinct gioup of tubes ranging 
between lat 1® and 5° N. Formerly powerful, 
the Mpongwo have Ixnni broken up by the move- 
ments of other tribes, especially by the Fans. 
Missionary woik has been carried on among the 
Mpongwe for a long time, and tlieir language, 
which has been reduced to ivriting tluough tlu'se 
(dforts, is pei'iibarly lieh, so that it has been 
adopted by neighboring tribes, and thus forms a 
trade language Tlie M]»ong\\e are above the 
average height and w^ell devidoped , their hair is 
woolly, and the akin of light chocolate color. In 
character they arc* lioastful and indolent. Agri- 
culture and trading are tlioir chief pursuits. As 
nieichants they are uiiti u-^tworthy, being known 
as clever swindleis. The political unit is the 
clan, ruled over by tlie headmen. Tlie so-called 
king IS chosen fiom the lieadraen by lot in a 
sdlemn conclave, and is reviled and mistreated 
before being proclaimed. 

In arts the Mpongwe are at a low level. They 
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are said to cook their food by boiliuj' it in 
earthen vessels, appaiently not being familiar 
with the method of roasting. As canoo makers 
they are skillful, and are admiiablo boatmen. 
Ihe canoes, usually 00 feet long, aie liollowed 
out by fire and transported often 8(*veral miles 
to water Around tiu; siationa the Mpongwe 
are nominally Chrifotians, but the isolated na- 
tives retain their jiagan religion, with its fetish 
idols, charms, and belief in witchcraft. 

MKICCHAKATIKA, mrich'a-ka't6-kh' (Skt. 
mrocfMkafikH, clay eait). "J he title of a San- 
skrit play of the sivth century attiibuted to a 
king named Siidraka, but piobablv written for 
him by the poet Dandm (qv.) The play, which 
IS in 10 acts, 18 one of the most exquisite of all 
the Sanskrit dramas and is noteworthy for its 
vigor, life, and action TJic scene is laid at 
IJjjain (q V ), and its eeniial theme is the noble 
love of the rich courti'san Vaaantasenfi foi a 
merehant naiiied Charudatta, wdio has been re- 
duced to poverty. The Vriccha/catikd has been 
edited by Steiizler (lloun, 1847), Codabole 
(Bombay, 1896), Vidv«Bagara (2d ed., (Cal- 
cutta, 1891), and Parab (Bombay, 1900) It 
has been translated into (.human by Bohtlingk 
(St Peteislmrg, 1877), Fni^xe (Chemnitz, 
1879), and Kellner (Leipzig, 1894) ; int(> Dutch 
by Vogel ( Amsteidam, 1897) , into S\vedi8h by 
ii Andersseii (Lund, 1826) , into French by 
Fauche (1861) and Uegnaud (1870-77), into 
Italian by Kerbaker (1908), and into English 
by Wilson in kielect Specimens of the Theatre of 
the Hmdus (3cl ed , London, 1871) and Ryder 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1905). Consult LCvi, 
TMdtie Imhen (Pans, 1800) ; Cliattopridliyaya, 
MricehakatiLd^ o) The Toy-Cait of King kil' 
dinka. A Is^tndi/ (.Mysore, 1902), (iawiTmski, 
tiprachhehe Ihiiet snehungm uber das Ifnef/m- 
katikd tend das DasaJcumfiracanta (Leipzig, 
1007), Bartoh, ff (ardio d’ arydla (Ban, 
1909). For bibliography, eonsult Montgomery 
Schuylei, lUhl ux/iaphy of the t^anskrii Drama 
(New Yoik, 190(i) 

MXJALLAKAT. See Moaixakat 
MUCHA, mi^i'sha', Auuionse Marie (1860- 
). An Austiian decorative paintei and illus- 
tratoi. lie was born at Ivaiicia (Moravia) and 
studied at the Munich Academy, at Vienna, and 
in Pans, chieOy under d. P Lauiens, who strongly 
inllucnced him He started in Pans as an 
illustiator, but tirst attracted wide attention by 
his poster of Saiah Bernhardt as “Cisinonda ’’ 
Latei be designed posters for hei in all her 
great roles, aclnoving special suci’ess with hia 
“Medea.” All his work in this line is dis- 
tinguished by originaJity of design, 1 ichness of 
color, skillful use pf inosaic backgrounds, and a 
w'calth of decorcative detail His decorative 
panels, including a senes of the “Four vSeasons,” 
and Ins cartoons for stained -glass window's 
possess great charm and individuulitv. He also 
takes a high rank as an illiistiatoi of such 
W'orks as Heignobng’ ScHes et episodes d' \Hc- 
magne and Ihdiert de Fler’s Dsde lie con- 
tributed frequently to I/IUust) ation, IjC Monde 
IUnstr{\ and utlnu* periodicals, and became a 
Chevalier of the legion of Honor Consult 
Alphonse Mucha et so a mirre (Pans, 1897) 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. A comedy 
by SImkespeare, produced in 1597-98 and piiuted 
in 1600 It was probalily a recast of Lovers 
Lahour^s Won (1690), and w^as known as Benc- 
dick and Beatrice (1613) The story of Hero 
and (Aaudio la taken probably from the tale of 


‘Ariodante and Ginevia” m Ariosto’s Orlando 
furtoao, which was translated by Beverly and 
dramatized as Anodante and Oeneuora (1582). 
It 18 found also in Baiidello's novels and m a 
German play by Jacob Ayrcr, The Beautiful 
Phoenician (1596) This contains some features 
not in the novel but used by Bhakespeare, point- 
ing to some unknown intermediate source. 
Otherwise the comedy is quite original, especially 
the inimitable Dogberry 

MU^CILAGE (Lat muedago, moldy, musty 
juice, from muccre, to be moldy, from mucuSf 
slime). A name applied to aqueous solutions or 
jelly-like preparations of \egetable gums or of 
dexlriii (q.v.). IJistinction was made formerly 
between solids exuding from plants, such as 
gum aiabic oi gum tragacanth, and solutions 
made by evtraeting plants, as quince, marah- 
niallow, etc. The United States Pharmacopceia 
contains foui mucilages, including Mucilago 
acacut and Mucilago ti agaoanthce. 8ee Cement. 

MU'CIN. See MucTit^s MblubbaiNe. 

MUCIUS SC.ffiVOLA, miVshi-Qs sev'6.1a. 
See PoRSENA. 

MUCK, milk, Karl (1859- ) A (4ennan 

opera and concert conductor, born at Darn^stadt. 
He was intended for a professional career and 
studied at Heidelberg and Leipzig \Vhile at 
Leipzig he also attended the Conservatory. 
After a successful dCdiut as pianist at the 
Gewandhaus (1880), he tuined his attention 
entirely to music, becoming conductor at Salz- 
burg After some minor engagements he at- 
tracted attention through his w'oik at the opera 
at Prague (1880-92) In 1892 he became one 
of tlie conductors of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
alternating with Richard Strauss. At the same 
time he frequently directed at Bayreuth, and 
w'as 111 great demand as guest conductor in all 
the principal cities of Europe, both in oj>era and 
concert. Flora 1906 to 1908 he was conductor 
of tile Boston Symphony Orchestra Although 
the imiTiagement would gladly have ictained lam 
longer, he was obliged to return to Beilin, as 
the Ernperoi refused to extend his leave of 
absence In 1912 be obtained a definite re- 
lease from bis duties at the Royal Opel a and 
assumed the regular conductorship of the Boston 
oichesti n 

MUOK'EKS (Ger. Mucker, sulky person, 
h\})ocrite) Tlie poimlar hut opprobrious name, 
ineaniiig that they were hypocrites, of an ox- 
tiaordmaiy sect which sprang up at Konigsberg 
m Germany m 1835. The movement seems to 
have oiiginated 111 the dualistic and Gnostic 
\iew's of John Henry Bchonherr (1770-1826) 
concerning the origin of the unnerse by the 
combination of a spiritual and a sensual pi 111 - 
cijib* His followers earned out his system 
much more completely than himself. Tlie most 
notable of tliem were two clergymen, Joliann 
Wilhelm Ebel and Georg Heinrich Diestel, the 
former an archdeacon, wdio founded a society to 
w'hich women — some of noble biith — attached 
themselves. Scandal was thereby caused, and 
PJieTs easily misimderstood expressions as to 
the ])i()per relations of the sexes were made the 
basis of charges against his chastity and moial 
inlluencc. llis followers were accused of the 
grossest immorality, and a garden m Konigs- 
berg wiicre they met acquired the name of the 
Seraph’s Grove. The subject was liroiight be- 
fore the courts (1839-42), and the result, was 
that Ebel and Diestel were degraded from their 
offices, and the latter was further punished by 
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imprisonment But the sentence was dictated 
by strong prejudice against the accused, on 
account of their religious views and peculiar 
eccentricities, and the evidence gives no support 
whatever to the charge of licentiousness. The 
matter was revamped without proper examina- 
tion by W, Hep worth Dixon in his Spiritual 
Wwes (London, 1868), and thus rendered fa- 
miliar to English readers For the facts con- 
sult J. I. Mombert, Favth VtctorvouSj a life of 
Ebel (New York, 1882). See Agapemone 

MITCKLESHOOT. Sec Saushan Stock. 

KttJ'COBA'CEJE (Neo-Lat. nora. pL, from 
Lat. mucor, mold, from muccre, to be moldy, from 
nmcusy slime; connected with Gk. myxdy 

mucus, Skt tmic, to release). A family of the 
Mucorales (qv.), which is an order belonging 
to the Zygomycetes (q.v.), one of the two 
groups of Phycomycetes (q.v.). The Mucoraceae 
include the best-known black molds, and are 
among the most common of the saprophytic 
fungi The characteristic cobwebby, flwy-white 
mycelium, composed of large, often glistening, 
profusely branched filaments (hyphap), is very 
common on decaying material, stale bread (kept 
moist, and waiiu), fruits and fruit juices, etc 
The ordinary form on stable manure is Mncoi 
mitcedo, while the common bread mold is 
Rh%sop%b8 nigricam>8. The cobweb-like mycelium 
produces erect branches ( sporophores ) which 
terminate in globular sporangia (spore cases), 
the spores and stalk being dark or even black, 
suggesting the name black mold. Sexual re- 
production occurs under special conditions, 
when suitable individuals are brought together, 
for it has been found that the mycelia are 
sexually differentiated, although the two sexes 
eaniiot’be distinguished. Fertile branches are 
developed by the pairing individuals, come into 
contact tip to tip, and a terminal cell is cut off 
by each. These two abutting cells fuse, and a 
zygote (fertilized egg) is the result. Pxlohohts, 
the squirting fungus, is also a member of this 
family, occurring on stable manure and resem- 
bling Mucor i but remarkable for its method of 
discharging spores. The sporophore becomes 
much swollen just beneath the sporangium, and 
finally bursts, hurling the sporangium with 
considerable force 

MDCOBAliES, mh'k5-ra'lez. One of the two 
orders of Zygomycetes (qv), which in turn is 
one of the two groups of Phycomycetes ( q v ) 
The plants of this order are commonly known 
as black molds, among which are many of tlie 
most common saprophytic fungi. Among the 
families of Mucorales are the Mucorac(*fe (q.v.), 
the best-known black molds The other order 
of Zygomycetes is the Entomophthorales (qv ), 
a group of parasites fatal to insects. 

MIJ'COXrS MEMBBANE and MXJ'CUS. The 
inucfjus membrane is continuous with the skin 
at all the orifices of the body and lines the 
passages by which the internal organs communi- 
cate with the outer world. For convenience of 
description the mucous membrane may be di- 
vided into three great tracts — the alimentary, 
the respiratory, and the genitourinary. 

The alimentary mucous memhrame commences 
at the lips and not only forms the inner lining 
of the intestinal canal f'*om the mouth to the 
anus, but gives off prolongations which after 
lining the ducts of the various glands (the 
salivary glands, the liver, and the pancreas) 
whose 'products are discharged into this canal, 
penetrate into the innermost recesses of these 


glands and constitute their true secreting cle- 
ment. Besides these larger offsets we find in 
the stomach and small intestine an infinite 
series of minute tubular prolongations, the 
anatomical arrangement and function of which 
are described under Digestion, Organs of. 

The respiratory mucous membrane begins at 
the nostuls and under the name of Schneiderian 
or pitmtmy membrane (see Nose) lines the 
nasal cavities, from whence it sends on either 
side an upward prolongation through the lach- 
rymal duct to form the conjunctiva of the eye; 
backward, through the posterior nares (the 
communication betwe<*n the nose and the 
throat), it sends a prolongation through the 
Eustachian tube to the middle ear (the cavity 
of the tympanum), and is continuous with the 
pharyngeal mucous membrane (which is a por- 
tion of the alimentary tract); it then, instead 
of passing down the oesophagus, enters and 
forms a lining to the larynx, trachea, and 
bronchial tulies to their terminations. 

The genitourinary mueous membrane com- 
mences at the genitourinary orifices, lines the 
excretory paasages from the generative and uri- 
nary organs, and is the essential constituent of 
the glands of both In the female it becomes 
continuous with the serous membrane of the 
abdomen at the fimbrite of the Fallopian tubes. 
See Kidney. 

Mucous membranes line all those passages by 
which internal parts communicate with the sur- 
face and by which matters arc cither admitted 
into or eliminated from the body. As a general 
rule they aie soft and velvety, and of a more or 
leas red color, from their great vasciilai ity , but 
they present certain structural peculiarities ac- 
cording to the functions which they are required 
to discharge In all the principal parts of the 
mucous tracts we find Gic mucous membrane 
presents an external layer of epithelium (qv ) 
resting on a thin, transparent, homogeneous 
membrane, which from its position is termed the 
basement membrane, and beneath this a stratum 
of vascular tissue of variable thickness, which 
usually presents either outgrowths in the form 
of papillai and villi, or depressions or inversions 
ill the form of follicles or glands, or both The 
follicles are almost invariably present, but the 
papillie and villi are limited to the alimentary 
01 gastrointestinal mucous membrane The mu- 
cous membianes constitute* the medium through 

bich are effected nearly all the material 
changes that take place between the living or- 
ganism and the external world. Thus, in the 
gastrointestinal mucous membrane wo find a 
provision for reducing the food by means of a 
solvent fluid poured out from, its follicles; while 
th(* villi, which are closely set upon the surface 
of the small intestine, are specially adapted to 
absorb the nutrient materials thus reduced to 
the liquid state The same membrane, at its 
lower part, constitutes an outlet through which 
are cast out not merely the indigestible residuum 
of the food, but also the excretions from numer- 
ous minute glands in the intestinal wall. Again, 
the respiratory mucous membrane serves for the 
introduction of oxygen from the air and for the 
exhalation of water and carbonic acid. And, 
lastly, the mucous membranes arc continuous 
with the cell-lined vesicles or tubes of the vari- 
ous glands, which are the instruments whereby 
their respective products are separated from the 
blood. 

Hucus. Although the various kinds of epi- 
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thelial cells discharge a special office in relation 
to the peculiar function of the mucous mem- 
brane upon which each kind occurs, yet they all 
serve one general purpose — viz., that of protect- 
ing the surfaces on which they are placed. This 
protecting power is increased by the presence of 
tlie secretion known as rnuous, which ordinarily 
forms an extremely thin layer on these mem- 
branes, but when they are irritated or inflamed 
IS secreted in very considerable quantity (See 
Catarrh ) The exact mode of its formation is 
still a disputed question, but it is generally 
believed to be the product of the gradual solu- 
tion of the uppermost epithelial cells. Besides 
acting botli mechanically and chemically as a 
shield to highly sensitive membranes, mucus has 
other us(^s, among which two may be especially 
mentioned* (1) it communicates to the salivary, 
and probably to other, glands properties which 
are not possessed either by itself or by the pure 
glandular secretions, and (2) it serves to 
eliminate a considerable quantity of nitrogen 
from the system. 

Mucin. This nitrogen is contained in the 
muctn, wdiich fonns from 2 4 to 9 per cent of 
nasal and bronchial mucus This mucin con- 
tains 12 04 per cent of nitrogen, and is the sub- 
stance which gives to mucus its viscid and 
tenacious character Normal mucus is devoid 
of smell and taste and is faintly alkaline in re- 
action 

MXJCXJ'N'A. A genus of leguminous plants. 
See Cowage ; TvUmbricoid. 

MUCUS. See Mucous Membrane 

MU'DAR (Hind. maddr, from Skt mandara, 
coral tree), OaloU'opts A genus of East Indian 
shrubs of the family Asclepiadacear*. The baik 
of the root and the thick milky juice of some 
species are used in the East, where* they have 
long been credited with alterative, purgative, 
emetic, and sudoiific propeities w’'hich have 
attracted some attention fiom European physi- 
cians Mudar is a veiy common and often 
troublesome wei’d in India The commonest 
species, Calotropis giqanUa, a large shrub, with 
stems often thicker than a man’s leg, and broad, 
fleshy leaves, rapidly attains a large size on 
very dry sands, wliere almost nothing else will 
grow. The short, not easily spun, silky down 
of the pods 18 used for making floss and a soft, 
cotton-like thread. A strong fibre, useful for 
cordage and fishing lines, is obtained from the 
inner bark. When properly prepaied it is 
(‘Specially w’oll adapted to mix with various 
other fibres, especially silk. The thick, milky 
piice, collected by making incisions in tlie bark, 
is used as a substitute for caoutchouc and gutta- 
percha, It becomes flexible wlnm lieaH'd C’a/o- 
fropts procera occurs as a low tre(* in the 
Sahara. Its fiuit is said by some to be the 
apple of Sodom of the Bible. See SoDOM, 
Apple of 

MUD CAT. See Catfish. 

MUD DAUBER. See Mud Wasp. 

MUD EEL. A siren S(^e Mud Puppy 

MUDFISH. A name given to several widely 
different fishes which freqiumt muddy waters, 
1. In the United States, the bowfin (qv.) 2 

In California, a small marine goby {Oilhchthys 
rmrahtlw) which lives in shallow places that 
are left bare at low tide and harbors in excava- 
tions made by itself in the mud. 3. One of the 
killifishes (8(*e Killifish), the mummichog, or 
mud dabbler. 4. Any of the liingfisheB 01 dip- 
noans, especially the rare Lepidomren paradom 


of Brazilian swamps. (See Dipnoi, and Plate of 
Dipnoi and CniMiEBA.) This is a salamander- 
like creature which grows to a length of 4 feet 
or more, has the dorsal, caudal, and anal fins 
united into one continuous fin and the pectoral 
and ventral fins produced into long jointed fila- 
ments. The head is conical, eye small, gill open- 
ings without covers, mouth small, and teeth 
pointed and cusped, adapted to crushing the 
fresh-water snails (chiefly Ampullana) upon 
which it feeds A closely related west African 
fish {Protopterus annectans) , sometimes 6 feet 
long, is very abundant in the Gambia River, 
where it sustains a torpid existence during the 
dry season by burying itself in the mud, form- 
ing a sort of nest or case of hardened mucl about 
it Many specimens have been dug out and sent, 
each within its clod, to Europe, and kept alive 
in zoological gardens. They grow rapidly, are 
active and voracious the year round, when kept 
in tanks in hothouses feed upon flesh and all 
sorts of small animals, and frequently eat each 
other. In the wet season they swim and crawd 
about the muddy rivers they inhabit, and are 
sought as food by the natives. They are noc- 
turnal and frequently rise to the surface to 
breathe. Their breeding habits are little known, 
but they are believed to be ovoviviparous. Tlie 
young have external gills. Consult Richard 
Lydekker, Royal Natural History ^ vol. v (Lon- 
don, 1895) 

MUD'FORD, William (1782-1848) An 
English writer, w'ho as editor of the London 
Courier, for a time the rival of the Timcs^ ex- 
erted great influence on public opinion. Leaving 
the Courier — which declined in influence after 
his withdrawal and presently W'as discontinued 
— he became editor and proprietor of the Kent- 
ish Observer y the organ of the Conservative 
party in Kent. In 1841 he succeeded Tht^odore 
Hook as editor of John Bull To BlacMoood's 
Magazine he contributed many essays and tales, 
afterward collected in part Among his pub- 
lished volumes are A Cntioal Enquiry into the 
Writings of Dr Samuel Johnson (1803) , Nu~ 
hilia in Search of a Husband (1809), The 
Ciyntcmplatist (1811), essays, An Historical 
Account of the Campaign in the Netherlands in 
1815 (1817), Tales and Trifles from Black- 
wooeVs ( 1 849 ) . ^ 

MUDGE, Enoch (1776-1850). The first 
Mc'thodist minister reared in New England He 
was born at Lynn, Mass , was converted under 
Jessc' Lee, tlie pioneer of Methodism in New 
England, and entered the ministry in 1793 He 
labored as an itinerant preacher in Maine until 
1799, wdien his health gave way and he was 
forccKl to retire He was twice chosen State 
Representative and had much to do with the pas- 
sage of the Religious Freedom Bill. In 1816 he 
lesumed preaching From 1832 to 1844 he was 
pastor of the Seaman’s Chapel at New Bedford, 
Mass 

MUDGE, jAMFiS (1844- ). An American 

Methodist Episcopal clergyman and writer, 
nephew of Zachariah Miidge. He was born at 
West Springfield, Mass., and graduated from 
Wesleyan University in 1865 and from Boston 
University School of Theology in 1868. The 
same year he entered the ministry, joining the 
New England conference. While a missionary in 
India from 1873 to 1883 he edited the Lucknow 
Witness. After his return he was pastor of 
churches in Massachusetts until 1908, serving 
also as lecturer on missions at the Boston 
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Unirerisity School of Theology. In 1889 he be* 
came secretary of the New JEngland conference. 
He wrote- Memorial of /?cv / A. Mudge; Hts- 
totioal Sketch of the Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (1877); A Defense of (Thris^ 
ttan Peiieetion (1896) ; The Best of Broivning 
(1898) , The Life Ecstatic (1906) ; F^nelon the 
Mystic (1906); The Etches of fits (I race 
(1909); History of the Yew England Confer- 
ence (1910); The Perfect Life in Lerperienre 
and Boctrme (1911) ; Hymns of Tiust (1912) • 
Religious Experience Eax^mpHfied in the Li res of 
Illustrious Christians (1910) For many years 
he was book editor of Zion's Herald 
MXTBGE^ Thomas Hicks (1815-62) An 
American Methodist Episcopal clergyman, born 
at Orrington, Me , the son of Enoch Mudge He 
graduated from Wesleyan TTniversity in 1840 
and from Union Theological Seminary in 1843, 
and then entered the ministry, joining the New 
England conference After several pastorates 

m New England he became professor of sacred 
literature in McKendree College, Lebanon, 111,' 
serving from 1867 to 1859. Later he held pas* 
torates in 8t Louis, Mo , and Baldwin, Kans 
MtJDGE, Zacuariati Atwetx (1813-88) 
An American Metliodist Episcopal clergyman 
and author, nephew of Enoch Mudge He was 
born at Orrington, Me., and was educated at 
Wesleyan University lie enteied the ministry 
in 1840 and held \ariouR pastorates in Massa* 
chu8(‘ttB For three years he ^^a8 editor of the 
Guide to Holiness He was the author of 

Memoir of Cyrus Phepherd (1848), Vieif's 
from Plymouth Hock (1861); The Christian 
Statesman • A Portraiture of Sir Thomas For ell 
Buxton (1805); The Forest Boij The Sketch of 
the Life of A Lincoln (1867); Footpunfs of 
Roger Williams (1871); Arctic Heroes (1875), 
North Pole Voyages (1876); An Easy Lesson 
Book for Infant Scholars, the sale of which 
reached into the hundred thousands It was 
translated into the Urdu language by James 
Mudge, who also >\rote a Memorial of his uncle 
MITD HEN. A variant of marsh hen, some 
species of coot, galliniile, or rail (qqv ) 
MUDIE, mfi'di, Ciiaeles Edward (1818-90). 
The founder of the famous Mudie’s Lending 
Library, London, and a publisher He vas horn 
at Chelsea a«d established lumsedf in 1840 in 
London as a stationer and bookseller fn 1842 
he commenced his lending libraiy and, by a 
shrewd understanding of the ne(‘ds*and tastes of 
his public and by extensive advertising, fostered 
its growth and established sevcu-al branches. In 
1864 Mudie’s became a limited company x^mong 
the books he published may be noted the first 
English edition of James Bussell LowelFs poems 
A volume of Mudie’s own verse appc'arcd in 1872 
MTTB IfflNlfOW. A small, riiinnow-like fish 
of the family Umbridae, closely allied structur- 
ally to the pikes They inhabit weedy sti earns, 
bogs, and ditelies m the United States, and also 
in Austria, where they bury themselves in the 
mud. They are carnivorous, and extremely 
tenacious of life. Often when none can he seen 
in a pool a swarm of these little dark-green 
fishes may be aroused by raking through the 
mud. Two American species are known, the 
Eastern mud minnow {Ilmira pygmwa) and 
the Western dogfish {Vmhia limi). 

ICXTl) PUPEY, or Water Dog. An American 
salamander of the family Proteida[', character- 
ized by having four toes on eaeli foot and per- 
sistent larval gills. This genus was formerly 


called Menohranchus. Two species inhabit the 
central parts of the TTnitcd States, of which the 
moie common and widespread is Necturus 
maoulatus. It reaches the length of 1 foot, is 
smooth, Rlimy, and brown -blotched, with the 



tufted gills dark red These creatures remain 
mostly among weeds or rocks at the bottom of 
the water during the daytime, but at night they 
move about, often with quick edlike motions 
( a local name is mud eel ) , in search of crayfish, 
worms, insects, frogs, etc They spawn in April 
or May (Ither salamand(‘rs are sometimes 
gi\on the same name, especially the axolotl 
(q.v ) 

MUD SHAD. A useless shadlike fish (Doro- 
soma cepedianum), called also “gizzard” and 
“hickory” shad, which is abundant all along the 
coast from Capo Cod to Mevico and also tlirough- 
out the Mississippi valley Tt grows to a length 
of about 15 inches and is bluish silveiy, the 
>omig having a i ouiul daik spot at tin' shoulder. 
See i*late of Herring and Shad 

MTJDSKIPPER. One of the curious little 
fishes (3-4 inches long) of the goby family and 
genua Pcnophthol miis They are sometimes 
called lumping fishes or leaping fishes and 
abound on the coasts of west Africa, the Red 
Sea, Indian Ocean, and ea^^tward to Japan 
Their remarkable peculiaritv is that they will 
leave the ^\ater to visit eviTV place washed by 
tlie surf By the aid of the pectoral and ventral 
fins and the gill covers these fishes skip across 
the damp sand, ascend tin* loots of mangroves, 
and run up wet loeks in quest of flies Tliey 
are, says Day, esseiitially niud-dwellmg fishes, 
dark hi own in color, and if placed in a vessel of 
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deep clear water will drown Tljis anijiliihioiis 
power of these fishes has been acqiiirtal without 
any essential change ni the character of the 
gills, hut the fish is in the habit when out of 
water of puffing out its ch(*eks witli air, which 
is held for a short time and tlien reriew(*d. Con- 
sult Day, Fishes of India (London, 1878), and 
Karl Semper. Animal Life as Affected hy 
Natural Conditions of Existence (New York, 
1881) 

MUD SUNPISH. A small bass {Acanthar- 
chus pomotis) of little value as food, miraeroua 
in sluggish coastal streams from New York to 
South Carolina. Tt is dark green in eolor, with 
five indistinct blackish stripes lengthwise and 
a black opercular spot. 
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ICXTB TORTOISE^ or Mud Tubtle. A dark- 
brown turtle {Ctnostermim pennsylvanicutn) 
with light dots on the head, found from Canada 
to Texas See Terrapin . 

MXJD WASP, or Mud Dauber Any one of 
a group of wasps belonging to the old genus 
PelopwnSj now HocUpliron They build neats of 
mud m sheltered places, choosing the ciacks of 
a barn or fence or some sh(*lteied place under 
the eaves of any wooden building, eiiicning also 
disused rooms in houses, and sometimes even 
rooms that are in daily use. Tlie n(*^ts consist 
of a varying number of mud cells placed side by 
side, usually in a single row, but sometimes in 
several rows. The cells befoie comiiletion are 
packed with a fond supply for the future young, 
and this consists almost invaiiably of spiders, 
as many spiders lieing placed in one cell as the 
cell w’lll hold A single egg is laid upon the last 
spider which has been placed in the cell, and the 
laiva hatching from the egg eats rapidly, con- 
suming the abdomens of the spiders first and 
subsequently the remainder of their bodies All 
of the spiders wdiicb have been placed in the 
cell have been stung and jiaralyzed by the parent 
wasp, but many of them aie not loally dead 
wlwm the larva reaches them. Aftei the egg is 
laid and the nest is closed U[), new cells are 
constiucted by the same female The mud 01 
clay W'ltb which the nests aie constructed is 
brought in little balls by the aid of tin* w^asp's 
mandibles, and 20 or moie visits are required to 
complete one cell , so that for the construction 
of a large nest of 50 cells about 1000 visits must 
be made by the insect The larva reaebes full 
growth in a short time, usually 10 days or tw^o 
weeks, and forms a cocoon within the mud cell, 
the winter being passed in the cocoon, although 
there may be two 01 more summer generations, 
in w’hich case the summer pupal period short 
Tile group is a large one, and mud wasps are 
common not only in America and in Eurojie, but 
in India and Australia (Vmsult d il Kabre, 
Insect Life (London, 1001), David Shaip, in 
Cawhrulqo Natural History, vol. vi (ib, 1001) , 
L 0 ITowaid, The Insect Book (N(wv York, 
1014). See also the article Wasp and its 
bibhogra]>liv 

MITET, Pierre le {1591-16G0) A 

French architect, born at Dijon. 11c is chiefly 
noted for bis wmrk on the beautiful church of 
the Val-de-Grdce in Pans, wdiosc construdion 
he superintended from 1655 to 1666 as succi'ssor 
to Jacques Lemeicier (qv) He published in 
1623 Mamlre do hien hdtxr pour toutes sortes 
de personnes 

MUETTE DE PORTICI, mii'et' de por't^- 
che. La (Fr., The Dumb Girl of Portici) An 
opera by Auber (qv.), first pioduced at Pans, 
Feb. 29, 1828; in the United States, Nov 28, 
1831 (New York). 

MUEZZIN, mfl-^7/in, or MUED'DIN (Ar. 

wu'adhdhin, one who calls to prayer, from 
’adhdhana, to call to prayer, from \idhina, to 
hear). The Arabic name of the Mohammedan 
official attached to a mosque, whose duty it is 
to announce the different times of prayer. His 
chant i’adhdn) consists of these words, lepeated 
at intervals: “Allah is great [foui timesl. I 
ti'stify that there is no God but Allah [tw^o 
times]. 1 testify that Mohammed is the apostle 
of Allah [two times]. Come to prayers [two 
times]. Come to salvation [two times] There 
is no god but Allah.” The Shiites also say 
“Come to good works,” and “Prayers are better 


than sleep” is added before the early morning 
prayer {fajr). Besides these regular calls, two 
more are chanted during the night for those 
pious persons who wish to perform special nightly 
devotions In small mosques the ^adhan is 
chanted by tlie imam, and, when the mosque is 
provided with a minaret, the muezzin ascends 
it for his chant; in smaller mosqui'S, the cliant 
is made at the side. The office of muezzin is 
considered a meritorious one, and insuies the 
holder's admission into Paradise 

MUFTI, miiPt6 (Ar. mufti, expounder of the 
lawG. The name of a Mohammedan official who 
expounds the law accoiding to the Koran and 
traditions, according to his decision, delivered 
in a memorandum called a fetwa, the cadi, or 
judge, decides the case. In Turkey the grand 
mufti, or Bheikh al Islam, is appointed by the 
Hultan. He is the supreme chief of the ulemas, 
or body of Mohammedan theologians. His fetwa 
IB extremely powerful — ^even under certain cir- 
cumstances may depose the Sultan. It is 
through him that the jihad, or holy war, is 
pioclaimcxl, as wah done by the fetwa published 
111 the Tanin, Nov 15, 1914 The title mufti is 
also applied to lunsconsults attached to local 
government councils m the Turkish Empire, but 
the power of the muftis, with the exception of 
the gland mufti, is largely nominal 

MVOELN, Hfinrich von. See Heinrich 

VON ]\fUGELN. 

MttGQE, miig'gc, Theodor (1806-01). A 
German novelist, born and educated in Berlin. 
His liberal sentiments, expressed m various 
newspapers and in such pamphlets as Die Gen- 
survethaltnxssG in Preussen (1845), led m 
several instances to his airest and piosecution 
During the 20 years preceding his ch*ath he 
wrote numerous skidchcs, tales, novels, and 
romances Seveial, including Toussaint (1840) 
and Afraja (1854), liave been translated into 
Englisli by E J. Morris Among the most in- 
teresting of his writings aic his Norwegian 
lomances and sketclics of travel. Lebcn utul 
Lichen in Woriecgen (1858), Kkizzen a us dem 
Norden (1844), Nordischcs Ihlderhuch (1858, 
3d ed , 18(52). A eomplete edition of his novels 
was published in .3.3 volumes ( Breslau, 1862-67 ) 
Gonsult the illgemrinc deiitsche Biogi aphir, 
vol xxii (Leipzig, 1885) 

MUGGER. The common marbh crocodile 
of India and the Malay islands {Crocodilus 
palusiris) It is not often more tlian 12 feet in 
length. Its head is rough, with a thick and 
rather broad snout, and cacli jaw contains 19 
teeth on each side. It mliahits rners, ponds, 
tanks, and marshes, and goes ashore only when 
it is obliged to move into some lunv water by 
the drving up of its pond, or wishes to buiy its 
eggs in the sand. In extreme drought, however, 
it buries itself in the mud and remains dormant 
until the coming of the rains This is the 
crocodile which is venerated by the Hindus and 
is kept in a half-domesticated condition in cer- 
tain ponds, attimded by fakirs, who worship in 
a neighboring temple of their cult. Consult the 
writings of Indian naturalists, especially Sir 
J. E. Tennent, Sketches of the Natural Htstoiy 
of Ceylon (London, 1861) , A. L Adams, Wan- 
derings of a Naturalist in India (Edinburgh, 
1867) ; W. T Hornaday, Two Years in the 
Jungle (7th ed., New' Y'’ork, 1901). 

MUG'GLETO'NIANS. A sect that arose in 
London about the year 1651 Tlie founders were 
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two cousins, John Reeve (1008-58) and Lodo- 
wicke Mugglcton (1609-98), obscure journey- 
men tailors, claiming to have the spirit of 
prophecy. Muggleton professed to be the 
“mouth” of Reeve, as Aaron was of Moses They 
aflirmed themselves to be the two witnesses of 
Revelation xi. They asserted a right to curse 
all who opposed them, and did not hesitate to 
declare eternal damnation against their ad- 
versaries. They denied the doctrine c»f the 
Trinity; held anthropomorphist opinions about 
the Deity; and to all this added many strange 
(ioctnnes of their own, as that the devil became 
incarnate in Eve, etc The Complete Works of 
Reeve and MuggUton were publislied in London 
(1766; reprinted, 1832). The svhT lasted until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Consult 
Gordon, “The Origin of the Mugglotomaiis” and 
“Ancient and Modern Muggletonians,” in the 
TransOretions of the Liverpool Literary and 
Plnlosophical Society for 1869-70 

MUGlSrOlSrE, mol)-ny6'n&, Leopouio (1858- 
) . An 1 talian orchestral conductor, born 
at Naples He received his musical education 
at the Conservatory of his native city, and 
began the usual career of an Italian operatic 
conductor. When he became acquainted with 
Wagner’s works, h(‘ saw that he had found a 
task worthy of his unusual giftfe From that 
time on he" was, together with Mariani (q.v ), 
the most active apostle of the new style, which 
everywhere met with opposition. His excellent 
work at the Costanzi Theatre in Rome made 
him famous, and attracted the attention of 
Verdi, who, in 1892, chose him to dircKjt the 
first performance of FaJ staff Together with 

Mariam, Mugnoiie is to be regarded as the 
founder of iiiterpi ctative conducting in Italy. 
As a composer he is unimportant TTis work 
in this field comprises three operas Don 
Bizarro c le sue flghe (1875), II Birichino 
(1892), Vita Brettona (1905) 

MTJGWORT. A popular name for various 
species of Artemi sm (qv. ). 

MUGWUMP (Algonquin mugquompy chief, 
great man). In American politics, a term orig- 
inally applied to a voter nominally identified 
with a particular party, but claiming the right 
to vote with another party It early passed 
into the local phraseology of some of the New 
England villages, being applied in its original 
(Indian) signification to any local magnate 
Its first appearance in print seems to have been 
m the Indianapolis Sentinel in 1872. Its popu- 
lar use began with an article in the New York 
Sun for March 23, 1884 In September of the 
same year it was first given to a political party, 
the Independent Republicans, who refused to 
ratify the nomination of James G Blaine for 
the presidency. The name was applied to them 
m a spirit of derision, but was accepted by them, 
and now regularly denotes %ny body of voters 
who profess to be independent of strict party 
obligations. The ilame Dudes and Pharisees 
was also applied in 1884 to those Republicans 
who opposed the election of James G Blame. 
As since adopted in England, it usually means 
one w-ho stays neutral and votes for no party. 

MUHAB'BAM (Ar. muharram, sacred, from 
harama, to forbid) The first month of the 
Mohammedan year Originally the Arabs had 
a solar year by means of intercalary months. 
The first month was called Safar I and came in 
the autumn. It was the month of fairs, pil- 
grimages, and festivals, and lienee acquired the 
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•- epithet al Muharramf the sacred, wdiicli in time 
supplanted the real designation. When in the 
f year 10 of the Hejira Mohammed restored the 
a lunar yeai, on the ground that intercalary 
7 months were an impious interference with the 
f Older of things as established by God, Muhar- 
» ram and all the months began to come earlier 
) 111 each succeeding year. Mohammed is said to 

have observed the tenth day of Muharram (tlie 
3 ^dshfua) as a fast day, perhaps in imitation of 
t the Jewish Day of Atonement on the tenth of 
) Tishri Later he appointed the month of 
1 Ramadan (qv ) foi fasting The Sunnites still 
f considei the tenth of Muharram as sacred, and 
i keep it as a fast Tin* Shiites lament the death 
I of Husain on the first 10 days of the month 
t See Hasan and Husain. Consult Julius 
I Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidenthums (2d 
j ed, Berlin, 1897) 

I MttHLAU, nm'lou, Ferdinand (1839- 1914). 
A Gormap biblical scholar. He was born in Dres- 
den, was educated at Leipzig and Erlangen, and 
^ in 1869 became docent at the latter university 
^ From 1870 to 1895 he was professor of exegesis 
^ at Doipat and then, until his retirement in 
‘ 1900, of New lestament ('xegesis at Kiel. 

^ Among his published works are Ocsehichte der 
^ hehraischen Synonymxk (18()1), De Provvr- 
' hiorum quee Dieuntin A gun et Ijemuehs OriQinc 
► et Indole (1869), Besitzen wir den ursprung- 
^ hche Texte dcr heihgen Schnft^ (1884); a 
' text of Genesis without points, with Kautzsch 
! (4th ed , 1904)1 a revision of Gesenius’ lexicon, 
w’lth Volck (1886, 1890); Zur panlinischen 
' Ethik (1898). 

I mVhlbach, mulTiaa, Lttise. The assumed 
name of Klara Mnndt (1814-73), wife of Th(*o- 
dore ^lundt, an author of the Jungdeutseliland 
school A German author, horn in Neiibranden- 
' burg Her very niimeroiis works, consisting 
mostly of histoiical novels, arc sensational, in- 
artistic, distoitcd, Init show a talent for lively 
description and nariation that gave he^r a wude 
hut short-lived popularity Fricdnch dcr 
Crosse und scui 11 of and many others of her 
novels have been translated into English 
■ MtiHLBERG, myl'lierK. A town m the Prov- 
ince of Saxony, Prussia, on the Elbe, 35 miles 
nortliwest of Dresden (Map* Prussia, E 3) It 
manufactures sugar, bricks, and lumber It is 
famous as the scene of a battle in 1547, which 
leaulted in the defeat of the Protestants under 
John Frederick I, Elector of Saxony, by the 
Emperor , Charles V, and the triumph of the 
, (’atholics'in Germany Pop, 1900, 3403; 1910, 
3345. 

MttHLEISEN-ARNOLI), nnilT-zctn-Hr'iiold, 
John (1817-81) An English elerg^mian, mis- 
sionary, and author, boin at Zell (Wilrttem- 
berg) He was educated in Germany and after 
i his removal to England was siu'cessively mis- 
sionary of the Chuieh Missionary Society in 
i India and Abyssinia, chaplain to the Bishop of 
i Gibraltar, and chaplain to St Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington, London (1852-61) In 1859 he 
1 founded the Moslem Mission Society m England. 
He was chaplain of East Ham, Essex, from 1861 
to 1865, consular chaplain at Batavia, Java, 
from 1865 to 1871, and rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Papendorf, Cape Town, South Africa, 
from 1876 until his death. His publications in- 
clude: Ishmael ; or, A Natural History of I slam- 
ism (1869) ; English Biblical Criticism, and the 
Authorship of the Pentateuch, from a German 
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Point of View (2d ed., 1864) ; Ocnesis and 
Soience; or. The First Lenves of the Bible (2d 
ed., 1875). 

HTTHLENBEHG, md'len-berg, Fredekick Au* 
GiTSTUS Conrad (1750“18()1) . An American 
clergyman and politician, son of Heinrich 
Melchior Muhlenberg He was born at New 
Providtmce (now Trappe), Montgomery Co, Pa, 
studied in Germany at the University of Halle, 
and upon his return to America entered the 
Lutheran ministry in Pennsylvania In 1773- 
76 he was pastor of a Lutheran *church in New 
York City He was an ardent patriot, and in 
1776 he quitted New York and returned to his 
native State, at the same time abandoning the 
woik of the church for political activity He 
was elected to thi‘ Continental Congress in 
1779 He was also a piominent member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and was twdce Speaker 
of that body The first session of th(‘ House 
of Representatives m Washington’s administra- 
tion chose liim as Speaker, an ollice w^hicli h(‘ 
tw’ice filled He was also made chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole in 1795, and cast 
the deciding vote that saved the Jay Treaty 
(qv.). 

MTTHLENBEBG, fSOTTint.p IlwN-Bicif ER'isr 
(1753-1815) An AmtTican clergyman and 
hotanist, son of Heiniicli Melchioi MuhlenlM*rg, 
horn at Trappe, Pa He was educated at Halle 
and traveled in Germany and in England He 
W'as ordained a Lutheian minister and became 
assistant pastor of a Lutheran church in Phila- 
delphia In 1779 he retiied to the country, 
wdiere he devoted himself to the study of botany , 
and it IS as a hotanist that he is heat knowm 
A w’ell-known genus of grasses {Muhlcnhetgia) 
was named in his honor His chief works are 
Catalogus Plaritaruni Americd Septentrional is 
(1813) and Descriptio Vhenor (Jramimtm et 
Plantartiin Calaniariaruin imcrlca' Septentri- 
onahs Indiqcnarum et Cicutinn (1817) 
MUHLENBERG, Heinrich Melchior (1711- 
87). Tlie tounder of Ameiican Lutheianism 
He was boin at Eimheck, Prussia, Sept 6, 1711. 
Ills parents weie Saxon, hut, having sullered 
greatly in the Thirty Years’ War, removed to 
Kimheck The dc'ath of his fatluT in liis twelfth 
year threw^ the family into poverty and occa- 
sioned an interruption of his studies, and till 
Ills tw'eiity -first year lie toiled incessantly to 
assist in the support of the family In 1735 
he entered the ITniversity of Gottingen, where 
he remained three years Giaduating at Got- 
tingen, he went to Halle in 1738, wdieie, besides 
studying, he taught in the orphan house He 
associated intimately with Francke, Cellarius, 
and Fabricius Soon after his oidination ap- 
plication came to Germany from Pennsylvania 
for some one to be sent to labor among the 
destitute Lutherans of that colony Tlie faculty 
selected Muhlenberg, who was then in his thirty- 
first year. He accepted the appointm^mt, and 
the better to qualify himself went to London, 
where he acquired facility in the use of English. 
He reached America in 1742, to the great joy of 
the German Christians. His arrival marked a 
new era in the history of the Lutheran church 
in the United States. He took the pastoral 
care of the associated churches of Philadelphia, 
New Hanover, and New Providence (now 
Trappe, some 25 miles northwest of Philadel- 
phia), which had united in calling a minister, 
and these three congregations were the principal 
scenes of his ministerial labors. At his request 


more ministers came from Halle, and his over- 
sight of the Lutheran churches extended from 
Georgia to New York The first three years 
of his ministry he resided in Philadelphia, the 
next 16 in New Providence In 1761 he re- 
moved to Philadelphia, but in 1776 went back 
to New Providence During the W^ar of the 
Revolution his sympathy with the colonists ex- 
cited great opposition, and Ids life was often 
in peril Consult his autoVilography to 1743 
(in German), edited by W. Germann (Altoona, 
1881), and his Life by M L. Stoever (Phila- 
dephia, 1856), W J Mann (ib, 1887), and 
W K. Frick (ib, 1902); also Ochsenford, 
Muhlenberg College, a Quarter-Centennial Me- 
niorial Volume (Allentown, 1892) 
MUHLENBERG, John Peter Gabriei. ( 1746- 
1807) A Lutheran preacher and leader in the 
R(‘volutionary War, son of Heinrich Melchior 
Muhlenberg (qv). He was born at Trappe, 
Pa , Oct 1, 1740, w'as sent to the University of 
Halle to be educated, but entered the army, and 
passed a year as a private in the dragoons Re- 
turning to America, 1766, he studied for the 
Lutheran ministry, w'as called to Virginia, 
1771 , to have a legal standing as a clergyman 
there, went to England, 1772, and was ordained 
by the Bishop of London, in the same year he 
was settled at W^oodstock, Va Soon after the 
beginning of the Riwolutionary War be told his 
congiegation that there was a time to preach 
and a time to fight, and at the close of the 
BiTvices he threw olf his gown, showing himself 
in full uniform, and read from the pulpit his 
commission as colonel He had the drummers 
strike up for volunteers, and nearly 300 of his 
congregation volunteered and joined his regi- 
ment, the Eighth Virginia, popularly known as 
the German legiment, afterward noted for its 
courage and good disci pi )ne In 1774 he was 

a member of the House of Burgesses and served 
on the committee of safety, and two vears later 
he sat in the Stat(‘ convention He participated 
in the fighting at Charleston in 1776, and was 
made brigadiei general tlie follownng year and 
jdaced in command of the Virginia line He 
took part 111 the battles of tlie Brandywine, 
(Tcrmantown, and Monmouth, and in the cap- 
ture of Stony Point He defended Viiginia 
against the expeditions of Leslie and Arnold, 
and was commander m chief there till the 
arrival of Steuhem l^pon the invasion of Vir- 
ginia by Cornw^allis he was next in command to 
Lafayette, and at the siege of Yorktowii be 
was 111 command of the first brigade of light 
infantry He retired at the close of the w'ar 
with the rank of major general Soon after 
he settled in Pennsylvania. He served in Con- 
gress in 1789-91, 1793-95, and 1799-1801 In 
the latter year he w^as chosen United States 
Senator, but resigned when Congress met to be- 
come supervisor of revenue for the district of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1803 he was appointed 
collector of the port of Philadelphia, in which 
position he died near Philadelphia, Oct 1, 1807. 
Consult his Life by his great-nephew, Henry A 
Muhlenberg (Philadelphia, 1849) 
MUHLENBERG, William Augustus ( 1796- 
1877). An American Episcopal clergyman and 
philanthropist, grandson of Heinrich Melchior 
Muhlenberg. He was born in Philadelphia and 
graduated at the I'liiversity of Pennsylvania in 
1814. Three years later he was ordained 
deacon and served as assistant to Bishop White 
at Christ Church, Philadelphia Ordained 
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priest in 1820, he was rector from 1821 to 1828 
of 8t. James’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., where 
he helped to establish the first public school in 
the State outside of Philadelphia He founded 
m 1828 at Flushing, Long Island, a school 
afterward known as St Paul’s, of which he was 
principal until 1840 Then he was rector of 
the church of the Holy Communion in New 
York until 1858, in the latter year becoming 
superintendent and pastor of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, which he had founded. In the later years 
of his life he was instrumental in establishing 
an industrial Christian settlement at. St John- 
land, Long Island He died in St Luke’s Hos- 
pital, April 8, 1877. To trace his effect upon 
his time would be to record the origin of several 
of the most important movements within the 
Episcopal church. Thus, he made his New 
York parish the first free-seat church of his 
communion in America; he organized the first 
sisterhood within the same limits in 1845, knowm 
as the Sisterhood of the Holy Communion; and 
the important later developments in the direc- 
tion of Christian unity (see Episcopal 
Church) and of liturgical enrichment and 
flexibility both really grew out of his memorial 
to the House of Bishops in 1853. Church music 
and hymnody also owe much to him; he pub- 
lished three books in this department; but his 
moat important literary work is contained in 
Evangelical Catholic Papers (1875-77) For 
his life, consult biographies by Anne Ayres (4th 
ed., New York, 1889) and William New'ton 
(Boston, 1890) ; also Leighton Cbleman, The 
Church in America (New^ York, 1890). 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE. An institu- 
tion for higher education founded at Allentown, 
Pa., in 1807 It is under the control of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church. The college in- 
cludes preparatory and collegiate departments, 
with classical, scientific, and philosophy courses 
leading to the degrees of A.B , 8 B , and Ph D 
The total enrollment in all departments in 
1914-16 was 213 and the faculty numbered 14 
In the library are 21,000 volumes. The campus 
of 72 acres and the college building are valued 
at $755,600 The income from all sources in 
1913-14 was $26,205 The college had an en- 
dowment of about $300,000 The president in 
1916 was John A. W. Haas, D.D. 

MttHLFELD, mgVmt, Richard ( 1850-1907 ) . 
A German clarinetist and symphony director, 
born at Salzungcn He received musical iiistiuc- 
tion under Emil Buckner at Meiningen. At 17 
an expert clarinetist, from 1875 to 1896 he was a 
member of the orchestra at the Bayreuth Festi- 
val In 1905 he became chief symphony direc- 
tor at the ducal court chapel of Brunswick. 

MttEDLHAXTSEN, mvl-hou'zen. A town in 
the Province of Saxony, Prussia, on the Unstrut, 
30 miles northwest of Erfurt (Map* Prussia, 
D 3). It is an old town with a number of 
churches, of which that of St. Blasius dates 
from the twelfth century and the church of 8t 
Mary from the fourteenth century, and a mediae- 
val Rathaus. It is surrounded wifh modern 
suburbs and has a Gymnasium, a trade and tex- 
tile school, a seminary for teachers, and a 
theatre. There are manufactftres of woolen and 
linen goods, carpets, leather, cigars, chewing 
tobacco, sewing machines, bicycles, furniture, 
dyes, malt and beer. The city has considerable 
trade in cattle, grain, and fruit. Pop., 1900, 
83,433; 1910, 35,001. Miihlhausen appears in 
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history as early as 925, when it was a fortified 
post. It rose to considerable importance as a 
free city in tbe fourteenth century, and at the 
time of the Peasants’ War was the headquarters 
of the Anabaptist leader, Thomas Mfinzer, who 
was executed in the neighborhmid in 1525. The 
town was finally incorporated as a part of the 
Kingdom of Prussia in 1815. 

MttHLHEIM, muFhtm Sec Mpliietm, 

MUIR, nifir, John (1810-82) An English 
Sanskrit scholar He was born m (ffasgow and 
was educated at the UniviTsity of Glasgow and 
tbe East India School at Haileybiiry He en- 
gaged in the civil serAice 111 British India in 
1829-53 and devoted himself to the study of the 
languages, history, and antiquities of India. In 
1853 he retired from the service and settled at 
Edinburgh, devoting himself to the advance- 
ment of Oriental literature, especially in its 
bearing upon Clnistianity. In 1840 he oftered 
to the University of Cambridge a prize of £500 
for the best treatise on the errors of the Hindu 
systems of philosophy and on expounding the 
principles of Christianity to loained natives of 
India; and he gave, in 1802, £5000 to the Uni- 
veisity of Edinbiugh for tlie endowment of a 
professoiship of Sanskrit and comparative 
philology Muii did much to help the spread of 
Christianity among the Hindus. His most im- 
portant work was Otiginal Samkrit Texts on 
the Origin and History of the People of India^ 
their Religion and Institutions (London, 1858- 
72; 3d ed., 5 vols , 1872-74), treating of the 
origin ot caste, racial and linguistic affinities 
of the Hindus, and the Vedas, including Vedic 
mythology. In 1875 In* issued an anthology of 
Sanskrit proverbs entitled Religious ami Moral 
Sentiments Metrically Rendered from Sanskrit 
Writers, followed by a similar volume called 
Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writeis 
(London, 1879). 

MUIR, John (1838-1914). An American 
explorer and naturalist, born at Dunbar, Scot- 
land, April 21, 1838 He studied at the Dunbar 
Grammar School and then, having come to the 
United States, at the Univoisity of Wisconsin. 
After four years he began to exploie the less- 
known poitions of the North American conti- 
nent, devoting his attention particularly to the 
western coast and to Alaska, where the Muir 
Glacier (qv) is named for its discoverer. In 
1878 he visited the Aictie Regions on the 
U.S.S. Cor inn in search of the De Long expedi- 
tion ; in 1899 became a member of the Harnman 
expedition to Alaska; and subsequently traveW 
m Russia, Siberia, Mancliuria, India, Australia, 
and New Zealand (1903-04), in South America 
(1911), and m Africa (1912) John Muir pre- 
ceded the “conservation movement” many years 
in his earnest advocacy of the preservation of 
American forests and the establishment of na- 
tional parks and reservations, especially in the 
Sierras,, with wdiich his name will always be 
identified He became a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters and received 
honorary degrees from the universities of Wis- 
consin and California and from Yale. Muir 
died at Los Angeles, Dec. 24, 1914. He pub- 
lished; The Mountains of California (1894; 
enlarged ed , .1911 ) ; Our National Parks (1901; 
enlarged ed., 1909); Stickeen (1909); My 
First Summer m the Sierra (1911) ; The Yoaem- 
ite (1912); Story of my Boyhood and Youth 
(1913); and nearly 150 magazine and news- 
paper articles on natural history. H© also 
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edited Picturesyne California, After liis death 
appeared (1915) J^ettera to a Friend and (Jn^ 
puhhahcd IWoho and I^etters, containing a prac- 
tically complete work on Alaska. 

Matthew MoNCRtEFF Patttson (1848- 
) An English chemist 11c was hoin and 
educated in Glasgow, studied at the University 
of 1 dhingen, and became fello\\ and predeetor in 
chemistry at Gonville and Cams College, Cam- 
bridge. Muir did much to populaiize modern 
chemistry. Ho published. QmfitaUve Analyeis 
and Laboratory Practice (1874), witli T. E. 
Thorpe; Oheniiatry for Medical (Students 
(1878); Chemistry (1883); A Treatise on the 
Principles of Chemistry (1884; 2d cd , 1889); 
Elements of Thermal Chemist) y (1885); Prac- 
tical Chemistry (1887), with D, J Carnegie; 
Chemistry of Fug (1803); The Alchemual 
Essence and the Chemical Element (1801), The 
Htory of the Wandcrinys of Atoms (1808) ; The 
i^tory of Alchemy (1002); The Elements of 
Chemistry (1004) , A History of ('hemieal 
Theories and Lnuh (1006); 27ie Chemical Ele- 
ments (1908) 

MXJIB, Thomas (1845- ). A British 

matliematician and educator. He u-as horn 
near Lanark and was educated at Wishaw Pub- 
lic School, at Glasgow rnnersit^, and in Ger- 
many Foi a time he taught in Glasgow, first 
as assistant iirofessor of mathematics in the 
Univeisity, and then as head of the mathemati- 
cal and science departments of the high school. 
He th(*n removed to Cape Town, South Africa, 
where he was vice chancellor of the University 
of the Cape of Good Hope (until 1901) and 
Superintendent General of Education in Cape 
Colony Ills principal publications are a 
Treatise on the Theory of Determinants (1882), 
History of Determinants (1890), and Theory of 
Determinants in the Historical Order of De- 
velopment (2 vols , 1906-11). 

MUIE, Sir Wiliiam (1819-1905). A British 
administrator and Orientalist He was born at 
Glasgow, studied at the universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and in 1837 entered the Bengal 
civil service of the East India Company Ten 
years later he was appointed secietary to the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Northwest Prov- 
inces, and dm mg the Indian Mutiny (1857) he 
was chief of the intelligence department at 
Agra and successfully took charge of tommuni- 
oations upon which largely depimded the sup- 
pression of the mutiny When the cajiital was 
removed to Allahabad,* m 1858, he wont there as 
the Lieutenant Goveinor’s secretary and had 
the chief shnie in organizing the government. 
Unfortunately his plans for raising the largest 
amount of revenue compatible with the ability 
and contentment of the natives were not 
adopted in London, although approved by ex- 
ert opinion in India. He was provisional mem- 
er of the Viceroy’s legislative council (1864- 
67), foreign secretary in the Viceroy’s execu- 
tive council (1867), Lieutenant Governor of 
the Northwest Provinces (1868-74), and finan- 
cial member of the Viceroy’s executive council 
(1874-76). The heavy land assessments were 
reduced by him, and the custom of female in- 
fanticide among Hindus was tactfully sup- 
pressed. His interest in education was shown 
in the founding of Muir College and Allahabad 
University. So far as official duties permitted 
Muir waa a diligent student of Oriental litera^ 
ture and thought He was a profound Arabic 
scholar and investigated the life of Mohammed 


and tlio lust 01 y of Islam His publications in* 
elude. Life of Mahomet (4 vols., 1858-61), an 
authoritative vvoik; The Cordn (1878) , Ancient 
Arabic Poetry (1870); The Caliphate (2d ed., 
1893), Ayt^a in the Mutiny (1896); The Mo- 
hammedan ControK rsy (1897). 

HXJIB GLACIEB. (me of the largest and 
best known of the Alaskan glaciers, named 
after John Muir (q.v.), who discovered it in 
1878. 'i’he ue stream flows down tlie slopes of 
Mount Fair weather, which is over 15,000 feet 
high, and ciiteis Glacier Bay as a palisade of 
ICO neaily 2 miles lung ami from 1.36 to 210 
feet high. It forms a barrier across the head 
of the bay, and its submarine base reaches as 
much as 7(i0 feet below' the sea level In the 
lower couise the ice mov'es about 7 feet a day, 
breaking oil at the end in great beigs that float 
«ivvay to tlio sea. 

IVCXJIBHEAB, mur'hGl, John Henry (18.55- 
) A British jihiloBopher, born in Glasgow. 
Ills mother was a kinswoman of .lames Fred- 
erick Fcrner (q.v.). He studied at Glasgow 
Academy and University and at Balliol College, 
0x1 ord For a time he was assistant to the 
profesHoi of Latin at Glasgow; then lectured 
on ])hilosophy at Bedford College, London, and 
in 1900 became professor of philosophy in the 
University of Birmingham. Miiirhead was a 
Hegelian He was an editor ot the Hibbert 
Journal and of a seiies called “dhe Library of 
Philosophy.” He translated into English Zel- 
lei’s Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics 
(1897), contributed to Mind, and wrote The 
Elements of Ethics (1892, 3d ed , 1910); 
Philosophy and Life (1902) , The Sermce of the 
State (1908), four essays on T H. Green’s 
political teaching. The Etartiny Point of Poor 
Law Reform (1910); German Philosophy m 
Relation to the War (1915). 

MiriB-MACKENZIE, ma-kCm'zi, Montague 
(1847- ). An English hamster and law 

writer. He was educated at (Charterhouse 
School and at Braseiiose College, Oxford, and 
was a fellow of Hertford College, Oxfoid (1874- 
88). In 1873 he was called to the bar, and he 
was secretaiv to Lord Chief Justice (blendge 
for the four following years. He became re- 
corder of Deal in 1892 and was a bencher of 
the Midclle Temple from 1894 to 1905 when he 
became an ollicial referee. IIis pubheations are 
upon technical siilijects, such as Bills of Ladwq, 
Judicature Acts, Laws of Reyxstiation, and 
Banki uptcy Acts 

MUIB WOODS. See National Monuments. 

MXJKADDASI, mou'kAd-dil'sS (Ar AbU ^Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad al Mukaddasi, or 
al Makdisf). A famous Mohammedan geog- 
rapher. He was born at Jeiusalem (whence 
his name Mukaddasi^frorn Jerusalem) in 946. 
IIis father was an architect and gave bis son a 
good education. In his twentieth year he made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and afterward decided 
to devote his life to the study of geography. 
For a score of years he journeyed up and down 
through the Moslem world, seeking information 
with infinite labor and excellent judgment The 
only Mohammedan countries not visited by him 
seem to hav'e been India, Sejestan, and Spain. 
In 985 he published his book, dividing it into 
three parts. (1) what ho had himself seen; 
(2) what he had learned from trustworthy 
witnesses; (3) what he had read Ho then re- 
sumed his travels and three years later ismied 
a new and enlarged edition. MukaddaaPs 
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travels did not reach quite so far as those of 
some other Arabic geographers, but, judged by 
the zeal with which he collected his material, 
the good sense he showed in sifting it, and the 
clear and logical arrangement of his work, he is 
easily the foremost of them all. It has been 
edited by De Goeje in his Bihhotheca Oeogra- 
phorum Arahtcorufriy vol iii {DesmpUo hnpe- 
rii Moslemioi Auctore Al-Mokaddas^ Leyden, 
1877) ; the part relating to Syria, including 
Palestine, has been translated into English 
with notes by Le Strange in the Library of the 
Palestme Pilgrim^^ Text Society y vol. iii (Lon- 
don, 1886). Mukaddasi was a trained philolo- 
gist, but his imitation in the description of each 
region of the dialect of its inhabitants, though 
not without its value to us, is more to the 
credit of his versatility than of his good taste 
He was liberal in his religious and a 

member of the famous philosojihieal society of 
Basra called the ikhwan ul Safa (the puio 
brothers) Consult: August Sprenger, Die 
Post- und Heise-Rcniten des Orients (Leipzig, 
1864) ; Alfrini von Kreraer, Kulturgeschichte 
des Onents, vol ii (Vienna, 1877); G Le 
Strange, Palestine ivnAler the Moslems (Lon- 
don, 1890) , Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arahischeri JAteratui , i (Weimar, 1898) ; R 
A Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs 
(London, 1907), C I Huart, Histone des 
Arabes (Paris, 1912) 

MUKDEN, mo?)k-d?n', or MOUKDEN. The 
capital of Manchuria and of the Province of 
Shengkmg, situated m a fertile region near the 
Hun-ho, 110 miles northeast of Newchwang, its 
port (Map: China, M3). It is surrounded by 
a brick wall and is divided into nine parts, of 
which the central contains the old Imperial 
palace, the former examination hall, and beauti- 
ful administration buildings in tli<* foreign style 
of architecture. The city is regularly and 
solidly built, but is of little areliitectiiral in- 
terest It is the seat of a considerable in- 
dustry, and is the converging point for the 
principal trade routes between nortliern and 
southern Manchuria and China. Mukden trades 
chiefly in agricultural products and fur, and is 
the seat of the administration of Manchuria 
In the vicinity of the city are the tombs of the 
ancestors of the late Manchu dynasty of China 
The population is estimated at about 158,000 
The city suflfered greatly during the Boxer up- 
rising of 1900, and about it was fought, Feb- 
1 uarj^-March, 1905, the culminating battle of 
the Russo-Japanese War (q.v). Mukden is a 
clean, well-ordered city. Theoretically it is 
open to foreign trade. It has rail connection 
with Sinminting and Antung Consult Dugald 
Christie, Thirty Years in the Manchu Capital 
(New York, 1914) 

MUKHTAR PASBLA, mook'tar p^i-shJi' 
(Ahmei) Mitkhtae Pasha el Ghazi) (1832- 
). A Turkish general and administrator, 
born at Brusa in Asia Minor. He was educated 
at the Constantinople military school, was 
rapidly promoted, and became successively pro- 
fessor and governor of the school. He served as 
adjutant in the Crimean War, as a staflT oflScer 
in the Montenegrin campaign of 1862, and in 
1870-71 in campaigns against the Arabs of 
Yemen, in which he gained the titles of pasha 
and marshal. He was made commander of the 
Second Army Corps (1873), and in 1875, at the 
breaking out of the troubles in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, assumed command of the Turkish 


forces there After his defeat at the Du pi Pass 
in the Montenegrin campaign of 1876 Mukhtar 
was sent to Erzerum to take charge of the 
operations against Russia on the outbreak of 
war with that country in 1877. On April 29 he 
was defeated and driven into Kars, but, in a 
number of severely contested battles during the 
following months, his troops displayed great 
courage and regained the position, defeating the 
Russians severely neai Erzerum on June 25 
and compelling them in July to raise the siege 
of Kars. For his exploits in this campaign the 
title of Ghazi (victorious) was be8to\\ed upon 
him. On October 14-15, at Aladja Dagb, the 
Russians gained an important victory over 
Mukhtar, driving him back to Kars and soon 
afterward to Erz(‘rum In November Kars was 
stormed by th(‘ Russians, and before the <uid of 
the yeai Mukhtai was recall(‘d He put down 
the Cretan insurrection in 1878 and was put m 
command on tlu* Gie(*k frontier in 1879 In 
1885 he was appointed Turkish Higli Commis- 
sioner in Egypt In 1912 he was one of the 
negotiators ajipointed to conclude a peape with 
Italy and to pacify Albania The latter mis- 
sion was Intel lujited by the outbreak of the 
Balkan War He was appointed Grand Vizier 
in July, 1912, but resigned in the following 
Octob(‘r. For his son, see below 

MUKHTAR PASHA, Maitmttd ( 1867- ) 

A Turkish soldier and diplomat, sou of tlie 
Grand Vizier Ghazi Mukhtar He was born in 
Constantinople and returned thither in 1893 
after seven years’ military education in Ger- 
many He took part in the Gia'co-Turkish War 
of 1897, in spite of the prohibition of tlie Sul- 
tan In 1900 he was appointed to a minor otficc* 
in the War Department and in 1908 was put in 
command of the First Army Corps In 1909 
he was forced to flee to Grc'eee, but soon ri*- 
tnrned to Constantinople and received the com- 
mand of the First Corps In 1910 he w’as 
Minister of Marine in Hakki Pasha’s cabi- 
net and brought about the building of the 
first ''l\irkish dreadnought. At the outbreak of 
the Balkan War in 1912 he was again Minister 
of Marine, but he went to the front, commanded 
the Third Army Corps at Kirk-Kilisseh, and 
was severely wounded In April, 1913, he be- 
came Ambassador at Berlin. He wrote an ac- 
count of his experiences m the Balkan War, of 
wdiich a German and a French version appeared 
in 1913 

MULA, niM'lA. A town of southeast Spain, 
in the Province of Murcia, situated on a branch 
of the Segura, 18 miles west by noith of the 
city of Murcia (Map: Spain, E 3) The place 
is unimportant, but has some reputation on ac- 
count of the warm sulphurous baths known as 
Banos do Mu la, some 3 miles east Pop., 1900, 
12,733, 1910, 11,922. 

MULAT'TO. See Mixed Races. 

MULBERRY (OHG. morben, mUrben, Ger. 
MaulbeerCy mulberry, from Lat. morunu Gk. 
pop, mdrony p6poPy moron, mulberry -f- berry, AS. 
ben, berige, C)HG. ben, Ger. Beere, Goth basi, 
berry), Mortis A genus of trees of the family 
MoraceaB, natives of temperate and warm cli- 
mates, with deciduous leaves, unisexual flowers 
in short, thick spikes, the perianth of the female 
flowers becoming succulent and closing over the 
small pericarp to form with other flowers of the 
spike an aggregate fruit. There have been 
aoout 100 species described, but most authors 
have reduced them to 10 or even less. The 
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comniou mulberry, or black nmllM*rry [Morns 
mgra)y a long-lived native of the ^middle parts 
of Asia introduced into cultivation in Europe 
more than a thousand years ago, and nov7 
naturalized there, is a low, much-branched tree, 
with thick, rough bark and broad, unequally 
serrated, and very rough heart-shaped leaves. 
It is not hardy in the United States as far 
north as New York, and is seldom seen except 
in the South and in California, where some of 
the improved varieties are grown The fruit, 
which is purplish black, with dark-red juice, fine 
aromatic flavor, and subacid sweet taste, is 
often produced in prodigious quantities and is 
esteemed for dessert, for preserving, and for 
wine making. The wood is employed in cabinet- 
work, but IS not of much \alue The leaves 
are sometimes used for fec'ding mlkvvoirns It 
is propagated by seed, suckers, layeis, oi cut- 
tings, and succeeds b(‘Rt in a ricii light soil 
The white mulbeny (Morns alba) has been 
planted in southern Europe since 1540, in India 
and China, wli(*re it is native, from time im- 



memorial for its leaves, which are thi* best 
food for silkworms In North America it has 
been extensively planted and in places exists in 
a half-wild state as trees a foot or more in 
diameter (See Keniuck, William ) I’he fruit 
is almost white, and much less palatable than 
that of the black mullKury, although there is 
great difference among the varieties The best 
variety for feeding silkworms, on account of its 
rapid growth and abundant leaves, is that called 
the Philippine mulberry. A \ariety called the 
Russian mulberry is a hardy, rapid grower, 
well adapted to hedges, windbreaks, small tim- 
ber, and ornamental plantings, for which pur- 
pose it has been extensively planted in the 
w'estern United States. Morns multicauhsy by 
some considered a variety of Moms alba, once 
grown extensively in the United States to feed 
silkworms, is seWom seen now. In India the 
white mulberry is treated as a bush, and cut 
down twice a year, the stripped shoots being 
thrown away Its bark has long been used in 
China and Japan for making paper It grows 
VoL. XVI.— 26 


readily from cuttings. The root has a consider- 
able reputation as a vermifuge. The red mul- 
berry [Morns rubra), a native of eastern North 
America, ranging from New England to the 
Dakotas and south to southern Florida, is the 
largest tree of the genus, sometimes attaining 
in the South a height of 70 feet and 3 feet in 
diameter. It endures severe frosts much better 
than the preceding, and is therefore preferred 
for cultivation in some parts of Europe. Its 
fruit 18 deep red and almost as pleasant as the 
black mulberry. The wood is much more valu- 
able, being fine-grained, strong, duratile, and 
adapted even for shipbuilding Of each of these 
three species there are numerous itamed varie- 
ties which are cultivated for thoir fruits, but 
they have not received the attention in the 
United States that they deserve The Indian 
mulbeny [Morns indica) has black fruit of a 
delicate flavor, and the leaves are extensively 
used for feeding silkworms in China, Cochin 
China, and Bengal Morus alba; Morns celtidi- 
folia and Morus roryhfoha, Peiuvian species; 
Morus Iccvigata, the species most common in the 
north of India, and Morns cashmertana, prob- 
ably a form of Morus indtca, a native of Cash- 
mere, produce pleasant fruit. Morus dulcvs, a 
native of the noith of India, is said to be su- 
perior in flavor to all others 

The paper mulberry { Broussouetm papyrifera 
and Broussonetia Iwrnpferi) , a native of India, 
Japan, and islands m the Pacific, frexjuently 
planted for ornament and shade in America and 
Europe, differs from the true mulberry m hav- 
ing the female flowers collected in a globular 
mass. The fruit is oblong, dark scarlet in color, 
sw’^eetish, but insipid. The tree is of moderate 
size, or, in cultivation, a bush fl to 12 feet 
high with leaves either simple or lobed. The 
islanders of the Pacific cultivate this species 
with great care and make a kind of clothing 
from the bark. For this purpose brtinches an 
inch or more in diameter are macerated in 
water Tlie epidermis is then removed by 
scraping, and the inner bark beaten thin into 
kapa cloth The young shoots are also used for 
paper making in Japan and the East Wlien 
the shoots are cut new ones spring up very 
rapidly. Silkworms eat the leaves See Plate 
of Mulbekry and Liquidamber, accompanying 
latter title. 

MXTLBEBBY FAMILY. See Moracea2. 

MUL'CASTEB, Richard (?1530-1611) An 
English schoolmaster, whose birthplace may 
have been the old border tow^er of Brackenhill 
Castle on the river Line, or perhaps Cai lisle 
From Eton he passed to King’s College, Cara- 
biidge, and thence to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated MA in 1556. When the 
Merchant Taylors’ School was founded in Lon- 
don (1561), Mulcaster was appointed its first 
head master, a post which he held till 1586 
Here he probably had the poet Spenser as a 
pupil. Ten years later he was elected high 
master of St Paul’s School. Tliis office he re- 
tained to the great age of 78 He was also 
vicar of Cranbrook (1590), prebend of Salis- 
bury (1594), and rector of Stanford Rivers 
(1698) He died April 15, 1611. In his own 
time Mulcaster gained wide repute as an effi- 
cient teacher, and in recent times much atten- 
tion has been given to two books: Positions, 
wherein those primitive circumstances he ex- 
amined, which are necessarie for the training 
up of children, either for skill in their book or 
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health in their hodie (1581), and tho Elewen^ 
tarte, which entrmteth chefehe of the right 
writing of om English twig (1582), Miilcaster 
strenuously advocated physical training as a 
part of the education of boys, and implied that 
there should be grammar schools for girls. He 
taught his boys music and singing, and per- 
mitted them to perform in masques and inter- 
ludes before the Queen Consult the leprint of 
the Poextiom, edited by Quick (London, 1888). 

MULCH (moie correctly mulsh, probably 
from AS. niolde, earth mold, ultimately con- 
nected with Goth, malan, Ir. mehm, Lith. maltx, 
Lat. mol ere, to grind, Eng. meal). A covering 
of loose material, such as brush, leaves, ma- 
nure, or straw, maintained on the surface of the 
soil mainly for the purpose of preventing 
evaporation, which it accomplishes by breaking 
the continuity of the capillarity in the soil 
and thus retarding th(* rise of water to the 
surface Stirring the surface soil, and tlius 
maintaining wliat is termed a soil mulch, brings 
about the same result. The use of the mulch 
of vegetable matter is piobably not so common 
as formerly, but the soil mulch is increasing in 
favor and in and regions where agriculturo 
IS dependent upon irrigation and conservation 
of moistuie is a matter of great impoitance. 
In addition to checking evaporation, mulches of 
vegetable matter are useful in protecting the 
surface soil from puddling and washing, keeping 
the soil cool, preventing fieezing, and retarding 
growth in the spring Mulching is a valuable 
means of reclaiming w'ashed or galled lands and 
for securing a grow'th on dry, bare spots in 
lawns and meadows A mulch of barnyard 
manure not only conserves moisture, but fur- 
nishes plant food. 

Mulching berry busjies, orchard trees, etc., on 
a large scale with coarse manure and lefuse 
material is not generally to be recommended, 
because it * interferes with cultivation, harbors 
insects, and causes the plant roots to remain 
near the surface, thus increasing the danger of 
injury by drought. Mulches aie, however, found 
useful in orchards on hilly land very subject to 
washing, and on a small scale for special pur- 
poses, such as protecting small fruits from in- 
jury by late frosts by retarding growth in 
spring The soil mulch is more generally use- 
ful The dejitli and character of this soil mulch 
must be determined by a variety of condi- 
tions, among which are the kind and root habits 
of the plant and the character of the soil and 
climate. It is evident that any crop, such as 
corn, with an extensive surface root system, 
would be injured by the destiuction of its roots 
if stirring were frequent and deep. Again, in 
arid regions the mulch must be deeper and 
more perfect than in regions of frequent rain- 
fall, in order to be effective and useful 

MULDEB, mMFder, Gebabdus Johannes 
(1802”80). A Dutch chemist, born at Utrecht. 
After obtaining the degree of doctor of medicine 
at the university of his native town in 1825, he 
commenced the practice of his profession at 
Amsterdam, but was soon invited to teach 
botany and subsequently chemistry at the medi- 
cal school at Kotterdam. In 1840 he was 
elected professor of chemistry «,t the University 
of Utrecht, and kept this post until 1868, when 
be retired from active service. Mulder is best 
known for his researches on the proteids and 
for his excellent works on physiological and 
agricultural chemistry* His Chemistry of Vege- 


table and Animal Physiology has been trans- 
lated into English by Eromberg, and his Chem- 
istry of Wint by Bence Jones. He also wrote 
an autobiography under the title Levenssoheta 
(published posthumously in 1881; 2d ed,, 1883). 

MULDEB, Lodewwk (1822-1907). A Dutch 
writer, born in 'J he Hague He was an in- 
structor in the Royal Military Academy at 
Breda in 1851-59; Avas then for a time employed 
in the Ministry of W ar as an editor of original 
documents in early Dutch history, and from 
1808 to 1872 was an inspector of schools in 
Utrecht Province. He prepared manuals of the 
lustory of the Netherlands (1859, 12th ed., 
1881) and of general history (1802; 8th ed , 
1880), and wrote scveial }days and works of 
Octioii, the last including his liest-knowii w^ork, 
the historical novel Jan Faessen (2 vols., 1850), 
a tale of the conspiracy against Prince Mauru'e 
of Orange, and the comedy Een gexmarh^Lv 
inen dendx ens t (1890). 

MULDOB, Cabl ue. See Milleb, Cuabj^kb 
Henky. 

MULE (OF., Fr mule, from Lat. nudus, 
mule) A liybnd animal, the offspring of the 
male ass and the maie, biglily valued as a 
Ix'ast of burden The cars are long, the head, 
crop, and tail resemble those of the ass ratliei 
than those of t)ie horse , but in bulk and stature 
the mule approaches more nearly to the lioise 
The mule seems to excel both the ass and tlie 
liorse in intelligence, its powers of musculni 
endurance arc' remaikable, and its suie-footed- 
ness particularly adapts it to mountainous 
countries. It is easily kept, endures huiiget and 
thiist better than the horse, lives to a greater 
age, and is comparatively free from disease 
Great care is bestowed on the bleeding of niuh's 
in Kentucky, Missoni i, and some othei cential 
States, in Mexico, and in Spain and Italy, and 
mules of particular districts are highly es- 
teemed An extensive experiment in mule breed- 
ing at the Mississippi Experiment Station has 
given instructive results In America mules are 
of gieatcst importance, especially in the South- 
ein States, the census of 1910 giving tlie number 
m the country at nearly four and a half million 
Texas had over 706,000, wliile Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Kansas, Kcmtucky, Mississippi, 
Missoni 1 , Oklahoma, and Tennessee each had 
ovei 200,000 The cotton and sugar-cane planta- 
tions utilize larg(* numbers because they aie 
easily and cheaply kept. As in other hybrid 
animals generally, males are more numerous 
among mules than females in the proportion, it 
is said, of two or tliiee to one. There is no 
instance on record of offspring produced by two 
mules; but rare instances are reported of the 
female mule producing offspring with the horse 
and with the ass. The mule is very superior in 
size, stren^h, and beauty to the hinny, the 
(offspring 01 the male horse and the female ass. 
Several breeds of ja<5ks have been used for pro- 
ducing mules. The chief breeds are Andalusian, 
Maltese, Catalonian, Italian, and Majorcan, 
The Catalonian is the best of imported breeds, 
hut in the United States the native ]ack, a 
mixture of all breeds, is most used. Black is 
the preferred color, and the jack should be of 
good size. The mare should also be well bred 
and of good form and color. .In the Southern 
States mules are divided into two classes, the 
smaller ones cotton mules and the larger sugar 
mules. 

MULE; IN Spinning. See Spinning. 
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HXTLB PEEE (lio called on account of the 
large ears) , or Blacktail, One or the principal 
species of North American deer {Odocoilcua 
hemtonus), originally ranging throughout the 
open regions of the western half of the United 
States, but by the end of the nineteenth century 
restricted to the upper valleys of the Missouri 
and Saskatchewan rivers and to the llocky 
Mountain region and the country w(‘8t and south 
of it from nortlicrn Mexico to southern British 
Columbia. Four western and southwestern 
forms are considered to be distinct sulispecics 
This deer appears never to have ranged east of 
the plains, and was always most numerous in 
the broken countiy of the West and Northwest 
Its favorite haunts aie the brushy high-lying 
valleys. Its favorite place in summer is the 
summits of the mesas and the pastures on the 
chaparral-covered hills or near the timber line, 
vhere it goes to lest along the edge of precipices 
that give a wide outlook. In winter it comes 
lower down, and gatlu‘r8 into large herds in the 
foothills, after the manner of the wapiti (qv.). 

It IS somewhat larger than the Eastern or 
Virginian deei (see Deer), and stands about 3 
feet, 4 inches high at the shoulder. Its body is 
lather heavy, and its coat is dull yellowish in 
summer, ratlier than i eddish, and in winter 
bluish gray. The ears are very large (suggest- 
ing the name) and heavily furred; and its 
antlers have a short basal snag, aliove wdiich 
the beam projects outward and then upw^ard, 
forking equally and the prongs again dividing, 
80 that there are normally 10 points. The stern 
bears a yellowish-wdiitc; disk, and the tail is of 
moderate length, round, and black at the end. 
The hide of this species made the best buckskin 
known to the Indians, and was most used by 
them for clothing Its value w^as soon learned 
by the pioneers in the West; and from about 
18G0 to 1870 this deer w’as pursued so ruthlessly 
by hide hunters that for several years about 
250,000 skins wore sent annually to England 
alone. The venison also is of superior quality, 
and the haunts and habits of the animal, his 
craft and speed, make him the most inteiesting 
to the spoitsmen of all the American deer. The 
fawns are often domesticated, and the adults 
thiivc well in paiks, and are to be seen in 
eve^ zoological garden in the world. Consult: 
J. I). Caton, Antelope and Deer of Anicnva 
(New York, 1877), A. M Mayer (ed), laiport 
unth (hm and Rod (ib., 1892), Richard Lydek- 
ker. Deer of All Lands (London, 1898) , T S. 
Van Dyke, in Theodore Roosevelt, The Deer 
Family (New York, 1902) , especially E, T. 
Seton, Life- Histories of Northern Animals (ib., 
1909) ; and the writings of travelers and sports- 
men in the western United States See Plate 
of Deeb of Nokth America. 

MTJEE KILLEE. A local name in the South- 
ern States for several species of insects and land 
arthropods, such as the mantis, pirate bug, and 
whip-tailed scorpion (qq.v.), 
MXJLEY-HASSAN, m^Jo'la-hhs'san, Sidi 
( 1831-94). A sultan of Morocco. He succeeded 
his father, Sidi Muley-Mohammed, in 1873. He 
was energetic and warlike and spent the greater 
part of his reign in the field, enforcing his 
authority over the unruly Berber tribes or ex- 
tending the boundaries of the Empire in the 
direction of the Sahara. In 1880 reports of 
shocking cruelties committed on the Jews in his 
dominion led to the calling of an international 
conference at Madrid, which drew up a protocol 


decreeing liberty of conscience in Morocco, a 
decision to which the Sultan acceded, but which 
he altogether ignored. 

MXJLFOED, Elisha (1833-85). An Ameri- 
can Protestant Episcopal clergyman and philo- 
sophical writer, born in Montrose, Pa. He 
giaduated at ^ale in 1855 and studied for the 
ministry m the Union Theological Seminary, at 
Andovei, and later at IJalle and Heidelberg in 
Germany He was oidained a priest in 1802. 
A part of his caieei was .spent in ministerial 
work in vaiious charges, but from 1804 to 1877 
he lived m his native town without parochial 
charge and engaged in study Among his publi- 
cations aie The Nation^ the FoiidOaUon of Cud 
Order and Political lAfe in the United States 
(1870) and The Repubhc of Ood: An Institute 
of Jlieology (1881) In 1881 he settled in Cam- 
bridge, Mass , and lectured in the Episcopal 
Theological School there until his death 

MUL'GEAVE, Constantine John Phipps, 
second Baron (1744-92) A British naval 
officer and politician Entering the navy at 10, 
he served in the reduction of Martinique and of 
Havana and in 1705 w^as made post captain. In 
1708 he entcied tlie House of Commons for 
Lincoln, and became known as one of the King’s 
Friends, a political paity wdiich supported 
George III in the attempt to enforce the prin- 
ciples of aibitiary government, especially in 
relation to the AmiTican Colonies. Five years 
later lie was commanding the RacehorsCf wdiich 
with the Carcass (on wlucli the naval hero 
Nelson was a midshinman) attempted to find a 
northern route to India, but was stopped by lee 
at Spitzbergen. After his return he again sat 
in the House of Commons (1777-84), and saw 
active service in naval operations against the 
French off Ushant (1778) and off Brest (1781). 
In 1784 Mulgrave was appointed a commissioner 
for India. Second Baron by succession in 1775, 
he was made a peer of Great Britain as Baron 
Mulgiave in 1790. He had the chief part in 
founding the Society for the Improvement of 
Naval Architecture A Voyage touards the 
North Pole (1774) is the account of his Arctic 
experiences 

jMULGEAVE, Tx)Rd. See Buckinuiiam and 
Norman BY. 

MXJLHACEN, AIaeqlhs o®. See Ihankx m 
Ibanez de Ibero, Carlos. 

MXJL^HALL, Michael George (1836-1900). 
A distinguished statistician, born in Dublin, 
Ii eland. Sept. 29, 1836. lie was educated at the 
Irish College m Rome In 1858 he emigrated 
to Buenos Aires, w^here, three years later, he 
established the Standard, said to be the first 
daily newspajier printed in English m South 
America. This daring and successful enter- 
prise Mulhall kept going till 1894. Returning 
to England in 1878, he gave his attention to 
statistics. Ill 1884 he was elected to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Besides numerous contributions to the Con- 
temporary Review, his works include: a Hand- 
book of ths River Plata (1869), the first English 
book published in Argentina, Rio (hrande do 
Sul and its German Colonies (1873) ; The Eng- 
lish in South Americu (1878). In 1880 Mulhall, 
w^ho had for some time been gathering materials 
on his favorite subjects of statistics, brought 
out his Progtess of the World m Arts, Agri^- 
ture, OommereCy Manufacture, fnstniction, Bath 
ways, and Public M^ealth, covering the period 
from 1800 to the time of its publication. Xhia 
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was followed by other highly valued works on 
statistics: HisUrry of Prices (I880); Industries 
and Wealth of Nations (1896) ; and a Dtcttonany 
of Statistics (1883; 4th ed., 1899) Mulhall 
died Dec. 13, 1900, in Dublin. — His wife, Mrs. 
Marion Mulhall, is the author of Behceen the 
Amazon and the Andes (1883) and several 
essays, including the Celtic Sources of Dante^s 
Divine Comedy For this last monograph she 
was honored by a chair in the Arcadia of Rome. 

Mt)*LHAXJSEN, ravl-hou'zcn (Fr Mul^ 
house) . The second largest city of Alsace- 
Lorraine, Germany, situated on the 111 and the 
Rhine-Rhone Canal, 58 miles south-southwest of 
Strassburg (Map Germany, Bo) It is di- 
vided into the irregularly built old toAvn, on an 
island of the 111, the new town, started in 1826, 
between the old town and the canal, and the 
workingmen’s colony {cntS ouvrihre) on the 
north. The old town, ^vith the exception of the 
Rathaus and a few modern churches, dates from 
the sixteenth century. The border of the canal 
is the best part of the new town, which has a 
fine post office and a museum estahlishwl by the 
Industrial Society, 'llie society’s building also 
contains natuial-history collections, 11 library, 
schools of drawing, industrial art, and textile 
^^ork]ng. The norkingmen’s colony, established 
in 1853 by Mayor Dollfus, is providini with 
model dwellings and with reading rooms, 
schools, restaurants, baths, and other modern 
institutions. In the suburbs is a good zoological 
garden The educational institutions of Mtil- 
hausen include a Gymnasium and schools of chem- 
istry and mechanics It is the most important 
industrial city of Alsace-Lorraine and one of 
the largest textile centres of the Emjiire This 
industry of Mulhausen dates from 1746, and the 
cotton mills are situated partly in the city and 
partly in the vicinity and specially in the ad- 
jacent settlement of Dornach Over 80,000 
persons are said to be engaged in the textile 
mills and in other establishments connected 
with the textile industry in the manufacturing 
district around Mulhausen. Besides cotton and 
woolen goods and kindred products, there aie 
also manufactured machinery, chemicals, iron, 
copper, and lead castings, dyes, oil, sewing 
machines, stoves, starch, cordage, cement, ancl 
lumber. It has railway sliops and an extensive 
trade in local manufactures, wine, and the agri- 
cultural products of the vicinity. Pop , 1900, 
89,012; 1910, 95,041, largely Roman Catholics. 
Miilhausen first appears in 717, when Adalbert, 
Duke of Alsace, presented it to the monastery 
of St. Stephen in Strassburg It was taken by 
Rudolf of Hapsburg in 1261 and raised to a 
free city of the Empire in 1273. In order to 
maintain its independence it entered into an 
alliance with the Swiss cantons of Bern and 
Solothurn in 1466, and in 1515 became a mem- 
ber of the Swiss Gonf(»deration and was recog- 
nized as such at the Peace of Westphalia. It 
joined the French Republic in 1798, and passed 
to Germany with Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. Mfil- 
hausen was captured by the French in the early 
part of the European War which began in 1914. 
They were later compelled to evacuate it. See 
War in Europe. Consult: Metzger, ha r^puh- 
Hque de Mulhouse (Lyons, ^1883) ; Schneider, 
Oeschiohte der Stadt MUhlhausen (Mulhausen, 
1888); Heydenreich, Aus der Oeschichte der 
Reichsstadt Muhlhausen (Halle, 1900) ; Jordan, 
Der XJeherga/ng der freien Reichsstadt Milhl- 
homen an Prm$9en (Mtllhausen, 1902). 


Mtl-LHEIJi-ON-THE-BHINE, luyKhtm, or 
MtfHLHEIM. A town of the Rhine Province, 
Prussia, on the right bank of the Rhine. 2 miles 
north of Cologne (Map- Prussia, B 3). Mill- 
heim is extraordinarily well laid out for an old 
town, has a good harbor, a handsome modern 
Gothic church, a Realgymnasium, a textile 
school, and a commercial school It manufac- 
tures wire ropes and cables, velvet, silk, canvas, 
fire brick, machinery, vehicles, chemicals, elec- 
trical appliances, and tobacco, and tiades in 
wine Pop., 1900, 45,085; 1910, 53,425. Mul- 
heim is of ancient origin, and became a town as 
early as 1322. 

MULHEIM-ON-THE-BUHB, -rTOr. The 

capital of a circle in the Rhine Province, Prus- 
sia, on the Ruhr, 16 miles north of Dusseldorf 
(Map: Prussia, B 3). It has a church dating 
from the twelfth century, a Gymnasium, an 
industrial and commercial schoiil, and a Real- 
Bchule Coal and iron are mined in the district, 
and there are extensne smelters, manufactures 
of machineiy, tubes, zinc waie, leather, paper, 
tohaceo, coidage, beer, and brandy. MQlbeini 
does a large river imsiness in coal. Pop , 1900, 
38,292, 1910, 112, .-SHO. 

MXJLHOLLAND, miiPhOl' and, Willi a m 
(1855- ). An American hydraulic engiTieH*r 

He was born at Belfast, Ireland, and was edu- 
cated at the Chnstian Brothers’ School, Dublin 
Having come to the United States, in 1886 he 
became superintendent and chief engineer of 
the water works of Los Angeles, Cal , and in 
that capacity made plans and estimates and had 
charge of the construction of tlie Los Angeles 
Aqueduct for conveying water fiom the Siena 
Nevada Mountains (250 miles distant) at a cost 
of $24,500,000 lie served also as a consulting 
engineer on irrigation and water-power projects 

MXTLIER, mU-lcw', Pieter, the Younger, 
called Tempesta (1637-1701). A Dutch land- 
scape and maiiiie painter, born at Haarlem, son 
and probably pupil of the marine painter Pieter 
Muller, the Elder (died at Haarlem, 1670) — not. 
as was for a long tune erroneously supposed, son 
of Pieter de Molyn (q v ) After having trav- 
eled through Flanders and Holland, he went to 
Rome and sooil acquired a reputation by his 
pictures of storms at sea (whence his surname, 
given him by the Italians). He also painted 
Italian landscapes, with historical or idyllic 
accessories, in a facile, decorative style with 
strong light effects In Genoa, whither he went 
from Rome, he was imprisoned for 16 years 
under suspicion of having caused his wife to he 
murdered. Characteristic works are in the gal- 
h ries at Dresden, Hamburg* Brunswick, Cassel, 
Vienna, 8t. Petersburg, Milan, and elsewhere 

MXJLITA^ mM-l?'t6. (Sp., little she-mule). A 
small armadillo {Tatusia hybrid a) y allied to 
the peba, but confined to southern South Amer- 
ica; 80 called from the resemblance of its face 
and ears to those of a mule. 

MULL. The second largest island of the 
Inner Hebrides, belonging to Argyllshire, Scot- 
land. It is situated north of the Firth of Lome 
and is separated from the west coast of Scotland 
by the Sound of Mull, from 1 to 3 miles wide 
(Map: Scotland, B 3). It has an area of 347 
square miles, is very irregular in shape, deeply 
indented with bays and sea lochs, and con- 
sists mainly of volcanic rock with some out- 
croppings of granite. The island as a whole is 
mountainous, rising in Ben More to a height 
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of 3185 feet. The scenery alon^ the coast is 
very picturesque, and there are beautiful lakes 
and woods in the interior where deer and fish 
attract sportsmen. The scenery in the interior 
is not striking, the mountains being rounded in 
outline, and large tracts consisting of moor- 
lands. The soil is fertile, but the stormy and 
humid climate is unfavorable for agriculture, 
and the land is chiefly u8e<l for grazing — cattle, 
sheep, and horses being exported. Pop., in 1901, 
4334; 1911, 3809. The chief town is Tobermory, 
on the north coast, with a population (1901) 
of 1019; 1911, 1079 

MULLAH. See Mollaii. 

MULLA'NY, James Kobert Madison (1818- 
87) An American naval olKcer, born in New 
York City He entered the navy as a midship- 
man in 1832 and in 1844 was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant During the war with 

Mexico he participated in the capture of Ta- 
basco. After the outbreak of the Civil War he 
was commissioned commander in 1801 and cap- 
tain in 180C, and during the conflict was as- 
signed to duty with the blockading squadron. 
At his owm request he was transferred from the 
Bienville to the Oneida^ that ho might take part 
in the battle of Mobile Bay, Aug 5, 1804 His 

ship, one of the last in the line, received a 

terrific pounding from Fort Morgan, and was 
attacked by the Confederate ram Tennessee^ 

wdiich would probably have sunk it had not the 
monitor Winnebago come to the rescue. As it 
was, the Oneida w^as disabled by the fire from 
the fort, many of her crew were killed, and 
Commander Mullany lost his left arm. After 
the war and while commanding the North At- 
lantic squadron (1874-76) he gave material 
aid to Generals William H. Emory and Philip 
H Sheridan at New" Orleans, and during a 
revolution in Colombia protected American in- 
terests on the Isthmus of Panama. He became 
a commodore in 1870, a rear admiral in 1874, 
and retired in 1879. 

MULLEIN, mtiPin ( AS. mullein) A 

name given to members of the genus Vcrbascuniy 
of the family Scrophulariacea?, of which there 
are more than 100 species, mostly large biennial 
or perennial herbs w’ith rather thick taproots, 
and natives of the Eastern Hemisphere, The 
more or less woolly plants produce flowers upon 
spikes or panicles. The leaves and flowers were 
formerly reputed to have medicinal qualities, 
but are not so recognized in the United States. 
They contain a sort of mucilage which is ob- 
tained by boiling the leaves in water Three 
European species are well-known w'eeds in the 
United States, the common mullein {Verhascum 
thapsus), the moth mullein {Veihascum blat- 
taria ) , and the white mullein ( Verbascum lych- 
nitis) . Verbascum phlomoides is reported as 
established and spreading as a w"ecd in 
Kentucky. 

MttLLENHOFF, mpnen-hrtf, Karl Viktok 
(1818-84). A noted Germanist. He W'as Ixirn 
at Marne, Holstein, and after studying at Kiel, 
Leipzig, and Berlin was professor at Kiel 
(1846-58) and at Berlin (1858-84). Mullen- 
lioff’s greatest works were: Deutsche Altertums- 
kundCy begun in 1870 and not finished till 16 
years after his death, the treatise Dc Antiquis- 
Sima Qermanorum Poesi Chorica (1847) ; Denk- 
maler deutseker Poesie und Prosa aus dem 8 -IB, 
' Jahrhundert (3d ed., by Steinmeyer, 1892), 
wuth Scherer He also edited important texts. 
Consult Scherer and Schroder, Karl MuUenhoff 


(Berlin, 1896), and article in the Allgememe 
deutsche Biographic, vol. xxii (Leipzig, 1885). 

MDLLER, miji'lgr. A family of celebrated 
quartet players They w^ere the sons aS well as 
pupils of Aegidius Christoph Muller, the prin- 
cipal musician to the Duke of Brunswick, and 
were all born in the city of Brunswick. — Carl 
Friedrich (1797-1873) was first violin in the 
quartet ana was also concert master to the 
Duke — Theodor Heinrich (1799-1855) was 
the viola player. — August Theodor (1802-75) 
played the cello, and Franz Ferdinand Georg 
(1808-55) was the second violin. They were 
especially educated by their father for quartet 
work and were conceded to have reduced the art 
of string-quartet playing to a degree of per- 
fection previously unknown. They were am- 
bitious for greater fame than could be obtained 
within their own limited environment and were 
particularly handicapped by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, in whose employ they were, who had 
formulated the order that none of his musicians 
should participate in any musical performance 
outside that connected with his own corps. In 
1830 they resigned their employment and made 
their first appearance in Hamburg, where they 
met with such success that they wei;ie invited to 
Berlin, in which city they were received with 
great enthusiasm. An extended tour through- 
out Germany followed, and in 1837 they per- 



formed in Pans. Other successful tours made 
them known throughout the world They con- 
fined their programmes almost entirely to the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven and 
were also a very important influence m raising 
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and establishing a higher standard of musical 
appreciation. Consult Louis Kdhler, Die Ge- 
brUder Muller und das Strewhquartett (Leipzig, 
1858). 

MttLLEB^ August (1848-92). A German 
Orientalist, born at Stettin and educated at the 
universities of Halle and Leipzig In 1874 ho 
became professor of Oriental languages at the 
former university. In 1882 he became professor 
of Oriental philology at the University of 
Kdnigsberg and in 1890 professor at Halle. His 
numerous and valuable contributions to Oriental 
literature include: Die gnechischen Philosophen 
in der arahtschen Ueheisetzung (1873); Der 
Islam %m Morgen- und Abend} and (1885-87); 
Hehraische Bohulgrammatik (1878), the syntax 
of which was translated into English by James 
Kobertson. He also reedited (1876) Caspari’s 
Arabtache OrammaDk, which he considerably 
enlarged, and with Nbldeke published a Delectus 
Veterum Carmtnum Arabieoium (1890), fur- 
nished with copious annotations, and thus 
rendered useful to those who desire to become 
acquainted with Arabic poetry. Especially 
creditable is his edition (1884) of the History 
of Physicians by Tbn Useibia, with Arabic text 
and a critical commentary Several of his 
essays are contained in the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlhndisrhen Gesefischaft and 
Beitrage zur Kunde der indogermnmschen 
Sprachen In 1887 he was apiiointed editor of 
the Oiientaltsvhc Bihliographie. 

HtlLLEB, m\i'lar', Chables Louis (1815- 
92). A French historical painter He was born 
in Paris, Ilec 22, 1815, and was a pupil of 
Baron Gros and L(^on Cogniet, lie lecened a 
first-class medal at the Pans Exposition of 
1846. Muller is best known by his masterpiece, 
the ^‘Roll-Call of the Last Victims of the Reign 
of Terror,’^ formerly in the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum. Other works are: “Lady Macbeth” 
(1849), Amiens Museum, “Charlotte Coiday in 
Prison” (1875), Corcoran Gallery, Washington; 
“Primavera” (1846) and “ITaydee” (1848), 
Lille Museum , he also decorated the Balle 
d’Etat in the Louvre. Ilis pictures aie skill- 
fully composed, but the coloring and drawing 
are mediocre. He was made a member of the 
Institute in 1864 

MttLLEB, mv'ler, Christian Friedbicii 
( 1782-1816) A German engraver, born at 
Stuttgart. He first studied under his fatln^r, 
Johann Gotthard Muller, an engraver of note, 
and subsequently in Paris. In 1808 his engrav- 
ing of “St. John about to Write his Revelation,” 
after Domenichino, ’won him a high reputation, 
which was maintained by his “Adam and Eve 
under the Tree of Life,” after Raphael. In 1814 
he was appointed profesfuir of engraving in the 
Dresden Academy, and the rest of his life was 
devoted to the execution of the plate of his 
greatest work, the ‘‘Madonna di Ban Sisto,” 
after Raphael, considered the most exact exist- 
ing reproduction of the subject His health 
broke down under the labor imposed by this 
undertaking, and he did not live to see a finished 
print of his work. His engravings are only 18 
in number, mostly portraits, including Schiller, 
Jerome Bonaparte, Jacobi, apd a medallion of 
Napoleon I. 

MttLLEB, David Heinrich (1846-1913). 
An Austrian Orientalist, bom at Buezaez in 
Galicia. He was educated in Vienna, Leipzig, 
Strassburg, Berlin, and London; from 1881 to 


his death he was professor at Vienna and served 
as an editor of the Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, His very valuable 
works include; Himja/ntische Inschriften 
(1875); BUdarabisohe Btudien (1877); Die 
Bvrgen und Brfildsser BUdatabiens (1879-81); 
Bahaische Denlmalet (1883), with Mordtniann; 
Epigraphisehe DrnkmaJer aus Arabien (1889); 
Die altseniitisrhen Inschriften von Bendschirli 
(1893); Epigraphische Denkmalcr aus Abes- 
smien (1894); Ezechielstudien (1895); Die 
Prophet en m Hirer ursprilnqhchcn Form 
{ 1 896 ) ; B udarah isch e A I terthum er ( 1 899 ) : 
Die Mehii’ und Boqotri-spraehe (1902), Die 
Gesetze Eammurabis und ihr Verhaltnis zur 
mosaischcn Gesetzgclnmq some zu den All 
Tafeln (1903); Das syrisch-romische Rechts- 
bueli und Hammurabi (1905) ; Bemitica Bpi'aeh- 
und rcchtsi erg} etch end e Btudien (1906) , Die 
Berqpredigt im Liehte der Btrophentheorie in 
Bibhsche Btudien^ No. 5 (1908) , Dvr Johannes, 
Evangelist (1909); editions of Kitab al Farq 
(1870) ; of HS^mdilni, Geography of the Arabian 
Peninsula (1884-91); of part of Tabaii, An- 
nates (1888) 

MttLLEB, Eduard (1828-95), A German 
sculptor, born at Hildburghausen. His first 
occupaUon was that of a cook in tin* ducal 
kitchen at Coburg, and he practiced his trade 
subsequently in Munich and Pans and thence 
went to Antworj), where, on the advic(‘ of the 
aculptor Geefs, he proceeded to study at the 
Academy in 1850. Two years afterward he con- 
tinued his studies in Brussels and in 1857 set- 
tled permanently in Rome. Good composition, 
truthfulness to life, and a high degi(*e of tech- 
nical ability aie the chief characteristics of his 
ideal figures and mythological gioiips, the best 
known of which include ‘‘Nymph Kissing 
Cupid” (1862); “Faith, Love, and Hope” 
(1869), Schroder Mausoleum, Hamburg, “Satyr 
with the Mask” (1870) ; “The Faun’s Secret” 
(1874); “Eve witli lior Cliildren” (1880). Ifis 
masterpiece is the group in heroic size, “Pio- 
metheus Bound and the Oceanida” (1874-79), 
National Gallery, Berlin, chiseled out of a 
single block of marble 

Mt)XLEB, Ferdinand von (1825-96). A 
German naturalist. lie was born in Rostock, 
studied at Kiel, and in 1848 went to Australia, 
wliere he was engaged in botanic explorations 
(1848-52) and was directoi of the Melbourne 
Botanical Garden (1857-73) His researches 
on the subject of the acclimatization of plants 
yielded highly valuable results. Muller wrote. 
Plants of Victoria (1860-65), Eragmenta Phy- 
tographiw Australia (1802-81); Flora Aus- 
trahana (7 vols., 1863-70), with Bentham; 
Select Extratropical Plants (1891). A mon- 
ument was erected m his memory in Melbourne 
in 1901. 

IlCttLLEB, Fbederik Pai.udan-. See Palu- 
dan-Mkller, Fbederik. 

Iff'O’LLEB, Friedrich, called Maler Mxtllkr 
(1749-1825). A German poet, painter, and en- 
graver, born at Kreuznach Tie showed in his 
youth a talent for art and began to study paint- 
ing at Zweibriicken, where his fascinating per- 
sonality and varied endowments won him the 
favor of the court circles. In 1774 he went to 
Mannheim and soon acquired a reputation as a 
poet. His idyls were inspired, first by Gessner, 
afterward bv Voss (qv.), some of them being 
realistic descriptions of the lifi' of th<* common 
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people in the Palatinate. He is best known as 
a dramatist, and as such a true representative 
of the Storm and Stress period, whose un- 
balanced enthusiasm is most apparent in Golo 
und Genovcvay one of the best imitations of 
Goethe’s Qotz. To tlie theme attempted in 
Fausts Lehen dramatisht his powers were 
hardly adequate. In 1777 he had become clec- 
toial court painter, and in 1778 means were 
provided to 'satisfy the artist’s longing for 
Rome. Although he continued there his literary 
elfuits for a time, he more especially cultivated 
painting, setting up Michelangelo as his idol, 
but falling into exaggerations and never attain- 
ing any real success (Gradually estranged from 
his art through failures and distress, he devoted 
himself to ait-lnatoricnl studies, became a sort 
of ambulant antupiary, and was much sought 
as a cicerone Through the patronage of the 
Crown Prince of Bavaiia (afterward King 
Louis I) he was enabled to pass his declining 
years in comparative ease Consult* Heuffert, 
Der Major MuJJor (Berlin, 1877) ; A Saver, 
in Deutsche yaiionaUitcralur, vol. Ixxxi (Stutt- 
gart, 1883) ; A. Luntowski, MaJer Muller (I^eip- 
zig, 1908). 

MtJXLEB, PiUEDRicn (1834-98). An Aus- 
trian philologist and ethnologist. lie was born 
at Jemnik, Bohemia, studied in Vienna and 
Gottingen, and from 1800 until his death was 
professor of comparative philology and Sanskrit 
at the University of A lenna He was a member 
of the Academy of Sciences and was one of the 
highest authorities on comparative philology 
and ethnology and tlie ridations of the two 
sciences. Besides contributing largely on these 
subjects to the Mittoilungcn dor anfhropolo- 
gtsclion GcselJschaft and tlie Wiener Zoitsohnft 
fat die Kunde dcs Moi gcnlandes and editing 
these periodicals for a tune, he wTote the lin- 
guistic and the ethnological parts of the Tieisc 
dor ostn i cicJnsohen Frcqatte 'Noiara (1807- 
68); Allgemeine Fthnographie (1873; 2d od , 
1879) , Qrundriss der SpracJin'issenschaft 
(1876-87) 

MtiXLEB, Fbiedrkti Max, known as Max 
Mvller (1823-1900) A distinguished Orien- 
talist and philologist He was born at Dessau 
in the Duchv of Anhalt-DcHsaii, Dec. 6, 1823, 
where his father, tlie poet Vhlhelm Muller 
(qv.), was libiaiian of the ducal libraiy Max 
Muller received the elements of his education at 
Dessau and then w^ent to Leipzig (1836), where, 
under Hermann Brockhaus, lie began the study 
of Sanskrit. This he soon chose as his special 
pursuit, and at the age of 20 he wois ready for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. The first 
fruits of his labors appeared in a translation of 
the UmpadHa (1844, 2d ed., 2 vols., 1864-65). 
In 1844 he w^ent to Beilin to study undt'r Bopp 
and Schelling and to consult the Sanskrit man- 
uscripts there'. In Pans, wdiither he w'ent in 
1845, he began, at the suggestion of his teacher 
Buniouf, to prepare an edition of the Rig-Veda, 
wdth the commentary of SHyana (q.v.) With 
this view he went to England in June, 1846, to 
examine the manuscripts in the East India 
House, London, and tlie Bodleian Tihiary at 
Oxford, and on the reoomrnendat’on of the dis- 
tinguished Sanskrit! st U H Wilson, the East 
India Company commissioned him (1847) I 0 edit 
the Kig-Veda at their expense. The first volume 
of this great undertaking appeared in 1849, and 
the sixth and concluding volume was pnhlished 


in 1874. 4 second edition was issued in 1889-92 
(4 vols.). In 1848 Mllller went to Oxford, where 
two years later he was appointed deputy Tay- 
lorian professor of modern languages; in 1854 
he succeeded to the professorship, and in 1858 
he was elected a fellow of All Souls* College. 
While pursuing his labors connected wdth tlie 
Rig-Veda, he published treatises on a variety of 
philological topics w^hich did more to awaken in 
England a taste for the science of language in 
its modern sense than the labors of any other 
single scholar Inheriting the poetic imagina- 
tion and fire of his father, he had at command 
such a felicity of illustration that subjects dry 
under ordinary treatment became in his hands 
attractive, though it must be admitted that he 
advanced few new ideas of any value. In 1872 
he lectured before the newly established univer- 
sity at Strassburg, returning to Oxford in 1876, 
where he gave up his piofessorial duties in 
order to assume the editorship of The Sacred 
Books of the East. The first series of this vast 
undertaking was issued m 24 volumes ( 1879- 
85), the second in 25 volumes (1886-95), and 
the third, begun in 1894, was completed by an 
index by Wmternitz in 1910. The lectures 
which he delivi'red on the Ilibbert Foundation 
on the Oi'igin and Giowth of Religion (1878) 
and the Gilford series on Natural Religwnf 
Physical ReUgiotiy Anthropological Religiony 
and Theosophy or Psychological Religion (1890- 
92), as well as the Contributions to the Science 
of Mythology (2 vols, 1897), attracted much 
attention. Hi* continued to publish on literary, 
linguistic, and philosojihical subjects up to the 
time of his death, which occurriKl at Oxford, 
Oct. 28, 1900 Among his long list of works 
mention may be made of a translation into Ger- 
man of Kalidasa's Mvghaduta (1847) , The 
Language of the Seat of War m the East (2d 
ed , 1855); Comparative Mythology (in tlie 
“Oxford Essays” for 1856) , History of Ancient 
Sanslrit Liteiaturc (2d ed , 1860) , lectures on 
The Science of Language (1861, last ed , 1891; 
Gcr. trans., Leipzig, 2 vols, 1892-03), The 
Science of Religion (1870). Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop, in four volumes, was published 
in 18G7-75 (new^ ed., 1895; Ger. trans., 1869- 
76) , the Ilibbert lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion (1878, 3d ed , 1880), 
Selected Essays (1881); India: What can it 
Teach usf, h'ctures at Cambridge (1883, Ger. 
trans, Leipzig, 1884), Sia: Systems of Indian 
Philosophy (1899); Auld Lang Syne {1st and 
2d series, 1899) , R&malrishna, his Life and 
Sayings (1899). Ills translation of Kant’s 
Critiguc of Pure Reason, with a scholarly in- 
troduction, appeared 411 two Aoluracs (1881; 2d 
ed , New York, 1890) He wTote a romance, 
Deutsche Liche (Leipzig, 1857, 14th ed , 1905), 
and edited Scherer's History of German Litera- 
ture (New Yoik, 1886). lie was one of the 
foieign members of Hie Institute of France, a 
Knight of the Order “Pour le Mi'rite,” a rnenv 
bor of the Privy Council of the Queen of Eng- 
land, besides being the recipient of many 
honorary degrees. After his death appeared his 
Last Essays (1901) and My Autobiography 
(1901), edited by his son. From 1898 to 1904 
his CoU'\''icd Works were issued in 20 volumes. 
Consult Life and Letters of the Right Honorable 
Friedrich Max Milllcr, edited by his wife (2 
vols., London, 1902), and Winternitz, “Max Mfil- 
ler,” in Anthropologi^chc Gesellsehaft MittmJ- 
nngen, vol. xxxi (Vienna, 1901 ) . For a criticism 
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of his work, consult W. D. Whitney, Max MUUer 
and the Science of Language (New York, 1892). 

H'd'LLEBy Feiedbich von (1779-1849). A 
German statesman. lie was born at Kenreuth, 
Bavaria, studied law at Erlangen and Gdttin- 
gen, and in 1801 entered the administrative 
employ of Weimar. His greatest political 
achievement was his inducing Napoleon to keep 
Weimar independent (1806-07). For this he 
was rewarded by being ennobled and raised to 
the post of Privy Councilor. He wrote Erin- 
nerungen am den Kriegszexten von 1806-13 
(1861). Miiller became Chancellor and Minister 
of Justice in 1815 and from 1835 to 1848 was a 
deputy in the Landtag On his friendship with 
Goethe, consult Burkhardt, Goethes TJnterhai- 
tungen mit dem Kanzler Friedrich von Mnlfer 
(Stuttgart, 1870) 

ir&LLEB, Fbitz. See Mulish, Johann 
Feiedbich Tiieodob. 

MttLLEB, Georg Elias (1850- ) A 

German psychologist, born at Grimma in Sax- 
ony He w’as educated at the universities of 
Leipzig, Berlin, and Ghttingen, receiving the 
degrees of M.D and Ph.D Tn 1870 he ent(‘red 
the German army as a volunteer and took part 
in the campaign against France On returning 
to academic life he became privatdocent at 
Gottingen (1870) and professor of philosophy 
at Czernowitz (1880). After April, 1881, he 
was professor of philosophy at Gdttmgen Mdl- 
ler was the chief organizer in 1903 of the Gesell- 
schaft fur experimentelle Psychologic, of which 
he was thereafter president. His works in 
psychophysics are classical, and an uninter- 
rupted senes of experiments upon memory, 
begun in 1887 and continued to the present day, 
entitle him to rank as the foremost authority 
in that field He published Zur Theorie der 
stnnlichen Aiifmerksamkeit (1873) ; Zur Grund- 
legung der Psychophysik (1878); Zur Theorie 
der Muskelkontraktion (1891); ExpenmenteVe 
Beitrage zur Untcrsuchung des Gedachtmsses 
(1893), with F vSehumann; Zur Psychophysik 
der Gesichtscmpfindungen (1896-97) , Zur 
Analyse der Unterschiedsempfindhchkett (1899), 
with L J Martin, Experimentelle Beitrage zur 
Lehre voni Ged>achtnis (1900), with A. Pil- 
zecker; Gesichtspunkte und Tat sack en der 
psychophysiscfien Methodik (1904); Zur An- 
alyse der Gednchtmsthctigkeit und des Tor- 
stellungsverlaufes (vol. i, 1911; vol iii, 1913). 

MDXLEB, Georg Fbiedkich (1805-98). An 
evangelist and philanthropist whose work was 
done in England He was ]»orn at Kroppen- 
stiidt, Prussia, near Magdeburg, vSept 27, 1805. 
He entered the University of Halle (1825) as a 
divinity student, altliough his life was anything 
but exemplary. Late in that year he w^as con- 
verted and in 1826 began preaching. In June, 
1828, he was invited to London by the Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, to 
mgage in its service for six montlis, and in 
March, 1829, reached lAindon. He settled as 
lastor of Ebenezer Chapel, Teignmouth, in con- 
lection with the Plymouth Brethren (1830); 
n 1832 he removed to Bristol and was coworker 
vith Henry Craik. While at Teignmouth he 
(ave up pew rents and depended on voluntary 
pfts, for which a box was placed in the chapel 
The result was a largely increased income, and 
rom that time on he would take no salary, 
lepending wholly upon voluntary gifts. In 
December, 1836, after a visit to the Continent, 
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he published a proposal for the establishment 
of an orphan house for destitute children bereft 
of both parents. Spontaneous offers of money 
and service were received, and the opening of 
the home was announced May 18, 1836. At the 
end of 1856 there were 297 orphans under his 
care. The number of orphans increased, and 
the buildings were multiplied, until in 1875 
“2000 children weie lodged, fed, and educated, 
without a shilling of endowment, ^uthoiit a com- 
mittee, without organization, by funds drawn 
from all paits of the world,’' In 1849 he moved 
the orphanage to Ashley Down, a suburb of 
Biistol, to specially constructed buildings. Late 
in life, attimdod by his wife, he made evange- 
listic tours all over the world. His Narrative 
and oth(‘r books and pamphlets had a largt* 
sal(‘ and gave information of liis work He died 
at Ashley Down, March 10, 1898 Consult his 
biography by A. T Pierson (New^ York, 1899) 
and by Waine (ib, 1911). 

MtjTLIiEB, Gerhard Friedrich (1705-83). 
A German historian, born at Herford in West- 
phalia and educated at Leipzig Entering the 
newly established St Peteisburg Academy, he 
gave instruction in biHtoi.i, ^cogiaphy, and 
Latin and was soon appointed piofessor of his- 
toiy. In 1740 he went to Siberia and traveled 
for 10 years, engaged in the study of its an- 
tiquities and geography. Of his gieat woik on 
Siberia only one volume was published (1750) 
On his return he became bistoriogiapber to the 
Empire and in 1706, after many attacks by his 
colleagues, was appointed kec*per of tlie national 
archives He drew U]> for the government a 
collection of its treatise's and wrote a number 
of works on Russian history, in w'liicli subject 
he was a high autliority His most important 
book, Collection for the Eistoiif of Pussia, ap- 
peared at St. Petersburg in nine volumes (1732- 
05) His wwk in geography and caitograpliy 
w^as also important 

MttLLEB, I WAN Ritter von (1830- ). 

A German classical scholar He was born at 
Wiinsiedel in Bavaria, studied at Frlaiigem, and 
w'as professor at this university (1802-93) and 
at Munich (1893-1906) Hia published works 
are numerous; he is best knowui as general 
editor of the comprebcnBive Handhuch der 
klassischen A I tertu m simssenschaft (1885-1900), 
and also as the editor of many of the works of 
Galen (qv) and as reiiser of Nagelsbach’s 
Lateinische Stilistik (6th ed., 1888) He pub- 
lished also many articles in learned periodicals 
and from 1884 to 1897 was editor of Bursian’s 
Jahreshericht uher die Fortschritte der klas- 
sischen A Itertmn siinssenseh aft 

M’&LLEB, Johann h'RiEDUKui Theodor, 
known as Fritz Mullei: or Muller-Desterro 
(1822-97). A German naturalist, known for 
his contributions to bionomics and to the evolu- 
tion theory. He was horn at Windisch-Holz- 
hausen, near Erfurt, He studied at Greifswald 
and Berlin. The troubles of 1848 finally drove 
him from home and Berlin, and he emigrated 
to southern Brazil, settling at Blunienau. Here 
he lived the life of a colonist and pioneer until 
1856, when he became a teacher of matlieraatics 
and natural history in the Gymnasium at 
Desterro on the island of Santa Catharina. 
After various changes he was in 1874 appointed 
naturalista viajante of the museum at Rio 
de Janeiro and lived at Itajahy. Afterward he 
was suddenly dismissed from his position, with- 
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out any explanation from the authorities, and 
returned to Blumenau 

Muller published numerous papers on jelly- 
fishes and worms, but more particularly on 
crustaceans and insects, his articles appearing 
mostly in Wiegmann’s Archiv filr Nairn - 
geschwhiCy KosmoSy Natur and in the Annals of 
the Rio de Janeiro Museum His single book, 
Facts for DarunUy was called out by Darwin’s 
Origin of Hpeeiesy and it gave him wide fame 
It was written at Desterro in 1863, was pub- 
lished at Leipzig in 1866, and was translated, 
with some additions, into English in London in 
1869. It was the application of Darwinian 
principle's to certain forms of a single class, the 
Crustacea. In this book we have, in the chapter 
on the “Progress of Evolution,” the first clear 
statement of the biogenetic law or recapitula- 
tion theory afterward restated by Haeckel. He 
conducted an extensive correspondence with 
Darwin, who consideied Muller’s observations 
of the greatest value in connection with the 
evolution theory Muller also proposed the the- 
ory of mimicry which bears his name. See 
Mimicry 

MttLLEB, Johann Gotthard von (1747- 
1830). A German line engraver, born at Bern- 
hausen, near Stuttgart. He went to Pans in 
1770 and studied for six years undei Wille 
While in the capital he won a number of prizes 
and was elected to the French Academy lii 
1776 Duke Charles recalled him to Stuttgart, 
where he taught for nine yeais, and whence he 
was summoned to l*aris to cngrav<* a portrait of 
Ijouis XVI, after Duplessis Next in importance 
to tins 18 his engraving of Trumbull’s “Battle 
of Bunker Hill ” On his return to Stuttgart he 
became director of the school of engiaving He 
was elected a member of th(‘ principal European 
academics and w'as kniglited in 1818 He en- 
graved J3 plates in all, of wdneh, besides thosi* 
mentioned, the best are “Madonna della Sedui,” 
after Raphael; “Schiller,” aftei tlie poi trait by 
Graf, “St CV'Cilia,” alter Doruenichino , “Wille,” 
after Greuze; “Madame Vig^e-LeBrun,” after 
the portrait by herself Mulh'r was one of the 
finest engravers of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, excelling particularly in 
portraiture 

M'd’LLEB, Johannes (1436-76). The real 
name of the Geiman scientist Regiomontanus 
(qv.) 

MttLLEB, Johannes (1801-58). The most 
masterful, accurate, and influential physiologist 
and morphologist of Ins tune He was born at 
Coblenz, Rhenish Prussia, July 14, 1801 He be- 
gan to study theology, but abandoned it for 
medicine, beginning his medical studies at Bonn. 
While there he prepared a prize es8a> , De 
Rcspiratione Fwtus (1821) He giaduated in 
1822 and in 1823 v\ent to Berlin and studied 
with Rudolphi, returning to Bonn as pn vat- 
docent of physiology and comparative anatomy. 
In 1826 he was promoted to be professor ex- 
traordmarius and in 1830 to a full jirofessor- 
ship. In 1833 he was called to Berlin, where he 
succeeded Rudolphi as professor of anatomy 
and physiology Aftei Meekers death lu* edited 
the Archiv fur iimtomie, PhysiologiCy und 
icissenschaftlichc Medicin and remained at Ber- 
lin until his death, which occurred April 28, 
1868. 

With his unusual powers of application, 
thoroughness, and breadth, his acuteness and 


penetration, young Muller opened up in different 
directions new fields of research. In 1826 he 
published an important work on specific nerve 
energies — Uoher die phantastischen Gesichtset' 
schcinungen; in the same year an explanation of 
the color sensations produced by pressure on the 
retina — Zur vei^gleichenden Physiologic der 
Oesichtssinncs der Menschen und der Thiere; in 
1827 a work based on his lectures on physi- 
ology, in 1829 his work on general pathology^ 
and in 1833 the first part of his epoch-making 
Handbuch der Physiologic des Menschen (Eng. 
trans. Elements of Physiology, 1837-43). This 
was completed in 1840. In 1834 Muller was 
elected a member of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. As a physiologist, he was the founder 
of a new school, working by novel methods. To 
him jihysiology owes the foundation of Bell’s 
law, the principle of reflex movements and other 
nervous activities, comprehensive and detailed 
views on vision and hearing; a thoroughly well- 
grounded knowledge of the nature of the blood, 
lyunph, and chyle; the proof of the independence 
of the quality of glandular secretions from the 
grosser structure of the glands, and the knowl- 
edge of chondrin An opponent of the school of 
nature philosophers, Miiller placed physiology 
on a sound basis and led in the development of 
the new morphology Tlie science of comparative 
embryology was greatly enriched by his re- 
searches He discovt'red the pronephric ducts 
which bear bis name, explained the nature of 
hermaphroditism, and made extended contribu- 
tions to and laid the foundations of our knowl- 
edge of the embryology and metamorphoses of 
the echinoderms Ills examination into the 
mode of development of certain sharks led to his 
subsequent studies on the ganoids and 4wi- 
phxoxus fuller also experimented on the vocal 
cords and the voice, advanced the theory of 
color contrast, and demonstrated the bristle 
cells of the inner ear The debt morphology 
owes liiin is showm in his discovery of the lymph 
hearts of the x\mpliibia, the micropyle of the 
eggs of fishes, holothurians, and tht* like; the 
intimate structure of glands, of cartilaginous 
and bony tissue, of erectile tissues of the mus- 
culature of the intestines, and the finer struc- 
ture of the peritoneum It was be w ho introduced 
the idea of fever as a nervous reflex 

Muller’s principal wwk in comparative an- 
atomy and morphology was his Vcrgleichende 
Anatomxe der Mifxmoiden, etc (1835-41) 
His unfinished work, (Jeher den feinein Bau der 
Irani ha f ten Gescha ulste (1838), was of great 
importance in pathological anatomy. In col- 
laboration wdth Henle he published Syste- 
watische Beschreihung der Plagxostomen (1841), 
and in systematic zoology’ most important were 
By stem der Asteixden (1842), with Troschel, 
and Borw Ichthyoloqxc(r Besides these he pub- 
lished upward of 250 articles, addresses, and 
reports, most of which appeared in the Ahhand- 
lungen der herlinet Akadenne der Wissen- 
schaften and in the Archiv fux Anatomic, etc , 
and nearly all of which were of great signifi- 
cance. In 1899 the city of Coblenz, his native 
towm, erected a monument to Miiller. 

Consult the biographical notices by Du Bois- 
Reymond {Ahhandlungen der herhner Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1859), containing a list of 
his wxirks, Virchow, Johannes Mxlller: Fine 
Gedachtnisrede (Berlin, 1858); Bischoff, Ueher 
Johannes Miiller und sem Verbal tnis zum 
jetzigen Btandpunkt der Physiologie (Munich, 
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1858) ; Proceedings of the Hoyal Society of 
London f vol. ix, p. 556. 

MttliLEB^ Johannes von (1752-1809). A 
German historian He was born Jan 3, 1752, 
at Schalfhausen, where his father was a clergy- 
man and rector of the Gymnasium. He studied 
theology at Gottingen under Heyne, SehlOzer, 
Walch, and others. In 1772, after being ad- 
mitted to the ministry, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Greek at Schaffhausen and in the same 
year published his first woik, Bellum Oimbrteiim, 
In 1778 he went to Geneva, where he studied 
history at the university and devoted his 
leisure hours to the investigation of Swiss 
chronicles and documents. In 1780 he published 
his Gesohtchte der I3chwci:ser and in 1781 was 
called to the Collegium Caroliniim at Cassel as 
professor of history and statistics; at C^assel he 
WTote Reiscn der Papste (1782; new ed , 1831). 
In 1786 he was appointed librarian and coun- 
cilor of state to the Klectoi of Mainz, here lie 
startfKi his Oesehxchtp der schmeizensehen 
Kidqenossensehaft (5 vols , 1786-1808), his Zur 
Darstellung des Fdrstcnhundes (1787), and 
Brief e zieeier Domherren (1787) In 1787 he 
W'as in Rome, became Privy ('oimcilor in 1789, 
and was knighted by the Emperor in 1791 In 
1792 he went to Vienna, wmere the Emperor 
made him a member of the Aulic Council 
(1793), and wdierc be in 1800 became first Im- 
perial librarian. In 1804 he left Vienna for 
Berlin, where he wrote, among other things, an 
additional volume of his Swiss history Intro- 
duced to Napoleon after the battle of Jena, he 
w’as appointed by him (1807) Secretary of 
State in the new Kingdom of Westphalia He 
died at Cassel, ^lay 29, 1809. His works have 
all been replaced by more modern researches, 
but in their own day they were of great value. 
Besides those mentioned, the y\n'undz\banzi(j 
Bilcher allgemcine) GescJnohte^ based on lectures 
delivered in Geneva (1811 and often repub- 
lished), are important Muller’s Bqmmthche 
Werke were published (27 vols, Stuttgart, 
1810-19; new ed , 40 vols, 1831-35) 

MtoLEB, Josef (1855- ) . A Geiman 

writer on philosophy and religion. He was 
born and educated in Bamberg, studied theology 
and philosophy, was ordained a priest in 1877, 
but in 1887 retired from clerical w'ork and be- 
came a leader of the Reform Catholic movement 
in Germany, editing its organ, Penaxsaaneet 
from 1900 to 1907. Among his books the moat 
important are those on Richter — including Jean 
Paul und seine Bedeutung fur dxe Ocgenimrt 
(1894), Die Beelenlehre Jean Pauls (1894), 
Jean Paul-Btudien (1900), and a biography 
(1913) — and Das Wesen des Humors (1896); 
Philoaophte der Bchonheit (1897, 2d ed., 1912) ; 
Keuschheitsidce (1897, 2d ed., 1912); Heform- 
hathohztsrnusy die Religion der Zukunft (1899; 
2d ed., 1900) ; Das aexuelle Lehen (3 vols., 

1902- 04) , Das Bdd in der Diehtunq (2 vols., 

1903- 06); Moralphiloaophiavhe Vortrage (1904), 
Consult the autobiographic volume, Das Lehen 
sines Pnesters m umem Tagcn (Munich, 1903). 

MtJXLEB, Julius (1801-78) A German 
theologian. He was born at Brieg in Silesia 
[ind was a brother of Karl Otfrted Mtiller (q.v ) 
He studied at Breslau and GOttingen, at first 
ievoting himself to law% but afterward to 
theology. In 1825 he was appointed pastor at 
Schbnbrunn and Rosen, near Strehlen, where 
le remained seven years. He was appointed 


in 1831 second university preacher in Gottingen, 
and there lectured on practical theology and 
pedagogics. In 1834 he became extraordinary 
professor of theology m (hittingen and soon 
after full professor in Marburg, whence he went 
in 1839 to occupy a similar chair in Halle The 
work on which his reputation as a theologian 
chiefly rests is Die chnathche Left re von der 
Bunde (1839; 6th ed , 1889, Eng. trans., from 
the 5th ed , Edinburgh, 1868), the most exhaus- 
tive treatise in all theology on the 8ub,]ect. He 
also issued Dogmatische Abhandhmqen (1870). 
He afterward published pamphlets on subjects 
of temporary interest, particulailv iii vindica- 
tion of the cause of evangtdical union against 
the attacks of tlie rigid Lutherans. In con- 
junction with Neander and Nitzscii he edited a 
periodical entitled Dcutsohe ZcAtschrift fur 
ehrtsiliche Wissenschaft und chrisihrhes Leben. 
Consult hiB biography by M. Kaliler (Halle, 
1878) and by L. Schultze (Bremen, 1879) ; also 
J. L. Selmltzo, Julius \IuUei ala ethiker 
(Bremen, 1895), 

MtiLLEB, Kakl Otfried (1797-1840). A 
G<‘rman aichopologist and pliilologist, born at 
Biieg in Silesia. He studied at Breslau and 
Berlin, wdiere h(‘ was the pupil of August 
Boeckh. His dissertation, /Egmeticorum Libei 
(1817), show’cd the dnection of his future 
studies, which were devoted to tlnj reconstruc- 
tion of the history of Greek localities and races. 
In 1817 he ivas appointed a teacher at the Mag- 
daleneum 111 Breslau, in 1819 professor extraor- 
dinanus of philology at Gottingen, and in 1823 
professor ordinanus there In connection with 
his studies he traveled wddely and m 1839 
secured leave of absence for a Msit to Greece 
and Italy. A sunstroke received wliile he was 
copying inscriptions at Delphi led to an attack 
of fever, from which he died at Athens, wheie 
he was buried on the Hill of Colonus His de- 
sire to reconstruct the entire ancient life natur- 
ally led Muller to a wide range of scholarly 
activity His groat woik was to be his Qe- 
aehichte hellemscher Btanvme und Btddti\ of 
winch he completed volume i, Orchomenos und 
die Mtnyer (1820), and volume ii, Die Doner 
(1824); a second edition of these works was 
prepared by Hebneidewin (1844; trans. by G C. 
Lewis and H. Tufiuil, London, 1839) In the 
same field belonged his treatise, CJrbcr die 
WohnsitzCy Ahstammunq und altere Geschickte 
des uiacedonisrhen Volks (1825), and bis 
Etrusker (1828, 2d (‘d. by Deecke, 1877). His 
ffandhurh der irchaologie der Kunst (1830; 
3d ed by Welcker, 1846, trans by Leitch, Lon- 
don, 1850), though now antiquated in its col- 
lections, is of value fiom the many acute ob- 
servations it contains. It wais accompanied by 
Mullet and Oesterley’s Denkmalcr der alten 
Kunst (Gottingen, 1834-39), which was con- 
tinued and completed by Wioscler (1846-50) 

A third edition appeared in 1877-81; a fourth 
edition of part ii, Kunst m ythologWf was begun 
at Leipzig in 1899 His Prolegomena zu eiurr 
irissenschaftlichcn Hythologie (1825) was based 
on his belief that the elements of the Greek 
religion w^re to lie found in analysis of the 
myths, wiiich wamld refei the specific names to 
specific places and tribes. In the last years 
of his life he undertook to prepare, for the 
English Rociety for the Diffusion of TTseful 
Knowledge, a history of Greek literature. A 
translation by Lewis and Donaldson from the 
author’s manuscript, entitifed A History of the 
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Literature of Ancient Greece, an excellent book, 
ft’as published in London in 1840 and again, 
ivith a continuation by Donaldson, in 1858, 
in volume 1 there is an essay by Donaldson “On 
the J.ife and V^^rltings of Karl Otfried MiUler.” 
riie German oiiginal, Gesckichtc dei griechm ken 
Litteratur his auf das Zeitalier Alexanders 
(1841, 4th ed., levised and continued by E, 
Heitz, 1882-84), was published by his biothei 
after his death, as well as Kleinc dciitscke 
Hchriften (1841). A collected edition of 
Kunslarchaologischc WcrlvCj in volumes, 

was published m Berlin (1872-73). Muller 
was also prominent as an editor. His fine edi- 
tion, with German translation, of ^^schylus^ 
Eumemdes (Gottingen, 1833) gave lise to a 
fieiee controversy with Gottfried Hermann and 
his school, while his critical editions of Varro, 
De Lingua Latina (Leipzig, 1833), and Festus, 
De hiiynificatione \e7horum (ib, 1839), were 
long standards and aie still valuable For his 
biograjihy, consult F Kanke (Berlin, 1870); 
C. Dilthey, Otfiied Muller (Gottingen, 1898), 
O and E Kern (eds ), K. 0. Muller Lehenshild 
in Brxejen an seine Lltrrn (Berlin, 1908) , ,J. E. 
Saiidys, A IJistory of Classical Scholarship, vol. 
iii (Cambridge, 1908) 

MULLER, J^AURo Slveriano (1803- ). 

A Brazilian statesman, boin in Santa Catharina. 
He entered the military school in 1882 and later 
took an active part in the organization of the 
mo\ement which established the Republic 
(1889). He was a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, solving on the committee which 
elaborated the republican constitution of Feb. 
24, 1891 Afteiwnrd he 'served as deputy and 
Senator from Santa Cathaiina to the National 
Congress In 1902 he was appointed Minister 
of Industiy, Communieations, ami Public Works 
and 111 this position fostered numerous publie 
improvements, including especially railways and 
port projects. In 1912 lie became Minister of 
h^ireign Allans In the endeavoi to promote 
better relations with all the other Ameiican 
republics he made ofiicial visits to the United 
States 111 1913, and to Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Chile in 1915. 

MULLER, Leopold (1834-92). An Austrian 
genre painter, born in Dresden of Austrian 
parents He was a pnjiil of Karl Blaas and of 
Christian Ruben at the Acnd(‘my in Vienna and 
wmrkod eight years us an illustrator for the 
Vienna Figaro Continuing his studies subse- 
quently, he lepeatedly visited Italy and Egypt, 
and made his name favoiably known through a 
series of seem's from popular life in Italy and 
Hungary. His best works, how'over, aie his 
Oriental paintings and sketches, wdiieh possess 
great ethnographic exactness and delicacy and 
charm of color Such are “Street Scene m 
Cairo” (Metropolitan Museum, New York), 
“Pilgrims to Mecca Resting,” “Bedouins in 
Camp,” “Young Copt Woman” (New Pinako- 
thek, Munich). Other woiks include “The 
Church of the Carmelites”, “In the Cellar” 
(Rudolfinum, Prague) ; “The Little Mother” 
and “Last Task of the Day” (both in the Vienna 
Museum ) . 

MtJXLER, Lucian (1830-98). A German 
Latinist He was horn at Merseburg and stud- 
ied at the universities of Berlin and Halle, as 
well as in Holland. In 1869 he published 
Oeschichte der Jclassisehen Philotogie in den 
Niederlanden In 1870 he was made professor 


of the Latin language and literature at the 
Imperial Philologico-Historical Institute at St. 
Petersburg. His works, which display great 
erudition and ciitical acumen, are marred by 
his bitter attacks on eminent scholars whose 
opinions differ from his ow-n, lliey include his 
famous Do Fe Metriva I*oetarum Latinorum 
pjceter Plautuxn et Terentiwn (1861, 2d ed., 

1894) ; Meink der Oucchen und Homer (2(1 ed., 
1885), a brief hut excellent treatise, translated 
by 8 B. IMatiier (1892); editions for the 
Bibliotheca Tcuhnexiana of Horace (2d ed., 
1879), of Catullus (1870), and other Latin 
poets; 1 ‘ditions of Lucihus (1872), Phwdrns 
(1877), Ennius (1884), Xcri/ius (1885), Hor- 
ace’s Odes and Epodes, with German connueii- 
taiies (1882); Nonius Marcellus (1888), 
Horace’s Satii’es and Epistles (1891-93) His 
tieatise entitled Em Horazjulnlaum (1892) 
contains a short autobiography Consult also 
J E Sandys, A History of Classical Scholar- 
ship, vol 111 (Cambridge, 1908), 

Mti^LLER, Max. See FErEiiRiCH 

Max 

MULLER, Morten (1828-1911). A Norwe- 
gian Uindseape painter, born at Holinestrand 
on the Christiania Fiord. After studying in 
Dilss(‘ldorf (1847-50), first under Tideraand 
and Gude, then at the Academy under Sehirmer, 
he lived in Stockholm, where in King Karl XV 
he found a w'arm friend and patron, and in 
1866 went to Christiania, w^here (1870-73) 
with K Bergslien he conducted Eckersberg’s 
school for painting, snbventioned by the govern- 
ment In 1873 he removed again to Ddsseldorf, 
and in 1874 was made a member of the Swed- 
ish Academy and court painter The rugged 
grandeur of the fiords and mountainous wood- 
land lastiiesses of ins native country are the 
favorite subjects of his characteristic land- 
scapers, in which he eomliines a romantic con- 
ception of nature with pnrelv realistic color 
effects RejirobiMitative exainjiles are a “View' 
on Christiania Fiord” (1855) and “Entrance 
into Hardangei Fiord” (botli in the National 
Gallery, riinslianui) , “Pine Forest in Nor- 
way” (1860, Hamburg Gallery), “Ronisdal 
Fiord” (1876) , “Foiest Lake "by Moonlight” 
(1892) 

MttLLER, Omi (1816-94). A German nm- 
elist. He was boin at Sehotten in Hesse, w'as 
for some time eonnected with the court library 
at Darmstadt, and edited new’Hjiapeis at Frank- 
foit and Mannheim. In 1854 he ('stabli shed the 
Frankfurter Museum He w’as the author of 
novels, Charlotte Avkermann (1854); Der 
Stadtsvhulihciss von Fi'anhfiirt (3d ed., 1878), 
treating of Goethe’s grandparents; Aws Petrar^ 
cas alien Tagm ( 1861 ) , Der Majoratsherr 
(1873); Schaiten auf Hohen (1881). Consult 
the biography by Schulte vom Bruhl (Stuttgart, 

1895) . 

MttLLER, On’o Frederik (1730-84). A 
Danish zoologist, born in Coptmhagen. His con- 
tributions to th(‘ knowledge of Infusoria are es- 
pecially valuable He wrote* Fauna Insectorum 
Friedrichsda liana (1764); Flora Friedt whsdali- 
ana (1767), \ ermium Tei restrium et Fliwiati- 
hum, seu Amnmhum Infusoriortim Helminthi- 
corum et Testaccorum non Marinornm Suemneta 
Historia (2 vols., 1774) ; Zooloqia Damca «. 
Animalium Danice et Norvegice Desmptiones et 
Hxstoria (2 vols., 1777—80; 3d ed., 4 vols., 1780*-* 
1800). 
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MttXLEB, Petee Erasmus (1776-1834). A 
Banish theologian and antiquary He was born 
iu Copenhagen and studied at the university 
there, passing his theological examination 111 
1791. Aftei^ spending some time in German 
universities, he visited France and England. 
Returning, he wrote numerous works; was ap- 
pointed professor of theology at the University 
of Copenhagen in 1801, and in 1830 became 
Bishop of Zealand, the highest ecclesiastical 
dignity in Denmark. He was an eminent theo- 
logian, and his theological works, including 
that on the Christian moral system ( 1808 ) and 
other volumes, are highly valued. But his 
literary reputation rests upon his essays on 
Danish and Norse antiquities, of which the most 
valuable are* Om det tslandske Sprogs Vigttg- 
hed (1813) ; KrtUsk Undersogeisc af Danmarka 
og gorges i^agnh'istoirc (1823-30), and, above 
all, his Hagahihliothek {Library of the f^agas) 
(1816-18). 

MtJXLEB, SoPHUs Otto (1846- ) A 

Danish arclneologist, born in Copenhagen, the 
son of Dr. C L Mtiller, archaeologist and 
numismatist. He studied philology in his native 
city, 'where he obtained the doctorate (1880) 
with the important essay Dyreornamciitiken v 
Norden In 1878 he became assistant in the 
Museum of Archaeology, in 1885 inspector, and 
ill ■ 1892 a director in the National Museum. 
As secretary of the Royal Archaeological Society 
(after 188 1 ) he edited Aarboger for Sot disk 
Oldkyndtghed and Nordtskc Fortidsminder, to 
'which he made numerous learned contributions 
on Danish archeology His principal works are 
Ordmng af Dmimarks Oldsager (2 vols , 1888- 
95), with 1300 illustrations, and Vor Oldsid 
(1897), both fundamental works on Danish 
archapology. With C. Neergaard he wrote 
Danemrhc, arlcpologiak ifndersogt, heskretct og 
tydet (1901). 

Mt^LLEB, Thekese. See Malten, Tuerese. 

MtlXLEB, Victor (1829-71). A German 
historical painter He was born in Frankfurt, 
where he received instruction at the Stadel 
Institute under Steinle He studied aft(*rward 
at the Antwerp Academy and under Coutuie in 
Paris, hut became a follower of Com bet, whose 
technique, the reverse of Couture’s, he adopted 
and subsequently helped to promote in Germany 
In 1858 he returned to Frankfort, where he 
soon attracted attention with a series of pic- 
tures, romantic in subject but thoroughly 
realistic in conception and treatment and of 
great coloristic charm, but scarcely understood 
by a public accustomed to the sentimental trend 
of the Diisseldorf school of that period. There- 
fore, in 1865, he removed to Munich, where such 
revolutionary departures from traditional treat- 
ment as the ‘^Sleeping Wood-Nymph” (1863) 
and ‘‘Hero and Leander” were more likely to be 
appreciated Out of a cycle from Shakespeare 
which he painted there ‘‘Hamlet in the Grave- 
yard^’ (1869, Stadel Institute, Frankfort) is 
surpassed only by the “Balcony Scene in Romeo 
and Juliet” (New Pinakotliek, Munich). 
Another of the series, “Ophelia,” and two scenes 
from the “Life of Hartrnutli von Cronbcrg” are 
also in the Stadel Institute, Frankfort His 
power as a landscape painter is shown in a 
“Scene from Les MtsSiablea'' and “Faust on the 
Promenade,” and his charming fairy pictures 
prepared the way for those of Hans Thoma. To 
his influence as a colorist was due not only the 


introduction of the tone element into the paint- 
ings of the Munich school, but also the truer 
conception of Instorical eliaracters and a more 
wdiolesome observation of natuie among the 
younger generation of artists 

MtJXLEB, VViEHFXM (1794-1827). A Ger- 
man poet, excelling in populai and political 
songs that attracted great composeis, notably 
Schubert, and also influenced Heine’s lyric de- 
velopment Muller, wdio was born in Di'ssau, 
Oct. 7, 1794, studied philology and history, 
fought in the War of Liberation, visited Italy 
(1817-19), was made professor in the Gelehi- 
tenschule at Dessau (1819), and ducal librarian 
there He died in Dessau, Sept 30, 1S27 His 
poems, published under the titles Mullerhcdrr 
( 1818 ), Grdich tv etv es Wa Idhormstcn ( 1821 ), 
Ltcdcr der Griechcu (1821-24), Licdcr dvs 
Lebens und der Ltehc (1824), Lyrindie Reisrn 
(1827), wore collected W'ith other Works by 
Schwab in five volumes (1830). An excellent 
edition by Mlillei’s son, the Orientalist, Fried- 
rich Max Mailer (q.v.), appeared in 1868, the 
Poems WTre published in one volume (1874). A 
complete critical edition by J. T. Hatfield ap- 
peared in 1906 (Berlin).' Consult B. Hake, 
TV. Muller, Lehen und Dichten (Berlin, 1908) 
MTTL'LEB, William James (1812-45). An 
English landscape and figiire paintei, boin at 
Bristol, w'hithei his father, a Piiissian scholar, 
had migrated He studied with James Pyne, 
landscape painter, and in 1833 exhibited for the 
first time at the Royal Academy the ‘‘Destruc- 
tion of Old London Bridge, 'Morning ” He 
spent* seven months traveling in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and in 1838 he visited 
Greece and Egypt In 1841 he published his 
“Picturesque Sketches of the Age of Kiancis I,’’ 
the fruits of a visit to France, and the same 
year he joined the government expedition to 
Lycia, the rc'sults of which were paintings of 
Oriental life and scenery, five of wdiieh were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 111 1845 

Among these are “The Tent Scene, Xanthiis,” 
the “Burial-Ground at Smyrna,” and “Head of 
a Cingari ” A fine collection of the sketches 
made at this time is m the British Museum 
lie 18 excellently represented m the Tate Gal- 
lery by about 80 paintings and sketches in oil 
and water color, and in the vSouth Kensington 
Museum by a number of w^atei -color drawings. 
Muller di(*d at Bristol His art was original 
and poweiful. His Englisli landscapes are per- 
haps wanting in simplicity and local color and 
atmosphere, but his glowing Eastern scenes, 
with their broad brushw^ork, admirable light 
effects, and pure stiong color, place him in the 
foremost ranks of painters of the Orient. Con- 
sult the Memoir by Solly (London, 1875). 
MttLEEB, mv'l?r, W(iliielm) Max (1862- 
) An American Oriental scholar, born at 
Gleisenberg, Germany, and educated at Erlan- 
gen, Berlin, Munich, and Leipzig, where h(‘ re- 
ceived his Ph.D After 1888 he resided in the 
United States, and after 1890 he occupied a 
chair in the Reformed Episcopal Seminary in 
Philadelphia During various periods he was 
engaged in an'hflpological researches in Egypt, 
being sent there in 1904, 1906, and 1910 by the 
Carnegie Institution. Muller also lecturinl on 
Egyptology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
His writings include- Asien und Europa nach 
altdgyptiachsn Denkmdlern (1893) ; Die Liebea- 
poesie der alien Aegypter (1899) , Egyptological 
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GULF SILVERSIDES (Menidia panlnsulao) 5 SAND-EEL (A^mmodytes Amoricanus) 

BARRACUDA (Sphyraena barracuda) 6. CALIFORNIA SMELT' (Atherinopsis Californiansla). 

COMMON MULLET (Mugll cophalus) 7 AMERICAN SURMULLET (Mullus auratus/. 

SLIMEHEAD (Beryx spiendens) 8. GULF BARBUDO IPolydactylus Virqinlcus) 
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Resmrchm (1906, 1910 et seq.)* He was also 
a contributor to the Encyclopcedta Bihlwa 
and the Jewish Encyclopwdka, and after 1905 
served as joint editor of the Oesemus Hebrew 
Dictionary. 

MttLLEB^ Wolfgang, called Muller vox 
K5NIGSWINTER (1816-73). A German poet and 
novelist, born at Ivdnigswmter on the Rhine. 
He studied medicine at Bonn and practiced at 
Husseldorf, but afterward removed to Cologne 
and giadually gave up medicine to devote him- 
self to literature. Mdllcr’s poetry finds its ma- 
terial in the Rhine, its beauty, its legends, and 
the life of its people. The more important of 
his books are: Qedichte (1847; 3d ed., 1868); 
Der Rattenf anger von Sankt Goar (1866) ; 
Ltederhuch (1857, 4th ed , 1871); Lorelei, an 
epic cycle (1851; 4th ed., 1873); Erzahlungen 
eines rfieimschen Ohroniaten (1800-61); Im 
Bittersaal (1874). His best-known poem is 
“Mein Herz ist am Rhein.” Six volumes of his 
selected poems were published under the title 
Dichtungen eines rheinischen Poeten (1871-76). 
Consult Joesten, Wolfgang Muller \jon Konigs- 
unnter (Cologne, 1895) 

MtlLLEB-aUTTENBBUNN, gu'tcn-brvn, 
Adam (1852- ) An Austrian authoi, 

sometimes using the pseudonym Ignotus, born 
at Guttenbrunn and educated at Hermannstadt 
and Vienna. In 1870 he removed to Vienna 
from Linz His first success was Des Hanses 
Fourchambault Endc (1880), supplementing' 
Augier’s drama Les Fourchambault This was 
followed by Im Banue der Pflicht (1882), the 
comedy Schauspiclerei (1883), with Laube, and 
Irma (1885). Among his novels and stories, 
which for the greater part appeared serially, 
the best known aie. Fran Dornroschen (1884, 
3d ed , 1801); Gcscheitcrte Ltebe (1889); Die 
Magyann (1806), Gotzendanimtriing (1908), 
Der filvinc (ichirah (1010, 10th ed., 1012), Die 
Glocken der Heimat (1011; 8th ed., 1912); Es 
war einmal cm Bisvhof (1012), Der grosse 
Fohu ahenzug (1013) 

MttLLER-TJRy, Adolfo (1804- ) A 

Swiss- American portrait painter He was liorn 
in Airolo, Switzerland, and studied under 
Deschwanden in Switzerland, at the Munich 
Academy, and at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Pans, under Cabanel. After spending two 
years (1883-85) in Rome, he came to America 
in 1886. Although he jiaiiited niaiiy leligious 
jiictures, he is best known for his portraits of 
prominent personages in Europe and America. 
These' include Pope Pius X, Cardinals Hergen- 
1 other, Hoheiilolie, and Merry del Val, Lord 
and Lady Strathcona, Lord Mount Stephen, 
Emperor William II (1909, Xew Palace, Pots- 
dam), President William McKinley, General F. 
B. Grant, Senator and Mis Cliaiincey M. 
Bepew, .1 Pierjiont Morgan, and James J. Hill. 

MUL^LET (OF., Fr. mulct, dim. of mulle, 
from Lat. miillus, red mullet). Any one of a 
variety of useful fishes, principally of the family 
Mugilida'. In this family the body is nearly 
cylindrical, with large scales and two widely 
separated doisal 6ns, the first with four stiff 
spines Th<‘ mouth is small Tlie best-known 
mullets belong to the genus Muqil, of wliicli 
there are many species found in all warm 
waters. The common or striped mullet {Mugil 
cephalus) is the largest (10 to 12 pounds) and 
best of all. It occurs on both coasts of Amer- 
ica, and also in Europe It often ascends rivers. 


and searches for soft or fat substances for food, 
frequently obtained by thrusting its mouth into 
the mud. It is easily reared in ponds, readily 
answers the call which usually summons it to be 
fed, and was m great request among the an- 
cients. Mullets are used fresh, salted, and 
smoke-dried. A preparation of their roe, called 
botarcha, is m ^eat esteem as a condiment in 
Italy and the south of France. They are often 
caught in the Mediterranean by angling from a 
rock, with a bait paste, when they have been 
previously attracted to the spot by macaroni 
thrown into the water. The White or bluebaek 
mullet {Mugil curema) is found on both shores 
of America, and is of importance as a food fish. 
An abundant species about the Florida Keys is 
the fan-tailed mullet {Mugil trichodon). Mul- 
lets are very numerous m surface-swimming 
shoals in the lagoons of the Gulf coast in late 
winter and spring, and are captured generally 
by means of casting nets. Among the fishermen 
of Spanish America, mullets are called liza, 
lizita, and macho, with descriptive adjectives 
for the various species. 

The name is also given in the western and 
southern United States to various suckers of 
the genus Moxostoma Consult G B. Goode, 
Fishery Industries, sec. i (Washington, 1884). 
See Plate of Mullets and Allies. 

MULLET (OF. rnoJetie, mollette, Fr. mollettc, 
rowel, from Lat mola, millstone). In heraldry, 
a charge (originally interchangeable wdth the 
estoile) in the form of a star, generally with 
five points, intended to represent a spur rowel. 
Sec Cadency. 

MULLET, Abram B. (c.l820-l890) An 
American architect, born in Ohio His jirofes- 
sional training was obtained in the oilices of 
local architects. In 1865 he was appointed 
supervising architect of the Treasury, having 
charge of the design and construction of all 
Federal buildings, which post he occupied until 
1875 He designed the War, State, and Navy 
Bepartment Building at Washington, the post 
offices of New^ York and Boston, and many other 
important buildings, in a hard and mechanical 
version of the French Renaissance style. While 
his work wholly lacked artistic refinement, it 
set an example of solid and durable construc- 
tion at a time wlien not only artistic taste but 
apparently all sense of good building seemed 
to he dead in the United States. 

MULOLIGAN LETTERS, A senes of let- 
ters written by .James G. Blaine (q.v.) to War- 
ren Fisher, a business associate, wffiich, it was 
alleged, proved corrupt connection, on the part 
of Blaine, with legislation in Congress favoring 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad and 
the Northern Pacific Railroad The letters were 
obtained from Fi slier by one James Mulligan, 
a former clerk of Fisher, who had been called to 
Washington to testify before a committee of the 
House of Representatives appointed to investi- 
gate the charges against Blaine. Blaine ob- 
tained the letters from Mulligan, and on June 5, 
1876, read them before the House, after defying 
the committee to compel him to surrender tnem. 
The letters were freely used in the presidential 
campaigns of 1876 and 1884 by the opponents 
of Blaine, who took full advantage of the sus- 
picious sound of several detached sentences. By 
the adherents of Blaine it was asserted that the 
letters did not prove corruption or even partici- 
pation in discreditable business and political 
transactions on his part. Consult Peck, Twenty 
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TiSKirs of the Hepublic, chap, i (New York, 
1906). 

KIJLLIlirGAE, imll'lln-gar'. The capital of 
County Westmeath, Ireland, on the Brosna, 50 
miles west by north of Dublin, with which it is 
connected by rail and by the Royal Canal (Map: 
Ireland, D*4). It is a centre" for agricultural 
products, and the most important horse and 
cattle fairs in Ireland are held here periodically. 
Pop., 1901, 4500; 1911, 5539. 

MtTLLING’EB, mtil'in-jer, James Bass 
(1834- ). An English historian, born at 

Bishop Stortfordl He was educated at Univer- 
sity College, London, and at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated witli high hon- 
ors. After lecturing in 1881-83 at Bedford 
College, London, he became lecturer to the 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate, at Ca*mbridge, 
on the history of education (1885 95), and 
lecturer on ecciesiastioal history in Trinity Col- 
lege (1890-04), He WTote* The Ancient African 
Church (1869) , The Univermty of Cambridge 
fnm the Earliest Times to tfw Decline of the 
Platomst Movement (4 vols , 1873-1914); The 
Schools of Charles the Great (1876) ; An Intro- 
duction to English History, with S. U Gardiner 
(1881, 7th ed , 1913) ; The Age of Milton, with 
Canon Masteiman (1897) ; History of St John's 
College, Cambridge (1901). 

MULLION (corrupted from miinmon, from 
Fr. motgnon, stump of an amputated limb, from 
OF motgn, from Lat. manciis, maimed ) . A ver- 
tical member used to subdivide an opening, as a 
window or tnforium arch, into two or more 
divisions within the main fianiework. It was 
practically unknown to all ancient styles of 
architecture In the early Christian (especially 
Syrian), Byzantine, and Romanesque styles it 
occurs with increasing frequency in the very 
simple form of a circular shaft or colonnette 
(sometimes a small pier) subdividing a window 
or an arch of a gallery into two arched openings. 

It w^as in the Gothic style that the mull ion 
received a distinctive organic development 
through the use of tracery owing to the enor- 
mous increase in the size of w indows and other 
openings, necessitating the multiplication of 
minor members. The typical cathedral window 
has from two to six mullions forming subordi- 
nate divisions or lights, and thmr profiles are 
varied and rich, being often a group of shafts 
and a composition of fillet and cavetto moldings. 
These Gothic mullions are exquisitely slender 
and far removed from the heavy pre-Gothic iiiul- 
lion colonnette. (See Traceby.) The Renais- 
sance architects abandoned the mullion, return- 
ing to the antique idea of undivided openings. 
Only occasionally is a single colonnette used as 
a window mullion, especially in early work. 

M’&LLNEB, myl'nSr, Adolf ( 1774-1829 ) . 
A German dramatist and critic, a nephew of 
G. A. Bdrger, bom at Langendorf, near Weis- 
senfels, Saxony He studif^d law in Leipzig and 
practiced it at Weissenfels until 1816. En- 
couraged by the success in an amateur theatre 
of several comc'dies, as, e.g., Der angolisrhe Kater 
(1815), skillfully composed after French models, 
he produced in 1812 a one-act tragedy, Dernenn- 
un^ieanzigste Eebruar, in imitation of Werner’s 
Der merundzwmiisigste Februar, {IH12) , the first 
of those fate dramas with which the German 
stage was flooded during the following decade. 
l^urpasHing its model in the accumulation of hor- 
rors, Miillner’s play lacked the innate poetry 
which was the redf*eming f<*atiuv ot Zaeharias 


Werner’s (q.v.) production. The same applies 
to his best-knowm work, Die Schnld, a four-act 
drama, based on the story of a young man who, 
according to a prophecy, is destined to kill his 
brother This typical fate tragedy w'as brought 
out in Vienna in 1813, and subsequently on all 
the principal stages of Germany, retaining its 
popularity for some >ears, although its elTective- 
ness was due mainly to clever technical con- 
struction Consult. kSchiitz, Mullners Lehen, 
Charakter, und Geist (4 vols., Meissen, 1830), 
Ilohne, Zur Biographic und Chaiaktenstih Mull- 
ners (Wohlau, 1875) , Minor, Die Schivhsals- 
tiagodic in ihrcn Ilauptvcrtretern (Frankfort, 
1883) , Foth, Dir S chick mls-Idee in dm' deutschen 
Tragodie (Leipzig, 1895). 

MULOCK, miFlok, Din ait Maria An Eng- 
lish authoi. 8ee Ca\TK, Dinah Maria. 

MULOCK, Sir William (1843- ). A 

Canadian jurist and statesinan, bom at Bond- 
head, Ontario, and educated at the University 
of Toionto. He was called to the bar in 1868, 
and practiced liis profession in Toionto, where 
he became one of the leadcis of the bar. In 
1888 he was made (jueeii’s counsel. In 1882 lit* 
w'as elected a Liberal member of tbo Dominion 
House of Commons, and in 1896 was made Post- 
master-General m tlie administration of Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier. The establishment of a penny- 
posiage rate between Canada and other portions 
of the Empire was mainly due to him, and he 
also strongly advocated an alLBiilish cable 
system, and procoied direct steamship comminii- 
cation between Canada and South America 
While Postmaster-Gem'ral he intioduced legis- 
lation establisliing the Department of Labor 
and was its first minister (1900-05). In the 
latter year lie was appointed the first Chief 
Justice of the Exchequer Division of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario He was vice 
chancellor of the Univnsity of Toronto in 1881- 
1900 Deeply intereHt(‘d in the movement for 
international peace and arbitration, in 1007 he 
was chairman of the boaid of conciliation re- 
specting the coal strike in British Columbia 
In 1902 be was knighted (K.CMG). 

MULREADY, mfd-r6d'I, William (1786- 
1863). An Irish genie painter. He was born 
at Rnnis, County Claie, but his father moved to 
London when Vdlliam was a child He early 
showed artistic powers, which ‘weie encouraged 
by the sculptoi Banks, through whose influence 
he gained admittance to the academy schools. 
He began as an illustrator of children’s books, 
and his first painting of importance, “Return- 
ing from the Ale House,” now in the Tate Gal- 
lery, London, under the title “Fair Time,” ap- 
peared in 1800; his later works, “The Carpenter’s 
Shop,” “Punch,” and “Idle Boys,” commanded 
very general attention. Mnlready was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy in 1815, and 
the following year, on the merits of his picture 
entitled “The* Fight Interrupted” (South Ken- 
sington Museum), he was made Academician. 
His subjects, though of the popular order, aie 
ainted Avith great carefulness and fidelity to 
etail They are rather small in size, and closely 
resemble the Dutch school, but are spoiled by 
gaudy color 

Mulready’s most important pictures are in 
the South Kensington Museum and in the Tate 
Gallery. In the former are 33, among them 
“Hampstead Heath” (1806); “Giving a Bite” 
(1836), “First Love” (1839) ; “The Sonnet” 
(1839) ; “Choosing the Wedding, Gown” (1816) 
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**The Butt** (‘^Shooting a Cherry’*) (1848). 
In the latter are five, including a “Snow Scene.” 
“Young Brother” and “The Toy Seller” are in 
the National Gallery, Dublin, and his “Wolf 
and the Lamb” is in royal p<Jssession. An early 
marriage, contracted soon after his ai rival in 
London, was productive of much unhappiness. 
Throughout his life Mulieady was a successful 
and painstaking teacher Consult Stephens, 
Memorials of Muheady (Tjondon, 1807). 

MULTAN, or MOOLTAN, niodrtiin'. The 
capital of a district of the same name, Punjab, 
British India, 100 miles southwest of Lahore 
and 4 miles from the left bank of the Chenab, 
the inundations of which sometimes leach the city 
(Map India, B 2) It possesses railway com- 
munication with all the principal cities of India 
and has, in the Indus Valley Railway, a com- 
mercial outlet from Central Asia, the Punjab, 
and the United Provinces, to tlie Arabian 8ea 
at Karachi Steamers ply to Hyderabad, a dis- 
tance of 570 miles The city, situated in a dis- 
trict rcmaikable for its feitility, is built on a 
mound consisting of the rums of ancient cities, 
and is surrounded by a dilapidated wall from 
10 to 20 feet higb. Large and piosperous sub- 
urbs have grown up in recent times ’1 he vicinity 
abounds in mosques, tombs, and hliiinos, attest- 
ing tbc city’s antiquity and forinei nmgnificimce. 
The most irnpoitant of these, situated in the old 
fort, is the tomb of Riikn ul Alain (pillar of 
the world), dating from 1340, an octagonal 
red-brick structuie covered ^\lth multicolored 
glazed tiles and raised mosaics and forming a 
conspicuous object in the surrounding land- 
scape The tomb of Bhawal Hakk, dating from 
1264, the tomb of Shams i Tabriz, and tlie 
Hindu temple of the Narasingh Avatar of 
Vishnu are also noteworthy. The bazars arc 
numerous, extensive, and well stocked, and the 
stores are adequately supplied with European 
and Asiatic commodities ’I'liere arc a fine public 
garden, several high schools for boys, and a 
convent school for girls There aie manufactures 
of silks, cottons, shawls, scarfs; brocades, tissues, 
carpets, shoes, tin boxes, enamel ware, and 
pottery, and extensive banking interests, bnt 
Multan is most important as a trade centre. 
It bolds an annual horse bazar The local mer- 
chants are proverbially rich. Multan is a mili- 
tary station, with an important cantonment 
miles to the t'ast. It was taken by the British 
in the second Sikh War, in January, 1849. 
Fop, 1001, 87,304, 1011, 90,243. 

MTJL'TIPLE (^IL. multiplus, manifold, from 
Lat. multuSy many -f- -plus, fold). An integial 
number divisible without remainder by another 
integral nunibiT. Thus, 35 is a multiple of 7 
and also a multiple of 5. Equimultiples are 
multiples containing difi’erent numbers an equal 
number of times, eg., 21 and 33 arc equimulti- 
ples of 7 and 11. The least common multiple of 
several numbers is the least number containing 
each of tlumi without a remainder The least 
common multiple contains all prime factors not 
common to all of the numbers, and all common 
piiine factors with tlieir highest exponents. 
Thus, the least common multiple of 5-7 (i.e., 
35), 3* -2 (i.e, 18), and 7* • 2* • 5 (i.e., 080) is 
5- 7*- 2*- 3* (le., 8820). 

Mathematical expressions which satisfy given 
conditions for ditferent numerical values are said 
to be multiple-valued ; e g., 8in~ia? (i.e , the angle 
whose sine is £P) is two-valued between 0’ and 
360®; thus, if the siUe equals the angle has 


two values, 60®, 120®. (See Tkigonometby. ) 
Contacts above the first order between curves 
or surfaces are culled multiple contacts A 
multiple j)oint of a curve is a singularity com 
posed of several coincident points; eg, if the 
curve crosses itself twice at the same place, the 
intersection is called a triple point. A double 
point admits of two tpgents, u triple point ad- 
mits of three tangents, and so on, and these are 
called multiple tangents 

MULTIPLE PERSONALITY. See Double 
Consciousness. 

MULTIPLICA'TION (Lat. multiphcatio, 
from multiplirai e, to multiply, from multiplex, 
manifold, from multus, many -j- plware, to fold, 
Gk. irXiKetv, pleJcetn, to twine). One of the 
fiindaineiital processes in arithmetic and algebra 
In arithmetic the symbol for multiplication is 
X or the period, the latter being slightly 
raised in the United States to distinguish it from 
the decimal point, but not being raised in the 
European liooks, where the decimal point is either 
a comma or a raised period. In algebra the 
symbol is the period or cross (as in arithmetic) 
or simple juxtaposition. For example, a - 6, 
a X by ah, are symbols for a times h Multipli- 
cation may be defined as the process by which a 
number called the product is formed from a 
number called tlie multiplier in the same way 
tliat this multipliei is formed from unity For 
example, the niimbt*r — 3 may be formed from 
unity by the process symbolized as — (1 -f- 1 
-I- 1), and similaily the pioduiT — 3 4 may be 
formed by the process — (4-l~4-j-4) = — 12 
Elementary multiplication is subject to the asso- 
ciative and distributive laws (qqv ) ; but there 
are branches of higher mathematics in which 
exceptions occur. (*See Quateknions; Substi- 
tution ) For a method of checking multiplica- 
tion, see Checking 

In a senes of operations multiplication takes 
precedence over addition and subtraction. For 
example, 2 -f 3 6 — 4 equals 2 -f 18 — 4, not 
5 2 The operation of multi jilication can be 
abbreviated by the use of logarithms (q.v ), the 
slide rule (q.v.), or tables of products and fac- 
tors or of (juarter aipiares The plan of multipli- 
cation by means of Napier’s rods {Ra,bdoloqi(£ 
site NumeTatioms per ViiquUn Ijibri Duo, Edin- 
burgh, 1617) has been revived through the manu- 
facture of sets of rcgleties multi pheatr ices 
planned by Oeiiaille and Lucas (Paris, 1885) 
Growing out of the demand for a system by 
w’^hich prime numbers could be detected, there 
appeared, in the sevimteentb century, numerous 
tables in the theory of numbers In 1728 Fofetius 
published a table of factors for numliers up to 
100,000. In 1770 Lambert arranged such a table 
in modern form for numbers up to 102,000. 
Burkhardt’s table (1814-17) includes factors 
of numbers to 36,000, and Crelhs Pase, and 
Glaisber have carried these to 9,000,000 The 
oldest of the large tables is that of Grelle (7th 
ed , with an introduction by Bremikor. Berlin 
1895). This gives the products to 1000* 1000 
Zimmermann’s Rerhentufel (Berlin, 1889) and 
Miiller’s MultiplicationstaheJlen (Karlsruhe, 
1897) give the products to 100* 1000, and are 
well arranged For the products to 100 • 100, 
Jordan’s Mathematische und qeodAiUsehc H Ilfs'- 
tafeln (9th ed , Hanovei, 1895) is one of the 
best. The most elaborate table of prime num- 
bers is that of Lehmer. which gives all such 
numbers from 1 to 10,006,^21. Prodjiets have 
aUu been tiilmlated by means of quarter squares, 
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xiii, 6, 4.) Both brothers had a modest reputa- 
tion as orators. 


a relation known to the Arabs and doubtless of 
Hindu origin. The construction of these 
tables depends upon the identity 

ab=— j — 

thus, the product of any two numbers is given 
by subtracting the quarter square of their differ- 
ence from the quartt^r Square of theii sum 
Among the various tables of this tyjxj, Laundy’s 
(1856) contains the quarter squares of all num- 
beis up to 100,000. Blater’s (Vienna, 1887), 
complete to 200,000, is regarded as the best. 
8ee CALcuuki’iNG Machines. 

MXTLVA'H’EY, A character in Rudyard 
Kipling’s “Soldiers Three” in Plain Tales from 
the Hills (1888). 

MTTLVIAH BRIDGE. See Milvian Bridge 

HUM. See Beer 

MUM^O JUM'BO. A strange bugbear de- 
scribed by Mungo Park as common to the Man- 
dingo towns of Africa and used to discipline 
quarrelsome wives of the natives. The peison 
assuming the character is clothed in a suit made 
of bark After various rites the offender is 
seized by Mumbo Jumho, stripped, tied, and 
whipped with his rod. The name is used in a 
wider sense of negro idols and fetishes, as well 
as in reference to the secret societies of the 
West African nathes 

MUMFORD^ miim'ferd, James Gregory 
(1863-1914) An American physician, born at 
Rochester, N. Y. He studied medicine at Har- 
vard (M.D, 1890) and practiced in Boston 
from 1890 to 1912, during which time he taught 
at Harvard Medical School and was connected 
with several hospitals. Thereafter till his death 
he was physician in chief at the Clifton Springs 
(X. Y.) Sanatorium and Hospital. He is the 
author of Mumford Memov's (1900) ; Xarratiic 
of Medicine in America (1903) , Surgical As- 
pects of Digestive Disorders (1907), with A K. 
Stone, Surgical Memoirs and Other Essays 
(1908); One Bundled Surgical Problems 
(1911), Practice of Surgery (1010; 2d ed , 
1913), A Doctor's Table 'Talk (1912). 

MUMMERS. See Momters. 

MUM'MICHOG (North American Indian 
name) A small minnow -like fish of sluggish 
tidal streams of the eastern United States See 
Killuj'ish. 

MUMOBIIUS. 1. Lucius Mummius (c. 185- 
130 BC’.), A Roman commander, of plebeian 
birth In 146 n.c he was electt^l consul and 
placed in command of the war against the 
Achaian League (See Acii.i^a.) The fiist bat- 
tle, fought near Corinth, resulted in the complete 
defeat of the Grecian allies. Corinth, Thebes, 
and Chalcis were plundered and then destroyed 
by the Roman troops. As trophies of his vic- 
tory, Mummius caused many of the most val- 
uable works of art to be sent to Rome. The 
surname of Achaieus was given to Mummius, 
and a triumph was decreed to him Cicero 
speaks of him as a blunt and plain but honest 
man and says that of all his enormous plunder 
none was reserved for his own use. In 141 he 
was again elected consul Nothing certain is 
known about his later life or his deatli 2. 
SpUBius Mummius, brother of Lucius, legate 
f)f his brother in Achtpa. lie is chiefly known 
as pioneer writer among the Romans of the 
poetic epistle; ho sent humorous letters in verse 
to friends at Rome describing his experiences in 
Greece. (Consult Cicero, Epistulce ad Attieum, 


MUMMY (Ar., bitumen). Strictly speaking, 
the wwd “mummy” is applied to bodies which 
have been so preserved by one means or another 
as to defy disintegration for a long time. Thus, 
there are mummies of the ancient Peruvian 
race w’hich seem to owe their preservation to the 
desiccation resulting merely from the dryness 
of the climate But by general consent the term 
has come to be applied usually to bodies, whether 
of human beings, animals, fish, or reptiles, and 
even insects, found in Egypt, which have beim 
preserved by tlic* use of bitumen, spices, gums, 
nr natron, a substance made up of caibonate, 
sulphate, and chloride of soda. Instances are 
known 111 which bodies have lieen preserved by 
immersion in honey See Embalming 

The oldest mummy in existence for winch an 
authentic date is afforded is that of Seker-em- 
sa-f, the son of Pepi 1. which was found at 
Sakkarra It dates about 3000 bc, and the 
evidence furnished by it indicates that the pio- 
cess of mummifying had already been liigbly de- 
veloped by this tune. In fact the existence of 
a stele dating about 4000 n.c leads to the sup- 
position that as early as this it was practiced 
wuth skill. 

Owung to the Egyptian belief that a ('omplete 
Ijody w’us necessary for the liappiness of a man 
in the next woild, the custom of inuniinifying 
the body continued until the introduction of 
Ghiistianity. At this time the Christian’s faith 
in the resurrection tended to bring an end to 
the mummification of tin* dead 

The different materials used to preseive the 
body produced different results in tlie niuinm,\ 
The employment of resin ga\e the skin a green- 
ish color and rendered it like tanned leather 
VAAiiIe such substance seems to have pieserved 
the hair and it renden'd the liodies easily 

breakable when fieed fiom tlieir WTappings 
The use of bituineii to fill the abdominal cavity 
rendeied the body black and hard, while natron 
caused the flesh to fall away from the bones. 

In addition to the liodies of human beings 
the Egyptians mummified those of many ani- 
mals, reptiles, and insects whi(*h were sacied to 
the gods. 

Curiously enough, several centuries ago, the 
belief was common that the bitumen from niuni- 
inies was a halm for cuts or hiiiises, and mucli 
of this material, called nniminy, was gw)ld for 
this purpose Consult E A T Wallis Budge, 
The Mummy (Cambridge, 1894) , G E Smith, 

1 Conti ibuUon to the Study of Miiimmfication 
in Egypt (Cairo, 1006) , C. W. Mead, “Peruvian 
Mummies and what they Teach,” in American 
Museum of Natural History, Guide Leaflet No 
(New York, 1907). 

MUMMY CASE. In ancient Egyptian em- 
balming, the case imniiKiiatcly surrounding the 
shrouded mummy. It was in the outlines of a 
human body and was made to fit the corpse. 
There were usually two mummy cases for each 
mummy. The inner one was plain, while the 
outer one was covered wuth paintings and hiero- 
glyphs recounting the life and deeds of the dead. 
The material was usually cedar The double case 
w'as iiielosed in an oblong ('ofiin, and this in its 
turn in a sarcopliagus S(‘o Cgypt, Manners and 
Customs: Embalming, Sarcophagus, 

MUMPS (fiom Butcb mompen, to cheat, 
from mommen, to mumble) , Epidemic Paroti- 
ditis A popular name of a specific inflaiimia- 
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tion of the parotid and rarely of the other 
salivary glands. It is an infectious, contagious 
disease, occurring as a rule in epidemics, 'altlicugh 
isolated cases are often seen. While it chiefly 
attacks children and adolescents, adults are 
not exempt. 

The disorder usually begins with a feeling of 
stiffness about the jaws, which is followed by 
pains, heat, and swelling beneath the eai. The 
swelling begins in the parotid, but the other 
salivary glands may become involved, so that 
the swelling extends along the neck towards the 
chin. One or both sides may be affected, and, 
in general, the disease appears first on one side 
and then on the other. There is seldom much 
fever. The inflammation is usually at its highest 
point in three or four days, after which it be- 
gins to decline, suppuration of the glands 
scarcely over occurring In most cases no treat- 
ment further than due attention to the bowels 
and protection of the parts from cold by the 
application of flannel or of cotton is required, 
and the patient completely recovers in eight or 
ten days 

A singular circumstance connected with the 
disease is tliat in many cases the subsidence of 
the swelling is immediately followed, in patients' 
past the age of puberty, by swelling and pain in 
the testes in the male sex and in th(‘ ovaries or 
maminai in the female. The inflammation in 
these glands is seldom very painful or long con- 
tinued. More serious complications aie me- 
tastasis into the internal car (producing perma- 
nent deafness), meningitis, joint inflammations, 
and albuminuria, 

MXJIT, mSN, (Adeien) Albert (Marie), 
Count de (1841-1914). A French politician and 
author, loader of the Catholic Anti-Republican 
party. He was born at Lumigny, graduated a4} 
Saint-Cyr in 18fl2, and fought with distinction 
in the Franeo-Prussian War and against the 
Commune. Count do Mun was the chief founder, 
in 1871, of the Circles of Catholic Workmen. 
He was a member of the Chamber of Deputies in 
1876 and from 1881 till his death, except for 
an interval m 1893. Through his influence the 
power of the Ficnch clergy was thrown to the 
Boulangists. In 1892 he founded the league of 
the Saer6 Cocur, and on the Pope’s instructions 
})romised to work with the Republic for reform 
if the government would give up its atheism. 
Count do Mun took ^ a prominent part in the 
Dreyfus trial. In 1905 he was one of the ablest 
opponents in paihament of the bill foi the 
separation of clmreli and state In 1913 be 
fought hard to have the three-year military law 
lepcaled, although he predicted that France 
would soon be at war with Germany. When war 
did break out the next year, he made a notably 
eloquent appeal to France to meet the crisis 
with courage. (See I'bance ) He was elected 
to the French Academy in 1897. His published 
works, especially his speeches, for which lie was 
famous, include; Discours (7 vols , 1888-1900); 
Lettres adress^es d M. Wold^eck-Ron'iseau 
(1900); V Organisation professtonelle (1901); 
Les omigr^gaUons rdligienses deiMnt la Chamhre 
(1903); Contra la separation (1906); L^Heura 
decisive (1913). 

MTTN, Thomas (1571-1641). An English 
merchant and economic writer, born in London. 
As a young man he was engaged in the Mediter- 
ranean trade and in 1615 was appointed mem- 
ber of the committee, or director, of the East 
India Company. In 16B1 he publisbed A Dis- 
VoL XVI ---27 
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r course of TradSf from England mto the Hktist 
s Indies^ in which he defended the East India 
ii Company against the charge that it drained 
y England of bullion His most important bodk, 
e England's Treasure by Foreign TradCy was pub- 
lished after his death in 1664. This work is tlie 
f ablest of the writings of the mercantilists, and 
y exercised great influence over the economic and 
e political tliouglit of the time, eflcctually refuting 
r the Bullionist view, that only such forei^ trade 
t as yielded a direct balance of bullion was ad- 
c vantageous to the realm. 

[, MUN'BY, Arthur Joseph (1828-1910). An 
e English poet, born in Yorkshire He graduated 
[i (1851) from Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
t was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (1856). 
>- l^erse.9 Rew and Old (1865) contained “Dons,” 
B a lovely pastoral Dorothy (1880), a country 
;- story in elegiac verse, was very popular in Eng- 
8 land and the United States. Later apptwed* 
e Vulgwr Verses (1891), written in dialect; 
L, Susan' A Poem of Degrees (1893); Poems 
r (1901), Rehcta (1909). Miinby defended his 
lealism in an appendix to Dorothy. 
e MUNCH, mijnk, Edward (1863- ), A 

f Noiwegian painter, born in Loiten He was 
s' educated in Christiania and Pans under Bon- 
a nat. His “Early Morning” (1883), which at- 
r tracted much attention among artists, “The 
ti Sick Child” (1885), “Spring” (1889), his best 
i- work, and “The Day Thereaftei” (all in Chris- 
!- tiania Gallery) reveal Munch as an able color- 
iht. “Ashes,” “Youth,” “The Death in the 
i, Room,” “Loving Woman,” “Kiss,” “Shriek,” 
“Vampire,” aroused much opposition by their 
, pessimism. Munch’s exhibition in Beilin 
i (1892) caused a stir Flis landscapes, “Sum- 
a mcr Night,” “Stars,” “White Night,” and his 
t portraits, especially of himself and his sistejr, 
ti are notable examples of his work. An exhibitor 
e abroad as well as at home, Munch came to be 
considered one of Norway’s most important 
I. painters 

a MUNCH, Peter Andreas (1810-63). A 

r Norwegian historian. He was born m Chris- 
e tiania and educated there at the university. He 
e became professor of history in Christiania in 
f 1841 and in 1861 was appointed historiographer 
3 and archivist of Norway, lie maintained that 
n three distinct dialects prevailed in the kingdoms 
1 . of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and that the 
e so-called Icelandic literature was really the 
,t production of ancient Norway He held that the 
e modern Icelanders keep one dialect, and the 
e inhabitants of the Faroe Islands another, of 
the ancient Norwegian He rejected the term 
e “Icelandic,” fur which he substituted “Old 
r Norse” Among his works are- Xorges gamle 
y Tjoi e indtil /8d7 (3 vols, 1846-49), in eollabora- 
3 tion with Keyser, Det gothisle Sprogs Formlare 
d (1848), IJistonsk'geografisL Beskmeelsc over 
d Kongeriget Norge i Mtddelalderen (1840); a 
,8 History of the Nonvegian People {Det norshe 
; Folks Historic) (8 vols., 1852-63) , Om dm 
\i saakaldte nyere histonske Skole i Norge (1853). 
; He edited a number of Icelandic works. His 
e essays were edited by Gustav Storm (Christiania, 
e 1872-76; 2d ed , 1894). 

MUNCHAUSEN, mfln-ohd'sen, Baron Eng- 
^ lish for Mflnehhauseu (q.v.). 

1. MtJTNCH-BELLINGHAUSEN, 

> ling-bou'zen, Eligius Franz Josef, Ba^qn 
i- VON (1806-71) An Austrian dramatist, known 
tt under the pseudonym Frl^dtich Halnj. He 
^ burn ut Cracow, studied jurisprudence, and Inm 
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n number of government oflSces in Austria. His 
first play, Gr^eldM, produced in 1834 (11th ed., 
1896), was well received. It was followed by 
Ber Adept (1836); Cainoem (1837), Imelda 
Lwmhertazzi (1838), Der 8ohn der Wtldms 
(1843; 10th ed., 1896), a conspicuous success 
on all the stages of Germany, and known 011 the 
American stage under the name of Ingomar, the 
Barbarian. In 1854 appeared Der Fechtet von 
Ravenna, his greatest work, which was greeted 
with universal applause. Of all his subsequent 
efforts the romantic comedy Wildfvuer (1864; 
7th ed., 1896) alone brought him a renewal of 
his earlier triumphs He knew tlie stage and 
its requirements, but was not a gieat artist. 
His collected w’orks w'ere published in eight vol- 
limes in 1857-'64. Ckmsult: Pacliler, “Jlie du- 
gend- und Lehrjahre Halms,” in 
Jahrbueh (Vienna, 1877); Schachmger, Brief - 
irechsel zuischen Michael Enk von dn Butg 
und Munch-BcUinqhansen (ib, 1890) ; Allgcmnne 
deutsche Biographic, vol xxii (l^eipzig, 1885). 

MtlNCHEH-aLADBACH, m\in'Kcn-glat'- 
bkG A town in Prussia See Gi.vVi)nACjr 

MtTNCHHAUSElSr, myyK'hou-zrn, Hieko.ny- 
Mus Karl Friedrich, Baron (1720 J)7) An 
adventurous German noble, boin on his fathei’a 
estate, Bodenw^erdci , 111 Hanover, wheie he died. 
He solved m the Russian cavalry against tlie 
Turks (1737-39) and told marvelous tales of 
his adventures. These were Hist gatheied in 
English by Rudolph Erich Raspc* ( (| v ) , a Gei • 
man exile (Oxfoid, 1785), as Baton Minith- 
hausen' H \arrative of his Man do as 'rrards and 
Campaigns tn Russia. G A Burger lendered 
this into German (1786), and in that language 
it gained universal popular ity as a monument of 
methodical lying unparalleled in liteiatuie. 
Consult Karl Muller-Fiaurcutli, Dk dcutsrhni 
Liigendichlungen hia nuf Minu hhaasni (TIalle, 
1881), which shows that some of Raspe’s tales 
are borrowed from Bebel’s Facetur (1508i and 
others from Lange’s Ddmcr (1765). Consult 
also Oriesbach’s introduction to a leprint of Biir- 
gei’s translation (Stuttgart, 1890) and F Lien- 
hard, Munehhausens Jjustspid (Lei}>zig, 1900) 

HXJNCIE, mun'sl. A city and the comity s(‘at 
of Delaware Co, Ind, 54 miles iioitheast of 
Indianapolis, on the White Rivit and on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Clucago, and St Jauiis, 
and Lake Erie and Western, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio of Indiana, the Fort Wayne, Cinciniuiti, 
and Louisville, tin* ibttsliurgh, Cincinnati. C'hi- 
eago, and St Louis, and the Ceniial ludiana 
railroads, being tbe tm minus of Hie last lueii- 
tioiicd, which has shops beio (^fap Indiana, 
G 4) Intercommunication among tire vaiioim 
lines is furnished by a belt road encircling tire 
city. It is connected with Indianapolis and 
other cities by five mterurban roads It is the 
seat of the Muncie Normal Institute, and lias a 
large public library, courthouse, and liospital 
The city is situated in the natural-gas belt of 
the State near deposits of coal — advantages that 
have contributed to its development as an im- 
portant industrial centre, noted partieularlv 
for its extensive iron, steel, and automobile in- 
terests. There are also large glass and fruit-jai 
works, canneries, and manuiactories of lawn 
mowers, silver and silver-plate goods, underw'ear 
and clothing, handles, caskets, wheels and car- 
riage woodwork, gas engines and supplies, steam 
hoilere, iro bedsteads, etc. Pop., 1900, 20,942: 
IfilO, 24,006; 1914 (U 8 est.), 24,969. 


MTXNCK, munk, Ernest de (1840-1915). A 
Belgian violoncellist, born at Brussels He 
studied under his father, Francois de Munck, 
also noted as a violoncellist, and under Servais, 
and at 15 toured Great Britain with Jullien's 
orchestra. He played in Pans in 1868-69, at 
Weimar in 1870, at Leipzig 111 1872, and at 
Vienna in 1877-78 In 1879 he married Carlotta 
Patti, a sister of Adelina Patti, and herself a 
soprano singer of ability. With his wife he 
made concert tours in the United States, India, 
China, Australia, and Egypt In 1893 he w^as 
appointed professor of music at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London 

MIJN'DA. An ancient town of Hispania in 
the countiy of the Turdetani in modem Andalu- 
sia. It 18 noted for the victoiy gained here by 
Caesar over the sons ot Pompey in 45 n c The 
exact location of the town is, however, a mat- 
ter of dispute 

MITN'DAS, or Munda-Kols The inhabitants 
of Chota Nag]>ur and one of the principal tribes 
of the Kolanan stock in northeastern Hiiidiistan. 
They are also known as lloio-hu The Mundas 
are short of statuie and very dolichocephalic. 
Monogamy is the rule, and the position of the 
wife 18 higher than with manv Oriental peoples. 
Some \vT iters use Mund.i as a genet al term for 
Kolanan Sei*^ Kolariax Pfotlls 

MUET'DAY, Anthony (155.3-163.3) An Eng- 
lish poet, ])liiyvvi iglil, and conqulei, bom in Lon- 
don 111 Rome iu‘ obtained material foi The 
Virroiir of MutahiUtir (1579), a moralistic ef- 
foit in verse, and altm some expeneiici* on the 
English stage lu‘ wrote tracts against the Jesuits 
and other lloinan CatlioliCN, particularly Ed- 
mund Campion. Of 18 plays in winch he had 
a band only four arc extant- -Jo// w u hent and 
John a Cumber ( 1595) , The Doinifad of Robtrt 
Earle of Ifuntiruplon ( 3 599) . The Death of Rob’ 
ert Earle of U antirigdon (c.JOOl ), with Chetih'. 
The True and Bon out able I f is tor j/ of the Life 
of Sir John Oldrostle (1600), with others 
Munday also translated Fierich lomanci's, wiotc^ 
many “pagiuints," such as 71ic Tt'iuniphs of the 
Golden FI ( 0(0 (1623), and verse, such as A 
Ban<ju(t of Daintie <\meeyts (1588). For bib- 
liogiapliy of tins prolific, if sccond-i^ate, man 
<»f letteiH, consult Dutionary of Xational Bi- 
ographn, vol xxxix (London, 1894) 

MUNDE, miiiFdfi, Paul FoKTUNvruw (1846- 
1902). All Aincneaii gyna'cologist, born 111 
Dresdmi, Gcimain TTi* came to tbe United 
Stat(‘s with his father aftei the revolution of 
1848-49, and 111 1866 gruduat(‘d at llaivaid 
Medical School, aftei smviiig as medical cadet 
in the Fedeial army in 1864 \ oliinteoring as 

asmstant singeon in Hn* vv’ar between Prussia 
and Austiia, In* was from 1866 to 1876 assistant 
111 the hospitals at V\uj/buig, and m 1870-71 
served as surgeon wnth the giade of first lieu- 
tenant in the Franco-Prussian Wai Munde 
settled in N<‘W Voik City in 1872 as an obstetric 
specialist. In 1880 he became professor at 
Dartmouth Medical Colh*gi‘, and in 1882 profes 
hor 111 the New York Ptdyclinic. He invented 
several gyna'eological instruments, edited tlie 
American Journal of Obstetrics (1874-92), and 
w'lote* Minor Surgical Gyn (ecology (1880. 2d 
ed , 1885), 1 Sketch of the Management of 

Pregnancif, Fartnntion, and the Puerperal Stale, 
etc. (1887). Diseases of Women (1891) 
MUNDEL'LA, Anthony John (1825-97) 
Aa English statesman and philanthiupist, bom 
at Leiceatur of Italian- Welsh descent. At 11 
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be was employed by a hosiery manufacturer, 
at 23 lie was on the way to success as partner 
in a hosiery firm in Nottingham. Politically 
he was a Radical, sympathized with Chart- 
ism (q.v. ), and manifested a deep concern for 
the sullenng poor. He was msti umental in 
forming at Nottingham the first British board 
of conciliation for the settlement of differences 
between employers and employed (1866). 
Elected to Parliament for Sheffield (1868), he 
directed his energies towards the impro\ement 
of laws regulating factories and education, and 
was particularly successful in the lightening of 
women’s and cliildrcn’s laboi. In 1880-85 he 
was vice president of the Council of Induration 
undei Gladstone, and lie succeeded m passing a 
compulsory-education act (1881), while as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (1886 and 1892) he 
started a labor department of which the Labor 
(Hzette was the organ In 1894-95 he was 
chairman of an important committee on poor- 
law schools, and worked to prevent the undue 
isolation of paupei children while being edu- 
cated He resigned from Parliament in 1894, 
but was reflected the following year and died 
while in service. 

MttNDEN, miin'dcn A town in the Province 
of Hanover. Prussia, situated at the confluence 
of the Fulda and the Werra, 11 miles northeast 
of Cassel (Map Germany, G 3). It has a 
thirteenth-century Lutheran church, a Gymna- 
sium, a royal school of foiestry with a library of 
9000 volumes, and a palace in vnIucIi aie relics 
of the fanmee industiy which once floiliished in 
Miindeii The chief manufactures aie confec- 
tionciy, hats, rubber, lead, celluloid, art ob)ects, 
sugar, boilers, cliemicals, and cigars In the 
vicinity are coal mines and nullsione quariies 
Pop, 1900, 9236; 1910, 10,991. 

MUN''DEN’, Joseph Shepherd (1758-1832). 
Vn I'higlish comedian, now noted especially lor 
Ghailes Lamb's encomium, “On the Acting of 
Muuden. ’ Bom in London, he began life m a 
commeicial position, but he early found a place 
on the piovincial stage, and in 1790 made his 
appeal ance in London His ability to “make 
faces” was famous, and he was greatest in bioad 
farce, though in seridus parts lu* was not with- 
out success Among his liest characters were 
Sir Francis Gripe, Sii Peter Teazle, Old Dorn- 
ton, and Sir Robert Bramble He retired m 
1824, and died on Fch 6, 1832, in London Con- 
sult Chailes Lamb, The Essays of Eha (1st 
senes, London, 1823) , Memoirs of Joseph Shep- 
herd Mimden, Comedtan, his son (ib., 1844) . 
Laurence Hutton, in Actors and Actresses of 
Great Britain and the United States, edited by 
Matthews and Hutton (New York, 1886) 

MHNDT, miuit, Klara. A German novelist, 
best known imdei her pseudonym Luise Mfihl- 
hach (qv) 

MtJNDT, Theodor (1808-61). A German 
novelist and cntie of the “young German” 
school, husband of Luis(> Miihlbach. in 1848 
he became professor of history at Breslau and 
in 1850 professor and university librarian at 
Berlin. He became first known by his Madonna^ 
Oder Ocsprache mit etner Heiligen, a memorial 
of Charlotte Stieglitz. Mundt edited, with Yarn- 
hagen von Ense, KnebePs letters and posthumous 
works, and also published Luther’s Politisehe 
Sehnften. He wrote books of travel and ro- 
mantically historical novels* Carmela (1844); 
Mendoza (1847), Die Matador e, etc (1850); 
and also Gesehtchte der WcHUttcratur , (U- 


sehvchte der Litteratur der Qegenwwrt (1842) ; 
Geechichte der Gesellaohaft ; and a critical 
Kunst der deutschen Proaa (1837). Consult 
Otto Draeger, Theodor Mundt und seme Be- 
sstehimgen zum jungen Deutschland (Marbach, 
1909), and H. H. Houben, Jungdeutscher' Sturm 
und Drang (Leipzig, 1911). 

MUNDXJBUOXJ, moonklM-rUo-kSiF. A pow’er- 
ful tribe of the gieat Tupian stock (q.v.), resid- 
ing ehietly about the confluence of the Tapajos 
and Amazon in north-central Brazil They are 
\ariou8ly estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000 
The men are tall, athletic, broad-chested, and of 
light complexion, and their naked bodies are en- 
tirely covered wuth artistic tattooing. The wo- 
men are pleasing m manner, with a natural and 
uneonscious vivacity. Both sexes ^re noted for 
then honesty The men practice agriculture and 
do beautiful feather work. The women are skill- 
ful in w*eaving cotton fabrics and hammocks 
Besides their habit of preserving the heads 
of their enemies, which has gained them the 
name of Paiguize (beheaders) among the sur- 
rounding tribes, tliey have the custom of killing 
persons hopelessly ill or decrepit. 

MXJNG-EB, mfin'ger, Theodore Thornton* 
(1830-1910) An American Congregational 
clergyman, born at Bainbndge, N. Y. After 
graduating from Yale College in 1851 and from 
the Yale Divinity School in 1855, he was pastor 
at Dorchester, Mass., until 1860, then spent two 
years in travel and study, and had charges at 
Haverhill and liawrence. While in California 
in 1875-76 he established a church at San Jose 
Afteiward he >vas pastor at North Adams, Mass , 
until 1885, and from then till his death was 
connected with the United Church at New 
Haven, Conn., as pastoi (1885-1900) and pastor 
emeritus Dr. Hunger was influential in the 
1 eoonstriiction of religious thought necessitated 
by science and criticism. He published: Qn 
the Thresholds (1880, revised and enlarged ed , 
1908) , The Freedom of Faith (1883) , The Ap- 
peal to Life (1887) ; Horace Bushnell^ Preacher 
and Theologian (1899); Essays for the Day 
(1904). Consult B. W Bacon, Theodoie Thorn- 
ton Mvngcr, Yrie England Minister (New 
Haven, 1913). 

MUNGHIB, mun-ger', A town of India. See 
Monghyb. 

MXJN'GO. Bee Shoddy 

MTTNGO, Saint (?5 18-603). The popular 
name of St Kcntigern, one of the three great 
missionaries of the Christian faith in Scotland. 
St. Ninian (q\ ) converted the tribes of the 
south, St Columba (qA.) was the apostle of 
the west and the north; St. Kentigern was’ the 
apostle of the Strathclyde Britons, who held 
the country between the Clyde on the north and 
the farthest boundaries of Cumberland on the 
south. (See Strathclyde.) He is said to have 
been the son of a British prince and princess and 
is believed to have been Dorn at Culross on the 
Forth, near Perth, in 518. He planted a mon- 
astery on the site of Glasgow and became the 
Bishop of the Kingdom of Cumbria (q.v,). The 
nation would seem to have been only partially 
converted, and about 553 persecution drove St 
Kentigeni from the realm. He found refuge 
among the kindred people, of Wales, and there, 
upon the banks of another Clyde, he founded 
another monastery and bishopric, which still 
bears the name of his disciple, St. Asaph. Re- 
called to Glasgow in 573 by King Roderidc the 
Bountiful, Kcntigern renewed his episcopal and 
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labors, in which he waA cheered by a 
visit from St. Colnmba He died Jan. 13, 603, 
and was buried where the cathedral of Glasgow, 
called St. Mungo’s, now stands. There is a 
fragnient of a JAfe of St. Kentigern written 
in the twelfth century, and a longer Life by 
Jocelyn of Furnt^ss, written about 1180, printed 
with translation in Pinkerton, Lives of the Soot- 
tisk Saints (Paisley, 1880-95). Consult A. P. 
Forbes, in The Histo^naps of Scotland, vol. v 
(Edinburgh, 1875). 

MUHCK) BEAN. See Bean. 

MTirN'OOOS. One of the various spellings of 
mongoose (q.v.). 

MHNG TSB. See Mencius. 

MtXN'HAIiL. A borough in Allegheny Co,, 
Pa., on the Ponnsylvania Railroad (Map: Pitts* 
burgh, J 8). It contains a Carnegie library. 
The manufacture of steel products constitutes 
the borough’s sole industry. Pop., 1910, 5185. 

ITCTNICH, mfl'nik (Ger. Mdnchen). The 
capital of Bavaria and the third largest city m 
Germany, situated at an elevation of 1700 feet, 
mostly on the left bank of the Isar, on the 
south bordey of a partly swampy and partly 
fertile forested plateau, 296 miles by rail south 
of Leipzig (Map: Germany, D 4) ; lat. 48° 9' N., 
long. 11° 35' E. The city is only about 25 miles 
north of the Bavarian Alps and is subject to a 
somewhat raw climate characterized by abrupt 
changes of temperature, which are at times try- 
ing Mean annual temperature, 46° F. 

Munich is comparatively modern. It is pro- 
gressive and handsomely equipped with the 
latest municipal improvements, having, in fact, 
been mostly built since about 1830. It owes 
its artistic and regal appearance to the art- 
loving Louis 1 and his successors. The very 
wide avenues and the many buildings constructed 
in all the leading styles of architecture lend 
great dignity to the metropolis. The streets 
are generally regular, and the city is lavishly 
adorned by numerous squares and pleasure parks 
and gardens. The largest park is the beautiful 
English Garden. It contains over 500 acres, 
watered by branches of the Isar and adorncMi 
with small temples, towers, etc,, and was laid 
out by Count Rumford (qv.), a native of Massa- 
chusetts, Avho lived in Munich from 1784 to 
1799, and whose monument stands on the Prorae- 
nadenplatz. 

The old section of Munich, especially around 
the old canal and arms of the Isar, is very 
picturesque, with narrow streets and old houses. 
Improvements were made al)out 1800, 1830, and 
1888. To the first period belong the Bonnen- 
strasse, Karlsplatz, Maximiliansplatz, l*ronie- 
nadenplatz, etc., — streets which follow the old 
wall from the Sendlinger Gate, past the Karla 
Gate, to the Ludwigstrassc. The Ludwigstrasse, 
laid out in 1830, stretches from the Hall of 
Oeqerala, an open loggia with statues of General 
Tilly and Prince Wrede, crossing the Odeons 
Pltttz with a statue of King Louis I, to the 
Ghte of Victory, flanked with impressive Re- 
naissance edifices (Library, Ludwigskirche, Uni- 
versity, etc.), continuing as Leopoldstrasse to 
the suburb Schwabing. Other streets of this 
period are the Briennerstrasse from the gate 
of the court gardens, crossing the Karolinenplatz 
with the Obelisk, the KOnigsplatz with the ex- 
hibition building, the Glyptofchek, and Propylaja, 
to the ^ptiglmayerplatz ; and the Maximilian- 
strsfSse, Vunuittg from the Max Josepb-Platz to 
the Isar, drosslUf the river on the Maximilian 


Bridge, and leading up to MaximilianeUm; this 
street is lined by state and public buildings and 
ends in the Am Gasteig Park. The Am Gas- 
tcig Park and Maximilian Park border the Isar 
on the east side and contain the Friedensdenk- 
mal in memory of the Peace of 1871 after 
the Franco-German War. To tlie Maximilian 
Park leads the Prinz-Regentenstrasse, belonging 
to the third period, running on the south side 
of the English Garden and crossing the Isar 
on the Luitpold Bridge. Eight bridges span 
the Isar. 

The Max Joseph-Platz, together with the 
Marienplatz, represents the centre of life in 
Munich. The former connects the old and new 
sections and is embellished by Rauch’s huge 
bronze statue of King Max Joseph. The Alte 
Residenz, one of the three parts of the royal 
palace, extends here along the Residen/.strasse 
with its open arcades and frescoes, especially 
the Italian landscapes by Rottmanii. This struc- 
ture was erected from 1598 to 1616 and contains 
four courts, but is of little architectural worth. 
Its apartments, however, are a source of gieat 
interest to sightseers, being luxuriously fur- 
nislied in the seventeenth -century style and rich 
in historical associations The royal chapel and 
the treasury possess numerous objects of in- 
trinsic and historical value 

The other two parts of the palace are the fine 
Festsaalbau and the Kbnigsbau. The latter, 
finished in 1835, and fashioned after the Pitti 
Palace, is notable for its splendid Nihelungen 
frescoes by Bchnorr (1831). The former is a 
handsome edifice, completed 1842 in late Italian 
Renaissance style. It is enriched with Ionic 
pillars and with allegorical figures of the Ba- 
varian provinces. Several apartments contain 
Jliltensperger’s frescoes from the Odyssei/ 
Beautiful salons are also the throne room, with 
striking bronze statue' by Schwanthalei ; the 
Rudolf von Hapsburg Hall, with paintings; the 
Barbarossa Hall, with reliefs by Schwanthaler . 
the Hall of Charlemagne, containing ambitious 
decorations dosciiptive of scenes from the Em- 
peror’s life; the “rich’' rooms and chapel, the 
Pope’s room (occupied in 1728 by Pius VI). 
But the best known of these apartments are 
those containing Stieler’s 36 portraits of beau- 
tiful women, painted fiom various types of 
Bavaria’s fairest womanhood. 

Connected with these royal edifices aie the 
great Hof und National Theater dating from 
1823, with an attractive portico borne by Corin- 
thian columns, and containing Boats for 1800 
persons, and the artistic and impressive court 
chapel, a strui?ture dating from 1837, in the 
Byzantine Romanesque, and having sumptuous 
decorations. Adjacent also aie a valuable 
ethnographical museum, an Art Union, with 
works of living artists, an instructive museum 
of plaster casts, and the museums of the Ba- 
varian army in high Italian Renaissance 
Other palaces in the city are the Old Castle 
or Ludwigsburg, the oldest palace of the Ba- 
varian dukes, dating from 1253, the palace of 
the Archbishop, palace of Prince Charles, the 
palace of Prince Luitpold, the palace of Duke 
Max, with good dewrations, and the royal 
Wit^lsbach palace, begun in 1843. 

Munich has no churches of gr^at fame. The 
Ludwigskirche (by Gdrtner, 1829-44) is a rather 
attractive example of Italian Renaissance, and 
contain H a noteworthy “Last Judgment” by 
Comaliua. The Boniface basilica by Htlbsch 
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LUDWIGSTRASSE. looking towards gate of victory (UPPER) 
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(1850), with some threescore pay-marble col- 
umns, ig also worthy of mention, as are the 
Gothic Mariahilfkirche (1831-39) and Giesin- 
ger Church ( 1 865-84 ) , the RoraancBOue St 
Annakirche (1892-94), and the St. Faulakirche 
(1895-1902). All these are modern churches. 
Of old churches may be mentioned the cathedral 
or Frauenkirche ( 1468-88 ) , with two unfinished 
towel's, the token of Munich, and the monument 
of the Emperor Louis (1314-^7) ; the St. Peters- 
kirche (1181), the oldest church of Munich; 
the St. Michael Hofkirche {J583-97), a fiine 
Renaissance edifice, with the monument of 
Eug^jne Beauharnais by 'J horvaldsen ; and the 
Theatinerhofkirche (1663-75), Italian Ba- 
roque, with the mausoleum of the loyal family. 
Of the four Protestant chuiches the Maihdus- 
kirche, on the Sonncnstrasse, is the oldest, and 
near the Isar the St. Lukaskirche (finished 
1897), Gothic-Romaiiesque. The synagogue 
(188.3-85) 18 one of the largest and finest m 
Ormany. Among the impressive secular build- 
ings are the early Renaissance Mint; the Gov- 
Brnment Building; House of Parliament; War 
Office; Post Office, Palace of Justice, the Old 
Rathaus (131.3-27); the Gothic Mew Rathaus, 
[>ne of the finest and laigest modern European 
municipal buildings, completed in 1906; the 
Martinus Hospital and the Red Cross Hospital, 
the Savings Bank, etc. 

The pictuie and sculpture collections of Mu- 
aich are famous, 'ihe building of the Old 
Pinakothek, situated in the nortliern section 
3f the city, not far from the royal palace, was 
sonstructed in 1826-36, in the Renaissance style 
[t 18 about 174 yards long, and is embellished 
m the exterior by statues by Scliwanthaler. It 
contains about 1400 canvases. Almost all the 
^reat masters of painting since Raphael’s time 
siie represented here by works of the highest 
ixcellence. The greatest gems perhaps are 
Durer's Sts Peter, John, I’aul, and Mark (the 
‘Four Tempei aments”) and Jus self portrait, 
sevcra} portraits and other pictures by Rubens, 
including the ‘‘Battle of the Amazons,” the 
‘Massacre of the lufiocents,” and the “Lion 
Runt”; Perugino’a ‘‘Virgin and St Bernard”; 
RaphaePs ‘‘Madonna Tempi” , and Murillo’s “Two 
Beggar Boys Eating Fruit.” The Old Pmako- 
thek contains in addition valuable cabinets of 
leases; also engravings and drawings. Its loggie 
ire decorated by Cornelius. Adjacent on the 
north is the New Pinakothek, with external fres- 
joes by Kaulbach (q.v.), and with a good col- 
lection of modern artists, mostly Bavarian, 
There are about 1000 paintings, and many fine 
bronzes and terra cottas piincipally from Rome 
ind Greece. In the vicinity is also the Glypto- 
thek, containing mainly a collection of ancient 
statuary; a fine Ionic edifice by Von Klenze. It 
has Assyrian and Egyptian departments, as well 
iS departments devoted to excellent Greek and 
Roman examples and to incunabula. Tlie highly 
prized collection of marbles from the island of 
/Egina is also in the Glyptothek. Its most 
trainable sculpture perhaps is the Greek Bar- 
berini Faun (300 B.c.). Among the modern 
statuary are many originals, as well as copies 
from good artists, and choice works of Canova, 
Thorvaldsen, Dannecker, and others. 

In connection with the realm of art in Mu- 
nich may be mentioned the Kunstgewerbehaus; 
also the Academy of Art, an ambitious edifice in 
Italian Renaissance style, completed in 1886, a 
school which has produced many well-known 


artists. The artists of Munich maintain in the 
so-called Exhibition Building (finished in 1846) 
a permanent exhibition of their paintings ex- 
posed for sale. In the Crystal Palace (finished 
in 1854) are held tlie annual exhibitions of art, 
especially statues and paintings. Ihe Club of 
Aitists (finished in 19()0) is celebrated for its 
interior decorations. I he Bavarian National 
Museum, founded in 1855 and housed in a fine 
edifice, is of great value. Among its numerous 
collections covering many departments of hu- 
man endeavor, the moat valuable perhaps are 
the art works of the mediaeval, Renaissance, and 
modern periods. The (Tcnnau Museum (1906- 
15), on the Museum Island in the Isar, contains 
a collection of originals and models illustrating 
the development of technical subjects and of 
natural sciences. On the same island is also 
to be found the Alpine Museum The Schwan- 
thalcr Museum contains models of the master’s 
works. A noteworthy picture collection also 
IS the Schack Galleiy, possessing choice origi- 
nals and interesting copies of the great masters 
by many of Germany’s foremost modern paint- 
cis. Otlier museums arc the collection of pic- 
tures and drawings left by the painter Kaul- 
liach and the Lotzbeck Museum of pictures and 
marbles. 

Munich is celebrated also as a musical centre, 
especially for German operas. The National 
Theatre is one of the most important of modern 
operatic institutions, being intimately identified 
with the Wagner influence and tradition. The 
theatre is well represented by about seven 
houses, besides the Court Theatre, among them 
being the Residejice Theatre, the German 
Theatre, the Prince Regent Theatre, and the 
Gartner Place Theatre. 

Among the many monuments not already 
mentioned are those of tlie Emperor Louis the 
Bavarian, Louis I, Schiller, Goethe, Wagner, 
Gluck, Schelling, Fraunliofer, Gartner, Klenze, 
Ohm, and Pettenkofer, the large and striking 
monument to Maximilian 11, dating from 1875; 
the fine statue of Elector Maximilian I, after 
pjans by Thorvaldsen; an obelisk on the Konigs- 
platz made of the metal of captured cannon, 
and erected to the memoiy of the 30,000 Bava- 
rian soldiers who died in the Napoleonic war 
with Russia in 1812; the fine monument to 
Liebig, the chemist; the Marionsaule on the 
Marienplatz, ertxjted by Maximilian I in 16.38 in 
memory of the victory on the White Mountain 
(1620); near to the column the bronze Fisch- 
brunneii, associated with the Butchers’ Festi- 
vals; the new and splendid Wittelsbach foun- 
tain; the Nornenbninnen. The Siegestor 
(gate of victory), constructed in 1843 in honor 
of the Bavarian army, is a splendid arch pat- 
terned after that of Constantine at Rome It 
is surmounted by a huge figure of Bavaria, 
riding in a chariot drawn by four lions. On the 
Konigsplatz, near the Glyptothek, rises the 
Propyla?a, an attractive portal completed with 
Doric and Tonic features in 1862— -a tribute to 
the cause of Greek independence. Notable also 
is the ancient Isartor, with elalwrate frescoes. 
Still other objects worthy of visit in Munich 
are the bronze foundry and the Royal Arsenal, 
with an interesting military museum coutain- 
ing relics of the Napoleonic wars. 

At the head of the educational institutions 
is the celebrated university. ( See MuNicfK, 
itniversity of.) The city’s educational system 
is scarcely surpassed either for compreliensive- 
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ness 01 for excellence. The Maximilianeum, on 
the right bank, is an institution founded by 
Maximilian II for advanced civil-service in- 
struction. It is surrounded by attractive pleas- 
ure groimds extending along the river shore. 
The important Polytedinic School (1865-68) is 
in a fine modern edifice m Italian Renaissance, 
and had, in 1914, 65 teachers and 2790 students, 
divided into five departments — engineering, 
construction, mechanical, ohemico-techmcal, and 
agricultural Near by is an art industrial 
school. There are also in the city a military 
academy and a military school, an academy of 
science with noteworthy collections, and numer- 
ous organizations for the development of all 
the chief branches of knowledge and its appli- 
cation. 

Of the many valuable libraries, the Royal 
Library is by far the most important. Its 
spacious Florentine building was constructed 
after 1832, and possesses a magnificent stair- 
case The library is one of the largest in the 
world It contains some 1,100,000 volumes 
and over 50,000 manuscripts It is especially 
rich in German documents and scholastic litera- 
ture, possessing .some of the rarest of literary 
editions and other specimens, including a trans- 
lation of Boccaccio, a codex aiiieus (in gold 
letters and dating before 900), and four books 
of Gospels. In this library, also, are the 
archives of Bavaria — a collection of 500,000 
documents. The city has a botanic garden. 

Industrially, Munich is important and pros- 
perous Its iron, bronze, and bell foundries, 
its lithograph and engraving establishments, its 
optical and mechanical instrument factories, are 
celebrated, as are its enormous breweries (some 
45 in number ) , which have made the city 
famous for excellent beer The large, palatial 
brewhouses and, during summer, the celebrated 
“cellars,” or beer gardens, in the suburbs, are 
features of the city^s social life Well known 
are the Hofbrauhhuser on the Rlatz in old 
Munich, the Lowenhraukeller, and the Aiigustin- 
erkeller. The other manufactures comprise cot- 
ton, wool, and damask goods, wax cloth, leather, 
paper hangings, carriages, pianos, gold and sil- 
ver articles, machinery, steel wares, etc In its 
manufacturing and commeicial interests the 
city has made great strides. Beer is the chief 
export. Grain, hops, coal, wool, furniture, car- 
ets, and art goods also are exporU‘d Munich 
as a network of canals over 100 miles in length 
Numerous important industrial and commercial 
unions and associations are established here. 

Munich is the seat of all the important gov- 
ernment institutions of Bavaria. It is admin- 
istered by 2 burgomasters, about 40 magis- 
trates, and some 70 councilmen. The annual 
budget balances at approximately $4,500,000. 
The municipal debt is about $40,000,000, offset 
by nearly twice that amount invested in public 
property, mostly in buildings and grounds. 
Over a third of the taxes goes to the service 
and reduction of the debt The charitable in- 
stitutions are excellent. 

The popular festivals and dultH (fairs) are a 
feature of Munich. They are all elaborate and 
interesting — e.g., the annual carnival, the Mag- 
dalen Festival in July, and the October Festi- 
cal The last is a kind of agricultural fair 
which attracts the picturesque country popula- 
tion. The environs are of interest. Their 
unique attraction is the famous “Bavaria,” an 
immense bronze statue by Von Klenze rising on 


a low elevation west of the city. It is a hollow 
female figure 94 feet high, cast from the bronze 
of foreign cannon, according to designs by 
Schwanthaler. It was unveiled in 1850 From 
its head there is a good view of the city. The 
adjacent Hall of Fame is a Greek colonnade 
dating from 1858 It holds about 100 busts of 
famous Bavaiians, including Jean Paul^ and 
Schelling The Nymphenburg is a royal chateau 
near the city Its grounds are very atti active. 
The cemeteries of Munich are said to contain 
the most artistic tombs in the Empire The 
population of the city has more than doubled in 
the last few decades. In 1800 it was 40,000, 
in 1871, 169,963, in 1900, 499,959, m 1910, 
696,467; in 1915, about 630,000, mostly Roman 
Catholics The death late fell from 30.4 to 
20.5 per 1000 from 1871 to 1904 

History. The history of Munich may be said 
to date from the time of Ihmiv the Lion, who 
made it the centie of the salt trade in 1158 
It grew rapidly under the house of Wittelshaoli. 
which made it its capital city The city was 
fortified m 1254, Otlio the Illustrious having 
established his residence here In the fust half 
of the fourteenth century the libraiy was 
founded About the middle of the sixteenth 
centuiy the art collections were be/Lpin Munich 
became a royal residence in 1806. From the 
reign of Louis I dates the city’s present magnif- 
icence. 

Bibliography. Kahn, Munchenfi (h os^'induH- 
ine 'imd GrosftJwndel (Munich, 1891) , Auflegcr 
and Trautrnann, Alt-Miwrhcn m Bild und Wort 
(lb, 1895); Kronegg, Ilhifitrxerte GcffcJnchte 
der Stadt Mnnvhen ( il) , 1003), Goering, SO 
Jahre Munvhm ( ib , 1904) . Rohmeder, Munchm 
aJs HandeUiadt (ib, 1905), Trautmoin, Fuhrer 
(lurch Munchen (20th ed , ib , 1906), H. R. 
Wadleigh, Munich Jlistory, Monumentfi, and 
Art (London, 1910) , Jahrhuch zur Munchener 
Ocficlnchtc (Municli, 1887 et seq ) 

MUNICH, University of One of the lead- 
ing German universities, founded by Duke Lud- 
wig of Bavaria with the approval of Pope Pius 
II as a tStudium Geneiah* at Iiigolstadt The 
members of the facultiGs took an oath of loyalty 
to the see of Rome Though the bull authoriz- 
ing the opening of the institution was issued in 
1458, it was not opened until 1472 True to 
its pledge, Ingolstadt University remained faith- 
ful to the Church of Rome during the trying 
period of the Reformation, the famous Dr. Eck 
being a member of it at that period In 1556 
the Jesuits gained control of the university 
and conducted it until their suppression in 1773, 
though Ickstatt labored from 1746 to remove 
them. At the instance of Ludwig Maximilian, 
whose name the institution now bears, it was 
moved in 1800 to Landshut, where it remained 
until 1826, when it was transferred to Munich 
and reorganized In addition to the collections 
and institutes brought thither from Landshut, 
the government transferred to the university 
the botanical garden, anatomical theatre, ob- 
servatory, and antiquarium, and a valuable col- 
lection of coins In 1913 the university con- 
sisted of the faculties of theology, law, political 
science, medicine, and philosophy, with a total 
attendance of 7718 students. The university 
also includes a number of seminars, clinics, 
museums, a botanical garden, and an observa- 
tory. The university library contains over 
600,000 volumes, abp’ut 3000 incunabula, and 
about 2500 manuscripts. The Collegium Geor- 
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founded iii 1404 for the education of 
Catholic priests, and the Maximilianeum, 
founded in 1852 and opened in 1876, for the 
education of talented Bavarian youth, are 
alhliated with the univeisity Tlie income of the 
university is about $250,000 a ycai, the greater 
share being contributed by the government. 

MUNICIPAL ( mi:i-nis'i-p(il ) ABCHITEC- 
TUBE (Lat. rnumcipatiSj fiom mumceps^ citi- 
zen, from munu8, duty -f- enpere, to take). 
That blanch of civil architecture which has to 
do with buildings erected out of jiublic funds 
for the use and amusement of the inhabitants of 
a city or purely for the adornment of the city 
itself. Tlie term is sometimes extended to in- 
clude buildings for public brnsiness or amuse- 
uH'ut erected by private capital, such as ex- 
(luinges, lailway stations, and theaties. It is 
thus 1 elated on tlie one hand to the important 
concerns of civic administration and improve- 
ment, and on the other to those of architectural 
•irt. Its gieatest development bus been in mod- 
em times, coincidontly with the piogiess in 
ideals of public policy and of dtnuociacy. It is 
doubtful it municipal buildings, propeily speak- 
ing, existed in the prehistoric and the ancient 
Oriental worlds, the temple and loyal palace 
filled all needs in these civilizations Tlie gieat 
city gates of ancient Baby Ionia and Assyria 
were the only structures in the Oiient that 
could be included under the title of municipal 
huildiiigs. See Gateway. 

Greece. With the chnelopment of Greek city 
hie alter the senenth century d c. several 
classes of such buildings \\ere eiectc'd Among 
these* may he named the Theatre (qv ), which 
was always erc'cted wdth public funds, and which 
tirst began (*arly in the fifth ccntuiy B c. to be 
built of stone and in the foim and style iccog- 
ni/cd 111 tlic* mins of those at Epidaunis, Athems, 
Slew on, c'ic The Stiidnrm (t|V ) and the Hipjw- 
(home (qv ), tor the diilc'ic'iit kinds of races, 
gave little opjioi tuiiiiy ioi much cbstinctne 
uichitocture The Gymnasium and Pal(V8t)a 
iveic* ch'voted to c'oiitcsts icwjuiiing h*ss space 
and to tiaiiiing and practice, and embodic'd 
features dc‘Velo])cd latei bv the Romans in tin* 
impel ial tlnumia* Tliosc at Ephc'siis and Alc'x- 
anclria-Tioas aic* especially well pic*sei\ed. The 
comnieicial cemtre of the city was the market 
place*, or agora, corresponding to tlic Roman 
Forum (c{.v.), an oj)t*ii ic*ctangular space boi- 
dered by colonnade's and balls and decoiatc'd 
with moiiumental eiitiaiices, statuary, and foun- 
tains. 1'he vaijous halls foi the tiansactioii of 
municipal business, micli as the Prytaneum and 
the Boulvuicrion, were ofiem connected with the 
market place, and theic weu* frequently two 
agora* in each city — the political and the com- 
mercial Those at Rriene, Assos, and other 
cities of Asia Mincu are jiarticularly important, 
as no well-preserved examples have hec'ii found 
in C!! recce itself. The so-ealled U'scUat w’^cue 
public lialls for banquets and othei* reunions 
and ccdelirations Of the highest impoitance 
were the pro^iylway or city gates, of wdiich the 
most famous are those of the Acropolis at 
Atlicms and of Eleusis and Priene. To the list 
of Greek municipal buildings should be* addc*d 
the sfocr, 01 opcm colonnades, and such dc'cora- 
tive and memorial stnu'tures as the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates and the Tower of tlie 
Winds at Athens, public fountains, and the like. 
See Pkopyl.ea, Stoa. 

Borne. The Romans developed municipal 


architecture* even further in magnificence and 
variety after the second century b.c. Their 
theatres were more important structurally and 
richer in decoiation, their amphitheatres were 
a new foim altogether; their circus was archi- 
tecturally more significant than the stadi^ 
and hippodrome. The Roman Forum, which 
was at nrst an irregular square without archi- 
tectural beauty, was later bordered by basili- 
cas, great balls for commercial and judicial 
purposes, while memorial and triumphal arches 
were placed at its entrances and along its mam 
road In the early days of the Empire a new 
type of city was developed, in which the various 
main groups of public buildings were united 
and harmonized by vast stretches of porticoes. 
Such porticoes in Rome itself were the Portions 
Maxima*, extending to the Tiber, and the mile- 
long Poiticua Triuinphi in the Field of Mars. 
In the cities of Syiia and the rest of westein 
Asia a great era of rebuilding set in, the old 
hlank-wallod mam streets being replaced by 
colonnaded avennf*s decorated with statues 
and mtcisecting at right angles This type, 
which oiigiiiatcd at Antioch, can now best be 
studied at Palmyra, Gerasa, and other cities 
near the coast line. 

The many new Roman colonies and munici- 
palities m north Africa and Syria gave even 
more occasion than the old cities for the carry- 
ing out of a regular plan of municipal archi- 
tecture The cities of Thevestc and Timgad 
are important examples The Pompeian Forum 
with its well-preserved basilica, its curiae or 
municipal meeting halls with their colonnades, 
its Temple of Jupiter Hanked by memorial 
arches, its I’antheon with the money changers^ 
shops, its maiket hall. Temple of Venus, loung- 
ing gallery, and otliei Avell -grouped structures, 
shows how the government of a piovincial town 
of moderate size grouped the public buildings 
aiound its mam square 

Of the theaties, those at Aspendos in Asia 
Minor and Orange m France are the liest pre- 
served . bf the amphitheatres, those of Rome 
(the Coliseum), Verona, Oa]>ua, Arles, Nimes, 
and Tliysdius, of the basilicas, those of Maxen- 
tius in Rome, of Pompeii, and of Treves 

With the decline of Roman power and the 
tiansfei of the capital to Byzantium the focus 
of activity in municipal architectuie was shifted 
and Constantinople, or Kew Rome, became the 
seem* of an extraordinary work of reconstruction 
uiidei Constantine, Theodosius, and (later) 
Jnstinian Meanwhile, until the final overthrow 
of the older capital, public buildings, porticoes, 
and liasilieas were* still being erected m Rome, 
and the majestic ruins of the Basilica of Max- 
eiitiUH and Constantine attest the importance of 
tliese expiring efforts of Roman art. 

Middle Ages. Tlie growth of municipal archi- 
ti'ctnre in the Middle Ages was very gradual 
and depended largely upon the character of 
city goveinment. Tn the raonavStic and feudal 
cities there wx'io no w*orks of municipal archi- 
tecture of any importance. Conditions were 
moie favorable to the erection of municipal 
buildings in the free communes and episcopal 
cities, which jiossessed complete or partial 
autonomy 

The most important municipal buildings were 
the hotel de ville in France, the Rathaus m Ger- 
many, and the* paluzzo pubblico or communale 
in Italy. The cities of northern and central 
Italy, of northern France and the Netherlanda, 
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of northern Germany (espetnally the Hanaeatic 
tipagiie), Were most conspiciious for Huch build- 
ings during tli© Romanesque and Gothic periods. 
The plan of the communal palaces varied accord- 
ing to whether the local constitution provided 
for ttiwtings of a large body of citizens or only 
of a select few inside the building. The Doge^a 
Pnlace In Venice had halls for the Gran Con- 
eiglio and others for the Council of Ten and 
the smaller council. At the more democratic 
Padua the immense hall with its wagon roof — 
the largest in Europe — provided for larger 
meetings At Udine and Piacenza are the best 
examples of a whole lower story open in vaulted 
arcades for the popular meetings, with halls on 
the second floor for the smaller committees. 
These palaces in Lombaidy were usually termed 
hroletti {Como, Bergamo, Cremona, Monza, 
etc.). The main meeting room on the second 
floor was nearly always provided with a balcony 
or jnnghtern, from which announcements were 
made to the people 

The cities of Tuscany and Umbria, later in 
achieving independence (except l^isa), erected, 
how’ever, even more magnificent public palaces 
than their northern neighbors. The Palazzo 
Vecchio and Bargello in Florence, the Palazzi 
Pubblioi at 8iena and Perugia, built during the 
Gothic period (1250-1350), are the largest in 
Italy and especially remarkaole for magnificent 
towers. Hardly a city in Italy, even one enjoy- 
ing but a modicum 01 administrative autonomy, 
but had a public palace of some sort, and in 
some cities there were two palaces, the episcopal 
and the civil. 

Such communal palaces were much rarer in 
feudal France; they are almost W'^holly wanting 
in the southern and central provinces But the 
powerful cities of the Netherlands— Lille, Lou- 
vain, Mechlin, Biussels, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres^ 
Arms, and Liege — built as magnificent public 
palaces as their Tuscan compeers. That of 
Brussels, with its great central tower, is a fine 
example in the developed Gothic style; that of 
Louvain presses it closely in magnificence. 
Germany is particularly rich in such buildings, 
not on so large a scale, certainly, but inter- 
esting from their very number. In France the 
hdtels de ville of St. Antonin ( thirteenth ccntiirv ) 
and of Compiegne (fifteenth century) are among 
the few mediseval buildings of this class. Munic- 
ipal belfries (see Belfiiy), or campamh, were 
prominent in many cities of both northern Eu- 
rope and Italy. The palms de justice of France 
were important civic monuments, as those of 
Paris and Rouen, the Pr^vOt^ at I'oitiers, etc. 

The communal organization in the cities was 
usually based upon the association of the labor 
and trade guilds. It was the officers of these 
guilds who, coming together for mutual benefit, 
originated in moat cases the citv administration 
and constitution. Many of these guilds had 
separate buildings for their meetings and they 
usually repeated on a smaller scale the archi- 
tectural features of the communal palaces 'j’he 
Loggia dei Mercanti at Bologna, those at An- 
Cona and Perugia, the Or 8an Michele at Flor- 
esi^, are a^ few among many. The lawyers* 
mild sometimes built sumptuously, ns in* the 
Palazzo dei GiureeoiiHulti aL Cremona. In the 
case of some of the very powerful Flemish 
guilds, such as the cloth guild, their buildings 
equaled or surpassed the average town hall; 
this was tlie case at Ypres (recently destroyed). 
La some cases Hie goveraing body had a palace 


separate from that where the popular meetings 
were held. Thus, at Pistoia there w'as a Palazzo 
del Oomune and also a Palazzo del Podcsta. 
Other associations besides the guilds erected 
common halls — the religious fraternities, such 
as that which built the Bigallo m Florence or 
the various beautiful scuole in Venice. Hospi- 
tals like tliose of Ourscamp and Beaune in 
France, the Hospital at Milan, and the Miseri- 
cordia at Arezzo, are distinctly public monu- 
ments. 

The most important of the minor works of 
municipal arcliitecture were the bridges, foun- 
tains, and gates. The first two classes have 
been treated under their separate heads, so 
that it will be necessary to describe only the 
city gates. During the Middle Ages the fortifi- 
cation of cities ))y heayy walls was a universal 
custom and tlie gates were fully as important 
as the triumphal arches and gateways of Roman 
cities. The great gates at Lubeck, Frankfort, 
and Freiburg, and several gates at Florence, 
show the German and Italian stales. They 
were usually dedicated to a saint and con- 
tained a shrine and frescoes or carved images 
in the cential opening; guardrooms on the sides 
and above contriliuted to making the gate a 
monumental structure. The round or pointed 
single archway was often flanked by two -towers, 
as m the Porta della Vacca at Genoa. 

In so far as the general arrangement of the 
larger mediieval cities is concerned, the cathe- 
dral square was the main centre of tlie city, the 
market place, and a place of resort; but wher- 
eyer there was also a strong municipal civic 
organization there was also a second square 
dominated by one or more city buildings and 
kept free for public assemblies* Seldom do we 
And a single square used for both classes of 
buildings 

Iffliohammedan. There was far more of mu- 
nicipal architecture in the mediieval Moham- 
medan cities of the Orient than Europeans 
realize. The bazars with their long covered 
galleiies rivaled the gallery arcades of modern 
cities; the khans and caravanserais with their 
immense courts were often on a colossal scale. 
Numberless sebils or fountains weie dotted 
through the streets. The city gates were monu- 
mental Tlie alcazars were an interesting com- 
bination of governmental palace and f 01 tress 
There were numerous hospitals and colleges 
with attached mosques and mausoleums, as at 
Ispahan. Few European cities showed so ample 
a display as Bagdad, Cairo, Damascus, Adrian- 
oplc, Constantinople, or even the meduieval cities 
of second rank, like Fez, Kairwan, Emesa, and 
a hundred more. The Mohammedan engineers 
in western Asia were famous for their bridges, 
fortifications, and castles. Tlie great wealth 
and advanced culture of the Arabs, Moors, and 
Persians, and of the Moslem Hindus — far 8iip<»- 
rior to that of the West in the Middle Ages — 
made it easy to build up beautiful cities, now 
all reduced to squalor and ruin 

Kenaissance. While the Renaissance was 
more fruitful in works of private and religious 
architecture than in municipal architecture, a 
great number of notable buildings were erected 
for public purposes in the cities of Italy and of 
western Europe The general downfall of civic 
liberties checked the progress of some phases of 
municipal architecture, but the change of style 
ushered in by the Renaissance led to the erec- 
tion of many new edifices in the more modern 
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style. Thus, in Italy the elegant town hall at 
Verona (Palazzo del Consiglio), by Fra Qio- 
condo (1470), the town hall at Padua, the 
Loggia del Papa at Siena, the Procurazie 
Vccchie at Venice, belong to the fifteenth cen- 
tury; to the sixteenth, the Library of St. Mark 
and the Loggetta of the Campanile (demolished 
by the fall of the tower, 1902, but since re- 
built) at Venice, the magnificent arcade sur- 
rounding tlie ancient Basilica at Vicenzti, by 
Palladio, and many loggias and administrative 
palaces in other cities. 'J'he Hotel de Ville at 
Paris (1646), the town halls of Rheiins, Rouen, 
and other French cities, and even of small 
towns like Beaugency, erected in the sixteenth 
century, the great town halls of Antwerp and of 
several Dutch cities, and the picturescpn* Rat- 
hhuser, or council halls, of Bremen, Nuremberg, 
Altenburg, Cologne, and other German cities, 
prove that thiTe was still opportunity for 
elTective and beautiful municipal buildings. 
Fountains were also multiplied, often of great 
elaboration and sculptural splendor. (See 
Fountain.) In the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries there developed a remarkable 
movement for the embellishment of cities by the 
decorative treatment of open squares and spaces. 
Of this movement the piazza in front of 8 t. 
Peter’s, with its colonnades, obelisk, and foun- 
tain, and the Piazza del Popolo, both at Rome, 
and the Place de la Concorde and Place Ven- 
dome at Paris, are the finest examples. It was 
in the (fighteenth century that a new era of 
municipal architecture commenced in Germany 
with the transformation of Berlin under Fred- 
erick the Great, followed by that of Munich in 
the first half of thi' ninetc'ciith century, and 
then by that of Vienna, and that of Ibiris by 
Baron Haussmann under Napoleon 111. New 
classes of buildings W(Te developed and erected 
— museums, j)ic*turo and sculpture galleries, 
halls of fame, theatres, and public educational 
buildings. Every style of architecture was em- 
p^loyed, but mainly the neo-classic and neo- 
Renaissancc. The triumphal arch again came 
into vogue. Great boulevards became the 
fashion. The old-fashioned narrow streets were 
discredited, even in Italy. The sun was let in 
everywhere. The increasing volume of trans- 
portation compelled the multiplying of bridges, 
the rectification of the street plan, and the 
construction of railway tunnels, cuttings, and 
viaducts, the building of docks and terminals, 
and many other like improvements. 

Recent Development. — Europe. Of the more 
recent development of municipal architecture 
Paris, Vienna, and Budapest stand out as the 
most eon 8 j)icuous examples; but Berlin, Munich, 
and other German cities, Rome and Naples, 
and in less degree many other citi(‘s in Europe, 
have undergone a process of architectural re- 
modeling. The great operations undertaken by 
Napoleon III in Paris under HaussmaniTs direc- 
tion included not only the reform of the city’s 
street plan, but also the erection of many public 
buildings. This work, interrupted by the fall of 
the Empire, was resumed under the Republic, 
and has been steadily r>ro 8 (‘cuted ever since, at 
the joint expense of tne city and state. The 
new Opera House, the reconstructed Palais de 
Justice, the Tribunal de Commerce, the com- 
pleted and remodeled Louvre, the St. Michel 
Fountain, and since the War of 1870-71 the new 
Hotel de Ville, Sorbonne (university), and 
Ecole de MOdwine, the demolition of the ruined 


Tuileries and creation of new gardens on itft 
site, the two new art palaces, and the Alexander 
III and other bridges, are the monuments of 
this remarkable activity. 80 the Reichstag-' 
gebilude (parliament house), the Museum, the 
various columns of victory and other monu- 
ments, and the Sieges-AHee, at Berlin, the 
squares and modern public buildings of Munich, 
the town hall and new railway terminal at Ham- 
burg, the town hall at Leipzig, and many other 
examples indicate the tendencies of German 
taste in municipal buildings and embellishments. 
Germany at present leads the world in city plan- 
ning, whatever be thought of the artistic quality 
of many of her municipal buildings; while in 
Austria-Hungary the marvelous rebuilding of the 
central portion of Vienna and the more recent 
architectural enterprises in Budapest are equaled 
only by the transformation of Paris under Na- 
jioleon III. While the architectural treatment 
of the Viennese public buildings (the Gothic 
town hall, the classic parliament house, the 
Renaissance university, museums, art institute, 
the Hoftheater, etc.) leaves something to be de- 
sired, the general effect is highly impressive by 
its stateliness and grandeur of disposition along 
a single splendid street, the Ringstrasse. In 
Great Britain nearly every important city has in 
recent years either rebuilt portions of its more 
overcrowded districts on improved plans, or 
erected new town halls, exchanges, public baths, 
schools, and museums; and the English archi- 
tects have developed in these public works an 
architectural style of considerable interest and 
character, quite different from the modified 
French Renaissance style which has more gen- 
erally prevailed elsewhere. Italy, though back- 
ward in many respects in this field of archi- 
tecture, has not only remodeled some of the 
worst-crowded districts of Naples and Rome, but 
has embellished many of her cities with public 
buildings in modern style, established new parks 
and public gardens, and in some cases completed 
the unfinished facades of ancient buildings — 
notably that of the cathedral of Florence ( 1888- 
80). The embanking of the Tiber (1870-1000) 
in Home, the construction of new bridges, the 
building of arcades or glass-roofed streets of 
monumental design, flanked by attractive shops 
(as at Milan, Naples, etc.), and the erection 
of railway termini sometimes of considerable 
areliitectural splendor, are further evidences 
of municipal activity. 

United States. V^ile the first 50 years of in- 
dependent national existence witnesstnl the erec- 
tion of many noteworthy Federal and muni- 
cipal buildings, especially customhouses and 
State Capitols, these were often indifferently 
placed, with no ade(]uate approach or surround- 
ings. The public buildings of American cities--- 
town halls, railway stations, schools, court- 
houses, and administrative offices — were for the 
most part commonplace, or pretentious and 
ugly. Only rarely, as at Washington, New 
York, Savannah, mid Charleston, was there until 
recent years even the semblance of any recogni- 
tion of the art of municipal planning or of the 
imnortanee of artistic trc'atmcnt alike in the de- 
sign and setting of public buildings. The rec- 
tangular sfreet plan was univorsallv accepted as 
the ideal anangement. Of late, with the gen- 
eral awakening of the art instinct in the United 
States, stimulated by the object lessons afforded 
by several great expositions (Chicago, Omaha, 
Buffalo, St. Louis) and by congresses and eoti- 
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vontions of architects and civic reformers, there 
has begun a widespread reform in municipal 
architecture, of which the commission plan for 
the improvement of Vvashington, the adoption of 
the group system for the public buildings of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the new park system of Bos- 
ton, and the proposed remodeling of the Chicago 
lake front, are a few out of many evidences. 
Kecent town halls, exchanges, public hbiaries, 
courthouses, and railway stations in the United 
States are excellent structures architecturally. 
Particularly noticeable are new public libraries 
at New York, Detroit, St. Louis, and Springfield 
(Mass.) , the new municipal group of this last- 
named city, the city hall at Los Angeles (Cal.), 
and the superb new municipal offices at New 
York , the colossal railway termini of New 
York and its gieat bridges across the East 
Kiver, its now docks and ferry terminals, and 
an impressive number of courthouses, eustom- 
houses, terminals, squares, bridges, monuments, 
school buildings, municipal hospitals, and the 
like in nearly all the larger and some of the 
smaller cities, which give promise that the 
ugliness of American cities is to l>e greatly 
mitigated if not done away with in the near 
future. See Town Hall, and Plates of Phtl- 
APELPHIA. 

MUNICIPAL ABT SOCIETIES. Societies 
in the United States which take their name 
from the purpose of their organization, which 
is the promotion of municipal art, i.e , art as 
applied to cities. They seek in a general way to 
beautify cities Among the means advocated 
to this end arc the planning of cities with re- 
gard to artistic beauty as well as to the needs 
of traffic , the planting of streets w^ith trees 
and the restriction of billboard advertising; 
the increase in the number and size of parks, 
especially in the congested districts : worthy sites 
and beautiful architecture for public buildings, 
and their dt'coration with statuaiy and mural 
painting; the embellishment of the city with 
statues, monuments, and other works of art— 
things whicli have long l)een esteemed essential 
in European cities. In the United States these 
ideals are promoted by local societies, like the 
municipal art societies of New York, Chicago, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, and other cities, the 
Fairmount Park Association of Philadelphia, 
and the American Park and Outdooi Associa- 
tion. Among the achievements of the move- 
ment have been the official appointment of muni- 
cipal art commissions, composed principally of 
artists, by New York, Chicago, and otlier cities, 
with general supervision over public buildings, 
monuments, and other artistic undei takings , 
enactment of legislation, both State and local, 
designed to regulate* billboaids in Chicago and 
elsewhere; appointment of commissions of ex- 
perts to devise comprehensive plans for tlie growth 
of Washington ( 1901 ) and similar proposals for 
New York (1003) Two volumes of Mtinirtpal 
Affmrs are given to the movement, vol 11 and 
iii (New York, 1898-99). Consult also C. M 
Robinson, The Improvement of Tokens and Cities 
(ib., 1900, 8tb ed., rev, 1913), id.. Modern 
Civic Art (ib., 1903) ; T. TI. Mawson, Ciinc Art 
(London, 1911). 

MUNICIPAL COBPORATION. See Mu- 

NiciPALiry. 

MUNICIPAL DEBTS. In a strict sense of 
the word, debts incuflpred by municipalities. 
When, however, the total municipal indebtedness 
of a country is being discussed, particularly in 


comparison with state or national debts, the in- 
debtedness of all minor civil divisions is gener- 
ally included Municipal debts are divided into 
bonded (or funded) and floating, and the latter 
may be divided still further into temporary loans 
in anticipation of revenue and obligations duo 
for material furnished or services rendered. 
Bonded indebtedness, as a rule, so far exceeds 
floating indebtedness that the latter is frequently 
ignoied in ordinary discussions 

History, Objects, and Methods. The de- 
velopment of municipal debt is for the most part 
coincident with the expansion of municipal func- 
tions, an expansion which began with the nine- 
teenth century and was particularly acti^e dui- 
ing the decades betwetm 1850 and 1870. A factor 
which contributed largely to the growth of Amer- 
ican municipal debts was the aid given to rail- 
way <‘ntei prises Many municipalities so Imr- 
dened themselves with debt for the sake of as- 
sisting in the construction of railways through 
their limits, that for many years they were 
obliged to forego the most essential public im- 
provements Such railway aid w^as granted by 
rural as w^ell as by urban communities 

Railway assistance aside, the chief objects for 
which urban communities issue bonds are the 
opening and paving of streets, the construction 
of water works, sew^ers, bridges, seboolhouses, 
and other public buildings, and lighting (kmn- 
ties, in some sections, issue bonds foi bridges 
and for highway improvements Finally, school 
districts, chiefly tliosc located 111 ruial sections, 
issue bonds to raise money to construct school - 
bouses Obviously, floating debts and loans in 
anticipation of taxes may have tlieir origin in 
alinost any of the various needs of tlie iniiiiiei- 
pality Loans in anticipation of r(*venucb are 
usually raised on notes or tax certificates. Obli- 
gations for material and for labor 01 other per- 
sonal services, or for amounts due on contracts, 
arc frequently acknowledged by w^arrants on the 
general treasury or on some s])ecial fund, and 
such warrants become negotialile paper When 
the cost of specifically local improvements, like 
paving or aewi'rs, is met by special assessments 
on the projierty directly benefited, and the collec- 
tions an* delayed or distributed ov(‘r a series of 
years, the obligations are met in a variety of 
ways, ranging from wan ants to short-term bonds. 
In negotiating municipal loans bonds are com- 
monly sold, after public advertisement, to the 
liigbcst bidder Temporal y loans on notes are 
commonly efleeted at banks. 

The linaneial principles involved in a consid- 
eration of municipal debts are in most respects 
similar to those already set forth iimh'r Debt, 
Public; Finance Municijial bonds an* issued 
for definite periods, and the best and common 
jiractice is to provide in advance for their 
payment at maturity Formerly such provision 
was made through sinking funds, but for a num- 
ber of years past there has been a glowing tend- 
ency to pay off municipal bonds in installments 
This plan obviates the necessity of administering 
a number of special and rapidly accumulating 
funds, which sometimes present financial difficul- 
ties and are always subject to diversion on the 
part of unscrupulous or ill-advised municipal 
officials. 

In fixing the term for which municipal bonds 
are to run it should be borne in mind that, since 
municipal bonds are issued to distribute the ex- 
pense of certain improvements over a number of 
years, the term of the bonds issued should bear 
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some relation to the probable life of the improve- 
ment involved. Street pavements, e.g., require 
renewal in from 10 to 20 years; it would there- 
fore be a gross mistake to make bonds issued to 
cover their cost run 40 or 50 years. Land pur- 
chases, oil the other hand, involve a class of prop- 
erty that appreciates rather than depreciates as 
time goes on; it might accordingly be permis- 
sible to pay for them by an issue of long-term 
bonds. 

The interest rates on municipal bonds have 
fallen from 0 and 7 p(‘r cent a few decades ago 
to 3 VI, and 4 per cent as a normal figure for the 
bonds of municipalities of good standing. The 
prcraiunis generally received virtually lower the 
interest rate, often to a considerable extent. 

Debt Limitations. The interests of borrower 
and lender combine to make necessary some limit 
to the amount of indebtedness which a munici- 
pality may incur and the purposes for wiuch 
money may be borrowc’d. Considering the latter 
lirst, it is obvious that jiermanent loans should 
mwer be made to meet current exjienses, although 
occasionally it may bo necessary or wise to fund 
a floating debt that, through had financiering, 
lias grown beyond ordinary revenues. Public 
loans to aid private enterprises are generally 
l>eld to he against public policy, and are un- 
constitutional in some states. As to the amount 
of indebtedness winch a municipality may incur, 
])rud(*nce demands that this he kept so low as 
not to o\erhurdon the taxpayer with interest 
and other capital charges, or, in the ease of pro- 
ductive undertakings, the patrons thereof. Even 
wliere there are no constitutional, statutory, or 
charter limits on indebtedness and taxation, 
there is a practical limit to the burden of taxa- 
tion which the citizen will bear. But most mu- 
nicipalities are subjected to definite limitations 
as to debt ami taxation. Such limits vary widely 
in different’ countries and states, and even among 
the cities of a single state. It is generally some 
])(*rc(‘ntage of the assessed valuation, hut as the 
relation of this to the actual value of the prop- 
erty assessed varies widely, comparative d(*l)t 
limits ar(‘ likely to be very misleading unless 
sujiplemented by explanatory statements. In 
general, it may be said foi tlie United State 
that the legal debt limit ranges from 3 to 10 
per cent of the total assiissed valuation, although 
some cities are subject to no legal limitations in 
this respect. Where the limit is by statute in- 
stead of constitution, appeals for its extension 
or for (‘xemptions on account of certain classes 
are freqmmtly mad(! to the Legislature. Water- 
works bonds are quite often e\em])ted from eom- 
luitations of the debt limit, and recently there 
iiavc hcefi efforts in sevtTal States to exclude 
from the debt limit all bonds issueil for revenue- 
jirodueing works. In Great Britain some classes 
of loans are subject to the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, and the control of other classes lias been 
deputed by Parliament to the Local Government 
Board. This body has a well-organized staff of 
experts; it gives formal local bearings on appli- 
cations for specific loans and grants or withholds 
its consent to the applications. On the continent 
of Europe there is some central control of debts 
in at least Prussia and France. The nearest ap- 
proacli to central control of loans in the United 
States is found in Massachusetts, but its exer- 
cise is due primarily to sanitary rather than 
financial safeguards. Legislative permission to 
make water-supjily and sewerage improvements 
is seldom if ever granted in Massachusetts un- 


less the plans for the proposed work are ap- 
proved by the State Board of Health. 

Statistics. Reliable comparative figures of 
municipal indebtedness are even more difficult to 
obtain than a comparative summary of debt limi- 
tations. Tlie debts of individual cities, especially 
when reduced to a per capita basis, can be inter- 
preted intelligently only when accompanied by 
statements regarding tax rates, the extent to 
which the cost of municipal improvements is 
met by special assessments, and especially by 
data as to the character and extent of the serv- 
ices rendered to the citizens by the municipality. 
Low per capita bonded indebtedness is not nec- 
essarily advantageous to citizens and taxpayers, 
since it may mean that the city in question is 
cither without improvements or that its water 
works, lighting service, bridges, and even sewers 
are owned by private companies. 

For the United States local-debt statistics by 
cities. States, and for the whole country were 
given in the tenth and eleventh censuses (1880 
and 1890). From 1899 to 1901 the United States 
Department of Labor devoted a large part of its 
September Bulletin, each year, to “Statistics of 
Cities,’’ among which it included bonded, float- 
ing, total, net, and per capita net debts, and 
sinking funds, for cities of 30,000 population and 
upward. The corresponding statistics, after 
1901, have been publislied from time to time as 
bulletins of the (Jensus Bureau. 

According to the report of the Bureau of the 
Census on Htatistics of Cities in 1912, the aggre- 
gate net indebtedness of cities having a popu- 
lation of 30,000 and above was $2,015,600,020, or 
$68.74 ])er capita. The per capita indebtedness 
varies directly with the magnitude of the city, 
as the following table shows: 


• CLABSIFirATION 

Total net 
debt 

Per 

capita 

Cities with population over 500,000 

»1. 204, 136,742 

$95.50 

Cities with population of 300,000- 
500,000 

240,779,829 

71.88 

Cities with population of 100,000- 
300,000 ! 

2^,048,931 

174.261,665 

44.61 

Cities with population of 50,000- 
100,000 

42.85 

Cities with population of 20,000- 
50,000 

120,372,-865 

38.12 


AVw York had a net indebtedness of $792,- 
927,021 and a per capita debt of $156.57. The 
l()W(‘st j)cr caf>ita de!)t among cities above 500.000 
was that of Detroit, $18,09. The city of Denver 
liad the lowest per capita indebted n(*ss of all the 
cities for which statistics arc given — $3.82. 

Comparative figures of municipal indebtedness 
throw practically no light upon the problem of 
relative economy and efficiency. In general, the 
cities that are extensively engaged in productive 
undertakings show a large per capita indebted- 
ness. The increase in per capita debt with in- 
crease in the size of cities is to be explained by 
the fact that the larger the city the greater the 
number of collective enterprises the city is forced 
to undertake. 

Bibliography. Adams, Public Debts (New 
York, 1890) ; J. A. Fairlie, Municipal Adminis- 
tration (ib., 1908) ; the works noted under Debt, 
Pttblic, and Finance; United Stales Census Re- 
ports (Washington) ; also Bulletins on Social 
Statistics of cities for years since 1901; United 
States Department of Labor, Bulletins (ib., 1899 
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et' seq.) ; British Local Government Board Be- 
ports; and the semiannual “States and City Sup- 
plement'' to the Commercial and FinancM 
Chrowwte (New York) 

ICtJNriCIPAL FIBE FBOTBCTIOH. See 

Fire Protection, Mitnicipal 

MUNICIPAL GOVEBNMENT. The ad- 
ministration of the affairs of a city, town, bor- 
ough, village, or other minor civil division of a 
state, but generally restricted to the government 
of pure municipal corporations as opposed to 
quasi-raunicipal corporations, such as counties, 
townships, and school districts. Municipal gov- 
ernment seldom reaches its fullest development 
outside of the larger cities, but numerous muni- 
cipal activities are often undertaken in progres- 
sive urban communities of only a few thousand 
inhabitants Since the municipality is tin* crea- 
ture of the state, it follows that its form of gov- 
ernment, its various activities, and its powers 
are not only derived from the state, but are also 
subject to alteration or repeal at its will The 
municipality has a direct and far more intimate 
relation with those who are subject to its gov- 
ernment than does the state, supplying many 
wants common to its inhabitants and perform- 
ing or supervising the performance of many 
services which outside of the municipality are 
left to private enterprise. 

In some of these respects, as in the exercise of 
the police power, the care of the public health, 
the administration of charity, and the adminis- 
tration of local justice, the municipality is actu- 
ally tlie agent of the state and discharges duties 
of interest to the state at large, in others, as in 
the furnishing of water or light, the state per- 
mits the community as a whole to act as a local 
organization for the satisfaction of purely local 
needs of interest to the community only. The 
very remarkable growth of the uiban popula- 
tion during the last half century has greatly* 
increased the importance of municipal govern- 
ment and at the same time multiplied its diflfi- 
culties. For the origin and nature of the legal 
poweis of municipalities, see Municipality; 
see also tlie general article Government. For 
the history, gi^wth in population, and certain 
economic, social, and political phases, see City 

Municipal government may be considered under 
four main heads: (I) functions; (2) organiza- 
tion, (3) finance; (4) public policy. 

Municipal Functions. The functions of a 
municipality include all the public activities of 
the city, w'hether direct, such as laying out and 
maintaining streets, or indirect, such as legulat- 
ing traflic and maintaining order on the public 
thoroughfares These activities are many and 
complex and frequently overlap, but they may be 
grouped as follows- (1) the so-called public util- 
ities, which include ways and means of communi- 
cation and transportation, together with the sup- 
ply of light and water to the inhabitants; (2) 
disposal of wastes; (3) protection of life, health, 
and property, (4) chanties and correction, (6) 
education, (6) recreation; (7) municipal hous- 
ing The provision of nays and means of com- 
munication and transportation is one of the first 
and most obvious functions of municipal gov- 
ernment. Its basis 18 the public streets, upon 
the surface of w^hich all land traffic moves, be- 
neath which are placed pipes to ♦bring in munici- 
pal supplies and to carry out wastes, and either 
above or below which are wures for transmitting 
messages. As an aid to the movement of strec^t 
ttaffic, it fails within the duties of the municipal 


government either to provide street railways or 
to see that they arc provided and properly oper- 
ated by private enterprise. In many of the 
English and Scottish cities the street railways 
have been constructed and are owned by the 
municipality, or have been acquired by pur- 
chase; they are sometimes leased to a private 
company for operation In the United States 
this is usually a function of private enterjirise, 
8ul)]ect to the supervision of the city. Where 
waterways are involved, bridges and perhaps 
ferries must be provided, and frequently docks, 
wharves, and harbors as well. Bridges are now 
almost always built and maintained at public 
expense Municipal docks are far more common 
than municipal harbors. Where docks are re- 
quired, they often lare or may be an important 
source of revenue, but the first consideration 
should be to afford every facility for the speedy 
and cheap handling of goods and passengers. 
The relation of municijial government to the 
telephone and telegraph service is chiefly regula- 
tive, especially in the United States, and thus 
far extends but little beyond the police control 
of the electric wires involved. 

One of the most important municipal services 
is the supply of water for household and indus- 
trial purposes, for fire protection, and for sewer 
and street flushing The lighting service, like 
the water supply, is for both public and pri- 
vate use. The light furnished may be either in 
the form of gas or electricity Almost every- 
where at present the water and lighting supplies 
are municipal functions, although they may be 
intrusted to private companies Municipal mar- 
kets for the sale of meat and other food supplies 
are fiequently maintained for the sake of both 
convenience and sanitation. The sanitary as- 
pects of cattle markets, abattoirs, and slaughter- 
houses are of great importance Consequently, 
where markets are not provided, the municipal 
health authorities exercise, or should exorcise, 
a rigid supervision over private markets and 
also over the various foods prepared or exposed 
for sale therein. The supply of such articles as 
milk and ice to the inliabitants is left to private 
enterprise, hut on sanitary grouhds is usually 
8ub|eet to regulation. Infant milk dejiots are 
being maintained by an increasing number of 
cities at home and abroad 

Wastes — By far the greater part of the large 
quantity of water supplied to the modern muni- 
cipality must be removed again in a more or 
less befouled condition. All American, many 
Britisli, and the largest continental cities have 
found water to be the best vehicle for removing 
excreta, and as a result we have thq modern 
sewerage system, which carries away this dan- 
gerous waste together with the water otherwise 
befouled by domestic use The surface drainage 
from roofs, yards, and streets may be removed 
with the sewage or else in separate conduits. 
The food wastes of the kitchen and table, con- 
sisting of decom’posahle organic matter, and com- 
monly known as garbage, require collection and 
disposal (see Garbage and Refuse) ; and the 
same is true of ashes, waste paper, and other 
rubbish Street dirt must be collected and re- 
moved, and the streets must be sprinkled to 
keep down the dust which is inevitable even with 
the best sweeping All these are municipal 
functions which cannot be left to private enter- 
prise. Finally, the human dead must be con- 
sidered under the general head of wastes, and 
cemeteries must be provided for burying or ere- 
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matories for burning the bodies. CtniioterieB 
are frequently, but crematories rar(‘ly, owned by 
municipalities. The other services included 
under the heading “wastes,” in so far as they 
are performed with regularity and system, are 
almost mvaiiably rendered by the municipality, 
eitl>er directly or by contractors at its expense 
and under its supervision 

Piotectwn of Life, Healthy and Property — 
'j'he protective functions of a municipal char- 
acter include the work of the police, the courts, 
the fire department, and the board of health, to- 
gether with the buildmg-inspection service and 
the provision of public baths, washhouses, and 
watiT-closets. The charities and correction serv- 
ice includes poor relief and the maintenance of 
asylums and leformatories The educational 
service embraces not only the work of the com- 
mon schools preparatory to the college, but also 
manual training, and sometimes technical edu- 
cation, night schools, vacation schools, libraries, 
and museums. The municipality in undertaking 
the work of elementary education and poor re- 
lief 18 acting as the agent of the state, and is 
subject to more or less central control so far 
as these activities are concerned. The recrea- 
tion service includes the establishment and main- 
tenance of parks, playgrounds, gymnasiums, to- 
gether with the provision for public concerts and 
lectures. The three first nami'd institutions 
might also be included under both education and 
health service, while concerts and lectures may 
be included under education as well as recrea- 
tion. Municipal housing is practically unknown 
in America, but is a marked feature of municipal 
activity in (heat Britain It has arisen partly 
through the demolition of whole blocks of un- 
sanitary houses, which seemed to make neces- 
sary a provision for rehousing the ejected ten- 
ants, and partly from a desire to all'ord muni- 
cipal aid in the efforts being made by philan- 
thropists to improve the home condition of the 
working classes The houses built at municipal 
expense are generally designed to provide living 
jilaces thoroughly sanitary in their construction 
and appointments for the poorest class of self- 
supporting wage earneis 

Organization. The successful administration 
of the many and varied activities just outlined 
demands a degree and character of organization 
resembling in some respects that of a large pri- 
vate corporation In the government of states 
it 18 common to divide the functions of govern- 
ment as well as the officials who discharge them 
into three groups — the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. The same geneial plan might be 
followed m considering municipal government, 
but separation into these three branches is by 
no means so easy, on account of the greater over- 
lapping of municipal functions The judicial 
power is more a state than a municipal function, 
and will not be further considered, except to 
note the existence of municipal police courts for 
the prompt trial of persons arrested for misde- 
meanors or crimes and the exercise of judicial 
functions by city health departments and by 
city boards which regulate the rates and char- 
acter of service of utility companies The legis- 
lative functions of municipal governments are 
exercised primarily by the council, and the exec- 
utive by various officers and boards, with the 
mayor as the chief executive officer. Under the 
commission plan of city government in its ex- 
treme form the commission (or council) exer- 
cise® both legislative and executive functions, 


and undei the city-manager plan the manager 
instead of the mayor is the chief executive officer. 
Some of the* executive boards posst^ss quasi- 
legislative powers, while others, such as boards 
of health, exercise both legislative and judicial 
functions Ihe mayor’s duties may be legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive He often presides 
over the meetings of the council, casts the de- 
ciding vote m case of a tie, usuallv has the 
power to veto ordinances, appoints officials, su- 
pervises the affairs of the citv, hears and passes 
upon charges involving possible dismissal of 
officials, and sometimes acts as a judge of muni- 
cipal courts In the llnited States the mayor 
IS elected by popular vote, though formerly he 
was quite generally elected by the council; else- 
where he is commonly appointed either by the 
oity council or by the central government. (See 
Mayor.) In point of training the mayors or 
chief burgomasters of Germany take the lead; 
in that country the mayoralty is a jirofession, 
and a successful officer is promoted from one 
city to another and larger as his ability and 
reputation increase In all countries the mayor 
is the chief representative of the city, but in 
Great Britain alone the office is mainly one of 
dignity and honor In that country the mayor 
is a member of the council and presides over its 
meetings, but he does not possess the veto power. 
The importance of the mayor’s office in the 
United States is largely due to the control which 
(except in commission-plan cities) he quite gen- 
crallv exercises over legislation through his 
power of veto, and (except in manager-plan 
cities) to his usual power of appointing and re- 
moving executive officers The latter power is 
generally subject to approval by the council, 
but it 18 in larger freedom fiom this restriction 
that the growing importance of the office (out- 
side of commission-plan and manager-plan cities) 
chiefly consists. 

The Council. The powers and duties of the 
city council vary greatly in the different coun- 
tries of the world, and quite us much so in the 
several commonwealths of the United States or 
even m the cities of a single State Germany 
leads in the comprehensive control of its coun- 
cils over municipal affairs, and Great Britain 
ranks next in this particular The German and 
British councils control schools and chanties. 
While the German councils are in some respects 
subject to tlic hoard of magistrates, including the 
head magistrate, the burgomaster, or mayor, and 
while the latter has other important functions, 
the English council has full local control witliin 
its sphere. The French municipal councils, un- 
like those of Germany and Great Britain, have 
few or no administrative powers, their control 
being limited chiefly to the appropriation of 
money and questions of policy. In the United 
States the councils formerly closely resembled 
those of Great Britain, and frequently had con- 
trol of charities and of other municipal activi- 
ties, but one by one many of their powers were 
taken from them and bestowed on the mayor or 
else on independent hoards. Among these hoards 
m*ay be mentioned water, sewerage, street, park, 
fire, police, and health boards, or combinations 
of two or more of these into a single board. 
Again, single-headed departments, more or less 
independent of the council, have been created by 
municipal charters or by special legislation. 
The financial control of some of these new bodies 
has been left with the city council, at least ta 
the extent of making or withholding appropria- 
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tiong and borrowing money by means of bond 
issues. Since the advent of commission govern- 
ment in the United States the commissions 
have been much like the British councils in 
power, except that the American commissions 
do not control the public schools In *Great 
Britain and the United States the councils are 
restricted to the exercise of those powers spe- 
cifically or impliedly authorized by the state, 
and implied powers are seldom so construed as 
to warrant permanent loans, purchase of land, 
erection of buildings, or other public works. On 
the continent of Europe grants of municipal 
authority are far more general and limitations 
specific, but the central government exercises a 
general control and supervision over the munici- 
palities unknown in the United States and 
rarely if ever practiced in Great Britain. In the 
Ijjftter country, however, the Local Government 
Board in sanitary matters, and the Board of 
Trade in tlie case of municipal enterprises which 
I)ro<luce levenues, pass upon loans, and by their 
powvr of granting or refusing authority for these 
they exercise no little control over municipal 
councils. The council in the United States, par- 
ticularly in small cities, is generally a single- 
chambered body, elected bv districts, although 
in some States a part of the council is elected 
by the city at large, but there are still some 
instances of an upper house, the members of 
which may be elected by the city as a whole. 
In England the council sits as one body, but it 
is composed of councilors elected by the people 
and of aldermen chosen iiy the council, usually 
from its own membership (See Great Brit- 
ain.) In continental Europe there usually is 
but one chamber of councilors, and frequently 
the members are elected on a general ticket As 
a rule, the councils in European countries are 
far larger tlian those in the United States, con- 
taining from 50 to 150 members In the United 
States, even wlierc two cliambeis exist, there are 
rarely over 50 to 60 members, but Philadelphia 
is a notable exception, with nearly 200 rnemheis 
in both branches. Beginning with the twentieth 
century there has been a strong movement 
towards small councils in the United States, 
generally elected at large. The eoinmission-plan 
cities usually have only five com mi asi oners, or 
less in the smaller places. The tenure of mu- 
nicipal councilors is from one to four years in 
the United States, from one to three years in 
Canada; three years for councilors and six years 
for aldermen ni Great Britain, four yeais m 
France and Spain, five years in Italy; six years 
m Austria, Prussia, Hungary, Holland, Belgium; 
and nine years in Bavaria. In most of the 
European countries provision is made for peri- 
odic renewal of the council. The usual rule is 
renewal by thirds or halves, annually, hi(‘nni- 
ally, or triennially, according to the length of 
the term. The most universal legal qualification 
for councilmen, aside from age, is residence. In 
the United States councilmen must not only re- 
side in the city which they represent, but, by 
written or unwritten law, within the district 
which elects them. In France any taxpayer is 
eligible, even though not a voter, provided the 
number of nonresident councilmen does not ex- 
ceed one-fourth the whole. In England taxpayers 
residing within 15 miles of the municipality 
may be elected for any district thereof. Prop- 
erty qualifications for a portion of the members 
of the council are required in European coun- 
tries, but in a few cities, including Dresden and 


Leipzig, half of the membership must be from 
non-property holders. In the United States 
property qualifications for membership in the 
council were formerly quite common, but are 
no longer required In all countries the work 
of councils is largely done by committees, and 
this is particularly true of those countries where 
the council has large powers and duties, which 
doubtless accounts for the large bodies in Great 
Britain and elsewliere in Europe In Chicago 
and in most small cities the presiding officer of 
the council is the mayor In other American 
cities the council elects its own jiresidiiig officer 
or he 18 elected by the city at large. In Europe 
the council usually elects its own presiding 
officer. Generally speaking, members of muni- 
cipal councils receive no salary, but in many 
cities of the United States members receive pay 
ranging from a small per diem allowance up- 
ward to wliat may be considered fair compensa- 
tion for the time devoted to the work by the av- 
erage councilman. In the American cities 
governed by commission, where the hoards meet 
frequently and their members eaeli take charge 
of an executive department, salaries arc' geiim - 
ally paid 

Executive Boards and OflBlcers. These range 
from the mayor and council committees to the 
more or less independent boards and commis- 
sions so common in the United States, and on 
dowm to minor officials acting under these ofli- 
eers. The number and variety of services which 
these boards and officials jierform has boon 
partly indicated in the enumeration of the city’s 
functions In cities where the council is su- 
preme the committees of that body exercise large 
executive poweis. Great reliance, however, is 
placed on train (*d executive officers selected bv 
sueli committees or by the council as a whol(‘^ 
for tlie various depaitments of municipal ac- 
tivity Outside of the United States sucli offi- 
cials are seldom chosen by popular vote, but in 
tliat country it is not uncommon to choose many 
of these oflicers bv popular election Minor posi- 
tions are, of course, filled by the board con- 
cerned or by the chief executive officer responsi- 
ble for the work undertaken by tlie appointee, 
ratlier than by popular election or by the coim- 
cil. The town clerk is the most important official 
in an English municipal corporation. Besides 
his duties as recording officer of the council and 
general secretary of the municipality, he acts as 
legal adviser of the council and as custodian of 
records His tenure of office is frequently for 
life, he receives a high salary, and lie is a trained 
oflicial much as is the mayor of a (Jetman city 
The city clerk in the United States is never an 
officer of such tiainmg and importance Genei- 
ally he is simply a recording officer to the coun- 
cil, or perhaps a kind of mayor’s assistant Legal 
advice to the municipal authorities in the United 
States is given by an officer styled the corpora- 
tion counsel, and suits are prosecuted and de- 
fended by a city attorney, although the two 
classes of service may be rendered by one man, 
and the names vary in different localities The 
city engineer is usually a technically trained 
man, and municipal engineering has become a 
distinct branch of the engineering profession. 
In the large cities the legal and engineering 
work is so extensive and important as to require 
large staffs of experts. This is also the case in 
the financial department, using the latter term 
to embrace all the executive officers employed 
in assessing, collecting, and disbursing money 
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and in maintain ing a check on collections and 
disbursemontB 

Finance. Municipal exponscB and outlays 
are met from the proceeds of taxes, special as- 
sessments for benofita, like the frontage tax for 
street paving, various licenses and fees, the 
profits fiom public utilities and from loans, the 
proceeds of trust funds, and from bequests. Some 
cities of continental Kuiope receive* no little 
revenue from landed property, and the cities of 
Great Britain and Germany, and a U'W in the 
United States, derive eontiderable leveiiue from 
municipal franchises VVliere municipal owner- 
ship prevails in British cities effort is oxten 
niad(* to tuin into the common tieasury a reve- 
nue tor the 1 eduction of the general tax rate In 
the United States a jiGition of the revenue from 
watei woiks, and less frequently from other 
utilities, IS sometimes apjdied in a similar man- 
ner The taxing ])owei is generally limited to 
the count il, the chief exct'ption to this rule being 
the ]>oor authonties in Great Britain, which 
liave an indc])cndent jmwer of taxation. In the 
United States the councils often ha\e to laise 
large sums by taxation for independent hoards, 
and also foi the countv and for tlu* State It is 
common for the* iiidepeiidont hoards to incur 
bonded ind(*htedness without consulting the 
council, hut only as the authority, m general or 
specific teinis, is granted by the Stat(* Legisla- 
ture llie suhdepartimmts under the general 
head of finance are tax ass(‘ssois, who place a 
valuation on taxable piopertv , a boaid of re- 
view or appeals from the rulings of the last- 
named ofheeiH, tax (*oIleetors, the treasurer, 
who receives money from the eolleetors, the dis- 
bursing ofh(*(‘r or controller, who ihsues or ap- 
provi‘8 wan ants f(U' the ])aym('nt of hills and 
claims, and tlic auditing dc]>artmcnt In sonio 
cities, particularly tlie smaller oik's, the treas- 
ui(*r IS also the disbuismg oflicei, and the coun- 
cil instead of a controllci may ap])i()ve claims 
The rnunwipaJ budget, oi the estimate of i<*C(‘ipt8 
and e\])enditurc8 upon which the tax lato and 
appropriations are based, is prepared according 
to various methods In general, the HevxTal de- 
jiartments make up then respective estimates, 
and these arc amended hv tlic mayor, or by a 
hoard oi committee, and sent to the eoiineil for 
further amendment and final ratification As 
a rule, cities of the United States aie deficient' 
111 real hudg(‘t making and also in following such 
budgets as they do make, hut there have been 
maiked iinprovenients in both respects since 
1000 A projiei budget utilizes past expiTienee 
with receipts and expenditures to formulate a 
lirograinme for the ensuing year, and such a pro- 
gramme should be followed 

City Charters. The municipality being a 
mere creature of the state, its area, powers, and 
form of governmimt are laid down by the legis- 
lature m the foim of (1) a specific act or ehar- 
tei , (2) a given act for cities of a giv^cii class; 
or (3) a series of either general acts relating 
to groups of cities^ or to all municipal corpora- 
tions; or (4) special legislation on any su!>|ect 
within constitutional limits Strictly speaking, 
the first only is a city charter, hut the other 
grants of power have the same general effect, ex- 
cept that ( 3 ) and ( 4 ) are successively more con- 
fusing and less satisfactory than (1) and (2). 
In the United States city charters may or may 
not be, as the Legislature sees fit, submitted to 
])opular vote for approval except as this is regu- 
lated by State constitutions. Frequently both 


chartei.s and charter amenilmeiits art* so sub- 
mitted, and where general niimicipal coiqioratioii 
acts prevail the transition from one class to 
another is generally by popular vote, but it may 
follow from an increase in population. As a 
rule, voters of a municipality have some voice 
or influence in framing new or amending old 
charters, except perliaps where general legisla- 
tion prevails This participation goes so far in 
some cases as to permit the framing of charters 
bv an authorized charter commission or to the 
adoption of changes requested by the municipal 
ollicials. Missouri, California, and Washington 
led in ])lacing charter making under the con- 
trol of the munieipality, subject to more or less 
specific legislative restrictions Michigan and 
Ohio followed years afterward, and tins kind of 
“municipal home lule” is being extended The 
more geiW'ral pi act ice up to 1915 was’ for the 
State legislatures to control all charter making 
.and mending, usually, but by no means always, 
leaving the adoption of the measures subject to 
local populai vote 

Other Municipal Problems. A comprehen- 
sive teim used in disc'ussions of municipal affairs 
IS “municipal reform ” This is nothing more 
or less than an effort to secure honest and effi- 
eient mununpal government. The problem va- 
nes with each locality, and even changes in a 
given locality from year to year Tlie bane of 
inunieipal govornincnt is partisan politics The 
remedy for bad municipal government, from 
wdiatevei cause, invarialffy lies with the citi- 
Z(*nH and taxpayers, who are often too indifferent 
to their own inteiests, or at least to the public 
Intel est, to insist on good government. A de- 
cided leform in municipal affairs was effected 
in Scotland in 1833, and in England and Wales 
in 1835, as a result of agitation directed against 
incompetent and corrupt borough government 
3 he reform acts of the year named vveie sup- 
))h‘mented from time to time, and in 1882 a con- 
solidated municipal corporations act was passed 
In 1888 another act was passed, providing that 
cities and towns of more tnan 50,000 inhabitants 
should be administrative counties, and also creat- 
ing a more unified government for Greater Lon- 
don, known as the London County Council In 
1900 this unification was carried still further, 
but only to the extent of reducing by consolida- 
tion into some 15 borough governments a large 
nuinbei of minor authonties In the United 
States the progress of municipal reform, as ro- 
ficeted bv changed methods of administration, 
is difficult to trace. This is largely due to the 
many independent State legislatures controlling 
municipal affairs, to the great variations of prac- 
tice within each State, and to the spasmodic 
efforts for reform One of the notable steps in 
many States has been the adoption of constitu- 
tional amendments, from 1850 to 1880, prohibit- 
ing special acts of the Legislature which apply 
to a single municipality. Other great agencies 
of municipal reform in the United States have 
been the various local, State, and national re- 
form organizations, notable among which have 
been the good-government clubs, the American 
Civic Association, the National Short Ballot 
Oiganization, the National Municipal I./eagtre, 
and the National Civil Serviexj Reform League. 

The Commission Flan. The most radical 
change in the government of cities in recent 
years has been the adoption in many cities of 
the commission form of government The first 
city to adopt the plan was Galveston, Tex., tn 
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1001 . A few other cities followed soon after- 
ward. In 1008 a more elaborate commission- 
plan charter went into effect at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and since then the plan has been widely 
adopted. At the beginning of 1915 moie than 
400 cities and towns throughout the United 
States had voted for government by this nletliod. 

Commission Oovernment. Die coranrussion 
plan varies widely m different States and even 
within some of ihe States, in the latter case 
depending upon whether special or general legis- 
lation prevails Its most distinctive feature is 
the combination of all legislative and executive 
powers in a single small body, typically five but 
sometimes seven or more in larger cities and 
sometimes three in the smallei cities. The mem- 
bers of the commission or council are elected 
at large^ and, except for the school authorities, 
are usually the only city officials to be elected — 
hence the term, “the short ballot.” As a rule, 
the mayor, who is one of the coramissionerB,. 
has no more power than his fellow commission- 
ers, but he is the official head of the city The 
administrative work of commission cities is 
divided into as many dcpaitments as there are 
commissioners. Each coinmiHSioner heads one 
of these departments, by virtue cither of popu- 
lar election to th<‘ position or thiough designa- 
tion by the commission as a whole, as the 
charter or general law may provide As a safe- 
guard against vesting such large powers in so 
small a body and also in accordance with the 
increasingly democratic spirit of the day, the 
commission plan almost invariably includes tne 
initiative, the i eferendum, and the recall. Un- 
der the initiative, a stated percentage of the 
voters may petition the commission to pass 
ordinances, or in some cases charter amend- 
ments. ^ If the council does not see fit to pass 
the ordinances, tiien the question goes to popu- 
lar vote. Tlie referendum works in a like way 
as regards ordinances enacted by the commis- 
sion. Similarly, by petition a popular vote may 
be had on recalling any elected officer, and some- 
times appointive officers as well. Other usual 
features of the commission plan are nonpartisan 
nominations and eh'ctions and publicity. 

The adoption of the commission plan sweeps 
away at a single stroke all the checks and bal- 
ances and divided responsibility of the rnayor- 
and -council plan and the many independent 
boards which often accompany it. Tn their 
place it seta up a single small responsible body 
subject to popular control. Administrative re- 
sponsibility IB still further defined by making 
each commissioner the head of a large munic- 
ipal department. The very strength of the 
commission plan is also its weakness. It pro- 
vides division commanders, but no commander 
in chief. It fills by popular vote executive offi- 
ces, some of which call for men of high techni- 
cal training and large technical experience and 
all of which call for men of great administrative 
ability. Instead of insuiing the choice of such 
men, the accidents of popular election place lay- 
men in these important positions. These speed- 
ily <jualify in their own and the public eye as 
umnicipal experts and relegate the trained men 
fA to the rear. 

City-Manager Plan. To remedy this weak- 
ness of the commiseion plan, a»d also to make 
good some of the worst defects of the 01 dinary 
mayor-and-counoil plan, a considerable number 
of cities (perhaps 40 or more early in 1916) 
have adopted the city-manager plan. Carried to 


its logical end the manager plan makes the 
council the supreme and sole policy-determining 
and money-appropriating body and places the 
manager in supicme command of the executive 
forces of the city, which he and he alone selects, 
subject to whatever civil-service rules may exist. 
The manager, plan was first tried at Staunton, 
Va., in 1908, was subsequently worked out 
more comphtely but not adopted at Loekport, 
N. Y.; and was put in full force at Sumter, 
N. C., in '19152. Most of the cities winch bad 
adopted the managciji plan up to 1915 were 
quite small, the largest being Dayton, Oliio 
(population, 116,577 m 1910). It was also 
the small and 1 datively small cities which took 
up commission government at the outset, but it 
has since been adopted by New Orleans, St. 
Paul, Buffalo, Poitland, Oreg., and Jersey City, 
to name only places which had a population of 
more than 200,000 in 1910. As a rule the 
manager plan has b(‘en adopted by cities under 
or about to come under the commission plan, 
whence the name commission manager. Although 
the manager plan app(‘ars to be a marked im- 
provement on the commission plan and on at least 
tlie weaker variations of the niayor-and-council 
plan, it iB yet to be proved by expei lence whether 
the manager plan will be as satisfactory in prac- 
tice as in theory. The chief uncertainty lies in 
whether or how many American cities are yet 
ready to elect tJie sort of councilmen or com- 
missioners who will, 111 tuni, select and retain 
in office and refrain from meddling with really 
efficient city manageis It may be that after 
extended experience with both the commission 
plan and with the manager plan as an adjunct 
of both the commission plan and the weaker 
form of mayor-and-coiineil plan there will bo a 
reversion to the stronger type of mayor-and- 
council plan in which the council has only legis- 
lative powers and the mayor is the chief exec- 
utive authority, with sole power of appointment 
and removal of practically all city officials ex- 
cept the members of the council. 
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Boss (lb, 1912) : W. B. Munro, The Government 
of American Cities (ib, 1912); F. C. Howe, 
European Cities at Work (ib, 191.9); Pollock 
and Moif^^aii, Modern Cities ( ib , 1919); F C. 
Howe, The Modern City and its Problems (ib, 
1914); K. J James, Applied Citif Govemment 
(lb, 1914) , Nathan Matthew^ Municipal Char- 
ters (lb., 1914) ; M R. Boa id. Women’s 

Work for the City (ib., 1915); C. L. 

King, The Relation of the City to the Cost 
of Jjtving (lb, 1915), H. A. Toulmin, The 
City Manager (ib., 1915) , Baker, Mumc’ 

ipal Year-Book (ib, 1902); Donald, Munic- 
ipal Year-Book, Biitish (London, annually) ; 
Victorian Municipal Duedory (Melbourne, an- 
nually) ; Legislation by states, a deserifitive 
classified index (Albany, annually) , Bibli- 
ography of Canadian Municipal Government 
.(Toronto, 1903); The National Muninpal Re- 
view ( quart(‘rly, Philadelphia, eiirront) , The 
Amcrtean Lb f?y "(monthly, New Noik, current); 
Municipal Enginreimg (moiithh, Indianapolis, 
current) ; Municipal Journal (wookly, New 
York, current) , Municipal Journal (weekly, 
London, current) , Engineering Ncivs (weekly, 
Now York, current) ; Engineering Record 
(weeklj , ib ) . For an account of munic- 
ipal legislation by the Canadian provinces, see 
The Canadian Annual Renew of Public Affairs 
(Toronto, 1902 et seq ) See Administrative 
Law; IUtiiitouses, Municipal; City Plan- 
ning; Civil Service, Cremation op the Dead, 
National Education, Systems of , Electric 
Lighting; Engineer and Engineering; Ferry; 
Finance, Fire Protection, Municipal; Gar- 
bage AND Reeuse; Gas, Illuminating; Great 
Britain, Prussia, France, etc.; Health, 
Boards of, Heating and Ventilation; Hous- 
ing Problem ; Municipal Debts , Municipal 
Ownership; Park, Pavement, Playground; 
PoijcE, Recreation Piers; Sewage Dis- 
posal, Sewer vGE and Drainage, Smoke Nui- 
sance; Special Assessment; Street, Sub- 
ways. Tax ; Tei.eptione, W^%TEa Pi rification ;• 
Water Works Also for fuller details of recent 
changes and statistics of tin’ commission plan. 
Bee The New International Ye\r Book 

MUNICIPAL HOUSING. See Tow n Plan- 
ning AND TToITSTNG 

MUNICIPAL'ITY, or MUNICIPAL COK- 
PORATION. A town or city possessed of cer- 
tain privileges of local self-government, also 
the governing body in such a town. Municipal 
institutions date back to the Roman Empire. 
The provincial towns of Italy, though subjected 
to the rule of a Roman official, wore allowed to 
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enjoy the right of regulating their internal af- 
fairs. A class of the inhabitants called the owna, 
or decuriones, elected two officers called duum- 
viri, wdiose functions were supposed to be analo- 
gous to those of the consuls of the Imperial city, 
and who exercised a limited jurisdiction, civil 
and criminal. There was an important func- 
tionary 111 every municipality called the defensor 
civitatis, or advocate for the city, the protector 
of the citizens against arbitrary acts on the 
part of the Roman governor The municipai 
system declined with the decline of the Empire, 
yet it retained a fair degree of vitality, and rose 
to renewed life in union with feudalism and 
with the Anglo-Saxon institutions, of Great 
Britain. Indeed, some cities of Italy, France, 
and Germany have derived th(‘’r present magis- 
tracy by direct succession from the days of Im- 
pel lal Rome, as is notably the case with Cologne. 
The bishop, as the shield betw’een the conquerors 
and the conquered, in many cases discharged 
the duties or obtained the functions of the de- 
fensor eivitatis. To the north of the Alps, 
under tlie feudal system, he became officially 
the civil governor of the city, as the count was 
of the rural district. In southern Europe, where 
feudalism was less vigorous, the municipalities 
retained a large sliare of fre<*dom and self-gov- 
ernment. Of the cities of the Middle Ages some 
weie entirely free Venice, Genoa, Florence, 
Handiurg, and Lubeck all stood in this position. 
Next m dignity were the free Imperial cities in 
Germany, which, not being comprehended in the 
dominions of any of the princes, were in imme- 
diate dcpimdenee on the Empire. Most of these 
cities rose to importance in the thirteenth cen- 
tuiv, and their liberties and privileges were 
fostered by the Holy Roman emperors to afford 
some counterpoise to the growing powers of the 
immediate nobility 1 he chief organs of govern- 
ment in the German cities were the councils, 
usually one for deliberation and a smaller one 
for administration, both being chosen from the 
various trade and artisan guilds There were 
also from two to four burgomasters in each city 
who presided over the council meetings. The 
Italian cities were governed by exec’utive officers 
known as consult, usually 12 in number By 
the side of these were a council and a general 
assembly of the citizens During the contest 
between the Italian cities and the Emperor an 
officer, called the podesth, was put in control of 
the cities which the Emperor succeeded in sub- 
jecting to his authority. Other cities, seeing the 
advantage of a single executive, voluntarily in- 
troduced this officer in place of the consuls. In 
southern France the Italian consular system 
existed, but occasionally the podestd appears 
as the chief municipal officer. In the northern 
part of France the maire and ^chevins were most 
frequently the governing authorities of the 
towms. 

Before the Norman Conq^uest the English 
burghs were subject to the rule of an elective 
officer called the portreve, who exorcised in the 
burgh functions similar to those of the shire revc 
in the shire. The Normans recognized the al- 
ready existing pnviWes of the towns by grant- 
ing them charters. One of the most important 
of these privileges was the firma burgi, or lease 
of the town to the inhabitants in consideration 
of the payment of a fixed sum in lieu of all 
feudal dues. This involved the right of the in- 
habitants to elect their own magistrates, the 
independent exercise of jurisdiction in their 
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paytnont of the local taxes, and the performance 
of the quota of taxes assif^ned by Parliament. A 
sheriff or viscount was placed by the King over 
each shire, and a bailiff instead of the former 
elective officer over each burgh. In the larger 
towns the bailiff was allowed to assume the Nor- 
man appellation of mayor The municipal fran- 
chise seems to have b(»cn vested in all the resi- 
dent and trading inhabitants, who shared in the 
payment of the local taxes and the performance 
of local duties. Titles to freedom of the town 
were al^o recognized on the grounds of birth, 
apprenticeship, marriage, and sometimes free 
gift. In all the larger towns the trading popu- 
lation came to be divided into guilds or trading 
companies, through membership in which admis- 
sion was olitained to the municipal franchise 
Eventually the whole community was enrolled 
in one or other of the guilds, eaon of which had 
its property, its by-laws, and its common hall, 
and the community elected the chief officers It 
was on the wealthier and more influential in- 
habitants that municipal offices were geneially 
conferred; and it gradually became the practice 
for these functionaries to perpetuate their au- 
thority by cooptation. Contentions and dis- 
putes arose regarding the right of election, and 
eventually the crown threw the weight of its 
influence into the scale of s(df-eloctive ruling 
bodies. This was the period of incorporation, 
when charters were granted incorporating, not 
the inhahitanb of the town, hut the governing 
body No new governmental powers were con- 
ferred, but the corporations weie given the right 
to hold property and to sue and be sued The 
desire of the crown to control the representatives 
which the towns were now allowed to send to 
Parliament led to a reckless policy of granting 
municipal charters, so that presently the urban 
communities were overrepresented in Parlia- 
ment. During the period of the early Stuarts 
the WTit of quo varranto was used frequently to 
deprive the towns of their liberal charters, with 
a view to replacing them with charters of a less 
liberal type, m older that the crown might 
the more* easily control the parliamentary rep- 
resentation of the towns The burghs of Scot- 
land had a history much like that of the burghs 
of England; their earlier charters were mere 
recognitions of already existing rights, and were 
granted to the inhabitants at large. In the 
course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the municipal suffrage fell more and more into 
the hands of restricted bodies of men until an 
Act of 1469 gave to the councils the right of 
appointing their successors, the old and new 
councils together electing the office bearers of the 
corporation. This state of things continued 
till 1833, not without much complaint. In the 
Scottish burghs the several trades possessed a 
much moie exclusive monopoly than in England. 
Along with the outcry for parliamentary re- 
form arose an outcry for municipal reform, and 
a separate municipal reform act putting, an 
end to the close system was passed for each part 
of the Kingdom. 

In the IJnited States the English system of 
municipal administration became the type for 
the government of the early towns and cities. 
In nearly every instance a special organization 
was provided for the cities and was outlined in 
a charter granted by the Colonial Legislature 
or by the crown. Generally the governing body 
of the municipality consisted of the mayor, re- 
corder, aldermen, and councilmen. At first the 


corporation seldom acted as the agent of the 
State, but was an organ for the satisfaction 
of purely local needs, such as the management of 
local property and finance. It had no power 
of government except the right to issue local 
police ordinances. Gradually, however, the mu- 
nicipal corporation came to be an organ for the 
administration of matters of State concern, as 
well as of purely local matters. Thus, the regu- 
lation of matters relating to public education, 
the public health, poor relief, elections, local 
justice, etc., is quite generally intrusted to the 
municipalities As now understood, therefore, 
a municipal corporation in the United States 
is a body politic and corporate created by the 
State for the purpose of State administration 
as well as of local administration, and vhsted 
%vith certain privileges, such as the right to 
hold property, to sue and he sued, etc. The 
transformation of the municipality from an or- 
gan of local government to an organ for the ad- 
ministration of central matters created th(‘ 
necessity for legislative control, which has had 
the result of depriving the cities to a very large 
extent of the management of their locnl affairs 
Uie corporation is not the body of the people, 
nor is it the officers collectively considered, but 
rather that artificial body or legal entity created 
by the act of incorporation and limited thereby 
A distinction must be made between a municipal 
corporation proper and what are known as quasi 
corporations not created upon petition of the 
people^ of the district, but rather as territorial 
or political divisions of the State, such as coun- 
ties, townships, and school districts created for 
the convenience of State administration. The 
laws regulating the incorporation of English 
towns and cities have little application to munic- 
ipal corporations in this country Here none 
are founded on common law or royal chaitei, 
and but few are based upon prescription. It 
may be said that they exist only by legislative 
enactment, and possess no powers not created 
by statute. A few municipal corporations arc* 
created by charter singly, hut general laws of 
incorporation have been passed in many States, 
and at the present time the constitutions of 
.more than 20 States forbid the Legislature to 
incorporate cities and, as a rule, villages by 
special act. In 12 of these the prohibition ex- 
tends also to amendments or changes of char- 
ters. When the incorporation is single or special 
the charter sets out that the inhabitants aie 
constituted a body politic with such a name 
and style; that iiy that name they may have 

S etual succession, and may use a common 
sue and be sued, etc. The territorial 
boundaries are defined and provision made as to 
the form of government — usually by a council 
made up of aldermen and councilmen or by 
trustees — as to division into wards, qualifications 
of voters, powers of city council to collect debts 
^nd impose taxes, »tc. General laws of munic- 
ipal incorporation usually start by abolishing 
all special charters existing and establishing 
general regulations for the incorporation, gov- 
ernment, and regulation of municipal corpora- 
tions throughout the State. Frequently such 
laws classify the towns to be incorporated as 
regards their importance into cities of first or 
second grade, towns, and villages. To become 
operative, the charter granted by the Legis- 
lature must be accepted by the body of citizens 
to be incorporated. 

When established the municipal corporation is, 
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in the absence of constitutional provisions to the 
contrary, completely subject to the power of the 
Legislature, thus, it has been held that the lat- 
ter may repeal charter provisions allowing the 
licensing of liquor dealers, and even such as re- 
late to police legulations In other words, a 
municipal chartei is not a contract, and may 
always lie alteicd oi i evoked, with the important 
exception that the rights of .existing ci editors 
must not be disregtuded The Legislature has 
general control over public property, thus, it 
may authorizi* a lailroad to occupy streets of a 
city without its consent and without payment 
theiefoi. But the courts aio beginning to hold 
that the municipalities may also own pnvate 
pioperty vhicli is not directly devoted to govern- 
mental purposes and winch is no more subject 
to control of the Legislatuie than the property 
of pnvate individuals Such ai(‘ whaives, ceiiie- 
teiies, femes, lihianes, paiks, hospitals, ete. 
'riu* Legislatuie cannot deprive* the municipality 
<»f property of this kind, or dircet that it shall 
he applied to othei purjioses, as, e g., that land 
us(‘d for a city rcscivoir shall ho conveited into 
a public park 'I ho jaiwci of the municipality 
to alienate its public property without legisla- 
tive aiithoiization has generally been denied hy 
tin* coiiits, although the light to dispose of 
jirivatc property as it sees fit has been readily 
eoiicedod It is also a general rule that the pub- 
lic propel ty of a municipal corporation is not 
subject to execution in satisfaction of a j'udg- 
ment No exact form of words is necessary to 
give loTce to the charter, and the corporation 
ma.y (wen be cieated by implication, as where 
powois and privileges are conferred ujioii the in- 
liabitants of a locality wliicli cannot bo enjoyed or 
everciHod without acting in a corporate capacity 
The poweis which may he exercised by a mu- 
nicipality aie such as are (‘vpressly grant(*d in 
the chaiter, such as may ho fairly implied there- 
from, and such as aie essential to the declared 
objects and jmi poses of the corpuiation — not 
simply convenient, hut indisjiensable. Any fair 
01 reasonable doubt coiieeriiing the existence of 
a powei claimed is resolved hy the courts against 
the corporation That is to say, the rule of 
stiict construction apj^lies. In some of the re- 
cent decisions, however, there is (widence of a 
tendency to depart somewhat fiom this rule in 
the direction of conceding to municipal corpora- 
tions •wider powers, especially as regards the 
management of public utilities Thus, it has 
been held that a municipality which has the 
right to establisli an electric-light plant for 
lighting the streets may without an express 
grant fioni the Legislature distribute lights to 
private families. ^Hieie the city is given dis- 
ci etionary power upon any subject it is not for 
the courts to sa.y w^hetber such disci ction has 
been wisely used or not, unless fraud is shown 
or the discretion is being manifestly abused to 
the oppression of the citizen. Thus, if it have 
power to open new streets or grade old ones 
wdicn necessary foi the welfare of the city, the 
ijuestion of necessit.y is one for the deteimination 
of its own authorities But wdien a municipal 
coiporation is empowered to take certain action 
for others, and it is beneficial for them to have 
it done, the law requires that it should be done, 
although the language is merely permissive in 
form Among the principal powers usually con- 
ferred upon municipal corporations may be men- 
tioned the right to acquire and hold such prop- 
erty as may be necessary to the proper exercise 


of other powers granted, the right of taxation 
and of eminent domain, the appointment or 
election of officers, the maintenance of local 
courts, the enactment of ordinances, and the 
maintenance of actions in the courts. Many 
special powers are given, such as relate to the 
incurring of loans, special assessments, licenses, 
police regulations, wharves, ferries, entertain- 
ment of guests, etc. It is a general rule of con- 
struction that the legislative power conferred 
upon municipal corporations cannot he delegated 
to other authorities, nor can they divest th,em- 
selves of it in any manner whatever The power 
to act for the general welfare of the city is 
usually granted, in addition to othei powers ex- 
pressly enumerated. Under this grant it is 
geneially held that municipal corporations may 
pass such ordinances not inconsistent with other 
jirovisions of the charter or the law's of the 
Statt* as may be expedient in maintairniig the 
peace, good order, safety, and wx»lfare of th(* 
community Thus, they may enact oidinanees 
to provide for a proper observance of the Sab- 
bath, for the closing of saloons at night, for re- 
st raining domestic animals from running at 
laige on the streets, for the suppression of va- 
grancy, for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
etc. But the general-welfare grant does not au- 
thoiize tile municipality to levy taxes of any 
kind As a lesiilt of their contractual powers, 
how'cver, municipalities may incui debts, pro- 
vided they are to be paid out of the ordinary in- 
come of the city for the current year. The bet- 
ter opinion seems to be that in tlie absence of a 
specilie grant municipalities may boirow money 
wb(‘r(* it 18 necessary to the successful existence 
of the corporation, or for the exercise* of privi- 
leges granted Where the Legislature imposes a 
duty on municipal corporations w hich necessarily 
involves large expenditures the povvei to borrow 
ma.y lie deduced It has been held that where 
the city had express power to establish meat 
markets, a fire department, or a liquor dis- 
pensary, the pow'er to borrow could ht* implied 
as a necessary means for carrying out these un- 
dertakings. It may be laid" down as a rule, 
howH*ver, that municipal corporations have no 
general borrowing power or power to issue 
negotiable paper in evidence of debts without 
legislative authorization. The constitutions of 
many States contain provisions limiting the 
amount of indebtedness which municipal cor- 
porations may incur. The prohibition is usually 
construed to apply to indebtedness of all forms 
It is, however, held by some courts that con- 
tracts for meeting the ordinal y expenses of the 
municipality and in anticipation of receipts do 
not create an indebtedne^ss within the meaning 
of the limitation. A municipality cannot escape 
liability for its obligation arising ex delicto by 
pleading that its indebtedness has reached the 
constitutional limit. Those who make contracts 
with a municipality w^hereby its indebtedness is 
increased do so at their own risk If, therefore, 
an individual lends money to a city which has 
no legal power to borrow he cannot recover it 
by pleading ignorance of the powers of the city 
But where municipal bonds contain recitals that 
the city is acting within its constitutional power, 
and has oomjilied with all the requirements of 
the law, it will be estopped from disputing the 
truth of such representations as against a bona 
fide purchaser of the bonds. 

The Legislature has no power to enact legisla- 
tion which will have the effect of impairing the 
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0bli|fation of a contract between the city and a 
private party. Thus, it cannot so limit the tax- 
ing power of a municipality as to render it 
impossible for the city to meet its ordinary 
expenses and pay interest on its outstanding 
bonds. On the other hand, the Legislature has 
no power to authorize a municipality to levy 
taxes for other than public purposes. 'J'hus, it 
cannot authorize the granting of aid by a munic- 
ipality (if it involves taxation) to a piivate 
enterprise to enable it to begin business. Among 
the, public purposes for which a municipality 
may levy taxes may be mentioned the construc- 
tion of sewers, the laying out of parks, the es- 
tablishment of water works, etc. Moreover, the 
Legislature cannot levy a special tax upon the 
inhabitants of a municipality for other than 
strictly municipal purjioses. Thus, it cannot 
require them to defray the expen >^08 of improv- 
ing a navigable stream or to take stock in a 
railway company, altliougli they may be required 
to build a local canal or levee. Tlie city may be 
compelled by mandamus to fulfill its obligations 
to private parties, as where it refuses to levy 
a tax for the purpose of paying interest on its 
outstanding bonds or for the satisfaction of 
judgments against it. The city may be enjoined 
from doing an injurious act to an individual or 
from committing trespass upon his premises 
Furthermore, it may be enjoined at the instance 
of a taxpayer from violating the law or doing 
other acts prejudicial to the general welfare, as 
where the city proposes to enter into a contract 
which will create an indebtedness in excess ot 
the constitutional limits. Municipal officers may 
also he proceeded against under a writ of quo 
wem'anto for usurping powers not legally con- 
ferred upon them.' In the United States tJie 
practice of frequent interference in the affairs 
of the cities by the Legislature has led to so 
many abuses tliat in most of the recent con- 
stitutions provisions have been inserted pro- 
hibiting the legislatures from passing special 
acts which apply to a particular city when a 
general law can lie made applicable These 
provisions, howeviT, have frequently been evaded 
by arranging the cities into classes in sueh man- 
ner that a particular city will constitute a class 
by itself and by making* the act applicable to a 
single class. The practical difficulties of dis- 
pensing entirely with special legislation have led 
the courts in some instances to sustain the con- 
stitutionality of methods of classification which 
seem unreasonable ‘if not ludicrous. Where a 
art of a municipality is detached from the mam 
ody of the city the old corporation retains all 
the liabilities and private property of the city 
if no provision to the contrary is made by legis- 
lation. Property of a public character falling 
within the limits of the new corporation passes 
into its control, the theory being that there has 
been no transfer of title, but simply a change 
of trustee. A new municipal corporation, em- 
bracing substantially the same boundaries as the 
old, is regarded in law as the successor of the 
old, entitled to all its property rights and sub- 
ject to its liabilities. Upon the repeal of the 
charter of a municipal corporation a court of 
equity will lay hold of its private property and 
administer it for the benefit of the creditors of 
the corporation. It is a general rule of con- 
struction that if the existence of a municipal 
corporation is not questioned by the State it 
cannot be put in issue by a private individual in 
a collateral proceeding. 


In discussing the liability of municipal cor- 
porations for torts it is necessary to distinguish 
between the two classes of powers which they 
exercise, viz., public governmental functions on 
the one hand and private corporate functions on 
the other. When acting in the former capacity 
municipal corporations aie acting as the agent 
of the State and aie governed by the rules of 
public law, one of which is the irresponsibility 
of the govern mem t for the tortious acts of its 
agents. Wlien acting in a private local capacity, 
primal ily for the advantage and benefit of the 
locality, the municipal corporation is subject to 
the rules of the private law, according to which 
it is held liable for the torts of its officers The 
rule of liability for torts does not apply to quasi 
corporations, sueh as counties, townships, school 
districts, etc., because they are agencies of the 
State created for the purpose of State admin- 
istration, and usually without solicitation oi 
concuuence of action of the inhabitants. The 
principal torts which are imputable to municipal 
corporations when acting in the latter capacity 
are negligence, noncornpliance with the statutes, 
nuisance, and trespass The courts have gen- 
erally held that municipal eorpoiations arc not 
liable for failure to exercise discretionary leg- 
islative power which may be confcired by the 
Legislature or for the manner in wliicir they 
may exercise it if done in good faith Thus, it 
is not liable for its negdect to abate a nuisance, 
as where an individual was injured by an e-x- 
plosion of firewoiks which the municipality 
was authorized to prohibit. But where the duty 
is ministeiial and absolute the corporation be- 
comes liable for the injury arising because of 
failure to perform it, and where it positively 
licenses something whieii constitutes a nuisance 
it will be held liable for any injuries that may 
lesult therefrom. In the exercise of a discre- 
tionary power, as in the construction of a sewer, 
the city will not be held liable for injuries re- 
sulting from defective service unless it results 
in the positive invasion of an indi vicinal’s prop- 
erty and unless it can be shown affirinatividy 
that the municipality has been guilty of negli- 
gence. It is a general rule that a municipal 
corpoiation is not liable for injuries aiising 
from neglect or failure to enforce strictly its 
ordinances for the good government of the city, 
but an act of the Legislature making the city 
liable for property d(‘stroyed by mobs hjis biHin 
held to be constitutional. In the exercise of its 
police powers the city is not generally liable 
for the acts of omission of its agents, as wheie 
a policeman shoots a bystander while attempt- 
ing to kill a dog running at large The same 
is true of negligence on the part of the fire de- 
partment and of the health department. In 
all these cases the municipality is acting in 
its public governmental capacity as an agency 
of the State. In the management, however, of 
institutions not directly connected with the func- 
tion of government, such as wharves, gas and 
water works, markets, and washhouses, munic- 
ipal corporations are held liable for injuries that 
may result therefrom, the theory being that in 
this capacity the corporation is engaged in pri- 
vate business, from which often a revenue is de- 
rived. It is also a general rule that municipal 
corporations are responsible for the management 
of streets. The rule, however, does not apply 
to qjuasi corporations in the management of 
public highways. This is due to the fact that, 
unlike pure municipal corporations, they are 
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engaged chiefly in the performance of ptiblic 
governmental duties from which they do not 
generally derive any revenue or particular pri- 
vate advantage The peculiar rule exists in 
New England that the property of any citizen 
of a municipality against which a judgment has 
been recovered may be seized in execution there- 
of. Elsewhere the remedy is execution upon 
the piivate property of the municipality. Con- 
sult: H 8. Aubott, Treatific 'on tke Law of 
Mimicipal Corp(fra(ion8 (3 vols., St. Paul, 
1905) , Eugene McQuillin, Treatise on the Law 
of Municipal Goiporations (6 vols., Chicago, 
1011-13) ; R. W Cooley, Illustrative Cases on 
Municipal Corporations (ib., 1913) , id., Hand- 
book of the Law of Municipal Corporations (ib., 
1914). 

MUNICIPAL LABORATOBIES. See Labo- 

KATORY. 

MUNICIPAL LAW. In English and Amer- 
ican law tile ordinary “law of the land,** ie, of 
the country, comprehending both the public and 
the private law, as distinguished from the 
external law or law of nations. To the Romans, 
municipal law meant the sffecial law of the 
cities, other than Rome, which were included 
in the Roman Empire. A lex municipahs w^as 
a city charter granting limited self-government 
in matters of local interest On the Continent, 
towards the close of the Middle Ages, the phrase 
was sometimes used to describe any local law, 
whether of a city or a province, as contrasted 
wdth the general law of Chiistendom, i.e , the 
Roman law, civil and canon Later, with the 
development of international law, municipal law 
came to describe local law in contrast with in- 
tiTiiational law The teim is no longer used m 
this way on the Continent, municipal law’ now 
means city law as contiastcd wuth national law, 
but among English-speaking peoples national 
law is called municipal in contrast wuth inter- 
national law. English municipal law has thus 
become the very inappropriate description of all 
the law, written or unwritten, by which England 
IS goveiiK'd m matters piindy English 

The expression “muiiicijml law” is sometimes, 
however, cinploy<*d in the United States in the 
contiiKuital sense above indicated, to dcsciihe 
the organization of municipal corporations and 
the local laws enacted and enforced by municipal 
autliontiea. It is uiidei this head (municipal 
corpoiations) , therefore, that information con- 
cerning the organization of city, county, town- 
ship, and village gov(‘riinients, and police laws 
for the restraint of vice, may be found See 
MuiXiciPAmiY. Consult Eugene McQuillin, A 
I'reaiise on the Law of Municipal Ordinances 
(Chicago, 1904), and Brand Whitlock, On the 
Enforcement of Law in Cities (Indianapolis, 
1913t. See International Law, Juuispbu- 
DENCE; Law. 

MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, National An 
organization composed of individuals and asso- 
ciations seeking to accomplish municipal re- 
form in the vaiioiis cities of the United States. 
It was established in New York in 1894 as the 
outcome of a national conference held m Phil- 
adelphia in January of that yeai to promote 
the interests of good government The league 
has no partisan political interests whatever, 
but confines its operations to the securing of 
good municipal laws, the appointment of men of 
integrity and ability to office, and the correction 
of abuses in municipal meythods of government 
in American cities. Through its annual confer- 


ences it enables the workers in behalf of munici- 
pal betterment to come into personal touch and 
exchange views. By means of active committees 
the league has brought together groups of ac- 
knowledged experts and public men who have 
formulated reports, of great value to publicists, 
students, and administrators. Through its 
executive officers the league is in constant touch 
with local and national movcmmits cxincerned 
with municipal questions Its annual confer- 
ences are among the most important meetings 
of experts in municipal reforms m the United 
States, and the reports, including the secietary *9 
annual review, the most valuable statements 
upon these subjects In 1900 the ‘league pub- 
lished a municipal programme for a constitu- 
tional amendment and municipal corporations 
act. In 1915 it issued a model charter pre- 
pared by a representative committee. Con- 
sult Proceedings of NatiovnI Municipal League^ 
1894 to 1910 (Philadelphia, annually), and Na- 
tional Municipal Review, a quarterly periodical 
(Baltimore, 1912 et seq.) 

MUNICIPAL OWNEBSHIP. Po88(*8sion by 
a municipality or any minor civil division of the 
state. The term is, however, more commonly 
limited to public as opposed to private owner- 
ship of water works, lighting plants, street rail- 
ways, telephone systems, and othci revenue-pro- 
ducing industries designed to meet the wants of 
urban populations The teim generally implies 
municipal operation as well as ownership, but 
exceptions are frequent and sometimes notable 
The term “municipal socialism” has sometimes 
been used in much the same sense as municipal 
owneiship, but it is more inclusive, embracing 
various elTorts to meet the collective w^ants of a 
municipality, whether founded on municipal 
ownership or not In its broadest sense, munic- 
ipal socialism would piovide for all wants com- 
mon to the citizens of a municipality in so far 
as they wen* not met by the state A narrow’er 
usage would apply the tcTm more particularly 
to unusual municipal enterprises, such as the 
management of coal yards or bakeries. The 
term “municipal trading” has been applied in 
England to municipal ownership, but it has not 
gained cuirency outside of Great Britain. 

The services which a municipality may be ex- 
pected to lender its citizens are more compre- 
hensive than those included under municipal 
ownership, municipal socialism, or municipal 
trading, as may be seen by referring to the ar- 
ticle Municipality. The object of thi* pres- 
ent article is to consider those undertakings 
which lequire the use of the stieets 01 other 
public places, and wliich might be earned on by 
either municipal or piivate euterpiise, but are 
actually carried on by the former. 8ince by 
their nature such undertakings exclude compe- 
tition, they are called natural or municipal 
monopolies. Under either kind of owneiship 
they can be carried on only by authority from 
the state, in the form of general or special 
legislation, besides which a private corporation 
must generally secure the grant of a municipal 
franchise permitting it to use the public streets. 
Within the limitations stated the most common 
objects of municipal ownership are sewerage 
systems and water works and gas and electric- 
lighting plants. More rarely street railways, 
ferries, and telephones are owned by the munic- 
ipality. 

Aqueducts for the supply of the cities of an- 
tiquity were the nearest approach to municipal 
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ownership as the terra is understood to-day, al- 
though from remote times cities have owned 
lands, improved harbors, built docks, and de- 
rived revenues therefrom. But these services 
were confined to a relatively small numbei of 
important cities until tlie nineteenth century, 
when water works, gas worki, electrie-light and 
power plants sprang up with increasing rapidity. 
At the opening of the twentieth ccntuiy these 
services were to be found in practically all the 
larger and in the majority of the smaller munic- 
ipalities of the civilized world, particularly in 
the United States, Great Britain, and to a less 
extent on the continent of Europe and in Aus- 
tralia. 

The proper scope of municipal ownership is 
still a subject of debate Perhaps the nearest 
approach to a general agreement is ( 1 ) that it 
may rightly embrace all those services which 
are primarily or largely of a sanitary character, 
like water supply and sewerage, and (2) that 
it should he lestricted to (juasi-public industries, 
in which piivate competition is impossible or at 
best uncertain. Under (2) some draw the line 
so as to include only imperative and universal 
needs, tin* supplying of which is at the same 
time a natuial monopoly The difficulty with 
such a limitation is that it varies with local 
conditions, time, and individual opinions. Thus, 
the demand for public lighting in the largi'r 
cities of the present day is far more imperative 
than was that for a public water supply a 
hundred years ago, or in some localities to-day 
Ihere is a growing conviction that the relative 
cheapness and efficiency of service are the chief 
facts to be considered in deciding between pub- 
lic and private ownership, and that local con- 
ditions determine whether public or private 
ownership is the bettci in these respects A 
third point upon which there is more 01 less 
agreement is that municipal ownership should 
not be carried so far as to increase municipal 
debts beyond prudent limits So far as revenue- 
producing municipal works of a monopolistic 
character are concerned, it is generally possible 
so to adjust income and expense that the reve- 
nue from such undertakings will meet capital 
charges as well as other expenses. But theie 
is also the possibility that the populai dt*mand 
for low elsarges will result in a deficit that must 
be met from the general tax rate, and with a 
large number of municipal undertakings to be 
provided lor it is conceivable that this iiiighl 
prove financially embairassing if not disastrous 

The niunicipal-ov^mership question lias been 
given a different aspect m the United KStates 
with the lapid inciease in the number and 
power of State public service or utility eommis- 
sions The control which these commissions 
now’ exercise over the rates and service of the 
various municipal-franchise companies makes 
it less necessary than formerly for cities to 
adopt municipal ownership for the protection of 
both public and private consumers. Neverthe- 
less the movement for municipal ownership 
continues 

Water Works. With the exception of sewer- 
age systems, which rarely yield a revenue, water 
works are the most common form of municipal 
enterprise. 

ft the larger cities of tl^e United States 
municipal ownership is the rule, all but 9 
of the 56 cities of over 100,000 population 
(census of 1910) owning their own works at 
the beginning of 1915 New’ York, which was 


first supplied by a private company in 1776, 
put municipal wmrks in operation in 1842. 
Chicago was supplied by a company in 1840, 
and by its own works in 1854. Philadel- 
phia built its works in 1801. At Boston a 
piivate company established water works in 
1652 — the first public water supply in the United 
States A second small company built works 
m 1706, and continued to operate on a small 
scale until 1893, when its pipes were bought hy 
the city, which had built works in 1848. The 
Baltimore works were built by a company m 
1807, and bought by the city in* 1854 Cleveland 
built its works in 1854-56 At Bufl'alo a com- 
pany established w^orks in 1852 and was bought 
out by the city in 1868. In San Francisco the 
watei works were still under private ownership 
in 1915, but a proposition for purchase by the 
city received an actual but not a legal majority 
of votes at a popular election held on April 
20, 1915, and it w’as expected that the long- 
continucd movement for municipal ownership 
would be successful within a few'^ years At 
Cincinnati a company built works in 1820 and 
sold them to the fity in 1839 Up to the close 
of 1890 changes from private to public owner- 
ship had occurred in 205 cities and towns, 
against only 20 changes from public to private 
ownership. There have b(*en many changes to 
municipal owiioisbip since 1896, but complete 
figures aie not availa])le. 

In the JJmtod States in 1801 there vveie but 
16 works, of which only the plant at Win- 
chester, Va., vas owned by the city it served. 
The development of municipal ownetship dining 
the century is sliown by the accompanying table 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORKS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


AT THE END OF EACH DBCADB, BEGINNING WITH 1800 * 


YEAR 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Per cent 
of total, 
public 

18(K) 

1 

15 

16 

6 3 

1810 

* 5 

21 

20 

19 2 

1820 

5 

25 

30 

10 6 

1830 

9 

35 

44 

20 5 

1840 

23 

41 

04 

35 9 

18.50 

33 

50 

83 

39 7 

1800 

57 

79 

136 

41 9 

1870 

no 

127 

243 

47 7 

1880 

293 

305 

598 I 

49 0 

1890 

800 

1,072 

1,878 

42 9 

1890 

1,090 

1 489 

3,179 j 

53 2 

_ . — 

- . 

_ 

. j 

„ - 


* Compiled from the Manual of American Water Work ft 
for 1897, the Intent complete figurew available early m 1916 
Latei retuniH, summarized in the McOraw Water Works 
Dinctory (New York, 1915), show that of 4875 hated towns 
in the United States, 3045 had municipallv owned works, 
13.55 privately owned 37 mixed ownership (probably both 
public and private) , and 435 were supplied from other towns 
These figures cannot be directly compared with those^given 
in the table because the classification in the Manual is by 
works and in the Directory by towns supplied, and the Dt rec- 
tory hats 435 towns supplied by works in other towns, with- 
out giving the ownership Moreover, there is reason to 
believe that the Directory omits a considerable number of 
small places having worl^, most of which are probably in 
public ownership 

The relative deeieaflc in public ownership from 
1870 to 1890 was due to the remarkable activity 
of private water company promoters at a time 
when the municipalities were just awakening to 
the need for such improvements, but lacked the 
funds for public ownership, or had not become 
infused with the spirit which would lead to- 
wards such ownership. 

In Canada, in 1896, municipal ownership pre- 
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vailod in 75 per cent of the municipalities hav- 
in(af works, or 109 of 145 cities and towns. In 
1911 there were m Canada 276 municipal (80 
per cent), 70 private, and 2 works of unstated 
owneiship. Late in 1914, or early in 1915, 
256 towns (84 per cent) were supplied by pub- 
lic woika, 48 by pii\ate, 4 by mixed ownership 
and 5 by other towns (ownership not given). 
At Montrt‘al water works were l)uilt by a pri- 
vate coiiipany in 1801 and bought by the city 
in 1845. At Toronto private water works 
weie built as early as 1841 and were bought by 
the city m 1873 

In O'tcat Britain municipal ownership of 
water works is the general rule. Water works 
appear to have been introduced by the munic- 
ipality ot London in 1283, by Plymouth in 1585, 
and by Oxford in 1610. Manchester and Liver- 
pool each bought out a piivate company in 1847, 
Glasgow in 1855, Birmingham in 1876, and 
Sheffield in 1888. Ldinbmgh transferred munic- 
ipal works to a company in 1819, but they were 
restoied to municipal owneiship in 1869 
(L eater Jjondon was served for many years by 
eight companies, beginning with the Nciw Kiver 
Company, whose works weie completed in 1613 
with the aid of James I. The other seven com- 
panies dated from 1721 to 1822 After years 
of agitation for municipal ownership, a pailia- 
iiientaiy Act w'as passed in 1902 providing for 
the purchase of the London companies and the 
control of the water supply liy a joint board 
representing the several boioughs and the other 
jmblic bodies comprised within what is known as 
Greater Tjondon The transfer was made m 
June, 1904 

Most of tlie large cities of the European conti- 
nent have extensive w'ater works. Berlin secured 
control of hei watei woiks in 1873, buying them 
fiorn a company which began to build them in 
1853 Hamburg and Frankfort-on -the-Main, 
Vienna, Moscow, Palis, Rome, and other large 
cities own then water works The municipal 
water works of Rome may be said to date from 
3P2 « c. (Sec Aqueduci' ) At Pans an old 
Roman cKjueduct was r(‘stored in the seventeenth 
century, and a small municipal supply seems 
to have been continued fiom tliat date until 
iiioie adequate woiks were installed by tlie city 
about the middle of the nineteenth century As 
a lulc, private ownership picvails in Latin- 
speaking countiies In Australia there are a 
numbei of imiiortant municipal wmrks 

Gas Works. In North and South America 
thos(‘ aic rarely undei municipal ownership, but 
in Euiope they arc fie(iueiitly owned by the 
municipality. 

Of 981 towns 111 the United States, each hav- 
ing a population of 3000 and more by the census 
of 1900, returns for the close of 1901 showed 21 
municipal works, but of these the Philadelphia 
plant was leased to a private company in 1897, 
after over 50 years of municipal ownership and 
operation Two of the 21 municipal plants sup- 
ply natinal gas The municipal works at Rich- 
mond, Va , w^or(‘ established in 1852 The thii- 
teenth Chiited States census (1910), in its vol- 
ume on “Manufactures” (vol. x, Washington, 
1913), leported for the United States, in 1909, 
119 gas works owmed and operated by the mu- 
nicipality. Of 11 others which w^ere not owned 
or opeiated by firms, individuals, or corpora- 
tions, 8 were cwiperative associations. 

Of 1615 gas works in Great Britain and Ire- 
land reported in 1905, 285 were owned by the 


municipalities served, and they supplied about 
half the population involved. With the ex- 
ception of London, Liverpool, and Dublin, nearly 
all the large towns hav'^e works owned and 
operated by the municipality. 

At least 41 of 54 cities of Germany having a 
population of 50,000 and upward have munic- 
ipal works, and as far back as 1885 figures for 
the whole country showed 338 municipal to 329 
private gas works Among the larger cities 
with private W'orks are Munich, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, and Altona 

Municipal works are found in most of the 
cities of Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, and in a few cities of France, Italy, and 
Australia. 

Sewerage. Municipal ownership is almost 
univ^ersal, but many countries are practically 
without sewerage systems for household wastes. 
It is doubtful if anj^ country is better provided 
with sewerage facilities than the United States, 
where 1096 of the 1524 places with a population 
of 3000 in 1900 reported sewerage systems late 
in 1901 Of the 1096 places then having sewers, 
private ownership was reported in 47 instances. 
Most of these sewer companies were in very 
small and none were in large places. Atlantic 
City, N. J. (pop, 1910, 46,150), still had a pn- 
v’^ately owned s(‘werage system in 1915 

Street Railways. This class of service has 
been developed since 1850, and up to 1870 was 
confined chiefly to the United States Municipal 
ownership outside of Great Britain is rare, and 
even there' it has sprung up recently In fact, 
until 1893 Huddersfield, England, and the rail- 
way on the Brooklyn Bridge were the onlv ex- 
amples of municipal ownership and operation, 
the first dating from 1882 and the second from 
1883 A few British cities constructed rail- 
way tracks and leased them to companies be- 
tween 1870 and 1893 On March 31, 1905, for 
the cities and towns, and on Dec. 31, 1904, 
for the comjianies, ownership of street raihv^ays 
m the United Kingdom was divided as follows: 
England and Wales, 161 public and 115 private; 
Scotland, 12 and 12, Ireland, 1 and 19 In the 
municipal-ownership list such large cities as 
London, Manchester, and Sheffield are included, 
but there are also jirivate lines in some of the 
large places. The operation of the railway on 
the Brooklyn Bridge, New York City, was as- 
sumed bv' a private company in 1898, in con- 
nection with the Brooklyn railw'ay service In 
1901 the small citv of Grand Junction, Colo . 
assumed the owneiship and operation of a short 
horse-railway line. San Francisco comjileted a 
municipal railwaj’ line on Gi'ary Street in June, 
1913, and in .lanuary, 1915, owned or had under 
construction 48 miles of railway. At the same 
time Seattle also owned some street-railway 
mileage and Detroit expected to buy out the 
local company In 1902 an electric railway 
at St Thomas, Ontario, was taken over in like 
manner. The street-railway system of Toronto, 
Ontario, was bought by the city at the expira- 
tion of the franchise of a company in 1891. 
After being opeiated for a few months by the 
city it was sold to a company, under a contract 
providing for conversion by the purchast'r from 
horse to electric traction, together with a pay- 
ment to the city of a percentage of gross re- 
ceipts increasing with the latter Since then a 
number of smaller cities in Ontario and the 
more western provinces have established munic- 
ipal railw^ays. In other countries than those 
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already named there, are a few street railways 
owned by the city and leased to operating com- 
panies. A subway to accommodate street-iail- 
way traffic in congested districts of Boston was 
completed by the oity in 1897 and 1898 and 
leased to a company, and since then other sub- 
ways have been provided in like manner, includ- 
ing one to Cambridge, put in use in 1912 A 
rapid-transit subway built by New York City 
and leased to a company for operation was put 
in service in 1904 In 1915 rapid-transit sub- 
way and open-air railways were under construc- 
tion or planned by New York City winch totaled 
326 miles of track. The leases of both the 
Boston and New York subways are on such 
terms that the rentals will eventually reim- 
burse the cities for tbeir outlay. In each case 
the operating companies provide all equipment. 
In 1914 Philadelphia was considering extensions 
to its short subway system which had been in 
operation for some years. 

Electric Lights. This service was started on 
a practical scale in oi about 1880. 

Probably the first municipal plant in the 
XJnited States was put in operation in 1882 at 
Fairfield, Iowa. At the close of 1898 there 
were in places of 1000 oi over by the United 
States census of 1890, 460 municipal and 2572 
private electric-lighting plants In 1902 there 
were 815 municipal and 2085 private electric- 
lighting plants in the United States, regardless 
of the size and number of places supplied 
thereby, and in 1912 of a total of 5221 central 
stations 1562 were under municipal and 3659 
under private ownership The largest munici- 
pal plants are at Chicago and Detroit; but 
these, like many other American municipal 
electric-lighting plants, are for lighting streets 
and public buildings only. 

The first electric-lighting plant in the United 
Kingdom was established by a private com- 
pany in 1882. The oldest municipal plant 
was started by Bradford in 1889. At the close 
of 1901 there were only 248 works in operation 
in the United Kingdom, of which 168 were 
municipal. In addition, 84 municipalities and 
31 companies were then installing works. 
Among the larger municipalities Glasgow 
bought out a company in 1892, Liverpool in 
1897, Leeds in 1898, Sheflield in 1899, and 
Birmingham in 1900, Dublin built works in 
1892, and in 1893 lildinbiirgh and Manchester 
did likewise London is divided between munic- 
ipal and private ownership 

On the continent of Enrope private ownership 
of electric-lighting plants seems to be the rule. 
The works of Beilin were opened by a company 
in 1886, but the city contiols their operation in 
important particulars. At Hamburg municipal 
works were put in operation in 1889 

Telephones. This service, like the telegraph, 
is generally controlled by large companies or by 
the general governments. Tunbridge Wells, 
England, and Glasgow, Scotland, inaugurated 
the first municipal telephones in Great Britain 
in 1901, and Swansea, Brighton, and Hull had 
followed by the close of 1905. The Tunbridge 
Wells plant was sold to the National Telephone 
Company. The English trunk lines and a large 
London exchange w^ere long owned by the na- 
tional postal authorities, and, in 1912 all the 
lines and exchanges of the National Telephone 
Company were taken over by the Post Office. 

Ferries. In the United States there are per- 
haps 10 cities with municipal ferries to 70 with 


private ones. Boston was long the most notable 
example of municipal ownership in the United 
States, but in 1903 and in 1905 New York 
City took over the Staten Island and the East 
Thirty-ninth Street ferries from private com- 
panies. In Great Britain a large municipal 
ferry between Liverpool and Birkenhead is 
owned and operated by the latter municipality. 
Public bodies at Glasgow and at Belfast also 
control femes There are a few other munic- 
ipal femes m Great Britain. 

Other Industries. The chief additional serv- 
ices that might properly be discussed under 
municipal ownership, as here considered, are 
docks and wharves and public markets. The 
former, particularly on a large scale, are more 
frequently found m Europe than in America; 
but for many yeais New York City has ex- 
pended many millions on dock construction, and 
received a considerable yearly revenue from 
dock leases Since 1 905 many cities of the 
United States and Canada have gone exten- 
sively into dock construction and some into 
haibor improvements. Municipal markets are 
common in Europe, Australia, and Canada^ 
where they are frequently exclusive in char- 
acter In the United States they exist, but 
they are in competition with private markets. 
Of cities and towns of over 30,000 inhabitants 
129 were reported in 1901 to have municipal 
markets, but doubtless the list was incomplete, 
and at the same time it included some outdoor 
markets or market places. New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, and New Oilcans have large mar- 
kets, which yield considerable revenue In 1915 
many American cities weie giving close study 
to the market problem and some had spent or 
were spending large sums of money for mar- 
kets, spuried on by the “high cost of living’* 
and other sociological considerations Sub- 
ways for (dectrical wiies have been constructed 
in a number of American cities for lease to the 
various owners of wires A few cities have 
built such subivays for general use and receive 
a ri'iiial therefrom 
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The various acts passed hy Parliament in the 
nineteenth century aiming to reform the govern- 
ment of the English municipalities 'J he parlia- 
mentary reform of 1832 having loft untouched 
the notorious abuses in the English system of 
municipal government, a parliamentary com- 
mission was appointed the following year to 
investigate exhaustively the general condition of 
municipal corp<iration8 throughout the King- 
dom. A monumental report was made by the 
commission showing that the municipal govern- 
ments were in the hands of self -elected cliques; 
that the corpoiate funds were wasted, that pub- 
lic improv(‘ments were almost wholly neglected; 
that the municipal courts were corrupted and 
prostituted foi paity purposes, and that the 
whole system of municipal institutions as then 
constituted v\aH a source of weakness rather 
than of stiength to the country at laige. The 
report of the commission was followed by the 
Municipal Corpoiations Act of 1835, wdiich has 
been well called “the great charter of English 
municipal fieedom.” By tliis act 178 boroughs 
were reformed, 125 others given corporate 
privileges, and provision w^as made for the 
lemedying of many defects and the correction of 
the most notorious abuses of the municipal 
system It admitted to the franchise all prop- 
erty owners and (K'cupiois of property rated at 
£10 per annum, and estal dished a uniform sys- 
tem of municipal organization This scheme 
piovided first for an elected council varying in 
size according to the population of the borough; 
the council was to be a bicameral body, the 
upper house consisting of a certain number of 
aldermen elected by the council The act fur-^ 
ther provided for a mayor to be chosen by the 
body of councilors and aldermen from among 
their owm members Tlie mayor, aldermen, and 
councilors weie to constitute the full municipal 
governing body. The chnd features of this act 
have remained as the franiewoik of the Eng- 
lish municipal constitution, although the vari- 
ous acts of Parliament passed from time to 
time modifying in unessential particulars the 
municipal stincturc made a consolidation and 
revision of the statutes neei^ssary. This was 
accomplished by the consolidated municipal code 
of 1882 By the Local Government Act of 1888 
the municipal constitution was modified to the 
extent that cities and townis with a population 
of 50,000 inhaliitants WH‘re made distinct coun- 
ties for administrative purposes, the municipal 
councils assuming all duties which would other- 
wise devolve upon county councils Consult* 
M. D. Chalmers, Local Governments (London, 
1883) , F J Goodnow, Compai aUiw AdrmmS' 
trative Law, vol. i (New York, 1897); G B. 
Shaw, Municipal Goverumeut in Great Britain 
(ib, 1901). See works referred to under 
Municipal Govfrnmrnt, Municipality. 

MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY, Akron. See 
Buctitll College. 

MUNICIPIUM, mu'nl-sip'i'um (Lat., from 
munus, duty, sm’vice, especially to the state, 
and capere, to take; apparently, the taking up 
of public services. Some, how'ever, take munus 
as “privilege,” and interjiret “of the receiving 
of political privileges”) A term used by the 
Komans to denote the relation of certain 
towns to the Roman state It w*as first used 
when Tusculum (see Frascati) receivtKi Roman 
citizenship, in 381 no It came into greater 
prominence at the close of the Latin War, 338 
B.c Henceforth, in their relation to Rome, the 


towns of Italy were (1) Oolomce CMim J?e- 
manorum, whose meml^TS were full citizens of 
Rome, or (2) municnpia, whose members had 
partial Roman citizenship, or (3) Oiinta4es 
Fwderatw, whose members were not Roman 
citizens at all The members of the mumcipta 
had, at first, in general, the jus connuhu and the 
JUS conmcrcii, i.e., the right of intermarriage 
wuth citizens of Rome and the right to do busi- 
ness with them, but they did not possess the 
JUS suffiagu, the right to vote at Rome, or to 
hold office there. TTiis jus suffragii was, how- 
e\er, given to many municipia in the second 
century b.c. A great change came after the 
Social War (q.v.). Henceforth, by the Lex 
Plautia Papiria every town in Italy proper 
might, on certain clearly defined conditions, 
gain Roman citizenship, and the term munici- 
pium was now applied to every urban group 
of Roman citizens in Italy The municipium in 
this developed form had local self-government, 
and its citizens could also vote and hold office 
at Rome itself. Julius Ca*8ar extended this 
system to Cisalpine Gaul, Augustus and later 
Empeiors extended it throughout the Empire, by 
giving full or partial citizenship to various 
towns Consult the articles “Colonia” and 
“Cl Vitales Fccderatae” in W. Smith, A Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, vol. i 
(3d eci , London, 1890), A. J. H. Grcenidge, 
Roman Public Life (ib., 1901) , J E. Granrud, 
Roman Constitutional History (Boston, 1902); 
L. Friediander, Town Life in Ancient Italy 
(Eng. trans by W. E. Waters, ib., 1902) ; F. F. 
Abbott, A History and Description of Romcm 
Political Institutions (.3d ed , ib., 1911). J. S. 
Reid, The Municipalities of the Roman Empire 
(Cambridge, 1913); the article “Municipium,” 
in Friedrich Lfibker, Realleankon dcs klassischm 
Altcriums, vol ii (8th ed., Leipzig, 1014), 

MUNISINQ, mfi^nl-slng. A city and the 
county s€‘at of Alger Co , Mich , 45 miles east- 
southeast of Marquette, on the Munising, Mar- 
quette, and Southeastern Railroad (Map Mich- 
igan, C 2). The chief industry is lumbering 
It has a fine hospital, and there are tanneries, 
paper mills, and manufactories of veneer and 
woodenware Pop., 1900, 2014, 1910, 2952. 

MUNJAH. See Moonja. 

MUNK, muNk, Hermann (1839-“1912), A 
Geiman jihysiologist He was born at Posen, 
studied at Berlin and Gottingen, and in 1862 
became docent in the former university. Seven 
years afterward he w^as promoted to assistant 
professor, and in 1876 to professor, of physiol- 
ogy at the veterinary college at Berlin Besides 
studies on the productive methods of thread- 
worms Munk wrote on the physiology of the 
nerves and especially on the brain: Unier- 
suchunqen liher das Wesen der N ervenerregung 
(1868), Ueher die Funktionen der Orosshim- 
rinde (1881; 2d ed., 1890): Ueber die Aus- 
dehnimg der Sinnessphnren in der Grosshtrn- 
rinde (1901-02): Ueber die Funetionen des 
Kleinhirns (1906-08); Zur Anatomic und 
Physiologie der Behsphare der Grosshirnrinde 
(1910). 

MUNK, Jens (1579-1628). A Danish navi- 
gator, boin near Arendal, Norway. In 1619, 
under the auspices of King Christian IV, he set 
out with two ships to discover the Northwest 
Passage to the Indies and China. He penetrated 
Davis Strait as far north as 69® and then turned 
southward and spent the winter on Chesterfield 
Inlet. Cold, famine, and scurvy destroyed m 
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many of his men that only two persons besides 
himself survived With these he sailed for 
home, reaching Bergen, Norway, in September, 
ld20. Just when ready to start on a new 
Northwest Passage journey to take possession 
of “New Denmark” for the Danish crown he 
died. An account of his first voyage was pub- 
lished at Copenhagen in 1623 as fjfterretning af 
Napigattonen og Neisen Ul det Nye Danmark af 
f^tyrniand Jens Munky new edition by Peter 
Lauridsen (Copenhagen, 1883) : C C A. Gosch, 
Danish 4 retie Expeditions 1605 to 1620, vol ii, 
Hakluyt Society, No xcvii (London, 1897) 

MUNK, Salomon (1803-67). A French Ori- 
entalist. He was born m Glogau, Silesia, of 
Jewish parents, studied Oriental languages at 
Berlin, Bonn, and Pans, and in 1842 was made 
caistodian of Oriental manuscripts in the Pans 
National Library He accompanied Montefioie 
and Cr^micux to Egypt, bringing hack many 
%aluable niainiscripts Although he had become 
iilind, he was in 1865 appointed professoi of 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac 111 the College de 
France. He was a member of the Academic des 
Insciiptioris et Belles-Lettres, and published an 
edition (with French translation) of the Guide 
of the Perplexed (1856-61) by Moses ben 
Maimon ( See Maimonides ) His further 
works include Palestine (1845) and Philosophic 
ehez Ics Juifs (1848). 

MTTNKACS, mun'kdeh. A town in the 
County of Bereg, Hungaiy, situated on the river 
Latoreza, 69 miles east-southeast of Kaschau 
(Map: Hungary, H 2) It has manufactures 
of coal sc cloth, flour, spirits, a refinery of 
petroleum, ,ind trade in lumlier, cattle, and 
gram. In the vicinity are mined alum, iron, 
and crystals The fortress of MunkAcs, situated 
on a rock near the town and used as a piison, 
IS noted for its many sieges, especially for its 
defense against the Austrians, to* whom it sui- 
rendered in 1688 after a siege of thiee years, 
the gairihori having been commanded hy ilelen 
Znnyi, tlie wife of the patriot leader Tr>k<dyi 
Pop., 1900, 14,416, 1910, 17,240 

munkAcsy, mpn^'kA-ch^, Miciiaei (1844- 
1900) An Hungarian histoneal and genre 
painter, whose leal name was Michael Lieb He 
was born at Munkilcs, Feb. 20, 1844, the son of 
a petty official, became an orplnin at an early 
age, and in 1855 was apprenticed to a joiner 
After se\eral years of hard work and privation 
chance threw' him in the way of the portrait 
painter Szamossy at Gyula, who aided and be- 
friended him, as did also the landscape painter 
Ligeti, at Budapest, whither Munkfiesy had gone 
in 1863. A small grant from the art society 
there enabled him to study for a }ear (1865) 
at the Academy in Vienna, under Bahl, after 
which he proceeded to Munich, where he studied 
under Alexander Wagner and found a special 
protector in Franz Adam, the battle painter. 
In 1868 be went to Dfisseldorf to work under 
Knaus. Two years later his first important 
picture, “The Last Day of a Condemned Man” 

( in the collection of Mrs. W P. Wilstach, 
Philadelphia ) , took Pans by storm, bringing 
liim the gold medal His future was forthwith 
assured, and in 1872 he took up his residence in 
Paris, where for several years’* he continued to 
depict episodes from the popular life of his 
native country with impressive truthfulness and 
a sombre, blackish coloring In 1876 he entered 
upon a new field, painting a series of charming 


Paris interiors, in which he adopted a richer 
coloring, but his most important production of 
this period was “Milton Dictating Paradise 
Lost” (1878, Public Library, New York) It 
was not, however, until 1881 that he reached his 
ow'n ideal with the completion of the now w^orld- 
famous “Christ before Pilate” (John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia), which has become one of 
the most widely discussed pictutea of recent 
times. It was exhibited all over Europe and 
in the United States m 1886, on w^hich occasion 
MunkAcsy visited New York In 1884 he 
painted his second biblical subject, “Christ on 
Calvary” (Dresden Gallery), which, like its 
predecessor, is replete with dramatic life, 
treated in the liglit of history with ethnographic 
reality It also was brought to America in 
1887, and the artist’s next important woik, 
“The Last Moments of Mozait” (1886), a 
touching representation of the dying composer 
rehearsing his famous Requiem, found its way 
into fhe collection of Gen Russell A. Alger, 
Detroit, Mich His subsequent creations were 
of a decorative character and comprise tin* 
“Apotheosis of the Fine Aits,” for the Art- His 
torieal Museum in Vienna, and “ArpAd Taking 
Possession of Hungary” (1896), for the new 
House of Parliament in Budapest In the same 
year he painted his last important canvas, 
“Ecce Homo.” The strain and disappointments 
connected with this work brought on a mental 
disease, and the artist passed tlie last three 
years of his life in a sanitarium at Endenicli, 
near Bonn, where he died. May 1, 1900. Many 
of the prominent public and private* coll(*ctioiH 
4>i the United States contain examples of his 
paintings “The Pawnbrokei ’s Shop,” “The 
Music Room,” and “The Two Families” are in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York , “The 
Prowlers of the Night” is in the Pennsylvania 
Academy, Pinlad(*lpliia, and “3’he Story* of the 
Battle” in the WaltiTs Oalh'ry, Ballinion* 
MunkAcsy 'h reputation has not been maintained 
at the height it reached during bis lifetime, and 
be 18 freqiK'ntly criticized foi his ovcTdramatic 
inteipietation of sacred themes and foi the 
sooty effect of his color Consult* T R Tait, 
“MicJmcl MunkAcsy,” in \merieati Art Reneu, 
vol 11 (Boston, 1881), F W Ilges, “M von 
MunkAcsy,” in Kunstler-M onographien, vol xl 
(Bielefeld, 1899) ; Tahi, in Die Kun^t fur Alle, 
vol \v (Munich, 1900) 

MUNN, Obhon Desatx (1824-1907). An 
Amcri<‘an publisher and patent attorney, bom 
at Monson, Mass He was educat(*d at Moiison 
Academy. In 1846, in eonjunetion with Alfied 
E. Beach, he established the firm of Miinn & Co 
and bought the Rcientifix Amertean, which bad 
been founded six months before and which, 
under this management, became one of the lead- 
ing popular scientific journals m the United 
States In 1876 the ^cientifie imeriean f^upple- 
ment was established, and in 1885 a monthly 
magazine called the Architects and Builders 
Edition, now known as American Homes and 
Gardens. Under 0. D Munn’s supervision 
Munn & Co. became the largest firm of patent 
attorneys, and is now the oldest,. in the United 
States. 

M’O’N'NICH:, m\i'nlK, BuEKnAKD Christoph, 
Count (1683-1767). A Russian general and 
statesman, born at Neuenhuntorf in Oldenburg, 
Germany In the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion he servi^d as captain of Hessian troops. He 
became a colonel in the Polish army in 1716, 
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entered tlic Russian service in 1721, and six 
years afterward became general. He was 
created commander in chief of the Russiaif army 
by Peter II in 1727 and in 1732 was made field 
niaishal and president of the War Council He 
superintended the work on the Ladoga Canal 
and played a distinguished pari in the war 
with Turkey, overran the Crimea in 173(), and, 
advancing beyond the Dniester, made himself 
master of Moldavia After the death of the 
Empress Anna Ivanovna in 1740, he opposed 
the party of Biron, the Regent, whom lie over- 
thrcw The regency was confeired on Anna 
Karlovna, mother of Ivan, the young heir to 
the throne, and Munnich became chief Minister 
and the most powerful man in Russia After 
the coup d’^^tat which placed Elizabeth Petrovna 
on the throne (1741), Mhnnicli was arrested, 
and tlu‘ sentence of death passed upon him was 
changed only at the foot of the scatTold to exile 
in Siberia, vherc he remained foi 20 ycais 
Peter HI lestoied to him his estates in 1702, 
and he was made director general of the Baltic 
jiorts by tlie impress Catharine Munnich’s 
Dutrics have been variously jmblisbed, notably 
by Herrmann (Leipzig, 1843) Consult G A 
Haleui. Gesrli irJitr dcs Fefdmar^^chalh (hafen 
Mumiiih (new ed , Oldenburg, 1838). tlie Rus- 
sian biography by N Kostomarov (St Peters- 
burg, 1884) , the Memo'irs of Munnich ’s son, 
Ernest, edited by Arved Jurgensohn (Stuttgart, 
1896), Jansen, Nordwestdeutsche Stiuhvn (Ber- 
lin, 1904) 

MTJi&OZ, inuo''ny6tb, Juan Bautista (1745- 
99) A Spanish historian, born at Museros, 
Valencia, and educated at the University of 
Valencia. II is leading work was llistorm dvl 
nueiH) inundo ( 1703), which Charles III had 
eommissioned him to wnte. it follows th(‘ 
eouTse of Amenean discovery down to 1500 
The council of the Indies, to which be bad been 
appointed cosmograpliei (1770), forbade its 
publication , but Cbarl('s IV sanctioned it, dc- 
spit(‘ the author’s rcwelations conccining the 
atrocious ti'eatincnt of the aborigines by Span- 
iards in the New Woild Some writings of 
Munoz are to be found in the eolh'ctions of the 
Academy of History, Madrid, hut many of his 
manuscripts were burned in the library of 
Valencia when that city was stormed by the 
French (1812) 

MTJNRO, mfm-ro', Dana Cari.eton (1866- 
) An American historian, brother of Wil- 
fred Harold Munro, born at Bristol, R. I. He 
was educated at Brown University (AM., 
1890) and at the universities of Strassburg and 
Fieihurg (1889-90) He was instructor and 
assistant professor of Koiiian and medueval 
history at the University of Pennsylvania from 
1893 to 1902 and then professor of European 
history at the University of Wisconsin until 
1915, when he accepted a chair at Princeton. 
Ill 1904-06 also he diiected the summer ses- 
sions of the University of Wisconsin From 
Brown he iiK'eived the degree of L H.D in 1912 
He served as editor of Translations and lie- 
prints from the Original Sources of History 
(1894-1902), was author of A Syllabus of 
Mediceval History (7th ed , 1913), 4 History 
of the Middle Ages (1902), and A Soiuce Book 
of Roman Histoiy (1904); coauthor of Medicr- 
val Civilization (1904, 1006) and Essays on 
the Crusades (1902) , and editor of thb depart- 
ment of mediseval history for the New Inter- 
JTATIONAL Encyclopaedia. 
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MXTNBO, David Alexander (1845-1910). 
An American editor and Greek scholar. He was 
born at Maryburgh, Scotland, and graduated 
M.A. from the University of Edinburgh in 1872. 
Subsequently he came to New York City, where 
he was employed in the literary department of 
Harpei and Brothers. He edited Harden and 
Forest in 1887-89, and then became connected 
with the North American Review, of which he 
was general manager in 1889-96, editor in 
1896-99, and thereafter assistant editor until 
his death. He supervised the American con- 
tributions to an edition of Liddell and Scot fa 
Greek Leancon, arranged the comparative 
Greek-Enghsh New Testament for Harper and 
Brothers, and collaborated on Dr. Schaff’s Com- 
jwnion to the Study of the Greek Neio 
Testament • 

MUNRO, Hugh Andrew Johnstone (1819- 
85). An eminent English classical scholar He 
was boin in Elgin, Scotland, was educated at 
Shrewsbury School, under B H. Kennedy (qv.), 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. From 1869 
to 1872 he served as the first university pio- 
fessor of Latin at Cambridge. His edition of 
Lucretius (1864, 4th ed , 1885), with commen- 
tary and prose translation, remains one of the 
standaid English contributions to Latin scholar- 
hhip His edition of Horace (1868), containing 
a valuable introduction and illustrations from 
ancient gems (selected by C. W. King), and his 
Criticisms and Elucidation's of Catullus (1878, 
2d ed., 1905) are also highly esteemed. Munro 
contributed to the Journal of Philology and 
othei learned periodicals, on Greek subjects 
(Aristotle, Euripides), as well as Latin, and 
wrote much GreeJe and Latin verse, to be found 
in the volume knowm as Sabrina^ Corolla, pub- 
Iislied by B 11 Kennedy, and Translations into 
Greek and Latin Verse (1884) Consult J E 
Nandys, 4 History of Classical Scholai ship, vol 
111 ((’ainbridge, 1908), and J D Duff, in preface 
to a new edition of Munro^s tianslation of 
imcretius (Bohn Classical Library, London, 
1908) 

MUNRO, Neil (1864- ). A Scottish 

novelist, horn at Inveraray, Argyllshiri'. ami 
educated at the parish school. Subsequently he 
entered the office of the Glasgow Evening News. 
The autlior of tab's and romances dealing with 
life in the Scottish Highlands, Munro received 
the degree of LL D. from Glasgow Umveisity 
His writings include The Lost Pibroch (1896)\ 
John Splendid (1898), Gilian, the Dreamer 
(1899): Doom Castle (1901), Children of the 
Tempest (1903), The Clyde (1907), Fancy 
Farm (1910); Ayrshnc Idylls (191.3), The 
New Road (1914). 

MUNRO, or MONRO, Robert ( ?-c.l680) . A 
Scottish soldier. Between 1626 and 1638 he 
served in continental wars under the King of 
Denmark and under Gustavus Adolphus. He 
then joined his countrymen in their rebellion 
against Chailes I. In 1642 he had charge of 
an expedition against the Catholic rebels in 
Ireland, When the Civil War broke out the 
English Parliament in 1644 placed Munro in 
command of the Parliamentarians in Ulster. 
He captuied Belfast in that year, but in 1646 
was routed in the battle of Benburb by the 
Irish leader, Col. Owen Roe O’Neill. When 
Ormonde, Charles’s lieutenant general in Ire- 
land, made peace with Parliament, Munro and 
his Scottish followers refused to surrender Car- 
rickfergus and Belfast and to return to Scot- 
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laud. Tlu»eu}>on Munro was taken prisoner by 
Monk in 1648, was confined in the Tower of 
London for five years, and thereafter lived on 
his wife’s estates in Ireland. 

MTTNBO, Robert (1835- ). A Scottish 

anthropologist and archaeologist. He was born 
in Kosa-shire and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, studying medicine He was 
a practicing physician at Kilinainock until 
1886, after which he devoted lumself entirely 
to prehistoric archaeology. He was lecturer on 
aicliicology in 1888 and 1010 at Glasgow and on 
anthropology at Edinliuigh in 1011, and from 
1888 to 181)0 was secretary of the Society of 
Antn^uaries of Scotland At Edinbuigh he 
founded the Munro lectureship on anthropology 
and prehistoric arclueology. Munro wrote: 
Ancient ficottish Lakc-Dwellrngs .or Crannogs 
(1882); The Lake-DweUmgs of Europe (1890, 
in French, 1008) , Rambles and Studies %n 
Bosnia- Met zegouna and Dalmatia (1895, 2d 
ed., 1000), Prehistoric Problems (1897), Pre- 
historic Scotland (1800), Man as Arhst and 
Sportsman in the Paleolithic Period (1904); 
Munro Lectures Paleolithic Man (1912, de- 
livered 1911 at Edinburgh) ; Prehistoric Bntain 
(1914) 

MtJNRO, Sir T'iiomas (1761-1827) A Brit- 
ish soldier and administrator. He was born 
in Glasgow and was educated at the univcisity 
there. Having decided to enter the seiwice of 
the East India Company, he went to Madras 
in 1780, but was soon compelled to serve in the 
campaign against Ilyder Ali (q.v.). After 
further raihtaiy service, chiefly under Lord 
Cornwallis, Munro had his first experience as 
an administrator, though in a suboidinate posi- 
tion, m Baramahal, a district coded in 1792 by 
Tippu Salnb (qv.), son of ITyder All. His 
sound judgment, togetlier with his attentive 
sympathy with the natives, was shown m a 
numbei of refoims which ultimately were 
adopted throughout a large part of Bntish 
India Chief among tJiese was tlie ryotwar 
land tenure, pioviding for small holdings from 
the governnieiit by paying a land tax Another 
test of his ability was found as adnimistiator 
successive!} of the Caiiaia, Ballari, Cuddapah, 
and Karri 111 districts, and the Palnad, He put 
down rebellion, siippiessc^d crime and extortion, 
and applied his enliglitcned ideas with vigor 
and success llis sound views as to the larger 
policy l)y which the East India Company could 
maintain its power while governing with justice 
brought him into close consultation with tlie 
aulhonties m London, to which he rc'turned in 
1807, remaining there seven years. Again, in 
1814, he went to Madias for the purpose of 
organizing a judicial and police system He 
took part in the second Mnhratta wai, aft^r 
winch he W’cnt once more to England, returning 
In 1819 as go\einor of Madras This position he 
hold until 1820 Consult John Bradshaw, Life 
of Sir Thomas Munro, in the ‘‘Rulers of India 
Seiios” (London, 1804) 

MUNRO, WiEFBET) Harold (1849- ). An 

American historian, brother of Dana C. Munro 
He was born at Bristol, K. I , and was educated 
at Brown University (A.B., 1870; A.M , 1873) 
and at Freiburg and Heidelberg. He w’as a 
master (1870-71) and presid^^nt (1881-89) of 
Dc Veaux College at Niagaia Falls, N, Y.; 
associate principal of 8t Markus School at Salt 
Lake City (1871); spent 1873 in South and 
Central America; and in 1875-79 served as 


principal of the Le Roy (N. Y.) Academic 
Institute. At Brown he was associate professor 
of history and director of university extension 
in 1891-99, arid professor of European history 
from 1899 until his retirement in 1911. He 
18 author of The History of Bristol, R 1 
(1880), Picturesque Rhods Island (1881); 
The Most Successful American Prii ateer 
(1913) ; Some Legends of Mount Hope (1915) ; 
and is editor of VrorU- of IF. H. Piescott (22 
vols, 1005-06) and Record Book of the Rhode 
Island Society of Mayfioicer Descendants (1911) 

MUNRO, William Bknnett (1875- ) 

An American autlionty on municipal govern- 
ment. He was hoin at Almonte, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and was educated at Queen’s University, 
Kingston (B.A., 1895, MA., 1896), Edinburgh 
(LL.B., 1808), Harvard (PhD., 1900), and 
Berlin (1900-01) He was instiuctor in his- 
tory and political science at Williams College 
in 1901-04, and at Harvaid lie served as in- 
structor in government m 1004-06, as assistant 
professor in 1006-12, and thereafter as pro- 
fessor of municipal government lie became 
president of the Harvard Cooperative Society, 
university editor of the Harvard Graduates^ Mag- 
amne, and associate editor of the American Polit- 
ical Sen nee Reineu He is author of Canada 
and British Rorth America (1904), The Seign- 
iorial System in Canada (1907), Documents 
Relating to the Seigniorial Tenure (1908); 
The Government of European Cities (1009), 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall (1911); 
Govci'nmcnt of American Cities (1912; new cd , 
1013). 

MUNROE, mfin-ro', Charles Edw’^ard (1849- 
) An \merican chemist and educator. He 
w^as born at Cambridge, Mass , graduated from 
the Lawrence Scientific School (Harvard) in 
1871, and in the same year became assistant in 
chemistry. From 1874 to 1886 he was professor 
of chemistry at the United States Naval Acad- 
(‘iny, and then devoted himself to the study of 
explosives In 1886 he was appointed chemist 
to the torpedo corps at Newport, R. I., and in 
1892 received a chair in chemistry and the post 
of senior dean in Columbian (now George Wash- 
ington) UniveiBity. He served as presidtmt of 
the American Clumiical Society in 1898, and was 
special agent of the United States Census Bu- 
leau in 1000, 1905, and 1910 Munioe iuvf>nted 
a smokeless powder, and attained a reputation 
as an authority on explosives His publications 
include* An Index to the Literature of Explo- 
sives (1880), Lectures on Chermstry and Ex- 
plosives (1888), A Pr'imer on Explosives for 
Coal Miners (1000, 1911) 

MUNROE, Henry Smith (1850- ). An 

American mining engineer. He was born in 
Brooklyn and w^as educated at Columbia Uni- 
versity (ME., 1869; PhD, 1877). He served 
as an assistant geologist of the Ohio Static 
Geological Survey in 1870-71 and as assistant 
chemi‘<t of the United States Department of 
Agiiculture in 1870-72, participated in a 
geological survey of Yezo, Japan, in 1872-75; 
and w*as professor of geology and mining at the 
llniversity of Tokyo in 1875-76 At Columbia 
he was adjunct professor of surveying and prac- 
tical mining m 1877-91 and professor of mining 
until his retirement in 1915, a member of the 
university council after 1895, and dean of the 
faculty of applied sciences in 1897-99. He was 
president of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America in 1908-09 and of the 





Society for the Promotion of En^neerini? Edu- 
cation in 190{) 

MX7NBOE, Ktkk (1850- ). An Ameri- 

can writer of books for boys, born near Prairie 
du Chien, Wis He studied civil engineering at 
Harvard and while professionally engaged on 
the routes of the Northern and the Southern 
Pacific railways gained material for many of 
his tales. Afterward he w^orked for various 
newspapers in New York City, and was the first 
editor of Harper^s Round Table (1879-82). 
After his marriage to a daughter of Amelia 
Barr, the> novelist, he went to reside in southern 
Florida, a district that often colored his writ- 
ings, which include* The Flamingo Feather 
(1887), Dorymates (1889, new ed., 1903); Cah 
and Caboose (1892, new ed , 1913) , Canoemates 
(1892; new ed , 1903), Raftmates (1893, 

1903) , The Fur ScaVs Tooth (1893) , At War 
with Pontiac (1895) , With Crockett and Bowie 
(1897); Under the Qieat Bear (1900), The 
Belt oj f^even Totems (1901), The Outcast 
Wan nor (1905), For the Mikado (1900). 

MXJN'SEE. A suhtribe of the Helawaie 
(qv), originally constituting one of the three 
great divisions of that tribe and dwelling along 
the uppci streams of the Delaware Ilivei and 
the adjacent countiy in New York, New* Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania They w'eie considcied the 
most warlike portion of the tribe and assumed 
the leadership in war councils Fioin their 
principal totem they were frequently called the 
Wolf tribe of the Delaware They were prom- 
inent in the early history of New York and New 
Jersey, being among the first tribes of that 
region to meet the whites. By a noted fraudu- 
lent treaty known as the Walking Purchase, the 
main body was forced to remove from the 
Delawaie Piver about the year 1740. They 
settled on the Susquehanna, on lands assigned 
them by the Iroquois, but soon afterwaid moved 
westwaid and joined the main Dolaw*are tribe 
on the Ohio River, wutli whom tlie gi eater por- 
tion eventually became incorpoi ated. A con- 
siderable body, W'ho were converted by the 
Moravian missionaries, diew off from the rest 
and formed a separate organization, most of 
them lemoving to Canada during the Revolution 
Others joined the Ojibwa and Stoekbridge In- 
dians The majority w^ere incorporated in the 
Delaw*aro, wdtli wdiom they participated in their 
subseqiumt wars and removals Those w'ho still 
keep the name of Munsec arc in three bands, 
two of winch an* consolidated with other tribal 
fragments, so that no separate census is avail- 
able These tubes aie the Munsces of the 
Thames, Ontario, Canada; Muiisee (or Chris- 
tian) and Chippew^a, northeastern Kansas, and 
Stoekbiidge and Munsee, Green Bay Agency, 
Wis According to the census of 1910 there are 
71 in the United States 

MUNSELL, munVd, Joel (1808-80) An 
American editor, publisher, and antiquary, born 
at Northfiold, Mass He settled in Albany, N Y., 
in 1827, as a printer, and pas'^ixl fiom that 
occupation to journalism. He subsequently be- 
came the editor of various publications, among 
w*hicb wx‘re the \ew Tork t^tafe Meehanic, the 
Ladifs Maqarine, and the New England Bis- 
iorieal and Genealogical Register. Ho rendered 
valuable services to the cause of American his- 
tory by publishing the Annals of Albany (10 
vols , 1849-59), Collections on the History of 
Albany*' {4 vols, 1855-57); and a series of 
hooks, some of considerable value known as the 


"Mimsell Historical Series” The owner of a 
very large collection of books on the history of 
printing in the United States, Munscll wrote 
Outlines of the History of Printing (1839) and 
A Chronology of Paper and Paper- Making 
(1856; 3d ed‘, 1876) 

MITNSEY, niun'si, Frank Andrew (1854- 
) An American publisher, born at Mercer, 
Me. In 1882 he established at New York City 
the Golden Argosy, afterward changed to the 
Argosy In 1889 he founded Munseifs Weekly, 
which he changed to the monthly Munsey^s 
Magazine in 1891 The last-named periodical 
was the pioneer among ten-cent magazines. He 
also founded the Puritan and the Junior Mun- 
sey, and some time after purchased the Wash- 
ington Times (1901) , the New' York Daily 
NewSy w'hich he condueted from 190l to 1904; 
the Boston Jonmol (1902); the Baltimore 
Aews; the Philadelphia Evening TimeSy which 
w'as discontinued in 1914, and the New York 
Press. He became* publisher also of the All- 
Rtory Magazine, the Scrap Book, the Cavalier, 
the* Railroad, and Current Mechanics. When the 
new' Pia^gressive party was organized in 1912 
Munsey became one of its most ardent support- 
ers and one of the largest contributors to its 
campaign expenses Ho is author of Afloat in a 
Great City (1887), The Bot/ Broler (1888); 
tender Fire (1800); Deiringforth (1894). 

MUNSON, mfin'aon, James Eugene (1835- 
190()) An American inventor, born at Paris, 
Oneida Co , N Y He studied for a time at 
Amherst, then removed to New York City, where 
he became a court stenographer, a position 
w’hich he held for more than 30 years. He 
formulated the Munson system of stenography 
and inventi^d an automatic typesetting machine 
and a mechanism for operating typewriting 
machines by telegraph His publications in- 
clude* Complete Phonographer (1866; rev ed , 
1894), Dietionaty of Practical Phonography 
(1874, 2d ed , 1906), The Phrase-Book of 
Practical Phonography (1889) , Phonographic 
Dictation Book (1904); A Shorter Course in 
Munson Phonography (1901; 2d ed., rev., 1912) 

MttNSTER, m\m'ster. The capital of the 
Prussian Province of Westphalia, situated in 
a level district on the Aa and on tlie Dortipuiid- 
Ems Canal, 65 miles northeast of Diisseldoif 
(Map German}, B 3) The town is rnediieval 
in appoaraii(*c, wdth its ancient gabled buildings, 
old Renaissance houses, rococo dwellings of the 
eighteenth century, arcaded markets, and shaded 
all^^es The site of the foimer lortihcdtions, 
which divided the old and new* townis, has been 
converted long since into pionicnadcs Munster 
has many chinches, of wdiich two are prominent 
— St. Lambert’s and the cathedral The* former 
is a graceful, pleasing structure It is Gothic, 
dates from the fourte(*ntli century, has beeji 
restored in recent times (since 1868), and 
possesses a majestic now tower 312 feet high 
The church is associated wdth the history of the 
Anabaptists in the sixteenth century Tlio 
cathedral (thirteenth century) is a striking 
edidee, but disfif^ured with modern decorations 
The imposing Gothic church of Our Lady 
((*.1340) also mciita mention as wdl as the 
beautiful Romanesque tow'er of St Ludger’s 
(1170) 

The Rathaus is a handsome, gabled, four- 
teenth-century Gothic structure The Peace of 
Westphalia was signed in it in 1648, in a 
(.anoiis ruoni called the Fried on ssaal, v?^!cli con- 
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tains portraits said to have been painted by 
Terburg Among the interesting old buildings 
are also the Renaissance Weigh House; the 
Renaissance Stadtkeller, the headquarters of 
the iCunstverem, with pictures of minor value; 
and the Schuhhaus, or the ancient guildhall of 
shoemakers. The castle (1767) was formerly 
tlie episcopal residence and is now occupied by 
civil officials. In its grounds is a botanical gar- 
den The government offices, the law courts, 
and the attractive Gothic post office are modern, 
llie modem Ludgerus Fountain is adorned with 
interesting religious statues. The Roman 
Catholic university, which ceased to exist as 
such in 1818, when the institution was reduced 
to a theological and a philosophical faculty 
(which figured as the Academy of Munster 
from 1843), was revived in 1902 hy the estab- 
lishment of a faculty of law (See Mu.nster, 
University of ) Other educational institu- 
tions include three Gymnasia, a Realgymnasuim, 
a Realschule, etc. Nottnvorthy also aio the 
royal pedagogical seminary, a seminary for 
priests, a museum of Christian art. There is 
a notable ;wological garden, which is much 
frequented by the citizens and contains an an- 
tiquarian tollection The industrial products 
of Munster include leather, linen and cotton 
fabrics, starch, tlircad, and sugar There are 
also eaniage woiks, breweries, and distilleries 
A large trade is cairied on in the produce of 
the country The population in 1871 ‘v>as 24,- 
815, m 1901, 63,776, in 1903 certain suburbs 
were annexed to the commune, so that the 1905 
census showed 81,439 inhabitants, of whom 
58,632 were retuined as Roman Catholic and 
10,711 as Evangelical; the 1910 census disclosed 
a population of 90,254. 

History. Munster had its oiigin in a cele- 
brated monastery which appears as early as the 
time of Charles the Great. A consideiable set- 
tlement sprang up aiound the monastery m the 
first part of the twelfth century The town 
received municipal riglits about 1180, and in 
the course of many years the inhabitants suc- 
ceeded in vindicating their liberties as against 
thou feudal lords, the bishops of Munster, lu 
the thiiteenth century Munster entered the 
Hanseatic League lu the fifteenth century it 
becafiie a centre of learning and religious life, 
and during the Reformation sufi’ered gieaily 
from the strife of parties In 1533 Munster 
f(‘ll into the power of the Anabaptists, whose 
leader, the celebiaied John of Leyden (qv.), 
erected the city into a kingdom of Zion with 
himself as sovereign (1534) The city was 
taken by tli(‘ Bishop in the following year, ^and 
.John of Leyden was put to deatli Against the 
ambitious and warlike Bernhard of Galen, 
Bishop of Minister, the city caiiied on a 
desperate struggle in defense of its rights, but 
it was finally compelled to submit with the loss 
of almost all its liberties (1661). The bishopric 
of Munster, which held a prominent place 
among the ecclesiastical states of tlie old Ger- 
man Empire and embraced a tenitory^ of nearly 
4000 squaic miles, was secularized in 1803. 

MTTNSTEB, mfin'st^r. The largest of the 
four provinces of Ireland, occupying the south- 
west part of that country and bounded north 
by Connaught, east by Leinster, and west and 
south by the Atlantic ( Map : Ireland, C 7 ) . It 
eontains the six counties of Clare, Cork, Kerry, 
Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford. Area, 
9S32 square miles. Pop, 1841, 2,404,460; 1901, 


1,070,188; 1911, 1,035,495, almost entirely 

Roman Catholics. 

M'Q'NSTEB, Sebastian (1489-1652). A 
German theologian and geographer. He was 
boin at Tngelheim, studied at Heidelberg and 
Tubingen, and in 1529 left the Catholic church 
for the Reformed He was professor of theology 
and Hebiow at Heidelberg until 1536, wdien lie 
became professor of mathematics at Basel He 
edited in 1534-35 the first Hebrew Bible to 
appear under the care of a German But his 
chief work was his Cosmoqraphm (1544), a 
geography' which was translated into Italian, 
French, and Latin, and passed through 24 edi- 
tions in 100 years. 

MUNSTER, in\m'8t5r. University of Oik* 
of the moie recentlv established Prussian uni- 
versities, althougli historically it is connected 
w'ith numerous eflorts to establish such an in- 
stitution 111 Munster The Jesuits conducted 
theie in 1588 the Gymnasium Paiilinum, and 
university' pruilegos were obtained fiom the 
Pope in 1629 and from the Emperor in 1631, 
without, how^evei, much result Another papal 
bull was obtained in 1773, but war and lack of 
endow ments pi evented anv' advance, w inch w^as 
further delayed bv the establishment of the 
Unneisity of Bonn in ISOS An Akademisehe 
Lehianstalt wais maintained af Munster, with 
ehaiis in law’ and theology (Catholic) TSTevv 
chairs w'ore added tiom time to time after 
1875, togetlier wuth museums, lahonatones, and 
other (‘quipinent In 1900 funds wTie raised by 
the eity and the Proviiiei* of Westphalia, in 
1902 the faculties of theology, jilnlosophy, and 
law and political science were given the rank 
of iiinversity, which in 1907 received the title of 
the Westfalische Wilhelms-Universitdt A com- 
plete medical faculty has not yet been estab- 
lished. but five semesters of medical w’ork are 
provided The enrollment in 191.3 w^as 2356 
The iiniveisity libiary contains 224,709 volumes, 
about 175,000 jiamphlets, as well as a large 
number of meunabiila and manuscripts 

MttNSTERBERG, muii'ster-berK, TTttoo 
(1863-1916) A German- American psychologist, 
born in Hanzig lie received the degree of Pli 1). 
at Leipzig in 1885 and that of M D at Heidel- 
bcig two yeais afterward and taught psychol- 
ogy at Freiburg for five years (1887-92). In 
1892 he became piofessor of psychology and 
diicctoi of the psycliological l«iboi atones at 
flaivaid University' Tn 1910-11 he was Hai- 
vaid exchange professoi at the Universitv of 
Berlin. Muiisterberg seived as president of the 
American Psychological Association (1898) and 
as vice president of the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences (St Louis, 1904) and of 
the International Philosophical Congress ( Hei- 
delheig, 1908). Munsterberg was the oiganizer 
and first director of the Amerika-Institut of 
the German Government (1910-11) and became 
a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences His early inteiests were mainly in 
the field of physiological psychology, hut in 
later years he dev'oted himself in part to piob- 
lems of idealistic philosophy and in part to the 
application of psychological laws to the pi oblems 
of everyday life As a result of the latter in- 
teiest he published a number of books in 
popular style dealing with the psychology of 
testimony, of medicine, of education, etc , and 
he finally undertook a systematie* treat- 
ment of applied psychology undei the name 
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of psycho'techmcs. His more important pub- 
lications are: Die Willenshatydlung (1888); 
Oedankennhertragung (1889); Der Ursprvng 
der Sitthohkett (1880); Beitrage zm expert- 
mentellen Psychologie (1891); Psychology and 
Life (1899); OrundzUge (lei Psychologie 
(1900), American Traits (1901); The Ameri- 
cans (1904) ; Eternal Life (1905) , i^cicnce and 
Idealism (1906); On the Witness Stand 
(1907); Psychotherapy (1908); Philosophic 
dcr Werte (1908) , The Eternal Values (1909) ; 
Psychology and the Teacher (1909), 'imcrican 
Prohlevis (1910), Psychology and Industrial 
Efficienag (1912) ; A met loan Patriotism (1913) , 
Grundzugc dcr Psychotechnik (1914), Psy- 
chology. Genet al and Applied (1914); The War 
and America (1914), The Peace and Kmei tea 
(1915). Aftci 1903 Munsterberg edited the 
Harvard Psych/ilogical Studies 

MttNSTEB-LEDENBtlRG, mvn'ater-la'den- 

bprK, Ernst Friedrich Herrert, Count zu 
(1766-1839) A Hanoverian statesman He 
was boin at Osnabrilck, studied at Gottingen, 
and in 1788 entered the goverinrn'iital service of 
Hanover For three yeais (1801-04) he was 
Ambassador to St Petersburg, and as Cabinet 
Minister at London immediately afterward did 
much to bring about the entente between Russia 
and England against Napoleon In 1813-14 he 
was at the h<‘ad(jiiarters ot tlie allied forces, and 
he was a member of the Vienna (Jongr6‘ss (1814- 
15) In Cterinany liis programme was piogies- 
Hive, but anti-Pruhsian , the constitution of tin* 
Kingdom of Hanover and its formation in tlie 
midst of Piufisia may lx* considered typical of 
bis policy In 1831 Miinsici ictiied from ollici* 
Consult Hoimavr, fJ. F H (haf Jfanstet (dena, 
1875) 

MCttNSTER-LEDEUrBUBa, (iEoito HtRBbUT. 

Count zr, also Baron oe (iRorruAus and 
pRiNCi: OF Herne RLRG (1820-1902) A Geiman 
diplomat, son of the foi<‘going, born in London, 
England lie was educated at Bonn, Heidelberg, 
and Gottingen, seivc'd for a tune in the first 
chamber of the Ilanoveiian Parliament, and 
from 1857 to 1865 was Envoy Extiaoidinaiy of 
the Goveinnient of Ilanovei at the court of St 
Peteisburg Aftei the annexation of Hanover 
to Prussia 111 1806 he declaied himself pro- 
Prussiaii, and from 1807 was a member of the 
Cpper House He lepreseiited Goslar 111 the 
Diet of the Nonth Goiman Confederation fiom 
1807 to 1870 and in the German Reiehstag fiom 
1871 to 1873 He became Ambassador at Lon- 
don in 1873, at Pans in 1885, and in 1900 
retired from the diplomatic seivice In 1899 he 
w'as a member of the Peace Confeience at The 
llagui' Ho wrote several works on eonteinpo- 
lary German and continental public ailairs, in- 
cluding Politische Skizzen uhet die Ijagi Etiropas 
vom Wiener Kongress his zur Gmienuart (1807) 
and Det norddeuisehe Bund und dessen Febet- 
gang zu einem deutsehen Heiche (2d ed , 1808). 

MXTH’TAH'EB; moon'ta-nar', En Ram6n 
(1205-1336) A Spanish chionicler, boin at 
Peralada iii Catalonia He became a wandering 
soldier and minstrel and lor 30 years led an 
adventurous life, serving with Roger de Flor in 
Sicily (1300), with the celebrated Almogdvares 
against Asia Minor, and becoming Governor of 
Gallipoli and later of Jerba Returning to 
Catalonia, he began in 1325 to write in Catalan 
the history of the princes of Aragon from the 
time of James the Conqueror to the coronation 


of Alfonso IV This chronicle of great events, 
of which he was an eyewitness, is valuable for 
the history of his time and is remarkable for its 
aceuiacy It remained in manuscript until the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Tlie most 
ancient editions of the original* are those of 
Valencia (1558) and Barcelona (1562). Tlie 
former is entitled Chronica 0 descmpcio dels feis 
e hazanges del inelyt JGy Don Jaume Primer 
. • • c de molts de sos dcsacndtnSf etc. It has 
been translated into German, Italian, and 
French. Karl Lanz published an edition of the 
uiiginal in 1844, ChroniL des edlen En Ramon 
Muntaner (vol viii, Bibliothek des literarischen 
ViTcins in Stuttgart, 1844) Consult also the 
edition by A. de Bofarull (Barcelona, 1860) 
MUN^HE, mvn'tc, Gerhard Peter Frants 
IV^ iLHELM (1849- ) A Norwegian decora- 

tive pamtei and illustrator, boin in Elverum 
lie was educated 111 Christiania, Dusseldorf, 
Munich, and Pans Returning home (1883) as 
a pronounced realist, he painted the linUiaiit 
‘•Haymaking” (1884), “The Peasant's Garden” 
(1886), and “From Eggedal” (1888), all in 
Clinstiania Gallery As a result of his studies 
of Old Norse ait he exhibited m 1893 “Eleven 
Fantasies Illustiating Norwegian Fairy Talcs,” 
decorative watei colors, among which are 
“Afiaid ill the Dark,” “The Lovers,” and “The 
Horse of the Goddess Hcl.” ITiese were repro- 
duced in tapestry and became v'cry popular In 
the Royal Castle, Christiania, hang his “State- 
Tapestiios” (“The Golden Portal,” “King Sigurd 
and Baldmn”) Munthe decorated residences, 
ait institutions, and King Haakon's Hall, Ber- 
gen, and illustrated, among other books, Snorri's 
Saga “P'rora Nitedal” (1905, Chiistiania Gal- 
lery) and “Bergen from PHoif]eldet” are repre- 
sentativ'e of his later landscapes 
MXJNTHE, Ludvig (1841-96). A Norwe- 
gian landscape painter, born at Aaroen, near 
Bergen He was first givTn instruction by 
Sehiertz, a German painter and architect at 
Bergen, and then became a pupil of Flamm at 
Dusseldoif, which he subsequently selected for 
his permanent lesidence A thoroughly realistic 
tieatment chaiactenzes his paintings, of wdiieh 
autumn and winter scenes in stormy or gloomy 
weather, forest and coast views form the pre- 
vailing usnlqeets, and which may he ]udged by 
such specimens as a “Pine Forest in Winter” 
(1870), Hamburg Gallery; “Wood Interior in 
Wintei, with Stags” (1878), National Gallery, 
(liristiania, v\hieh was awarded the gold medal 
in Pans, “Birch Wood m Autumn” (1886) and 
“Autumn in Holland” (1895), both in National 
(hillery, Beilin He was appointed Swedish 
court paintei and Prussian professor. 

MUNT'JAC (Javanese name) Any of a 
gmiiis {Cervulus) of small Oriental deer which 
dwell solitarily in the ]ungle and whoB<‘ young 
are spotted The species best known is that of 
India, called barking deer by Anglo-Indian 
sportsmen, or kakar {Cervulus muntjnc) by 
the Hindustani. It is a little larger than a roe- 
buck Its lyrate antlers are peculiar in that 
they rise from pedicels about 5 inches high, or 
as long as the antler itself, and have only one 
sliort basal s^iur The female has no antlers, 
nor has she the great exposed upper canine 
tusks, which, like those of the musk, are the 
effective weapons of the bucks in their fights. 
Allied species, some with smaller horns, are 
found in China and the Malayan islands, and an 
interesting fossil genus { Anuphitragulm) , in- 
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habiting Tertiary Europe, was totally hornless 
in both sexes. See Plate of Fallow Dejob, 
Musk, etc., with the article Deeb. 
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Mti’NTZ, mynts, Charles Aciulle (184(i- 
). A French agricultural chemist, brother 
of Eugene Muntz. He was born at Sulz, Alsace, 
studied under Boussingault at Pans, and after 
acting as his assistant for 10 years, succeeded 
him as director of the chemical laboratories of 
the Institut National Agronomique. Muntz be- 
came a member of the Institute of France. The 
reports of his investigations, published largely 
in Annales de V Institut National Agronomique^ 
Annales Agronomique^ Annales de la f^cience 
AgronomiquCi and Comptes Rendus de VAcor 
demie des f^ctences, include important contiihu- 
tions to such diverse 8ub,iects as nitrification; 
soils, fertilizers, and plant nutrition ; foods, 
feeds, and animal nutrition; viniculture; irriga- 
tion, and Bewage purification and utilization 
in agriculture. Muntz was associated with 
8chlo8ing in some of the earliest work on 
nitrification, and together they were the first 
(1877) to establish by experiment the true na- 
ture of nitrification, viz., that it is a biological 
rather than a purely chemical process. He made 
feeding experiments with large numbers of cattle 
and horses, and vinicultural experiments in a 
large number of vineyards, publishing impor- 
tant reports on these subjects {Recherches su) 
V alimentation des rhevaux, with Girard, 1884, 
and Les vignesy 1895). With Guard he is the 
joint author of a large treatise on fertilizers, 
Les engrms (1888-91). Other subjects ufion 
which Miintz and bis associates published 
notable reports are the efiect of late irrigation 
on grapes (1899), agricultural value of the 
soils of Madagascar (1901), nitre and the na- 
tional defense (1905), intensive nitrification 
and high-yioldin^ nitre beds (1907), difl'usion of 
fertilizer salts in the soil (1908), purification 
of sewage by means of peat beds (1909). 

lltlNTZ, EuaftPTK (1846-1902). A Fmicli 
art critic, brother of Charh's Achille Miintz, 
born at Sulz, Alsace. He took Taine’s place as 
professor of the history of art at the Eeole 
Nationale des Tkiaux-Arts, w’here he lectured 
from 1885 to 1893 and filled other important 
positions. One of the first ih Franot» to treat 
the history of art as a science, he made a 
specialty of Italian art, and the following works 
are of unique value Notes snr les mosalques 
de VJtaiie ^1874^92) Lest arts h la oentx des 


popes pendant Je XVhme et le XVlhme sibole 
(1878-98); Raphael (1881, revised, 1885; new 
ed., 1900, Eng. ed., London, 1882) ; Les precui*^ 
seurs de la Renaissance (1881); Histoire de 
la tapisaene (1882; 5th ed., 1903) • Etudes sur 
Vhistotre de la petnture et de IHconog) aphie 
ohr^tiennes (1882); Uistoire de Vart pendant 
la Renaissance (3 vols , 1888-95); Lionard de 
Vinci (1899), P^trarque (1901). He also con- 
tributed important articles to the (Uizctte des 
Beaux- Arts and other periodicals, and was a 
membei of both the Academy and the Superior 
Council of the Fine Arts 
MttNZEB, mijn'tser, Thomas (c.1489-1525) . 
A religious enthusiast, communist, and popular 
leader of the German Tleformation, born at Stol- 
berg in the Harz Mountains. He acquired a 
good knowledge of theology, taught at Asehers- 
leben and Halle, became in 1519 chaplain of a 
nunnery at Beutwitz, and in the following year 
reci'ived a call as preacher to Zwuckau. There 
he gaimxl great popularity by his attacks on 
the monastic and mendicant orders. In 1521 he 
was compelled to leave the town, and went to 
Bohemia, where his preacliing, however, met 
with little sympatliy. Jn 1523 he became pastor 
at Allstedt in Thuringia, married a nun who 
had abjured her vows, and carried on his pas- 
toral work in full sympathy with tlie advanced 
repiesentatives of the Tleformation He was an 
ardent champion of Geiman nationality, and 
was the first to substitute German lor Latin in 
the liturgy. He stood in close touch with Carl- 
stadt and shared the latter’s radical ideas In 
time he developed a fanatic mysticism whose 
chief tenet was the validity of iniiei revelation, 
and he attacked as “new jiapists" those re- 
formers who set up the gospel aho\(‘ personal 
justification. His ideas partook also of a 
jiolitical and social nature, he pleached the 
speedy coming of God’s kingdom on earth, and 
sought to organize the peasants and the aitisans 
of the towns into secret associations looking, it 
18 asserted, to the destruction of all authority 
and the establisli merit of communal property. 
In August, 1524, he was expelled fiom Allstedt 
and betook himself to Miihlhausen, w^here he 
joined forces with Heinrich Pfcifei, a renegade 
monk, who had succeeded in gaining great in- 
lluence over the lower classes Together they 
were driven fiom the city in Septemhei, and 
Mfinzer w^aiideied through soutliern Germany 
and Switzerland, forming clos^ lelations with 
the Anabaptist leaders and hastening in no 
small degre(‘ tlie peasant upi ising in those re- 
gions He returned to Muhlhansen in December 
and, with Pfeifer, w^ho had likewise* rediitered 
the city, assumed leadership of the discontented 
masses The old council was overthrown and a 
mwv council w^as installed under the control of 
Miinzer Mtlhlhauseii speedily became the centre 
of a violent agitation The opposition of the 
nobles was ineffectual , but at Frankenhausen, 
on May 15, 1525, Munzer’s peasant mob was 
almost annihilated by the force of Philip of 
Hesse, the Elector of Saxony, and the Duke of 
Brunswick. (See Peasant War ) Miinzer 
escaped from the battlefield, but was captured 
at Frankenhausen and taken to the castle of 
Heldrungen, where he w^as put to the torture. 
On May 25 he was decapitated at Mfiblhansen, 
together with Pfeifer and 24 other leaders of 
the peasants. Fanatic though he undoubtedly 
was, there is nothing to disprove Mfinzer’s 
warm Idve for the common people, w^hose cause 
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he upheld against Luther, accusing the latter 
of fawning on the German princes while seeking 
to appease the peasants with empty words about 
the responsibility of rulers to God. Consult; 
Strobel, Lehcn, Schfiften und Lehren Thomas 
Mibizers (Nuremberg, 1795) ; Seidemann, 
Thomas Munzer (Dresden, 1842) ; also critical 
bibliography and article by Alfred Stern in 
Allgem cine dciUsrhe Biographies vol xxiii 
(Leipzig, 1886) ; O. Meiz, Thomas Miinzcf und 
Heinrich Pfeiffer (Gottingen, 1889) , J. S. 
Schapiro, Bocial Reform and the Reformation 
(New York, 1909) 

MUNZINGER, m\in't^iiig-?r, Weunkr (18J12- 
75) A Swish traveler and linguist lie was 
bom at Olten, was (‘ducated at Bern. Munich, 
and Pans, and in 1852-5;! was connected with 
a mercantile establislinient at Alexandria, 
Egypt He was attached to the expedition of 
Von Heuglin in 1801, but quitted it when it 
leached noith Abyssinia, and in company with 
Kinzelbaeh exploi(*d an unknown territory In 
1862 he w^as pla< ed at the head of the Geiman 
exploring expedition, succeeding Heuglin, but 
was unable to ])em‘tiate tarthei than Koidofan 
In 1865 he was appointed British Consul at 
Massovvah and in the Anglo-Abyssinian War 
acted as a guide to the English forces, after 
w'hose withdiawal he leniained at Massowah as 
Consul in the Fiench seivice In 1870 he made 
a journey to southeast Arabia, and was ap- 
pointed liy the Khediie Governor of Massow^ah 
(1871) In 1872 lie was made Pasha and Gov- 
ernor-Geneial of the eastern Sudan, and in 1875 
was mortally wounded wdiile leading an ex- 
pedition against Abyssinia He publish(‘d 
Bitten und Recht <hr Bogos (1859) , Ostafuka- 
nischr Htndien (1804, 2d (m1 , 188;3) , \ ocahu- 
laire dc la lanquc Ticpe (1805), Die deuUche 
Expedition in Ostafnla (1865) 

MUONGS, inITo'ongz. A people w’ho, together 
with tlie Thos, also dwelling m noitheastern 
Tonkin and Annam and the adjoining parts of 
China, constitute, in tin opinion of some lead- 
ing anthropologists, one of the four chief groups 
of the Tai stock, of whicli the Siamese are the 
best-known inembeis The Farther Indian 
Muongs inhabit the basin of the Black River, 
and the Thos that of the Claire, wdiile the great 
mass of the primitive population of the Chinese 
provinces of Kwxingsi, southern Kweichow, 
northwa^stei n Kwangtung, eastern Yunnan, and 
perhaps also tin* Li* of the island of Hainan, be- 
long in this groiij) of primitive Tai peoples 
The Piieiin and Pu-tai of Annaraese Laos closely 
resemble in physical characteristics and lan- 
guage the Muongs of Tonkin A number of the 
Thos-Muongs tubes have methods of writing of 
their owm resembling those of the Laotians, and 
apparently not derived from Chinese, even in 
the case of the tubes of this group resident in 
China Inke some others of the iirimitive popu- 
lation of this part of the w^orld, they impress 
one as b(*ing rather non-Mongolian in physical 
charactiTS 4 heir eyes, especially, are often 
almost straight 

Bibliography. Baber, Tiavcls in Inland and 
Western China (London, 1882-86) , A. R 
Colquhoun, Across Chryse (ib, 1883): B C. 
Henry, Lmg^Xam (ib, 1886); Bourne, Journey 
in Bonthwestern China> (ib, 1888), Alexander 
Hosie, Three Years in Western China (ib., 
1890) : FrM^iic Garcin, An Toni in On an chez 
/c8 Muongs (Paris, 1891) 
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r tribe of Tupian stock (q.v.), residing along the 
g Amazon River, Brazil, from the confluence of 
t the Madeira as far as the PurOs. They were 
; formerly very formidable and hostile to the 
6 Portuguese, but were completely crushed by the 
i, Mundurued (q.v.) m 1788. Since that time 
1 some of them have come into the Portuguese 
a settlements for protection and have acquired a 
i rudimentary civilization, but those of the in- 
i terior and upon the PurUs are still in their 
L original savage condition Their houses, 
n grouped in small villages, are mere roofs sup- 
ported upon poles, without walls. They do not 
- cultivate the ground, but live upon fisli, game, 

s and wild fruits, using bows six feet long, spears, 

L, and well-made canoes They are much addicted 
[1 to a sort of narcotic snuff prepared from the 

,, seeds of a species of mimosa. They w^re for- 

f merly naked, but those near the settlements now 
t wear clothing. They carry on a trade with the 
1 Brazilians in sarsaparilla, turtle oil, and Brazil 
1 nuts, in exchange for cotton cloth, knives, spear 
1 and arrow heads. They are described as lazy, 
t drunken, dishonest, and quarrelsome, and are 
among the lowest of all the Amazonian tribes, 
t MURAD, moo'rad. The name of five Turkish 
r sultans See Amurath. 

** MURADABAD, mM'rfid-a-bdd', or MORA- 
® DAB AD. The capital of a district of the same 
® name, United Provinces, British India, on an 
'■ elevation on the right bank of the Ramganga, 
50 miles northw^est of Bareilly ( Map India, D 3) 
Its chief features are the great mosque, built in 
1631, an American Methodist mission church, 
' built m 1874, and the Anglican church of St 
Paul The cantonment and civil administrative 
offices are on the northwest Muradabad is noted 
for its engraved brass ware, has cotton factories 
^ and many printing establishments There is 
an extensive trade in sugar, wheat, rice, and 
other products of the district The town is ad- 
^ mmisteied by a municipal council of 23 mem- 
^ bers, 18 of whom are elected Muradabad was 
founded by Rustam Khan in 1625 The ruins 
^ of his fort, with brick walls from 4 to 6 feet 
^ in thickness, overlook the river Pop , 1901, 
75,128; 1911, 81,168 

MUR.^NA, mfi-r^'na A fish. See Moray. 

I MURAI CHtrZEN, moo'ri' chdii'z^n'. A 
Japanese physician and mathematician of the 
j eighteenth century. He wrote the KaishO 
Tcmpei 8amp6 (1765), which treated of the 
solution of numerical higher equations His 
, Bnmpd Doshi-mon (1781) is noteworthy because 
of its treatment of circulating decimals. 

, MU'RAL CIRCLE. An astronomical instru- 
f ment formerly used for measuring the declina- 
1 tioiis of stars. The principle of its construc- 
ts tion was somewhat similar to that now used for 
the meridian circle, by which it has been re- 
. placed. See Meridian * Circle. 

8 MURAL CROWN. In heraldry, a crown in 
1 the form of the top of a circular tower, masoned 
a and embattled, conferred on one who was the 
first to mount the walls of a besieged city and 
i to set up a standard there. 

MURAL DECORATION ( from Lat. muralis, 
!. relating to a wall, from muruSs OLat. mwruSs 
If Avail). Art applied to the adornment of wall 
r surfaces Wall painting in fresco, m oils, in 
, encaustic, figured sculpture in Ioav relief, col- 
z oied or plain, in stone, marble, terra cotta, or 
stucco mosaic compositions, marble incrusta- 
i tions, and sadile work, and wainscoting tn 
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©arv'^ed and paneled woodwork, are the principal 
modes used for the purpose. The term is com- 
monly made to include also, by extension, the 
decorative treatment of vaults and ceilinj^s, as 
well as walls. For details, consult the articles 
on the different varieties of mural d(*coration 8 : 
Relief Sculpture; Inlay; Fresco; Mosaic, 
also the general articles Decorative Art, In- 
terior Dec’oration. 

In ancient Egypt flat iindecorated 
walls were avoided; the internal surfaces of the 
temples and the external surfaces of pylons and 
walls w^ore converted into large grouped pic- 
tures, deeply incised, and with flat tints, graded 
according to the light, being delicate in the 
well-illuminated parts, heavier in the darker 
apartments. See Egyptian Art. 

Asia. Babylonia and Assyria had gieattT 
variety of method The walls were often di- 
vided horizontally into zones — a low^ei dado of 
sculpture, an upper one of painting Th(‘ sculp- 
ture w^as either of fine stone partly coloied (not 
entirely, as in Egypt), or of glazed tiles in 
relief, strongly coloK'd Thougli the tones were 
still fiat, more relief was given than in Egypt 
by the accentuation of outlines and details by 
heavy daik lines. CJold and otlier metals and 
rich hangings in ei eased the strength of tlie 
color scheme Tlie exteiior walls were often 
faeed with flat glazed tiles in massed colois, 
with the same result. See Babyixinian Art; 
Assyrian Art. 

Greece. The jirc-Hellenic Greeks seem to have 
used gypsum and plaster reliefs and w^all paint- 
ings in similar fashion to the Assyrians, and the 
Greeks of the historic period at first show signs 
of Oriental influence in the blight colors applied 
to gable, liieze, and uu'topc sculptuics, without 
the Oriental appreciation of coloi haimony. 
The polychromy of Greek architecture and 
seulptuie gradually, howwei, gave way to the 
use of plain sculpture* and to a rclnincc on the 
play of light and shade by means of projc'cting 
moldings and memheis in' place of pure surface 
decoration. Simplicity of method, reticence of 
style, plasticity of compohition, and delicacy of 
coloring were their eharaeteristics. Color w^as 
subordinated to form, and the decorated sur- 
faces were broken up usually into small units 
The predominance of external over internal 
effects helped to minimize the importance of 
Greek mural decoration. See Greek Art 

Borne. The Romans returned, with diffeient 
methods and a different style, to the Oriental 
and Egyptian idea of colored instead of plastic 
mural adornment, which ree(‘iv(*(l great impor- 
tance from their develo])ment of >ast inteiiors 
They adopted three prmeipal media, with in- 
creasing heaviness as the Knijure advanced — 
wall painting in freseo, mosaic painting, and 
marble incrustations The molding of decora- 
tions in low relief in the stueeo covering of 
walls and ceilings may he eonsidered chiefly as 
an adjunct to the painted decoration Tlie most 
characteristic of these three treatments was the 
use of rich Oriental and African marbles The 
interior w'alls of temples. Imperial thermoc and 
palaces, basilicas, and other buildings were 
(jovered to a considerable height in this way, 
while private houses werij generally confined to 
fresco work, (See Plate of Pompetav Mitral 
Decoration, under Decorative Art. ) Mural 
decoration oh stucco was often microscopic in 
scale, small compartments, and small scenes 
being juxtaposed without much central interest. 


and by attempts at perspective effects and 
different planes the effort w'as made to counter- 
act the confining effect of the walls of a room; 
to substitute pictures one could look into for 
flat decoiate*d surfaces. See Roman Art. 

Early Christian. In early Christian and 
Byzantine mural decoration one school adopted 
as its mam medium the new method of mosaic 
wall pictures (see Mosaic), which gave a richer 
muial color scheme than had ever been knowm 
m any style. C/astmg aside the Roman pic- 
turesqiieness, this school returned to the Oriental 
flat effects, but with tlie addition of glowing 
gold grounds and tlie depth given by the colored 
glass cubes an entire wall often became a single 
picture instead of an agglomeration of units. 
The advantage of Byzantine decoration was that 
the eve was leceived by and sank into its rich 
mosaic siii faces instead of being thrown back 
by shallow fresco coloring. The other school 
pieferied plain oi frescoed surfaces, this treat- 
ment W'as common m most of Syria, Asia Minor, 
north Africa, and Europe. Mural decoration 
in these regions for long after the decline of 
Rome was practically extinct where Byzantine 
influence did not exist P]ven in Byzantine art 
fresco painting tended in many places to dis- 
place mosaic. See Christian Art; Byzantine 
Arc 

Mohammedan. "J'he earliest special develop- 
ment of medueval decoration was m the Moham- 
medan woild, and it was one of great interest, 
rt used coloi v('rv generously, but also sculjiture 
in low’ relief, its effects were mainly those of 
tajiestry and other stuffs, oven wJien design was 
in the form of colorless car\ing 8 on the outside 
surface of a dome Geometric patterns were 
most piominent, floial forms, and very rarely 
human ffgures, characterizi* Persian art Glazed 
tiles w'cre specialties in Persia, geometric mo- 
saics in Egypt, colored stuccoes in Spain There 
W'as but little composition, grouping, or sub- 
division, the main plan w'as to cover the sur- 
faces completely witli more oi less uniformity 
Theie wa^re jiractically no plain surfaces and no 
heavy projections Such necessary projections 
as pendent] ves wcto bioken up into minute 
stalactites The effects w'ore iich and restful, 
oiten even hypnotic. H lie Oriental races ahvays 
letained the faeiilty of harmonious coloring, and 
used it to the full m mural decoration Though 
I elated to the Byzantine type, this style was far 
more intri(*ate and less well composed. See 
Mohammedan Art 

Medieeval. The medueval dixjorative mural 
work 111 Europe did not begin to take shape 
until the close of the eleventh century; its 
usual media were extremely simple, merely 
fresco painting and sculfiture in stone The 
multiplioity of styles makes any unity of cliar- 
aeterization, such as was possible in previous 
styles, quite impossible During the Roman- 
esque epoch polychromy of the walls was com- 
mon and even large cycles of frescoes were 
often painted, especially in Germany. In cen- 
tral and aoutlH‘rn Fiance the entire exterior 
fagades wx‘re often compositions in sculpture; 
in Tuscany and northern Italy effects of color 
on the exterioi were given by the use of marbles, 
terra cotta, and brickwork in patterns or 
courses. In certain regions, such as Sicily, Rome, 
and Venice, the Byzantine and Oriental rich 
color scheme, especially in the form of mosaic 
work, prevailed When, howwer, Eiuopean art 
beeaine Uiojougbly national izi-d and indigenous 
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in the Gothic period, Italy took a decided lead 
in the development of painted mural dworation 
in fresco which superseded all other methods. 
The reason for this was that the more logical 
Gothic art of the North, under French leader- 
ship, practically suppressed wall surfaces, and 
consequently mural decoration, in favor of de- 
tached ornamentation in stone, stained glass, 
and the like, owing to the framewoik system of 
Gothic architecture Italy, almost alone, did 
not^ abolish wall surfaces, consequently her 
painters, like Cimalnie and Giotto and their 
contemporaries and successors, could develop the 
primitive fresco woik of the Romanesque type 
into a really artistic scheme of muial decora- 
tion such as we see at Assisi, Florence, and 
Siena (iiand figured compositions, harmoni- 
ously grouped, wen* the characteristic of this 
Italian school Ricli bord(*rs sometimes fol- 
loW(*(i, sometimes contrasted with, the archi- 
tectural lines Above all* the coloiiiig was light 
and clear and the ellects flat and symbolic, the 
figures licing lather like silhouettes on a flat 
ground Sometimes tlieie wi'ie also grand ex- 
terior effects both of color and foiiii, as at 
Orvicto See Komatnesqtte Art, Gothic Art 
Renaissance The Hcnaissancc saw Italy still 
easily leading in mural decoration from Masac- 
cio to Rapliacl , the media w^ere even simpler 
than before, tor mosaics wcie cntiicly discaided 
and eflects of sculfiture and architectural mem- 
herment less freijucnt The climax m the »Sis- 
tme Chapel and RapliaeFs Staiizc was reached 
by a perfectly consistent senes of steps, some 
advantageous, sucli as the abandonment of the 
heavy architcctuial fiamowoiks of the Giot- 
tesque peiiod for simpler bordeis. some w^re 
disadvantageous, sueli as the attempts to do 
away with flat ellects by tlie introduction of 
perspective and a variety of planer in both en- 
vironment and figures The luggling with per- 
spective and anatomical ditlieiilties indulged m 
during the fifteenth eimtury by Paolo Uecello, 
Melozzo, and i\lant(‘gna h'd, in later days, to tlie 
exti,ivagaiic(*H of Correggio, Paolo Veionose, and 
Tiepolo It became the main ob|ect of painters 
of the sixteenth century to change the subdi- 
\isioiis of flat mural decoration into a senes of 
realistie framed vistas, and this mistaken real- 
ism was enqihasized by the use of oil instead of 
fresco colors, gn ing eflects of atmospheric per- 
spective h(‘sides the pievioualy at^quired linear 
persjiective See Hex aims axctc Art 
Modern. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth eoiituiy mural decoiation declined to very 
low estate In Fiance, however, the iiitluenee 
of the national seliool of fine arts and the gov- 
ernment patronage of the arts presoivi'd it from 
extinction, and the domination of classicism and 
tradition began towards 1840 to yield to a new 
and freshei spirit, exeiiijilitied ni the works of 
Hippolyte Flandrin Tin* deeoratne sense is 
more highly d(‘V(‘loped in France than elsewhere, 
and there has risim in Fiance a remarkable 
school of muial painting, w'hose inlluenee has 
bc'cn felt throughout the modern world Mod- 
ern French deeoiativc* painting i ejects the 
flatness and eoinentional conqiosition of the 
Italian fourteenth-century artists, inclining 
rather to the pictorial realism of tlie developed 
Renaissance schools, but it recognizes the dif- 
ference betw^een an easel picture applied to a 
wall or ceiling, and a decorative painting com- 
posed specially for an architectural setting. 
The most protninemt Tepresentatives during the 


nineteenth century were Hippolyte Flandrin, 
whose austere religious paintings excel in line; 
Paul Baudry, decorator of the Grand Opera, a 
follower of the High Renaissance; and greatest 
and most original of all mural painters of the 
nineteenth century, Puvis de Chavannes, who 
reverted to the flat decorative effects of Giotto. 

While Germany did much early in the cen- 
tury to study and revive mural painting, classical 
tradition tended to stifle originality, and no 
really great masters of tlie art have appeared. 
Cornelius (1783-1807) and Kaulbach (1805- 
74) made efl'orts to revive monumental mural 
painting, especially at Munich and Berlin, but 
their W'orks lack the real decorative spirit. In 
England there is little to show in the way of 
mural painting, the pieference there being 
usually for decoration by architectonic means 
and conventional ornament The fine oppor- 
tunity offered by the extensive frescoes of tlie 
Houses of Parliament failed to produce an art 
of tiiie decorative worth In Spain the eccen- 
tric* but pow(*rfiil genius of Goya (174(5-1828) 
asserted itscdf in the first third of the last 
eontuiy in ceiling paintings of great merit in 
Madiid, but he had no successors, and Spain 
and Italy arc (‘qually m arrears in this branch 
of art The pioneers of mural painting in the 
United States w’cie John La Fargo, whose im- 
poitant decoiative work in Trinity Church, 
Boston, began in 187(5, and William Morris 
Hunt, whose ceiling panels in the Assembly 
Hall of the New^ Yoik State capitol were under- 
takiui shortly afterward The Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago in 1893 not only gave 
extensive op])oitunity for mural painting, but 
piomoted an active public interest The well- 
knowm achievements of Sargent and Abbey in 
the Boston Public Library followed shortly 
afteiward The Videst opportunity w'as of- 

fcuc'd in the extensive decorations of the Con- 
gressional lubiary, Washington, in which many 
American painters and sculptors particijiated. 
These* were follow'ed by similar decorations in 
the Appellate Court Building, New Yoik, and 
especially in the State capitols of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania, the Federal 
Building at Ch’velarid, and the ('ourt House of 
Baltimore. Deeoiations of importance w'ere 

also comjileted for many private residences in 
New York and elsewdiere and in some of the 
cliurohes, notably that of tho Paulist Fathers 
in Newv Yoik, the interior of which contains a 
cycle of important sub)ects painted chiefly by 
Edward Laurel Harris Among the painters 
who have distinguished themselves in mural 
work are Kenyon Cox, Edwnn H Blaslifield, H 
O Rogers, Robert Blum, John W Alexander, 
and Violet Oakley, while others like Maitland 
Aimstrong and Frederic Ciowminsbield have 
adapted themselves rather to the important 
decorative accessories than to the figure sub- 
jects of muial painting Generally speaking, 
the productions of the Aineiican school are not 
lacking in technical ability, but are luxurious 
rather than austere in cliaracter and more 
suited to the ballrooms and salons of hotels 
and private bouses than to the halls of justice, 
government, and learning 

Modern mural decoration has generally aban- 
doned fresco painting in favoi of oil jiainting 
on canvas, attached to the wall with white lead. 
Fresco, tempera, encaustic, and water-glass 
painting are rarely attempted. Other forms of 
decoration have been revived and are largely 
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used, wainscoting, marble incrustation, mosaic, 
and inlay and stucco relief, and wall hanging 
in paper, tapestry, stamped leather, and other 
materials, besides other more purely architec- 
tonic methods of adornment, being widely used 
and with conspicuous success. 

Bibliography. No special works have been 
written upon the general subject, except practi- 
cal manuals for the use of painters, such as 
Thomas, Mural Decorations (London, 1869) , 
Crowninshield, Mural Painting (Boston, 1887) , 
F. H. Jackson, Mural Painting (New York, 
1904) , J. D. Grace, The Art of Color Decora- 
tion (ib., 1913). For niuial painting in Amer- 
ica consult the monogiaphs by Pauline King 
(Boston, 1902) and E II. Blashiicld (New York, 
1913). 

MUBAL PAINTING. See Mubal Deco- 

BATION. 

MURANO, moo-ra'n 6 . A town in the Prov- 
ince of Venice, Italy, on an island in the Vene- 
tian lagoon, miles north of Venice (Map. 
Italy, G 2). It has the twelfth-ceiituiy ca- 
thedral of San Donato, the basilica of St. IVtei, 
the Martyr, with a jiainting by Bellini The 
town has been, since the tliiiteenth ceiituiy, the 
seat of the Venetian glass industry and contains 
a museum of glass pioducts It is a centre for 
the production of false lewels. Pop, (com- 
mune), 1901, 5150; 1911, 5805 

MITRAT, mv'ra', Joachim (1767-1815) A 
celebrated FrencJi caNaliy leadei, King of 
Naples from 1808 to 1815 He waf? bom March 
25, 1767, being the son of a well-to-do innkeeper 
at La-Bastide-Fortuniere, n(‘ar Caliors, in 
France. He was intended for the pnesthood 
and commenced the study of tluHilogy and canon 
law at Toulouse, but soon enlisted m a ca\alry 
regiment. Being dismissed for insuboidiiiation 
after two years of seiviee, he returned to liis 
home, and later pioceeded to Pans, ulicre be 
obtained admission into the constitutional 
guard of Louis XVI. On the outbreak of the 
Revolution he was made a sublieutenant in a 
cavalry regiment, and a little later aid-de-camp 
to General IIu^ His gallantry and his extreme 
republicanism soon won him the rank of 
colonel He served wdth distinction under 
Bonaparte in Italy and Egypt. He finally rose 
to be general of division (1799), and having 
returned with Bonapaite from Egypt to Fiance, 
he rendered most important assistance on the 
18th Brumaire, by dispersing the Council of 
Five Hundred at Saint-Cloud Bonaparte now 
intrusted him with the command of the Con- 
sular Guard, and gave him his youngcht sister, 
(hirohne, in mariiage (Jan 20, 1800) The 
same >ear Muiat commanded the ( avail y at 
Marengo, and expelled the Neapolitans from tin* 
J^apal States In 1803 he was a member of the 
Corps L^gislatif, and in 1804 Goveinoi of Pans. 
On the establishment of the Empire lie w'as 
loaded with honors, being made a marshal of 
the Empire (1804), and Prince and Grand 
Admiral (1805). He continued to command the 
cavalry in the armies led by the Emperor, con- 
tributed to the triumph of the French at Auster- 
htz, and to other victories by his enthusiasm 
and commanding appearance as well as by his 
military talent. In 1800^ the newly erected 
(lirand Duchy of Berg (qv.) was bcstov^ed upon 
him. After the battle of Jena, in 1800, he led 
in the pursuit of the Prussians, and in 1807 he 
participated m tlie battles of Eylau and Fried- 
land. In 1808 Napoleon placed him in com- 


mand of the army in Spain, where in May he 
suppressed the insurrection in Madrid. Joseph 
Bonaparte having exchanged the throne of 
Naples for that of Spain, Murat was made his 
successor, and on Aug. 1 , 1808, was proclaimed 
King of Naples under the title of Joachim I 
He immediately took possession of the King- 
dom of Naples, but the Bourbons, through the 
support of Great Britain, retained Sicily. 
Murat instituted a numbei of wise and benef- 
icent reforms, hut liad to (uidure the yoke of 
Napoleon, who left him little but the outward 
sliow of royalty. In the Russian campaign of 
1812 he commanded the cavalry, but after shai- 
iiig in the disaster which befell the French army 
returned to Naples anxious and discontented. 
He joined the French army again in 1813, and 
distinguished himself at Dresden, but after tlie 
battle of Leipzig withdrew^ to his ow'ii dominions 
and concluded a treaty with Great Britain and 
Austria in January, *1814, by wdiich he was 
guaranteed the possession of his throne on con- 
dition of joining the coalition against Napoleon 
and contiibutmg 30,000 troops to the allied 
armies After a pretense of attacking Eugene 
Beauharnais in Italy, Murat withdrew to Naples 
and entered into private communication with 
Napoleon at Elba On the Emperor's leturn 
to France, Murat placed liimsclf at the head of 
an army of 40,000 men and commenced a wai 
against Austria He was defeated by the Aus- 
trians at Tolentino, May 2-3 Naples w\js 

e\acuated May 19, and Murat lied to the 
island of Ischia, and finally found his way to 
Fiance, while his wufe and children took reduge 
with the British fl(‘et Napoleon declined to 
tieat with his biotlier-in-law on any terms and 
foibade his piescncc in Pans Miiiat then 

found a refuge near London, and aftei Watoi 
liK) he lied to Coisiea Declining Metteiiiiclis 
offer of an asylum in Austiia, he pioceeded in 
a foolhardy manner wuth a few follow eis to the 
coast of Naples and iiroclaimed hiinsc'lf king 
and libel atoi, but was presently taken prisoner, 
and after trial by a court-mai tial w’as shot in 
a hall of the castle of Pizzo, Oct. 13, 1815. 
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1 espondenza da Joachim Mur^at (Milan, 1899) , 
M H. Weil, Pi'inco Eughne ct Murat (Pans, 
1901-04) ; R M .lolmston, Kapolconic Empire 
in i^outhern Italg (2 vols., New York, 1904) , 
Gliavoiion and St Yv'es, Joachim Murat (Pans, 
1905), II. L flohnston, in Famous Caiahy 
Jjcadcrs (Boston, 1908) , Albert Espitalier, 
(omp, Sajrolcon and King Uur'at, 

(New Voik, Dll), A H Attendge, Joachim 
(lb, 1911) 

MURAT, Napoleon Aciiille (1801-47). 
Eldest son of Joachim Muiat, King of Naples. 
He w^as hoin in Pans and for a time bore 
the title of the Prince Royal of the Two Sicilies; 
hut after the overthrow of his father, in 1815, 
he sought refuge with his mother m Lower 
Austria, where he received an excellent educa- 
tion. In 1821 he emigrated to the United 
States, and after a tour of the country settled 
near Tallahassee, Fla , where he bought a large 
estate and built an elegant mansion. When 
Lafayette revisited the ITnited States in 1825, 
Murat traveled much wuth him, and was by 
him introduced to a grandniece of Washington, 
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Mias Catharina Dudley, whom he married in 
1826, Murat declined numerous offers of a po- 
litical career, and devoted himself to farming, 
literal y pursuits, and philanthropic undertak- 
ings His literary works include. Lettres cVun 
cxtoyen des Etats-Unis a wni de scs a/mtH 
d^Earope (1830); Esqii'isse morale et pohtique 
des Etats-Ums (1832) , Exposition des principes 
du gouvnnement lepahhemn tel qu’il a it6 per- 
fectionnS en Am^rtque (1833), niese works at- 
tracted great attention in Europe Consult 
MacConnell, “The Prince and Princess Achille 
Murat in Florida,” in tlie Century Magazine 
(New York, 1893) 

MURAT, Napoleon Lucien Charles, Prince 
(1803-78), The second son of Joachim Murat, 
King of Naples Tie was horn in Milan and 
after the overthrow of his fathei, in 1815, lived 
for several years with his mothei in Lower 
Austria In' 1813 he had been made Prince of 
Ponte Corvo, but escaped to Boston in 1825, and 
soon after his arrival in the United States he 
joined his uncle Joseph, who was then living in 
Philadelphia undei the title of the Count of 
Survilliers In 1827 he married Miss Georgina 
Frazer, an heiress, of Bordentown, N J His 
wife later established theie a fashionable school 
for young vomen Unlike his brother, Na- 
poleon Achille, he did not give up the idea of 
recovering his father’s throne, and in 1839 and 
1844 made trips to Fiance ^^lth that purpose in 
'Slew, but was permitt(*d to remain in France 
only a short time After the Februaiy i evolu- 
tion of 1848 h(‘ returned to Fiance and was 
eh'cted a di'puty to the Constituent Assembly 
He was Minister Pleiiipoteutiary to Turin in 
1849-50 After the eoii]) d’tHat of Dec 2, 1851, 
he recened a seat in the Senat(‘, and was recog- 
nized ])y NajKdeon 111 as a ininee of the Ini- 
pmial family, which bi ought to him an annual 
pension of 150,000 francs and si'cured the })ay- 
ment of t\io millions of debts (n 18()1 he a<l- 
\aneed claims to tlie thione of FJaples, but his 
jiretensions W(‘re ofliciallv diaavow(‘d by the 
Frencli government and came to iiauglit 

MURATORE, m\i'ia't6r', Lucien (1878- 
) A Flench dramatic tenor lie was born 
at Marsiullos, graduated from the eonstTvatorv 
of his native city iii 1897, and latei studied in 
Pans He ap])eaied with Cahe and Dufresiie in 
IjO (^arhit-htr at the OpC^ra Comique in I’ans, 
wheie he also sang in Muquettc and he cot 
fleuu, and at the Op^ua he appeared in Ariane 
and La Catalano Besides singing the rrdes of 
Faust, Romeo, and Y'^altliei, he creatcnl tlie lead- 
ing parts in Bacchus, Lc miracle, Halome, 
Athena, and Francesca da Bimim During the 
seasons of 1912-13, 1913-14, and 1915-16 he 
Avas a member of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company 

MURATORI, mod'i a-teVrt**, Lonovico An- 
tonio (1672-1750). A celebratt'd Italian anti- 
quary and historian He was born at Vignola, 
near Modena, Oct. 21, 1672. He studied the- 
ology and history in the University of Modena 
and early attracted the attention and won the 
friendship of Father Baccbini, the libraiian at 
the ducal palace, who fosteied in him a taste 
for historical and antiquarian reseai ch In 
1688 Muratori took minoi orders, and in 1694 
obtained the degree of doctor in canon and civil 
law The same year he was appointed to the 
staff of the Ambrosian Library at Milan. While 
there he published his two collections of pre- 
viously unedited Greek and Latin fragments 


entitled Anecdota Orceoa and Aneodota Latina 
and some poems and essays of a purely literary 
character. Della perfetta poesia italiana (Mo- 
dena, 1706) and Riflessiom sopra it huon gusto 
nella science e nelle art% (Venice, 1708). In 
1700 he returned to Modena at the invitation 
of the Duke, in order to become keeper of the 
ducal archives and librarian of the Este 
Library From 1708 to 1712 he wrote several 
polemical works in which lie defended the right 
of the Empire to certain Italian territory 
claimed by the papacy, and was attacked on 
general lines by the Jesuits for preaching hereti- 
cal doctrines From 1714 to 1716 be was com- 
missioned by the Duke of Modena to collect 
material relating to the history of the duchy 
whicli he published as Antichita cstcmi (2 vols., 
1717-40) This w'oik led him to undertake the 
project of collecting similar materials for Italy 
as a whole from the fifth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which extended over 15 years and ap- 
peared as Rerum Itahcarum Beriptorcs (25 
vols., 1723-51), to which he added a series of 
historical dissertations, Antiquitates Jtalicer 
Mcihi A^vi (0 vols, 1738-42). Consult: the 
biography by his nephew, G. F. Muratori, Vita 
del crlehie Lodovico Antonio Muratori (Venice, 
1756) ; Troya, Btudt intomo agli annah d' Italia 
del Muratori (Naples, 1877; new ed , 1901 et 
seq ) Ills letters were published by Lazzan 
(Venice, 1783). Consult also bibhogiaphy in 
Hauck-IIcrzog, Realeneyolopadie fur protestan- 
tische Theoloqte, vol xiii (3d ed., Leipzig, 1903). 

MU'RATO'RIAN FRAGMENT, or C anon 
OF Muratori A fragment of a treatise upon 
the Bible canon containing 85 lines and com- 
menting upon the* several books and so giving a 
very impoitant list of the books accepted as 
canonical in Italy at the time of its composi- 
tion, winch probably was the latter half of the 
second c(*iitury In the list an* the Gospel of 
i.uke, wliuii it calls the third (the fiagment 
liegiiis at tins point, so doubtless Matthew and 
ATark iiad been mentioned in the part now' lost) , 
John, Acts, th(* Epistles of Paul to the C^onnth- 
iaiis, Eph(*8iaiis, Plnlippians, Colossuins, Gala- 
tians, iiiessalouians, Romans, Philemon, Titus, 
and Timothy, Revelation of John, Jude, two 
Epistles of elohn, Wisdom of Holomon; and, as 
doubtful, the Revelation of Peter, but omits the 
Epistles of JaiiK'S and of Petei and the Epistle 
to the Hebr(‘W'H The fragment w'as discoverexi 
in the Ambiosian Liliraiy at Milan (1740) by 
Lodovico Antonio Muratori (qv), from whom 
it receives its name It is translated in the 
Ante-Aiccnc Fathers, vol v. For the text and 
its translation, consult Tregelles, Canon Mutt- 
torianus (Oxford, 1867), B F Westcott, Hts- 
totif of the Canon (6th ed., London, 1889); 
II M Gw'atkin, Selections from Early Christian 
Writers (New' York, 1893), J. -C Ayer, A 
Sounre Book for Ancient Church History (ib, 
1913) 

MURAVIEV, moo'ra-vyM'. An ancient and 
distinguished Russian family, originally of Mos- 
cow', which in 1488 was presented by Czar Ivan 
Vasilievitch with large estates in the Province 
of Novgorod, iiie fiest-known members of tlu* 
family are Mikhail Ntkititcii (1757-1807) 
Catharine II made him the tutor of her grand- 
children, Alexander and Konstantin, for whom 
he composed works in prose and poetry He 
also occupied various important administrative 
posts. His works were published in three vol- 
umes (Moscow, 1810).-— Nikolai Nikolaie- 
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VITCH (1768-'1840) He studied at Strassburg, 
and thereafter served for some time in the armjr 
and navy In 1797 he founded a private insti- 
tution for olfieers of the general staff. During 
the War of 1812-14 against Napoleon he served 
as colonel. His school became a state insti- 
tution in 1810, and he continued to superin- 
tend it until 1820, after which he devoted him- 
self to agriculture. — Alexanoeb Nikolaie- 
VITCH (1792-1804). He was the eldest son of 
the preceding, and was prominent in the Decem- 
brist uprising, which broke out in 1825 at the 
accession of Nicholas I. In consideration of his 
father’s services his life was spared and he was 
exiled to Siberia Later he was permitted to 
return, and during the Crimean War he entered 
the army and became a major general — 
Nikolai Nikolaievitcii (c.1794-1800) Tlie 
brother of the preceding He entered the army 
in 1810 and took part m the campaigns of 
1812-14 against the French After the end of 
the war he remained in the army, and traveled 
extensively in Asia. He served during the 
Persian War and was made a majoi general 
In 1830 the Polish Kebellion broke out, and 
Muraviev was called 111 to aid in suppressing 
the revolt In 1832 lie was sent to Egypt to 
treat with Mehemet All for the conclusion of 
peace with Turkey, lie then took charge of 
the llussian forces dispatched to the Bosporus 
to aid the Sultan against Mehemet Ah In 
1838 he fell into disgrace and retired from the 
army, remaining inactive until 1848. During 
the Crimean War he rendered valuable service 
to Russia in the Caucasus The capture of 
Kars, in Novembci, 1855, earned for Muraviev 
the title of prince and other great honors — 
Mikhail NiKor^AiEviTcir (c 179G-1800) A 
brothel of tlie pr<i<‘cding. He entered tin* array 
and participated in the campaigns against 
France of 1812-13 He took an active part in 
the uprising of the Dect’mbrists and was ini- 
pnsom^l for five months Afterward he re- 
entered the military service and soon occupied 
a prominent place among the Russian statesmen 
of the tune. He occupied many important ad- 
ministrative positions, and opposed vehemently 
the emancipation of the serfs During the 
Polish Rebellion of 1863 he vas sent to Vilna, 
and acted witli such relentless rigor that in a 
few months the entire insurrection was sup- 
pressed. His acts of cruelty made his name in- 
famous throughout Europe — Mikhail Niko- 
LAiEviTCH, C’OUNT (1845-1900) A grandson of 
the preceding He Avas born April 19, 1845, 
studied in Heidelberg, and m 1864 entered the 
service of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Tie 
was attached to various Russian eniliassies in 
Europe, and on the death of Prince I^ilianov in 
1897 he became Minister of Foreign Affairs He 
advanced Russian interests in the Far East and 
put forth the Czar’s note for 'I’he Hague Reace 
Conference in 1898. Tic died Juno 21, 1900. 

About 1730 a member of the Muraviev family 
married a daughter of Apostol, the Ataman of 
the Cossacks, whose name was added to his own 
Of this branch of the family the bi'st known is 
Hkimjei Murwtev-Apostol ' (1796-1826). He 
participated in the Decembrist uprising of 1825, 
proclaimed Grand Duke Konstantin as Em- 
peror, and seized the town of“ Vasilkov Troops 
were sent against him and he was captured, 
taken to St, Petersburg, and hanged July 25, 
1826. 

Nikolai Nikolaievitch, Count Mubaviev- 


Amubski (c.1809-81), belonged to another 
branch of this family. He entered the army 
while young, and served in the Caucasus, where 
he attained the rank of major general. In 1848 
he was appointed Governor-General of eastern 
Siberia, and gamed for Russia the entire terri- 
tory of the Amur, and concludi'd the Ireaty of 
Aigun, Ma}' 28, 1858, by which this country was 
denniUdy ceded by China llis services were 
lewaided liy the title of Count, and he received 
the name Amurski In the summer of 1859 he 
vent with twelve ships to Yeddo, and concluded 
a faA^orable treaty with Japan He resigned his 
governorship iii 1861, and was made a membei 
of the Imperial Council. — Nikolai Valeriano- 
viTCH (1850-1908), a nephew of Muravicv- 
Amurski, received his education in a military 
academy, the "iliird Classical College of Moscow, 
and the law school of Moscow University. After 
taking his degr(‘e in 1870, he was appointed 
assistant district attonu'y for the city of Mos- 
cow. By rapid advanccraent he became Minister 
of Justice in 1894 While seiving as Imperial 
Secretary, he had taken an active part in re- 
vising and codifying the Russian law, and in 
his new office he caiiied out a reform of the 
courts and brought tlu' prisons, formerly in the 
police jurisdiction, under the control of his de- 
paitmeut 1903 lu' was cluunimii of Tlie 

Hague Tribunal which passed on the Venezuela 
claims matter, and from 1905 to liis death he 
Avas the Russian Ambassador to Italy Nikolai 
Valeiianovitch also became knovm as a philan- 
tliropist and as the author of many important 
articles on legal subjects 
MURCAY, Mauie Marguerite Le Valois db 

VlLIETTE DE. Si'C CaYLUS, M M. 

MURCHISON, mOr'chi-son, Charles (1830- 
79) A Biitish physician, born in tlic island of 
Jamaica lie Avas educated at tlie uiuvoiaities 
of Abeidcen, Edinbuigb, Dublin, and Pans In 
1853 be entered the East India Company’s mili- 
tary service, but soon after reaching India was 
appointed professor of elicmistry at the Cal- 
(utta Medical College In 1855 be published 
tAvo valuable papeis on The Climate and Dis- 
eases of ISiirniah The same year lie returned 
to Europe, and settled in London, AAhere be Avas 
connected Avith a number of the leading hos- 
pitals. He was not only an authority on tropi- 
cal fiwcrs, but also an able geologist. He pub- 
lished oA^er 300 articles Among Ins works are 
Clinical Lectures on Diseases of the Liver, 
Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy (1868, 3d ed , 
1885; Fr. and Ger trans ) ; Treatise on the 
Continued Fevers of Great Britain (1862, 3d 
ed, 1884, Fr. and Ger trails), a very im- 
portant Avork, although he opposiKl the bacterial 
theory of infection, Functional Derangements 
of the Liver (1874, 3d ed , 1885) 

MURCHISON, Sir Rouerick Impey (1792- 
1871) A British geologist, born in Tarradale, 
Ross After studying at the military college of 
Marlow, he entered the army and served as an 
officer in the Peninsular War under Wellington. 
Through the adAuce of Sir Humphry Davy he 
was induced to take up the study of science, 
and in 1825 became a fellow of the Geological 
Society of London, before which he read a paper 
entitled “Geological Sketch of the Northwestern 
Extremity of Sussex and the Adjoining Parts 
of Hants and Surrey.” Returning from a geo- 
logical tour through France, which he made in 
the company of Sir Charles Lyfell, he undertook 
a systematic exploration and study of the lower 
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fossiliferous strata of England and Wales. Tliis 
work engaged his attention for many years and 
resulted in a reclassification of the I’aleozoic 
rocks, with the introduction of a new system to 
which, in 1836, he gave the name Silurian In 
cooperation with Sedgwuck, with whom later he 
was to become involved in a bitter controversy 
over the so-called Cambiian question, he estab- 
lished the existence of a group of stiata 
between the Siluiian and the Carboniferous 
which was named the Devonian system. 
He was soon after employed by Emperor 
Nicholas in a geological survey of Russia, 
being associated wit}i De Verneuil and Keyser- 
ling, during the years 1840-44 he explored a 
large part of southein Russia and introduced 
another new system — the Permian — into the 
geological time scale From his knowledge of 
the geological structure of the Uial Mountains 
and the Australian systems, he was led to be- 
lieve that gold oceuried in the latter, and as 
early as 1844 pr(*dicted its discovery INTurchi- 
son was elected president of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in 
1846, president of the Roval (R*ographical So- 
ciety 111 1844, 1845, and 1857, and in 1855, upon 
the death of Sir H T De la Beche, became di- 
rector of the British Gloological Suivey He 
was knighted in 1846, mad(‘ Knight Commander 
of the Bath in 1853, and a Baronet in 1863 
From the Emperor of Russia he received the 
grand cross of St Anna and that of St Stanis- 
las. The greater portion of his contributions 
to science were published in the society lournals. 
Among his principal works are Geology of 
Cheltenham (1831); The ii^ilurtan l^^ystcm 
(1839) , On the Geological i^Uucture of the 
Northern and Central Regions of Russia m 
Europe (1841); and Gcoloqif of Russia ^n 
Europe and the Ural Mountains (1845) Con- 
sult Geikie, Life of RodenrL J Murchison 
(London, 1875) 

MUR'CHISO'NIA* (Neo-Lat , named in lionor 
of Sir R I Murchison) An extinct gastropod 
of the family Pleurotomaruda', found in rocks 
of Ordovician to Tnassic age, and especially 
common in the Devonian and Carboniferous 
formations The shell has a more or less 
pointed spire consisting of numerous coils or 
whorls Tlie aperture has in its outer hp a slit 
like that of Pleurotomaria, and a coi responding 
slit band that foims a moie or leas pronounced 
ridge on the outside of the whoils all tlie way 
from the apeituie to the a})e\ of the siiell The 
earlier species as a rule liave smooth -surfaced 
shells, the later species aie more frequently 
ornamented by nodes and tiansveise ridges A 
fiubgenus, Uormotoma, witli roundinl whoils, is 
represented by Murchisoma gracilis, a very 
common species in the Trenton limestone of the 
United States and Canada fniroplocus, another 
very peculiar genus, with the coils of tlie spire 
unrolled and somewhat carinate in section, lived 
in the cavities of the corals that madi* up the 
Cuelph beds of Canada and western New’ York 
See Plkurotomarta. 

MURCIA, moor'th^-a A former division and 
an old Moorish Kingdom of Spain, situated in 
the southeastern part of the country and 
bounded on the north by New (Castile, on the 
east by the former Kingdom of Valencia, on the 
south by the Mediterranean Sea, and on the 
west by* the former kingdoms of Granada and 
Ja^n and by New' Castile (Map Spam, E 4) 
The division comprised the modern Province of 


Murcia, the greater part of Albacete, and small 
portions of Ja6n and Alicante, with a total area 
of about 10,000 square miles. 

Ilie surface of Murcia partakes of the general 
(haracter of the w’hole peninsula — the interior 
plateau, the rapid and mountainous slope to* 
wards the sea, and the low’ coastal region. The 
last IS a sandy semiarid belt from 10 to 20 
miles w'lde, and broken by seveial coast lagoons, 
of which tlie Mar Menor is the largest. The 
rnountamous belt occupies the greater part of 
the division, and consists of an irregular system 
of ranges whose nucleus and highest point is the 
Sieira de Espuna, w’lth an altitude of 5193 feet. 
Noith ol the mountains the interior plateau 
foims a part of La Mancha, a deforested and 
almost and ])laiii The principal water system 
is the Segura River w’lth its tributaries, which 
are used only for irrigation and are subject to 
gieat variations m volume, being at some sea- 
sons almost diy and at other times subject to 
disastrous inundations The climate is sub- 
tiopical near the coast and temperate on the 
slopes and plateaus. The winters are mild, the 
sky neaily always clear, and the climate is 
pleasant and healthful , but the rainfall is in- 
sufficient foi the needs of agriculture. The 
whole region has been almost entirely deforested, 
and agiiculture can be earned on only in the 
valleys by means of inigation. Many of the 
valleys, however, are well cultnated, especially 
the Hueita, or Gaiden. of Murcia, w’hich is one 
of the most b(*autiful ])lace8 in Spam. The chief 
agricultural pioducts are wheat, barley, and 
flax. Orang(‘s, lemons, olives, grapes, and 
hemp are giown in the south Mining is an 
important industry, producing iron, lead, zinc, 
copper, and sulpliur Other industries are silk 
manufactures and the plaiting of articles of 
esparto grass llie population in 1900 ivas 
577,087 and, m 1910, 615,105 The chief city 
is Mill Cl a (qv.) 

Mill cm was the centre of the Carthaginian 
colonies in !8pain It was conqueied by the 
Saiacens eailv in the eighth century and by 
them called Todmir It formed a province of 
the Caliplmte of COrdoba, after whose dissolu- 
tion, in the eaily part of the eleventh century, 
it became an independent Moorish kingdom. 
About the middle of tlie thirteentli century it 
W'as comuieied by Castile 

MURCIA. The capital of the Province of 
Murcia in soutlieast S))am. It lies on both 
banks of the Segura River, in the beautiful 
valley known as the Huerta, or Garden, of 
Murcia (Map Spain, E 4). This valley rivals 
m the luxuriance of its vegetation the famous 
V(‘ga of Granada It ivas carefully irrigated by 
the Moors, and is covered with vineyards and 
groves of mulberry, olive, and fig trees. The 
city itself has bioad slrei'ts and a clean and 
gen<‘rally neat ajipearance Sevi^ral promenades 
and pleasure grounds have been laid out along 
the embankments of the river, and the Pasco de 
Floridablanca is a wide avenue with fine rows 
of plane trees Tiioiigh tlie city still retains 
some of its old ^loorish atmosphere and a few 
typically nanow streets, with balconied houses, 
it has preseived hut few objects of interest. 
The only building which attracts considerable 
notice is the cathedral, a Gothic-Romanesque 
structure begun in the fourteenth century. Its 
fai^ade in the baroque style dates from the 
eighteenth century, and its tow’er, the most in* 
teresting feature, was begun in 1522 and com- 
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pleted in 1766. Other prominent buildings are 
the imposing bishop’s psuace, the city hall, with 
a monumental facade, the Colegio de San Ful- 
gencio, two theatres, a bull ring, the Moorish 
Alhondiga or granary, and the large and well* 
built silk factories. There are a provincial 
museum, two normal schools, and a secondary 
scliool The industries are largely derived from 
the surrounding huerta, the chief being the silk 
industry, which, with grain and fruit raising, 
furnishes the principal articles of trade There 
are also manufactures of woolen goods, gun- 
powder, soap, leather, hats, and musical instru- 
ments The city has had a long and interesting 
historv under Romans, Moors, and Spaniards 
Pop., 1900, 111,693; 1910, 126,057. 

mrR'DER (AS. morpor, morpur, from morp^ 
OHG. mordi Ger. Mord, death, connected with 
Welsh mariv, Lith smertts, Lat mors, death, Gk. 
ppords, brotoSf mortal, Skt. wiar, to die). Tlie 
unlawful killing of a human being with malice 
aforethought. The term appears to have been 
limited in early English law to a homicide com- 
mitted in secret or accompanied by concealment 
of the body During the Norman period, this 
morth (or secret) slaying of Saxon times be- 
came the murdrum — the homicide of the very 
worst kind, and was distinguished by Glanville 
from a mere homicidiumy or open killing For 
a considerable time murdrum signified the fine 
imposed by tlie crown on any hundred in which 
a man was slain, as well as the killing itself 
This fine — originally 46 marks, of which 40 
went to the King and 6 to the kinsfolk of the 
deceased — could be avoided by tlie production of 
the slayer, or by proof that the slain man w^as 
an Englishman and not of Fianco-Norman race. 
Furnishing such proof \va8 known as Englishry 
From the time that Englishry was abolished in 
1348 muider bears the single meaning of unlaw- 
ful homicide of the worst species, which sub- 
jects the slayer to capital punishment 

The next step in the history of murder as a 
term of English law “consists in the adoption of 
‘malice aforethought’ as the chai actenstic 
specific distinction of murder as distinguished 
from other kinds of homicide.” This came about 
from the forms of the special findings of the 
jury in prosecutions for homicide In order to 
entitle the slayer to a pardon under the Statute 
of Gloucestei (6 Edw'. I, c 9, 1278 A.n ) it was 
necessary for the jury to find that he acted “in 
self-defense and not by felony or of malice 
aforethought ” During the next two and a half 
centuries the modern distinction between will- 
ful murder and manslaughter (q.v ) was de- 
veloped, as appears by a statute of 1531 (23 
Hen VITl, c 1, § 3), which takes away the 
bem’fit of clergy (q.v ) in cases of “willful 
murder of malice prepense ” 

The first element in the crime of murder is 
unlawfulness, as distinguished from the killing 
which is justifiable or excusable homicide. (See 
Homicide ) Not only must the killing be un- 
lawful, but the person killed must be a “reason- 
able creature in being.” Accordingly, the kill- 
ing of an unborn child is not murder at common 
law, but the crime of abortion ( q v ) The 
other essential element in murder is the malice 
aforethought with which tlie killing is done 
This requires, first of all, sanity and discretion 
on the part of the slayer. An idiot, a lunatic, 
or an infant below the age of discretion cannot 
commit murder. While malice aforethought is 
essential to the crime of murder, the law does 


not require the lapse of any prescribed time 
between the formation of the intention to kill 
and the killing. It is sufficient that the mur- 
derous intention precedes and accompanies the 
act of homicide If the will accompanies the 
act a moment antecedent to the act itself which 
causes death, this makes the offense murder as 
certainly as if a day intervened between the 
willing and the doing llie malice in case of 
murder must be actual, or, as it is sometimes 
said, express, in contradistinction to implied 
malice* This does not mean, howevei, that the 
slayer must actually have intended to kill his 
victim, nor that he bore towards him a settled 
and malignant ill will Hence if one slioots at 
A and misses him, but kills B, this is murder, 
because of the previous felonious intent, which 
the law transfeis from one to the othei So if 
one lays poison for A, and B, against whom the 
poisoner had no felonious intent, takes it and 
IS killed, this is murder In shoit, the idea of 
malice aforethought is not spite or malevolence 
to the deceased m particular, but evil design in 
general; not so much premeditated personal 
hatred or revenge tow^ards the peison killed as 
a deliberately unlawful purjiose which, if perse- 
vered in, must produce mischief At the com- 
mon law the piociiriiig of a person to commit 
suicide (qv ) is murder if the suicide is accom- 
plished So it 18 said in the books that if two 
persons agree to commit suicide and attempt to 
carry their design into execution, Imt only one 
dies, the survivor is guilty of murder if he weic 
present at the commission of the suicide . other- 
wise he IS an accessory before the fact 

The common law knew nothing of degrees of 
murder If the homicide was cornmitt(‘d unlaw- 
fully and with malice aforethought, the slayer 
vvjis a murderer and, upon conviction, liable to 
capital punishment This jienalty has been 
thought too severe for some kinds of rnuidei, 
and a number of the United States have divided 
the offense into two degref's, continuing capital 
punishment for the fiist degree and punishing 
tlie second degree with imjirisonment While 
these statutes differ in detail, they agree in 
limiting the definition of murder in the fiist 
degree to those cases where the killing was done 
in a willful, deliherat(\ premeditated, or pai- 
ticularly cruel manner or while engaged m the 
commission of some heinous felony, such as 
arson, and in some States rape and Imrglary 
Consult J. F Stephen, History of the Cmminal 
Lau of JJnqland (3 vols , London, 1883). d B 
Bishop, A^cir Commmtancs on the Oriniinal 
Lam (Chicago, 1892) , F. Wharton, Cjwnnat 
Law (Philadelphia, 1896) , Clark and Marshall, 
Law of (Irtmcs (St Paul, 1900) ; and authorities 
leferred to under Criminal Law 

MUKDEBEB’S BIBLE. See Biule, Curio ns 
EnriioNS of 

MUBDEBS IN THE BUE MOBGUE, The. 
A tale by Edgar A Poe which appeared in 
(irahands Magazine in 1841 and became a model 
for later detective stones 

MUB'DOCH, James Edward (1811-93). An 
American actor, born in Philadelphia. His first 
appearance on the stage was m his native city 
in 1829 In 1833 he acted with Fanny Kemble 
during her tour in America and in 1856 played 
with some success at the Tlaymarket Theatre in 
London. During the Civil War in Ameiica he 
devoted himself to caring for sick and wounded 
soldiers and gave popular readings for the 
benefit of the United States Sanitary Commis- 
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sion. Subsequently he was professor of elocution 
in the Cincinnati College of Music. Joseph 
Jefferson characterized his acting as “not only 
extremely versatile, but entirely original.” His 
gieatest successes were in comedy and lighter 
tragedy. With William Russell he published 
Orthophonif, or Culture of the Voice (1845) and 
7' he Htaqe (1880). 

MTJR'DOCK, James (1776-1850). An Amei- 
lean scholai, born at Westbrook, Conn., and 
edu(*atc(l at* Yale, class of 1797 He taught 
school in New Haven and at Oneida Academy, 
now Hamilton College, studied for the ministry, 
was licensed in 1801, pi cached for 13 years in 
the Congiegational cliurch of Pimccton, Mass, 
and vas pirifessoi ot ancient languages in the 
iJniversity of Vermont from 1815 until 1819, 
when he went to Andover Theological Seminary. 
Theie he taught sacred rhetoric and Church 
history until 1820, and then be removed to New 
Haven, where he devoted his last years to pri* 
vate ''tudy Tie published versions of Mun- 
seher’s Elements of DorjmaUc History (1830), 
of Mosheim’s Institutes of PJoclcsiastieal Histoty 
(1832), and oi Mosheim’s Affaiis of the Chris- 
tians before the 7hmc of (^onstantine the (treat 
(1852), a Literal TiansUition of the Whole 
New I'estament fiom the Ane.wnt Eyriae 1 ersion 
(1851) , Sleep hes of Modem Philosophy (1842) 

MURDOCK, JosFiui Ballard (1851- ). 

An Amciican naval ollicei, boin at Hartford, 
Conn 111 1870 he giadiiatcd from the United 
States Naval Academv, then seived on the 
North and South Atlantic stations and on the 
Coast Suivey, was lustrucdor in physics at the 
Naval Academy in 1880 -83, and w'as executive 
officer of the Panther during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can V'ar Mm dock hocanic commanxlcT in 1901, 
captain 111 1906, and rear admiral in 1909 He 
commanded tlie Rhode Island in the cruise 
aiouiid the woild 111 1907-09, was commandant 
of the New York JNhivy Yard in 1909-10, and 
seived a^ corrunandm ot the second division of 
the Atlantic fleet m 1910-11 and as commander 
111 chief of the Asiatic ileet in 1011-12 In 1913 
he was letired He piiblisiied Notes on Elec- 
turity and Magnetism (1884) 

MURDOCK, Victor (1871- ) An Amer- 

ican legislator He was born at ITurlingame, 
Kans , and was educati‘d in the public schools 
and at J.«ewis Academv, Wichita After having 
gamed experimice in newspajicr work m Chicago 
fiom 1891 to 1893, he was from 1894 to 1903 
managing cditoi of the Wichita Daily Eagle. 
In 1895 -97 he was also cleik of the Kansas 
Appellate Couit Elected as a llepubliean to 
the Fiflv-eightli Congress in 1903 to fill the 
iinexpiied teim of C' I Long, he retained Ins 
seat through successive reclections until March, 
1915. Murdock was one of the leading insur- 
gents m bis paity during tlie Taft administra- 
tion, taking an active part m the overthrow of 
Speaker Cannon in 1910 and in 1912 breaking 
away to identify himscdf prominently with the 
new* Progiessive paity He was nominated for 
Speaker of the House* in 1913. The next year 
he was the choice of Kansas Progressives for 
United States Senator, but was defeated by 
Charles (Mrtis, Republican. In a referendum to 
the national eommitti'e of the Progressive party 
(1915) Murdock was elected to succeed Senator 
Joseph M Dixon as chairman of the committee 

MURDOCK, William (1754-1839). An Eng- 
lish engineer, who was the first to employ coal 
gas as an illummant He was born at Bellow 


Mill, Ayrshire. Working as the assistant and 
coadjutor of James Watt, he became superin- 
tendent of construction and erecting engineer 
for that famous inventor. In 1784 he made a 
working model of a locomotive engine which had 
a flue boiler and single cylinder and was capable 
of a speed of from 6 to 8 miles an hour He 
did not develop the idea, however, on a large 
scale, and about 1792 he turned his attention 
from engines to lighting by coal gas (See Gab, 
Illuminating.) The actual perfection of this 
invention was attained probably two or three 
years afterward, and in 1802 gas was used in 
the illumination of Soho, London, after the 
news of the Peace of Amiens. Murdock made 
several improvements on Watt’s steam engine, 
especially in the valve gear, and invented an 
independent or rotary engine and various appa- 
ratuses by which compressed air might be used, 
including its use for operating machinery, and 
was the first to use it for sending packages 
througli tubes. 

MURE, milr. Sir William (1594-1657) A 
Scottish poet, born probably in Ayrshire, where 
the Rowallan estate, which he inherited, was 
situated In 1643 he was a member of Par- 
liament in Edinburgh, and he was wounded the 
n(‘xt year at Marston Moor His principal 
off 01 1 18 his clever hut somewhat heavy True 
Crucifixe for True Catholikesy which appeared 
in 1629 His other writings are a poetical 
translation (1028) of Heoatomhe Ohnstiama, a 
Latin poem by Boyd of Trochrig, many miscel- 
laneous poems, and a paraphrase of the Psalms 
(1639) His Histone and Descent of the House 
of RowallanCi edited by W Mure, 1825, is quaint 
and valuable 

MURE, William (1799-1860). A Scottish 
classical scholar, born at Caldwell, Ayrshire 
After studying at Westminster School and at 
Edinburgh, he spent several years at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. His chief work, A Critical 
History of the Language and Literature of An- 
cient Greece (5 vols , 1850-57), was left unfin- 
ished, but the several portions of it on the epic 
and lyric poets and the historians may be re- 
garded as separate works. His attempt in the 
first two volumes to prove the essential unity 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey and the identity of 
their authorship won him a wide reputation 
among European scholars His treatment of 
Xenophon (qv.), also, has been much admired. 
In addition to numerous contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review^ his publications include* 
IJricf Remarks on the Chronology of the Egyp- 
tian Jyynasties (1829); A Dissertation on the 
Calendar and Zodiac of Anment Egypt (1832) ; 
and his doumal of a Tour in Greece and the 
Ionian Islands (1842). He sat in Parliament 
for Renfrewshire in 1846-55 and was lord rector 
of the University of Glasgow in 1847-48. 

MUREAU, Baron Milet de. See Milet de 
Mureau, L M. a. D. 

MURET, m\i'r&', or MURE'TXTS, Marc An- 
toine (1526-85). A French humanist He was 
born at Muret, near Limoges, became a pro- 
ficient scholar in Greek and Latin, and when 
but 18 lectured in the College of Auch. Be- 
tween 1544 and 1559 he taught Latin at Ville- 
neuve, Bordeaux, and Paris. At the invitation 
of Cardinal Ippolito d^ Este, he took up his 
residence in Rome, where he won fame by his 
lectures (1559). He took orders in 1676 and in 
1584 retired from his professoriate He wrote 
Oiationes and EpistolWf and his Vanarum Leo* 
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tionum lAhri XIX is still valuable. He edited 
also several Latin authors. His reputation 
rests chiefly, howevei, upon the classic Latinity 
of his style. The best edition of his collected 
works is that of Frotscher and Koch (L'eipzig, 
1834-41). Consult J. E. Sandys, A History of 
Classical Soholarshipf vol. lii (Cambridge, 
1908) 

MXT^BEX (Lat., purple fish). A genus of 
tropical shells, large, lieavy, and variously 
armed with stout spines, processes, or knobs 
These are to protect and stiengthen the shells, 
for the animals live on exposed coasts One 
species {Murex pomum) is found along the 
American coast from Cape Hatleras to Texas. 
It IS from 2 to 3 inches in lengtli, but not so 
conspicuously spiny as some more tropical 
foims Allied to Murew is the oyster -drill 
{Urosaljnnw mmrea) , which bores into oyster 
shells by means of its lingual ribbon. (See 
Dkiix ) Miirex foiUspina ot New Cahnlonia is 
furnished with a powerful tooth at the lower 
part of its outer lip. Its favoiite food is Area 
pilosa, a spwies of bivalve allied to the Noah’s 
ark (see Ark Shell), which lives half buried 
in coral refuse Many of the tropical species 
are gayly colored, and some vield, when the 
animal is cru8ht‘d, a neb vioiiT-purple liquid 
which will act as a jieimaiient stain and which 
furnished to the ancients tlieir royalqnirple 
dyes Other sliells yield this or a similar color. 
See Purple Shlxxj also Colored Plate of 
Gamtbopods. 

MXTBEXOEPE ( from Lat. m urexy purple fish ) , 
Ammonium llyuROGEN PiminTRATE, or Roman 
Purple, C8H4N60flNH4, H/) A beautiful color- 
ing matter similar to tlie Tv nan purple of the 
ancients, which w^as made from a species of 
Murex — hence its name 8eliele in 1770 ob- 
tained a red precipitate on evapoiating to dry- 
ness a solution of uric acid in nitric acid This 
reaction still forms th(* basis of the well-known 
murexide test for uric acid and related com- 
pounds As uric acid exists in abundance in 
guano, that mateiial has been found one of the 
best sources from which to obtain murexide. 
According to Prout, 1818, and Liebig and 
VVdhler, 1838, murexide is best obtained by 
oxidizing line acid with nitric acid and after 
evaporating for some tune at a temperature a 
little shoit of boiling, while still hot, adding a 
slight excess of ammonia Two compounds are 
formed by this pioeess, alloxan and alloxantin, 
and their reaction on (‘aeh other results in the 
formation of the beautiful minute green metal- 
lic-lustred erysials of murexide, which, m eoin- 
Innation witJi some of th(» compounds of load 
and merciiiy, yield most brilluint red and purple 
dyes. The use of murexide was becoming ex- 
tensive until the discovery of the aniline colors, 
the greater brilliancy of wlneli has checked its 
emplojmient. The acid eomhiiied in murexide, 
viz., j)ur]mric acid, LjT4NpO{,ir, is not known in 
the free state See Uric A(’id. 

MITBEBEE, mfir'frf^, Mary Noatlles (1850- 
). An American novelist, horn in Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., best known by the pseudonym 
of Charles Egbert Craddock She early devoted 
herself to reading and literary work, partly 
because of a lameness w^hieh jbaired her, even as 
a child, from physical activity. Choosing as her 
field the mountain regions of Tennessee and the 
people who dw^elt there, Miss Murfree treated 
both with a freshness and fidelity born of a 
keen perception of, and a complete familiarity 


with, what w^as typical and appealing in than. 
Her work assures her an honored place among 
tlie Southern writers of her generation. Her 
writings include: In the Tennessee Mountains 
(1884), The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains (1885), In the '^Stranger People’s’* 
Country (1891), The Phantoms of the Foot* 
Bridge (1895); The Mystery of White-Face 
Mountain, and Otlm' Stones (1895), The 
Young Mountaineers (1897); The Bushuliack- 
0 8, and Other Stories (1899); A Spectre of 
Poioer (1903); The Frontiersman (1905); 
Storm Centre (1905); The Amulet (1900); 
The Windfall (1907); The Fair Mississippian 
(1908) , The Paul of the Guerilla (1912) , The 
Story of Diiciehuist (1914). 

MUB'FREESBOBO. A city and the county 
seat of Pike Co , Ark., 45 miles southw^est of 
Hot Springs, on tlie Little Missouri River and 
on the Meinpliis, Dallas, and Gulf Railroad 
(Map: Arkanisas, B 3). It is in a rich farming 
and fruit-growing legion, noted particularly for 
its fine peaches, and there are also saw mills. 
Many mineral deposits are found The largest 
diamond mine m active operation in the United 
States is located 2 miles south of Murfreesboro. 
Pop , 1910, 510 

MXJBFBEESBOBO. A city and the county 
seat of Ruthei ford Co , Tenn , 33 miles south- 
east of Nashville, on the Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and St. Loitis Railioad (Map* Tennessee, D 3) 
It 18 the seat of Soule Female Colh'ge (Method- 
ist Episcopal, South), opened in 1852, of the 
Mooney School, established in 1901, the Middle 
Tennessee State Normal School, and the Tennes- 
see College for Young Ladies (Baptist), estab- 
lished in 1900. The city has manufactures of 
flour, lumber, cedai w^arc, leather, carnages, 
cotton gma, maehine-shop products, etc , and 
carries on a trade m cotton, mules, and cattle 
Near the city is the Stone River battlefield 
(see Stone River, Baitle? of), tlie site of a 
national cemetery with 0150 graves, 2333 of 
unknowm dead Murfreesboro was incorporated 
in 1817. Eroni 1819 to 1825 it was the State 
capital The commission form of government 
went into (dTeet in January, 1915. Pop., 1900, 
3999, 1910, 4070 

MUBFBEESBOBO, Battle of See Stone 
River, Ba itle of. 

MURGER, muiVJiiV, Henri (1822-61) A 
French novelist and poet, born in Pans, March 
24, 1822, wdio made attractive to his readers 
the irresponsible life of artists and students in 
Pans Among his works are* Scenes de la vie 
de Boheme (1848) ; Scenes do la me dc jeunesse 
(1851); Les huveurs d'eaAi (1854), Madame 
Olympe (1859)*, other prose tales, and the 
poems Les nmts dliiver (1801) In 1849, m 
collaboration with Tlusodore Barri^^re, the novel 
Scenes de la vie de Boh^mv was dramatized and 
played at the ThMtre des Va/n^t^s under the 
name of La me de Boh4me The opera La 
Boheme, music by Puccini, 1898, is based upon 
that drama To Murger, if to any one writer, 
literature perhaps owes the word ' Bohemia, 
signifving, not a geographical spot, but a moral 
condition. Murger left some classic tales and 
songs of dissolute thriftlessness and literary 
impecuriiosity that have deluded a generation 
into looking back with dreamy regret on the 
sordid follies of their student days. The first 
Romantic geneiation, that of Gautier, had real 
enthusiasm, the ardor and fervor of renascence, 
for which Murger’s v^himsical hysteria of merri- 
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ment and his vicious sentimentality are but a 
poor substitute Murger was trained for the 
law, became for a time secretary of Count Leo 
Tolstoy, but like that earlier Bohemian, Villon, 
he chose dissipation lather than decency. He 
died in a chanty hospital in Paris, Jan. 28, 
i8()l. A monument was recently erected to his 
memory, not without }irotest. Heveral of Mur- 
ger ’s songs are translated by Andrew Lang in 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France (London, 
1872). Estimates of Muiger by fellow Bo- 
hemians may be found in Les nuits d’ Inver 
(Pans, 18(>2‘). 

MURGHAB, mour-gab'. A river of Central 
Asia, rising in the Paropamisus Mountains, on 
the north boundary of Afghanistan (Map: 
Afghanistan, K 4). It flows northwestward 
into Russian Turkestan, in the Merv Oasis it 
is flanked by a netw’ork of canals for irrigation, 
and after a couise of 3GG miles is lost in the 
sands and marshes of the desert about 150 
miles below Merv 

MURIAT'IC ACID. See Hydbociilorio 
Acid. 

MUORIDJE (Neo-Lat. nom pi., from Lat 
mns, Gk. fivs, mi/Sy mouse). The family of lats 
and mice, typified by the house mouse {Mus 
ninscitlus) It embraces in its 7G genera 
(Thomas) more than a third of all the rodents, 
IS world-wnde in its distribution, and includes 
many species of great impoi lance to man, as 
pests or otherwise flhe family has been niono- 
graphed by Oldfield Thomas in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society of London (London, 
1881). C'onsult also authorities cited under 
Rodentia, and s(‘e Oerijtl. H\mster, Mouse, 
Muskrat, Rat; Vole, Water Rat, and 
similar titles 

MURILLO, m7>o-rcPy6, B\RT()iT>Mli: Esteran 
(1617-82) A Spanish leligious and genre 
painter, one of the chief masters of the school 
of Seville He was born in Seville, the last 
week of December, 1G17 Very little is known 
of his early life except that he was left an 
orphan at 10, was adopted by liis Ancle Juan 
Lagares, and when quite young w^as apprenticed 
to Juan del Castillo, fiom wdiom he learned the 
rudiments of painting, but upon the departure 
of the latter to Cadiz in 1G40 Murillo w^as left 
without means, and for the succ(‘oding two years 
he supported himself by painting cheap religious 
compositions for unimportant convents and 
churches and rough, brilliantly coloied pictures 
for the Ferta, a weekly His close contact 
wuth the beggars and print sellers gave him 
unusual oppoitunity foi studying their char- 
acteristics, and his reproductions of them upon 
canvas exhibit a sympathy and somewhat 
idealized presentation alike notable These 
earlier woiks may be cited as representing the 
artist’s first period, during which he attained 
lesults intensely individualized and at the same 
time expressive of the type 

The example of Moya, a fellow pupil in the 
studio of Castillo, made Murillo discontented 
wuih his position at Seville, and he resolved to 
visit Rome, but, not having the means for the 
longer journey, he W't out on foot for Madrid 
Velazquez gave him shelter in his own house 
and access to the ro^al galleries, where, with 
untiring zeal, he copied Ribera, Titian, Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck, Velazquez, and other masters 
This course of practice, extending from 1G42 to 
1646, gave him a much freer style and greater 
control of color 


He then returned to Seville, and in 1648 
married a wealthy and noble lady of that city, 
and his house became the resort for distin- 
guished people In 1650, upon the death of 
Pacheco, he became the acknowledged head of 
the Seville school and the president of the 
academy founded in IGGO. During these years 
he w^as continually improving in style, becom- 
ing more idealistic in conception and individual 
in technique His ensuing works are usually 
classed in accordance with his three styles an 
‘‘estilo fiio,” or cold style (1648-52), fine ex- 
amples of w^hich are the senes of 11 pictiiies 
for the small Eranciscan convent near C'asa del 
Ayuiitannento . an '‘estilo cAlido,” oi warm 
st^le (1G52-5G), characterized a mastery of 
color contrasts; an ‘‘^estilo vaporoso,” so called 
from a certain vaporous or misty effect pro- 
duced. This style, according to (hilvert, begins 
in 1G5G wutli four pictures illustrating the 
“Founding of Santa Maria Maggiore,” painted 
for Santa Maria Blanca, Seville. A favorite 
subject of this era was the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, wdiich he painted no few’er than 15 times, 
one of the moat famous examples being in the 
Louvie, Pans. It w^as taken from Spain by 
Maislial Soult, and bought by the French gov- 
ernment at the Soult sale, in 1852, for 58G,000 
francs 

Murillo is very popular with the general 
public, hut certain artists, while acknowledging 
Ills facility and charm, find his work lacking in 
ieehniqnc, force, and originality. His work is 
highly 8ub]ective — so much so that the atten- 
tion of the licholder is often attracted to the 
personality of the artist rather than to the 
subject represented. Murillo’s chief importance 
consists in the wonderful manner m which he 
employed the medium of Spanish realistic forms 
to express ideal religious conceptions 

Mucli of the work of the artist was taken 
from Spam during the Peninsular campaign, a 
fact that accounts for the number of fine ex- 
amples to be found in the galleries of Europe, 
the collections of London and Pans being espe- 
cially rich. 

The cathedral of Seville is rich in his works, 
among which are ^‘Sts. Leander and Isidore,” 
the “Vision of St Anthony” (1G5G), and “La 
Purissima” (1GG8). In the museum are 17 of 
the 2G pictures painted for the Capuchin monas- 
tery at Seville, among w’hich are several “Im- 
maculate Conceptions” and the beautiful 
“Charity of Thomas of Villanova,” the favorite 
picture of Murillo. Mention should also be 
made of eight large pictures painted for the 
church of St George (1GG1--74), of which three 
— “Moses Striking the Rock,” the “Miracle of 
the Loaves and Fishes,” and “San Juan de Dios 
Attending the Sick” — remain in their original 
places In the Prado (Madrid) are the beauti- 
ful “Children of the Sliell” (the infants Jesus 
and John), the “Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
the “Education of the Virgin,” “St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary” apd the “Immaculate Conception 
with the Crescent Moon ” Other famous works 
are* “The Birth of Mary” (1655), “The Holy 
Family, with St Elizabeth” (1670), and the 
“Angels’ Kitchen,” in the Louvre, “The Vision 
of St. Anthony of Padua,” in the Berlin Mu- 
seum. The Hispanic Society of America pos- 
sesses two small canvases, the Metropolitan 
Museum a “St. John on Patmoa ” Excellent 
examples of Murillo’s Madonnas are in the gal- 
leries of Dresden, Madrid, Seville, Florence 
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(Pitti Palace), and Rome (Corsini Palace). 
Of his admirable series of genre subjects the 
best-known examples are in ^ the national col- 
lections of Munich, Paris (Louvre), London, 
and HU Petcrsbuig, and at Lulwicii, London 
“Gallegas at the Window” is in the Widener 
collection, Philadelphia. Murillo’s last work 
was the altar-piece of St. Catharine, painted at 
Cadiz for the church of the Capuchins The 
])ic*ture was never completed, foi Murillo fell 
and had to return to Seville, where he died 
shortly afterward, April 3, 1682 He was 
buried, by his own reijuest, in the church of 
Santa Cruz, Seville, before Pedro de Cani- 
pagna’s picture of the ‘‘Deposition from the 
Cross.” 

Bibliography. The best biography of Murillo 
18 by A. F. Calveit (New York, 1907), the 
most recent is by Mayer (Stuttgart, 1913), 
with many illustrations, otheis arc by F. M. 
Tubins (Seville, 1864) , Stiomer (Berlin, 
1879); L. Alfonso (Barcelona, 1886); Carl 
Justi (Leipzig, 1892), a scholarly treatise; 
Hermann Knaekfuss, in Kiinatler-Monographivny 
Nol. X (Bielefeld, 1897) ; C. C. Williamson (New 
York, 1903); Lafond (Pans, 1908), S L Ben- 
Busan (Boston, 1910) ; also, Sir William Stir- 
Img-Maxwell, AnrtaJs of the Artists of Hpam 
(London, 1848) ; Curtis, Vclas(fuc::! and Marillo 
(ib, 1883), Paul Lcfort, Murillo et ses 6l^ves 
(Pans, 1892) ; Masters in Art, vol i (Boston, 
1900), with an exhaustive bibliography 

HUBIS, m\i'r6s', John de. A^ English mu- 
sical theorist of the fourteenth contuiy Of his 
life nothing is known beyond the fact that he 
^vas master of mathematics at Oxford His Spec- 
ulum Musvece, written between 1340 and 1350, 
ifives a very detailed and scholarly account of 
the music of that time, and is by far the most 
important treatise on music written during the 
Middle Ages. It is divided into seven books, 
jearing the following titles* 1. “Oeneral Intro- 
iuction”; 2. “Intervals”; 3. “Musieal Propor- 
uons”; 4. “Consonance and Dissonance”; 5. 
‘The Musical System of the Ancients according 
^0 Boltins”, 6 “Ecclesiastical Modes and 
Solmisation” ; 7. “Mensurable Music — Discan- 

tus.” Before 1884 musical scholars were greatly 
puzzled by the open contradictions found in 
jeveral treatises bearing the name of Muris, 
until Robert Hirschfeld discovered evidence of 
the existence of two contemporary theorists of 
the same name. Consult; Robert Hirschfeld, 
fohannes de Muris (Vienna, 1884) ; 11. Rio- 
nann, Oeschichte der Mnsiktheorie (Leipzig, 
1898) ; J. Wolf, Gesehirhfe der Mensuralnota- 
hon (ib., 1904). 

HXJBIS, JULIANUH DK. A French musical 
theorist of the fourteenth century. In 1321 he 
was teaching at the Sorbonne in Pans, and in 
13,50 he was elected rector Unlike his Eng- 
lish namesake, he held very advanced view’s, 
jtrongly advocating the ars nova (counter- 
joint). His principal works are Musica Prac- 
^rwa, Musica Speoulatii a, De Discantu et Con- 
tenant us, Ars Contrapuncti, Lihellus Practices 
"Bantus Mensurahihs, See Muris, John de. 

MtTB^lSOIT, Alexander Falconer (1847- 
). An English jurist and historian, born 
in Aberdeenshire and educated at the University 
>f Aberdeen. He became a barrister at the 
Middle Temple in 1881. He was appointed 
jrofessor of Roman law in 1883 and of juris- 
jrudence in 1901, and doR^n of the faculty of 
aw in 1912, at University College, London. He 


w^as editor of the Educational Times (1902-12), 
and wrote: The External History of Roman Lato 
(1885) and, in the “Famous Scots Series,” Sir 
William Wallace (1898) and King Robert the 
Bruce ( 3 809 ) 

MXTB'LIN, Lemuel Herdert (1861- ). 

An American Methodist Episcopal clergyman 
and educator, born in Mercer Co, Ohio He 
graduated from De Pauw University (1891), 
from the De Pauw School of Theology (1892), 
and from Garrett Biblical Institute (1899), 
and studied also at the University of Pennsyl- 
\iinia, at Clark University, and in Europe. As 
early as 1886 he had entered the ministry, 
occupying several pastorates lietween tins time 
and 1894 and teaching at Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
C^ollege and Cornell College (Iowa). From 
1894 to 1911 he w’as president of Baker Uni- 
versity (Kansas), and thcreaftei president of 
Boston University. While on leave of absence 
(1909-10) he was acting pastor of the Ameri- 
can Church in Berlin. Murlm seived as presi- 
dent of the Kansas Association of College 
Presidents, and was a leader m all State edu- 
cational moviuncnts He was a member of the 
(icneial Confeiences of 1900 and 1904 and of the 
Ecumenical Methodist Confeiences of 1901 and 
1911 

MUBMEL'LIXJS, Johannes (c.1480-1517) . 
A Dutch humanist, born in Roermoiid, (Tclder- 
land, and educated at Deventer, at Cologne, and 
at Munster He introduced the study of Greek 
into Holland almost smgle-lianded and pub- 
lished many excellent selioolbooks His Sco- 
parius in Barharici Pi opugnatores et Osores 
UwmanxtaUs (1514) and his defense of Reuchlm 
are important documents C'onsult the bi- 
ography by Reichling (Fieihurg, 1880) and the 
selections from his iioems, edited by Reichling 
(lb., 1881). 

MUBNEB, nHir'ngr, Thomas (1475-1537). 
A German priest and satirist, famous mostly 
for attacking Luther and the Reformation. 
Murner taught and preached in Freiburg, Palis, 
Cracow’, £fnd Strassimrg After voyages to 
Italy and England he settled in Strassburg, 
W’henee in 1525 he w'as frightened away by the 
Reformation Murnei w^as higlily enougli prized 
for his religious poems to be made laureate by 
Maximilian 1 in 1505 In 1506 he took his 
doctorate in theology; in 1514 he became guaid- 
lan of the Franciscan cloister at Strassburg 
In 1519 he became a doctor of jurisprudence at 
Basel In his Gauchmatt, Sohelmenzunft, and 
Korrenhesrh icoriing Murner show’s some realistic 
humor He translated the JEneid in 1515 His 
Die dcutschen Dichtungcn von Ulrich von Hut- 
ten w’as published in Kurschner’s Deutsche Na- 
tional -httcratur, vol xvii (Stuttgart, 1890) 
Consult: Kaw’crau, Murner und die Kvrche des 
Mittelalters (Halle, 1890) ; id., Murner und die 
dcutsche Reformation (ib., 1891); W. Ries, 
Quell cnstudien zu Mumers satirisch-didakti- 
schen Dichtungen (Berlin, 1890) ; H. Schatz’s 
dissertation, Stimmungen und Effekte in Mur- 
nei s Dichtungen (Kiel, 1909) 

HUBOM, m?)o'r6m. One of the oldest towns 
of Russia, situated in the Government of Vladi- 
mir, on the left bank of the Oka, 84 miles south- 
east of Vladimir (Map* Russia, F 3) It has 
an old cathedral, two monasteries, and a con- 
vent. It manufactures tallow and soap and has 
trade in grain. Murom is believed to have ex- 
isted before the time of Rurik. Pop., 1897, 
12,589; 1911, 18,616. 
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MtXROMTSEV, Sergei An* 

DREYEViTCH (1850-1910). A Russian jurist and 
political leader, born in 8t Petersburg He 
studied at Moscow and Gottingen, and became 
professor of Roman law and jurisprudence at 
the I'^niversity of Moscow, of which he was made 
prorector in 1880 In 1879 he became editor of 
the Juridical Herald Because^ of his liberal 
opinions he was forced out of the university in 
1884. In 1892 the Juridical Herald was sup- 
pressed and in 1899 the Moscow Juridical So- 
ciety, of which he was president, was forbidden 
to hold any further meeting. He was elected 
by the Constitutional Democratic party as 
senior deputy from Moscow to the first Russian 
Duma, of which body he was unanimously 
chosen president Muromtsev was successful m 
keeping its discussions confined to fundamental 
questions On the dissolution of the fiist Duma 
he was one of the 200 deputies who framed the 
famous Viborg appeal to the people to nJuse to 
pay ta\(‘8, to absemt themselves fiom military 
conscription, and in otliei ways to boycott the 
Russian government for its high-handed tieai- 
ment of the Duma Foi this he was tried and 
iiiipiiHoiied But he remaiiK'd to the end an 
influential leader of progressive political thought 
in Russia Muromtsev was the author of vari- 
ous works on jurispi udence See Russia 

MUR'PHEY, Akchiuali) De Bow ( 1777- 
1832) An American juiist, born in Caswell 
Co , N C. He w'as educated at the University 
of North Caiolina. He seived there as a tutor 
and then as piofessor of ancient languages until 
1802, when he was admitted to the bar From 
1812 to 1818 he W'as a member of the State 
Senate While in tins body he was a member 
of the committee a})pointed in 181(5 to consider 
the establislnnerit of a system of public schools, 
and at the session of 1817 sulimitted an elabo- 
rate plan wliicli, w^hih* not adopted, formed the 
groundw’oik for the later attempts In 1818 he 
was elected a judge of tlie Supeiior Court and 
was d(‘8ignated to sit on the Suprc*me bench 
during thrc'e terms in 1819-20 lie persuaded 
the State to attempt an elaborate system of 
canals and haiboi impiovcunenta In. 1822 he 
secuied a share of the Tennessee land w'arrants 
for the University of North Carolina and thus 
saved that institution from ruin He published 
Reports of Cases m the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina (.'Ivols, 1821-20). 

MXnt'PHY, Arthur (1727-1805). An Irish 
actor and jilaywright, born at Clomcpim, Ros- 
common He studied at tlie Fnglish college at 
St. Omer in France (1738-47), started the 
Gray's Inn Journal (1752-54) in imitation of 
Addison’s f^pectator^ and in 1754 appeared at 
(\>vent Garcien as Othello. Beginning with The 
Apprentice (1750), he wTote many farces and 
clever satires Among his many miscellaneous 
w'orks are an edition of Fielding with a memoir 
(1702), an essay on Dr. Johnson (1792), a 
translation of Tacitus (1793), and a Life of 
Garrick (1801). His plays and early c‘a8ay8 
were collected (8 vols., London, 1786), and his 
life w^as written by J Foot (ib., 1811). 

MURPHY, Charles Francis (1858- ). 

All American political leader, born in New York 
City He was educated in the public and pa- 
rochial schools, became interestea in politics as 
a young man, and gained a large personal ac- 
quaintance through his success as an athlete 
and as organizer and member of the Sylvian 
Club He became the owner of a series of saloons 


which he claimed were practically poor men’s 
clubs. In these as elsewhere lit* demonstrated 
remarkable ability in political organization. In 
1891 he was made the Tammany Hall leader of 
his assembly district. From 1897 to 1901 he 
w^as one of the New York commissioners of 
docks and femes, in 1900 being chosen treasurer 
of the board After two years as chairman of 
Tammany Hall and on the retirement of Croker 
in 1902, Murphy was chosen to succeed him as 
chief In 1903 and 1905 he successfully di- 
rected the campaimis which elected and reelected 
George B. McClellan to the mayoralty. He op- 
posed the nomination of Parker for President 
in 1904. It had been Murphy’s policy to apply 
for the support of the independent bemocrats, 
but in 1906, w^hen he suppoited William R, 
Hearst for Governor, many independent Demo- 
crats voted with the Republicans for Hughes. 
The result was interpreted as a severe defeat 
for Murphy In 1909 Tammany Hall nominated 
Judge Gaynor for mayor After a campaign of 
great bitterness, in wdiich Murphy was accused 
ol coriuption and of being an evil inOuence in 
])olitics, Gaynor was elected, but the lemainder 
of the ticket w'as defeated by the fusionists 
Many thought that oMurphy .would be forced to 
retire because of this defeat, but he continued 
as chief In the following year the party elected 
Dix Govcrnoi, and Murphy’s power was sup- 
posed by some to have be(*n extended from the 
city throughout the State During the suc- 
ceeding years there were scandals legarding 
highway and canal contracts, and Tammany 
Hall was sharply criticized. Boss rule became 
a State and national issue, and Murphy was 
frequently held up as an example of the vicious 
boss. In 1912 he favored Harmon and Clark 
successively for the jirbsidential nomination, but 
supported Wilson after the convention acted 
He was elected presidential elector in the same 
year In State affairs he apparently stood 
passive in the nomination of William Sulzer. 
After the latter’s election, howxwer, they be- 
came involved in disputes, and Murphy was 
alleged to have been the real pow’er in t\ie im- 
jieachment of the Governor in 1913 — a trial 
wliich 8candaliZ(*d the w^hole country In 1913 
Tammany nominated Edward E. McCall for 
mayor, and a fierce campaign followed, in which 
Murphy was assailed furiously This, as well 
as the gubernatorial election of the following 
year, went heavily against the organization, 
but Murphy remained in power See the 
articles on the politicians herein mentioned; 
also Tammany Hall. 

MURPHY, Edgar Gardner ( 1869-1918 ) . An 
American clergyman and author, born at Fort 
Smith, Ark. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of the South in 1889 and for 12 years was 
a minister of the Protestant Episcopal church. 
After 1903 he was engaged exclusively in edu- 
cational and social work, serving as executive 
secretary of the Southern Education Board, 
vice president of the Conference for Education 
in the South, organizer and secretary of the 
Southern Society for Consideration of Race 
Problems and Conditions in the South, and or- 
ganizer and first secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee He retired on account of ill 
health in 1908 Besides contributions to peri- 
odicals he is author of Words for the Church 
(1896); The Larger Life (1896); Problems of 
the Present SoiUh (1904; 2d ed., 1909); Thet 
Basis of Ascendancy (19()0). 
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HXTBPHY, Fbancis (1830-1907). An Amer- 
ican temperance evangelist, born in Wexford, 
Ireland. He served in the Federal army dur- 
ing the Civil War. Beginning m 1870 at Port- 
land, Me., he started temperance reform clubs 
throughout that State, and was their first presi- 
dent. His headquarters were in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and after his first addresses thcie in 1870, 
45,000 people signed the pledge. He labored 
also in Britain, and was chaplain in the Span- 
ish-American War During the couise of his 
temperance labors in America and abroad 
Murphy is said to have induced 10,000,000 
people to sign the pledge. 

MUKPHY, Henby Cjujse (1810-82) An 
American politician and historian, born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He graduated at Columbia 
College in 1830, studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in Brooklyn, where ho became city 
attorney and, in 1842, mayor. The next year 
he became a member of Congiess At the ex- 
piration of ills term he was elected a delegate 
to the New York State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1846. In 1847 he was again sent to 
Congress, and in 1852 was a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President From 
1857 to 1861 he was Minister to Holland, and 
after liis return he served for six successive 
terms in the New York State Senate He is 
perhaps bi'st known for his researches in the 
early Colonial history of New York. Tie trans- 
lated De Vries’s 1 oyagea from Holland to 
America^ l(ui2 to (1853) During his resi- 
dence at The Hague as American Minister he 
printed for private distribution two mono- 
graphs, Henry Hudson m Holland Origin and 
Objects of the Voyage xckich Led to the Dis- 
covery of the Hudson River (1859) and Jucoh 
Steendamt Noah T asatex A Memoir of the 
First Poet in New N etherlands^ with his PoemSy 
Desor^ptiiw of the Colony (1861). The latter of 
these vas reprinted m his Anthology of New 
Netherlands or, Translations fnm the Early 
Dutch Poets of New York, unth Memoirs of 
their hives, issued by the Bradford Club in 
1875 

MURPHY, John BENJAivnN (1857-1916). 
An American surgeon, born at Appleton, Wis 
He graduated fiom Hush Medical College in 
1879 and established his practice in Chicago. 
In 1882-84 he studied in Germany. He was 
professor of surgery at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School after 1895 and at the 
Chicago Postgraduate Medical Scliool In 1911 
he was president of the American Mcxiical As- 
sociation. Murphy became known through suc- 
cess in autogenous bone grafts, intestinal anas- 
tomosis and approximation without sutures by 
means of a special button (Murphy’s button, 
1892), union of the femoral artery severed by 
a gunshot wound, and through many other 
operations. He edited Oeneral If^nrqery for the 
“Practical Medicine Senes” (1901 ct seq.). 
The Clinics of John B. Murphy, M D., at Mercy 
Hospital, Chicago, is a publication appearing 
periodically. 

MURPHY, John Francis (1853- ). An 

American landscape painter. He was born in 
Oswego, N. Y , bad early to struggle with 
poverty, and studied art by himself. He first 
exhibited in 1876 at the National Academy, of 
which he was elected a member in 1887. At 
first influenced by Wyant and Inness, after 1900 
he attacked the modern problems of light and 
air, thus combining the old and new theories 


of landscape painting His chief characteristics 
are extreme refinement and charm, poetic senti- 
ment, and beauty of surface. His composition 
18 simple and his rendering of soil unique. A 
past master of values, he prefers the quiet and 
subdued aspects of nature. Good examples of 
his work are “October” (Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington ) , “The Path to the Village” and 
“Indian Summer” (both in the National Gal- 
lery, Washington) ; “The Old Barn” (Metro- 
politan Museum, New York) , “The Hill Top” 
(Art Institute, Chicago) , “Afternoon Lights 
on the Hills” (Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh); 
“Neglected Lands” (Buffalo Academy) He re- 
ceived numerous awards, including a gold medal 
at Cffiarleston (1902) and the Inness medal in 
1910. 

MURPHY, Lambert (1885- ). An 

American tenor, born at Springfield, Mass. 
While pursuing an academic course at Ilarvard 
University, he studied singing under T. L. 
Cushman in Boston fiom 1904 to 1908 Having 
filled positions in several important churches 
in Boston, Brookline, and Fairliaven, ho went 
to New York in 19 10 as soloist of St Baitholo- 
mew’s. After further study under Isidore 
Luckstone, he was engaged (1911) as a mem- 
ber of tlie Metropolitan Opera. Murphy made 
Ins lepiitation chielly as a conceit singer, ap- 
pearing at many of the great festivals 

MURPHY, Martin (1832- ). A Cana- 

dian civil engineer. He amis born in County 
Wexford, Ireland, Avas educated at the public 
schools and privately, and began engineering 
woik m 1852 on the Midland Great Western 
Hallway. Ho was resident engineer of the Dub- 
lin, Wicklow, and Wexford Bailway fiom 1862 
to 1868, Avlien be went to Canada and served for 
a year as cngiiieei for the city of Halifax He 
was chief engineer for the siirA’ey of projected 
Nova Scotia railways in 1870-71 and contracted 
for the building of Intercolonial Railway 
bridges m 1871-74 For 30 years (1875-1905) 
be was provincial engineer foi No\a Scotia, and 
in 1906 was appointed government inspecting 
engineer of the National Transcontinental Rail- 
Avay, western division He was president of the 
Nova Scotia Institute of Science (1882-83) and 
of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers 
(1902). His A lews on and illustrations of 
bridge work won high recognition from the 
Engineering Congress at the World’s Fair, 
Chicago (1893) 

MURPHY, KoBimT (1806-43). A British 
mathematician, born at IMalloAv, County Cork, 
Ireland He was early self-taught, but Avas 
sent by friends to Cains College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. and was elected a 
fellow m 1829. His fellowship wais sequestered 
for his creditors m 1832 In 1838 he became 
examiner in mathematics and natural phi- 
losophy at London University Murphy con- 
tributed important papers to the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transmit wns (1831-36), to the 
Philosophical Magazine (1833-42), and to the 
Philosophical Transactions (1837); and pub- 
lished also Elementary Principles of Electricity, 
Heat, and Molecular Actions (1833) and A 
Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equa- 
tions (1839; reprinted, 1847). 

MUR'PHYSBORO. A city and the county 
seat of Jackson Co , 111 , 87 miles by rail south- 
east of St. Louis, Mo., on the Big Muddy River 
and on the Illinois Central, the Mobile and 
Ohio, and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, and 
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Southern railroads (Map; Illinois, F 10). It 
IS the centre of a rich farming district pro- 
ducing wheat and corn and containing con- 
siderable mineral wealth, paiticularly deposits 
of shale and bitummous codl There are rail- 
road shops, coal mines, and luaniif actor les of 
flour, lumber, ice, beer, foundry and machine- 
shop products, shoes, building and paving brick, 
etc. Murphysboro contains the St. Andrew’s 
Hospital and has a fine high school. Gen John 
A. Logan (qv.) was born In^re. The city has 
adopted the commission form of government. 
Pop, 1900, 6463; 1010, 7485. 

MXJIIBAIII, mUr'In (OF. inonnc, fiom Lat. 
won, Skt. war, to die). A general teim loosely 
used to designate a variety of diseas(‘a of domes- 
tic animals, but more correctly restricted to the 
vesicular epizootic, populaily known as foot- 
and-mouth disease. See Texas Fever. 

MXJB'BAY. A city m Salt Lake Go, Utah, 
6 miles south of Salt Lake Cit\, on the Oiegon 
Short Line, the Salt Lake, and tin* i)(‘n\ei and 
Kio Grande railroads. The city hall and higli 
school aie both attractive buildings There aie 
smelters and refineries, canning factories, Hour 
mills, lumber-finishing plant, candy factory, fish 
hatcheries, and buck and tile works The water 
'works ami one of the cl(‘ctiic-light plants aie 
owned by the city. Pop , 1910, 4057. 

MXJBBAY, Alexan5)ER (1755-1821). An 
American naval odiccr, boin at (fiicstertown, 
Md. At the outbri'ak of the devolution he re- 
ceived a commission in the navy, but while 
waiting for a ship served, during 1776-77, as 
lieutenant and captain in tlie First Maryland 
Kegiinent and jiarticipated in the operations 
around New Yoik In the lattei part of 1777 
he commanded the Rivenqe with letters of 
marque to prey on British commerce. He was 
captured, but aftei exeliangc served on board 
the Trumbull and was again captured When 
exchanged again he commanded a privateer and 
afterward servoil on the Mliance When the 
navy was reorganized in 1798 he was one of the 
first BIX captains appointed, and commanded 
the Montezuma duiing the troubles with France 
He served in the Mediterranean during the war 
with Tiipoli in 1821 he was placed in com- 
mand of the Philadelphia Navy Yaid, and died 
shortly afterward, being at that time the senior 
ofiicer of the navy. 

MUBBAY, Alexander (1775-1813). A lin- 
guist, born at Hunkitterick, Kiikcudbrigbtshire. 
He giaduated at l^dinbuigli University, became* 
parish minister of Urr in his native shiie 
(1806) and professor of Oriental languages in 
Edinburgh University (1812) He died Apiil 
15, 1813. Murray edited in a thorough manner 
Biuce’s Tia'ieh (1805; new ed , 1813), wrote 
for his students Outlines of Oriental Philology 
(1812); and contributed to the Edinburgh Re- 
view. After his death appeared his chief work, 
History of th-e European Languages^ with a 
memoir and the fragment of an autobiography 
(2 vols., Edinburgh, 1823) . 

HUBBAY, Alexander Stuart (1841-1904). 
A distinguished English archaeologist, born near 
Arbroath. He was educated at the University 
of Edinburgh and in Berlin. In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed assistant in the department of Greek 
and Roman antiquities of the British Museum 
and in 1886 keeper of the same. In 1894-96 he 
directed excavations in Cyprus His publica- 
tions include: Manual of Mythology (1873; 
rsSdited) 1805); a History of Greek Sculpture 


(1880-83, new ed., 1890); Handbook of 
Greek Archwology (1892), Designs from Greek 
^ ascs (1894); Terra-Cotta Bar oophagi (1898); 
“Greek Bionzes,” in the Portfolio (1898); 
caimtwns in Cyprus, published by the British 
Museum (1900), Srulptuics of the Parthenon 
{ 1903 ) . 

MURRAY, Alma (1854- ). An English 

actress, born in London, the daughter of an 
actoi, Leigh Murray. Her first appearance was 
at the Olympic in 1870 as Sacharissa in The 
Pnrmss She played at the Lyceum with 
Irving in 1879 and at different West En4 
thcaties from 1882 to 1897, and took a promi- 
nent part in the few attcni[)t8 to produce the 
dramas of Shelley and Brovvniiig, playing 
Beatrice in The Cenoi ( 1886 ) and Mildred in A 
Plot on the ’Bcateheon (1888) After 1899 she 
gave recitations and became a teachei of elocu- 
tion and acting Alma Murray married Alfred 
Forman, who translated several of Wagner’s 
librettos Hhe played Mis. Maylie in Oliver 
Twist ( 1905, 1912), the Queen in Ptlleas and 
Mehsande (1911), Lady Bedmond in Gals- 
woithy’s Fugitive (1913), and Mrs. Eynsford- 
llill in Shawl's Pygmalion (1914). 

MURRAY, Daniel Alexander (1862- ). 

A Canadian matlumiatician lie was born in Col- 
chester County, Nova Scotia, and w’as educated 
at Dalliousie and Johns Hopkins universities 
and in Beilin and Pans. He was successively 
associate professor of mathematics at New Yoik 
Univeisity, instructor at Cornell, professor at 
Dalliousie University, and, after 1907, professor 
of a])plH*d mathematics at McGill. He pub- 
lislind introductoiy Course in Differential 
Equations (1897) , An Elementary Course in the 
Integral (^a I cuius (1898), Plane and Spherical 
Ti igonornetry { 1902 ) ; Essentials of Trigo- 
nonutrg and M ensui ation (1909); Elements of 
PI a n e Tn r/on ometrij (1911). 

MURRAY, David (1830-1905). An* Ameri- 
can educator He was horn at Bovina, Dela- 
ware Co , N Y, to winch his parents had come 
from Scotland in 1816. He graduated from 
Union College in 1852. The following year he 
became assistant in the Albany Academy, and 
ill 1857 was advanced to the pnncipalship. In 
1863 he accepted the chan of mathematics and 
pJiysics in lliitgers College Having assisted 
the Japanese Embassy in 1872 in investigating 
tlie educational systems of the United States 
and otliei coiintTies and preparing statistics 
tliereon, he was invited by Japan to assume the 
siipei vision of its educational affairs He re- 
moved to that country and was occupied for six 
yeais m these duties. At the time of his re- 
turn to America in 1879 he was decorated by 
the Emperor with the Cider of the Rising Sun. 
In 1880 he became secretary of the regents of 
the University of the State of New York, and 
held this post rune years He published several 
addresses, and was the author of Manual of 
Land Buiveying (1872); an introductory chap- 
ter to Outlines of the History of Japanese Edu- 
cation (1876) ; Japan (1894, rev. ed., by Baron 
Kaneko, 1906), m the “Story of the Nations 
Series”; History of Education m New Jersey 
(1899) 

MURRAY, David (1849- ). A Scottish 

landscape painter. He was born in Glasgow 
and studied at the Glasgow Art School. After 
devoting 1 1 years to business he turned to land- 
scape painting and in 1882 removed to London. 
Elected an Academician in 1005, he exerdae'd a 
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marked and salutary influence on contempo- 
raneous British landscape painting. His color, 
especially in his earlier works, is fresh and bril- 
liant, his handling dexterous, and he delights 
in delicate detail and movement. His subjects 
are chiefly landscapes of Scotland, Picardy, 
southern England, and the Italian lakes, and 
marines from the Dorset coast Amimg the 
best known are “My Love has Gone a-Sailmg’* 
and “In the Country of Constable” (both in 
the Tate Gallery), “Loch Linne near Port Ap- 
pin,” “River Road,” and a “View of Windsor.” 
. MUBBAY, David Christie (1847-1907). 
An English novelist, born at West Biomwich, 
Staffordshire He was educated at a private 
school. He began his career as a reporter on 
the Birmingham Moimny NeioSy and in 1873 
went to London, wdiere lie loined tlie staff’s of 
the Daily Neios and the World Duting the 
Russo-Turkish War he w as a special eoi H'sjunid- 
eiit for the Tunes, and suhseciucntly lie trav- 
eled widely and lectured In 1879 he pub- 
lished in Chamberses Journal his fli^t long 
novel, A Life of Atonement Othei books are* 
Josephus Coat (1881), Val iitranqv (1882); 
Time's Uevenye (1893) , In Direst Peril (1894) , 
A Pogue's Conscience (1890), Tales in Prose 
and Verse (1898) ; I Race for Millions (1898) , 
many other novels, A NoielisCs Note Book 
(1887) , (Luesses at TrutM, Ethical, Social, Po- 
litical, and Literary (1908), essays originally 
contribnt<‘d to the Referee, under the pseudonym 
Merlin ; Recollections ( 1908 ) . 

MUBBAY, Lord George (c.l 700-00). A 
Scottish Jacobite general, son of the first Duke 
of Athol. His father was loyal to the house 
of Hanover, but Lord George followed his elder 
brother, the Marquis of Tiillibardino, into the 
Jacobite ufiiising of 1715, commanded a bat- 
talion at Sheriffmuir, and made his escape to 
France tlie following year lie was living m 
Scotland at the time of the rebellion of 1745, 
and W'as the most capable of Prince Chailes’s 
generals. To Lord George Murray’s personal 
bravery, sound judgment, and skill in handling 
undisciplined troops must be attributed the 
chief credit for the Jacobite victories at Pres- 
tonpans and Falkirk, as w^ell as for the High- 
landers’ safe retreat from England after the 
raid to Derby. Murray escaped to the Conti- 
nent when the cause was lost and died in Hol- 
land. 

MUBBAY, George Henry (1861- ). A 

Canadian statesman of Scottish parentage, born 
at Grand Narrow's, Nova Scotia. He began 
his education in his native place, finished it at 
Boston University, was called to the bar in 
1883, and practiced his profession at North 
Sydney, Nova Scotia He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Nova Scotia Legislative Council in 
1889, but resigned in 1891, was an unsuccessful 
Liberal candidate for the House of Commons, 
was reappointed to the Legislative Council the 
same year and also became a member, without 
portfolio, of the provincial cabinet of Whiliam 
Stevens Fielding (q.v.). In 1896 he became 
Premier and Secretary for his native province, 
a position he still retained in 1915. He was a 
delegate to the Interprovincial Conference at 
Ottawa in 1906. 

MUBBAY, (George) GiLBEikT (AiMfi) (1866- 
) A British classical scholar, born at 
Sydney, New South Wales. He went to Eng- 
land in 1877 and was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London, and at St. John’s Col- 


lege, Oxford. In 1880-99 he W’as professor of 
Gnxjk at the University of Glasgow and after 
1008 regius profcssoi of Greek at Oxford. He 
received honorary degrees from Glasgow', Bir- 
mingham, and Oxford Gilbert Murray’s pub- 
lications include a History of Ancient Creek 
Literature (1897), Jjibciahsm and the Empire 
(1900), part author, a text edition of Eurip- 
ides, Fahulrr, in three volumes (1901, 1904, 
1910), The Rise of the Creek Epic (1907; 2d 
cd , 1911), Four Stages of Creek Religion 

(1913) , Euripides and his Age, in “Horne Uni- 
versity Library” (1913): Hamlet and, Orestes 
(1914), and two ])lays, Carlyon Sahib (1899) 
and Andromache (1900) Murray is perhaps 
best known! foi his admirable verse translations 
of vaiious plays of Euripides the Hippolytus 
and the Bacchw (together w'lth ih(‘ Frogs of 
Aristojihanes , 3d ed , 1906) , the Medea, Trojan 
Women, and Elccfia (1905-07), Iphigenia in 
Tanrts (1010), Tin Rhesus (1913) Tliese 
were presented at tin* Couit Theatie, London 
In the United 8tat(‘s Granville Baik(‘r and his 
wife, Lillah Met’nith\ (qq\.), gave outdoor 
pci formanees of The Trojan Women and /p/u- 
pana in. Trrnm at various colleges (1915) Mur- 
ray also translated Sophocles' OiJdipus Rex 
(1910) 

MUBBAY, (Eustace Clare) Grenville 
(1824-81). An Englisli journalist, the illegiti- 
mate son of Richard (Jrcnville, second Duke of 
Biiekingham Aftm’ stiulying at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxfoid, and at the Inner Tomjile, he 
entered the diplomatic service and held various 
posts at Vienna, Hanover, Constantinople, and 
Odessa. Returning to England 111 1868, he 
founded the Qufciis Messruryi (1869), the first 
of the English satincal society papers, and in 
the sanu* year he w'as piibludy lioi scwhifiped bv 
Lord Caiiington, whos(‘ (‘quanimitv he had 
seriously disturbed Driven from England, he 
settled in Pans, where ho figUK'd as the (’omte 
de Rethcl d’Anigoii, borrowing *the title of his 
Spanish wife He w'as one of the pioneers in 
the gossip and st'andal of modern journalism 
Among his separate juiblications are* The Rov- 
ing Fnglishman (1854), Round about France 
(1878) ; Side Lights on English Society (1881), 
containing a mock d(‘dication to the Queen 

MUBBAY, Hugh (1779-1846) A Scottish 
geographer, hoiu at North Berwick Between 
1804 and 1814 he wrote several works of fiction 
and two philosoplueal works, but after 1816, 
W'hon he became a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, he apjilied himself to the study of 
geography. He was chiefly noted for his share 
in the Encrgclopcedia of Ceography (1834). He 
also compiled historical or geographical wmrks 
upon The Southern Seas (1826) ; Polar Seas 
(1830), Africa (1830); British India (1832); 
China (1836), British Amerwa (1839), The 
United States (1844) 

MUBBAY, James (1719-94). The fiist 
British Governoi of Canada He was the fifth 
son of Alexander, lourtli Lord Elibaiik, and 
entered the army about 1740 In 1757 he was 
sent with his regiment to America, where he 
commanded a brigade in the siege of Louisburg 
in 1758, and led the left wung of Wolfe’s army 
in the battle on the Heights of Abraham, Sept. 
13, 1759 Tlie next year he successfully de- 
fended Quebec against an attack by a superior 
French force under De L^vis, and later m the 
same year assisted General Amherst in reduc- 
ing Montreal. He was appointed Governor of 
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Quebec in October, 1700, and of all Canada in 
1763, and continued in that position until 1766. 
He became Governor of Minorca in 1774, was 
besieged in Fort St Philip in 1781 by the 
French and Spanish under the Due de Crillon, 
and after a desperate defense was forced in 1782 
to capitulate. ITpon his return to England he 
was tried by a court-martial, but was acquitted. 
He became a full general in 1783, and ditni near 
Battle, in Sussex For an account of his career 
in America, consult Francis Parkman, “Mont- 
calm and Wolfe,” in France and England in 
America, part vii (Boston, 1884, new ed , 1898). 

MUBBAY, Sir James Aitgustus Henry 
(1837-1915) A Biitisk lexicographer born at 
Denholm, Roxburghshire, Scotland. After his 
elemental y studies at home and in Edinburgh 
he continued his work at London University 
Having taiigiit at Hawick, he became master 
of Mill JTill RcJiool, near London, a position 
which he retained for 15 years (1870-85). 
Alieady distinguished as a scliolar, he had been 
twice elected president of the Philological So- 
ciety (1878-80, 1882-84). For that society 

and for the Oxford Univeisity Press he as- 
sumed, in 1879, the editoiship of the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary on Historical Principles (10 
vola , 1888 et sVq ), the most exhaustive work 
in lexicography e\er attempted in any language. 
In 1885 Dr JVluirav moved from Mill Hill to 
Oxford, where Ins Scri])toiium is a notable fea- 
ture of the citv Before beginning this woik he 
published, notably, TIk' Dialect of the ffouthern 
Counties of Hcotland ( 1873), the Vomplaynt of 
t^cotland (1874), and the Romance and Prophe- 
cies of Thomas Ei ccldoune (1875) Tn 1884 he 
leccived a civil-list pension of 1270, in 1900 was 
chosen Romanes lectiiriT at Oxford, and in 1908 
was knighted He was honored by degrees from 
some of the great universities of the world A 
full account of the beginning of the dictionary 
and of its making is to be found in Dr Murray’s 
address to the Philological Society (1879). See 
Dictionary 

MUBBAY, or MO BAY, milr'i, James 
Stuart, Earl of (11531-70) A Scottish 
statesman He was the natural son of James 
V of Scotland and half-brother of Mary, Queen 
of Scots Destined for an ccclcHiastical life, he 
was educated from 1541 to 1544 at St Andiews, 
and early received ecclesiastical benefices He 
accompanied his sister IMary to France in 1548, 
returning the following year to gain as a youth 
military experience and renown by driving a 
strong party of English from the coast with 
great loss It is probable that he began to 
sympathize with Protestants as eaily as 1552, 
and it IS ceitain that he was an attendant on 
Knox’s lectures in 1555, and joined with others 
ill urging his return from Geneva the following 
year From 1556 on he was the consistent 
leader of the Scottish reformers, and after 1558 
till his death he was the most powerful single 
factor in Scottish politics He was present at 
Mary's marriage to the Dauphin of France, 
afterward Francis 11, and was sent to' France in 

1561 to invite the widowed Mary, after the 
death of the Queen Regent, to return to Scot- 
land as its Queen For a few years Txird James 
Stuart, as Mary's chief minister and adviser, 
seemed to subordinate his own ambition to the 
good of Scotland, the preservation of his re- 
ligion, the future union of England and Scot- 
land, and the success of his sister’s reign In 

1562 Mary created him Earl of Mar, but he 
VoL. XVI.— 30 


soon resigned this title to become the Earl of 
Murray When it became evident that she 
would not be acknowledged by Elizabeth as her 
successor, Mary turned to a Catholic alliance, 
which forced Murray to break with his sister, 
and a senes of intrigues and counterintri^es 
began. At first inclined to favor the marriage 
of Mary with Darnley, he soon saw that it 
meant Catholic supremacy, hence he opposed it 
finally by an appeal to arms, but was defeated 
and forced to take refuge m England (1565). 
In 1566, after intriguing with Bothwell, pro- 
fessing at the same time friendship for Darnley, 
and being cognizant, at least, of the plan to 
murder Rizzio, Murray returned to Edinburgh 
to regain his power. For the moment out- 
^\ardly reconciled to Ids sister, he went to 
France, but returned shortly at the request of 
the lords, who had taken arms, to become 
Regent of the Kingdom Aftei Mary’s t^scape 
from prison ho defeated her forces at Langside, 
near Glasgow, 1508, and on her flight to Eng- 
land he became om* of the commissioners sent 
to that country to conduct the negotiations 
against her Later, however, he urged Elizabeth 
to permit Mary to return to Scotland, but was 
assassinated in 1570 by Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh before his plana had matured. He was 
a cold, ambitious man, endowed with great 
abilities, personally moral, but in politics with- 
out scruples Consult authorities cited under 
Mary Stuart. 

MUBBAY, Sir James Wolfe (1853- ) 

A British army oflicer He was educated at 
ITariow and Woolwich and entered the Royal 
Artillery in 1872 He served in the Ashanti 
campaign of 1895 and in Natal in 1899-1900; 
was quartermaster-general in India in 1903-04 
and master general of ordnance in 1904-07 ; 
commanded tlH‘ Ninth Division in India in 
1907-1 1 , then commanded the Imperial troops 
in South Africa, and m 1915 succeeded French 
as chief of the British Imperial general staff 
Murray was made K.C B in 1900. 

MUteBAY, John (1741-1815). The founder 
of the Universalist body in America He was 
born at Alton, England, Dec 10, 1741 At the 
age of 11 his parents removed to Cork, Ireland 
He became a Methodist under the preaching of 
Wesley and Whitefield Having read a book by 
James Relly, a Universalist, he was led to adopt 
his vi€*ws, and for this was excommunicated at 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle, London Persecution 
for opinion, pe»cuniary embarrassment, and grief 
for the loss of his wife caused him to seek re- 
tirement in America Ho preached his first ser- 
mon in America Sept. 30, 1770, in a small 
church, in an obscure place in New Jersey, called 
Good Luck. Believing fully in the doctrine of 
universal salvation, he ga\e himself to earnest 
labor, first in New Jersey and New York, after- 
ward in Newport, Providence, Boston, Ports- 
mouth, Norwich, and other places in New Eng- 
land, In 1774 he fixtxi his residence in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., where he was repreBonted as a 
Papist and a secret emissary of Lord North in 
the interest of the English ministry. He was 
abused, and by a vote ordered to leave the town, 
but the interference of powerful friends saved 
him and he was allowed to remain In 1775 
he was appointed chaplain of a Rhode Island 
brigade encamped near Boston. Ill health com- 
pelled him to leave the army, and he returned 
to Gloucester, where he was settled over a 
society of Uniter salists He was instrumental 
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in the organization of a convention of his sect, 
which met at Oxford, Mass., September, 1785, 
and took the name of Independent Christian 
Universalists. In 1703 he was installed pastor 
of a society of Universalists in Boston, where 
he remained till his death, Sept. 3, 1815 He 
published Let tar and Sketches of SermonSf 
three volumes, and an autobiography (1813), 
continued by his wife (9th ed by Demoiest, 
1870). Consult H. Eddy, Umvcrsalism tn 
America, vol. 1 (Boston, 1886). 

MUBBAY, originally MACMUBBAY, John 
(1 745-03 ). The IJrst of foui great English 
publishers, John MaeMurray, of the stock of the 
Murrays of Athol, was born in Edinburgh Hav- 
ing served as lieutenant of marine (1762-08), 
he retired on half pay and began to publish and 
sell books in London John MacMuriay pur- 
chased the bookselling business of Paul 8andby, 
opposite St. Dunstan’s Church, London, and, 
dropping the Scottish prefix, became a book- 
seller at 32 Fleet Street. He brouglit out the 
English Eetiew (1783-06), publisliod, among 
other notalile books, the first two volumes of the 
elder Disraeli’s Curiosities of Litaature, and 
was one of the original propiietors of the 
Mornmg Chronicle. He was suce.eeded in due 
time by his son John (1778-1843) One of the 
earliest hits of John the second was Mrs JRun- 
dalFs Domestw Cool erg (1808), which had been 
through 65 editions by 1841. With the coopera- 
tion of Scott, Canning, and otliers, he founded 
the Quarterly Review, a Tory organ, in opposi- 
tion to the Whig Edinburgh Rvi leiv, then at the 
lieight of its influence. The first number was 
])ubli8hed Feb 1, 1809, undei the editoii^hip of 
William Gifford Tin; new pt'riodical was com- 
pletely 8uccei«sful, and brought Murray into 
communication not only with the chief writeis 
but also with the conservative statesmen of the 
time. A still more fortunate acijuaintanee was 
that with Lord Byron, whose Childc Harold 
(first two cantos) was published by Murray m 
1812. Murray now (1812) removed from Fleet 
Street to Albemarle Street. Almost all the 
literary magnates of the day docked to Mur- 
lay’s house, and it was tlieie tliat Scott and 
Byron first mot. As Byron’s publisher he made 
fame and a fortune, and he paid tlie poet hand- 
somely — nearly 120,000 all told; and Ins deal- 
ings with Crabbe, Moore, Campbell, and Irving 
were princely. Tdie second John Murray was 
succeeded by his son, John Murray the third 
(1808-92). The long-famous Murray guide- 
books to various European eountries weie from 
his pen, and many great works in histoiy, bi- 
ography, travel, art, and seienee were issued by 
him. Among his successes were Livingstone’s 
Travels ami Last Journals, Smiles's Life of 
George Stephenson, and Darwin’s Origin of 
Species by Natural Selection. At his death he 
Mas succeeded by his son, the fourth John Mur- 
ray (1851- ), who, with his brother A. H. 

Hallam Murray, conducted the business. Con- 
sult S. Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends (2 
vols., London, 1891), for the second John 
Murray; and three articles by F. Espinasse, 
House of Murray,” in the Cntic (ib., 

1860) 

MUBBAY, Sir John (1841-1914). A Brit- 
ish naturalist and oceanographer. He was born 
at Coburg, Ontaiio, studied at Victoria College 
there and at the University of Edinburgh, and 
devoted himself to natural science. In 1868 he 
went through the Arctic regions on a whaler 


studying fauna and flora; from 1872 to 1876 was 
a naturalist of the Challenger expedition; and, 
aftei six years’ service as assistant, became 
editor in 1882 of the scientific reports of the 
Challenger voyage. Tie contributed to the Nar- 
rative of the CiuisG of H M S. Challenger 
(1882-86) and wrote the Challenger Report on 
Deep-Sea Deposits, with Renard (1890) He 
participated m the Michael Sars North Atlantic 
expedition m 1910, gathering material for The 
Depths of the Ocean (1912). He published also 
The Ocean: A General Account of the Science of 
the Sea (1913) Muiray was knighted in 1898. 

MUBBAY, John. See Dun more, John Mur- 
ray, 1£arl of. 

MUBBAY, John Clark (1836- ). A 

Canadian writer on philosophy and psychology, 
and a univeisity professor, born at Paisley, 
Scotland. He studied at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Gottingen, and Heidelberg In 1862 he became 
professor of mental and moral philosophy in 
Queen’s Urnveisity, Kingston, Canada, and in 
1872 he was called to a similar chair at McGill 
University, Montreal Murray received the de- 
gree of LL.D, from Glasgov' He is author of 
An Outline of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy 
(1870) ; Ballads and Songs of Scotland (1874) , 
Memoir of David Man ay (1880)*, Handbook of 
Psychology (1885); Solomon Maimon • An 
Autobiographif, translated from the German 
(1888) ; An Introduction to EJihws (1891) , An 
Introduction to Psychology (1004); A Hand- 
book of Christum Ethics (1908) 

MUBBAY, Lindley (1745-1826) An Eng- 
lish grammarian of American birth, born at 
Swatara, Lancaster Co , Pa , April 22, 1745. 
He was educated at an academy of the Society 
of Friends, and, on his father’s lemoval to New 
York, was placed in a counting house, from 
w’hich he escaped to a school in Neiv ilcrsey 
He afterward studied law and had a good pial*- 
tice in New Yoik During the Revolutionary 
War he engaged in trade with such success as 
to accumulate a handsome fortune IIis health 
failing, ho went to England (1784) and pur- 
chased an estate at Holdgate, near York, where 
he devoted himself to literary pursiuts and 
botany His gaiden rivaled the Royal Gardens 
at Kew In 1787 ho published his Power of 
Religion on the Mind, which passed through 20 
editions. Ills Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage was issued in 1705, and was followed by 
English Exercises, the Key, the English Reader 
(1799), and a Spelling Book (1804), which went 
tlirough some 50 editions Murray died Feb 
16, 1826. Consult the Memoii of Murray, con- 
taining an autobiography by Frank (York, 
1826), and Life by Kgle (New York, 1885). 

MUBBAY, or MOBAY, mur% Sir Robert 
(?-1673). A Scottish statesman. He was edu- 
cated at St. Andrews University, entered the 
French army, and, through the influence of 
Richelieu, rose to the rank of colonel He w^as 
chosen secret envoy to negotiate a treaty be- 
tween Scotland and France, and while at New- 
castle in December, 1646, formed a plan for the 
escape of Charles I, which came to nothing 
through the King’s irresolution. In 1651 he 
w^as appointed justice clerk, and soon afterward 
was made a Privy Councilor and a Lord of the 
Session, but never took his seat upon the bench. 
After the Restoration, as Lord of Exchequer 
and Deputy Secretary he was one of the trium- 
virate, the other two members of which were 
Lauderdale and the King, that ruled Scotland 
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from 1663 till 1670. He was one of the founders 
of the Royal Society, the oldest scientific so- 
ciety in Great Britain As a chemist and mu- 
sician lie had a good reputation m his time. 

MURRAY, Waltek Charles {1866- ). 

A Canadian educator He was born at Stud- 
holm, New Brunswick, and was educated at 
New Brunswick, Edinburgh, and Berlin uni- 
versities. He was professor of jihilosophy and 
economics at New Brunswick University (1891- 
92) , George IVlunro piofessor of philosophy and 
lecturer on education at Dalhousie University 
(1892-1908), and in tlie latter year was ap- 
pointed presidiuit of the provincial university 
of Saskatchewan He was elected a diiector of 
the Dominion Educational Association. He 
juiblished Studies %n Mind Growth (1904) and 
Local Government in the Maiitimc Provinces 
(1909) 

MURRAY, William, first Earl of Mans- 
field An English jurist, 8ee Mansfield, 
William Murray, first Eari. of. 

MURRAY, Wtijliam Henry Harrison (1840- 

1904) An American Congi egational cleigy- 
nian, lectuier, and author. He was born at 
Guilfoid, Conn , and gradual ( h 1 fiom Yale in 
1862 In Connecticut he lield pastoiates at 
Washington (18G3-G4), (Jreenwich (1804-66), 
and Meriden (ISGIUGS) From 1868 to 1874 
lie was pastor of the Paik Street Church, Bos- 
ton. In 1869-73 and in 187r)-78, while pastor 
of the indopend(‘iit C-ongregational (diurcli, he 
ga\e several senes of popular sermons, or Sun- 
day evening lectuies, before large audiences in 
Music Hall, Boston, published as Music Uall 
Sermons (2 vols , 1870-73). Subsequently ho 
withdrew from the ministry and followed a 
\aried caieer in business, lecturing, and writ- 
ing His writings on life 111 the woods and 
mountains, which brouglit liim the nickname of 
“Adirondack Murray,” include* Adventures in 
the Wildef ness, or Camp Life in the Adirondack 
Mountains (1868); The Perfect Horse (1873), 
Holds Fitly Spohen (1873), Daylight Land 
(1888). Ills Complete Works, including a num- 
ber of “Adirondack Tales,” were published at 
Ha rtf Old in 1900 (7 vols ) Consult H. V. 
Kadford, Adirondack Murray (New York, 

1905) 

MURRAY, William Vans (1762-1803). An 
American diplomat, born at Cambridge, Somer- 
set Co , Md He received a classical education 
and went to Jjondon, wdiere In* studied law for 
two years 111 the Inner Temple. Returning to 
Maryland in 1785, he was admitted to the bar, 
and began the practice of his profession, m 
w^hicli he soon attained prominence From 1791 
to 1797 he w’as a Federalist member of Con- 
gress. In 1797 lie was appointed by President 
Washington United States Minister to the 
Netherlands, and m 1799, with Oliver Ellsworth 
(q V ) and William R Davie, was sent to Pans 
to negotiate a treaty which should adjust the 
difficulties that had brought France and the 
United States to the verge of war The suc- 
cessful negotiation of the convention signed at 
Pans, Sept 30, 1800, w^as said to be largely the 
work of Murray He was the author of a 
valuable brief treatise on The Constitution and 
Laws of the United States. 

MURRAY BAY, or MALBAIE. A sum- 
mer resort and the capital of Charlevoix County, 
Quebec, Canada, on the left bank of the St. 
Lawrence River, about 80 miles northeast 
(direct) of Quebec, with wdxich it has steam- 


boat communication (Map: Quebec, H 3). Sit- 
uated on the Muriay estuary which forms the 
bay, it is the principal watering place on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence, and is much 
frequented for its scenery, invigorating air, 
bracing though cold bathing, its boating, and 
fishing. It has county buildings, a Roman 
Catliolic convent, and a boys’ college. The town, 
of which lumber, Hour, and carding mills, to- 
getlier w'lth cheesi* factories, are the chief maiiu- 
faeturing establishments, is at the mouth of the 
Murray River, the dependent summer colonies 
being at Poiiite h Pic (population, in 1911, 
617) and Cap a PAigle, the {'xtremitics of the 
bay, 3 miles distant It was one of the stations 
for United States prisoners of war m 1776. 
Pop, 1901, 826, 1911, 1449. 

MURRAY RIVER. The principal river of 
Australia, draining, together with the Darling, 
practically the whole southeastern quarter of 
the continent. It rises in the Australian Alps 
m*ar tlie east boundary of Victoria, and flows 
tor two-thirds of its course northwestward, 
foniiing tlie bounclary between Victoua and New 
South Wales (Map* South Australia, F 6) 
After entering Soutli Australia it makes an 
abrupt turn to the south and enters the Indian 
Oc(‘an through Ihu'ounter Bay, 40 miles south- 
east of Adelaide. Its length is about 1500 
miles For tb<' first 00 miles of its course it 
passes between jireeipitous rocky cliffs in one 
place, known as th(‘ Murray (iates, i caching the 
height of 3000 feet, while some of the highest 
peaks of the continimt are close to its banks. 
After passing tliiougli the Gates the lulls be- 
come giadually lower, and finally the river 
enters the immense Australian plains. Here 
the Murray is sluggish, with numerous wund- 
irigs, and flanked by lagoons It reemves here 
scarcely any tributaries except a few very large 
ones coming from the mountains. Among these 
are the Miurumbidgee (qv), which is longer 
than the main stream from the point of con- 
fluence, and tlie Darling (qv.), whose length 
exceeds that of tlie entire mam stream. During 
the dry season the river loses by evaporation 
and sill inks even in its low^er couise to a width 
of l(»as than 300 feet, but in winter its volume 
increases enormously, and great inundations oc- 
cur. In the wet season it is navigable for small 
steaineis for the greater pait of its course as far 
as Albury, but its mouth, owing to sand bars, 
is inaecessible foi large vessels There are a 
number of ports on ijts shores, wdiose total ship- 
ping probably amounts to more than one and a 
half million tons annually. 

MUROEIAYSHIRE. A maritime county of 
Scotland. See Elginshire 

MURRE, mfir (also marre, of uncertain ety- 
mology). Any of several species of gmlle- 
mot (q.v ) . 

MURRELET, mfir'lSt (dim. of murre) . Any 
of several small murrelike birds confined to the 
North Pacific Ocean The black-throated, or an- 
cient, murielet {Synthlibwhamphus antiquus) 
18 a handsome black-and-white bird about 10 
inches long It breeds from Sitka northward, 
and is found as far south as Oregon in wunter. 
A .Japanese murrelet is closely allied to it. The 
remaining four spi^cies represent another genua 
{Brachyrhamphus) chiefly distinguished by a 
more slender and less compressed bill Two of 
the species are Arctic forms, one coming south 
to southern California in winter, while the other 
two occur in southern and Lower Califgnua. 
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MUB'BELL, William (1H53-1912) An 
English physician H<‘ was educated at Univer- 
sity College, London, where he was scholar and 
demonstrator (1875-78), at the same time prac- 
ticing medicine, served as medical examiner at 
Edinburgh (1882-87) and in the Royal College 
of Physicians in London (1886-90), and be- 
came physician and lecturer at Westminster 
Hospital. He wrote Nitroglycerin as a Remedy 
for Angina Pectoris (1882), crowned by the 
French Academy of Medicine in 1885, What to 
Do m Cases of Poisomng (1882, 10th ed., 1907) ; 
Massage as a Mode of Treatment (1880, 6th ed , 
1890), translated into French and German; 
Chronic Bronchitis and its Treatment ( 1889 ) ; 
A Manual of Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
(1890); Aids to Matetui Medica (1898-99), 
Foiensic Medicine and Toxicology (0th ed , 
1903). 

MUB'BEY. See Hekaijiby. 

MUBBUMBIUQEE) mtlr'ilm-blj''^. A river 
of New Soutli Wales, the second largest trib- 
utary of the Murray It rises on th(‘ northeast 
slope of the Australian Alps, in tlie southeast 
corner of the state, within 40 miles of the 
Paeitic coast (Map New South Wales, B 4). 
It flows first northw^ard through a hilly country, 
then weatwaid through the great plains till it 
enteis the Muiray 90 miles, in a straight line, 
southeast of the mouth of the Darling Its 
length is 1350 miles, but, though it is longer 
than the Muriay from the point of confluence, it 
is not of great commercial importance, owing 
to its shallowness During the wet season it is 
navigable 500 miles for light-draft steamers. 
Its principal affluent is the Lachlan (qv.) In 
1829 Captain Sturt traced the Muriumbidgce to 
the Murray, and in 1831 Captain Barker, in 
searcli of it, A\a8 murdered by the natives, 

MUBBY. See Moray. 

MUB'SA, or MUBSIA. The Roman name 
for Eszf'k (q.v ) 

MUBSHIDABAD, moor'sh^-d^i-biid'. The 
capital of a district of Bengal, British India, on 
the left bank of the Bhagirathi, a branch of the 
Ganges, 115 miles north of Calcutta (Map* 
India, F 4) Azimganj, on the opposite side of 
the river, with ferry communication, is usually 
reckoned part of Murshidabad. Tlie town covers 
a great aiea, several miles in length and breadth, 
but, having lost much of its former importance 
as a trade and revenue collection centre, it is no 
longer fully populated. The buildings are for 
the most part of mud, but there are several 
brick structures — mosques and tombs — along 
the river bank, and centrally situated is the 
Nizamat Kila, or Nawab’s palace, a building of 
great beauty, completed in 1840. It has many 
treasures, including jewelry, china, arms, and 
pictures. The town is on the most frequented 
water route from Calcutta to the United Prov- 
inces Its trade was formerly of great im- 
portance, and its banking connections are still 
considerable, Jain merchants here being among 
the wealthiest in India. Institutions include a 
college for education of the Nawab’s family 
The rearing of silkworms and the weaving of 
silk are the chief of many industries, which in- 
clude ivory carving, the manufacture of gold 
and silver lace, embroidery, hookah pipes, and 
musical instruments Murshidabad was the last 
Mohammedan capital of Bengal, and after the 
British anneication remained the capital until 
1790, when the administrative seat was settled 
at Calcutta, Population in 1891, of Murshida- 


bad and Azimganj, 35,750, in 1901, of Miir- 
shidabad, 15,108, of Azimganj, 13,383, total 
28,651. 

MUBTOS. See Martos. 

MUBU'MUBtJ" PALM. See Astrocabyum 

MUBVIEDBO. A town in Spam. See 
Sag UNTO. 

MUBZUK, moor-zook', or MOUBZOUK. 

The capital of Fezzan (qv ), in Italian Libya, 
north Africa, situated in an unhealthful region 
in lat. 25® 50' N and long 14® 10' E (Map. 
Africa, F 2). It is sui rounded by a wall and 
has an extensive palace The inhabitants manu- 
facture leatlier and textiles, it has also a large 
transit trade, being one of the three chief 
caravan stations in the interior The population 
18 estimated at 6500 

MUS, Publius Decius See Dectur Mus, 

PURLIUH. 

MUSACE.^, mfl-zjl'st^-e (Neo-Lat nom. pi, 
from Musa, from Ar mau^, hanami tree). The 
Banana Family. A family of monocotyledon- 
ous jilants, almost lestiicted to tlic^ Ornuital 
tiopicH, fiom whence many of them have betm 
introduced into the Oeeidental tiopics 'riim is 
one of a group of four families which constitute 
the ordei 8eitaminah*s (qv ), an ordiT intci- 
ealated between Liliales and Gicliidales, at the 
end of the smies of Monoeotyl(‘dons Although 
the plants resemble tiecH in statuie, the appar- 
ent stems consist of th(‘ long sheathing bases of 
the leaf stalks, eonstitiiting wfliat is called a 
false stem. From the inidril) to the inaigin of 
the leaf blade aic many fine parallel veins 
Hence the vMnd tears the tissue betw^een tliem 
and makes the leaves very lagged The floivers 
aic home on spadices in cymes or raeimies often 
wdth bright-colored bracts wdiieh are piotected 
by spatbes The fruit is either fleshy 01 a three- 
valved cajisule The family oontnins about 09 
species, many of which are exceedingly impor- 
tant for tluor fiuit (especially species of Musa) 
and for then leaf fibres, which are used in 
cordage and for textile purposes A very in- 
teresting species IS the traveler’s tree (qv ) of 
Madagascar See Banan\; Hemp, Manila, 
Plantain 

MUS.a3'US (Lat, from Gk Moixratos, Mou- 
satos) 1 A legendary Gieek poet and per- 
sonification of the pow'ers of the Muses His» 
paients were said to be Eumolpus or Anti- 
phemus and Selene, and in stoiy he was closely 
connected with Orpheus, of whom he is variously 
called teacher, son, and pupil He is especially 
associated with the Eleusinian mysteries, which 
he was said to have founded, and many poems 
apparently connected with this worship, or 
oracular in nature, were attributed to him He 
had no existence, however, outside of legend 
2 A later Musceus, who probably flourished in 
the sixth century of the Christian eia, was the 
author of a veiy pleasing amatory poem, in 
Greek, entitled Hero and Lcander, discovered in 
tin* thirteenth century, of wdiich the first edition 
W'as published by Aldus Manutiiis about 1494, 
critical edition by C Dilthey (Bonn, 1874) See 
H ero 

MUSA IBN NUSAIB, mmT'sa il/’n niio-sTi' 
(c.600-c714) An Arab governor of north Af- 
rica, who sent Tarik (qv.) in 711 to make an 
expedition into Spain, w^hieh led to the Moorish 
conquest of the peninsula. Musa, jealous of the 
success of his subordinate, crossed himself in 
712 with an army of 18,000 men. He made con- 
quest after conquest, but was checked in 713 by 
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an order of the Caliph to repair at once to 
Damascus He left immediately, his son Abdul 
Aziz taking command. When Musa ai rived at 
Damascus he was deprived of his command, and 
IS said to have been put to deatli, while his son 
met hiH death in his palace at Seville, possibly 
at the command of the ('aliph 9 f Damascus, 
(yonsult Cambridge Medieval History^ vol. ii 
(New Yoik, 1913) 

MXJSAUS, m\i-za'9s, Johann Karl August 
( 1735-87). A (lerman writer, best known for 
his VolLsmarchen dei Deutsrhen (1782-86), a 
collection of tales blending genial humor, quaint 
fancy, and common sense Musdus was born in 
Jena, March 29, 1735 He studied theology, 
became m 1763 tutor of pages at the court of 
Weimar and in 1770 jirofessor at the Weimar 
Cymnasium. His literary careei liegan (1760) 
with a successful parody of Kichaidson’s Qrandt- 
.s’ori Then, after 18 years’ silence, he satirized 
Lavater’s whimsical tlieories in Physioffnomtsche 
Heisen (1778-79) His sprightly and genial 
Freund Ueins Erscheinungen in Holbeins Maniei 
(1785) are inteiesting because they show the 
rising influence of Wieland (qv ). He died at 
Weimar, Oct 28, 1787, before completing 

Htraussfedern, a senes of tales In 1788 ap- 
peared the clever skits Morahschv KindcrJUap- 
pvr Other posthumous writings were gathered 
in 1791 with a notice of Musaus by his pupil 
and relative, August von Kotzebue (Leipzig, 
1791) Thcie is a Life by Moritz Muller (Jena, 
1867). Consult also A Stein, Beitragc zur 
Literaturgeschichic dcs /8 Jahrhunderts (Leip- 
zig, 1893) 

MXJSC^ VOLITANTES, mus's^^ voTi-thn'tez 
(Lat, flying flies), Myiodksopsia (Gk gutwSi??, 
myi6d(\s, like tlu's -f opsia) The term applied 
to floating giayish spots befoie the eyes Who- 
ever will look thiough a minute pinhole in a 
card at tlie cleai sky may sec floating before his 
sight a number of tianslucent tubes or fibres, 
and many little beads, of which some are 
se])arate, some attached to the tubes, and some 
appaiently within them Some of the tubes or 
fibres aic straight, others looped or twisted, and 
others again forked. All these objects are bright 
in the middle, and bounded by fine black lines 
The doublings and crossings of the loops or 
knots m the twisted fibres appear as black 
points. Though the eye be fixed, these bodies 
change their position w ith greater or less rapid- 
ity. Now, in ordinary light and vision these 
objects ar(* usually unobserved, though some 
persons can easily see them, especially w-hen 
looking at a bright suifacc. Tliey are believed 
to be caused by shadows cast upon the retina 
by cells (])robably embryonic) wdiich exist nor- 
mally in the Mtreous humoi They occur most 
often with eirors of refraction and disturbances 
of digestion and are apt to be associated with 
excess of uric acid A course of alkaline waters, 
together with the observance of ocular hygiene 
and the wearing of suitable lenses, generally 
affords relief They are of no pathological im- 
portance whatevei, but may become very annoy- 
ing to neurasthenic patients After a sudden 
movement of the eyes they appear to settle 
downward Fixed black spots, not moving at all 
while the eyes are motionless, are suggestive of 
actual disease and demand an ophthalmoscopic 
examination 

MtJS^CABDINE (Fr. intiacardine, muscadin^ 
It. moscard/inOf moscadino, musk lozenge, from 
moacato, MT^. muscatum, musk, from Lat nma- 


CU8, musk), or Silkworm Rot The fungus 
Botrytia haaaiana and also the serious disease of 
silkworms which it produces. The fungus con- 
sists of erect branching threads, with clusters 
of spores at the ends of short lateral branches. 
The spores germinate on healthy silkworms, 
especially those in the last stage before spinning 
their cocoons. They germinate also on the cater- 
pillars of other lepidopterous insects, and on 
the common house ny. Diseased worms die sud- 
denly, become discolored, and are soon hard and 
dry. Within 24 to 36 hours their bodies may 
be covered ivith a whitish powder, the spores of 
the fungus. For the prevention of this disease 
absolute cleanliness in the breeding house is 
necessary; rooms should be cleansed and fumi- 
gated after an outbreak to prevent infection of 
the new brood. The fungus Mctarrhizium 
aniaoplice and the disease which it causes in 
wAite grubs and other insects arc know'ii as the 
green muscardine; and the ixingUB Sporotriohum 
glohuliferuMy which causes disease in chinch 
Wga, scale insects, etc , is known as the w^hite 
muscardine. 

MUSCABDINE. See Dormouse 

MXJSCABINE, mfis'ka-rin. See Alkaloids 

MUSCAT, mfis-kflt'. An old name for the 
Arabian State of Oman (q.v.) 

MUSCAT, MUSKAT, or MASKAT, miis- 
kat'. The capital of Oman, in southeast Arabia, 
situated on the Gulf of Oman (Map- Turkey 111 
Asia (Arabia), J 6). It is fortified and has a 
good harbor, which makes it one of the most 
important commercial centres in Arabia, and 
the port for almost all the tiade of Oman, 
amounting to over $6,000,000 annually Its ex- 
ports consist of dates, mother-of-pearl, dry fish, 
and salt. It is poorly built and unclean Its 
climate is very hot and is considered by some 
authorities as unhealthful Its rainfall averages 
four inches Tlie population is estimated at 
24,000, including the adjacent town of Matra 
The inhabitants are mainly engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits Muscat is the scat of a British 
Resident and is under British influence In the 
sixteenth century Muscat was captured by the 
Portuguese, but was restored to the ruler of 
Oman in the seventeenth century 

MUS'CATEL', or MUSCADEL (OF. muaca^ 
dely muscadety Fr muscadety from ML. muscateU 
luniy muscatel wine, dim of muscatumy musky 
odor, from Lat. museus, musk). The name given 
to many kinds of sw^eet and strong French and 
Italian wines, whether white or red. Among 
the finest are the white Rivesalt and red Bagnol 
Mines from Roussillon, the Lunel from the Pyr- 
enees, and the Laerj^ma Christi and Carigliano 
of Naples. See Wine. 

MUSCATINE, mtis'ka-ten'. A city and the 
county seat of Muscatine Co„ Iowa," 30 miles 
southwest of Davenport, on the Mississippi 
River and on the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific, the Chicago, Milv^aukee, and St Paul, 
and the Muscatine North and South railroads 
(Map; Iowa, F 3) It is built on high bluffs at 
a bend of the river; and among noteworthy 
features are the Musser Library (public), a 
soldiers’ monument, a public park, two hos- 
pitals, and a high bridge across the river. The 
city carries on considerable trade in lumber and 
agricultural produce, being known especially for 
the watermelons and sweet potatoes grown on 
Muscatine Island, just below the city. It is an 
important industrial centre, its establishments 
including canning factories, pickle works, found* 



rie» and machine ehops, sheet-iron, boiler, and 
engine wprks, manufactories of various liunber 
products, potteries, button factories, box and 
packing-case faJjtories, brick and tile works, 
carriage and wagon shops, etc. Settled in 1833, 
Muscatine vas incorporated first in 1839. The 
government, under a charter of 1851, subse- 
quently amended by State special charter laws, 
is vested in a mayor, elected every two years, 
and a unicameral council, which controls impor- 
tant powers of confirmation and election in ad- 
ministrative othces. The police judge, treasurer, 
wharf master, assessor, and school board are 
chosen by popular vote. The city owns and 
operates the water works. Pop, 1890, 11,454; 
1900, 14,073; 1910, 16,178; 1914 (U S. est.), 
17,074. Consult I. B. Richman (ed.), lhatory 
of Muscatine County (2 vols , Chicago, 1911). 

MUSCHELKALK, mysli'cl-kalk (Ger., shell 
lime). The middle member of the Triassic or 
New Red Sandstone period in continental Eu- 
rppe. In Germany tlie formation consists chiefly 
of limestones, which abound in the remains of 
mollusca; lienee the name muscli(dkalk Tlie 
bods are of much economic importance, contain- 
ing salt, marl, and gypsum. 

HUSCI, mfls'si (Lat., mosses). The technical 
name of the group of plants known as mosses, 
one of the two subdivisions ot bryophytes, the 
other being the Hepaticeo (liverworts) Mosses 
are adapted to all conditions, from submerged 
to very dry, and are most abundantly displayed 



Pio. 1 The BO-called flower of a moss in longitudinal 
seotion, fthowmg anthendiu (o), archegonia (6), and paraph- 
yses (p) Outside all are longitudinal sections of leaves 

in temperate and Aictic regions They have 
gieat power of vegetatwe multiplication, new 
leafy shoots putting out from old ones, thus 
forming thick carpets and cushions. Bog mosses 
often completely fill up hogs or small ponds 
and lakes with a dense growtli which dies below 
and continues to grow shove. These quaking 
bogs or mosses furnish very treacherous footing 
In their deptlis the dead moss plants become 
slowly modified into peat 

There are two gjoat groups of mosses, the 
BpMgnum forms (peat ot bog mosses) and 
Bryum forms (true mosses). The life history 
of a true moss shows a distinct alternation of 
generations (q.v ). ‘WHien a spore germinates, 


there is first developed a small, green, thready 
body (protonema), upon which appear budstha 
give rise to the ordinary leafy moss plant 
Upon this leafy plant the sex organs (antheridii 
and archegonia) are borne (Fig. 1), and henc( 
it is the sexual phase (gametophyte) in th( 



Fiq 2 1, gamctophvtp, showing original spore (y) 

protonema (p), buds (6) which develop the leafy branchc 
(i) 2, a young sporophyte (c) emerging from the leafj 

plant (i) 


alternating generations The sox organs pro 
duee a fertilized egg, which upon germination 
does not reproduce a leafy moss plant but a 
structuie of totally different character, viz, a 
stalked spore case ( sporogonium ) , full of 
asexual spores, commonly called the moss 
“fruit Since this sporogonium has no sex 
organs, it is the sexless phase (sporophyte) in 



Fiq 3 1, the young sporophyte if') rupturing th« 

bladdery archegonium and carrying up the upper portion 
(r), as a hood (calvptra) 2, mature sporophyte (sporo- 
gonium), showing foot (/), seta (y), capsule (c), and oper- 
culum (o) Both diagrammatic. 


the alternation When these spores germinate 
they produce leafy moss plants ( gametophytes ) 
again, and so alternation continues. (See Fig 
2.) The spore case (capsule) of an ordinary 
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mose^ generally pendent from a slender stalk 
(seta), is a very complicated structure It is 
usually somewhat urn-shaped, with a little 
conical or flattish lid (operculum), which is 
thrown off when the spores are to be discharged. 
Often also the mouth of the urn is guarded by 
beautiful hairlike or toothlike structuH's which 
converge towards the centre and are collectiv(*ly 
known as the peristome (aiound the mouth). 
Through the centre of the capsule there runs an 
axis of sterile tissue, called the columella, while 
capping the top of the capsule like a loose hood 
18 the calyptra, which is the dead and ruptured 
female sex organ (aichegonium) that has been 
carried up by the elongating sporogonium (Fig 
3) CoriFailt A J Grout, l/osscs with a Hand- 
Lens (2d ed., New Yoik, 1905), and E H Hale, 
Flower less Plants ( ib , 1909). See Bryophytes. 

MUS'CIDiE (Neo-Lat nom pi, from Eat 
musca, lly) A family of di])terou8 insects com- 
prising the typical oi true flies The bristle of 
the antenme is feathery, and the abdomen is 
smooth except for a ceitain nimiber of bustles 
near the tip Tlie larvai as a rule feed upon 
decaying animal oi vegetable matter, more abun- 
dantly 111)011 tlie former The group com (irises 
many species and includes some of the most 
common and abiimlant forms, such as the house 
lly, the horn fly, and tlie stable dy (qq v ) 

MUSCLE, Diseases of Inllainmation of 
muscle tissue is called myositis (Gk / xvs , /uu6s, 
my 8, my 08 , muscle rtis) It may be acute or 
chronic The acute foim may be due to infec- 
tion or inpiry and sometimes terminates in sup- 
puration There are slight tenderness, swelling, 
and oedema In trichinosis the muscles are in- 
flamed and tender from the piesence of a minute 
worm, the trichina A chronic form of the 
disease, known as myositis ossificans, is a pro- 
gressive affection, either congenital oi beginning 
in infancy, and confined almost exclusively to 
the male sex The affection is charactei ized by 
the gradual formation in the muscles, geneially 
of the ba<k, of masses of bone tissue, pio- 
nounced deformity results, the respiration be- 
comes impeded, and death occurs in about 10 
years The pathology is obscure, and no curative 
treatment is known A similar condition may 
develop after severe injury, but in tins form the 
ultimate prognosis is good 

Idle voluntary muscles may become atrophied 
from want of use, from long-continued (iressure, 
from injury, from interference of the blood 
supply, or disease of their supplying nerves or 
their centres in the spinal cord, as is often seen 
in lead poisoning or infantile spinal paralysis 
(See Poliomyelitis ) Muscles may become 
(’ontracted from disease or injury or may be 
dislocated as a lesult of accident The long 
head of the biceps is most frequently displaced. 
Diseases of the joints, such as rheumatoid 
arthritis of the shoulder, may also bring this 
about Other conditions which may be occa- 
sioned by injury are wounds and contusions, 
hernui, iuptuie, and strain, the latter term 
applying to a condition in which the muscle is 
unduly stretched and some of its fibres broken 
IMuscl'cs may become hypertrophied by excessno 
use. In pseudohypertrophic paralvsis the bulk 
of the muscle is ajiparently increased, but in 
reality there is less muscle structure than nor- 
mal, the increase consisting of fat and connective 
tissue. 

Gradual wasting of the muscles is observed 
in many nervous diseases. A specific form, 


progressive muscular atrophy, known also as 
wasting palsy, chronic anterior poliomyelitis, 
and Duchenne- Aran’s disease, occurs in males 
between 25 and 50 years of age and in many 
instances is believed to be hereditary Several 
etiological theories are put forward, but the 
ultimate causation of the disease is obscure. 

The term “dystrophy” is applied to conditions 
of progri'ssive muscular weakness with atrophy, 
in which the seat of the lesion is m the muscle 
itself rather than in the spinal cord or nerve 
fibres Many types of progressive muscular 
dystrophy have been described, among which 
may be mentioned Erb’s paralysis and Landouzy- 
D(^jfirine’s paralysis, the one beginning in child- 
hood, the other in infancy Pseudohypertrophic 
paralysis is sometimes classed as a dvstrophv. 

MUSCLE and MUSCULAR TISSUE (Lat 
muscles) While contractility is a property of 
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all active, living protoplasm, it is in muscular 
tissue that this projierty reaches its highest 
development, the ability to contract along cer- 
tain definite lines being the peculiar function of 
this tissue. Muscle tissue occurs in three differ- 
ent forms 1. Striated Voluntary Muscle — Ihis 
form is found in all those muscles which are 
under the control of the will, in fact all those 
which in the common use of the term are called 



INVOLUNTARY MUSCLE IN LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 

muscles, such, eg, as the biceps, triceps, etc. 
2 Nonstrmted Involuntary Muscle . — This form 
occurs in the muscles which arc not undei the 
control of the will, but which carry on the auto- 
matic functions of life, 
such as the muscles of 
the intestine, which con 
trol its peristaltic ac- 
tion, or the muscles of 
the arteries and veins, 
wdiich govern then con- 
tractility. 3 Htrmted 
Involuntary Muscle or 
Cardiac Muscle . — This 

form is peculiar to the 
heart, and appeals to oc- 
cupy an intermediate po- 
sition between the other forms of muscular tissue. 

1. fltriated Voluntary Muscle . — This consti- 
tutes the ordinary voluntary muscles of the 
skeletal system, and occurs in the pharynx, 



INVOr irNTiltr MUflCLr IN 
TRANSV'LKBE SECTION 
Ar t , areolar tissue 
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larynx, diaphragm, generative organs, etc. It 
is composed of Tong cylindrical fibres, each one 
of which represents a highly specialized develop- 
ment of a single 
cell 1 he muscle 
fibre consists of 
the muscle sub- 
stance proper, the 
muscle nuclei, and 
an external sheath 
or sarcolerama. 
The muscle sub- 
stance of a fibre 
shows a longitudi- 
nal striation which 
indicates its divi- 
sion into ultimate 
fibrillas while 
transversely it con- 
sists of alternate* 
light and dark 
hands or disks 
nie light disk is 
crossed by a deli- 
cate dark line, the* 
line or membrane 
of Krause A light line across the dark disk 
(Hensen’s line) has also been described, but 
18 probably an artifact. The minute bit of 
muscular tissue separated off by Krause’s line 
at either end and by the dividing line be- 
tween the fibnllte on each side is known as the 
sarcous element of Bowman, while the appear- 
ance presented by the eiossciit ends of the 
fibrilhe composing a single fibre is called Cohn- 
hemi’s field Each fibre 
is inclosed in a trans- 
parent, very didicate, hut 
tough and elastic sheath, 
known as the aarco- 
lenima or myolcmma, 
the former term being 
derived from the Greek 
words sarx ( flesh ) and 
lemma (skin or husk), 
the latter from the 
Greek words mus (mus- 
cle) and lemma Just 
beneath the sarcolemraa, 
in the protoplasm, lie 
the muscle nuclei. They 
are oval or spindle- 
shaped, their long axes 
corresponding to those of tlie fibre The in- 
dividual fibres are held togethci by a delicate 
connective tissue called the endomysiiim , they 
are bound together into bundles or fascicles by 
a coarser connective tissue, the perimysium, 
while the entire muscle is sui rounded by a con- 
nective tissue sheath, the epimysium fn short 
muscles single fibres may extend the entire 
length of the muscle. In longer muscles in- 
dividual fibres do not extend the entire length of 
the muscle, averaging 25 to 50 millimeteis in 
length Very long fihies, 100 to 120 millimeters 
long, are sometimes found. The fibres taper 
somewhat at their ends and terminate, if m the 
middle of ‘the muscle, by a blending of the 
sar colemma with the endomyaium of the neigh- 
boring fibres; if m tendon, periosteum, or peri- 
chondrium, by union of the sarcolemma with 
the connective tissue Striated muscle is ex- 
tremely v’^ascular. The larger vessels run in the 
perimyaiufii, where they branch, and these 
smaller branches give off capillaries which form 
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a rectangular network among the individual 
fibres. The larger nerve trunks run in the 
perimysium, where they subdivide and send 
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m c , muscle columns, I d z , zone of less differentiated 
sarcoplasm, nuc , nucleus 

branches to the muscle fibres Here they ter- 
minate* in special end plates. See Nekvoiks 
System 

2 Nonstriatfd Involuntary Muscle — This 
form of muscular tissue, while not occurring in 
large masses, lias an (‘vtromely w^idc distribu- 
tion It forms the muscularis mucosa* and mus- 
cular coats of the gastrointestinal canal, the 



INVOLUNTARY MUSCLE 

Smooth muscle fibres from the feraall mteetine of a frog. 


muscular walls of tlu* artencs and veins, of the 
trachea and bionehi, of the larger ducts of 
glands, and occuis in the urinary tiact and in 
the male and female generative organs. It con- 
sists of long, slender, spindle-shaped cells from 
075 to 230 millimeter in length and from 004 
to 010 millimeter in thickness Its substance 
shows fine longitudinal markings A delicate 
sh(*ath or cell wall has been described and 


within this is the semifluid granular protoplasm 
of the cell body In 
tlie centre of the 
latter lies a long 
rod-shaped nucleus 
towards eacli end of 
which a few^ fine 
granules are found 
I hese cells are ar- 
langed in bundles, 
the individual cells 
being held together 
by a cement sub- 
stance, the bundles 
being surrounded by 
eonnective tissue 
Blood vessels ramify 
in this connective 
tissue, where th(*y 
break up into capillaries which form a network 
among the muscle cells Noives, mainly of the 
sympathetic system, pass to the individual 
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7iur , nuclei, I iu, s , termina- 
tion of muscular hubstance 


muscle cells. 

3 I^tinatcd Irwoluntary Muscle {Cardiac or 
Heart Muscle) — This is a type of muscular 
tissue peculiar to tlie heart. It resembles the 
smooth involuntary muscle in being composed 
of nucleated cells Tliese cells are, however, 
much larger and broader than the smooth muscle 
cells, arc more or leas rectangular in shape, 
and send off lateral branches which join similar 
branches of neighboring cells, with which they 
are connected % cement substance The cell 
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HEART MUSCLE 


protoplasm sliows both longitudinal and trans- 
verse striations, but much less marked than in 
striated voluntary muscle. A cross section of 
a cell gives somewhat the ap- 
pearance of Cohnheim’s field, 
but the fibnllsp show a more or 
less radial arrangement about 
the circumference. The nu- 
cleus IS round or slightly oval 
in shaj)e and is situated near 
the centre of the cell 
Development. Muscle is de- 
veloped from the mesoderm or 

middle layer of the embryo. 

Smooth muscle cells are pro- 
duced by a difl’erentiatioTi of 
mesodermal cells Voluntary 
striated muscle is developed by a still fuither 
specialization of these mesodermal cells, the 
nuclei proliferating and longitudinal and trans- 
verse stiiations appearing in the protoplasm. 

In this way the cells become gradually trans- 
foimed into the fibres of voluntary muscle. 
Heart muscle has the same derivation, and 
represents an intermediate stage of development 
between the more piirnitive smooth muscle cells 
and the inoie highly specialized striated muscle 
fibies For diseases, see Muscle, Diseases of. 

MUSCLE READING. The intuition of a 
pel son’s tliouglit 1)V physical contact. Eveiy 
complete mental process tends to issue or ex- 
press itself 111 movement; the psychophysical 

organism is essentially a motor organism In 
many eases these expressive or concomitant 
movements are involuntary and unknown to 
then jieifoimer It is often possible, by close 
attention to tlumi, to get an inkling of the ob- 
ject or direction of the agent’s thought Some 
persons, indeed, liavo a peeuliai aptitude for 
this musel(‘ reading, or (as it has lieen wrongly 
termed) mind leading, so that they are alile, 
by taking into account all the ohji'ctive indica- 
tions jiresented by the agent, to leproduee in 
somewhat suijirisiiig detail the course of Ins 
thought 

Muscle reading was much in vogue a few 
years sinc(‘ as a drawing-ioom game On the 
stage it IS customary foi the mind reader to 
lay the hand of the subject upon Ins foiehead 
or to tak(* the subjivt’s hand in his own By 
minute ohseivatioii of the aub)ect's involuntaiy 
movements, of Ins tremor or flush of excitement, 
etc., it is possihh* for the reader to guess, in 
many instances, the number of a watch, the 
place and chaiaeter of a hidden object, etc , 
the Huliject being comjiletely unaware that he 
IS giving any suggestion, and the suggestions 
themselves being unnoticealde to the audience 
With the most successful mind readers the 
process of observation has itself become habitual 
and tlicrefoie partly unconscious, so that they 
are unable to explain then modus opi^randi, 
even if tliey desire to do so Their extreme 
fatigue, at the conclusion of a performance, in- 
dicates, however, that attention has been under 
great stiain 

This appreciation of uiieonseious movements 
and of vasomotor changes in the subject is suffi- 
cient to explain all the feats of mind leading 
that are on record, surprising as some of them 
may appear. Consult Preyer, Die ErUarung 
des Gedankenlefii^ns (Leipzig, 1886), and Joseph 
Jastrow, Fact and Fable in Psychology (Bos- 
ton, 1900) 

MUSCLE SENSE. Historically, a sixth 


eense, supposed to furnish in connection with 
the movement of voluntary muscle a specific 
quality, directly concerned in the perception of 
position and movement of the bodily frame and 
less directly in the perception of space at large. 
Experimental psychology has shown, however, 
that special sense qualities arise not only from 
the muscles but also from the tendons and 
from the structures about the joints, and that 
movements of the head or of the body as a 
whole give rise to still oth(3r qualities, those 
of the static sense { q v. ) . To all these qualities 
taken together the term “kiniesthetic sensations” 
IS at present applied, and the term “muscle 
sense,” except in an historical context, has 
tended to fall into disuse. 

In consequence of the inaccessibility of the 
end organs and of their spatial contiguity with 
one another and with the cutaneous endings, 
kimesthetic sensations cannot easily be isolated 
foi study. They seem, furthermore, to possess 
a textural similarity to one another and to 
cutaneous pressure, and a tendency to fuse 
leadily together into complexes, so that their in- 
dividual recognition is especially difficult. If, 
however, the position of the arm be kept con- 
stant, so that there is no change of articular 
conditions; if the skin and subcutaneous tissue 
be amesthetized by ether or by a cocaine in- 
jection; and if the body of the muscle be then 
pressed, or stimulated by an electric current, 
the specific sensation of voluntary muscle may 
be expel leneed With moderate intensities of 
stimulus the sensation is a dull, dead, diffuse 
pressure, most nearly akin to pressure sensa- 
tions obtained by pressing a blunt object lightly 
upon the noi mal skin , with stronger intensities 
the sensation has a dragging or grinding char- 
acter, pri'sently becomes soie and acliy, and 
finally miTgcs into dull pain The sensation 
with these higher degrees of intensity seems 
to be the characteristic part of the feeling of 
fatigue. 

Less complete isolation is possible in the 
case of tendinous and articular sensations. 
Aiticular simsationa may be appioximated if 
we bend the hand with relaxed fingers slowly 
and evenly about the wrist, ruling out or ab- 
stracting so far as possible from the cutaneous 
sensatious and attending to the sensation com- 
plex localized within the wrist joint. Under 
these conditions the complex is distinguishable 
from the dull, dead muscular qualitv The im- 
])r(‘S8ion is veiy like that obtained by turning 
a soapy finger within the loosely shut other 
hand , *i e , is like cutaneous pressure over a 
considerable area Analysis of a number of 
otlier experiences, such as those of severe mus- 
cular work, of suppoiting or lifting a heavy 
weight, of tightly clenching the fist, or even of 
expectant attention, brings to light a third 
quality which we term effort or strain The 
sensation seems to have its origin in the tendon. 
It is more lively, thinner, more definite and 
cleaner-cut than muscular pressure; it is also 
distinguishable from cutaneous and articular 
sensation Like the dragging sensation of the 
muscles, it takes on the character of dull pain 
with higlier intensities of stimulus. 

The assignment of nervous end organs to the 
above-mentioned qualities must remain at pres- 
<mt a matter of probability rather than of cer- 
tainty. Mcdullated fibres ending in the sub- 
stance of the muscles take on differentiated 
forms known as the muscle spindles. The ten- 
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dons contain similar structures, known as the 
spindles of Golgi J^acinian corpuscles and 
histologically related bodies are widely dis- 
tributed. They aie especially plentiful in mus- 
cle and tendon fascia and in the synovial mem- 
brane and ligaments ot the joints, they are 
also found m adipose tissue, in the periosteum, 
in the body of the tendons and muscles, m the 
walls of blood vessels, and elsewhere. Sensory 
nerve endings occur, further, in the substance of 
the bony tissue Considerable evidence exists 
for assigning the dragging and achy sensations 
of the muscle to the muscle spindles, and the 
sensation of strain to the spindles of Golgi. 
The Pacinian corpuscles appear to be connected 
with articular pressuie If they are dilTerently 
tuned, as the pressure and temperature organs 
of the skin appear to be, it seems probable 
that when intensely stimulated they may also 
be responsible for dull muscular pressure 

As already mentioned, kinasthctic sensations 
do not ordinarily appeal alone, but fuse with 
one another and with otluu sensations in the 
form of percc'ptions ; and tliey appear to be 
especially prominent in the perception of bodily 
movement Tin* relative importance in this 
ercoption of the various qualities mentioned, 
owevor, is at present a matter of some dispute 
On general prineiph‘s it seems hardly possible 
that mui^culai and tendinous sensations can play 
the leading part, simply because movements of 
equal lange and like direction aie constantly 
made with very ditfercnt conditions 111 these 
parts, — with the limb IlextKi or extended, fiec 
or heavily weighted, — so that variations in the 
intensity of the sensations thcic aroused can 
hardly serve as unambiguous cues Experimen- 
tal and pathological vaiiatioiis seerned also, at 
first, to aigue for the undivided importance of 
articular sensations If articular sensitivity 
was impaired, the perception of movement was 
blunted, and if with impaired sensitivity articu- 
lar stimulation was inci eased in intensity, the 
perception was sharpened, whereas muscuLir 
and tendinous sensations might, apparently, be 
ruh'd out without decreasing the accuracy of 
perception Mori^ recent experiments, however, 
appeal to indicate that, at least under noi mal 
conditions, the other kinocstlietic qualities and 
cutaneous sensations may fiunish subsidiary 
cues whose absence results in decreased accuiacy 
of perception. V\ ith the normal forearm laid 
passively on a board hinged lieneath tlie elbow, 
e.g., it IS found that we are able with closed 
eyes to appreciate a gentle movement of the 
arm thiough an arc of as little as of a de- 

gree. If tiic skin is anaisthetizcd, however, the 
movement must be about a liundred tunes as 
great in order to be perceived. In general, ex- 
periment tends to show that external pressures 
upon the skin and distentions and other move- 
ments of the skin brought about by movements 
of the subcutaneous tissues aie noiinally of 
great importance in our estimation of the late, 
range, and direction of movement. It appears, 
furthermoie, in experiments with the elbow 
board, thah a faradi/ing current passing through 
the wrist, and apparently amestheti/nng the 
sensory endings in the muscles and tendons 
there attached, may be as etfeqtive in impairing 
the accuracy of perception of movement about 
the elbow as a current passed through the elbow 
joint itself. Still other experiments upon active 
movement, upon the after image of movement, 
aad upon movement illusions in the limbs, tend 


to show that patterns of muscular and tendi- 
nous sensations may sometimes become impor- 
tant in this perception 

Kinflcsthetic sensations are also the basis and 
the prominent qualities of other perceptions, 
such as those of weiglit and resistance, and, 
although not necessarily prominent, they are 
essentially concerned in the perceptions of space 
and of the movements of objects, in the per- 
ceptions of rhythm and time, and even in such 
apparently simple qualities as hunger and 
nausea. (See these titles.) As a matter of 
fact, experience at large seems in great measure 
to derive its meaning (q.v.) thiough their con- 
cernment 

Consult* n. C Bastian, The Brain os* an Or- 
gan of Mind (London, 188.'i) , Goldscheider, 
Gemmmelte A^hhandlunqen, 11 (Leipzig, 1898) ; 
Henri, Ann^e p^ychoJogtque, vol. v (Pans, 
1899) , W. B Pillsbury, Amcriran Journal of 
Psychology, xii (Worcester, 1901), E. B. 
Titehcnoi, Expeiimental Psychology, 1 (New 
York, 1901); id., Text-Book of Psychology (ib., 
1910) , Bourdon, in Annce psychologique, vol. 
xviii (Pans, 1912) 

MUSCLE SENSE IN ANIMALS. See 

Kin.icsttietio Sensations in Animals 

MUSCOGEE. See Muskogee. 

MUSCOGEE INDIANS. See Creeks. 

MUS'COVITE. A very common mineral of 
the mica group, which is in composition a 
hydrous potassium-aluminium silicate and which 
crystallizes in foims of the monoclmic system. 
Its usual color ranges from gray to brown, but 
it also occurs in diflerent shades of gioen, violet, 
yellow, and sometimes rose red It has a vitre- 
ous lustre that is more 01 less pearly or silky, 
and its specific gravity is from 2 76 to 3 Musco- 
vite 18 one of the essential constituents of granite, 
gneiss, mica schist, and certain other rocks It 
IS widely distributed in nature, occuinng most 
abundantly in Tirol, Styria, on the St Gott- 
hard, and elsewhere in Switzerland, as well as 
at Pans, Me , Grafton, N IT., Chesterfield, Mass , 
and numeious localities of Nortli Carolina, in 
the United States The fact that it has a 
cleavage parallel to the liase, and is easily 
separated, forming thin elastic plates which 
aie transparent to translucent, led to its use 
as the material foi window panes in Russia, 
whence its name of Mu scorn/ glass, and to its 
(‘xtensive and similar use in stoves under the 
misleading name of isinglass. It is also em- 
ployed commercially in wall paper, as a filler, in 
electrical machines as an insulator, and to a 
ceitam extent as a paint. Sec Mica 

MUS'COVY. A name formerly applied to 
Russia, whose capital down to the beginning of 
the (Mghteenth century was Moscow. 

MUSCOVY DUCK (corrupted fiom musk 
duck), A large South American duck {Vainna 
moschata) in which the male is much larger 
than the female and has fleshy wattles on the 
forehead and lores and a crest of long feathers. 
This duck has long been domesticated in Brazil 
and in Europe, wluue it is especially in favor 
m Germany In the United States they are less 
esteemed, because of their quarrelsome nature 
and ability to harm one another or their com- 
panions in the poultry yard. Tw’o varieties are 
recognized, colored and white, which are thus 
described in Howard^s Farmers^ Bulletin, No. 64 , 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
(Washington, 1897). The head of the colored 
muscovy is glossy black and white; the bill is 
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dark horn in color; eyes, brown; the back in 
color of plumaj^o is lustrous blue black, which is 
sonietiines broken with white, the color of the 
breast and body is the same as that of the back 
Ihe wmg coverts are rich, lustrous green black, 
and the tail feathers may he either black or 
white, the latter being preferred he thighs, 
like the tail foatheis, may be either black or 
wiiite, white being prefeired; the shanks, toes, 
and webs vaiy in coloi from yellow to dark lead 
or black. The whiti* muscovy in color of plum- 
age is pure white throughout, feathers of any 
othei color will disqualify the bird for show 
purposes The eyes in the white variety are of 
a leaden-blue or gray color, while those of the 
colored are brown. The shanks, toes, and webs 
are of a pale -01 ange or yellow^ color. Tlie stand- 
ard weight of the adult drake is 10 pounds; 
adult duck, 8 pounds. The llcsh is good and 
loses in cooking the musky odor of the living 
bird tSee Dtjok 

MUS'CULAR FORCE, Origin of. This sub- 
ject has occupied 'the attention of physiologists 
foi many years, and numerous theories have been 
olfeied to explain the phenomena of muscular 
cuiergy The oldei observers, represented by 
Lichig, held that nitrogenous food went to build 
up and maintain muscular tissue and that 
energy was evolved in the oxidation of this 
class of food, the waste being represented in the 
excreted uri'a Ihe nonnitrogenous foods (enr- 
bohvdiates and fats) iveie supposed to be en- 
tiiely devoted to the production of heat. Mus- 
culai w'ork should therefore cause a distinct 
increase in the elimination of urea But 
this theory is invalidated by the fact that the 
excretion of urea does not keep pace wuth 
the production of energy. Later observers 
have taken the opposite view, that force is 
generated by the oxidation of nonnitiogenous 
substances, and that the nitrogen constituents 
of muscle are rather to he looked upon as form- 
ing a part of the machine in which the former 
substances are burned than as constituting the 
fuel themselves 

Herman holds that muscular activity depends 
upon the splitting up and subsequent re-forma- 
tion of a complex nitrogenous body which he 
calls inogcn> Fiom the deconipoaition of this 
body th(Ve lesult carbon dioxide, sarcolactic 
acid, and a gelatino-albiiniinous body Of these 
the carbon dioxide is earned away by the lilood, 
and the acid and the albuminous substance, at 
lyast m part, go to lehuild tlie inogen 'J'he 
other mateiials of which the inogen is formed 
are supplied by the blood Of these materials 
oxygen and some caihohydrate substance form a 
part Ihe decomposition takes place both in 
resting and active muscle, hut is much greater 
in the latter This theory exjilains certain 
known facts of muscular metabolism that 
muscle absorbs oxygen and gives oft' carbon 
dioxide during both re^st and activity, and that 
increased exchange of these gases takes place 
during the latter condition; that this process is 
attended by the production of heat; and that 
muscle duiing rest produces nitrogenous crystal- 
lizable suhstances such as creatine from the 
metabolism going on constantly duiing life. 

Greene thus sums up what is at present really 
known as to chemical changes in contracting 
muscle: 1 The alkaline muscle becomes acid 

from the presence of sarcolactic acid. 2. The 
muscle gives out carbon dioxide and takes up 
oxygen, but the amount of the carbon dioxide 


given out is not entirely dependent upon the 
oxygen taken in, and must arise partly from 
soni(‘ other source 3. Certain imperfectly un- 
derstood chemical changes occur, probably con- 
nected with the foregoing phenomena, in which 
glycogen is converted into dextrose and the lat- 
ter oxidi/ed 

For a full discussion of this subject, see 
Michael Foster, Textbook of Physiology (new 
ed , New York, 1004), and W. 8. Kirke, Hand- 
book of Physiology^ revised by C. W. Greene 
(8th ed , lb, 1014) See also PHY8iorx>OY. 

MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM. See Umnh 

MATISM, Mi*S(’ULAR. 

MUSCULAR SYSTEM, Evolution of The 
muscular systcmi comprises those tissues or 
masses of tissue which have the property of 
contractility and whose function it is to ac- 
complish the mov(‘inents of the parts or of the 
w^hole of the animal body. (Umtractility is one 
of tlie properties of simple protoplasm Thus, 
the aimeba pi ogresses hv the extension of some 
portion and the conti action of other parts of 
its body The cortical layer of J^aramweium is 
a specially contractile region in the protoplasm. 
In the IfHentoi- and th(‘ stalk of VorUcella there 
are protoplasmic dift'crentiations that resemble 
muscle fibres. 

Many of the outer-lving ectoderm cells of 
Hydra show consideiable differentiation; they 
arc conical in shape, with the broad surface out- 
waid On this external surface a thin, cuticle- 
like layer has been demonstrated Internally 
the cell ends in a contractile basal portion or 
process which lies parallel to the long axis of 
the body of the hydra and between the ectoderm 
and entoderm. The whole of these cells are 
contractile, but the long processes are specially 
so. These processes w^ro formerly known as 
neuromuscular, but with tlie discovery of special 
neive cells the muscular function alone must be 
conceded to them Like the muscle cells of verte- 
brates they contract when properly stimulated 
Here, then, are ectodermic muscle cells, the 
entile protoplasm of w’^hich, like that of the 
amoeba, is irritable and contractile, but with 
a portion of the cell more clearly set apart to 
perform the contractile function than in any 
protozoan In the lellyfishos, such as Aurelia, 
a muscle cell is likewise composed of two parts — 
a contractile poition (which shows cross stna- 
tions) and, attached to the striated portion, 
a protoplasmic, nondifterentiated, noiicontractile 
portion winch may bear cilia on its external sur- 
face This musde-lH'aring epitlieliiim is ar- 
langed in a bundle or ring around the edge 
of the subiimlirella It is the contraction of 
this muscular /one that propels the jellyfish 
through the water. In the tentacles and about 
the lips unstriated muscle fiiires occur The 
contraction and extension of the body of the sea 
anemone, as w^ell as of its gullet and mesen- 
teries, and its ability to move slowiy from the 
point of attachment, a re accomplished by means 
of a well -developed muscular sysieni This con- 
sists of bands of longitudinal muscle fibres w'hich 
run on the mesenteries from the base to the disk; 
of parietal muscles which pass obliquely across 
the lower and outer angle of the mesentery, and 
of a thin sheet of tiansverse muscles The con- 
traction of the longitudinal muscles draws the 
animal towards the base, and that of the trans- 
verse muscles causes the contracted animal to 
extend again A band of circular muscles at 
the junction of column and disk causes the disk 
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and contracted tentacles to be inclosed within 
the body of the anemone. In addition to the 
bands of muscles, scattered fibres occur both 
in the body wall and in the gullet, which consist 
partly of spindle-shaped, nucleated fibres and 
partly of such striated muscle processes as oc- 
cur in Hydra The latter are mostly found in 
the transverse muscles of the body and the 
tentacles, and are of entoderraal origin, as also 
are the muscle bands of the mesenteries. Other 
longitudinal muscles are of ectodermic origin. 
Some of the muscles, however, sink so far down 
into the middle layer or mesoglca as to seem 
to belong to it alone. This is significant because 
all the musculature of animals above the cmleii- 
terates lies between the ectoderm and entoderm. 

The musculature of flatworms falls under two 
groups* ( 1 ) the dermal iiiusculatui e and ( 2 ) 
the dorsoventral musculature The deniial mus- 
culature lies either under the basal membrane 
of the epidermis oi under the cuticle. It is com- 
posed of distinct layers. In each layer all the 
fibres run in one and the same direction. There 
are longitudinal muscles, transveise and diago- 
nal muscles. The musculature is stronger on the 
ventral creeping surface. In cestodes the diago- 
nal layer is leplaced by a second circular layer 
The dorsoventral musculature runs from the 
dorsal to the ventral surface, and is much dis- 
placed at sexual maturity by the male and fe- 
male germ glands Below the cuticular layer 
of roundworms there is a well-developed muscu- 
lar layer in the form of a tubc^, and composed of 
outer circular fibres and inner longitudinal ones 
This muscular tube effects the wnthings and 
undulations of the body As in tlie ccelentiTates, 
the muscle element is composed of a single cell, 
made up of a protoplasmic (often glandular) 
portion and a fibiillar part. The fibnllte rarely 
show any evidence of cross striation, the lateral 
lines are free from muscle fibies, and the longi- 
tudinal sheet 18 thus broken up into bands 

The muscular system of mollusks is also W(‘ll 
developed The muscle fibres, both of bivalves 
and gastiopods, are all of the unstriated sort, 
because of the slow movements of the animals. 
Thcs(‘ fibres occur usually in distinct bands or 
shwts, and frequently arc combined for greater 
powei to form >ery large muscles, such as the 
two abductors of inodonta, whicli close the 
shell. Other important muscles are those of the 
foot, including two protractors and one retrac- 
tor, and in the snail those that work the 
ladula of the mouth, the retractors of the horns 
and penis, and those tliat pull the head into the 
shell The muscles aie fastened to the shell, 
upon which they make certain distinct markings 
at the points of attachment, called scars. 

The muscubituie of segmented worms, like 
that of the roundworms, is composed of a dei mo- 
musculature tube which is composed of an outer 
circular and an inner longitudinal layer of 
fibres. The fibres are in the form of bands. 
The pharynx, mouth, gut, parapodia, and sept® 
have special muscle fibres. In leeches, in addi- 
tion to the circular and longitudinal bands of 
muscle fibres, there are bands reaching di- 
agonally from the dorsal to the ventral surface 
of the body. 

Among arthropods the musculature of the 
Crustacea is well developed and very complex, 
but there is little evidence remaining of the 
dermomuscular tube of worms. It is assumed 
thfit the dorsal and ventral pair of longitudinal 
muscles correspond to the four similarly situated 


bands of muscle in the Polychteta. Perhaps 
traces of the circular musculature of annelids 
are found in the muscles that are attached to 
the basal parts of tlie appendages on the one 
hand and to the integument of the body on the 
other. Certainly the firmer exoskeleton makes 
greater localization of the musculature possible 
In the liinb-beanng portion of the abdomen and 
the thorax there are paired dorsal and ventral 
muscle bands In the limbless part of the abdo- 
men there is a thick layer or tube of longitudinal 
muscle fibres, interrupted at each septum by the 
connective tissue that separates the myomeres 
Thus the muscle itself is separated into 
myomeres Tlie alidomen is Ixmt upward, down- 
ward, or sidewise by the contraction of the mus- 
cle fibies in th(‘ con espondmg portion of the 
body The apjicndages are moved by muscles 
that pass out into them from the trunk Tlie 
muscles aie eithei attached to the cuticulai 
outer covering or to inward projecting parts 
of it, and often terminate in sinewy pieces that 
aie white and aie composed of bundles of cioss- 
striated fibies — the kind of fibre that char- 
acterizes all lapidly moving muscle In Pmpa- 
tusy however, the muscles are unstiipped, save 
those which work the jaws. In insects, the 
thorax and metathorax, as in the case of the 
grasshopper, arc crowded wTth leg and wing 
muscles. In the cockroach, where the wings ari' 
little used, the wing muscles are poorly de- 
veloped 

The musculature of Amphtoxufty like that of 
the abdomen of Crustact'a, is divided into 
metameies Of these muscular segments or 
myomeres there arc about sixty, V-shaped on 
surface view*, with the ap(‘x of the V extending 
forward. The myomeres are cornposi'd of 
striated muscle fibres which (*xtend longitudi- 
nally and are attached to the S(*pta* immediately 
in front and belund tli(‘in '^I'he inyommcs of tlu‘ 
two sides alt(*rnatp Tlie musculature of the 
dorsal wall is the thicker 

In cyclostoiiK's, as well as m AmpJnoxns, the 
muscles of any myomere ari' attached to the 
untcnior and posterior myoeoinata of that seg- 
ment In s(*lacliians a significant cliangc has 
occiured — the fust step tow’ards the coniiilicatcHl 
conditions of higher vertebrates (-crtain of 
the ventral lateral muscles on eith(‘r side of the 
median line become difi’eientiated from the 
others, in that their filires move out from the 
geneial level in correspondence witli then greater 
functional activity. Tl^us, while tlie doisal tiunk 
muscles letain their primitive* charactei, tin* 
\ential muscles have bc^comc separated into two 
masses: a pair of stiong mid-ventral ones wdiich 
are known together as the rectus abdominis, and 
the remaining muscular mass. VVe next find 
that 111 this lattei mass the direction of the 
muscle fibres, w'hich in Amplnoxun and cyclo- 
stomes is horizontal, has liceoine in sedacliians 
oblique, so that, from the mid-v(*ntral line, tliey 
pass dorsoposteriorly The remaining less dif- 
ferentiated portion of the ventral musculature 
is known as ohliquus abdominis, or oblique abdom- 
inal muscle. Two kinds of changes have now'^ 
occurred in the vertebrate musculature : ( 1 ) 

There is the functional differentiation of parts 
of muscles by which they become cut off from 
the remainder, and ( 2 ) changes in the direction 
of muscle fibres by which originally axial mus- 
cles have become oblique. In the lowest verte- 
brates the anterior and posterior ends of mus- 
cles are attached to the adjacent my ocomata. 
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With the development of ribs from the fibrous 
tissue of the myocomata, muscular attachment 
has, in part, fallen upon them. The derma, in- 
dex'd, IS differentiated from the same tissue as 
the myocomata, hence it is not surpiising that, 
m the migrations on the ends of muscles to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions, we find 
that some muscles are attached to the derma 
Finally, sonu* muscles, whose ends come thus 
to lie outside of the myomeies, may extend 
alongside of several somites without signs of 
nu'tamerism 1'hus, by these simple modifica- 
tions, we gain the complex musculatuie of the 
higher vertebrates, wdieie tliere aie trunk mus- 
cles of different si/es and lengths, often without 
metamerism and attaclu'd to bony parts such as 
libs, or to the skin. In AinphiosLUH the myomeres 
are arranged witli refcieiice to the sagittal plane 
from which tliey extend oblK|uely outw’ard and 
backvvaid. In cyclostomes the obliquity is so 
great that the myomeres oveilap each other like 
the shingles on a roof, so that a cioss section 
of tile body may cut three 01 four myocomata 
on each side In many fishes the free edge of 
the inyoeomata, as it appears at tl>e surface, is 
not merely liowed, but is zigzag 

'Fhi* most typieal condition of the amphibian 
musculature is shown in Uiodda. The dorsal 
lateral muscles retain must nearly the hshlike 
condition and lie in inetameres When the ribs 
and transverse processes of the veitebrae be- 
come d(‘velopcd some of the muscles gain at- 
tachment to them, and thus give use to the 
Intel costal and inti'rtransversal muscles. The 
vential lateial inusdes of fishes are disposed 
in two regions In Aniphilna they comprise 
tour legicms, derivi'd fi oni a migration and 
splitting of tin' two lateial muscles of fishes. 
In addition, lying uiulci the internal oblique, 
there is a muscle that inobablv lias no lepic- 
si'iitativc' in fishes 31 is unsegmented and lies 
dec'pei thrill the skeleton and immediately wuthiii 
till' peritoneal lining of the body cavity. The 
Anuia dillei from the Uioclela chietiy m the 
absence of the trrinsveisal abdominis, and in the 
diminution or disappearance of myocomata m 
the adult 

In reptiles, as in Amphibia, the dorsal mus- 
culature retains mine neaily the primitive con- 
dition With the ossification of the skeletoge- 
nous tissue and tiie consequent attachment of 
the muscles to the bone, has come about the dif- 
feientiatioii of the su-ealled interspin ales, semi- 
spimiles, intei transversals, longissimus dorsi. 
and others The last-named muscle is to bo re- 
garded as a pait ot tlie dorsal musculature that 
lias lost its metamerism, and now passes from 
the pelvic giidle lo sever al of the spines of the 
thoracic veitchue. The \ential mu^^enlature has 
become still more eomplicated, owing, according 
to WTedeisheim, to the changed rhythmic method 
of lespnation, conti oiled throng]) the more and 
moie gieatly developed lungs To meet the 
needs of lespnation the iihs must be moved. 
The muscles whieli peiform this function have 
become moie powerful 111 that the ribs have be- 
come buried in thi'in 'fhe musculature of suc- 
cessive myomeres, which projects outside or in- 
side the ribs, becomes united into a single sheet 
With the disapiiearanee of the ribs in tlie lumbar 
legion of reptiles a modification of the inter- 
costals must of course take place A euntiiiuous 
muscle is developed betwx'eii the last rib and 
the pelvis 

The phylogeny of many of the muscles of mam- 


mals 18 not known The more important mus- 
cles resemble those of reptiles. 

kinds of muscular fibres are found m the 
vertebrate body. All the quickly moving vol- 
untary muscles are composed of striated fibres. 
The involuntary muscles are unstriated The 
muscle fibre of vertebrate muscle, like that of 
invertebrates, is formed by the differentiation 
of a muscle cell. Only in the muscle cell of 
the lower invertebrates a much smaller portion 
of the cell is transformed into fibre structure 
than IS the case in vertebrate muscle fibre. The 
differentiated portion of vertebrate muscle fibre 
IS composed of fibnlla' and forms the main bulk 
of the cell The fibrillse are embedded in the 
undifferentiated part, wdiieh also surrounds them 
in the form of a sheath and contains the nuclei 

Bibliography. Arnold Lang, Text- Book of 
Comparattve inatom if (2 vols., London, 1891- 
96), Cambridge Natural History (10 vols., ib , 
1896-1904); Parker and Haswell, Text-Book of 
Zoology (ib, 1897), R. E E. AViedersheim, 
Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates^ trans. 
by W. N. Parker (3d ed., New York, 1907); 
Benedict and Cathcait, Muscular Work (Car- 
negie Institution, Washington, 1914). 

MUS'CTJLUS, WoLE'OANG (properly Muslin) 
(1497-1663) A German reformer and the- 
ologian, born at Dieuze in Lonaine At 15 he 
entered a Benedictine cloister at Lixheim, but 
left in 1627, having been turned to Protestantism 
by Luthei’s writings In 1631 he became pastor 
at Augsburg, and for seventeen years was promi- 
nent in that city. Musculus was long an eager 
partisan of union between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches and took part in the Wit- 
tenlierg Agreement (1536), and in the colloquies 
of Worms and Ratisbon (1540-41). At the 
time of the Augsburg Interim (1548) he went 
to Switzerland, and in 1549 became professoi 
of theology at Bern. His views were more 
strongly Calvinistic in his later years, and with 
Calvin and Vermigli he may he reckoned as a 
leadci of the sixteenth-century Reformation. 
Consult Grote, W. Musculus (Hamburg, 1855) 

MUSfiE, mv'zfi' (Fr., museum). The first 
part of the names of a number of museums in 
Paris, of which the most important are 1. 
MusfiE Oarnavalet, devoted to Parisian his- 
tory and archaeology, occupying a mansion on 
the Rue des Franca-Bourgeois formerly known 
as the Hotel de Ligneris, begun in 1544 by P, 
Lescot (q v ) and extended 1600 by N F Mansart 
(qv ) with two fine courts, and sculptuies by 
Jean Goujon 2. MitbtIie de Cluny (see Cluny, 
H6tel de) 3. Mur:^.e Gallii^ra, devot<*d to 
munieipal art and temporary exhibitions a 
handsome modern building and court by Ginain 
(1888) on the Rue Pieire (fiiairon 4 Mus^e 
Guimet, a museum of Oriental art and religions, 
on the Place d’T(^na, founded by the late Emile 
Guimet of Lyons 5. Mus^iE *dtt LoirvHE (see 
Louvre ) . 6. Mus^iE dit Trocad#ro or Mus^e de 
Sculpture Compar^e, a vast collection of casts of 
histone masterpieces of sculpture in the wings 
of the Trocad^ro (q.v.) Palace. 

MXJSfiE SOCIAL, 86'syill' (Fr., social mu- 
seum), The An organization whose object is 
to furnish the public with information regard- 
ing movements having for their aim the im- 
provement of the moral and material situation 
of the laboring classes It resulted from the in- 
terest in the social science exhibition at the 
Pans Exposition of 1889, but was not formally 
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iiiAUgurated until March 25, 1895. The Comte 
de Chambrun f?avo the institution an endowment 
of over 2,000,000 fiancs Special collections of 
all matters pertaining to labor, trade-unions, 
old-age pensions, housing reform, etc , are made 
and indexed for ready reference. Studies of 
labor conditions in various countries have been 
undertaken, and tlie results published in mono- 
graphs. Although young, the Miisee has proved 
of great usefulness It was very active in pre- 
paring the excellent exhibit of social economy 
in the Exposition of 1900 The more important 
publications of the Mus^e are contained in the 
Bxhhothbque dn Musbe It issues a small 

monthly “circulaire” containing general matter 
pertaining to labor, 

MUSES (Lat. Musa, Gk Uovaa, Mousa). In 
Greek mythology, tJie inspiiers of song and 
music, in the Homeric e)>ic their personality 
and numlier are vegiie, the poet now invoking 
but one Muse, now a number, only in a very 
late passage m the Odyssnj are nine mentioned. 
In Homer, again, they ar(‘ divine singers, dwell- 
ing on Olympus, and singing at tlie heaveiilv 
banquets, amee they see and remember all 
things, they can inspiie the bard. In the 
Theugony of Hesiod, 77 fT , the canonical num- 
Iwir, nine, and the separate names a])pear. Origi- 
nally probably nymphs of fountains on Mount 
Olympus, they seem to have been worshiped 
first in Plena, whence the cult spread southward 
and (‘stabhbhed itself on Mount Helicon at 
Ascra, and m Thespise. We hear of shrines 
also at Dtdphi and at Athens, both on the Tlissus 
and on the Museum Hill, which thus obtained 
its name They always loved fountains, eg., 
C^astalia, Aganippe, flippoerene. There are 
grounds for believing that, like the Charites 
and the Hoia‘, the Muses were originally three, 
but nine was their number on Helicon, and this 
became universally accepted, as w^ell as the 
tradition that they were the daughters of Zeus 
and Mnemosyne (Meraoiy). In art the Muses 
are frequently lepresented. On tin* Francois 
vase, an Attic woik of the early sixth century 
B.C., they appear at the mainage of Feleus and 
Thetis, with Calliope plaving on a Pan’s pipe 
at their head. Later artists used them freely, 
especially in connection vitb Apollo, oi ^vlth the 
mythical poets Orplieiis and Tharayris On the 
basis by Praxiteles at Mantineia they are lepre- 
sented as piesent at the contcht between Apollo 
and Marsyas. It is to be noted, liowiwer, that, 
while there is a tendency to develop definite 
artistic types for sonie of th<‘ figures, the divi- 
sion of the several brandies of poetic ait among 
the Muses and the adoption of fix(‘d attributes to 
distinguish them is a product of a comparatively 
late period in the Roman Empire. Even tin* 
Hesiodic names did not dt'signute the functions 
of the Muses, and in the popular usage S(*em to 
have been but little employed The functions 
of the Hesiodic Muses were tlius assigned in the 
later wi iters: Cho, history, Calliope, epic 
poetry; Polyhymnia, sacred hymns, Euterpe, 
music of thV flute, lyric poetry; 1\*rpHiehore, 
melic poetry and the dance, Erato, the choral 
lyric; Melpomene, tragedy, Thalia, comedy, 
Urania, astronomy The Romans identified the 
Greek Muses with their own Cameme (qv.) 
Some variations in this classification aie found. 
Consult’ H. Deiters, Ueher dte Yerrhrnnq der 
Hubert het den Oner hen (Bonn, 1868), O 
Bie, Die Musen in der antxken Knnsf (Beihn, 
1887); the article “Musen’' in \V H. Roseher, 


hextkon der (frieehisehen und romischen Mytho- 
logtc, vol ii (Leipzig, 1890-97) , Arthur Fair- 
banks, The Mythology of Greece amd Rome 
(New York, 1007). See also the articles on the 
individual Muses. 

MUSES^ LOOKING-GLASS, The A play 
by Thomas Randolph published in Poems with 
Muses' Looking-Glass and Amyntas, 1638 An 
altered version, entitled the Mirrour, appeared 
111 1758 

MUSEUM, mO-ze'fim (Lat. museum, from 
Gk. /jLovaeiov, mousmon, temple of the Muses, 
place for study, museum, from Moi/o-a, Mousa, 
Muse) An institution for the preservation, 
study, and exhibition of objects of art or those 
of natural origin The term was originally ap- 
plied to a place or temple sacred to the Muses, 
hut a little later was bestowed on institutions 
for the pursuit of the higher brandies of learn- 
ing, such as art and philosophy, the first recorded 
use of the woid for this jiurposo being the fa- 
mous Museum of Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria 
The application of the word to institutions for 
the preservation and exhibition of works of art 
or specimens of natural history is comparatively 
recent, as are the institutions themselves, and 
seems to have come into vogue with the svs- 
tematic gathering of objects for public exhi- 
bition 8uch collections were originally known 
as cabinets, and while the term W’as to some 
extent restricted to small private collections, 
it was also given to many of very eoiisidorable 
size, such as the State Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory at Albany, N Y 

The germ of the modern museum has been 
thought by some to he in votive offerings placed 
in pagan temples or deposited in churches, and 
in objects of sacred or historical interest pre- 
served in churches and monasteries And it 
may be said that one of the earliest references 
to the preservation of specimens of natural his- 
tory is the account of the skins of what are now 
supposed to have been goiillas brought home by 
Hanno and presented bv him to the Temple of 
Astarte in Caitbage. Museums of art and of 
natural history bad their origin in collections 
made by the rich and powerful without at first 
a more definite purpose* than to gratify their 
own pleasure or curiosity Somewhat later men 
of science gathered material to further their 
own special lines of nwarch, and manj’^ of these 
])iivate eolleetions eventually developed into pub- 
lic museums Tlius some of the national mu- 
seitms of Euiope had their beginnings in col- 
lections made by former sovereigns, while the 
British Museum giew out of the cabinet and 
library of Sir Hans 81oane The Ashmolean 
Museum, at Oxford, England, was the lesult of 
the labors of Elias Aslimole, who began collect- 
ing in 1667, while the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, is based on the 
anatomical material gathered by the famous sur- 
geon John Hunter, and the Hunterian Museum 
of the University of Glasgow was founded by 
his brother, William Hunter It may he of in- 
terest to note that the exploration of America 
did much to promote the growth of museums 
and that the cabinets of Sloane and Ashmole, 
particularly the latter, comprised man^ speci- 
mens from tlie New World. Tncidentally, too, 
public houses may be credited with some slight 
share in the development of museums; for, in 
England at least, they formed small collections 
uf curiosities to attiact visitors, and Artedi. in 
his w’ork on fishes, mentions three taverns wheie 
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lie had seen specimens of American fishes. Di- 
rectly related to these, and representing another 
stage in the development of museums, was the 
establishment of miscellaneous collections, more 
or less scientific in their nature, to which visi- 
tors were admitted upon the payment of a fee 
President Adams mentions a eollection of this 
sort in Norwalk, Conn , foimed by a Mr Arnold 
prior to the Revolution, but the best of the 
type in America were those of the Peales in 
Philadelphia and l^altimore Two noteworthy 
foreign collections were those formed by iSir 
Ashton Lever, at Manchestei, in 1775, and by 
William Bullock somewhat later at Liverpool. 
These were eventually taken to London, where 
they flourished at different periods, and their 
importance may be inferred from the fact that 
when these collections were sold various foreign 
museums sent repiesentatives to attend the sale 
Such large private establishments were the im- 
mediate pieeursors of the present state and gov- 
ernmental i’lhtjtutions TIh'Hc represent the 
gcneial acknowledgnu nt of the value of mu- 
seums, and aie lield to mark a stage in tlic 
progicKs ot ciNihzation Ix'jajiid tliat of the art 
galleiy or libiaiy, since tlie development of 
science is far later than that oi art oi iit(‘uitur(‘ 
Great public muRouiiis aie of compai ativi ! e 
recent date, for wliile Bacon in his Yr/f tf/n/iHs 
outlines such an institution, the establ'shnient 
of ilie British Museum in 1753 was the fii't 
realization of this idea In 1789 France trans- 
formed a io;sal into a national eollection by 
opening the Louvie to the public, but the United 
States did not formnlly estaldisli a national 
museum until 1876, although it practically canv 
into existence in 1846, when the Sniitlisoniaii 
Institution was made the eiistodjan of the na- 
tional collections. I’he influence of tlic many 
expositions held during the latter half of the 
nineteenth eentuiy on museums has been very 
great; the construction of the first building for 
the United States National Museum was a di- 
rect result of the Centennial Exposition of 1876, 
and the Field Museum of Natural Ilistoiv, Clii- 
cago, owes its origin to the exhibition of 1893 
The South Kensington Museum, now^ called the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in London, the 
Ethnological Museum of the Trocad^ro in Paris, 
and the (Basgow Art Gallery and Museum are 
largely due to similar causes 

The development of museums has not merely 
been in their size and number, but in their scope 
and functions as well Originally the speci- 
mens exhibited comprised the greater or more 
important portion of the collections, and were 
mainly for the benefit of men of science. The 
modern plan, especially in museums of natural 
history, is to restrict the number of pieces on 
exhibition and to select for this purpose those 
of the greatest educational value, tin* bulk of 
material is placed in the reserAje series, and is 
kept thus not merely for study, hut for its 
better preservation, since light "is one of the 
greatest enemies of museum specimens The 
constantly increasing size of collections has had 
something to do in shaping this policy. Imt it 
is largely the result of a recognition of the 
fact that, so far as the general public was con- 
cerned, the educational influence of museums 
depended more on the <]ualitv of the things ex- 
hibited than on quantity This has led to care- 
ful study of the best methods of arranging and* 
labeling objects on exhibition and so dls]daviiig 
them Diat ‘they may attract and interest ♦wen 


the casual visitor No man probably had mors 
to do with bringing about this state of affairs 
than the late Sir William Flower, Director of 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and subsequently of the British Museum, while 
in the United States Dr G. Brown Goode (qv.) 
stands preeminent among those wdio have been 
most instrumental in making museums in- 
structive to the public There has been a cor- 
responding evolution in tlie publications issued 
by museums, in making tlu'm of interest to the 
general public and not restricting them to pa- 
pers of a technical nature We have seen that 
piivatc collections were formed not only for 
the preservation of material, but for its study, 
and this led to the publication of information 
thus acquired. The germ of museum publica- 
tions, however, is to be found in the illustrated 
descriptive catalogue of small private “cabinets ” 
The oldest of these works is that issued by 
Gesner in 1565, describing one of the first sys- 
tematic collections, that of Johann Kentmann of 
Dresden Public museums have follow^ed the 
same path as private collectors, and while, like 
individuals, their publication was at first 
through the medium of scientific societies, the 
teiidenev is for museums to become their own 
publishers As the transfer of great collections 
tioin private to piililic ownership made them 
accessible to a greater number of students than 
before, this in turn has led to the issuing of 
memoirs by other ihan regular members of their 
staff. Many imiseums also issue guidebooks, 
handbooks, or articles of a, somewhat populai 
natuie relating to their collections, and in line 
wuth this are courses of lectuies on topics illus- 
trated in the vanoiiR departments of the institu- 
tion The steady trend of museum development 
has been in the line of extending their educa- 
tional influence and making them of value to the 
many instead of to a favored few. Dr. Goode 
summed up the objects of museums as record, 
reseaich. and education, the preservation of ma- 
terial, its study, and the publication of informa- 
tion in the shape of books, and the spread of 
knowledge by the display of speoimens. In a 
broad w^ay museums may be divided into mu- 
seums of natural history and museums of 
anthropology, the formei including all natural 
ohieets, the lattei man and his wxirks Follow- 
ing Di Goode, they may be classified under the 
following heads* museums of art, natural his- 
tory, history, anthropology, technology, and com- 
merce Oi, following th(‘ same authority, mu- 
seums may be classed according to their pur- 
poses as national, local, piovincial, oi city, 
college, or school, professional, or class mu- 
seums, and museums of special research 

The exhibits of art museums call for a some- 
what different arrangement from those noted 
above, for the lesthetie en]oyment of art ob- 
jects is at least as important a factor as their 
educative value This was formerly the guiding 
principle in the arrangement of art museums 
The finest specimens were placed in a single 
room, as in the Tribuna of the Uffizi, or the 
Salon Carr^ of the Louvre. But it soon beeaim* 
evident that works of art are seen to best ad- 
vantagt^ with those of the same epoch and 
school, and this classification has been generally 
adopted. Furthermore, it is essential that ail 
important examples should be on exhibition 
Tlie establish ment of art museums begtin in 
Italy, wliere in the fourteenth eentnrv tlie rulers 
and' the nobility hegati to mak.' eolhadions of 
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coins and ^ms. Busts and statues were added 
later, and It was not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury that pictures and drawings were also in- 
troduced. Tlie oldcbt important collections on 
record are those brought together by Cosmo de’ 
Medici (1389-1464), which, with the other 
Medicean treasuies, form the nucleus of the 
I)re8ent Florentine collections, particularly iich 
in Kenaissance art (See Uffizi Palace, Pirn 
Palace.) The two chief museum centres of 
Italy, besides Florence, are Koine, with the mag- 
iiilicent papal collections of the Vatican (q.v.) 
for classical, and the Lateran for Christian, ait, 
b(‘sides important museums belonging to the 
state, and Naples, whose museum is particu- 
laily rich in classical (Greek) antiquities. Al- 
most every important Italian city has a note- 
worthy museum. (See Venice, Milan, etic.) 
The principal museum of France is the Louvre 
(qv.) in Pans, the provincial collections are 
important only for local antiquities and Fieiich 
painting. Among German cities, Berlin has a 
line gioup of well-arranged museums, roprestoit- 
ing all branches of art; Dresden is particularlj’’ 
rich in painting, Munich in antique sculptuie 
and painting, and Nuremberg m the decorative 
arts Vienna also has a fine group of museums, 
of modern construction and particularly rich 
in painting The principal collections in Lon- 
don are the British Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, and the Victor ia and Albert Museum 
(qq.v ) The Rijks-Museum in Amsterdam is 
the most important in Holland; the Prado 
(Madrid) m Spain; and the Hermitage, Petro- 
giad, in Kussia There are museums of some 
importance in all tlie Scandinavian capitals, 
and at Zurich and Basel in Switzerland 'J'he 
museums ol Athens are important for the study 
of oi^iginals of Gieek sculpture, and that of 
Cairo IS by far the richest in Egyptian antiqui- 
ties In the United vStates the oldest public 
museum is that of tin' Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts (1805), the most important is the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (qv.), in New 
York, and next to it the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston Other noteworthy museums are the 
Art Institute, Chicago (1879 ), the Corcoran and 
National galleries, at \\ aHliiiigton, and those 
of Worcester, Maas., Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco. Dur- 
ing leceut yeais ait museums have been estab- 
lished in almost every impoitant American 
city. See articles on the vaiious cities. 

The museum of natural history covers a wide 
field and includes many branches, any one of 
which is capable ol separate tieatment J'lius 
there are museums of zoology, botany, geology, 
jmleontology, and mineralogy, oi jialeontology 
may be included as a pait of a zoological, geo- 
logical, or anatomical museum The iiatuial 
history collections of the British Museum con- 
stitute the largest and most eelchiated museuin 
of natural history in tlie world, wliile other 
famous collections are those of the Jar din des 
Plantes, Paris, and those of Vienna, Leyden, 
and Berlin The most important museums of 
natural history in the United States, all of 
which have been extended beyond the province 
indicated by the name, aie the collections of 
the United Statics National ^useum at Wash- 
ington, the Amcrieaii Museum of Natiiial His- 
tory 111 New York, and the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass. 

Historical museums are for the preservation 
of objects illustrating the history of any coun- 


try, place, or period, or the development of some 
special subject, and here they may trespass on the 
province of the museum of art or of technology. 
Historical collections form a branch of the 
United States National Museum, but there are 
many local collections. The National Museum, 
Munich, is an example of a general historical 
museum, the Cluny Museum, Paris, is devoted 
to a single period, the Naples Museum tells 
the story of Pompeii; while the Guimet Mu- 
seum, Pans, illustrates the ^history of religious 
ceremonial, and the Museum of Artillery, Pans, 
traces the development of weapons fi oin the 
rude axe of the Stone age to the modern rapid- 
fii'e gun. Anthropological museums, m the wid- 
est sense, treat of the history of man and his 
lelatioiis to the universe about him Ihis calls 
for illustrations of his various activities, so that 
an anthropological museum may comprise art 
and historical collections, althougli these are 
usually treated separately. The physical char- 
acteristics of man, his clothing, weapons, cere- 
monial objects, household furniture, methods of 
transportation and of shelter are the subjects 
most commonly illustiated Ethnology is that 
branch of anthropology which deals with the 
ehaiacteristics, occupations, aits, and industiies 
of the races of men as distinguished from one 
another. Aicha*ology treats of the history of 
ancient man, and sections of a large museum or 
an entire museum may be devoted to the illus- 
tiation of either of these subjects The depart- 
ment of anthropology of the United States Na- 
tional Museum is very extensive, and so is that 
of tlie American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. The Peabody Museum of Archeology 
and Etlinology, Cambridge, Mass , is particii- 
laily rich in American antiquities, and so is 
the Arciieological Museum of the Univoisitv of 
l^eiiiisylvaiiia. Abroad tln^re aie important 
aiithiopulogical museums iii Beihn, Dresden, 
and Munich, the TrocacKTii, Pans, and the Pitt 
Kiveis collection at Oxfoid, the latter being 
specially arranged to illustrate the development 
of the aits. 

Technological museums deal with various 
phases of tlie industrial aits. They display 
specimens of the raw materials that enter into 
the composition of a given product, trace the 
vaiious jiiocosses to which these ai(‘ subjected, 
show the tools or machinery by v^hich they arc 
manipulated, and finally the finished object or 
substance. Hie subjects for t(»chnolngical mu- 
seums are almost endless; shipbuilding, spin- 
ning and weaving, dyestuffs, drugs, foods, and 
electnc appaiatus imtuially suggest themselves. 
The South Kensington Museum (now the Vic- 
toria and Albert) , London, contains a larger tech- 
nological collection than any otiier institution. 
This IS now under the charge of the National 
Board of Education, and its influence is not con- 
fined to London, for a part of its work consists 
in lending car etui ly selected collections to local 
museums and teehiueal schools in other portions 
of Gieat Biitain Certain collections, including 
those illustrating marine architecture and en- 
gineering formerly m the Victoria and Alliert 
Museum, liave been taken to form the Science 
Museum, located near by. In America, the 
United States National Museum and the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, have im- 
poitant tecJinological sections, the former having 
much material illustrating the development of 
electrical apparatus, while the latter is rich in 
objects showing the growth of methods of trans- 
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portation by rail. The technological and historical 
collections of the United States National Museum 
now practically constitute a separate museum 
though under one control. The Army Medical 
Museum, W ashington, while devoted to the sub- 
ject of the structure of man, the effects of in- 
juries and diseases, and their treatment, is a 
technological museum in so far as it traces the 
development of surgical appliances. Commer- 
cial museums are devoted to advancing the in- 
terests of trade. They exhibit law materials 
and finished pioducts, illustiations of methods 
of packing and modes of distribution, and gather 
and fuinish information as to puces and char- 
acter of goods needed in and furnished by dif- 
ferent countries. Laboratoiies for the analysis 
of various substances and the testing of mate- 
rials form part of the eejuipment of such an in- 
stitution. T he Musee de Mille, (ihimt, is one 
of the oldest European commeicial museums. 
The Commercial Museum, J^hiladelpliia, is the 
sole institution of its kind m the United States. 

The past 1.5 years have seen many museums,, 
varying widely in tlieir scope, founded in many 
(jouiitiies, have witnessed an inci easing recog- 
nition of tlieir educational value and ih(‘ 
establishment of moie diiect relations Isdweeii 
mus(‘ums and schouls. Tliese have been brt)Ught 
about by courses of lectures, loan of mateiial, 
anangement and labeling of exhibits, while di- 
rect provision is frequently made for ehiklren 
either by special museums oi by setting aside 
certain rooms oi collections. 
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MUSEUM PEST. Any one of several species 
of inserts whudi feed upon the prepared and 
mounted skins of birds, mammals, reptiles, and 
upon dried collections of insects and other ani- 
mals preserved in museums. Perhaps the most 
abundant and injuiious of the museum pests 
are the beetles of the family DermestidsB, (See 
Dkraiestid BiiucTLES, also Bacon Beetle and 
Caki’ei’ Beeit^b.) Others of* these insects are 
the larva‘ of small moths of the tineine series. 
Some of the common clothes moths (q.v.) are 
museum peats winch, possibly originally feeding 
upon skins, have come to feed upon fabrics made 
from animal substances, such as w'ool or hair. 
One of the most injurious of this group is Tinea 
pelhonella, which is one of the case-making 
clothes moths. Otlier substances stored or dis^ 
played in museums are attacked by other in- 
sects: the laiva of a little geonietrid moth, 
known as Carphoxera ptelearia, feeds on dried 
plants stored in herbaria; and the allied Acidalm 
herbanata, as its dame indicates, has long been 
known to injure herbarium specimens in Europe, 
hut 18 on the whole more injurious in herbalists’ 
shops than in museums. Some of the dermcstid 
beetles will even injure the hoi ns of large mam- 
mals, and the bones as well, provided they are 
not thoioughly poisoned. A museum room once 
thoroughly infested with these creatures can be 
most leadily freed from them by fumigation 
with bisulphide of carbon or hydrocyanic-acid 
gas 

MUSOBAVE, miiz'grav, Samuel (1732-80) 
An English physician and classical scholar, born 
at Washlield, Devonshire, He was educated at 
Oxford and, having received a Badcliffe travel- 
ing fellowship, spent some years abroad, visiting 
Paris (1756) to collate manuscripts for his edi- 
tion of Euripides. He w^as m Paris again in 
1763-64. From 1766 to 1770 be practiced medi- 
cine at Exeter and Plvrnouth. During this 
period he issued a pamphlet charging that the 
iVace of 1763 with Franco had been concluded 
only because certain members of the English 
ministry had been bribed by the French govern- 
ment. Discredited by an investigation into this 
charge by the House of Commons, he lived in 
modest circumstances in lAindon till his death 
He is now knowm chiefly for his edition of all the 
plays of Euripides (1778) and for his Exercita- 
tiones Euriptdeas (1762) 

MUSGRAVE, William Everett ( 1869- 
) An American physician, born at Farm- 
ington, Tenn He graduated M.D from George 
Washington University in 1901 In 1902 ne 
went to Manila, Philippine Islands, where he 
was patliologist of the Bureau of Scienut uwtil 
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1»09, then chief of clinics at the Philippine (Gen- 
eral Hospital and at the University of the Phil- 
ippines, where he was also dean and professor 
of medicine. In 1905-06 he was president of the 
Medical Society of the Philippine Islands In 
the Bulletin of the Manila Medical Society ^ which 
he edited, various of his papers appeared 

MUSGU. See Mosgu. 

MXTSH, mMsh. The capital of a sanjak in 
the Vilayet of Bitlis, Asiatic Turkey, on the east 
branch of the Euphrates, 80 miles south of Er- 
zerum (Map* Turkey in Asia, D 2) It lies at 
an elevation of 4200 feet at the entrance to a 
mountain ravine on the south side of a fertile 
wheat, vine, and tobacco growing plain The 
town is noted for its uncleanliness and has few 
good houses. It is the see of Roman Catholic and 
Gregorian bishops and has an American mission 
with Protestant schools There is an active 
trade in the agricultural products of the district, 
and embroidered caps are manufactured It has 
historical reminiscences of Xenophon and of 
Moses Khorene, the historian. In the vicinity 
at Sasun occurred a terrible massacre of Arme- 
nians by the Turks in 1894. Pop., about 27,000, 
one-half being Armenians 

MUSHET, RctBERr See Iron and Steel, 
Met^txurgy of, Bem mct Process 

MUSHKAIA, or MUSHKI. See Moschi. 

MXTSH^KOOM (OF. mouscheron, monseron^ 
from OF., Fr. mousse^ moss, connected with AS 
m^os, OHG mws, mos, Ger. Mies, Moos, OChurch 
Slav, muchu, Lat. mu sous, moss). The po]nilar 
name of edible fungi of the family Hyineiioniy- 
cetacea*, especially species of Agaricus and Jfor- 
chclhi. The name “toadstool” is generally ap- 
plied to species which have an umbrella-shaped 
cap. The common idea that all such are poison- 
ous IS erroneous, because some of the most highly 
prized species have this habit of growth, and 
perhaps most of the others are not injurious. 
The mushroom as it is generally seen is only the 
fruiting body of the fungus, which arises from 
a more or loss matted mycelium or spawn The 
mycelium or vegetative part consists of numer- 
ous slendei white Jihi eads running in every direc- 
tion through the soil Upon these threads small 
knots develop, increase in size, and finally appear 
as the ball-like or button-like young mushrooms, 
which consist of a stalk, terminated by a cap or 
pileus, bearing upon its underside numerous thin 
spore-bearing plates or gills radiating from tlie 
centre" or attachment of the stalk Kear the top 
of the stalk is a more or less perfect ring (annu- 
lus), the remnant of the delicate veil (indusiuin) 
that covered the gills during the button stage, 
but ruptured as the mushroom grew 

The common mushroom {Agaiicus campestris) , 
one of more than 1000 species of the genus 
Agancus, is common in fields and pastures, sel- 
dom in woodlands unless ojicn and grassy, grow- 
ing throughout the suniiner, but most abundant 
in the early autumn. It is the most commonly 
cultivated species, is extensively grown for mar- 
ket, especially near large cities, and is about the 
only species imported and offered for sale in 
American markets. This species never attains 
a very large size, when young the stalk and 
fleshy cap are white, changing to light brown 
when older. The stalk ij^ solid and tapers 
slightly towards the base The ring is usually 
conspicuous, the gills pink when young, changing 
to brownish purple in older specimens. Mush- 
rooms are usually gathered for market when in 
the ball or button stage before the veil has been 


broken. They have a pleasant taste and smell 
and, when the flesh is bruised, turn a reddish 
brown. The horse mushroom {Agaricus arven- 
sis), a close relative, looks very much like the 
common mushroom, but is much larger, and the 
top of the cap is more shining white The stalk 
becomes a little hollow with age; the gills arc 
white at first, changing to brownish purple when 
comparatively old. 

The methods employed in cultivating the com- 
mon mushroom do not offer any great ditficulties 
They may be grown out of doors or where the 
temperature is fairly constant, as in dry cellars 
or in caves, abandoned mines, and quarries Beds 
are made containing at the bottom a deep layer 
of fresh stable manure, over which is a layer of 
well-rotted manure. In this the spawn is planted 
after the temperatun* of the bed has fallen to 
about 90® F. The commercial spawn comes in 
two forms, bricks and flakes, made of horse 
manure impregnated with the mycelium of the 
fungus When planted, both kinds are broken 
•up and distributed through the bed The beds, 
which must be kept moist, but not wet, are then 
well coveied with straw or mats to keep the sur- 
face moist After a week 01 10 days the mulch 
is removed and tlie beds covered with good loam 
to a depth of 2 inches They may be again cov- 
ered with the mulch, which should be lemoved 
when the mushr«ioms, which should be gathered 
daily, begin to appear Mushroom culture is 
sometimes interfered witli by parasitic fungi, es- 
pecially by species of Myrogone, and serious 
losses have been reported in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The jiarasite discolors and distorts the 
mushroom and may cause fa ilure of the ci op The 
lemov'al of all diseased mushrooms and the fumi- 
gation of liouses and cavi's with formaldehyde 
gas are recommended as preventive measures 

In addition to the species of Agancus de- 
scribed above, then* are a great many other 
edible sjiecies of mushrooms belonging to other 
genera. Among them are tlie horsetail or maned 
agaric {Copnmis comatus), the ink caps {Copn- 
vus atramentarws) , and the glistening comatus 
{Coprinus micaceus) These have black spores, 
the cap does not expand, but remains more like 
a paitly closed umbiella When old, these spe- 
cies become very watery and dissolve, forming 
a black, inky fluid For eating they should be 
taken only while young The parasol fungus 
{Lepiota proccra) is a whitc-spored edible mush- 
loom rather abundant in grassy places It is 
rather tall on a sh'iider stem. The cap is whit- 
ish or light brown and covered with eoarsi* 
scales 4’he ring is free and not fastened to the 
stalk. Another liighly jirized species is the 
chantcielle {Oanthareflus ciharius) , an egg-yel- 
low species common in moist woods. The cap 
has an irregular, crumpled margin, is more 01 
less depressed on the upper surface, and has 
shallow, blunt gills jirolonged down the stalk 
The fairy-ring fungus ( Mat asmius orcad^s ) , 
common in lawns and meadows, is also edible 
Tliere are some species having the same habit 
of growing in circles that are reputed poisonous 
The edible ones are white-spored, have hollow 
stalks, and arc seldom more than 2 inches across 
the pale-yellow' or drab cap, which is often con- 
cave on top and raised in the centre One class 
of gill-bearing fungi exude, when broken, a 
milky juice. The species of this kind belong 
to the genus Lactaniis. Some have a very acrid 
puce, but one {Lactarius dehciosus) is consid- 
<‘red very choice by mushroom lovers. It grows 
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in damp woods in mountainous regions, but is 
not common in lowlands. It cannot be mistaken 
for any injurious species, as the milk exuded by 
it is always red with a tinge of orange and 
slowly changes color to greenish. The fungus is 
a little lighter in color than the milk exuded by it 
Boletus 18 another of the common genet a The 
species are rather difficult of identification and 
should not be eaten by a novice Some ol the 
Gasteromycctes, e.g., the puffballs {Lycopetdon 
giganteum and Lycoperdon cyathifonm ) y aic 
common edible species The former attains a 
diameter of 10 inches or more and has a smooth, 
white, kidlike surface when young, with a firm 
white or pale-yellow flesh. The other is 6 inches 
in diameter, flattened and tessellated on top, 
and contracted at the base In color it vaiies 
from white to brown The puffballs should be 
taken while young and before the spores are de- 
veloped One species {Bcicrodnma tulgare)^ 
related to the ones just described and suspected 
of being injuiious, may be recognized by its 
tough, liaid, yellowish-biown, waity exteiior and 
purplish-black interioi mottled with white 
Among the most highly piized of edible fungi are 
the moiels and truffles {Tuber melanosporum) 
Since several species of mushrooms have not 
yet been pioved harmless and since occasional 
cases of poisoning aie still attributed to their 
use as food, the following rules, formulated by 
Farlow, aie given as guides for the inexperienced 
eoll(‘ctor ‘ Avoid fungi when in the button or 
unexpanded stage, also those in wdiich the flesh 
has begun to dec«iy even if onl} slightly Avoid 
all fungi 'whicli have stalks with a swollen base 
hiuiounded by a sae-Iikc oi scal> envelope, es- 
pecially if the gills are wliite Avoid fungi hav- 
ing a milky juice, unless the milk is reddish.” 
These lules are not absolute, because there are 
exceptions to them, but aie safe for the novice 
to follow See Frxen, Edible axd Poisonous 
Mushrooms as Food. Sukm' muslii corns and 
other edible fungi aie often said to be nutiitious 
food, to contain huge quantities of protein, and 
to rank close to iiK'at as sources of nitiogenous 
material, extiavagant statements have been made 
concerning tiiem. \\ Inm fiesh, mushrooms have 
the following jierccntage comjiosition . water, 
88 1 , ])ioteiu, 3 5, fat, 0 4, nitrogen-free extract, 
0, crude fibre, 0 8, ash, 1.2 Other edible fungi 
closely lescmble them so far as analyses have 
been rejiorted Like all green vegetables mush- 
rooms liave a high winter content in proportion 
to then bulk, and, as regards protein content, 
they rank about tlie same as potatoes, to which 
they aie decidedly inferior in food value, since 
thev contain much less carbohydrates, and the 
nitrogen jiresent is largely in tlie foim of non- 
albuminoids, wdiich are thought to have little 
food value The numerous studies which have 
been made show^ that mushrooms are not thor- 
oughly digested, Re/jent experiments show that 
25 to 51) per cent is indigestible See Fungi, 
Edible and Poisonous. 
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MXJSHBOOM GNAT. The name given by 
mushroom growers to any of the fungus gnats 
of the family Mycetopbilidac (Sec Gnat.) 
These are small, mosquito-like creatures with 
feathered antenna' and frequent, as a rule, vege- 
table matter or fungi, upon which their larva? 
feed. The larvie are slender, white, wornilike 
crcatuies, with a distinct black bead The larva 
of one species of the genus Bciara is especially 
injurious to mushrooms, which it cats into and 
nuns In mushroom cellars, fumigation wnth 
tobacco or pyretlirum will kill the flies. 

MUSHROOM POISONING. A severe and 
fiequently fatal form of poisoning from eating 
noxious varieties of mushrooms or other fungi, 
the most common being the fly fungus, or Aman- 
ita museana (see Amanita), the active principle 
of which is muscarine Individuals who have 
eaten a poisonous fungus are seized within a 
shoit time thereafter with severe abdominal 
pains and rapidly become eyanosed, collapse 
and muscular spasms set in, soon followed by 
deatli, unless prompt treatment is instituted. 
Tlie tieatinent is to wasli out the stomach with 
a stomach pumj), empty the intestines by means 
of a purge, and administer stimulants The 
plivsiological antidote for muscarine is atropine, 
this or tincture of belladonna should be given 
as soon as the stomach and bowels aie emptied 
Sec Fungi, Mushroom 

MUSIC (OF., Fr musiqiie, from Lat. rnusica, 
fiom Gk. fXQvcrthri, nwusikf, music, from povaiKSs, 
mousihos, relating to the Muses, from Moetra. 
Mousa, Muse) Music is a mode of motion It 
IS a modification by art of aerial vibrations, 
whose imjiact upon the auditory nerve makes 
mental varying images Sound, the raw material 
from which music is fashioned, is produced by 
motion. 

Matter is the stimulus, sensation is the result. 
“The kind of motion, however, that goes to pro- 
duce sound is not that of matter piecisely, 
but rather of the molecules or ultimate particles 
of which matter is composed. When the state 
of equilibrium of an elastic body is <listurbcd 
by a shock or by friction, it tends to regain its 
condition of equilibrium, but does so only after 
a greater or less number of vibrations, or oscil- 
lating movements, of the molecuh^s of which the 
mass of the body is composed.” Thus J. A. 
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Zahm, a profound investigator in acoustics and 
a follower of the great Helmholtz, whose mas- 
terly tonal researches arc set forth in his Die 
Lehre von den Tonempfindungen. The nature of 
sound, Lord Bacon observes, *‘m general hath 
been superficially observed It is one of the 
subtilest pieces of Nature.” The nineteenth cen- 
tury has endeavored to wipe away Bacon’s re- 
proach, for the studies and experiincntings of 
such men as Helmholtz, Kudolf Konig, Blasorna, 
Tyndall, Stumpf, and others have lifted into 
light the darkest problems of acoustics The 
latest researches teach us tliat sound vibrations — 
vibrations audible to the eai — have a raj>idity 
which ranges from 16 to 36,500 per second Heat 
vibrations begin at 134 trillions per second*, light 
vibrations, visible to the eye, at 483 trillions 
The gamut of the rainbow has its velocity meas- 
urements. Chemical vibrations, “shown only by 
certain reactions in prepared photographic 
plates,” are bi'yond our sense pi'rceptions So- 
norous vibrations, then, are really tlie slowest 
of all Dr. William Ramsay asserts, in his 
Essng on ^melU that the sense of smell is excited 
by vibrations of a hiwei period than light and 
heat. Sounds of a musical character rarely ex- 
tend beyond a minimum of 10 and a maximuin 
of 4138 vibrations, respectively the rates of vi- 
bration of the lowest tone of an organ with a 
pipe of 32 feet and the top not(' of a piccolo The 
production of sound, its transmission, and its 
aural perception may all be demonstrat'd with 
a long piece of stretched string. Tn its position 
of equilibrium it represents a straight line, pluck 
it and its elasticity will cause it to retuin This 
is a simple vibration. But the string also goes 
in the opposite direction, and this is a double 
vibration Like a pendulum the vibrations of 
the string are isochronous, each occupying ex- 
actly the same length of time By shortening 
th’e string or increasing its tension we get vibra- 
tions of various velocities, and the car perceives 
various pitches from 16 vibrations to the second 
up to 4224 vibrations Increase the tension be- 
yond this point and shi illness results, below 16 
a dull unmusical whirring Tlie same results 
acoustically may be produced wuth jiijics of vary- 
ing lengths The vibrations are, as in the case 
with strings, isochronous, they vary in lapidiiv 
according to the length of the jiipc; subdivide 
them and harmonics are produced Nodes and 
vibrating segments are tlie ciude material of 
music; pitch, loudness, and timbre or quality de- 
termine the tone. All these qualities depend 
upon the rapidity of the vibrations It is dem- 
onstrated that the number of vibrations of 
strings is inversely proportional to tlu'ir length; 
that the number of vibrations of strings is in 
inverse ratio to their diameter, that, cxpeii- 
menting with two wires at tension, but of difler- 
ing density, we get the rule that the numbi'r of 
vibrations of a string is inversely propoitional 
to the square root of their density, finally, as 
Helmholtz shows by varying the stretching 
weight, that the number of vibrations of strings 
is directly proportional to the square root of 
their stretehing weights. Thus, the longer, 
thicker, heavier a string is, the slower uie its 
vibrations and the deeper is its tone The 
shorter, finer, ligliter, tenser it is, the moie 
rapid are its vibrations and the higher is its 
tone. Now the sound produced by a string vi- 
brating its entire length is its fundamental or 
natural tone. It can produce many other sounds 
at the fiauxe time, subdiriding them as it vibrates: 


these are the overtones or harmonics, partial 
and concomitant sounds The series of harmon- 
ics theoretically may be divided infiniteljb but 
for musical purposes tlicy arc numbered in ac- 
cordance wnth the number of vibrating segments 
or loops The nodes exceed by one in number 
the loops, taking the ends of the tense string as 
nodes The fundamental vibrating with one loop 
is the first harmonic of the tone, and the har- 
monics on the numerical order arc constantly 
nearer and nearer together, the successive in- 
tervals being an octave, fifth, fourth, third, sec- 
ond. Wc arc at the very beginnings of the scale 
The clay is leady for the musieal sculptor. Mer- 
senne’s law is that the loudness of sound varies 
inversely as the square of the distance of the 
sonorous bodv from the ear So the range of 
audition is over 11 octaves, but this is for an 
exceptional ear 

Musical sounds dilTer from each other in loud- 
ness, in pitch, and in quality Biot says that 
“all sonorous iiodies yield simultaneously an in- 
finite number of sounds of gradually increasing 
intciisitv ” This phenomenon is similar to that 
wdiich obtains for the harmonica of strings, but 
the law for the scries of harmonics is diftVieiit 
for bodies of various fonns Mav it not be this 
fliffereiice wdiieh produces the particular charai- 
ter of sound, called timbre {Klatiqfat hr, clang 
tint), which distinguishes each form of body and 
causes the sound of a string and that of a vase 
to produce in us dilTerent sensations*^ May it 
not be owing to the diminution of tlie intensity 
in hai monies of each series tliat we find agiee- 
able certain concoids that would be intoleiable 
if produced by sounds equally loud‘s And may 
not the quality of eacli particular substance — 
of wood or metal, eg — be duo to the superior 
intensity of one or another harmonic’ 

We have now some dim idea of the natuial 
laws which give us force or loudness, pitch, and 
quality in music The whole subject in all its 
fascinating range and varii'ty is admirably 
treated in Zahrn^s 8ou7id and Music Therein 
may be learned much about the production and 
transmission of sound, its velocity, rofiection, re- 
fraction, resonance, and interference Of pitch 
it may only be said here that its standaid in 
music is the A string of the violin, which gives 
the tuning note for orchestras It corresponds 
to a' above middle C of the pianoforte a' as 
a vibiation number of 435 was chosen in 1856 
as a standard pitch. This is called the French 
])itch, and its exact vibrations are really 435.45. 
It IS the standard pitch of our orchestras and 
since 1802 for all pianofortes (See Pitch.) 
All the modifications of sound made by the in- 
genuity of man in his inventions of string, wood, 
brass, pipe — as in the organ — and ])ercu88]on in- 
struments, from the drum to the piano, give us 
variety in tonal timbre and are based on the 
human voice, which with its* bass, tenor, alto, and 
80 )irano seived as a model for the viol family 

Helmholtz lias considered the analogies of 
light and sound, both being modes of vibratory 
motion. In his psychological optics ho gives the 
following analogies betw^een the notes of the 
piano and the colors of the sjiectrum* 
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Upon this laboratory experiment gome imagi- 
native theorists have endeavored to rear a system 
of musical aesthetics, but unsuccessfully, though 
we have come to speak naturally of color in 
music. Tone and color, while related, as are 
all things mundane, are far asunder in terms of 
art, in fact, when used in their proper meaning, 
they constitute the foundation of two widely 
different arts — music and painting. Whenever 
the musician speaks of “color,” he employs the 
word only with a figurative meaning, as synony- 
mous with “timbre,” “clang tint.” Especially 
the modern school of piano playing is concerned 
with “tonal color,” a term denoting those infinite 
and subtle \arieties of tone produced by the 
different touches 

In March, 1915, the Eussian Symphony Or- 
chestra produced in New York a symphonic 
poem, Prometheus, by Sciiabine (qv. ), in which 
the composer actually curried out Helmholtz’s 
theory. As each chord was playini its corre- 
sponding color was projected on a screen The 
verdict of all musicians was unanimous — that 
no relation could be piTceived between sound 
and color 

As the reicptive organ of tone and its trans- 
mitter to the brain, the eai plays as important 
a part as tone itself Without it there would be 
no music, paradoxical as it may sound, for it 
is the eve that peiceives, the ear that hears, the 
hand that feels, viliich give us our picture of the 
world Under this hypotiiesis the world, then, 
is idea, idealists and materialists meeting ami- 
cably on the little strip of territory called sen- 
sation The oom])lete apparatus of the eai, 
the wonderful “lute of three thousand strings,” 
called the cortical fibres after their discoverer 
Corti, should he carefully investigated by the 
student We mav now trutlifullv afiirm, aftei 
briefly studying the production of sound and its 
modifications by instruments, that music is a 
mode of motion 

But music as a pleasure-evoking emotion’ 
Whence comes it, what is its psychologic basis*' 
It 18 pundy human, for not tlie most fanciful of 
poets or extravagant of psychologists can tor- 
ture into formal beauty the songs of birds, the 
growling of the tempest, the sound of the sea 
All these things and iiianv more may furnish the 
starting point, the springboard of the composer’s 
imaginings, but artistic they are not There is 
no real music in nature. As a play impulse, art 
has been considered and discussed by many mod- 
ern writiu'S. Schopenhauer, whose intuitions are 
often supeiior to other men’s logic, calls art “a 
momentary liberation,” and Herbert Spencer de- 
velops his idea, linking li with biological condi- 
tions In his Pmnoiplcs of Psychology he says 
that a characteristic of nerve processes is that 
the superfluous integration of ganglion cells 
should be accompanied by an inherited readiness 
to discharge. Thus the “aimless activity” we 
call play is the result of a force expended, a force 
tJiat man as a highly developed animal has more 
of than is needed for the struggle of existence 
In many animals he finds imitation a factor, but 
Karl Groos in his Play of Man believes in im- 
pulse and intuition — “the inherited impulse 
towards prescribed reactions in certain brain 
tracts seems to be in itself a sufficient cause for 
play without the necessary accompaniment of 
superfluous energy.” Schiller calls play a harm- 
less expenditure of exuberant strength which is 
its own excuse for action. Lazarus is the ex- 
ponent of the reaction theory. When we are 


tired of natural or physical labor, we play, thus 
recreating ourselves. Professor Groos, however, 
finds in lioth the surplus expenditure and the 
recreation ilieories only partial statements of 
the truth. For him play is the impulse towards 
repetition, and this is a physiological reason for 
playing to the exhaustion point, which we notice 
so often, even if we are tired at the beginning. 
“Let us recall first,” lie writes, “the tremendous 
significance of involuntary repetition to all ani- 
mal life, for jiist as the simplest organisms in 
alternate expansion and contraction and the 
higher ones in heartbeats and breathing are per- 
vaded by waves of movements, so also in the 
sphere of voluntary activity there is a well-nigh 
irresistible t(‘ndency to reph'tion ” Play, too, 
furnishes distraction from quotidian cares It 
13 an educational factor of prime importance, 
elaborating immature capacities and infiuencing 
the evolution of hereditary qualities Schiller 
deelares that man alternates between weak and 
simsuous jileasures, and his dictum that man is 
fully human only when playing has, as Professor 
Groos dedaies, “defiiiite biological meaning.” 
Conrad Lange defines art “as the capacity pos- 
sessed by men of furnishing themselves and 
otliers with pleasure based on conscious self- 
illusion, whi(‘li by widening and deepening hu- 
man perception and emotion tends to preserve 
and improve the race.” This is but an amplifi- 
cation of Schiller’s remark And art is but the 
play impulse immeasurably elevated, yet at its 
roots possessing a sham objective character The 
earliest form of musical art, the pantomimic 
dance, was “an expression of muscular force 
simulating the acts of life.” It was symbolical, 
it expressed a feeling, a state of mind In its 
genesis art was play of a scmiphysiological char- 
acter Primitive .dancing eomprised music and 
poetry in solution , later on they became separate 
and independent arts Rhytlirn, the father of 
organized music, played a big role, for rhythm is 
cosmic, it 18 manifested in the heartbeat — the 
unit of measure for all the temporal arts— -the 
tides and the movements of the bodies in the 
interstellar depths Dancing accompanied by 
rudimentary songs — p(*rhaps of only two oi three 
tones — IS the first step of the musical art. Emo- 
tions weie translated in the rough, yet effec- 
tively, the pantomime of the savages is always 
clear, attempting as it does the expression of 
love, anger, terror, hatred, and happiness. How 
much the sexual attributes plav in the begin- 
nings of art we cannot say, but music in the 
light of modern researclies may no longer be 
called the Heavenly Maid. Far from it indeed, 
for, as Havelock Ellis truthfully says* “In 
music the most indefinite and profound mysteries 
are revealed and placed outside us as a gracious, 
marvelous globe, the very secret of the soul is 
brought forth and set m the audible world. 
That IS why no other art smites us with so 
powerfully religious an appeal as music, no 
other art tells us such old forgotten secrets about 
ourselves It is in the mightiest of all instincts, 
the primitive sexual traditions of the races be- 
fore civilized man, that music is rooted . . . The 
sexual instinct is more poignant and overmaster- 
ing, more ancient than any as a source of 
beauty . Beauty is the child of love ” Music 
is an emotion become eesthetic. Human beings, 
as Eibot says, began by thinking that beautiful 
which resembled themselves. Primitive art was 
addressed to the individual of our own species. 
As it became more disinterested it exhibited re- 
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ligious qualities and eventually was transformed 
into a ritual, a ceremony for the expression of 
awe or thankfulness to the deity. It had a spe- 
cific character and one that had but remote affili- 
ations with our modern conceptions of art. The 
natural extrusion of sympathy, the conquest of 
nature by the intellect, has given us two of the 
most modern arts — music and landscape paint- 
ing. Neither of these had any real existence in 
the Old ^yorld civilizations; indeed, a feeling for 
nature in poetry and painting may be said to 
date from yesterday. The patient flowering of 
savage, rhythmic cries into the score of a 
lleethoven symphony is only comparable — to 
mention purely human processes — to the evolu- 
tion from a South Sea Islander’s simple mud 
hut to the magnificent complexities of a Gothic 
cathedral. From the sheltering needs of the 
body comes the noble art of ai chitecture , from 
the social needs of mtereburse, self-expression, 
come poetry and music. Both were the irie- 
pressible and the irresponsible exhibition of sur- 
plus energy, of the play impulse. And on this 
side is music purely sensuous 

Kant defines the beautiful as that which 
“through the harmony of its form with the fac- 
ulty of human knowledge awakens a disinter- 
ested, universal, and necessary satisfaction ” 
We are now another remove from the utilitarian, 
for in a certain sense all art is useless, inas- 
much as it bestows no material benefits. Its 
beauty is its excuse for being, and music, being 
the least representative of the arts, copying no 
material forms, is therefore easily the most 
ideal of all the arts and the most inutih* Ap- 
prehended in time and not 111 space, it addresses 
itself to the imagination And here we are con- 
fronted by the crux of Hanslick and other a's- 
tiieticians of the formal. “Definite* feelings and 
emotions are unsusceptible of being embodied in 
music,” he declares Music does not express 
emotion, it expresses itself. It is sound play , it 
consists of exquisite arabesques, it is a formal 
pattern of tone, and all the wonderful tilings at- 
tributed to it exist only in the overheated im- 
agination of its hearers Precisely so, and it 
is this almost miraculous subjectivizing process 
that proves tlie weakness of Hanslick’s thesis 
No other art attacks so powerfully the emotions 
“Music acts like a burn, like cold, heat, or a 
caressing contact. Music acts on the muscular 
system, on the circulation, the respiration . 
and is the most dependent on physiological con- 
ditions. The primary effect is a physical one ” 
Beauquier says: “Musical vibration is only one 
particular mode of perceiving the universal vi- 
bration . . . Musical art is the art of sensibil- 
ity par excellence, since it regulates the great 
phenomena of vibration into which all external 
jierceptions resolve themselves and transfers it 
from the region of the unconscious, in which it 
was hidden, to that of consciousness.” Again 
Ribot: “While certain arts at once awaken ideas 
which give a determination to the feelings, music 
acts inversely It creates dispositions depending 
on the organic state and on nervous activity, 
which we translate by the vague terms joy, ten- 
derness, serenity, tranquillity, uneasiness. On 
this canvas the intellect embroiders its designs 
at pleasure, varying according to individual pe- 
culiarities.” Let us admit, then, with Hanslick 
and the formalists, that music does not express 
emotion; yet this does not preclude the idea of 
an emoHonal content in the listener, who pro- 
jects his personality into the forms. In music 


the forms and the subject are identical, we can- 
not dissociate the pattern of the love theme in 
Tristan und Isolde from its emotional effect. The 
sound once set in motion, we are at liberty to 
dream, to thrill, to weep, to sigh with all the 
moods superinduced by a master. And this 
playing upon our nerves, our imagination, is in- 
tentional. In modern times music lias become 
an instrument of overpowTring emotional sig- 
nificance Eighteenth-century music, with its 
gay scheme of decoration, its pretty recurring 
patterns, its play of forms, and its freedom from 
the overwrought, the intense, can well lie util- 
ized by Hanslick as an example of music for 
music’s sake. It expressed little in the latter- 
day connotation of the word, so to mod(‘rn mu- 
sic, especially Beethoven, we might truthfully 
give the title of classic, as it fulfills many of the 
requisites of antique art — its dignity, symmetry, 
grandeur, and profound emotional quality The 
position of the formalist school is based on a 
half truth A study of the nature of emotions 
would have cleared the ground long ago of en- 
cumbering verbalisms Ribot defines the tech- 
nique of an emotion thus- “First an intellectual 
state, then organic and motor disturbances, and 
then the consciousness of these disturbances, 
which IS the psychic state we call emotion.” 
This clear definition of a very complicated proc- 
ess may be applied to the effects of music upon 
a sympathetic listener — naturally sympathy must 
be granted, else all music addresses itself to the 
deaf A vast mirror of subjectivity, music ap- 
peals to each of us according to our tempera- 
ments It paints upon the backgiound of our 
consciousness enlarged meanings of ourselves 
Composed of alternate' sound and silence, it 
reaches our very soul with its rliytlimic pulsings 
and sensuous qualities It is at once the most 
impersonal and most personal of all the arts 
It traverses the keyboard of our desires and 
arouses noble amintions or sensual crises as 
well It 18 an unmoral art, it can be impressed 
with equal facility in the service of church or 
tavern. Its very plasticity makes it an agent 
for evil ai>d nevertheless a powerful aid to wor- 
ship. It 18 because of this easily molded nature 
tliat music has served in every camp, has gom* 
to the wars, has sounded the psalms of peace, 
has been the bone of contention between warring 
schools and factions, has led the bride to the 
altar, and intoned the grief for one lying dead 
Music, in some form or other, has always ac- 
companied man on his march through the ages, 
tracing in spiritual mimicry his evanescent emo- 
tional gestures Captive to his baser senses, a 
column of smoke by day, this agile protean art 
has played the pillar of flame, a burning eloquent 
sign in the darkened skies of revolt, superstition, 
and miserv. A potent symbol, “a mighty for- 
tress” during the Middle Ages, music served the 
Church faithfully, and when enfranchised it has 
as faithfully recorded the great emotions of 
secular souls Ariel and Caliban — to what pur- 
poses has tliis versatile art not been put? At 
first man played upon a reed to his mate, then 
he grew in love with his tune for its own sake. 
To-day, after putting the art through all its 
probable paces, it has been harnessed to the 
Drama, and, from being the exponent of pure, 
formal beauty, it is pressed into the service of 
the Characteristic The Chinese, thousands of 
years ago, discovered the charm of ugliness, and 
it would seem that modern music is striving for 
that goal. Rosenkranz has written a volume on 
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M»thct%C8 of the Ugly, and in the general hurly- 
buily, topey-turvyiiig of the arts it would not 
be improbable if music played the part of devirs 
advocate in the new aesthetic dispensation The 
line of demarcation between the beautiful and 
tlie ugly 18 slight, for beauty is a relative qual* 
ity, and ugliness often proves its capital foil. 
To show how shifting has been the standard of 
musical beauty one has only to consult history 
or personal memories A decade may transform 
the musical map, deposing reigning monarchs 
and elevating to the purple the veriest newcomer. 
Music 18 a tickle goddess 

How far symbolism may be pushed in music is 
seen in the attempts to pm down the phrase to 
precise meanings It is true that there is a key 
symbolism, that not by chance have the great 
comjiosers sidected certain keys — keys that, in 
Wordsworth’s happy expression, are inevitable. 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is inconceivable m 
C sharp minor or P] Hat minor, C minor is a 
portion of its life. Berlioz has compiled a table 
of key charactei istics, and a certain theorist does 
not hesitate to call F major rugged, B major, 
energetic, E major, radiant, warm, joyous, A 
major, frank, sonorous, D major, gay, biilliant, 
alert, and so on through the list Here again 
temperament counts, all else is purely arbitrary 
Music has the power of evoking moods, that is a 
common experience, and it has on the formal 
side analogies to architecture, for it is struc- 
tural, it 18 aichitectonic, and its subject is imi- 
tative of no known model. This has led Walter 
Pater to asseverate that all the arts in common 
aspire “towards music, music being the typical 
or ideally consummate art, the object of the 
great Andvra-^treben — reaching forward — of all 
ait, of all that is artistic or partakes of artistic 
qualities ” It 18 “tlie blending of the animative 
thought and embodying vehicle,” the absorption 
of the matter into the form of which music is 
the one perfect example among the arts, that at- 
tracted Pater “All ait constantly aspires 
towards the condition of music,” he wrote, and 
made of sensual presentation, emotional sugges- 
tion, and technical perfection the archetype for 
all the aits. The danger of this view lies 111 
the slighting of music’s tremendous evocation of 
oui subliminal depths, of spiritual shades. These 
cannot be exorcised bv technical loveliness 01 
richness of emotional eloquence B<*eilioven has 
taught us in his symphonies that from tone mav 
be wrung almost an ethical meaning Tlie Pla- 
tonic theory of an ideal type for all the arts 
could not have failed to impress Pater. But 
it stops at the outer porches of the ear, the tone 
which should penetrate to the inmu’ sanctuary 
losing on the way some of its grosser connota- 
tions His doctrine is that art is always stiiv- 
mg to he independent of mere intelligence, that 
the vaguer the subject the greater the impact of 
the thrill upon our souls Gustave Flaubert, 
wlio IS the creator of both the realistic and the 
symbolistic school, had some such idea, for he 
wished his prose to be as independent as music, 
to float in mid-air by reasdn of its euphony and 
rhythm. And there can be no doubt that it is 
the perfect balance found in Beethoven’s phrases, 
both the meaning and the music, that makes of 
them the greater type for all future symphonists. 
Poetry is the usual standard for painter, poet, 
sculptor, and composer, and, as John Addington 
Symonds shows, this is as much of a heresy as 
Pater’s. F. W. H. Myers writes: “The range of 
human thoughts and emotions greatly transcends 


the range of such symbols as man has invented 
to express them, and it becomes, therefore, the 
business of art to use these symbols in a double 
way. They must be used for the direct represen- 
tation of thought and feeling, but they must also 
be combined by so subtle an imagination as to 
>3UggC8t much which there is no means of directly 
expressing. This power gives birth to the art 
of the musician, whose symbols are hardly imi- 
tative at all, but express emotions which, till 
music suggests them, have been not only un- 
known, but unimaginable.” To each art its par- 
ticular province. There is music in Milton ; 
Wagner is a great painter, Bach an architect, 
and til rough the marmoreal prose of Flaubert 
rings the sound of the sculptor’s chisel But this 
“reaching forward” is, as Symonds says, “at its 
best a way of expressing our senile of something 
subjective in the styles of artists or of epochs, 
not of something in the arts themselves ” The 
subjectivity of a critic prompts him to select a 
particular art as the tj^e for all. Wagner, in 
a superb effort, attempted to house all the arts 
within the walls of a mighty synthesis. Music, 
however, won the victory; it is Wagner the com- 
poser who will live, not Wagner the dramatic 
poet or Wagner the scene painter The intel- 
lectualists are quite as wrong in their endeavor 
to force upon music the office of preacher or 
philosopher. By reason of its limitations music 
IS not well adapted for the expression of an 
intellectual content It gives us the maximum 
of sensuous effect, though we do not agree with 
Symonds that in it is the minimum appeal to 
the intelligence. If this were so, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Cliopin, Brahms, Wagner, Bichard 
Strauss would not be in the same category with 
Dante, Michelangelo, Milton, Shakespeare, Sliel- 
ley, Swinburne, and Bodin Besides, has not 
Spencer said, “The emotions are the masters, the 
intellect is the servant” '' Great intellectualit\ , 
great emotional temperaments go to the making 
of great composei s as well as of great architects, 
poets, dramatists, painters, and sculptors. Arclii- 
tecture is not emotional like music, but it is more 
concrete, it arouses the sense of the sublime — 
which music does, too, under certain conditions 
Sculpture is impressive in its symbolism of the 
liuman form and its ^vocation of harmonious 
lines, of all tlie arts it is the most unlike music 
Jhunting, with its illusions of life on a flat 
superficies, has certain affinities with music, 
while music and poetry have several qualities in 
common — the subtleties of sound and the power 
of continuous narration — though here music 
speaks a tongue not to be translated into words 
It gives the sense of situation, not action, the 
prism of the arts, as Symonds jihrases it, “each 
distinct, but homogeneous, and tinctured at 
their edges with hues borrowed from the sister 
arts. Their differences derive from the several 
vehicles they are bound to employ. Their unity 
is the spiritual substance which they express in 
common. Abstract beautv is one and indivisible. 
But the concrete shapes which manifest this 
beauty decompose it, just as the prism analyzes 
white light into coloi s ” 
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MUSIC, CONSERVATOBY OF. A School for in- 
struction in music. Hee Conservatory 

MUSIC, History of. The beginning of music 
goes back to the beginning of the human raw 
Investigations, especially in recent decades, 
among widely different savage nations have 
established the fact that all primitive music 
rests upon the pentatonie scale It is not 
merely a coincidence, therefore, that the oldest 
musical systi^ms of the civilized nations of 
antiquity likewise are built upon this penta- 
tonic scale of live whole tones, which became 
heptatonie through the addition of two semi- 
tones only when a nation had reached a certain 
degree of culture For primitive musical sys 
t<ms, see the special articles on Arabian, 
Celtic, Chinese, Eoyi*ttan, Finnish, Folk, 
Greek, Hebrew, Hindu, Indian, Jai»anehe, 
Magyar, Scotch, Slavonic Music; Modes; 
Plain Chant 

It is impossible to tell with certainty when 
and by whom a second voice, moving in another 
interval than the octave, was first introduced 
Hucbald (q.v.), the foremost theoretical writer 
of the tenth century, d(*scribea the beginning of 
harmony as the siraultaiu'oiis progression of 
two parts in parallel fiftlis, known as organum. 
In the next century Guido of Arezzo (q.v ) sub- 
stituted fourths for the fifths, and this innova- 
tion soon led to the employment of the remain- 
ing intervals When after several thousand 
years music had progressed so far, it had at last 
found its true material, which is not the single 
tone and its melodic progression, but the chord 
and its harmonic progression 

I Old French Hchool (c.1100-1350) —The 
principal merits of this school arc the invention 
of the faux-hourdon (a progression of voices in 
sixths and thirds) and the discant (contrary 
motion of voices) This contrary motion led to 
counterpoint, and this again to tlie establish- 
ment of a system of notation in which the 
different values of the notes in regard to time 
were definitely fixed (See Mensitrable Mu- 
sic.) After a discant was once set in contrary 
motion to a cantus firinus composers soon con- 
ceived the idea of adding a third and even a 
fourth voice. But the masters of the Old Frimch 
school did not stop here; they succeeded also in 
imparting complete independence to the in- 
dividual voices Three art forms were developed 
— the motet, rofidcllus ( rondeau ), and conductus 
(conduit). In all these forms are found well- 
defined p^jSfiRges of writing which to-day we 
CtfB canon and imitation The prominent’ mas- 


ters are Leonin, Perotm, De Garland©, Franko 
of Paris, Be Vitry, Be Machault, Be Mur is. 

II. Oall^Belgic School (c.l 350-1500) .—The 
masters of this school began to feel the empti- 
ness of consecutive fourths and fifths, and so 
used sixths and thirds more freely. Greater 
attention was given to the leading of the voices, 
and technique made great strides. Occasionally 
the compositions rise above the level of mere 
technicality. The piincipal masters are Be 
Zeelandia, * Faugues, Bufay, Bincliois, Busnois, 
Regis. 

ill School of the Netherlands ( c.l 450-1600 ) . 
— This school divides itself into four distinct 
periods: 1. Okegbeni developed the art of canonic 
writing to such an extent that it became merely 
ingenious trickery Instead of unified forms, 
the works of this school present a conglomera- 
tion of detached details Okeghem’s successors 
were Hobrocht, Tinctor, Janncqmn, Bnmiel, 
Compare 2 Tlie leader of the second period is 
Joaquin Depres, a pupil of Okegliem He and 
his contemiioraries strove to make their skill 
subservient to artistic purposes by emphasizing 
the symmetry of form and by paving attention 
to the development of their themes The lead- 
ing composers are, besides BepW^s, Agricola and 
Mouton 3 The extreme artificiality of the two 
preceding periods led to a reaction in favor of a 
mDie simple and natural style The masters 
started from JosquuTs princijile of symmetry 
They also developed the purity of harmonic 
wTiting and insisted upon definite melodic 
phrases Several of them earned this style to 
Italy, where tliey became the founders of new 
schools These composers weie Gombert, Wil- 
laeit, (Joudimel, Arcadelt, Van Rore. 4. The 
fourth ])eijod shows the influences which the 
Italian schools had begun to exert over the 
mother scliool Whereas the importance of 
earlier schools rests (‘iitirely upon the vocal 
woiks, tlie fourth period marks the rise of in- 
strumental musie (organ) in the works of 
Sweelinek, who practically became the founder 
of the famous school of the Noith Geiinan or- 
ganists The whole school of the Netherlands 
reached its culmination in the works of Orlando 
di Lasso, a master scarcely mferioi to the groat 
Palestrina The great musicians of this period 
ai’o Sweelinck, Lasso, Bi Monte, Pevernage. 

IV Old English School (c.1220-1600) —1 
England possesses the oldest-known s])ecimen of 
polyphonic writing, the famous canon “Sumer 
is icumen in “ As long as the school of the 
Netbei lands was regarded as the oldest, this 
manuscript puzzled musical Instoiians Cousse- 
inaker in 1865 proved the existence of the still 
older French scliool (I), and so this canon is 
now assigned to the year 1226 During the 
fifteenth century a school showing the same 
general characteristics as the Old French school 
must have existed in England, if we inav judge 
from a few preserved compositions by John of 
Dunstable, Power, and Benet. 2 The reign of 
Henry VTTI witnessed a considerable musical 
activity, but no new^ style w^as created The 
representative composers, Bedford, Johnson, 
Merbecke, and Tye, show the influence of the 
school of the Netherlands. 3 These men really 
prepared the way for the next generation, when 
the style of the school of Venice predominated 
Of this period numerous large choral works and 
madrigals have been preserved The chief com- 
posers are Farrant, Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons 

V. School of Venhee (1627-1612) — Willa;ert 
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brought the muftical art of the Netherlands to 
Venice, where he settled in 1527. Under the 
influence of the more impressionable Italian 
musicians he ^adually acquired a new style. 
In the style of the Netherlands each voice was 
practically independent, and its relation to a 
definite chord was not strongly pronounced ^fhe 
Venetian masters established the chord as their 
basis, and, instead of simultaneous progressions 
of voices, we find, rather, progressions of chords 
Tlie independence of the separate voices was 
restricted, hut not abolished. The (mstom of 
writing for a double chonis was int^roduced, the 
madrigal was perfected, and for the first time 
vocal works with instrumental accompaniment 
appear. The great composers of this school arc 
Willaert, A Gabrieli, Van Rorc, Zarlino, Merulo, 
Donati, G Gahrich. 

VI School of Rojne (1535-1674). — Italy owes 
it to this school that she once was regarded as 
the most musical nation While the Venetian 
school legarded the cliord as a basis, and gained 
their elTects largely by means of modulation, the 
Roman masters restored greater freedom to the 
individual voices and subordinated technique to 
art llie introdiiKion of secular themes into 
sacred works had led to serious abuses, hut the 
Roman nuisteis, especially Palestrina, proved 
that the contrapuntal style is not antagonistic 
to the dignity proper to Church music To the 
Roman scliool also belongs the honoi of having 
originated the oratono (Carissimi) and a dis- 
tinct instrumental style ( Fri'scobaldi ) Merulo 
in Venice had done much to develop the toccata, 
hut not until Frescobaldi appeared did instru- 
mental music become entiicly fice fiom the 
influence of vocal music Tlie* greatest masters 
arc Ferraboseo, Festa, Anirnuceia, Palestrina, 
Nanini, Anerio, Allegri, Frescobaldi, Caiissimi. 

VIT Spanish Sdiool (1540-1008). — Spam at 
no time suci-eedod m establishing an original 
school. During the sixteenth century several 
Spanish composers lived in Rome, and returning 
to their native land, cairied with them the art 
of the Roman school, so that in reality the 
Spanish school forms only a part of the Roman 
school 3 he most prominent Spanish masters 
are Da Vittona and Morales The Portuguese 
composer h (Joes shows the influence of Gom- 
bert, which can bo accounted foi by the fact 
that this Flemish musician spent some years in 
Spam 

VIII (Herman Volyphomc School (1500- 
1625) — This school divides itself into two 
periods, the former showing Flemish, the latter 
Venetian, influences, but in the frequent and 
bold use of dissonances the German masters go 
beyond their predecessors. The chief composers 
showing Flemish influences aie Isaak, Heinrich 
Fmck, Senffl, Hermann Finck Those showing 
Italian influences (almost all pupils of G. 
Gabiieli) are Callus, Gumpeltzhaimer, Tlasler, 
Aichinger, Prdtonus. 

IX. School of Protestant Church Music 
(1540-1672) — 1 In Geimany, the Reformation 
popularized Church music by the introduction 
of congregational singing For untrained voices 
simple music was ncc(1(‘d, and this need gave 
rise to the chorale, wliicli originated in the sing- 
ing of sacred words to popular folk songs The 
musicians whose importance rests chiefly upon 
their chorales arc Luther, Walther, Eceard, 
Calvisius, Franck, Schein. 2. From the earliest 
times it had been customary in the Catholic 
church to recite during Holy Week the Passion 


oi Our Lord according to the Gospels Lutbor 
desired to preserve* this custom for the Reformed 
church. He translated the text and had vari- 
ous composers furnish the music. Thus arose 
the passion, to the cultivation of which many 
German masters devoted their best energies. 
Along this line vocal polyphonic music steadily 
developed until, in the works of Schutz, German 
music reached an originality that places it on 
a level with the famous Italian schools The 
German school ‘combines the beauty of the 
Roman school with the massiveness of the 
Venetian. In addition, there are a tenderness 
and a subjective, passionate element quite dis- 
tinct from the colorless solemnity of the early 
Italian music. The important masters are 
Schutz, J. C. Bach, J. M. Bach. 

X. School of German Organists (1620-1722). 
— 1. While vocal music was steadily advancing, 
instrumental music, although of later date, vias 
not neglected. Sweelinck had founded a great 
school in the Netherlands, which trained many 
Gcimans, who cained the art into their native 
land. There the cities of Hamburg and Liibeck 
became the centres of a new mstnimental school 
whose basis was the chorale The principal 
forms cultivated were the toccata, ciacorma, 
fugue, and, towards the end of the period, the 
sonata The great Noith German masters were 
Scheldt, Scheidemann, Reinken, Buxtehude, 
Kuhnnu. 2 While the North German masters 
developi'd the style of Sweelinck, a group of 
composers in the middle and south of Germany 
worked along similar lines, but under the influ- 
ences of Frescobaldi and the Roman school The 
authority of the Italian sonata writers had by 
this time e'ctended to Germany, and the forms 
of the sonata da chwsa and the sonata da oa- 
mera were cultivated Nor was the fugue neg- 
lected All the great composers used the Italian 
forms, hut infused their own individuality into 
them, and thus piepared the way for J S. Bach, 
who wrested the leadership m musical affairs 
fioin Italy and transferred it to Germany The 
German masters who aided in this great work 
are Kerl, Froberger, Pachelbel, Muffat, Biber. 

XI School of Florence ( 1504-1676) —While 
the earlier Italian composers cultivated almost 
exclusively the }>olyphonic style of vocal music, 
a school w'lth widely different tendencies sprang 
up in Florence The revival of the learning of 
Greece led to an attempt to reconstruct the 
ancient drama Tims arose the monodic style, 
in wfliich one voice sings while instiuments 
furnish the accompaniment In 1594 Peri set 
an entire drama, Dafne, to music in this man- 
ner. (Jrude as the attempt was, it found favor, 
and m less than half a century the new style 
had conquered all Europe Its development was 
not confined to Florence; in fact, its greatest 
exponent, Monteverde, was a native of Cremona, 
although he lived chiefly in Mantua and Venice 
But, as the style originated m Florence, it seems 
advisable to classify all composers identified 
with its development under the Florentine 
school. This school first dispensed with the 
preparation of dissonances, and greatly devel- 
oped the orehestra, establishing the strings as 
its foundation The works of this school were 
first designated by the title dramma per musioa. 
About 1650 W’e find opera per nuts tea, which 
soon afterward became simply opera The prin- 
cipal names of this division are Peri, Caccini, 
Monteverde, Cavalli. See Opera 

XTI School of Naples ( 1675-1757) .—As 
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early as 1475 a Flemish master, Tmctor, settled 
in Naples, but not until 200 years later did a 
distinct school arise. From Rome and Venice 
the Neapolitans adopted the polyphonic Church 
style, from Rome the oratorio, and from Flor- 
ence the musical drama. The new school paid 
more attention to the melodic outline of the 
highest voice, perfected the form of the aria 
(q.v.), and introduced it into their dramatic 
works. Whereas the Florentine musical drama 
consisted of continuous recitative by a single 
voice, the Neapolitans introduced not only the 
ana, but also choruses, duets, trios, etc. The 
Florentines had emphasized the dramattCy the 
Neapolitans emphasized the musical element. 
They also cultivated the form of the concert 
overture. (See Ovebtubb.) Transferring the 
form of the sonata da chtesa to compositions for 
the clavichord, and introducing a secondary 
against a principal subject, they prepared the 
way for the modern sonata. The principal mas- 
ters are Stradella, A. Scarlatti, Durante, Lo- 
groscino, Leo, D. Scarlatti. 

XIII Early French Opera (1646-1764) — 
After the Old French school had been sup- 
planted by that of the Netherlands we have no 
more records of music in France until 1645, 
when a work of the Florentine monodic style 
was produced in Paris. The rise of the French 
drama through the woiks of Corneille, Racine, 
and Moli^re turned the general attention to the 
stage Lully became the founder of a distinct 
school of French opera. The characteristics of 
this school are better dramatic characterization 
and the raising of the chorus to an active par- 
ticipation in the dramatic development The 
orchestra also is increased by the addition of 
kettledrums and trumpets, and the character of 
the wood wind is recognized. The important 
names are Cambert, Lully, Marais, ‘Rameau. 

XIV Later School of V&rnce (1660-1739) — 
The German Protestant masters had introduced 
a subjective and emotional clement into their 
Church music. This became the keynote of the 
later Venetian masters. A distinctive feature 
is the development of some particular theme 
which begins m a low register and gradually 
rises higher and higher, leading to an effective 
climax The growth of the orchestra also gave 
the composers an opportunity to heighten the 
effect of their vocal polyphonic works The 
chief masters of this school are Legrenzi, Lotti, 
Caldara, Marcello. 

XV. English Music during the Restoration 
(1660-94) — After the death of Gibbons in 1025 
music declined rapidly in England This decline 
was due to the unsettled state of affairs during 
the reign of Charles 1 and the fanaticism of the 
Puritans, who objected to the cultivation of 
music and destroyed many valuable manu- 
scripts. When, at his accession in 1660, Charles 
IT attempted a restoration of music, practically 
a new start had to be made In spite of many 
drawbacks, however, music soon attained its 
former importance. Purcell, the greatest mu- 
sical genius England has ever produced, now 
appeared, and under his inspiration English 
music rose to such a height that for a short 
time England boasted a national school of opera. 
The principal composers of the Restoration are 
Ilumfrey, Wise, Blow, PurcMl. 

XVI. Italian Sonatists (1620-1800). — Up to 
the seventeenth century the organ was the great 
means of developing instrumental music (toc- 
cata, ricercare, fugue) By the beginning of 


that century the violin had been considerably 
perfected and attracted a number of musicians 
in northern Italy. These composers prepared 
the way for our highest musical art form, the 
sonata. About 1660 a distinction began to be 
made between sonata da chiesa and sonata da 
camera; the former consisted of several move- 
ments of contrapuntal writing, the latter em- 
ployed various dance forms. Great attention 
was paid to thematic development. The instru- 
mental concerto was introduced and the concerto 
grosso was cultivated. The principle of musical 
dualism, first announced by Scailatti, was 
strongly emphasized. While in the eighteenth 
century all the art forms in Italy declined, this 
school of sonata writers was tlie only one that 
made progress in the art. The principal masters 
are fjegrenzi, Bassani, Torelli, Veracini, Corelli, 
Tartini, Boccherini 

XVII. German Smgspiel (c 1630-1800) — 1. 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
there arose in Germany the so-called school 
comedy — dramatic representations by students 
Each act was preceded by a short musical dia- 
logue introducing mythological personages. This 
custom led to the establishment of the German 
smgspiel ( q v ) , in which the acting personages 
were shepherds, shepherdesses, nymphs, etc 
These singspiele finally gave rise to a national 
German opera in Hamburg, but not until Hiller 
in Leipzig established the smgspiel upon the 
basis of tne folk song did this form rise to an 
artistic level The compost^rs of this form are 
Strungk, Kusser, Keisei, Mattheson, Handel, 
Telemann, Hiller, Dittersdorf, 8chenck, Weigl, 
Winter. 2. While the smgspiel was popular 
with the masses, the German princes, decrying 
everything that was German, favored the Italian 
opera. Especially Vienna and Dresden became 
strongholds of the foreign style Many German 
composers began to write Italian operas, and 
thus aided the rapid decline of dramatic com- 
position Among these composers we find Hasse, 
Graun, Doles, Naumann See Opera 

XVIll. Decadence of Italian Opera (c 1750- 
1810) — With the ana the Neapolitan school 
had given to music that form which was soon 
to bring about a general decline of dramatic 
music Dramatic truth counted for nothing, 
sensuous charm of melody and display of vocal 
art were paramount. Composers became the 
8la\e8 of singers The ballet became an im- 
])ortant factor in the opera Naturally com- 
posers did not waste time in studying counter- 
point and polyphonic writing when success was 
HO easily won by writing pretty melodies over 
the plainest harmonic accompaniment The 
principal names of this period ari* Porpora, 
IVrgolese, Jommelli, Piccini, Sacchini, Paisiello, 
Salieri, Cimarosa, Zingarelli, Righini, Paei 
See Opera. 

XIX Mannheim Symphonists — About the 
year 1740 a remarkable change of style is no- 
ticeable. Polyphony (q.v.) gave place to ho- 
mophony (q.v.). While in their chamber music 
the Italian sonatists assigned to the first violin 
a leading part, to which all other instruments 
were very much subordinated, a group of Ger- 
man composers, mostly residents of Mannheim, 
took up the sonata form (q.v.), but by treating 
all instruments polyphonically made them par- 
ticipate in the thematic development. By em- 
phasizing the second subject and making it 
participate in the general development as much 
as the principal subject, they created musical 
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dualism as a principle of the new style. Thus 
these masters orij?inated the modern sonata and 
symphony and established the foundations of 
t\ie modern orehestra Abo\e all these com- 
posers towers Johann Stamitz (qv), whose 
symphonies and chambei music strike a de- 
cidedly individual note and piove the new form 
cafiabie of far greatei freedom than the older 
foims of the seierc contrapuntal art Strange 
to say, for moie than a century the wwk done 
by tliese Mannheim composers had been buried in 
oblivion, until early in the tiventieth century Dr. 
Hugo Riemanri discovered and republished these 
works, wdnch are indispensable as the natural 
connecting link between the Italian sonatists 
and the great (lerman classic masters The 
most important composers of this group are, 
next to Johann Stamitz, his two sons Karl and 
Anton, F X Richter, Holzhauer, Sehobeit, 
Toesclii, Cknnabich, J C Bach, Malder, Fracnzl, 
Beck, Eicbner. 

XX The VlaHHiG Masters (c 1700-1827) — 

Bach marks the culmination of the polyphonic 
])eriod of music (see Pouypitony ) , as well as 
the beginning of tlie new bomo})hon!e-barmonie 
period (See Homopiiony ) In him the passion 
(qv) and the insttwnental fugue reaeb tbeir 
highest development Ht' brings equal tempera- 
ment (qv ) into universal use Handel brings 
tin* oratoiio ((jv. ) and the uocal fugue to per- 
fection Taking u]) Fnglish music wdicic the 
premature death of Pm cell bad left it, he gives 
a new impetus to English niiisic Gluck re- 
forms the o})cra by emphasizing the dramatic 
in opposition to the purely musical element, 
without, however, disturbing the forms of the 
arm, chorus, duet, ensemble, etc He greatly 
advances the art (J orchestration Haydn takes 
up the new instrumental style of the Mannheim 
8}iiiphonists, ])(‘rfecting the sonata foim and 
considerably advancing the art of orchestration 
Mozart invents no new foims, but fills those 
existing with the contents of his w'onderful 
genius He is a universalist, (Hjually great in 
all the forms ho handles In the works of 

Bkictuovfn absolute music reaches a point wdneh 
W'oiild indicate the highest possible development, 
beyond wdneli no progress can be imagined He 
gieatly enlarges the forms of Haydn and Mo- 
zart, and replaces the minuet (qv ) of the 
symphony by the scherzo (qv) He strikes 
passionate accents never heaid before in music, 
and diHcdoses marvelous depths of emotion 
SciiUREUT creates the ait song {kunsthed) 
(See Lied ) In the field of instrumental music 
he follows the path 0 ])eiied by Beetlioveii, but 
jiieseives his own stioiig individuality See the 
separate' articles 

XXI English Music since Handel (1750- 
1820) — When Handel settled in England in 
1718 the national opera of Purcell liad been en- 
tirely superseded by the Italian Handers own 
Italian operas exerted no uplifting influence, 
and have shared the fate of the works by his 
contemporaries But when Handid began to 
cultivate the oratorio he laid the foundation of 
his fame, which shed lustre on contemporary 
English music Unfortunately, he remained the 
only master His contemporaries and immedi- 
ate successors were unable to carry on his work, 
although they made earnest efforts They 
therefore turned their attention to the opera — 
not the foreign Italian product but the national 
English opera. Tliey even succeeded in estab- 
lishing a style of their own diff(*rent from the 


German smgaptel or the French op6ra oomique. 
The spoken dialogue occupied altogether too 
much space, and, although the musical numbers 
were not lacking in a certain freshness and 
melodious charm, they were utterly devoid of all 
dramatic expression Hence this national opera 
died with its authors. The most prominent 
composers are Arne, Arnold, Dibdin, Storace, 
Hook, Shield 

XXII Italian Opi^ra Buffa (c 1730-1810) 
The short intermezzi (qv), which originally 
were interpolated betwN*en the acts of the opera 
srria, were gradually expanded and finally com- 
pletely separated from the serious work While 
the opeta seria treated tragic subjects of my- 
thology, this new opera huffa treated comic 
situations drawn from everyday life* Logro- 
seino ( q V. ) may be regarded as the founder of 
this type He also established the elaborate 
ensemble at the close of each act, which soon 
was also adopted by the serious composers The 
first work of this kind which created a Euro- 
jiean sensation was Pergolese’s La Berva Padrona 
(1734) , the last and unsurpassed masterpiece, 
Rossini's // Barhiere di Bcvigha (1816) In 
our own day the opera huffa has been sueeess- 
fully revised by Wolf-Ferrari (q.v ) with his II 
Begieto di Buzanna (1911), Le Donne Curiose 
(1912), and Amore Medico (1913) Several of 
the masters of the opera seiia also excelled in 
this lighter kind The principal names are, be- 
sides those mentioned, Leo, Hasse, Chmarosa, 
Paisiello, Piceini, Jommelli, Mozart 

XXin French Op6ra Vomique (c 1760-1870). 
— This school presents three sharply marked 
periods The prodiietiona of the first period 
somewhat resemble the German singspiel 3 he 
sub]octs are taken from everyday life or fairy 
tales The secco-recitative of tlie Italian opera 
buffa gives place to the spoken dialogue, foi the 
arm is substituted the PYeiich chanson The 
works of the second period (c 1800-30) show 
the influence of German romanticism. Tlie 
purely comic subjects arc replaced by a 
niixtuie of eomi'dy and romanticism The 
music assumes a more serious charac'ter, and 
better musical characterization is attained, 
the oichestra becomes an important factor, and 
the ensemble is strongly influenced by that of 
the grand op6ra In fact, some of the masters 
of th(' grand opha belong equally to the opdra 
eoimque (Cherubini, Auber, HaWy) In the 
works of tlie third period we find verv often 
that the only comical thing about them is their 
designation as op6ra cowtgue ('Composers do 
not hesitate to choose tragic subjects. And yet 
such works are called op^ra eomiguCy because 
they diller from giarul op^ra by the fact that 
there is spoken dialogue Nothing can very 
well be more tragic than Bizet’s (laymen But 
it contains spoken dialogue, hence it is opera 
vomique In opera comique there is generally a 
healthier musical atmosphere, less striving for 
mere effect, more truthful dramatic expression, 
less artificiality. The great masters of this 
school are Philidor, Monsigny, Gr^try, Cheru- 
bini, M^hul, Isouard, Auber, BoTeldieu, Harold, 
Hal6vy, A Thomas 

XXIV French (hand Op4ra (1774-1864) — 
A peculiarity of the French opera is the fact 
that several of the masters who have contributed 
most materially to its advancement were foreign 
born. After the death of Rameau French na- 
tional opera was at a standstill, and for some 
time the Italian opera gained ground. Then a 
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G«rm«n, Glucks appeared with his reforms. The 
success of his Jphtg^me en Auhde in 1774 marks 
the beginning of a new era of Frencii opera. 
The new style was taken up by two Italians, 
Cherubini and Sponiini, who finally established 
the grand op^ia. Then native French composers 
began to take part. Tlie characteristics of this 
school are the prevalence of tragic subjects; 
the absence of spoken dialogue, the great atten- 
tion paid to declamation, which very often 
degenerates into emjity rhetoric and hollow 
pathos; a heavy orchestration, whose aim is for 
striking effects; and elaborate ensembles and 
finales. The introduction of a ballet after the 
second act is indispensable. In the choice of 
subjects those taken from history are spt'cially 
favored. This school may he divided into two 
periods, roughly separate by the year 1830. 
The characteristics just mentioned apply moie 
strictly to the second period (Meyerb(H»r )*; while 
the works of the first period, as a rule, are 
marked by a greater earnestness of purpose as 
far as tlie purely musical setting is concerned. 
The principal composers are: Gluck, Berton, 
Gkissec, Cherubim, Lesuour, Spontini, Auber, 
Rossini {Tell), Meyerbeei, llalevy 8ee Opera. 

XXV ItaUan Bel Canto (1813-08) —We have 
seen that tlie opera in Italy declined rapidly 
after the middle of the (‘ighteenth century. 
With the appearance of Rossini a new scliool 
may be said to begin Even before him smiling 
was the chief attraction, but his piedecessois 
reli(*d upon the technical skill of the singers to 
please^ the audience. Rossini surpassed all 
Italian operatic composers befoie him in the 
charm of melodic invention. It is this sensuous 
charm of melody that distinguishes the school of 
the hel canto from the school of decadence Be- 
sides Rossini, the principal exponents of this 
style are Donizetti and Bellini. Of only second- 
ary importance are Generali, Mcreadante, and 
Pacini. 

XXVI. German Romanticnsts (1818-80) — 
The German romantic opera was developed from 
the singspud About the middle of the eight- 
eenth century witches, gnomes, ghosts, and all 
kinds* of spiiits were introduced into the smg- 
spiel, which thus gradually gave rise to a m^w 
kind, the saubetoper (magic ojiera). Although 
the texts of these productions weie silly, and 
the attention was distracted from the purely 
musical element to the scenic decorations, yet 
this zauheroper led opera into the realm of tlie 
mysterious, fantastic, and wonderful, wheie it 
has scored its greatest triumphs Tlie real be- 
ginning of the Romantic scliool is markixl by 
the appearance of Weber’s Ftemdiutz (1818). 
With the appearance of romanticism music be- 
comes more and more the individual, subjective 
expression of each composei, so that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to arrange composers into 
groups. One characteristic of the Romantic 
school in general is the great advance in or- 
chestral tone coloring ovei the classic masters 
and a decided preference for dissonances. Not 
only do the diflerent instruments become so 
many separate voices, hut a liistinction is made 
even between the various registers of the same 
instrument. Tlannony becomes greatly en- 
riched and is the principal means of emotional 
expression, while rhythm assumes greater di- 
versity and complexity. Music in general be- 
comes more intense and passionate. The instru- 
mental composers at first fill the classical forms 
with romantic <*ontents, and then originate new 


forms. In the field of dramatic music the prin- 
cipal composers are Weber, Spohr, Marschner, 
Lortzing, Jlolstein, Nicolai, Flotow, Kretschmer, 
Goldmark, G<itz, Nessler, Briill. 'Jhose who de- 
voted their energies to instrumental and choral 
woiks are Spohr, Schumann, Mendelssohn. The 
latter master has much in common with tlie 
classicists, and biHjame the head of a school 
whose principal representatives are Hiller, 
Keineckc, Jadassohn, Hauptmann, Richter, 
Moscheles The influence of Scliiimann is per- 
ceptible in another group of masters, of whom 
the most prominent are Franz, Volkmann, Jen- 
sen, Huber, Heller Midway between these two 
schools, and preserving characteristics of their 
own, aie Raff, Rhembeiger, Wullner, Klughardt. 

XXVII. German Lied (1815- ) The one 

form which was originated and brought to 
highest perfection by German masters is the 
hed So specifically is it a product of German 
genius that otlier nations who liave adopted the 
form have never attempted to translate the 
name into their own language Long before 
Schubert Geimnn composei s had written songs, 
freciuently in conscious imitation of the simple 
folk song. But even Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Weber failed to recognize the possibilities of 
raising the song to the level of a high art form 
In his very first lyrics Schubert surpassed all 
piedeeessors In his sliort life he composed 
over 600 poems expressing the entire gamut 
of human emotions, thus proving tlie univer- 
sality of his genius, and pouiing out a pio- 
fusion of divine melody Successive masters en- 
iiched the piano part,\intil Hugo Wolf (qv), 
bv transferring tli(‘ principles of Wagnci ’a music 
drama to the lied, endowed the instrumental 
portion with truly symphotiie power In Ger- 
many, at least, there is scaicely one composer 
of prominence since Schubert who has not culti- 
\ated the lied more or less. Tlie fame of 
Robert Franz and Hugo Wolf rests entirely 
upon then imperishable masterpieces in this 
hold. The masteis who have matenally con- 
tiihuted to the development of this form are 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt, Rubinstein, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, 
Jens(*n, (^unelnis, Wolf, Strauss. 

XXVill Waxjner, Liszt, Brahms (1843-87). 
— Among the great German masters of the nine- 
t(‘enth century thret^ stand forth so piommently 
that it 18 impossible to classify tliem Wagner 
and Liszt became founders of two distinct 
schools, whereas Brahms stands alone, without 
followers. Wagnei began as the auecesaor of 
the romantic opera of Weber. His riToimatory 
work 18 concerned, not with the opera m par- 
ticular, but with dramatic composition in 
general. He emphasizes the drama and asserts 
that music must only follow and intensify the 
text He considerably curtails the introduction 
of the chorus, ensembles, etc. The voices de- 
claim in a highly dramatic kind of recitative, 
while the development of the musical ideas is 
assigned to the orchestra The unifying prin- 
ciple of his works is the leitmotiv (q.v ), which 
constitutes the basis of the musical drama 
(qv ). Ilie music drama is a combination of 
the dramatic, musical, and plastic arts into one 
new art form. Wagner demands first of all a 
drama, not a text or libretto (qv), all the 
resources of music are to be employed towards 
a true interpretation of this drama; and the 
plastic arts are to combine with music The 
orchestra is enormously enriched by new tone 
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colors and moans of expression (See Melos ; 
Opera; Wagner.) Liszt applied Wagner's 
principle of descriptive music to purely instru- 
mental music and became one of tlie founders of 
modern programme music ( q v. ) . Unable to make 
the classic form of the symphony serve his pur- 
pose, he invented the symphony poem. In the 
field of piano music he becomes the originator, 
with Schumann and Chopin, of modern piano- 
forte technique. Together with Wagner and 
Berlioz he also laid the foundations of a new 
school of conducting (the interpietatne conduc- 
tor) (See CoNoucri'OR; Ltszt.) Biahms, in 
an age of musical excitement and innovations, 
stands forth as the keeper of classical forms. 
He successfully carries ou the style of Be(?- 
thoven’s tliird peiiod, faithfully pn‘seivirig the 
form, but showing the possibility of filling it 
with new and original contents Thus he proves 
that absolute music is unlimited in its scope 
and power of exjiression , that its capabilities 
weie not exhaustc'd even by the titanic Beethoven ; 
that any original genius can employ those 
forms for conveying his ideas, that the poly- 
phonie art of Baeh can successfully be combined 
with tile homophonie-liarmonie ait of Beethoven 
and with lomanticism See Brahms 

XXIX, Berlin Aaadctmcwns (lftHO-1900). — 
While Brahms wiis not hostile to the develop- 
ment of music, a number of comjioscrs refused 
to lecognize that lomanticism was an advance 
in tlie ait of music They closed themselves to 
the new infiuences and sought tlieir ideals in the 
past The stiongholds of this school were 
several Beilm institutions, notably tlie Sing- 
akadomie (8<'e Choral Societies ) The 
energies of these masters were directed to the 
cultivation of tlie polyphonic style of the older 
Italian scliools and Bach. But some of the 
later masters finally adopted the principles of 
romanticism The important names are Dehn, 
(Irell, Kiel, Buigiel, Blumnei, Becker, Brucli, 
Hofmann, Jlmzogenberg, (iernaheim, Mosz- 
kowski, P Scharwenka, X Scharwenka, Gold- 
schmidt 

XXX \eo-(hrman School (1847- ) — 

The beginning of Liszt’s activity in Weimar in 
1847 may be regal ded as the commencement of 
this school Liszt attracted a great number of 
young niiisicians who enthusiastically devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of piogramme 
music, carrying out Liszt’s ideas But the Neo- 
German masters did not devote their energies 
entirely to the field of instrumental music. 
Wagner’s works attracted more and more ad- 
mirers, and composers began to imitate him. 
Up to the pr(‘sent day a great many dramatic 
works constiucted upon Wagner’s principles 
have been written The failure of all w’ould 
seem to indicate that one might almost be 
justified in stating that Wagnei’s art form is 
one suited to his own gigantic genius, but hope- 
less for leaser masters This w'oiild seem to be 
confirmed by the fact that the new diamatic 
works that have achieved success are all by non- 
German composers who adopted many of Wag- 
ner’s ideas, but not his form in toto The Neo- 
German scliool has been marked by eainest 
effort, but its composers have made no lasting 
impression. The only one whoso work seems 
destined to outlive contemporary criticism is 
Richard Strauss, a man of pronounced origi- 
nality, who in the art of orchestration has ad- 
vanced even beyond Wagner. Tlie dramatic 
composers of this school are Cornelius, Ritter, 


Bungert, Kistler, Humperdinck, Kienzl, D*A1- 
bert, Wemgartner, Schillings, S Wagner, R. 
Strauss, Blech, lleznieek, Urspruch, Pfitzner. 
The instrumental composers are represented by 
Krug, Nicod^, Mahler, Hausegger, Boehe, Reger, 
Scheinpfiug, Korngold, R. Strauss. 

XXXI Modern Italy (1851- ). — Begin- 

ning about 1750 the history of Italian music is 
practically the history of the decline of the 
opera. When Verdi scored his first success in 
1839 no one dreamt that this man, beginning 
in the degenerate style, w'ould raise the Italian 
opera to a high level. In R\goletto (1851) 
there is a very perceptible effort for dramatic 
truth and characterization, which the school of 
hel canto entirely ignored. Tlie successive 
woiks advance along this line until in Atda 
(]872) we have a rare combination of exquisite 
melody, dramatic characterization, and truth 
of expression OteJlo (1887) . and Falstaff 
(]893) mark the culmination of Italian opera. 
Wagner’s principle of dramatic truth is strictly 
observed Nevertheless these works are not 
imitations of Wagner. Verdi has retained all 
the forms of the opera, but has knit them to- 
gether into an artistic whole. The principle of 
the leitmotiv is not used The orchestration 
shows a mastery never exhibited by any pre- 
vious Italian composer The influence of Verdi 
IS notiecabh' in a number of composers known 
as the \ ensile school (Mascagni, Leoncavallo), 
who for some years attracted much attention. 
Among the many operatic composeis, none of 
w'hom can approach Verdi, the following deserve 
mimtion’ Boito, PoRchielli, Marcbetti, Faccio, 
Goronaro, Puccini, Smareglia, Giordano, Mon- 
tomezzi, Wolf-Forran, Zandonai, Catalani. 
The delating influence Verdi exerted upon dra- 
matic music turned some serious composers to 
the fitdd of instrumental and choral music, 
which had been sadly neglected in Italy The 
principal instrumental and choral composers 
are Pindli, Sgambati, Cesi, Grazzini, Man- 
cinelli, Martucci, Franclictti, Pcrosi, Sinigaglia. 

XXXII Modem France (1830- ) — -So 

fai we have spoken of musical development m 
France only in connection with the theatre 
Iiistiurnental music had not been cultivated to 
a veiy groat extent But we cannot disregard 
the name of the family of Couperin during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Several 
members have become famous through their 
contribution to the perfection of the suite 
form. Under section XXIV the history of dra- 
matic music up to the death of Meyerbeer has 
been given Berlioz first awakened a deeper in- 
terest in instrumental music Tins master was 
led to instrumental composition through the in- 
fluence of Beethoven, but, uninspired by the 
classic forms, he became the originator of pro- 
gramme music (q.v.) His w'orks, all conceived 
in large forms, lack symmetry of construction 
and have not yet found universal recognition 
But Berlioz first aroused general interest in 
France for instrumental music and, independ- 
ently of Wagner, did much for the ait of or- 
chestration. Soon other composers began to 
cultivate instrumental music; and these used 
the classical forms After Berlioz’s ideas of 
programme music had been adopted by Liszt, 
who established the symphonic poem as a recog- 
nized art form, French composers accepted the 
idea All through the past century German 
classical and romantic influences have been at 
work in France. The mingling of these in- 
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lluence« with the individuality of the French 
masters has been productive of excellent re- 
sults, and to-day France can boast an influen- 
tial instrumental school. The principal mas- 
ters are David, Franck, Lalo, Saint-Saens, 
Bizet, Delibes, Godard, Dlndy, Chaiisson, 
Hahn, Guilmant, Piern6, Ropartz, Schmitt, 
Ravel, Dukas, Faur^, Debussy. But dramatic 
music did not remain at a standstill, the Ger- 
man romantic opera and lyric drama influenced 
French dramatic composers. Although the 
grand opera (the historic and heroic opera of 
Meyerbeer) was in danger of losing sight of 
dramatic truth in its striving after mere effect, 
the op4r(i covviqut and the later lyrical French 
drama are distinguished for truth of expression 
and successful musical characterization. Wag- 
ner's woiks have exerted only a wholesome in- 
fluence, for French composers wisely did not 
imitate his form, but only followed the German 
master in the art of orchestration, as well as in 
a few other principles which can be safely 
adopted without danger of losing individuality. 
The most prominent dramatic composers are 
Gounod, Saint-Saens, Bizet, Massenet, Chabricr, 
Guiraud, Reyer, Mass^, Bruneau, (-harpentier, 
Messager 

XXXIIl. Polwnd (1830- ).— The Slavic 

and Scandinavian nations took no 'important 
part in the development of music until the 
fast century ( For a complete account the 
reader is referred to the articles on Scandi- 
navian Music and Slavonic Music ) Polish 
music is chiefly represented by the works of 
Chopin, who is one of the founders of a new 
school of piano playing. His original harmonic 
combinations have become a great means in 
modern emotional expression He also showed 
how embellishments can be made an important 
factor of expression The other Polish masters 
show less national chaiaeteristics, and those 
living at present in Germany are more German 
than Polish The principal Polish masters are 
Moniuszko, Kurpinski, Dobrzyuski, X and P 
Scliarwenka, Moszkowski, Zelenski, Noskowski, 
Karlowicz 

XXXIV. Uu88ia (1830- ).— The beginning 

of a distinct school may be dated from the first 
performance of Glinka’s Life for the Czar At 
first the national school cultivated chiefly dra- 
matic composition, but soon composers turned 
also to instrumental music, in which line 
several have achieved marked success The 
characteristics of Russian music are sticngth 
and great variety of rhythm, amounting almost 
to irregularity. The prominent masters are 
Bortnianski, Verstowski, Glinka, Dargomyshzki, 
Serov, Borodin, Cui, Balakirev, Mussorgski, 
Tschaikowsky, Rimski-Korsakov, Arenski, Gla- 
zunov, Rubinstein, Rachmaninov, Glidre, 
Scriabine, Taneiev, Tchcrepnin, Rebikov See 
Slavonic Music 

XXXV. Scandinatna ( 1840- ) . — Like the 

Russians, the Scandinavians established a dis- 
tinct school ])y emphasizing the national ele- 
ment in music ‘as it was presented in their folk 
music. Denmark made the beginning, but Nor- 
way soon took the lead The characteristics of 
the school are an artistic use of dissonances 
and an emphasis of rhythm as well as melody 
The principal masters are : * Denmark — Herg- 
gren, Hartmann, Gade, Enna, Neilsen, Schiolei, 
Bdrresen; Sweden — Hallstrdm, Sddermann, Hal- 
l^n, Sjogren, Stenhammar, Peterson -Berger, 
Alfv^n, Aulin; Norway—Kjerulf, Svendsen, 


Nordraak, Grieg, Binding, Hameriek, Cleve, 
Schjelderup. See Scandinavian Music 

XXXVI Finland (1860- ) — The begin- 

nings of national Finnish music form a con- 
necting link between the music of Scandinavia 
and Russia The original folk music, brought 
into contact wdtli German classicism, romanti- 
cism, and Wagnerism. soon yielded a typical 
national art music, quite distinct from that of 
Scandinavia, Russia, or Germany. Its develop- 
ment has been unusually rapid, and to-day Fin- 
land is almost the only country where impres- 
sionism has not arrested the natural progress 
of the national art The important masters are 
PaciuB, Wegelius, Sibelius, Kajanus, Jarnefelt, 
Merikanto, Mielck. Melartin See Finnish 
Music. 

XXXVII Bohemia (1800- ) — The at- 

tempts of Russian composers to establish a na- 
tional opera led Bohemian musicians to make 
the same experiment in their own country A 
distinct Bohemian school may be said to begin 
with Smetana’s The Bartered Bride (1800) 
Smetana also was the first notable instrumental • 
master He and, still more, Dvohlk have made 
tlie Bohemian scliool famous, but the merit of 
the instrumental works overbalances that of the 
dramatic compositions Tlie forms cultivated 
are those of the German classic and romantic 
masters The principal composers are Skraup, 
Bkiihersky, Schebor, Ptozkosny, vSmetana, 
DvoMk, Fibich, Hfimaly, Alb^at, Weiss, Novak, 
Buk, Nedbal See Slavonic Music 

XXXVlll The ^Netherlands (c 1800- ) — 

Although after the time of the great contrapun- 
tal schools of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies we meet no distinct school in the Nether- 
lands, music was not neglected in those coiin- 
tn(‘S But the influences of the neighboring 
countries, France and, especially, Germany, al- 
ways predominated, thus preventing the rise of 
a national school. Both Belgium and Holland 
have piodueed a numbei of excellent composers 
But the importance of the Netherlands during 
the nineteenth century rests more upon the con- 
tributions to musical history. In this line Bel- 
gian writers are second to none in the world 
Without the labors of F^tis, Coiissernaker, and 
(hwaert our knowledge of the musical past 
would he very incomplete Besides, Belgium 
has produced some of the greatest instrumental 
performers (De B^riot, Vicuxtoinps, L^^onard, 
Servais, Ysaye). more prominent of the 

composers are Belgium — Janssens, Benoit, 
Mertens, Woiiters, Van den Eeden, Tinel, 
Mathieu, Gilson, Blockx, Dupuis, Holland— 
Verhulst, Koning, Coenen, Silas, Hoi, Thooft, 
De Hartog 

XXXIX. Modem Spam (1890- ) — 

Whereas in all other countries the influence of 
W^agner reacted unfavorably upon composers, 
this very influence proved a blessing in the case 
of Spain, because it (*ffeetively checked the 
strong Italian influences which had prevailed 
for three centuries and suppressed all origi- 
nality. Fortunately Wagner was not blindly 
imitated; his influence acted more in the nature* 
of a powerful stimulus Operatic composers did 
not abandon national subjects nor the char- 
acteristics of their national folk melodies, but 
infused more seriousness into their work and 
strove for higher ideals In the field of instru- 
mental composition, however, almost all con- 
temporary composers have adopted rather 
openly the idiom of the French impressionists 
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The more important names are Breton y Her- 
nandez, Chapi, Pedrell, Albeniz, Granados, 
Man6n. See Spanish Music. 

XL. Modern England (1830- ) —The pre- 

dominance of spoken dialogue had caused the 
downfall of the English opera. About 1830 
some English composers attempted to write na- 
tional operas with a moderate amount of dia- 
logue. The works of Weber assisted them in 
their efforts, but, as these earlier works were of 
a lighter character, English opera soon assumed 
the character of operetta The appearance of 
Sullivan established this form upon a firm 
basis. In the field of giand opera England has 
as yet produced no successful wxirk. The culti- 
vation of instnimeiital music, through the in- 
fluence of Beethoven, has yielded more satis- 
factory re^ult8, but the best work has been ac- 
complished in the field of choral music The 
modern English composers have not succeeded 111 
developing a characteristic style, but their 
works show solid workmanship and mastery of 
form The weak point is thematic invention; 
the themes lack spontaneity The list of Eng- 
lish composers is a very long one. The follow- 
ing deserve special mention diamatic music — 
Bishop, Balfe, Barnett, Macfarren, Wallace, 
Benedict, Sullivan, Stanford, instrumental and 
choral music — Costa, Bennett, Barnby, Stainer, 
Parry, Co wen, Mackenzie, Coleridge-Taylor, El- 
gar, German, MacCunn, Holbrook, Bantock, 
Grainger 

XLI United Hlates (1880- ) — We have 

seen that the English, School of the Restoration 
(XV) was obliged to rebuild what the Puritans 
had destroyed Music lieginning in America 
with tlie Puritan psalm tunes and under Puri- 
tan influence naturally could not develop Its 
growth came only with foreign influences; and 
even then considerable time liad to elapse be- 
fore any woiks by American composers ap- 
peared " About the middle of the eighteenth 
century operatic p(*rformances of foreign works 
(chiefly English) began to be given, and before 
the end of the ('(‘ntury crude attempts at origi- 
nal composition in the smaller forma can be 
clironicled Not until early in the nineteenth 
century performances of better operas and 
larger* vocal and instrumental works had re- 
sulted in a certain degree of musical culture, 
did any native composers attempt some of the 
larger forms. Naturally all these early efforts 
show no trace of originality Among the more 
prominent of these pioneers — all born before 
1850 — may be mentioned Fry, Bristow, Paine, 
Pratt, Millard, Penfield, Buck. The work of 
their immediate successors, though still lacking 
the strong individual note, and showing largely 
German influence, is of vastly better quality 
and occasionally rises to the level of distinc- 
tion The principal composers of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century are Chadwick, 
Eoote, Whiting, Bird, E. Nevin, Bartlett, Shel- 
ley, B. 0 Klein, Gleason, Kaun Far above 
them towers MacDowell (qv ), a man of strik- 
ing individuality Withal, it would be difficult 
to point out in his works anything specifically 
American In order to produce typically Amer- 
ican music two ways have been tried — the in- 
troduction of Indian themes and of negro melo- 
dies. Neither method has yielded the desired 
result; for neither the Indian nor the negro 
represents the American nation of to-day. The 
national music of all European nations has 
been reared on the immense store of their 


lespcctive national folk melodies, accumulated for 
centuries; and not until there exists a similar 
abundance of typical American folk melodies 
will the American composer have the necessary 
basis for a national music which shall be char- 
acteristic of the American nation of some 
future day Since the beginning of the present 
century French influence has gradually been 
superseding the German, and the majority of 
the younger composers, in spite of all experi- 
menting with Indian and negro melodies, follow 
in the wake of the Impressionists. Among the 
more prominent of the composers of the present 
day are Herbert, Parker, Stillman-Kelley, 
Loeffler, Hadley, Saar, Strube, Busch, Converse, 

A Nevin, Stock, Brockway, Cadraan, Stojowski, 
Ilumiston, Mrs Beach 

TWKNTIETll-CENTUBY TENDENOIKS (1900- ) 

At no time in the history of any art does the 
end of a century coincide exactly with the close 
of a period of artistic activity, and all boundary 
lines drawn around certain art periods aremor*^' 
or less arbitrary and invariably overlap Most 
tendencies in the music of the present day have 
their beginnings in the last century, but have 
developed or assumed definite shape within the 
present century. It is, then, chiefly as a matter 
of convenience that the year 1900 is taken as a 
dividing line 

After the death of Wagner and the universal 
recognition of his genius his influence during 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
dominated not only dramatic composition but 
every form of music, without, however, produc- 
ing much of Value When the composers real- 
ized the futility of their efforts in this direction 
they cast about for something new. “Origi- 
nality at any cost” became the w'atchword 
Beethoven, Chopin, and Wagner, men of extra- 
ordinary inventive power, made sure that they 
stood upon the solid foundation laid by their 
great predecessors before they struck out along 
the new paths w^hich inner necessity impelled 
them to follow They never lost sight of the 
fundamental principles To-day the case is just 
the reverse. Composers w^hose chief shortcom- 
ing 18 lack of thematic invention disregard 
fundamentals and seize upon accidentals, which 
are emphasized out of all proportion to their in- 
trinsic value or importance Thus their har- 
monic system is founded, not upon the eternal 
basis of consonance, but upon dissonance. Ex- 
cessive modulation has practically obliterated 
tonality. The rt'iriarkable advance m orchestral 
technic, instead of being a blessing, is really 
a curse, since it originated in a desire to hide 
insignificant musical ideas under a dazzling 
exterior. Pure music is no longer written for 
art’s sake, but to express something or other 
This frantic striving for “expression” has re- 
sulted in deadly monotony, for the constant 
employment of strange harmonies and an enor- 
mous technical apparatus make climaxes and 
contrasts impossible Twentieth-century music 
addresses itself to the nerves, that of the pre- 
ceding century to the heart. 

This modern tendency is known as impres- 
sionism It originated in France during the 
last century, and for some time its principal 
and practically only exponent was DTndy. 
(See Indy.) The great success of Debussy (q.v.) 
at the beginning of the present century led 
composers, irrespective of nationality, to adopt 
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this new idiom. Just m Wiagnerism had done 
before, so now impiessionism has leveled all 
distinctions as to nationality and individuality. 
;^lthou^h each belongs to a different nation, 
fSamazeuilh, 8cnabine, Albeniss, Szymanowski, 
Scott, Loeffler, Kawgstrom, all are Tnipression- 
ists, nil wiite the same idiom, and a work by 
any one might as well have been the work of 
an\ other m(‘m*>er of the group Whereas with 
iX'bussy this language is natural and free from 
the excesses of the imitators, it soon beeame a 
caricature, espiicoally among the younger Kiis- 
sian and Kngli&li composers. They not only 
foice music beyond its natural splieie, but they 
attempt to establish a fancied relation between 
music, colors, and odors. From this extreme 
impressionism it is but a step to the futurism of 
Marinetti, Pralella, and Ornstem. Their fun- 
damental axiom, that all music of the past must 
be swept away comph^tely to clear the ground 
for an entirely new beginning, suiriciently 
characterizes their tendencic's to exclude serious 
discussion 

But aside from the predominance of impres- 
sionism, there are in almost every country 
minor tah’nts producing nientonous works 
They ari* lacking, how^ever, in stren^h and in- 
dividuality to overcome the prevailing fashion. 
Tile folloAving are the principal names among 
the Impressionists; Schbnberg, Fried (Ger- 
many) , Debussy, DTndy, Dukas, Roger-Du- 
easse, Ropaitz, Ravel, Samazeuilh, Schmitt 
(France) , Casella (Italy) ; Scriabme, Rebikov, 
Btravinski (Russia) , Szymanowski, Szeluta 
(Poland) , Albeniz (Spain) ; Bantock, Hol- 
brook, Scott (England) , Loedler (United 
States) 
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Short History of English Music (ib, 1912); 
Hugo Riemann, Handhuch der Musikgeschwhte 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1913) , Jules Combarieu, Hia- 
toire de la musique (2 vols., Pans, 1913); 
Walter Niemann, Die Uusik seit Richard Wag- 
ner (Berlin, 1913) , C, Mauelaire, JJistoire de la 
musiquc europ^Cnnc, (Pans, 1914) ; 

Wilhelm Langhans, Geschichte dcr Musik in 
t7 , J8 , J9 Jahrhundert (2 vols , Leipzig, 1914) ; 
Tapper and GottschiuB, Illustrated History of 
Music (London, 1915). 

H. Rieraann’s Musikgesohichte %n Beispielcn 
(3 vols., Leipzig, 1911) contains 150 specimens 
of compositions of all styles from the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. 

See I.iED, Opera; Oratorio, Overture, 
Programme Music; Sonata; Symphony; 
Bacr, Beethoven, Brahms; Chopin, De- 
nussYj Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, Rich- 
ard, Verdi, Wagner. 

MXJSXCy Military. See Band, Military. 

IffUSiXCy Psychology of. The psychology of 
music deals with the mentll processes which 
furnish both the motives for its production and 
the ground of its appreciation. It has an in- 
dividual and a social aspect; for music as an 
art involves not only tho individual conacious- 


nesa, as such, but also, since it is a means of 
expression and communication, the modiffcation 
of one mind by another See Music. 

The mental elements primarily involved in 
music are sensations of tone. Of the 10,000 
tone‘s which may be distinguished in conscious- 
ness, inuHic uses a comparatively small number. 
Our own elaborate musical system includes only 
85 or 90, ranging from aliout 40 to 4000 vibra- 
tions per second — something less than seven 
octaves. The simple tonal sensation is pro- 
duced by an uncompounded pendular vibration 
of the air. The note (compound tone or simple 
clang) is compost'd of a number of simple 
st'iisations, called partials or partial tones, one 
of which (the lowest) is the fundamental, the 
others are called overtones The character 
(timbre, clang tint, quality) of the note is 
dett'rmined by the number and ri'lative intensity 
of the various partials ( See Clang Tint, 
F]xplanation of.) Every simple tone has sev- 
eral aspects or attributes — pitch (high or low) ; 
intensity (loud or soft) ; duration (long or 
Fhort) ; tonality (the octave relation, every c or 
d of the scale is, m a sense, a repetition of every 
other c or d) ; volume (large or small). By 
the combination and variation of these attri- 
butes, although some are more important than 
others, all classes and forms of music aie pro- 
duced. Tliere is, first of all, the combination of 
qualities and intensities in the note or com- 
pound tone, which is the practical basis of 
music Above tins stand the alternations of 
intensity, which produce, rhythm (q.v.) ; the 
successive rise and fall of pitch, wdiich forms 
the essence of nudody, and the synchronous 
combination of pitches (see Fusion), known 
as harmony The attribute of tonality has 
doubtless played a part, along with fusion, in 
determining the limits of scales and in the 
development of form. These, however, are only 
the mateiials: the psychological problem is, 
first, to inquire into the specific manner in 
which they are employed, and, secondly, to 
discover the motives and the nature of the 
psychological processes which gave rise to the 
production of music. Our primary task, there- 
fore, IS the analysis of music itself; and since 
our own music has developed not only m a 
high degree but also in a single direction, we 
must study other musical systems as well 
Research of this kind has been made possible in 
recent years by the collection of phonographic 
records of exotic music from all parts of the 
world The largest and most representative 
series (more than 5000 phonograms) is housed 
in the psychological laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, where under the direction of 
Sturapf the work of transcription and compari- 
son is steadily going forward Enough has 
already been done to afford some insight into 
the principal factors which determined the 
origin and development of music. 

The starting point is to be found in the in- 
nate tendency to give expression to feelings and 
ideas by bodily movements. (See Expression, 
Expressive Movements.) When expressive 
movements are used with intent to communicate, 
language appears first in the form of gesture 
(q.v.) and later in that of vocal utterance. It 
is not, then, until sound becomes a medium of 
communication that we may expect the step 
which leads directly to the origin of music 
Vocal utterance could not in itself have given 
rise to an art of music ; for many insects, birds. 
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and moat of the higher vertebrates below man distance and consonant intervals appear, seems 
produce sounds without exhibiting the slightest originally to have been of the distance type, 
evidence of an intent to employ them m the In the earlier forms the melodies consist of 
sense in which we speak of music ps an art An short rhythmic phrases which descend by ap- 
examination of the earliest forms of music re- proxmiately whole tones until a low pitch is 
veals the 'fact that primitive man had somehow attained, when a return is made to the pitch at 
recognized a fahly constant relation between which the melody began and the entire melody 
tones, and upon this relation his music was is repeated In later forms the octave is found 
based No hypothesis of the origin of music, either^ as a descending portamento at the end 
therefore, which fails to take account of this fact of the* melody or as a rise when the low point of 
can be satisfactory. Darwin’s theory that mu- the melody is reached. The fifth seems to enter 
SIC arose by way of sexual selection, Spencei’s solely through confusion with the octave. Still 
theory that it began with the cadences of speech, later these intervals are employed more freely, 
and Buecher’s theory that it developed out of the as consonants in melody that is otherwise bas^ 
natural tendency to pioduce sounds while work- on tonal distance. We have finally to consider 
ing in rhythm, are accordingly all at fault a form of exotic music, not primitive but highly 
U’his basal relation, however, is of two kinds — sophisticated, which may have been derived 
coriHonaiit intiTval nnd tonal distance They either from tonal distance or from consonant 
aie alike m that both are differences between interval The Javan and Siamese scales are 
the pitch of tones, they differ in that the formed by dividing' the octave into equal steps; 
former aie recognized and felt as such, may lie in the former there are five, in the latter seven 
repiodiiced independently of any fiM‘d pitch, intervals. Since the intervals are equal, these 
and are as a cuiisi'iimaice readily transposed, isotonic scales may be regarded as artificial 
while the lattci aie approximately equal steps examples of tonal distance, but since the con- 
from a piincipal tone, as it distance Were sonant octave forms the starting point for the 
successively added to distance All primitive mathematical division, and the fourths and 
imiBic IS based, appaienily, on the one or the fifths are impure, they may also be regarded as 
other of tla^hc rcdatioiis, although tlituo is one degenerate forms of a music originally based on 
instance at least, the Malu music of Murray consonance. The latter hypothesis seems the 
island, wheie both appc'ui to have been reeog- more probable 

nized independently Stiimpf dciives the pei- When we compare the two fundamental forms 
ception of consonant luteivals fioni vocal sig- of melody, the one based on interval, the other 
mils or calls which demand the production of a on tonal distance, with regard to their inherent 
fixed and lelatively high tom* more musical m possibilities of development into music like our 
ehaiaet(‘r than the iiididerminate pitch of oidi- own, the former is decidedly superior It is 
nary speech. If the calls nie given in conceit true that in the Vedda melodies we find a prin- 
by men, women, and childrcm, whose voices vaiy eijial note which suggests the keynote of Occi- 
hy octaves, fouiths, and filths, we have, in dental music, and tlie recurrence of phrase or 
Stunipf’s view, tin* optimal conditions for the motive which has played so important a part in 
lecognition of these particular intervals, to the general development of musical form, but 
which Binaller iiiteivals are later added, llow- tln^se are also found in Sarawak music More* 
evei that may be, tin* evidence goes to bhow that over, the employment of consonant intervals 
tliese three interials do iii fact fuuush the not only permits of ready transposition, which 
basis of many piimitive melodies. A charac- lesults in a greater freedom of outline, but also 
tenstic example is found in the Sarawak music makes possible a true polyphony and the ulti- 
of Borneo, which ajipcars to be based upon the mate acquisition of harmony. The development 
descending fourth, nithin this intcnal one of music, therefore, when taken as a whole, 
tone frequently appears, and occasionally a seems to have been largely conditioned upon the 
second tone, while the interval itself fuinishes dl8co^ery of, and the feeling for, consonant 

the fiamework of the melody Fifth and oc- intervals We have now to seek for the motives 

tave, however, are also employed which furthered its growth and the character- 

How the principle of tonal distance came to istics which marked its progress. The chief 
be discovered we can only guess — perhaps from motive is to be found in the religious eeremo- 
a playful manipulation of the vocal apparatus, nials of primitive society The dance, which was 
pel haps from the rhythmical intonation of an important feature of the ceremonials, was 
words in an approximate monotone, such as accompanied by the voice and by at least one 

occurs in the ceiemonics of certain American musical instrument, the drum. We may ex- 

Indians. At any rate, melodies of this type pect it, therefore, to impress its rhythm upon 
seem to be the oldest form of primitive music, the gradually developing melodies 
and the purest in the sense that they have taken Melodies themselves, however, are conditioned 
shape without the aid of musical instruments, upon the organization of successive tones into 
In one instance, that of the Veddas of Ceylon, unitary groups or wholes; for melodies are not 
the successive tones rise and fall about a prin- constructed of successive sounds with detcr- 
cipal note If, as frequently happens, the en- minate pitch relations, the sounds are bracketed 
tire melody consists of two or three notes of together into a motive with a recognized in- 
dilTorent pitch, the principal tone is the lowest, dividuality, much as a number of articulate 
if, however, the range covers four or live tones, sounds combine to form a word which seems to 

the principal tone is the last but one. The be simple and unitary. And just as a poem 

tones arc further grouped into small phrases is built with words, so is a melody constructed 
or motives, which are repeated with slight of motives. At first these motives are quit© 
variations. Ihe Malu music of Murray Island, short and are repeated over and over again, 

mentioned above as a case in which both tonal as in the following phrase of the aborigines of 
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Australia Next there is a slight variation of 
the motive in repetition, and the new form 
may again be repeated many times, perhaps 
with a final return to the original form Then 
the motive is transposed a fourth or a fifth in 
the repetition. Gradually the number of repeti- 
tions becomes less and the variation more fre- 
quent. Ihe nature of variation, in exotic 
music, is often exceedingly complex, whereas in 
our own system it is usually limited to the 
direction of the tonal movement and to the 
rhythm, in exotic music it includes minute 
changes in pitch, in stress, and in the method 
of attacking the notes Furthermore, exotic 
music shows form qualities which belong not 
to the motives but to the melodies taken as 
wholes. The characteristic of Malu music, 
where there is a general downward tendency of 
the melody, is an early instance of melody 
form; but in some cases the melody forma an* 
so subtle as to be almost indiscernible to our 
ears, thus, the Ragas of India are melody forms 
of such intricacy that, although a native singer 
is able to say in what Raga his song is com- 
posed, the European can scarcely distinguish 
one Raga from another. 

The rhythm of exotic music, because of its 
purely melodic character, has also developed in 
a manner foreign to that of our music. The 
reason is that concerted singing and playing, 
with attention directed to the harmonic effect, 
tend to force the music into two-part or three- 
part rhythms, while the more free melodic 
forms have permitted a rhythmic development of 
great complexity. Thus, in exotic music, not 
only are five-part and seven-part rhythms com- 
mon, but combinations of these with two-part 
or three-part rhythms are also not infrequent. 
It often happens, too, that a melody produce's 
one rhythm while the drum which accompanies 
it plays another and a different rhythm; cases 
are even report<*d in which several rhythms are 
played simultaneously. Rhythmic forms are 
also known , the Talas of India stand to rhythm 
as the Ragas to melody Those of a simpler 
type consist of short rhythmic motives, played 
on drums, which may be repeated or otherwise 
developed in much the same way as the melodic 
motive The melodic and rhythmic forms seem 
to mark the end of the development of pure 
melody or homophony. Further development 
follows, apparently, from the combination of 
melodies, which eventually leads to harmony. 

While, as has been said, true harmony is not 
found in exotic music, we yet observe phenom- 
ena which seem to represent its first beginnings 
There are numerous instances of organum, i.e , 
of the singing of melodies in parallel octaves, 
fourths and fifths, in some cases (the Solomon 
Islands) even in parallel thirds, sixths, and 
seconds. Examples are also found of bourdon, 
or vocal organ point, in which a single tone is 
sustained throughout the melody, either above 
or below, or, if there are two additional voices, 
the one above and the otliei* below Or again 
thefe may be an alternation of two or more 
notes in rhythmic figures, much as in our 
ostinato or ground bass. There are also cases, 
found throughout the Far Enst and also in the 
Sudan, to which Stumpf ha8%given the name of 
heterophony — cases in which one instrument 
plays a melody while the other members of the 
orchestra play more or less free variations of 
the theme, a practice which is thought to have 
been common in old Greek music. Finally, 
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there are evidences of a nearei approach to our 
polyphony, when several different melodies are 
sung simultaneously but only occasionally come 
into unison or consonance Since polyphony 
has played so important a part in our own 
musical history, and since our feeling for har- 
mony is the product only of the last few cen- 
turies, it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
rude polyphony of exotic music is a link con- 
necting it with Occidental music. The chief 
characteristics of our system have already been 
pointed out — the supreme importance of the 
keynote or tonic, the relative simplicity of 
rhythm, and the dominance of harmony over 
melody. It may be added that in the harmonic 
structure of sonata form, with its modulation 
from tlie tonic to the key of tlie dominant, 
followed by the free excursion into other keys, 
with a subsequent leturn to the tonic, we find 
a harmony form which is comparable to the 
melody forms and the rhythm forms of exotic 
music. 

The important steps in the development of 
music thus seem to be (1) the perception of 
tonal distance and of consonant interval, (2) 
the organization of the tonal material either 
about a principal note or in motives; (3) the 
further organization of the motives into a 
melody; (4) the combination of melodies with 
regard to consonance, and (5) the development 
of harmony When w^e attempt to describe 
the psychological motives and processes which 
underlie the whole complicated structure, wo 
must be content, in the light of our present 
knowledge, with broad generalizations Through- 
out the entire development of music we have 
the iindei lying fundamental tendency to give 
expression to feelings and ideas With this as 
tlie basis the first two steps follow as a result 
of the universal determining tendency to dis- 
criminate, to organize discrete elements into 
wholes and to give them meaning Musical mean- 
ing, however, is not an intellectual meaning, in 
the sense that it can be put into woids, it is 
the affective, ficstlietic, and ernpathie response 
which the organism makes to tonal stimuli, 
and it is carried by the gioup of organic and 
kiniesthetic sensations, plus whatever imagery 
there may bo, which acrues to a tonal ('X]m*- 
rience. The third step follows again fiom the 
preceding, l)ut now the feeling to be expressed 
IS particularized, the composer has something 
to say and may hav(‘ a more or less conscious 
plan for saying it, he is guided at every point 
by emotional reaction, by Aesthetic judgment^ 
by the logic of his art. This set of principles 
then gives rise to the fourth and fifth stages 
of development ; the composers who produced 
our music a few centuries ago found consonance 
more pleasing, more beautiful, and moie logi- 
cally satisfying than anything melody could 
give; and our system is the result. 

The conditions of the appreciation of music 
are the same as those of its production, with 
the difference that the listener interprets a 
meaning which the composer has sought to ex- 
press But the elements of which music is made 
are so numerous, and the dispositions which 
the listener brings to the hearing are so varied, 
that differences in appreciation may be very 
considerable, both as between individuals and 
in the same individual at different times. The 
auditor who brings to the hearing a sufficient 
culture finds his greatest pleasure in the un- 
folding of the work Of art, in apprehending the 
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development of the musical idea, porhapB also 
in appreciation of the composer’s skill in the 
handling of his materials, or in the adequacy 
of the performance. Another type of auditor, 
or even the former m certain moods, bathes 
in the Hood of feelings and emotions whieli are 
directly aroused by the music. A third type 
finds its cliief en)o}unent in the motor n‘aetions 
set up by tlie rh,\thm of the iniisic, m this 
case the rhythmical element alone makes a 
strong appeal. Finally, there is a type that 
finds in music a stimulus to the imagination, 
whose principal pleasure lies in reverie, in 
dreaming day dreams These types, however, 
aie neither iigid nor peimanent, a shift of 
attitude towards the performance bungs a 
change in the modi^ of enjoyment H’he univer- 
sal enjoyment of music is due to its manifold 
mituie and to the corresponding multiplicity 
of its appeal 
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MUSIC, Saciuto See Sacked Music 

MUSICAL ART SOCIETY. See Choral 

SOIUETTI’S 

MUSICAL DICTATION. A branch of mu- 
sical training of very leceiit date The in- 
stiuctor sings oi jdays shoit musical selections 
oi phrases which the jiupil is requiied to fix in 
musical notation on papei The object of liiuai- 
cal dictation is not only to train the eai, hut 
ehielly to develop the powei of quickly giasping 
and fixing musical idi'as The b(‘ginning is 
made, of (ourse, with simple melodies progi eas- 
ing in sim})le intervals Gradually meloilies 
with more dillicult intervals aie introduced 
The n(‘xt step is to melodies with a simple 
harmonic basis A (dass for musical dictation 
was establi‘^hed at the Conservatory in Pans in 
1871. Some of the Geiman conservatories soon 
followed (Hamburg, Dresden, Karlsruhe, etc.) 
Consult Albert Lavignac, Cours coniplet de 
dictdc musicale (Pans, 1882) , H Got/e, Musik- 
alisehc htchr cihubungeu (Breslau, 1882) ; F. L 
Hitter, Musical Dictation (London, 188fi) , Hugo 
Hiemann, hatcchismiis des Mnsikdiktats (Leip- 
zig, 1889) 

musical DRAMA, or Musikdeama. A 
term now generally employed to distinguish the 
later works of Wagner {Tristan und Isolde, Die 
Mcistersingcr, Die Nihelungen, Parsifal) from 
his earlier ones, or operas {Riensi, Der fliegende 
Hollander, Tamihauser, Lohengrin) Of a 
musieo-dramatic work Wagner demands that 
the literary drama be the first and music the 
second consideration, whereas m the opera the 


music was almost the sole consideration. In 
his introduction to Oper und Drama Wagnei 
declares emphatically: “The error in the art 
form of the opera consisted in the fact that a 
means of expression (music) was made the end; 
the end of expression (the drama) a means” 
After Lohengrin Wagner wrote chiefly theoreti- 
eal works dealing with the method to l>e fol- 
lowed by the poet and composer in the production 
of a new form of art which was to take the 
place of the opera. Several years elapsed be- 
fore he began the composition of Die Nihelungen, 
according to his new artistic convictions. In 
the musical drama the fundamental material 
from which the music is constructed is the 
leading moihe. (See Leitmotiv ) By this 
means artistic unity is obtained, whereas in 
the opera the different numbers may he artistic 
wholes, hut can never be welded intimately to- 
gether ink) the higher unity of the entin* drama 
Wagners musical dramas have exerted a pow^- 
eiful and lasting influence upon all dramatic 
composers. For full information, the reader is 
refeired to Wagner’s Oper und Drama, vols 
iii-iv of his Gesammclte lichriften und Dichtun- 
gen (Leipzig, 1887) See also Meloh, Opeka, 
Wagner 

MUSICAL FESTIVAL. The performance of 
some large choral or orchestral work with a 
very laige chorus or orchestra 9 he real era 
of ’musical festivals begins with the festival 
performances of the great Handel Commemora- 
tion held in London from 1784 to 1787 and 
again in 1701. It is true that previous to this 
time legular musical festivals were hold in 
JOngland, hut they were practically unknowui 
on the Continent In England choral singing 
had always been more extensively cifltivated 
than in any other European country, and the 
efficiency of English choirs led Handel to tuin 
his attention in the direction of WTiting for 
large choral bodies in his oratorios. Since the 
first performance of The Messiah in 1749 it has 
remained a custom in London to perform that 
work with greatly augmented chorus and or- 
chestra every year at Christmas. These per- 
formances on a grand scale in the English capi- 
tal roused a feeling of national pride in the 
Gcimans, wflio felt that the great master be- 
longed to them by birth Festival performances 
of Handel’s oratorios were first given in Berlin 
on the London })lan and were imitated in othci 
German cities. Soon the works of other com 
poseis were performed in a similar manner 
And as on such occasions there was always a 
large orchestra, it was but natural that this 
body of instrumentalists was utilized in the 
performance of large orchestral works Thus, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century sev- 
eral organizations devoting their energies to the 
jiroduetion of any great work, whether choral or 
purely instrumental, sprang into existence in 
various parts of Germany. Among these the 
oldest and even to-day most famous are the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna and 
the Niederrheinische Musikfeste, which take 
place yearly in some city of the lower Hhine 
district. The United States has not been behind 
in following the example of England and Ger 
many, and many festivals are hold yearly in 
several of the larger cities. On such occasions 
it is nothing unusual to find a chorus number- 
ing from 1000 to 2000 voices and an orchestra 
of from 100 to 200 performers. These musical 
festivals have also powerfully affected the mode 
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of cottducsting and have done very much towards 
establishing the universal custom of conducting 
by means of the b&ton. Whereas formerly tlie 
conductor always presided at the piano, the 
handling of large bodies of singers and players 
necessitated the undivided attention of the con- 
ductor upon those whom he directed, and the 
singers, in turn, became likewise more depend- 
ent upon signs and gestures from tbe conductor. 
See Choral Sooietuss, Conductok, and for an 
account of the piincipal musical festivals, see 
BAYiiEurH Musical Festival, Bethlehem Mu- 
sical Festival, Cincinnati Musical Festi- 
val; Gesellsohaft deb Oesterreichischen 
Musikfreunde; Gewandiiaus-Concebte; Leeds 
Musical Festivaj., Loweb Rhenish Musical 
Festival; Sacred Harmonic Society; Sai.z- 
BLfRG Festival , Soci^iTii) des Concerts du 
Conservatoire; Sons of the Clergy, Ton- 

KUNSTLER-SOCIETAT, THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL; 

Worcester Festival 

MUSICAL GUILDS. See Guild. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. The origin of 
many inubieal instruments dates back to the 
earliest times, Nf)t a few of these ancient in- 
struments are the prototypes of some of our 
modern ones Monuments recently unearthed at 
Thebes and m the upper valley of the Nile con- 
tain representations of harps and flutes, and 
the relation of our modern instruments to the 
old Egyptian models is not difficult to perceive. 
In the case of other instruments the relationship 
is not 80 easy to trace, owing to the considerable 
modifications which they underwent in the course 
of centuries and in passing from one nation to 
another. Even so recent an instiument as our 
grand pianoforte can be traced through its many 
and vital changes to the dulcimer (qv.), known 
to the Arabs and Perbians. Hand in hand with 
the evolution of the art of music went the inven- 
tion and perfection of musical instruments. 
Many of these were extensively used and admired 
in their day, but soon were superseded, so that 
to-day our mubcums are filled with various m- 
stiumenls of all times and nations preserved 
only as curiosities. Thus the large lamily of 
lutes is now entirely obsolete; and yet at one 
time these instruments enjoyed the same popu- 
laiity as the pianoforte does to-day, and no 
orchestra was complete without them. If W'e 
except the stringed instruments, it may safely 
be asserted that fio instrument found in the 
modern orchestra is the same as it was a cen- 
tury ago. All the instruments of the wood-wind 
family have been vastly unproved; the natural 
horns and trumpets have given way to the im- 
proved valve horns and trumpets; the serpents 
and ophiclettdes have been entirely superseded 
by the trombones and tubas. It may lie said 
that the modern orchestra comprises the best 
and most efficient instruments now known, and 
the test for admission into this select family 
is sonority and beauty of sound. Musical in- 
struments are generally divided into four large 
groups, according to the manner in which the 
sound IS produced, viz.: (1) stringed instru- 
ments, (2) wind instruments, (3) Instruments 
of percussion, (4) keyed instruments. Tliis let- 
ter group embraces the organ and pianoforte, the 
former being really a wind, the latter a stringed 
instrument. Both orgad and piano differ from 
the other instruments of those groups in the use 
of a keyboard. 

Stringed Instrumrats. Stringed instni- 
ments are divided into two principal olasses: 


(a) those in which the tone is produced by 
drawing a bow made of horsehair across the 
strings, (h) those in which the tone is produced 
by plucking the string either with the fingers or 
a small instrument called plectrum. The instru- 
ments of class (a) have but few strings (gen- 
erally four ) , and depend for the production of 
their complete range upon stopping, i.e., short- 
ening the vibrating portion of the string by 
means of the fingers. To this class belong (1) 
the violin, (2) the viola, (3) the violoncello, 
( 4 ) the double bass ( qq.v. ) . Some of the m- 
stiuments of class (?j) have few strings like 
those of class (a) ; others have a separate string 
for each note Those having few strings are: 
(1) the mandolin, (2) the guitar, (3) the 
banjo Those having many separate strings, (1) 
the zither, (2) the harp (qq.v.). Formerly there 
were in use instruments that weie played with a 
bow, winch also had additional strings to be 
plucked with the fingers. (See Theorbo ) 
Among tbe stiinged instruments by far the most 
important are those constituting the viol fam- 
ily, class (tt). The present perfe*ction of these 
instruments is the result of a slow evolution of 
possibly a thousand years But so far we have 
no evidence whatever that any instruments of 
the viol family were known in antiquity Be- 
cause Arabic authors of the fourteenth century 
iTKmtion stringed instruments, it was supposed 
for some time that viols originated in the 
Orient This has b(‘en disproved by Herbert, 
who in the second volume of his Musxca ^avra 
published a representation of a European 
stiinged lyra of the ninth century very similar 
in shape to the later gigd. Even caiher, How- 
ever, the crowd (q.v ) was known in Wales 
For several centuiies viols were built in two 
shapes — either with a flat body like the violin 
or with a pear-shaped body like the mandolin 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth eentiines 
stringed instiuments of all possible varieties of 
shapes were built These, however, were ail 
supmseded in the course of the following two 
centuries, when the art of violin making i cached 
its height. After the violin had been peifeetod 
the same attention was also bestowed upon the 
instruments of lower pitch of this family, such 
as the bratsche, viola da gamba, viola d’amore, 
etc. (S(‘e Violin, Violoncello) A full ac- 
count of how the viol family came to be the 
foundation of the modern orchestra will be found 
under Orchestra. 

Wind Instruments. Under this heading are 
included all instruments on which the tone is 
produced by setting a column of air in motion 
According to the material from which they are 
made, they are subdivided into (a) wood-Avmd 
instruments, (b) brass instruments. Many of 
the wind class are transposing instruments, i.e., 
the tones actually produced upon them are not 
the same as those written for them. Let us take 
the clarinet family as an example. The compass 
of the clarinet in C is from e to c*. It is pos- 
sible to obtain notes below and above this range 
by building clarinets in different keys. Thus 
the clarinet in A produces the same series of 
tones a minor third lower, so that the lowest 
tone is c| and the highest a®. The clarinet in 
Eb produces the tones a minor third higher, so 
that its lowest tone is g and its highest eb*. 
Hence the music for any transposing instrument 
must be written in a key above ox below the 
key of the composition by the same interval as 
the key of the instrument is below ox above Q. 
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F6r instance, a piece is written in Ab major 
and the composer desires to employ the Eb 
clarinet. Since every tone sounds a minor third 
higher than the written note, it is necessary to 
write this particular clarinet part in a key lying 
a minor third below Ab, i.e., in F. See Teans- 
I’OsiNG Instruments. 

a The Wood Wind — The instruments belong- 
ing to this class are generally made of wood, 
but ivory is also used, and quite recently flutes 
have been made of silver, 'j'he instruments of 
the wood-wind family are: (1) the flute, (2) 
the piccolo (a small flute with very shrill 
tones), (3) the oboe, (4) the English horn, (5) 
the heckelphone, (6) the clarinet, (7) the bas- 
soon, (8) the double or contra bassoon, (9) the 
saxophone, (10) the sarrusophone, (11) the 
flageolet (qqV ) This last instrument was 
extensively employed by Gluck and Mozart, but 
IS now obsolete. Of the wood-wind instruments 
the English horn, the clarinet, the saxophone, 
and the sarrusophone are transposing instru- 
ments, as was also the flageolet All the wood- 
wind instruments have a iich, mellow tone ap- 
pioacliing that of the human voice more closely 
than any other instiuments. 

h The Braids — 7'he members of this class 
consist of (1) the horn, (2) the cornet, (3) 
the trumpet, (4) the trombone, (5) the tuba, 

(6) the ophideule, (7) the serpent (qqv.) 
The two last named are obsolete. With the ex- 
ception of the trombone, all these instruments 
are transposing instruments The tones produced 
by hi ass instruments arc distinguished as nat- 
ural and harmonic tones "J he former are pro- 
duced uj)on the open tube by regulating the 
force of the air current by means of the lips, 
the successive tones produced are the harmonics 
or overtones of the fundamental. (See Har- 
monics ) All tones produced by the aid of the 
valves are called harmonic tones In the case 
of the trombone the length of the vibrating 
air column is legulated not by valves but by 
a slide Formerly the hoi ns and trumpets had 
no valves, and these instruments are to-day 
called natural horns and trumpets. To produce 
a complete scale on them it was necessary to 
insert the left hand in the opening. They have 
now been cntiiely superseded by the valve horns 
and trumpets The trumpets must have under- 
gone considerable change since the days of Bach 
and Handel, for in the works of these masters 
we find passages written for trumpets which no 
one can execute to-day. All tiie brass instru- 
ments are built in many keys, so that it is 
easily possible to write four-pait harmony for 
only one group of brass instruments. For in- 
stance, m the case of trombones there are four 
varieties — the alto, tenor, bass, and double-bass 
trombone. The latest additions to the family of 
brass instruments are the tubas, which Wagner 
had constructed especially for his Ring dc$ 
NiheJungen. See Tuba 

Instruments of Percussion. The instru- 
ments of percussion may be divideil into two 
principal classes- (a) those which have definite 
pitch, {h) those which have not. The former 
class comprises* (1) the kettledrums, (2) the 
glockenspiel, (3) the xylophone, (4) the celesta 
The latter class includes: (1) the baas drum, 

( 2 ) . the small drums, ( 3 ) the tambourine, ( 4 ) 
the tamtam, (5) the cymbals, (6) the triangle, 

(7) the castanets (qq.v.). The chief use of 
instruments of percussion is for marking the 
rhythm Those instruments that are devoid of 


definite pitch are capable only of rhythmic fig- 
ures; wheieas the glockenspiel and xylophone 
can play melodic figures as well. Of all the in- 
struments of percussion the kettledrums are the 
most important and most generally used. 

For desciiption of the keyed instruments 
{pianoforte and organ), the reader is refened to 
the extensive special articles. 

Undei the above headings the instruments at 
present in use in the orchestra have been de- 
8cril)ed in their general features and especially 
• in their relation to othei members of the same 
family. Besides the instruments mentioned, 
many others have been in use m former times. 
There are still others in actual use, but as they 
are not employed tor music of a high character, 
they have not been discussed llic following is 
a list of instruments of these classes • alpenhorn, 
bagpipe, basset horn, bugle, cembal d’amorc, 
chimes, clavichoid, coneeitina, crowd, dulcimer, 
flugelhorn, glass chord, harpsichord, hurdy- 
guidy, jew^s-harp, kazoo, krummhorn, lur, lute, 
lyre, ocarina, psaltery, shawm, spinet, theorbo, 
viol, virginal. Instruments of the nations of 
antiquity and of Oriental nations are treated 
in the special articles on the music of those 
nations. 

Besides the instruments employed in musical 
performances there are a few that are built 
solely for the purpose of acoustic expeiiments. 
These aie (1) the monochord, (2) the siren, 
(3) the tuning folk (qqv). 

Bibliography. John Hawkins, General Bis- 
toty of the Science and Piactice of Music (origi- 
nally published in 5 vols. in 1776, reprinted m 
2 volh., London, 1875), paiticularly valuable 
for its many cuts of now obsolete instruments, 
Oscar Comettant, La musique, Ics musiciens ct 
les instruments de musique eheta les diff^rents 
peuplcs du monde (Paris, 1869) , Carl Engel, 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Musical Instru- 
ments in the South Kensington Museum (Lon- 
don, 1874) ; Louis Vidal, Les instruments a 
arvhet (Paris, 1878) , Alficd J. Hipkins, Musi- 
cal Instruments, Histoiir, Rare, and Unique 
(London, 1888) , Oskar Fleischer, Fuhrer durch 
die komgliche Sammlung alter Musikinstrumente 
(Berlin, 1892) ; Victor Maliillon, Catalogue d4- 
scriptif et analytiquc du mus^e instrumental du 
Conservatoire Royal de musique de Bruxelles (3 
vols, Palis, 1900) 5 F W Galpin, “Old English 
Instruments of Music: Their History and (Uiar- 
acter,” in Antiquaries Books (London, 1910); 
Kathleen Rchlesinger, The Instruments of the 
Modcm> Orchestra (2 vols, ib , 1910); id., 
A Bibliography of Musical Instiuments and 
Archceology (ib., 1912) , Teuchert and Haupt, 
Musikinstrumente in Wort und Bild (3 vols., 
Leipzig, 1911) , Fritz Volhach, Die Insiiumcnte 
des Orchesters (ib, 1913); Cecil Forsyth, Or- 
chestration (New York, 1914) , John Stainer, 
Music of the Bible (ib., 1914). See Arabian 
Music, Chinese Music, Egyptian Music; 
Gri:ek Music; Japanese Music. 

MUSICAL NOTATION. Tlie art of express- 
ing musical compositions in writing by means 
of certain convtmtional signs called notes The 
oldest system of notation of which we hav^ any 
knowledge is the alphabetical notation of the 
Greeks. The detailed descriptions of this system 
left to us enable us to decipher without much 
difficulty the few remnants of Greek music re- 
cently discovered. The Greeks employed uncial 
letters which appeared in a gieat variety of 
positions — inverted, sideways, divided in halves, 
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etc. Thus no less tlian 120 different combina- 
tions were obtained. 

Example 1. 

ABEAEZHei 
\ /.N lALwHH 

Long after the downfall of Greece this system 
of notation remained in use, especially in the 
WTitings of the theorists During the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. Koman letters were fiist used. 
Boethius employed the fiist 15 letters of the 
alphabet, but these were latei reduced to seven 
and applied to the degrees of the scale. These 
letters — as the Greek letters had also been — were 
placed in a straight line above the syllables of 
the words. Although in themselves sulficiently 
definite, the letteis did not piesent to the eye 
the rising or falling of the melody, as docs our 
modern notation. This need gave rise, in the 
eighth century, to a sei les of dots, hooks, curves, 
and peculiar figures which were placed above the 
syllables of the text at distances proportionate 
to the musical pitch of the note. TIk'so char- 
acters are known as neumes (See Neumes ) 
Fiom a combination of the signs of these neumes 
and the alphabetical notation arose our modern 
system But its pi ogress was slow, and the 
complex system of mensurahle mustc (qv) 
had first to outlive itself before the present 
simpler system was established. 

The Stave, The introduction of lines we owe 
to tlie neumes In the tenth century Ilucliald 
took up the idea of using lines. He wrote the 
syllabh'S Ix'tween the lines, and at the beginning 
he indicattnl by the letters 'J' and 8 wdiether the 
voice was to proceed by tones or semitones. 



Example 2 
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i:2Si 

modern notation, reads 

Example 3 





Eo - ce ve - re Is - ra - e - li - ta 


By inci casing the number of lines Ilucbald 
was enabled to write even foui-part compositions 
in this mannei 80011 aftei his time dots were 
used on the lines, leaving tlie spaces vacant, and 
the degiee of the scale was indicated by a Greek 
h'tter placed at the beginning of eacli line But 
the great number of lines necessary rendered the 
reading of this manner of notation diificult, and 
it w^as soon abandoned. Guido of Arez/o in 
the eleventh century add(*d two black lines to 
the led and yellow lines of the neumes, 111 such 
a manner that the upper black line above tiic 
yellow repiesented E and the second black line, 
drawn between the yellow and red lines, A 

Example 4. 

E- black 

C - yellow 

A black 

, F —red 

Whereas before liis tiirm only the spaces or the 
lines had been used, Guido ,made use of both 
lines and spaces. The advantages of this system 
were so obvious that this stave was soon adopted 
in every country of Europe. As long as music 
was homophonoiiH, ie, consisti'd of only a single 


melody, this stave answered all purposes. But 
the growth of polypliony soon rendered a greater 
number of lines and spaces an alisohite neces- 
sity. Ko one seems to have thought of the 
simple idea of writing each Aoiee on a separate 
stave Instead the four lines wa*re (extended to 
six, eight, twelve, and even moie In the Pans 
Library there is a score, dating from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, in wdiich all the voices 
are Avritten on a single stav(' Tin* difficulty of 
reading scores written in this manner led mu 
Hieians to adopt a unifoiin stave of nine liiioh 
arranged in two groups, each containing four 
black lines. The two groups w(*ie sepaiated by 
a red line. In the fifteenth century we find 
three staves employed for difieieiit kinds of 
music. Plam-chant melodies wa*Te written on a 
stave of tour lines, all otbei vbcal music on 
a stave of five lines, and a stave of six lines 
w^as used for all compositions written for the 
organ and viiginal After the invimtioii of 
music printing the five-line stave b<‘eame the 
univeisal standard of all music, except the plain- 
chant melodies, which to this day are wiittcn on 
a stave of four line's. 

The Form of the Notes. As long as music 
had no distinctive rliythm of its own and the 
musical accents wtic determined only by the 
word accent, Guido's system of using simple 
dots answeied all puipos(*s But it was not long 
before the nei'd of notes liaving a fixed time 
value made itself felt Fiarieo of Cologne, in 
the tw^elfth century, leplaei'd tlu' dots liy notes 
of various shapes to indicate then K'lative dura- 
tion lie also indicated the time valin* of ])aus('s 
or rests by a si'iies of signs corri'sponding in 
duration to the diileieiit notes A full account 
of this eomplieated system will be found under 
Mfnsubvule Music 'ibis system has becoim' 
the foundation of our iriodein system of nota- 
tion The notes of larger value, the laigr, long, 
and hrvve, have disappeaied, the s( 7 )iibreve hav- 
ing become our staiidaid of valin* 01 h hole note. 
The development of instnmieiital musie dining 
the eighteenth century bi ought with it a gieat 
advance in the teehni(|ne of the insti umi'iits, 
and this led composers to wiite jiassages requir- 
ing 11101 e uipidity of execution than is possible 
to obtain fiom clioial massc's Kound notes 
were substituted for the squaie ones, because 
the former can lie wiitten moie easily and rap- 
idly Anothm important innovation, and one 
which greatly facilitated the reading of scoies, 
was the joining of all notes having hooks into 
groups readily leeognizi'd by the eye Thus a 
passage wdiieh foimeilv w^as wiitten 


Example 5 
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Whereas formerly the semifusa (corn*- 
sponding to our sixteenth) w^as the note of 
smallest value, tlie increased rapidity rendered 
possible by instrumental technique led to a sub- 
division of sixteenths into thirty-seconds, ^and 
of these latter even into sixty- fourths. The 
signs denoting the rests in mensurahle music 
have been adopted into the modern system w^ith- 
oiit modification 
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The Clefs. The oldest of the clefs is the 
F clef, which in its original form as a red line 
dates back to the tenth century Almost as 
old is the C clef, which originally was a yellow 
line These colored lines were used without a 
clef signature, as it was understood that every 
note upon the red line represented F and every 
note upon the yellow line C. Later on the 
colored lines disappeared, black ones being sub- 
stituted and the letter F or C placed at the 
beginning. (See Neumes.) The modern forms 
of these clefs are the result of a seiies of modi- 
fications of the plain letters. 

The G clef is nioie recent than the other two, 
but its present form is the result of similar 
changes of the letter G. 


Example 6. 



Originally the different clefs had no fixed posi- 
tion as they have to-day. In order to avoia the 
use of ledger lines (which, in fact, were un- 
known), the position of tlie clefs was constantly 
shifted, so as to bring the range of eveiy voice 
within the limits of the stave In old manu- 
scripts we find eveiy clef, at various times, on 
every line of the stave Even within the same 
melody th(‘ clef changes frequently This arbi- 
trary use of the clefs continued until the seven- 
teenth centiiiy 'Ihe establishment of opera 
(qv ) brought with it the introduction ot many 
new instruments To bi ing the range of all these 
instiuments wuthm th(‘ limits of the stave could 
not be acH3omplished any longer by the trans- 
position of clefs Previously some polyphonic 
writers of the sixteenth centuiy had on veiy 
lare occasions resorted to tlie use of a single 
h'dger line above oi below the stave This idea 
was taken up by the operatic composers, and 
thus ledger lines became a fixtuie in music 
Now that there was no longer any need tor the 
constant transposition of clefs, the positions 
of those that remained in use became definitely 
fixed Each voice part had its own clef, as also 
the violin 

Example 7. 
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Soprano Alto. Tenor Rass. Violin. 


In this foim the classic masters have used the 
elefs For the piaiiofoite the G and F eh'fs are 
used, the highei -pitched orchestral iiistruiiieiits 
play with the G clef, those of lower pitch the F 
clef. The viola is the only one for which the alto 
clef (C') is retained During the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy the C clefs were superseded even in vocal 
music by the G clef. 

Time Signatures. Before the introduction of 
iiK'iisurable music there was no need of time sig- 
natures The signatures used in mensurable 
music will be found in the special article on 
Mensurable Music. When, in the seventeenth 
century, the bar was introduced, composers soon 
saw an opportunity for reducing the very com- 
plicated and cumbrous time signatures of men- 
surable music. The underlying principle of 
rhythmic division into binary ana ternary forms 
still remained the basis But, whereas m the 


older system ternary division (perfect) was the 
principal consideration and binary division (im- 
perfect) only secondaiy, the new system inverted 
these relations by recognizing only binary di- 
vision as natural Ternarv division was re- 
tained, but was regarded only as a modification 
of the natural binary division and obtained by 
the use of a dot which mcreasiHl the value of the 
note by one-half Moreover, all notes were le- 
ferred to the whole note' (the semibreve of men- 
surable music) as the staiid.iid of value Thus, 
the whole note was divided into two half notes, 
each half note into two quarteis, etc. The time 
signatures of this new system were expressed by 
fractions, the denominators indicating the sub- 
division of the standard whole note and the 
nunuTatoi s the number of subdivided notes to 
be allotted to eacli measuie. The only signs still 
retained from mensurable music aie the semi- 
circle for common time {four quarters in a 
measure) and the hemieivcle with a line (alia 
breve), where the line still has the meaning 
of 1 educing the notes to half their duration 

The Bar. The earliest example of the use of 
vertical bais is found in Agricola’s Musica In- 
strumcniafiSy which was published in 1528 The 
object of these bars, however, was only to keep 
the notes of the different voices one undei 
the other, rathei than to indicate rhythmic di- 
visions A few oiiginal diafts of older com- 
positions give evidence that composers during 
actual eomiiosition did use bars to indicate the 
rhythm, altlunigh all th{‘ part books up to the 
s(‘veiit(H*nth ei'iitury W(‘re punted without bars 
Ihe general use of bars we owe to the early com- 
posers of opeias Pen, in 1600, published the 
score of his Eun/dtee (‘xactly as lie had WTitti’ii 
it In 01 del to indicate clear ly the connection 
betw'ecn tht‘ dilleri'iit iietes in the voices and 
accompany ing instruments he drew vertical lines 
thiough the whole length of the stave Cticcini 
and Monteverde adopted this plan. 'The great 
facility of leading music printed in this w'^ay 
immediately led to its universal adoption The 
new system of musie, having established new 
signatuies foi time, allotted a certain number 
of heats to each hai, and in this w^ay the bar 
became wiiat it is to-day. 

Accidentals. In spite of the strict laws gov- 
eiiiing plain chant and the use of the old Church 
modes, the human eai from the earliest times 
felt the need of a leading tone The tone of the 
scale that was sub]ect to this modification was 
B. Thus at a vei> eaily time tins letter was 
written in round (b) and later square (b) form 
to indicate wlietlier the lower or highei tone 
was to lie sung. It is easy to see how from 
tliesi* two forms aiosi* our flat and natural 
(bb|) Towards the (‘nd of the thiiteenth cen- 
tuiy the sign (g was carelessly written t, and 
being appli(‘d to other tones than B, denoted the 
highei of the tones on the same degree Thus, 
FJJ: denoted the modern F#. but Fb was the same 
as our F natural, just as Bb was regarded as 
the natural tone and B# (our B) a chromatic 
alteration of Bb As a key signature the sign 
b appears first in the Church modes, but de- 
noted only a transposition of the original mode. 
(See Modes.) Even m the eighteenth century 
a b was used as a sign of resolution for a note 
having a Jf or b| ( these two signs were identical ) ; 
and vice versa a # or ^ served to resolve a b. 
The signs of the double sharp and double flat 
(X, bb) cannot be traced further back than the 
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beginning of the eighteenth centuiy 'llic sign 
X arose from writing the older t m this posi- 
tion Before the beginning of the seventeenth 
century accidental sharps, flats, or signs of reso- 
lution appeared very seldom in writing. The 
singer 'was supposed to introduce the necessary 
chromatic alterations during the actual pei- 
formance. As long as the Church modes reigned 
supreme no use was made of regular key signa- 
tures A flat or sharp placed at the beginning 
of a piece denoted only transposition. But as 
soon as the modern major and minor scales 
displaced the modes the necessity of key signa- 
tures arose, in order to avoid the great* number 
of accidentals. 

Expression Marks. Towards the end of the 
eighth century we find in one old manuscript 
written in neumc's small letters interspersed 
with the characters of the neuraes. These let- 
ters refer to the expression We find a small / 
ifrayor), h t or t {hene teneatur or teneatur), 
c ( celcriter ) , etc. This manuscript is the famous 
Antiphonary of St. Call. The works of the gicat 
polyphonic masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries are utterly devoid of any marks of ex- 
pression, nor are any evidences of expression 
maiks to be found in works written between 
the eighth and fifteenth centuries 'there really 
was^no pressing need for such marks, for ail 
musfe was vocal, and the text gave a sufficient 
clew to the singers, who were all thoroughly 
trained musicians But the development of in- 
strumental music gav(* risi* to various marks of 
expression. Hand in hand with the development 
of instrumental music went the perfection of the 
musical instruments Many new eflects wore 
discovered, and to express these composers were 
obliged to use vvord^. Monteverde in his ojiera 
Orfeo (1608) demands that the trumpets play 
with mutes, and this is indicated in the score 
by the words con sordini. The same composer 
introduced a number of new effects in his 
Tancredi e Clortnda { 1 624 ) , among which were 
the tremolo and the pizzicato for strings Such 
effects were called for by the actual words 
placed in the score These are the earliest in- 
stances of expression marks. Operatic compos- 
ers immediately followed the practice established 
by Monteverde Among the earliest of purely 
instrumental masters who employed words to 
help the performers was Frescobaldi (1583^ 
1644). He was particularly caieful to indicate 
the tempo. One of his favorite marks is adagio. 
Soon the words allegro, largo, grave, moderate 
came into general use. In the course of the 
eighteenth century nearly all the important 
marks of expression and time were in use. The 
nineteenth century substituted convenient signs 
for some of the most frequently recurring 
maiks, such as cresemdo dvminnrndo 

staccato . ... ) legato s,, sforzando A» <*tc., 
and increased the vocabulary of musical expres- 
sion considerably. Some of the German mas- 
ters of the last century, notably Schumann 
and Wagner, attempted to substitute a German 
terminology for the Italian But the Italian 
terms are more definite, because two centuries 
of constant use hav^ familiarized them to musi- 
cians of every nationality 

Another system of musical notation used for- 
merly, especially for the lute, is discussed under 
Tablatubb. For the new system of designating 
chords by figures, used in theoretical treatises, 
see Numerical Nota'hon. 

Bibliograpliy. A complete history of musical 


notation was written by H. Riemanns Btudien 
zur Oeschichte der Notenschrift (Leipzig, 1878) ; 
an abridgment of this is the same author’s Die 
Entwicklung unserer Notenschnft (ib., 1881) ; 
id., Oeschichte der Musiktheorie xm IX. -XIX. 
Jahrhundert (ib., 1808) ; C. F. A. Williams, The 
Utory of dotation (London, 11)03) ; Johann 
Wolf, Oeschichte der Mcnsuralnotation (Leipzig, 
1004) , Guido Gaspermi, Storia della semio- 
grafia musioale (Milan, 1005), A W Gelirkens, 
Mu SIC Notation and Terminology (New York, 
1913) See Greek Music 

MUSICAL SAND. There are a large num- 
ber of beaches, oftentimes, however, of very 
small extent, whose sand has the peculiar prop- 
erty of giving out a distinct musical tone when 
stepped upon The musical note apjiears to de- 
pend upon the fact that the grains of sand are 
of such very Uniform size that, as they slip 
past each other under pressure, the vibrations 
of the particles respectively leenforcc each other 
so that sounds which would otherwise be in- 
audiiile become distinct, and the crunching noise 
which 18 h('ard wlien the foot presses down upon 
snow or ordinary sand becomes a clear musical 
not(‘ 

MUSIC BOX. A case containing mechanism 
constiucted in such a manner that music can be 
produced automatically. Maeliines for making 
nieehanical music have been known since the in- 
vention of clocks, but leal music boxes were 
not introduced till after 1750. They have been 
gieatly improved since tlam, ami some modern 
musical boxes can play over 100 tunes The 
mechanism is similar to that of the bairel organ 
The principal parts are the comb, the cyliiidci, 
and the regulator. Bells, diums, and castanets 
aic frequently added to produce musical eifccts, 
and there are occasionally combinations of reeds 
and pipes. The musical boxes of Prague, Samte- 
Lusanne in France, and Geneva, Switzerland, 
are especially famous 

MUSIC DRAMA. See Musical Drama 

MUSIC FESTIVAL. See Musical Festival. 

MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. See Harmony 
OF THE Spheres. 

MUSIC RECORDER. See Melooraph. 

MUSIL, inoo-zeF, Alois (1868- ) An 

Austrian Orientalist, bom at Bychtarov in Moia- 
vici He studied theology at Olmutz and attended 
the Eeole Bihlique of tferusalem (1895) and the 
University of St. Joseph at Beirut (1897) He 
was afterward at various times in London, Cam- 
hiidge, Berlin, and Constantinople, and became 
a piofessor in the University of Vienna His 
11 exploring expeditious in the Holy Land were 
of particular importance for his investigations 
of eastern Palestine. In 1910 he claimed that 
he had identified Mount Sinai. He published 
valuable majis, based on actual surveys, of 
Arabia Petrsea (1*300,000; 1907), Kuseir ’Amra, 
and northern Arabia, and wi’ote: Arabia Petrwa 
(1907 et seq ) ; Nord-Arahien (1908-09), Im 
noidhchen Ilegdz (1910), In nord-ost Arahxen 
und Hud Mesopotamien (1913). 

MU'SIMON. S<*e Moufixin. 

MUSIN, mi^'zaN', Ovide (1854- ). A 

Belgian violinist, born at Nandrin, near Li6ge. 
He studied at the conseivatory of that city 
under Heynbeig and Leonard, followed the latter 
to the Paris Conservatory, where in 1868 he won 
a gold medal, and taught for a year before leav- 
ing on his Kuiopean and American concert tours 
that ultimately led him around the world. In 
1898 he became violin professor at the Li6ge 
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ConBervatory, but continued to spend muck time 
in the United States. In 1908 he established 
the Musin Violin School in New York. 

MtTSK, or MUSK DEEB (OF., Fr. muso, 
from Lat. mmcua, from Gk. fi^<rxo^, moachosy 
from Ar., Pers. musk, musk, from Skt. muska, 
testicle, mouse, from mus, to steal). An aber- 
rant deer of tlie subfamily Moschinaj, which dif- 
fers from ordinary deer in the lack of antlers, 
in the possession by the male of lonj? ujiper 
canines which project downward outside the 
lips, and in certain anatomical features. Hence 
there lias been much discussion whether the ani- 
mal should be included m the Cervidic. There 
is only one sjxicies, Moschus mosch'i fetus, of the 
high Himalayas, Tibet, and eastern Siberia — a 
small animal which stands about 20 inches high 
and has a clumsy form. Its favorite haunts 
are the to])s of pine-covered mountains, but its 
summei range extends far above the region of 
pines Its habits are nocturnal and sol^ary, 
and it 18 extieinely timid It is much pursued 
by hunters on account of its odoriferous secre- 
tion, which has been known in Ihirope since the 
eighth century and is much valued as a perfume 

Musk. This secietion is pioduced in a glandu- 
lar pouch situated on the hiridei part of the 
abdomen of the males, and its natural use seems 
to be that of incrc'asmg sexual attractiveness. 
The musk bag, or pod, is formed by an infolding 
of a portion of the skm of the belly, within 
wluch a number of membranes aie contained, 
and between these mernbianes are glands by 
which the musk is secictcd. When newly taken 
from the animal, musk is soft and almost re- 
sembles an ointment, it is reddish brown and 
has an i^xcessividy powerful odor. Very little 
of it reaches hhirope unadulterated Musk is 
usually impoitt'd eitlier in the form of gram 
musk, 1 <» , the musk wliK-h has been collected 
chndly fiom stones ujioii whicli it lias been de- 
posited by the animal, in wliuh state it is a 
coarse powder of a d<iik-biown color, or in the 
pod, diied \Mth th(‘ musk inside Of both kinds 
the annual impoitations to the United States 
aie about 15,000 ounces, chiefly from China and 
iudia Small quantities aie used in medicine, 
but the gi eater pait is employed by perfumcia. 
The kinds generally known in trade are the 
Toiiqtiin, or Cliinese, and the Carbaidine, Kabar- 
dine, or vSibenan, which is infcnoi. Genuine 
musk has the valuable property of adding to 
the permanency of other odors. On account of 
its properties as a stimulant and anti spasmodic, 
it IS also usixi to some extent in medicine. 

Consult Sn William Flower, a monograph in 
Ptoocedmgs of the Zoological Hoetety of London 
(London, 1875), and Richard Lydekker, Deer of 
all Ltinds (ib., 1898) See Perfumery, and Plate 
of Fallow Deer, Musk, etc 

MUSKAT, mus-ktU'. A town of Arabia. 
Sec Muscat. * 

MUSKAU, Hermann Ludwig Hetnbicu, 
Prince Pucklrk See Puckler-Muskau, H. L H. 

MUSK DUCK. 1. A very large Australian 
sea duck {Biziura lobafa), which has a musky 
odor The male is decidedly bigger than the 
female and has a lobe of skin depending from 
its chin. 2. ITie mnscovy duck. 

MUSKEGON, m\'i8-ke'g5n. A city and the 
county seat of Muskegon Co., Mich., 40 miles 
by rail northeast of Grand Rapids and extend- 
ing 7 Mi miles along the south shore of Muske- 
gon Lake from Lake Michigan to the mouth of 
the Muskegon River. It is the largest city and 


harbor on the east shore of Lake Michigan, with 
all-year steamship service to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and other ports, and is on the Pere 
Marquette, the Grand Rapids, and Indiana, the 
Grand Trunk, and the Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven, and Muskegon (interurban) railroads 
(Map: Michigan, C 5). Much fruit, celery, and 
garden truck are shipped annually, and the 
principal manufactuied products are furniture 
and office equipment, pianos, refrigerators, bil- 
liard tables, curtain rollers, knit goods, paper, 
boats, electric cranes, motors, and machined and 
east automobile parts. The industries are 
gieatly facilitated by two dams on Muskegon 
River which develop 75,000 horse power. Re- 
sorts in the vicinity attract summei tourists m 
great number. Through the liberality of 
Charles H. Hackley the city possesses a fine art 
gallery, a public library, a hosjutal, public 
square, many statues, a gymnasium, and gram- 
nuu, high, and manual -training schools fully 
equipped — all maintained through endowments 
by the donor Under a charter of 1901 the 
city 18 governed by a mayor, elected annually, 
and a unicameral council. Muskegon Heights, 
ail industiial suburb, and North Muskegon, 
though closely affiliated with Muskegon, have 
separate city charters and administrations. 

1 he water system, supplied from Lake Michi- 
gan, IS operated by the city, gas, electric, and 
street-car systems are privately owned. Jean 
Francois Recollet established a trading post ' 
here m 1812; Muskegon was incorporated as a 
village in 1861 and chartered as a city in 1870 
During the early eighties it was one of the 
largest lumber-producing cities in the world, 
but now has no mills. Fop., 1900, 20,818, 
1910,24,062, 1914 (U S est.), 25,442. 

MUSKELLUNGE, mfts'ke-lunj. A common 
variant of niaskmonge (q.v.). 

MUSKET. vSee vSmail Arms. 

MUSKHOGEAN ( mua-ko'g^-an ) STOCK. A 
North Ainencan Indian stock which derives its 
name from Muscogee, the principal tribe of the 
Creek Confederacy (Sec Creekb.) This is one 
of the most important linguistic stocks of the 
United States. It formerly ocmqiied the greater 
portion of the territory of the Gulf Stati's east 
of the Mississippi and comprised the Creek, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Seminole, Apalachee, Ali- 
baniu, Koasati, and Natchez, speaking peihaps 
five distinct languages, with several minor dia- 
lects The diirerencc was greatest between the 
Muscogee and the Choctaw proper, of which the 
Chickasaw was^a dialectic foim. The Seminole 
IS a mixed dialect, based chiefly upon Hicliitee, 
the prevailing language of the Lower Creeks, 
formerly residing on the Chattahoochee River. 
The old Mobilian trade language was based 
upon Choctaw. 

Their authentic history begins with the first 
landing of the Spaniards on the Gulf coast 
under Narvfiez in 1527. Thirteen years later 
I)e Soto tiaversed their country from east to 
west, finding the various tribes in practically 
the same positions which they occupied up to 
the period of their final removal to Oklahoma. 
For three centuries their history is closely inter- 
woven with that of colonization and conquest 
by the Spaniards, French, and English in the 
Southern States. Each tribe or village made 
such alliances as suited its purpose, with the 
exception of the Chickasaw, who, like the Iro- 
quois in the North, remained the steady allies 
of the English and, by their command of the 
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waterway of the Mississippi, were able to check 
the advance of French colonization by cutting 
off communication between Louisiana and the 
Illinois settlements. The Apalachee of Florida 
were Christianized at an early period by the 
Spanish Franciscans, but the entire tribe was 
exterminated by the English and their Indian 
allies about 1702 and the country left an un- 
inhabited wilderness until it was gradually 
occupied by vagrant bands from the Creek Con- 
federacy, later known as Seminole, or runaways. 
The Yamasi of South Carolina were driven from 
thtni homes in 1715 as a result of a war with 
the English and retired to Florida The Mus- 
khogean tribes played little part in the French 
and Indian War, but the Creeks took a par- 
ticularly active part with the English against 
the Aincricans in the Jlevolution This warlike 
confederacy again lose against the neighboring 
Ainerioan settlements in the War of 1812 and, 
by the opening massacre at Fort Minis and the 
desperate encounters at Talladega and Horse- 
shoe Bend, made the Creek War one of the 
bloodiest pages in American history The two 
Seminole wars, which cost the government years 
of effort and over $40,000,000, further illus- 
trated the fighting temper of the Creek tribes. 
By these wars and successive treaty sales the 
Muskhogean tribes were rapidly dispossessed 
until by the year 1835 practically the whole • 
body had been removed to the west of the Mis- 
sissippi Here the four principal tribes, the 
Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole, re- 
established themselves as nations under organ- 
ized go\ernmental forms in Oklahoma, where 
they now reside. 

All the Muskhogean tribes were sedentary and 
agricultural, residing in compact and regular 
towns and villages, frequently palisaded, and 
always with a cential town Iiouse for councils 
and other public ceremonies, fi outing upon a 
plaza or public square for outdoor gatherings. 
Then* social organization was complex and 
(*xact. the rank and duty of each clan being 
specifically fixed in the tribe. Consult James 
Adair, History of the American Indians (Lon- 
don, 1775) , A. S Gatschet, Migration Legend 
of the Creek Indians (Philadelphia, 1884-88) , 
.1. C. Pilling, Bibliography of the Muslhogcan 
Jjanguages (Washington, 1889), J. R. Swaiitoii, 
Indian Tribes of the Loner Mississippi Valley 
and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
(lb, 1911) 

MUSK HYACINTH. A bulbous plant See 
Grape Hyacintii , 

MUSKINGUM, mtis-kiy'giim. The principal 
liver of eastern Ohio. It is formed at Coshoc- 
ton by the junction of the Walhonding and 
Tuseaiawas rivers and flows southeastward 112 
miles through a rich agricultural region, tmter- 
ing the Ohio River at Marietta (Map* Ohio, 
O 6). The Ohio and Erie Canal follows its 
course as fai as Zanesville, and slackwatei navi- 
gation has been secured to Dresden, 92 miles 
from the mouth of the river 

MUSK MALLOW. A tropical plant See 
Mallow; Hibisctts. 

MUSK'MELON (so called from its peculiar 
aromatic flavoi ) , Cucumis melo. An annual 
herbaceous vine of the family Cucurbitacecp, a 
native of the warmer parts'^ of Asia and now 
cultivated in both hemispheres for the sake 
of its rounded or ovate fruit, which, in its 
numerous varieties, vanes from a few inches to 
more than a foot in diameter The rind varies 


in appearance and texture, and the flesh may 
be white, red, green, yellow, or of intermediate 
colors. The muskmelons commonly grown in 
North America belong to the subspecies canta- 
lupensiSf or cantaloupe, and reticulatuSf or nut- 
meg or netted melons. The cantaloupes are 
distinguished by their hard, more or less warty 
and furrowed rinds. They are usually long- 
season varieties and are commonly grown in 
the southern United States The nutmeg varie- 
ties have a softer, more or less netted rind, 
mature sooner than cantaloupes, and are com- 
monly grown in the more temperate regions of 
North America As a special truck crop, how- 
ever, nutmeg or netted melons are also grown 
in the South and are commonly but impropeily 
Classed as cantaloupes. There are srnooth-rinded 
strains of the nutmeg melon, but fiuit of the 
netted strains which fail to develop the netting 
are apt to be inferior in quality ^Muskmelons 
lequiie a warm, quick soil. In field cultuic they 
are planted — 6 to 10 seeds — in hills 4 to 6 feet 
apart either way. To hasten growth and on 
poor soils two or three shovelfuls of well-rotted 
manure are placed undei each hill In the 
North commercial growers start the plants 
under glass, preferably in a hot bed, and trans- 
plant them to the open field when the weathei 
becomes warm enough. The seedlings aie trans- 
planted with difficulty and aie therefore* usually 
grown on inverted sods or in pots Othei sub- 
species of Cucumis melo are var sacrharinus, 
01 pineapple melon, a sweet-fleshed variety, vai 
flexosus, or snake melon, 2 to 3 feet long and 
1 to 3 inches in diameter, sometimes grown for 
preserves, but more often as an oddity, var. 
chito, also called orange melon, vegetable orange, 
garden lemon, vine peach, etc , and used foi 
pickles and pieserves, vai inodorus, a long 
keeper of poor quality, var dudaim, or pome- 
granate, diidaira, or Queen Anne’s pocket melon, 
a highly perfumed but inodibh' sort S(‘e Plate 
of CucuMBETt Allies 

The striped bi*etle and flea beetle are serious 
pests of muskmelons. Spraying witli Pans 
green or dusting with toliacco dust, air-slaked 
lime, or road dust when the plants are moist 
lielps to keep the insects under coiitiol. Land 
plaster (qv) mixed with kerosene or turpem- 
tine 18 used for the same purpose. The downy 
mildew and leaf-spot diseases which attack the 
plant are held in check by applications of 
Boideaux mixture See Fungicide 

MUSKOGEE, mfis-ktYgC, or MUSCOGEE. 
A city* and the county seat of Muskogee Co , 
Okla., about 130 miles east-northeast of Okla- 
homa City, on the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, 
the St Louis and San Francisco, the Midland 
Valley, and the Missouri, Oklahoma, and ''Gulf 
railroads (Map* Oklahoma, F 3). It is the 
seat of St. Joseph’s College (Catholic), the 
Spaulding Female Institute (Methodist), Okla- 
homa Woman’s College (Methodist), and near 
by IS the Bacone Indian University (Baptist), 
opened in 1884. The noteworthy features in- 
clude the new post-office building, costing $500,- 
000, a splendid high school, Carnegie library, 
traveling men’s club, town and country club, 
public parks covering 100 acres, fair grounds, 
and in the vicinity Fort Gibson, and a national 
cemetery. Among the more important industrial 
establishments are hardware and mattress fac- 
tories, railroad shops, wagon-wood plant, oil 
refineries, corrugated iron and steel works, and 
manufactories of oil-well supplies, agricultural 
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implements, and cotton goods. The surround- 
ing region is adapted to agriculture and stock 
raising, and oil and natural gas aie found in 
abundance. Muskogee owns its water works, 
which are valued at $1,000,000 The city 
adopted the commission form of government in 
1910 Pop., 1900, 4254; 1910, 25,278, 1914 
(U S est.), 38,809. 

MUSKOlLSl, mus-ko'ka A lake region of 
Ontario, Canada, bounded on the nortli by the 
Carry Sound district, on the east by Halibiirton, 
on the south by Simcoe, and on the west by 
Georgian Bay (Map: Ontario, E 3) The region 
covers an area of about 4000 square miles, 
800 feet above the sea and 200 feet above Lake 
Huron. Besides a lake, river, and county of 
the same name, it includes extensive forests, 
several nveis, and from 800 to 1000 lakes and 
smaller sheets of water Fine wat('rfalls also 
occur, of which the most important aie the 
Biidal Veil h^alls on the Shadow Kiver and the 
High Falls and the South Falls, woth a descent 
of 130 feet, on the Muskoka, neai Bracebiidge 
( q v. ) The cliief lakes — Muskoka, 20 miles 
long and 2 to 8 miles broad, Rosseau, 12 miles 
long and 1 to 6 miles wide, and Joseph — are 
connected and have regular steamer navigation 
service in suinmei, in connection with the Grand 
Trunk, the Canadian Atlantic, and tlie Canadian 
Pacific railways, wdiich traverse the legion. 
The forests abound in game and the lakes with 
fish, and the district has become populai for its 
liunting, angling, boating, and bathing 

HUSK OX. The musk ox {Ovihos moscha- 
tus), although appioaching cattle in size, is 
really quite as closely allied to the sheep It 
undoubtedly belongs in the family Bovida' and 
is perhaps entitled to have* a subfamily division 
to itself 'I'he genus contains only the single 
species, at pi (‘sent confined to Arctic America, 
but foiraeily ranging ov(‘r the northern United 
States as far south as Kentucky and over north- 
ern Asia and Europe also, as is shown by the 
bones found in the Pleistocene deposits of those 
legions Its southern limit is gradually i (‘treat- 
ing northward, and there can be little doubt 
that the number of musk oxen is steadily de- 
clining. The name “musk ox” oi “musk 8he(^p” 
lefers to a peculiar musky odor, the origin of 
which seems to b(‘ in doubt, apparently, how- 
evei, theie is no sjiecial gland, as in the musk 
deer and other musky mammals "Ihe legs are 
short and stout, so that the animal is sonu'what 
low'er than a small ox, which it otherwise re- 
sembles in size and shape. The hair is amber 
brown, woolly, and long, thick, matted, and 
curly on the shoulders, giving the appearance 
theie of a hump, elsewhere it is straight and 
hangs down so as to conceal the short tail and 
upper half of the legs The wool has lanm spun 
into fabrics said to be (‘Xtremely soft The 
hoofs are remarkable in being asymmetrical, 
the out(‘i half being rounded, while the inner is 
pointed , the sole of the foot is hairy. The head 
18 incliiK^d to be massive, especially m old males, 
wheie the horns have extremely broad bases 
The latter are elegantly curved, first obli(iuely 
downwaid and backward by the side of the nead 
and then upward aud forward. The ears are so 
small as to be concealed by the hair, and the 
muffle IS hairy, as in sheep and goats The 
flesh is coarse-grained, but of variable quality, 
some individuals being tender and of good 
flavor, while others are tough and so musky as 
to be uneatable Curiously enough, the differ- 


ence in flavor is apparently not a matter of age 
or sex. Musk oxen are gregarious, going in 
flocks of 20 or 30, or rarely as many as 80 or 
100, and are said to be very sheeplike in their 
habits. Although the legs are so short, they 
run with speed and can climb steep slopes and 
clamber over rocks with remarkable agility 
The young are produced, one at a time, at the 
end of May or early in June, and the rutting 
season is in September. The food of the musk 
ox is grass, moss, lichens, and tender shoots of 
willow and pine. They are themselves an im- 
portant item in the larder of the Eskimos and 
of Arctic explorers The writings of these 
explorers contain the best accounts of the ani- 
mal, whose young have now and then been 
brought alive to Europe Consult Julius 
Schiott, Mysk Owen m Captivity (Washington, 
1904) , Caspar Whitney and othcis. Musk Ox, 
Bison, Sheep, and Goat (New York, 1904) , 
J A Allen, “Ontogenetic and Other Variations 
in Muskoxen, with a Systematic R(‘view of the 
Muskox Group, Recent and Extinct,” in Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural Uistory, Memoir, vol i 
(n s.. New York, 1913). See Plate of Wild 
S iiEiiip AND Musk Ox with the article Sheep. 

MUSK PLANT, Musk Root, Musk Tree, 
Musk Wood Various plants possessed of a 
musky odor Among these are the common 
musk plant {Mimuhis moschatus) , the musk 
tre(‘ {Oleana argophylla) of Tasmania; the 
musk okra (HihiSGiis mosrheutos) ; the musk 
mallow {Malva moschata) , the musk tree of 
Jamaica {Trichiha moschata) , and the W(*st 
Indian musk wood {Ouarea grandifoha)^ usixl 
in perfumery. The drug called musk root or 
sumbul, brought from Asia principally through 
Russia and Persia, is the starchy root of 
Burgangiurn sumhul, which lias a pure musky 
odoi and is iis(‘(l as a substitute for musk. 

MUSK'RAT (so called from its musky odor) , 
or Musquash The muskrat (Fiber ztbethicus, 
or Ondaha zibcthiea) is one of the most wi(lely 
distributed and best known of North American 
(]ua(lrup(‘ds and is peculiar to this continent 
It makes its home in the banks or w^atcr of 
streams, ponds, and lakes It is the largest 
known species of the subfamily Microtinae of 
the family Mundoe and is peculiarly adapted to 
an aquatic life, although there are other species 
of the subfamily w^hich are also amphibious. 
Its body is about 12 inches in length, and its 
tail about 8 inches. The body is rather stout 
and thickset, the head is rounded, and the ears 
arc small and close. The front feet are rathei 
small, with four digits and a rudimentary 
tliumb, w^hile the hinil feet are stout, with five 
partially webbed toes, and so attached to the 
leg that they are w^ell fitted for swimming, yet 
the sculling movement of the much compressed 
tail IS the principal means of progress in the 
water As with other aquatic mammals, the 
pelage consists of an undercoat of dense, soft 
fur and an outer coat, on the back and sides, 
chiefly of long, shining, smooth hairs So much 
air is held by these outer hairs that in ordinary 
excursions the under fur is hardly wetted The 
color above is dark umber brown, darkest on 
the middle of the back and on the tail, while 
beneath the prevailing shade is gray 

The musky odor from which the animal gets 
its name is (iue to the secretion of a large gland 
in the inguinal r(»gion, which is present in both 
sexes. The muskrat is omnivorous, eating roots 
(especially of the p'ond lily), fruits, vegetables, 
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insects, worms, mollusks, etc., but it is especially 
fond of apples, in search of which it often 
wanders far from its home, and thus finds its 
way occasionally into barns and cellars. In 
some localities fresh-water mussels arc a favor- 
ite article of food, and large heaps of the 
empty shells are sometimes found near muskrat 
burrows, due to their preference for dining day 
after day in the same place. Although so widely 
distributed and abundant, the muskrat is not 
often seen, as it is mainly nocturnal in its 
habits and during the day remains m its burrow 
or house. I he home of this animal is either 
built of sticks, mud, and grass and forms a 
licap the size and appeal anee of a small hay- 
cock, 01 else is dug out of the bank of a stream 
01 pond and then forms a Imrrow of indefinite 
length, the entrance to which is undei water 
The character of the home s(*ems to depend 
upon the nature of the country, where there is 
an extensive swamp or stietch of sliallow water, 
so that the houses will not be ordinal ily exposed 
to wandering enemies, niuskiats s(‘em to piefer 
these homes, but where they live in 01 about a 
narrow stream, with little swamp, the burrow 
in the bank is the more usual shelter. The 
houses are always entered from water deep 
enough so that the passageway shall not freeze 
up in winter 

The flesh of the muskrat is good eating and 
was formerly much used by the Indians. The 
fur is used quite extensively, so that the skins 
are an article of commerce For tliis leason 
muskrats are extensively trapped, and hundieds 
of thousands are killed annually. Their num- 
bers nevertheless do not decrease, partly because 
their natural enemies are fewer, hut chiefly 
because of the fact that the making of slaek- 
w^ater spaces by damming 1 ivers and the digging 
of canals (whose banks they seiiously damage) 
havegieatly extended wateis suitable for them m 
various parts of the country. Trapping is done, 
chiefly in the winter, by setting small steel 
traps at the entrance' to tlieir houses or burrows 
or m runways wheie they come ashore. 

The name “muskiat” is applied to a number 
of other more or less ratlike animals on account 
of tlieir stiong odor. In Europe it is frequently 
given to the desman (qv ), while in India it is 
associated with a shrew {VrocAdura ctetulea) 
which has w^ell-developed musk glands on the 
Ivelly and flanks. In South Africa the genet 
{Genetta feltna), a vivernne, carnivorous mam- 
mal, 18 sometimes so called. 

Consult the M^orks of Audubon, Kichardson, 
Oodman, Kcnnicott, and other early writers; 
and of C C. Abbott, IL D. Thoreau, J. Bur- 
roughs, D. L. Sharp, K. Robinson, A L. Adams, 
W. Cram, J. A. Allen, E S. Mearns, and other 
recent naturalists; especially Butler, “Observa- 
tions on the Muskrat,*’ in American Naturalist ^ 
vol. XV (Philadelphia, 1885) , Herrick, Mam- 
mals of Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1892) , C H, 
Merriam, Mammals of the Adii ondiicks (New 
York, 1895) ; Cram and Stone, imerioan Ani- 
mals (New York, 1902) ; E T. Seton, Life- His- 
tones of Northern Animals (ib., 1909), D. E. 
Lantz, “The Muskrat,” in United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture^ Farmers' Bulletin^ No S96 
(Washington, 1910), N. Hollister, “Systematic 
Synopsis of the Muskrats,’* in United t^tates 
Biological Burvey, Noith American Fauna^ No, 
32 (ib., 1911). See Plate of Beaveb, Coypu, 
AND Muskrat. 

MUSK BOSE. See Rose; and Plate of Roses. 


MUSK SHEEP. A musk ox (q.v.). 

MUSK SHBEW. One of a large group of Old 
World shrews, of which about 80 species of the 
genus Crocidura are known. They are noted 
for their musky odor, range from the Mediter- 
ranean to northern India, and are of terrestrial 
habi^ts. One of these shrews {Crodduia cwrulea) 
is the largest of its lace (see Shrew) and as 
large as a rat It is gray and is known to 
Anglo-Indians as the muskrat It enters houses 
and at night runs about, catching insect vermin, 
but counterbalances this beneficial seivice by 
leaving behind a musky odor, sometimes unpleas- 
antly strong. 

MUSK JOBTOISE, Musk Turtle, or Stink- 
pot One of the mud or box turtles {Cinoster- 
num odoratum) of the (‘astern half of the 
United States, well known for its strong, musky 
odoi, which exudes from glands in the armpits 
It has a dispioportionately large head, a long 
and slender neck, with two yellow stripes on 
each side, and a dusky shell, clouded and some- 
times spotted It 18 edible 

MUSKWAKI, musk-wd'k^. An Algonquian 
tribe. See Fox. 

MUSLIM. See Moslem. 

MUSLIM, miis'lim, Ibn al Walid al Ansari 
(c 747-803). An Aiabic poet who became fa- 
mous by his songs in honor of tbe Barmecide's 
(q.v.) and Fadl ibn Sahl, in which he praised 
wine and love. His divan has been fiubhshed by 
Ho Go(']e (Lt^yden, 1875) Consult Carl Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte der arahischen Liieiatur 
(Weimar, 1898), and R A. Nicliolson, A Liter- 
ary History of the Arabs (New York, 1907), 

MUS'LIN (Fr monsselmCy from It. mussolinOy 
muslin, made of muslin, from mussoloy muslin, 
fiom ML. Mossuloy from Syr. Mosuly a city of 
Mesopotamia on the Tigris, whence the fabric 
originally came). A cotton fabric of Oriental 
origin and now the term for goods marked by 
liglitness and openness of texture. No such 
tiade now exists in the Orient; and for muslins 
of the common kinds at least the Indian market 
depends upon the manufactures of England and 
Fiance. Muslin is much less compact in its tex- 
ture than calico — indec'd, it moie nearly resem- 
bles gauze in appearance , but it is woven plain, 
witliout any twisting of the filling thrc'ads with 
those of the warp The manufacture of muslins 
18 very extensive, especially printed muslins, in 
uliich the patterns are prociuced by the same 
processes as in calico printing The term 
“muslin” is also applied to a coarser and heavier 
but plainly woven cotton cloth suitable for 
sheets anci pillowcases Iliis is sold both 
bleached and unbleached and comes 3fi inches 
wide See Weaving 

MttSLINT, mi^s-lSn', Wolfgang See Muscu- 
Lus, Wolfgang 

MUS'PBATT, James Sheridan (1821-71). 
An Irish chemist, the son of James Muspratt, a 
W(*lI-known chemical manufacturer He studied 
imdc'r Liebig, at GK'ssen, 1843-45, and there 
took the degree of doctor of philosophy, with a 
thesis tracing the resemblance betwi'cn the car- 
bonates and sulphites In 1847 he produced a 
number of interesting organic substances from 
the gulphocyanat('S of ethyl and methyl On his 
return to England in 1848 he established and 
became supeimtendent of a college of chemistry 
at Liverpool From 1854 to 1860 he was en- 
gaged on his well-known dictionary of chemistry 
The latest German edition of this important 
work may be found mentioned in the biblio- 
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graphic section of the article CirEMiSTRT. His 
Guthries of Qualitative Analysts for Students 
has had a considerable circulation. 

MUS'QXJASH. The name among the Indians 
of the Canadian Northwest for the muskrat 
(qv.). “Talking musquash” is a phrase in the 
Hudson Bay region for the gossip of trappers or 
fur traders about peltries, of which the fur of 
the muskrat forms a constant and important 
item 

MUSSAFIA, m\is-saT6-a, Adolf (1835-1905). 
An Austrian Romance philologist, born at Spa- 
lato He studied medicine, but in 1855 became 
instructor in Italian at the University of Vienna 
and in 1867 professor of Romance philology in 
the same institution Tie contributed valuable 
papers on Italian dialects to the proceedings of 
the Vienna Academy and wrote AUfronzostsvhe 
Ocdichte aus veneziamschen Handschrtftcn 
(1804); an edition of hi a Paolinos Dc Reyt- 


under favorable conditions they may become 6 
inches or even more in len^h. The outside Of 
the shell is black, but inside it is pearly blue. 
When young, mussels move about, but they soon 



AMERICAN MARINE MUSSELS 

a, common edible mu'saol {Mytilus e{luli8)l b, horse or 
meadow mussel {Modwla modiolus), c, nbbed mussel (Mo- 
dtola plicatula) 


mine /?ecitor?/f ( 1868) ; Handsrlirifthchc Sfadten 
(1862-70); Beth age zur Kundc der nordita- 
hschen Muvdarten itn 13 Jahrhundert (1873); 
Die catalanische Version der sichen toeiscn 
Meister (1876) , Ttahcntschc Sprachlehre xn Rc- 
geln nnd BexspieAen (27th ed , 1904); and 
studies of the legends of the Madonna (1884- 
91). A complete bibliography of his produc- 
tions may be found m the Festgahe presented to 
him shoitly before his death in 1905 

MUSSCHENBROEK, mus'Kcn-bruk, Pieter 
VAN (1692-1761). A Dutch physicist He was 
born at Leyden, where he studied medicine, 
physics, and mathematics at the university, 
graduating in 1715. He then went to London, 
where he met Newton He was appointed pro- 
fessor of physics and mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Duisbuig in 1719 and at Utrecht in 
1723, and m 1739 he became professor of 
mathematics at Leyden. Hi a publications in- 
clude Epitome Elcmentorum Physico-Mathema- 
tuorum (1726), a work that passed through 
several editions; Elementa physica (1729), 
Physicce Experimental es et Ocomctriccc Disscr- 
tationes (1729) , Introductio ad Philosophiam 
Naturalem (2 vols., 1762). 

MXJS'SEL (AS. muxlc, mucxlc, from Lat. mus- 
culus, small fish, sea mussel, dim of mus, 
mouse) The word “mussel” is erne of those 
popular names of such uncertain limits that to 
attempt to define it is a difficult matter At 
the present time it is applied to two totally dis- 
tinct groups of bivalved mollusks, one marine 
and the other fresh -water The first group in- 
cludes the shellfish of the familv Mytilida^, 
especially the genera Mytilus, Modiola, and 
Modtolaria This family is cliaractcrized by the 
presence of a well-developed byssus, tw'o ab- 
ductor musch's, a fringed vestige of a siphon, 
and an equivalve but inequilateral shell, with a 
thick epidermis, but with a weak and usually 
toothless hinge. The common mussel {Mytilus 
eduhs) of all northern coasts is in the Old 
World much raised for food, but its greatest 
importance in the United States lies in its use- 
fulness as bait for fishermen and as manure for 
farmers near the coast. It is gregarious and 
occurs in masses, closely crowded together, 
adhering to rocks, sand, and each other, by the 
very tough byssus, the whole beds being thus 
practically spun together. These beds are gen- 
erally in shallow water, less than 30 fathoms, 
and are often exposed at low tide The shell 
is oblong with a terminal umbone, and generally 
about 8 inches long by 11/2 inches wide; but 


anchor themselves by the byssus, and unless 
artificially distuibed will remain fixed through- 
out life So strong are the byssus threads that 
those mollusks have been utilized as an aid in 
the strengthening of breakwaters, the young 
mussels being planted on the locks in myriads 
and thus assisting in uniting the separate 
pieces into a rigid whole Ihe hoise mussels 
belong to the genus Modiola, which does not 
have the umbone teiminal They are more 
elongated than Mytilus and some species reach 
a inneh larger size See Colored Plate of Clams 
AND Kdiule Mussels 

The other gioup to which the name “mussel’ 
is given is the family Unionidrc, which aie 
fresh-water mollusks 01 very wide distribution 
The family is characterized by the possession ()f 
two adductor muscles and regular shells, with 
thick epidermis and thin nacreous layer, prom- 
inent external ligament, and a variable hinge 
Upward of 1000 species have been named, a very 
large proportion of wffiich occur in the United 
States, where the family is very abundant and 
widely distributed It is still an open question 
as to what constitutes a valid species or even a 
genus in this family, though several genera, as 
Unto, Anodon, and Marqaiitanay are recognized 
These fiesji-water mussels occur in lakes, ponds, 
and streams, generally 111 large numbeis to- 
gether, and are sometimes 8 inches or more in 
length, by 4 inches in breadth, but they are 
usually smaller and narrowTW They are some- 
times used for food, but are tough and not very 
palatable Their chief importabco lies in the 
fact that they frequently produce pearls, and 
are indeed the only basis of the fresh- w'ater 
pearl industry. As high as $25,000 has been 
paid for a smgle mussel pearl (See Peari ) 
All of the Unionidip have a remarkable life 
history, for the eggs when laid find their way 
into tiie mother’s gills, wdiere they remain until 
the young are hatched Although these young 
have a bivalve shell, they are totally different 
from the adults and have a very simple struc- 
ture At this stage of development they are 
called gloehidia larvae. After leaving tlie ma- 
t(*rnal gills they attach themselves to the skin 
of a fish, wheie they give rise to an excrescence 
which gradually swells until it is a capsule big 
enough to see with the naked eye. These cap- 
sules are almost black and are usually seen on 
or near the fins of the host fish ; they are often 
very numerous on a single fish. Within the 
capsule the gloehidkim lives until it finally 
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assumes the adult form, when it breaks through 
the outer wall of the capsule and settles to the 
bottom as a miniature mussel The distribution 
of the species is therefore mainly dependent on 
the activity of the fishes which serve as hosts. 

Fossil mussels are found in most geological 
formations from those of Ordovician age to 
tliose of leccnt time. They comprise tlie super- 
iainily Mytilacea, containing the families Modio- 
I(»p8id8e, Mytilidse, and Dreissensiida^ The first, 
now entirely extinct, arc essentially ancestial 
forms of the Mytilidse, which range through 
Devonian to recent formations. The Paleozoic 
species of this family belong mostly to tin* 
genus ModiolHy which began in Devonian, w'as 
abundant in Jurassic and Tertiary time, and 
still persists as a common shell of the littoial 
zone of all seas. Mytilus began 111 the Tiiassie 
Ltthophagus or Lithodo^mis, the mussel which 
bores cavities in limestone rock, has been recog- 
nized in Mesozoic and Teitiaiy formations. The 
Dreissensiidai are of later origin, appealing first 
in the Tertiary. They are essentially fresh- 
water and estuarine mussels, and have probably 
e\olved from Mytilus or a closely allied genus 
of the littoral zone in late Mesozoic or early 
Tertiary time Consult A F. Arnold, aSW 
Beach 'at Ehh-Tide (New York, 1903), A C 
Mayer, ^ea-Sho)e Life (ib, 1905) , Lefevre and 
Curtis, “Studies m the Production and Artifi- 
cial Propagation of Fresh-Water ISIussels,” in 
United ktates Fisheries Buieau^ BullctiHy vol 
XXX (Washington, 1912), and other publications 
of this Bureau. See Plate of Abalone, etc, 
and illustration under Mollusk 

MUSSELBURGH, mus'sd-bfir-o A small 
seaport towm and parlianumtary burgh in tlie 
County of Edinburgh, Scotland, at the mouth of 
the Esk, 6 miles east of Edinburgh (Map Scot- 
land, E 4). Tanning, leather dressing, and the 
manufacture of sailcloths, nets, ])aper, wire, oil, 
and salt are carried on The suiiounding laud 
has coalpits, and is much cultivated by market 
gardeners. The harbor at Fisherrow^ is fre- 
quented by coasting craft and by small vessels 
Irom Holland and the Baltic. Theie aie famous 
golf links here. Pop., 1901, 11,711; 1911, Id, 938. 

MUSSEL DIGGER. A popular name foi the 
California gray whale 

MUSSEL PICKER. See Oyster Catcher. 

MUSSEL POISONING. A severe form of 
poisoning wdiich arises from eating stale or 
decomposed mussels or those wdiich have become 
toxic fiom their surroundings The liver of 
certain mussels contains a substani'e called 
mytilotoxin, a very active jioison to man The 
symptoms of mussel poisoning are profound 
general ncivous depression, witli \iolent gastro- 
intestinal irritation, and lesemblc closely those 
of ptomaine poisoning. Decomposed fish, stale 
oysters, and certain salted fish, such as the 
sturgeon of Russia, give rise to identical symp- 
toms. The treatment is promptly to rid the 
gastrointestinal canal of its contents, to relieve 
the pain by morphine and warm cataplasms, 
and to stimulate the patient with brandy, cham- 
pagne, stryclinine, or similar quickly acting 
drugs See Ptomaine Poisoning. 

MUSSEL SCALE. A diaspinc scale insect of 
the genus Mytilaspu, all of the species of which 
bear scales shaped like a ni\issel shell or the 
shell of an oyster. Several species are very in- 
jurious to vegetation. The so-called oyster-shell 
barklouse of the apple {Mytilaspis pomonim) 
is a cosmopolitan enemy of apples and pears. 


and the long scale and tlie purple scale of the 
orange aie pernicioub examples. 

MUS'SER, John Herr (1856-1912). An 
Amerioan physician, born at Strasburg, Pa 
Graduating M.D from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1877, he continued his studies in 
Europe and then settled in Philadelpliia, where 
he practiced until his death. He became visiting 
and consulting physician to vnrious hospitals 
and w^as professor of clinical medicine in the 
University of Peiins.vlvania, with which institu- 
tion he was connected after 1881 In 1904-05 
he w’as president of the Amein-an Medical Asso- 
ciation. His contrilmtions to medical literature 
wore numerous, he wrote articles for Hare’s, 
Osier’s^ and Notlinagel’s Systems, and was 
author of Piactwal Treatise on McdicnJ Diay~ 
uosis (1889, 5th ed , 1904) and Handbook of 
Fraetieal Treatment (1911-12), with A. O J. 
Kelly 

MUSSET, nni'siV, Alfreu de (1810-57). A 
noted French poet, dramatist, and novelist, born 
in Pans, Novx 11, 1810 His fathei was a man 
of letteis, and Alfied grew' up in a literal y 
atmosphere, w^as giaduated wutli honois at the 
College Henri Quatie, and published at 20 his 
first verses, Contes d'Espaqnc rt d'liahc (1830) 
Tins, With Poi^sics direrscs (1831) and ]je 
spectacle dans un f (intend (1832), established 
Ins fame 4 he latter contained a jKxni, A nmonna, 
and two short plays in a manner peculiaily his 
own, La, eonpt ti Jes luics and A qnoi rcunt 
Ics jciincs fillcs He had aheady jirodiiced on 
the stage a comedy, La unit vcniti trine (1830), 
a failure In 1833 h(' followed the diamatie 
vein m two tragi -comedies, Andi(^ del Sat to and 
Les caprices (Ic Marianne, possibly hia Ix'st 
Holla, too, belongs to tins veai, and w'as once 
thought the Fiench Cluldr II a) old, though now 
less admired This sudden fiow'ering of IMusset's 
genius was interrupted by a reckless jiassion for 
George Sand ((j.v. ), whom ho fn st met in the 
summer of 1833 and accompanied in 1834 to 
Italy as her secietary He sullored acutedj in 
this new 1 elation fiom disillusionmont and self- 
deception He “was a child all Ins life and a 
spoiled child,” ne\er inoie so than in tin* in- 
evitable estiangcment (1835) that cost George 
Sand few pangs, but maiks a caidinal ])oint in 
Musset's career He returned sick, (‘xperienc(*d 
another unhappy love and a senes of sordid 
entanglements, and woiked intensely and ad- 
iniiably, at intervals interspeised with peiiods 
of depression Thiough the patronage of the 
Due d’OrlGins he receiviul a position as librarian 
in 1838 

Musset’s w'ork aftei the separation fiom 
(Jeorge Rand {Les nuits, Sonicnir, Lettre h 
Lamartine, Espoir cn Dieii) shows at its best a 
sad, yet in the mam sober, resignation But 
during this jieriod he was more occupied with 
drama and witli prose fiction Of the Comedies 
ct proverbes, Fantasio and On nc hadine pas 
avec V amour belong to 1834, Le cJmndelier to 
1835, II ne faut jurer de rien to 1836 Loren- 
zaccio, an historical drama (1834), had no 
success These, as Lemaitre points out in his 
preface to Jouaust’s Theatre d' Alfred de Musset, 
show the most genuine and origimil dramatic 
talent of all the Romantic school Tragedy 
mingles here with comedy, not as with Hugo by 
juxtaposition, but by interpenetration, foV 
Musset had too true a taste to yield to the 
extravagances of Dumas or Hugo Tn an essay 
La trag^die (1838) he refuses allegiance alike 
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to French romantic and classic principles, but he 
combines the outward appearance of restraint 
with the new liberty to associate the weird and 
terrible in human life with its higher comic 
aspects Thus he succeeded in presenting com- 
plex characters better than any of his contem- 
poraries or predecessors in French drama. His 
wit in dialogue had not been equaled since 
Beaimiarchais None of these plays was acted 
in France before 1848, and their influence is 
hardly noticeable bcfoic 1865, but they contain 
the quintessence of romantic imaginative ait 
They show most and best the uncliccked fieedoin 
of fancy that joined with the spirit of r(‘ali8tic 
comedy m Ponsard, Dumas, and Augiei to pio- 
duce the modern French drama Musset's prose 
fiction begins with Les confessions (run enfant 
du siecle (1836), whicli in spirit at least is 
autobiographic. This was followed by nine 
Contes (1837-44), of which Croi^-tlles is best, 
and a tenth, La niouche (18.51), one ot the last 
flickerings of his genius. These are interesting 
chiefly in exhibiting the progiess of ethical dis- 
integration Marfjot and Lc mo lo hlanc have 
autobiographic elements So perhaps has Mtmi 
Pinson, a ‘"profil de giisette” (184.5) In this 
story Musset anticipates by some six years a 
type of the Fiench working giil portrayed by 
Henri Murger. Mimi has few clothes, but she 
look's as tidy as she can, and has the pietty 
manneis, the lecklessness as to th<‘ future, and 
the easy morality of the qnsettc Musset’s 
critical essays art* also woithy of icmark, es- 
j)ecially the witty Lctiies dc Dupuis et Cotonet, 
satirizing modern mairiage, journalists, novel- 
ists, and, above all, the ciities of thoroughbied 
lomanticism Musset’s closing years were 
maiked by de]ection and by comparative in- 
activity. In 1841 he flung at tlie (iermans his 
fi<‘ry var song, Le Bhin allcmanil In 1845 
appeared D faut quunc parte so it ouverte ou 
frniK^-e, a pioiohi' In 1847 Un eapi lee (1837), 
a little tiagedy with a chorus to utter platitudes 
in (Ireolv style, was performed at the Th^Ure 
Franyaift Between 1848 and 1851 licttvne was 
played and Caimosmc A\as viitteii, but they are 
scarcely A\oithy of their author 

Musset died of an affection of the heart. May 
2, 1857 His uoiks weie published in 10 vol- 
umes in 186.3 

Bibliography. F T. Palgiave, in Oxford 
K^^ays (Oxfoid, 1855) , George Sand, Pile et Jut 
(Pans, 1859) , Paul de Musset, Lut et elle (ib., 
1860) , Spoelhergh de Lovenjoul, Etude ('ritujuc 
et hihlxoqr aphique sur Jes rruvics d" Alfred do 
Musset (lb., 1867) , Paul de Musset, Ihoqiaphie 
d’ Alfred dc ^^us8ct (2d ed., il) , 1877); P. Lm- 
dau, Alfred dc Musset (Berlin, 1877) , .Taubert, 
Eouvemrs (ib, 1881), Jules Leinaitre, JntrO' 
ductwn au thMtrc de Musset (ib, 1885-80), 
Faguet, Etudes htUraires sur le XlXemc sidclc 
(ib, 1887) ; Edward Dowden, ‘*()n Some French 
Writers of Verse,” in Studies in Literature 
(5th ed., London, 1*880) , C. A Sainte-Beiive, m 
Portraits Contemporains (new ed , Pans, 1880- 
91); ArvMe Barine, pseudonym of Madame 
Vincens, Alfred de Musset (ih, 1893; Eng 
trails, by C. C. Hayden, New Yoik, 1906) , L. 
S6ch6, Alfred de Musset (Pans, 1907) ; C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve, Causenes du luudi, English 
translation by E. J Trechmann (New York, 
1909-11): M. C. Donnay, Alfred de Musset 
(Pans. 1914). 

MUS^SEY, REUBfc.M Dimond (1780-1866). 
An American surgeon, born at Pelham, N. H. 


SOS 

e He graduated at Dartmouth in 1803 and re- 
b ccived the degree of M.D. from the Ifniversity of 
1 Pennsylvania m 1809. Mussey held medical 
3 professorships at Dartmouth, Cincinnati, and 

- Miami Medical College and gained a high 

- reputation as a bold and skillful operator. 
3 From 1860 he practiced in Boston. He was one 
5 of the first to tie both carotid arteries (1827), 
1 and the first to remove completely the shoulder 
3 blade m two stages (1837), and Avas unusually 
i puceessful in lithotomy and operations ior 

strangulated hernia In 1850 he was piesident 
1 of the Amciican Medical Association lie wrote* 

} An Essay on tlie Infiuenoe of Tobacco upon Life 

- and Health (1836; 3d ed , 1839), ilcohol tn 
? Health and Disease (18.56) , Health Its Friends 
t and its Foes (1866) 

3 MUSSORGSKY, mu8-8(3rg'Hk^, Modest Petbo- 
3 \iTCii (1835-81) A Russian composei, born at 
, Karev in the Government of Pskov, March 28, 
b 1835 His earliest instruction on the piano was 
r from his mothei, and his progress was so rapid 

- that at tlie age of 10 he was a poi former of no 
' mean ability When he entered the Military 
i Academy at St. Petersbuig, he continued to 
i study the piano with Oerke, but without thought 
I of taking up music as a profession After 
r graduation he entered one of the crack regi- 
3 ments of the Russian army. In 1857 he made 
{ the acquaintance of Dargoniyzhki (qv.), who 
1 introduced him to the leaders of the younger 
3 national school Among these it was Balakirev 

(qv) who recognized Mussorgski's unusual 
, dramatic talent Although he did not give him 

- legiilai instruction, he supervised in a general 
1 way the younger man’s study of Beethoven, 
3 Schumann, and Glinka It is mucli to bo re- 

- grettod that througliout his career Mussorgski 
3 was handicapped by his inadequate technical 
) equipment. Resigning his military commission 
i to d(‘Vote his w*hoh‘ eneigy to composition, for 
, some years he stiuggled against poverty. Recog- 
3 nition did not come, and in 1863 ho accepted an 
[1 uncongenial post under the government, which 
3 circumstances compelled him to hold till his 
i death. An opeia, Salanimbo, he did not com- 
plete, but used much of the music later in Bo'ris 

^ Oodunoiy For a time ho cultivated the song, 

- pioducing masterpieces which to this day are 
unsurpassed and scareely livalod by the work 

i of any Russian composer The two next at- 

I tempts at opera, Thx Match-Maker and The Fair 
,, at t^oroehinsi, remained fragments In 1868 he 
c began Boris (lodunoir, a typical national subject 
a treated with wonderful diamatic power It was 
e eompleb'd tw’o years later, but not produced 

- until 1874, aft('r considerable changes had been 
made In 1896 it vas performed, revised, and 
completely i eorehesti ated by Rimski-Korsakov 

, (qv.), and in tins form has become a fixtuie 

c m the repertoiy of all Russian opera houses 
[i From 1872 to *1880 Mussoigski worked inter- 
e mittently on his second completed opera, 

II Kh or an^t china, also revised by Rimski-Korsa- 

- kov. He died in St. Petersburg on hia forty- 

e second birthday. The list of his works is com- 
f pleted hj^ the enumeration of the orchestral 

compositions Intermezzo in modo classico, 
L. Scherzo, a fanta&ie, A Night on the Bare Moun- 
Il tain, and Tur'kish March; the choral works 

The Defeat of Bennacherib and Joshua Narin; 
t and a suite foi the piano, Pictures from an 
Exhibition, 

MUS'SULMAN. See Moslem. 

[. MUSTAGH (raoo-st:ig') MOUNTAINS. A 
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MUSTAH0 

mountain range in Kashmir. See Kaeakoram 
MotJNtAINS 

MUS'TANG. See Plate of EqxjWM 

MUSTAPHA, mys'ta-fft. The name of four 
Ottoman sultans. — ^The first ( 1591-1639), a 
feeble-minded son of Mohammed III, succeeded 
Achmet I in 1617, was deposed after three 
months, came to the throne again in 1622, 
and was again deposed (1623). — Mustapha II 
( 1664“! 704) came to the throne in 1695, and 
at the Peace of Carlowitz signed away the 
Morea, the Ukraine, Hungary between the 
Danube and Theiss, and Azov He was deposed 
by a rising of the Janiz8ft*ies in 1703 — Mus- 
tapha III (1717-73) ruled from 1757 until his 
death. He quarreled with Russia and Poland 
and involved the country in war which lasted 
througli h^ reign His internal reforms weie 
no more successful than his foieign policy — 
Mustapha IV (1779-1808) was made Sultan 
by the Janizaries, who rebelled against Selim 
III in 1807, and was deposed and killed in the 
next year 

mVstapha, Kara, kU'r^i. A Turkish grand 
vizier. See Kara Mubtapiia. 

MUSTAPHA PAHMY PASHA (’-1914). 
An Egyptian statesman When the English 
went into Egypt, he immediately entered into 
close relations with them. He succeeded Riaz 
Pasha as Premier of Egypt in 1891, but was 
summarily dismissed in 1893 by the new 
Khedive, Abbas TIilmi, as being too friendly to 
the English. Two years later he again became 
Premier, and held that office until Kovember, 
1908. Throughout his term of office he cooper- 
ated with Lord Cromer (q.v ) in the governing 
of Eg}^pt. In 1914 he was appointed president 
of the council of ministers, 

MUSTAPHA RESHID PASHA (1800-58). 
A Turkish stak'sman, born at Constantinople. 
He served as Ambassador at Paris (1834-36, 
1841-43, 1843-45) and at London (1836-37, 
1838-41), as Minister of Foreign Affairs (1837- 
38), and as Vali of Adrianople (1813) During 
1845-57 he was six times Grand Vizier, and in 
that capacity championed reform measures. 
The skillful part he played in connection with 
the Egyptian question in 1840 and at the time 
of the Crimean War brought him European 
recognition. He was largely responsible for the 
remodeled Tanzimat, or Turkish administrative 
code. 

MUS^TARD (OF. movstarde, Fr. moutardc, 
from OF. moust, from Lat. mu^tum^ must, neut. 
of mustuSf fresh), Brassica. A genus ot plants 
of the family Crucifcree, having yellow flowers 
and linear or oblong pods, which terminate in a 
sword-shaped, compressed, or four-cornered beak 
and contain one row of seeds The black mus- 
tard {Brassica nigra) is an annual, which grows 
wild in fields and by waysides in the middle 
and south of Europe. Its pods are bluntly four- 
angled, smooth, erect, and lie close to the stem, 
their valves one-nerved; the leaves are smooth, 
the lower ones lyrate, the upper linear-lance- 
olate, the seeds are brownish black White 
mustard (Brassica alha), also a native of most 
parts of Europe, is an annual having divergent 
pods covered ynth stiff hairs, the valves five- 
nerved, the seeds yellowish, the leaves pinnatifid 
Both these species arc cultivated in Europe and 
to a limited extent in America, for their seeds, 
which are ground into powder to make the well- 
known condiment called mustard. The mustard 
of commerce is frequently mixed with floiw and 


colored with turmeric. The powder of the seeds 
is also much used in medicine as a rubefacient. 
Mustard seeds depend for their pungency on the 
volatile oil of mustard. There is also in the 
seeds a bland fixed oil, oil of mustard, which is 
obtained from them by expression, and consti- 
tutes about 28 per cent of their weight White 
mustard is often sown in gardens and forced in 
hothouses for use as a salad, and is also some- 
times sown as a green manure crop and for 
feeding sheep, when turnip or rape has failed. 
Wild mustard, or charlock {Brassica arvcnsis)^ 
which 18 distinguished by tuigid and knotty 
pods with many angles and longer than the two- 
edged beak, is a troublesome annual weed in 
both Europe and America It may be conti oiled 
by spraying with a 2 per cent solution of copjx'r 
sulphate or 12 to 15 per cent iron sulphate at 
the rate of 50 to 70 gallons per acre. (See 
IlERiirciDE ) Indian mustard {Brassica raiuosa) 
is extensively cultivated in India for its seeds, 
which are used as a condiment, as aie those of 
Brassica dicJiotoma and Brassica glauca (re- 
garded by some botanists as forms ot Bra^ssica 
arvmsis)^ also cultivated in India Other 
species are curled mustard, Brassica japomca^ 
used to a considerable extent in the United 
States for greens; a turnip-rooted Chinese form 
{Brassica napiformis) , and Chinese mustard 
{Brassica juncca) Iledgi' mustard, Bisym- 
irium officinahy tumble mustard (^isymhrium 
alUssimum y hare’s-car mustard, Conrinyia onen- 
tahsy and garlic mustard, Alfiaria officinalis, 
are intioduced species, becoming troublesome 
weeds in many paits of the United States See 
illustration of CAnriAOE axd Allies. 

MUSTARD FAMILY. A family of plants. 
See CRUOFF'ERAi: 

MUSTARD OIL, or Oil or Mustard, chemi- 
cally known as allyl isothiocyanate, C3H5NCS 
A volatile oil obtained from black mustard, the 
seeds of the Brassica 7itg) a, growing in Asia and 
in southern Europe The 8c«‘ds contain a bland 
fixed oil which may be nmoved by expression, 
but they do not contain the volatile oil ready- 
formed The latter is produced by the action of 
a soluble fei merit (myiosin) upon the potassium 
salt of myronic acid (a gliicoside) in the pres- 
ence of water Both niM’osin and potassium 
myfonate are contained in black mustard seeds. 
If, therefoie, after the fixed oil has been re- 
moved, the crushed scf'ds are treated with water 
and distilled, the volatile oil is obtained, in 
much the same way as the volatile oil of al- 
monds is obtained from bitter almonds (See 
Benzaldehyde ) Mustard oil is a very volatile 
colorless liquid, having a painfully pungent 
odor and an acrid taste, when applied to the 
«kin it speedily raises blisters, it is insoluble 
in water and, if pure, boils at 151® C Its 
formation from potassium myronate takes 
place according to the following chemical 
equation • 

KCxJIuNSsOio = CJEl^CS + C«TI„0« 4- KHSO, 

Potassiiira Mustard Glucose Acid 

myronate oil potassium 

sulphate 

The pungency of ordinary mustard as a con- 
diment is due to the formation of the volatile 
oil on addition of water. The allyl isothiocya- 
nate prepared by an artificial process in the 
chemical laboratory is identical with the 
volatile oil obtained from mustard seeds. 

The term ^‘mustard oils*’ is often applied to 
organic isothfocyanates in general. 
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MUSTEL'TBiE (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Lat. 
mvstela, weasel, from mwa, mouse). The family 
of small carnivores, represented by the weasel 
and embracing the more highly valued fur-bear- 
ing animals They are related to the arctoid 
Carnivora, especially the beais, and the family 
ineludes three groups, as follows: (1) Melinoe 
(the Old World badgers) , (2) MustelinsD 

(grison, marten, sable, wolveiine, polecat, 
w(‘a8els, ratel, American badger, and skunks) ; 
(,’l) Lutnnse (otters). Consult authorities 
eit(‘d under Mammalia, especially Beddard. 
See Fur-Bearing Animals 

MUS'TER (fiom OF. montic, monstrCf Fr. 
moutiCy show, from Lat niomtrat e, to show, 
tiuin nionsttuin, portent, monster, from niOnerCf 
to wain). When used in its military sense, 
this term applies particularly to the assembling 
of troops for the \eiillc.ition of membership. 
Jn the United States the troops are mustered 
for pay on the last day of each month, each 
stated muster being preceded by a minute in- 
spection. In the British array there is a special 
muster parade once each year, when every in- 
dividual of each command must respond in 
pel son to the regimental muster roll. In the 
United States navy the crew is mustered or 
assembled at least once (usually two or three 
times) a day for dull, for instruction, or to 
ascertain it all aie on boaid Once a week, on 
Saturday morning, tiie eiew is mustered and 
inspected by the commanding officer It was 
formeily the practice to have general muster 
once a month on the hist Sunday of each month. 
Geiieial mubtci is now ludd less often, on ac- 
count of the size of the ciews of large ships, and 
usually takes place 011 Saturdays The presence 
of the officers is ascertained bv inspi'ction , but 
the names of the ciew aie called by the pay- 
master or Ins clerk, and ea(‘h man in turn, 
except petty onieei;s, as his name is reached, 
passes across the deck in fiont of the captain. 
It was formerlv the custom to muster the crew 
aft and lead the Articles foi the Better Govern- 
ment of the Navy and then eall the muster roll 
of the crew The two iierfoiniances now take 
place on difl’ereiit days, and on viuy laige ships 
the Articles for the Better Government of the 
Navy are lead by the divisional ofheers to their 
divisions 

MUSU. 8 ee Moxos 

MXJSXJK.TJS, moo'sy-rus, Marcus (c. 1470- 
1517) A Greek scholar, boin at Retimo in 
Ciete He was a pupil of Andreas Johannes 
Lascaijs at Venice. In 1505-09 he was professor 
of Gr(H'k at Padua, and from 1509 onward he 
held a like piofos.-^oi ship at Venice Fiom 1493 
he was associated w itli Aldus Maimtius (qv.), 
the printer, and supervised, among other things, 
th(‘ hist edition of the scholia of Aristophanes 
( 1498 ) , of Athempus (1514), ITesychius ( 1514 ) , 
and Paiisaiiias (1510) Consult J E Sandys, 
A History of Classical ^Scholarship, vol li 
(Cambridge, 1908). 

mBt, moot. An Egyptian goddess, the wife 
of Ammon (q.v.) of Thebes and the mother of 
Chons (qv.). Her name signifies ‘‘mother,” 
and in the inscriptions she is entitled “the lady 
of heaven, the queen of the earth ” The chief 
temple of the goddess was at Karnak, it was 
connected wutli the great temple of Ammon by a 
long avenue of sphinxes and was partly sur- 
rounded by the sacred lake Asher. From the 
latter circumstance Mtlt is often called “the 
lady of Asher” She is frequently represented 
Vol. XVI.— 33 


as a lion-headed goddess wearing upon her head 
the solar disk, but in mural decorations she is 
more commonly depicted in human form wear- 
ing the vulture headdress and other symbols of 
a queen of Egypt. In the period from Amenhotep 
IV to Akhen Aton (1375-1350 B.c.) she shared 
in the persecution set on foot against Ammon 
and his family. Consult. K. A. Wiedemann, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (New York, 
1897) ; Benson and Gourlay, The Temple of 
MUt in Asher (London, 1898) ; Georg Stem- 
dorff. The Religion of the [ncicnt Egyptians 
(New York, 1905); Malloii, in Joseph Huby, 
Christus: Manual iVhisioirc dcs religions (Pans, 
1912), containing a bibliography 

MIJTANABBI, mM'ta-naffi^ (Ar. Ahu’l Tay- 
yih Ahmad ihn al Ilnsain al Mutanabbi) (905- 
905). One of the most noted of the Arabic 
poets of the period of decline He was born in 
Syria, the son of a w^ater carrier, and spent 
several years in the desert al Samawa (Meso- 
potamia). He w^as not a fervid Moslem and at 
one time even put himself forward as a prophet 
(whence his name Mutanabbi, the one claiming 
to be a prophet) He was taken prisoner by 
Lulu, the Ikhshid Emir of Emesa After being 
set at liberty he lived in great poverty and 
neglect, but in 948 became attached to the" court 
of Saif al Daula at Aleppo, whom he accom- 
panied on his raids and whose praises he sang 
He left Saif al Daula in 957, going over to his 
enemy the Ikhshid Kafur of Egypt In 901 he 
went to Bagdad and at last to Shiraz, where the 
Buwayid Adiid al Daula became his patron He 
was murdered in 905 on tlie road from Shiraz 
to Kufa His Diwnny containing 289 poems, has 
been very widely read in the East, wheie he is 
considered the last great Arabic poet, perhaps 
because* of his intense national feeling No loss 
than 40 commentaries have been wiitten on his 
Ditodn Mutanabbi is the type of the couit 
singer, his tlieme the battle and the heroic deeds 
of his patrons His songs lack the fire of the 
earlier Bedouin poetry and are artificial, but 
their technical excellence cannot be denied 
They have been edited by Dieterici, with the 
commentary of al-Wdhtdi (Berlin, 1861), and 
published at Bulak (1860) and (iiiro (1870, 
1890) with that of ah^VkbarL Other editions 
are: Calcutta (1815), Beirut (1860), Bombay 
(1802). The Diiodn has been completely trans- 
lated by Hammer-Purgstall, Motencbbi der 
grosste arabisehe Dichtcr (Vienna, 1824) , ex- 
tracts may be found in Rilckert’s Hamasa 
(Stuttgart, 1846) and in Ouseley, The Oriental 
Collection, vol. i (London, 1797). 

Bibliography. Peter von Bohlen, Commenta- 
tio dv Mutanabbio (Bonn, 1824) , F II. Di- 
ctenci, Mutanabbi und Seifuddaula (Leipzig, 
1847), August Muller, Der Islam in Morgen 
und Ahendlandy vol. 1 (Berlin, 1885) , Carl 
Brockclmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litera- 
tur, vol. i (Weimar, 1898) ; R. A. Nicholson, 1 
Literary History of the Arabs (New York, 
1907) , C. I. Huart, Histoire des Arabs (Paris, 
1912). 

MXJTA-NZIGE, moS'ta-nfzg'ga. See Lake 
Edward. 

MXJ'TASE. See Enzyme. 

MUTATION, mu-ta'shiin (Lat. mutatio, 
change, from mutare, to change, for momtare, 
freouentative of movere, to move, Skt inlv, to 
pusn). The hypothesis that evolution (q.v.) 
takes place by means of sudden changes rather 
than through slow and almost imperceptible 
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transformations. This idea, though not new, 
was called mto great prominence by the publica- 
tion m 1901 of Die Mutationstheone by Prof. 
Hugo de Vries, professor of botany at Amster- 
dam. Darwin himself, especially in his earlier 
works, recognized that ^‘single vaiiations” or 
sports are to be reckoned with as well as natui al 
selection. Through the influence of Wallace and 
others natural selection had come to be the rul- 
ing theory, and it is only in recent years that 
the significance of sports in evolution has had 
much place. However, as long ago as 1864 
Kblhker made an appeal for heterogenesis 
(which is identical with the mutiition of De 
Vries) as a factor in the evolution of species 
Professor Scott, of Piinceton, has used the word 
‘^mutation” for gradual modifications Still 
other wTiters have refeired to the sudden origin 
of species as saltatory evolution. But De Vries 
is the first author wdio has pei formed experi- 
ments and worked out a theory to fit the facts 
which they have yielded 

Before taking up the experiments it may be 
said that mutation involves no necessary aban- 
donment of natural selection, except in so far 
as it may have been held to account for the 
actual origination of new characters Darwin 
recognized that natural selection improves but 
cannot originate anything new, mutation, on 
the other hand, is a means for the development 
of new characteis and even a new assemblage of 
characters, i.e , a new species It should be 
stated, however, that De Vries gives but little 
place to natural selection, even as a means of 
improving something already present His ex- 
periments show that there is a definite and 
rather narrow limit to individual vaiiation, and 
the full advantage of artificial selection along 
any given line can usually be obtained within a 
few generations, as in the parsnip or carrot He 
claims also that natural selection never fixes 
a character, but that reversion to the original 
may occur after manv generations. Mutation, 
on the other hand, is lielievcd to bring mto 
existence something wholly new, without any 
transitions or connecting links The new form, 
i.e , the mutant, remains fixed from the outset, 
and, if it is fit, it will remain as a new' species. 

In 1886 De Vries observed a colony of evening 
primrose {CEnothera lainarckiaiw) in which 
were two foims differing strikingly from the 
common type. Feeling that these aberrant 
forms doubtless came from the same parentage 
as the more common forms, be made artificial 
cultures to see if further aberrant forms would 
develop He found such to bi* the case to an 
astonishing degree. Out of 50,000 seedlings of 
(Enothera lamarchtana in the various yeais of 
study, 800, or about I 5 per cent, were mutants, 
while 98.5 per cent came true to seed More 
than one-fourth of the 800 mutants were of one 
type, wdiich De Vries named (Enothera lata, i e., 
this form appeared anew in cultures more than 
200 times. A form which he called (Enothera 
gigas appeared but once. When cultures are 
made from these new’ forms, they are found to 
come true to seed except for (K'casional muta- 
tions; nor was any tendency to reversion ob- 
served. To these new forms, as to the two 
aberrant types observed in, 1886, De Vnes has 
given names which implv that these forms aie 
actually new species. They have, he says, all 
the characteristiqs of species, differing not in 
one, but in several, characters and remaining 
constant in all cultures He shows that they 
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are as much entitled to be considered separate 
species as are the various members of the 
natural group to which the parent (Enothera 
lamarchtana belongs. Indeed, it is possible to 
identify most of tlie new species even while yet 
seedlings. Ihere are no transitions between 
parent and offspring or between one new species 
and another. There is no slow and gradual 
fixation of characters by natural selection, but 
the new species is complete from the outset. 
Most of these new forms would doubtless dis- 
appear in a natural states for they would be 
obliged to engage in a keen struggle with species 
already present or would gradually suffer the 
loss of tbeir specific characters through hybrid- 
ization. However, some new species, especially 
if strongei than the parent form, might survive 
and extend their area, the two aberiant types 
first ob8€‘rved in a field in 1886 arc still to be 
seen tlieie and in greater numbers. Thus, it 
may bo said that De Vries has seen the birth of 
new species, a phenomenon which all evolution- 
ists have wished to see 

It 18 of interest to observe that, independently 
and almost simultaneously with De Vries, Kor- 
schinsky brought together a vast mass of data 
undc^r the title “Heterogenesis and Evolution’’ 
From the records of gardeners and horticul- 
turists he concluded that most cultivated 
varieties of plants have arisen suddenly as 
spoits, le, thiougli heterogenesis or mutation 

A large amount of experimental w^ork has 
been stimulated by the mutation theoiy, so that 
the literature has become extensive, including 
also the cvtologieal features of mutants The 
chief ob lection urged against the theory is the 
claim that 0 lamarchtana is a hybrid mixture, 
and that mutants are simply the products of a 
splitting hybrid which do liot follow the Men- 
delian ratio Much experimental work has been 
done, especially by Davis,^ m attempting to 
prove this claim, the difficulty of the proof 
lying chiefiy in the fact that 0 lamarchtana has 
disappeaied as a wuld plant and is knowm only 
as an introduced plant and in cultivation Re- 
cently De Vues has shown that O. hiennis, a 
species concerning whose purity no doubt has 
been expressed, is mutating almost as freely as 
0 lamarcltana and m the same directions 
Bartlett also has discovered recently wild 
species of (Enothera from Kentucky that aie 
mutating with remarkable freedom 

Bibliography. S, Korschmsky, Tentarnen 
Elmer I\ 088 iGce Ortenialta (Leipzig, 1901) , Hugo 
de Viies, Plant Breeding (Chicago, 1907); id, 
Mutation Theory, translated from the German 
by Farmer and Darbishire (2 vols , ib., 1909- 
10) , R H Lock, Hccent Proqre88 m the kitudy 
of Vartatton^ Heredity, and Evolutton (new ed., 
New York, 1910) ; d. M Coulter, Eundamentals 
of Plant-Brecdtng (ib, 1914), Bailey and Gil- 
bert, Plant- Breeding (ib, 1915) The present 
status of the mutation theory, as presented by 
De Vries, together with a summary of the 
recent experimental work, may be found in the 
Botanical (lazetfe, vol lix (Chicago, March, 
1915) Pee Biology 

MHTA'TION. See Umlaut. 

MUTATION STOPS. See Organ, The Stops. 

MUTATION THEORY. See Mutation. 

MUTAZ'ILITES ( Ar Mu‘taz%lah, from "azala, 
to separate). A Mohammedan sect founded by 
Wasil ibn Ata (c.745) and his disciple Abu’l 
Hudhail al Allaf (died c845). They had ra- 
tionalistic tendencies, illustrated, e.g , by the 
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teaching of Abu^l Hudhail that man knows right 
and wrong by reason, independent of super- 
natural revelation. Later teachers developed 
several subdivisions of the sect. See Moham- 
medan Sects. 

MUTE (from Lat. mutus, dumb; connected 
with Skt. milka, dumb). A small instrument 
used to modify the sound of any of the string 
instruments. It is madfe of hard wood, ivory, 
or brass, and is attached to the bridge by means 
of a slit, a leg of it being interjected between 
every two stiings The use of the mute both 
softens the tone and imparts to it a peculiar 
muffled and tremulous quality, which is some- 
times very effective It is much used in dra- 
matic music to give color in dreamlike or mystic 
situations. Its application is indicated by the 
letters c. s. 01 con sordini, and its discontinu- 
ance by s 8 . or sen^a sordini Mutes for brass 
instruments are wooden cones with a hole bored 
through them to allow the passage of the air. 
They are inserted into the bell of the instru- 
ment. But, as their insertion affects the pitch 
of the instrument, tht‘se mutes must be used 
with the utmost care Kecently attempts have 
been made to construct complicated mutes for 
brass instruments that shall not affect the pitch 
In the case of hoi ns and ti limpets the left hand 
18 used as a mute Mutes aie also used for 
drums. On snare drums a piece of cloth 01 felt 
18 inserted on the lower side betw’een the mem- 
brane and the snaies Kettledrums are covered 
with a cloth or the niembiarie is lightly touched 
with the left hand On the piano the soft pedal 
IS frequently called mute 

MUTES. A term applied in phonetics (qv.) 
to articulate sounds, also called occlusives, plo- 
sives, or stop sounds, produced by a momentary 
naiiowung or closure, followed by a reopening 
of some portion of the oral passage Phoneti- 
cally speaking, eveiv mute or stop sound con- 
sists of three parts, the closing and the opening 
of the passage and tin* pause between If this 
interval is noticeable to the ear, the consonant 
IS then called double The mutes are further- 
more either voiced (sonant, breathed) if the 
breath stream makes the glottal chorda vibrate, 
or voiceless (surd, unbreathed) if the glottal 
chords are at rest, as h, p, d, t; f, v. All of 
the mutes can, how^ever, be formed with a 

whisper. If the closuie is produced in the 
mouth, after which the breath bursts through 
the obstacle, the sound is called an oral stop; 
but if, on the contrary, the bieath passes out 
through the nose, it is called a nasal stop 
(n, ni) By philologists mutes are usually 

designated surd, sharp or smooth {tenues), 
sonant, flat, middle or medial {medice) , and 
aspirate or rough {aspii'ata’) Stopped or short 
mute consonants are produced by a complete 
closure at some point m the mouth ik, t) Open 
consonants are formed by narrowing the oral 
passage without complete" contact {th, hh, s) 
With respect to the point of occlusion, mutes 
are classified as gutturals (front or back), 
k, kh, q, gh: palatals, c, ch, ;, ;/f; linguals 

(cerebrals, cacuminals), t, fh, d, dh; dentals, 

t, th, d, dh, and labials (lip stops), p, ph, h, 
hh. According to recent scientific classifica- 
tion, the consonant system is divided, according 
to the point of formation, into back or guttural, 
front or palatal, point (including blade), teeth, 
and lip consonants, according to the conforma- 
tion of the vocal organs, into open, divided, 
stopped, and nasal consonants, and trills The 


essential psychological condition for the mutes 
lies not in the closure but in the reopening of 
the oral passage, while their quality is deter- 
mined by the presence or absence of breath and 
by the point of occlusion. Consult Henry Sweet, 
Sounds of ^English (Oxford, 1908) ; Walter 
Rippmann, The Sounds of Spoken English 
(London, 1910) , Otto Jespersen, Lehrhuch der 
Phonetik (Berlin, 1913) ; P E Passy, Les sons 
du franeais (Pans, 1913) , Wilhelm Vietor, Ele- 
mente der Phonetik des Deutschen, Englisohen 
und Franzomschen (Leipzig, 1914). 

MUTHEB, mdo'ter, Kicuard (1800-1909). A 
Oerman critic and historian of art. lie was born 
at Ohrdruf and studied at Heidelberg and at 
liCipzig, where he took his doctor’s degree. In 
1883 he was pnvatdocent at the University 
of Munich and in 1 885 conservator of the 
cabinet of prints. At Breslau, where he was 
appointed assistant professor in 1894, he became 
full professor the next year. He was one of the 
most prominent German art historians of his 
time, and is especially known for his writings 
on nineteenth-century art. His style is bright 
and interesting, with a slight tendency towards 
the journalistic, and his criticism, though sub- 
jective, 18 highly appreciative. His principal 
work 18 (Jeschichte der Malerei des 19ten Jahr- 
hunderts (1893, Eng. trans , History of Modem 
Pointing, now ed , 4 vols , 1907). Another im- 
portant work, written from the psychological 
point of view, is Gesehichte der Malerei (5 vols., 
1899-1902, in English as The History of Paint- 
ing, trans. and ed. by G(?orge Knehii, 2 vols., 
1907) 

MUTI IBIT lYAS, m<)(/t6 ibn e'yas. An 
Arabic poet of the eighth century His father 
was a Palestinian and with Hajjaj against Abd 
Allah ibn Zubair ( q v. ) , but he was himself bom 
at Kufa, and after the fall of the Ommiad dy- 
nasty he became attached to the court of A1 
Mansur, w^here he lemained until his death. He 
is the first representative of the new school of 
Arabic poetry that flourished at Bagdad and is 
characteiized by delicacy, refinement, and frivol- 
ity. Consult: Ignaz Goldziher, Abhandlungen 
zur arahischen Philologic, vol. i (Munich, 1896) ; 
Carl Brockelmanii, Geschichte der arahischen 
Literatur, vol i (Weimar, 1898) ; R A Nich- 
olson, A Literary History of the Ara^hs (New 
York, 1907). 

MU'TIAOSrUS, moo'tl-a'nys, Conradus Ritfus 
( 1471-152()) A German humanist, whose name 
in the vernaeular was Konrad Mut He was 
born at Homberg, studied under Hegius at 
Deventer, then at Erfurt, and for seven years 
in Italy. Thence he brought to Germany the 
idea of a humanistic association or academy, 
and by his letters from Gotha became the centre 
of the Mutiamsehe Bund, which included Justus 
Jonas and Camerarius Although he did not 
make common cause with Luther, Mutianus and 
his followers boldly attacked the abuses of the 
Church, and it seems certain that the Epistolce 
Ohscurorum Virorum (qv.) ow^ed their author- 
ship to this ciicle Consult C. Krause, Der 
Brief weehseJ des Conradus Muticmus (Kassel, 
1885), and Gilbert, Der Briefwechsel des Con- 
radus Mutianus (Halle, 1890). 

MU'TINA. The Roman name of the city of 
Modena ( q v ) . 

MU'TINY . ( from OP., Fr. mutin, mutinous, 
from meute, sedition, from ML. mota, revolt, 
muta, change, from • Lat. mutare, to change ) . 
Mutiny at military law is unlawful opposition 
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or resistance to lawful military authority with 
intent to subvert the same or to nullify or to 
neutralize it for the time. (Winthrop, ift/i- 
tary Law^ p. 892.) In the United States the 
acts constituting mutiny are exciting, caus- 
ing, or joining in any mutiny or sedition in 
any troop, battery, company, party, post de- 
tachment, or guard, and are punishable with 
death or such other punishment as a couit- 
niartial may direct. (Twenty-second Article of 
War ) Ihc punishment of death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may adjudge 
may be inflicted on any person in the naval 
service who commits any of the acts which con- 
stitute mutiny. (Revised Statutes, § 1824.) In 
England an annual act of Parliament passes to 
punish mutiny in the army and navy (See 
Mutiny Act.) Under the British articles 
“every one commits felony, and is liable upon 
conviction thereof to penal servitude for life as 
a maximum punishment, the maximum alterna- 
tive term of imprisonment being three years, 
who maliciously and advisedly endeavors {a) to 
seduce any person serving in His Majesty’s 
forces by sea or land from his duty and al- 
legiance to His Majesty; or {h) to incite or stir 
up any such person to commit any act of mu- 
tiny, or to make or endeavor to make any 
mutinous assembly, or to commit any traitorous 
or mutinous practice whatever.” 

While mutiny is, in general, a concerted pro- 
ceeding, a single officer or soldier may commit 
the offense. It is an offense ])unisliable with 
death for a soldier or officer being piesent at a 
mutiny not to use his utmost endeavor to sup- 
press it, or, having come to the knowledge of a 
mutiny (or intended mutiny), not to give in- 
formation of it to his commanding officer. 
(British and American Articles of War ) 

Acts not characterized by an intent to subvert 
lawful authority, uhile they do not come within 
the legal definition of mutiny, may be regarded 
and punished as conduct tending to mutiny but 
clear ,of the completion or commission of the 
offense. The law makes a distinction between 
mutiny and mutinous conduct, the latter being 
charged, and tried by couit-martial, not under 
the mutiny articles, but as conduct to the preju- 
dice of good order and military discipline. 

Mutiny at Maritime Law is committed when 
there is a usurpation of the authority and com- 
mand of a ship and an overthrow of that of the 
master or commanding officer Any consjiiracy 
to accomplish such an object, or to resist a law- 
ful command of the master for such puipose; 
any endeavor to stir up others of the crew to 
such resistance, is an endeavor to commit a 
levolt within the meaning of the Statute of 
1790. (1 Stat. L, 113; Ahhott’s National Di- 

yest^ 3. Mutiny.) The offense of making a re- 
volt or mutiny on a ship is no longer punishable 
as a capital offense. (Act of March 3, 1835.) 

For United States law on the subject of 
mutiny, see Revised Statutes, § 1324, Arts. 22 
and 23; § 1624, Arts. 4 and 8; H 4956, 5359, 
5360 

MUTINY ACT. An act of the British Par- 
liament passed from year to year, investing the 
crown with powers to regulate the government 
of the army and navy ani^ to frame the articles 
of war. By the Bill of Rights the maintenance 
of a standing army in time of peace, unless by 
consent of Parliament, was declared illegal, and 
from that time the number of troops to be main- 
tained and the cost of the different branches of 


the service have been regulated by an annual 
vote. But Parliament possesses a further and 
very important source of control over the army. 
Soldiers, in time of war or rebellion, being sub- 
ject to martial law, may be punished for mutiny 
or desertion, but the mutiny of Dumbarton’s 
Scottish regiment soon after the Revolution of 
1688 raised the question whether military dis- 
cipline could be maintained in time of peace, 
and it was decided by the courts of law that, in 
the absence of any statute to enforce discipline 
and punish military offenses, a soldier was 
amenable only to the common la\v of the 
country. The authority of the Legislature thus 
became indispensable to the maintonanee of 
military discipline, and m 1089 Parliament 
passed the first Mutiny Act, authorizing, for a 
period of six months, the punishment of de^sew- 
tion by martial law Subsequently this Act 
was passed at the beginning of each sossion and 
by limiting its duration to one year annual 
sessions of Parliament were made indispensable 
In July, 1879, the Mutiny Act and the Articles 
of War were consolidated with a few changes 
into a complete military code called the Army 
Act, passed annually as before. 

MUTSU, mut'si;! or m\itV, Munemitsu, 
Count (1842-97). A Japanese statesman, born 
in Wakayama. He visited Europe in 1871, be- 
came Governor of Kaniigawa when he returned 
to Japan, and in 1874 was made Secietary of the 
Senate. Involved in Saigo’s rebellion, he was 
imprisoned in 1878, but was pardoned in 1882 
In 1885 he traveled in America and Europe. He 
ser\ed as Ambassadoi to the United States in 
1888-90, and then, returning to Japan, held the 
poitfolio of Agriculture and Commerce From 
1892 to 1896 he w’as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the cabinet of Marquis Ito In 1894 he ob- 
tained a treaty with Great Biitain, in which the 
latter gave up the privilege of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in Japan, and for this service he 
was made Count. 

MUTSUHITO, mut'sv-he'td or mij-t’-s^'t6 
See Meiji Tenno. 

MUTTON BIRD. See Shearwater 

MUTTON FISH. 1. A fish of the large, 
widespread group of eelpouts, the eelpout or 
mother of eels {Zoarces anguillans) of the 
North Atlantic coasts Jt feeds upon shellfish, 
may be caught with a hook in the bays nortli 
of Cape Cod, and reaches a weight of six to 
seven pounds. It spawns in late summer and 
produces a few large eggs 2 One of the 
snappers {Nconienis anahs) of the West Indies 
3 One of the rnojarras {Gerres ohsthoatomus) y 
also called Irish pompano See Mojarra 

MUT'TRA. The capital of a district of the 
same name, in the United Provinces, British 
India, 30 miles north WT.at of Agra, on the right 
bank of the Jumna (Map: India, C 3) The 
city extends in crescent form for about IV 2 
miles along the right bank of the river, to 
which access is facilitated from a paved street 
by numerous ghats and chatburahs, ornamented 
with pavilions and temples It is one of the 
great pilgrim resorts of India, and the de- 
votional ablutionary exercises of the mixed 
crowds morning and evening constitute one of 
the characteristic sights of the city. The part 
of the city known as Braj Mandal is sacred to 
the memory of Krishna. Ravines intersect the 
town, though the streets are wider and 
straighter than in most Indian towns. The 
Hardinge, 01 Holi entrance gate, is a notable 
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monument, and the houses of some of the 
wealthier native class are adorned with fine 
sculptures. There are niunerous mosques and 
temples The mosque of Aurungzebe is the 
oldest, dating from 1669. Among interesting re- 
mains are the ruins of Akbar’s fort, centrally 
situated on the river bank, and the observatory 
built by the celebrated astronomer Jey Singh, 
who became Prince of Amber in 1693, still con- 
taining several astronomical instruments. Mod- 
ern features are the museum, with an extraor- 
dinary collection of ancient sculptures un- 
eaithed at Muttra, botanical gardens, the 
Euiopean churches, and the extensive military 
cantonments to the south of the city As early 
as the fourth century Muttra is mentioned as a 
centre of Buddhism As the reputed birthplace 
of Krishna and his brother Balarama, it is 
annually visited by thousands of pilgrims on 
the occasions of its religious festivals. The 
river abounds with turtles, and the streets 
swarm with monkeys, peacocks, parrakeets, and 
sacred bulls, vhich are permitted to loam at 
large, protected and fed by the people. Mut- 
tra anciently was of great importance, and its 
splendor and wealth made it an object of attack 
to the first Afglian invaders , Mahmud of Ghazni 
in 1017 plundered and burned the city and 
carried off idols of gold, siher, and precious 
stones valued at $15,000,000 Tn 1500, 1638, 
1669, and 1756, it again suffered capture and 
spoliation. Since the British occupation in 
1803 it has regained some of its former im- 
portance. Duiing the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
the Sepoys heie muidered their British officers 
and joined the insurgents at Delhi Muttra is 
increasing in commeicial impoitance It is a 
large banking centre, manufactures blank books 
and brass idols, has cotton gins and compresses, 
and has a large trade 111 sugar, cotton, grain, 
and metals Pop, 1901, 60,042, 1911, 58,183 

MTJ'TUALISM (from mutual, from OF 
mutu, from Lat inutuus, reciprocal, from mu- 
tare, to change) That type of symbiosis (qv.) 
in which each symbiont is believed to gam by 
the presence' of the other It has not been ab- 
solutely proved that a case of complete mutual- 
ism exists, though m the root tubercles ( q v ) 
of the Legurninosie the evidence for mutualism 
IB very strong 

MU'TXJLE (Lat. mutulus, bracket, mutule, 
modillion) A rectangular block under the 
corona, or projecting portion, of the cornice of 
the Doric order. One is regularly placed over 
each triglyph and metope. On each mutule are 
worked three rows of six gutter or drops They 
probably represent the heads of the nails by 
which the wooden block ( forerunner of the 
mutule) was fastened in the primitive brick 
and wood style from which the Doric order de- 
veloped. Consult A. Marquand, Oreek Archi- 
tecture (New York, 1909). 

MUTITTJII, mQ'tfl-iim (Lat., loan). A loan 
of any article or commodity for consumption by 
the boi rower, who agrees to return the article 
in kind. The term and the rules governing such 
contracts originated in the Roman law, and were 
adopted into the English and Scots law at an 
early period and became a part of the common 
law. A mutuum is not a true bailment, as the 
article itself is not to be returned; and it does 
not create a debt, as no money payment is to 
be made. The title to the commodity lent passes 
to- the borrower, and therefore it seems like a 
-contradiction in terms to employ the termi- 


nology of bailments to such contracts. It has 
been held in a few States that the delivery of 
gram to a miller for grinding is a contract of 
mutuum, and that the miller is only bound to 
return flour of the same quality that the grain 
delivered would have produced. The important 
effect of this doctrine on such a state of facts 
would be that the miller would still be bound 
to deliver the flour if the gram were destroyed. 
Consult Story, Bailments 
MUY'BBIDGE, Eadweard (1830-1904). A 
photographer whose work made poasible the 
development of the moving picture (qv.) His 
name was originally Edward James Muggeridge. 
Born at Kingston-on-Thames, England, he early 
removed to the United States, where he became 
director of photographic surveys for the na- 
tional government. In 1870, by a senes of 
negatives of a horse trotting, he demonstrated 
that m this kind of movement there is a moment 
when all the feet are off the ground, thus set- 
tling an old controversy. Muybridge made ex- 
periments on the stud-farm of Senator Leland 
Stanford at Palo Alto, Cal , and gradually 
widened the scope of his studies. In 1881 a 
machine invented by him and called the zo- 
ophraxiscope reproduced on a screen horse 
races, the flight of birds, and athletic contests. 
The same year he lectured before the electrical 
congress in Paris, and in London he spoke be- 
fore both the Royal Institution and the Royal 
Society When m England Muybridge lived at 
Kingston, and it was there that he died He 
published* The Horse in Motion (1878) . Ani- 
mal Locomotion (11 vols , 100,000 photographic 
plates, 1887), abridged and divided as immals 
in Motion (1899, 3d ed , 1907) and The Human 
Figure in Motion (1901, 3d ed , 1907) 

MTJYSCA, mu-^'skA A confederacy of South 
American Indians. See Chibcha 

MUZAFFAR ED DIN, mbo-zd'fer 6d den' 
(1853-1907) Shah of Persia, the second son 
of Nasr ed Din (qv ) He was boin at Teheran, 
March 25, 1853 lie was appointed Governor of 
the Province of Azerbaijan, but was recalled for 
failing to suppress an uprising of the Kurds 
Already declared heir apparent during his 
father’s lifetime, Muzaffar ed Dm became Shah 
June 8, 1896, after Nasr ed Din’s assassination 
by a Babi (see Babism) on May 1, In early 
life a fanatical Mohammedan, he showed great 
tolerance as Shall, particularly in his repres- 
sion of an outbreak against the Christian Ar- 
menians at Kazoni m 1899 At his accession 
he further relieved his subjects of the taxes on 
meat and bread and likewise abolished the sys- 
tem of purchase of civil and military positions 
European influences, especially those of the 
English and Russians, were responsible for his 
changed attitude. He visited Europe in 1900, 
1902, and 1905. In 1906 he made the first step 
towards establishing a parliamentary govern- 
ment by summoning a partially elective Na- 
tional Assembly. See Persia. 

MDZAFFARFXJR, mffz'&f-6r-po55r'. The cap- 
ital of a district in Bengal, British India, on 
the right bank of the Little Gandak River, 37 
miles northeast of Patna (Map: India, E 3) 
It is a well-built town with a numerously at- 
tended high school, a college (established in 
1899), and a German mission. In its jail are 
manufactured castor oil, carpets, aloe fibre and 
cloth. Saltpetre is largely mined in the dis- 
trict, and there is a considerable trade in indigo 
and saltpetre. Pop., 1901, 46,617. 
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WdiAXOVA, m\i'zhu-k6-va, Johanna ( 1830- 
99). A Bohemian novelist, known by her pseu- 
donym, Karolina Sv^tld. She was born at 
Prague, and her name was Rott before she mar- 
ried Professor Mu2Ak, After 1868, when her 
first novel, Double Awakening, was published, 
she produced more than 60 works of fiction, 
such as Ldska k hdSnikovi (Poet's Love, 1860) ; 
Prvni GeSka (First Czech Woman, 1861); Ves- 
nicky roman (Village Romance, 1869; Ger. 
trans. by Alexis, 1900) ; Frantvna (1870) ; Kriz 
a potb/ca (The Cross beside the Stream, 1868) ; 
Barbara (1873); besides essays, memoirs, and 
songs Mu^Akovft is at her best in novels and 
sketches dealing with Czech village life Many 
of these have been translated into French, Ger- 
man, and other languages. Her collected works 
appeared at Prague in six volumes (1892-94). 
— Her younger sister, Sofia (Podlipska) 
(1833-97), was a writer of historical romances. 

MXJZIANO, moo'ts^-ii'nO, Gibolamo ( 1528- 
92) An Italian painter of the Mannerist 
school He was horn at Aquafredda, near 
Brescia, whence ho was also called Bressano 
He was a pupil of Girolamo Ilornanino, and 
afterward studied in Venice. Proceeding to 
Rome, he adopted the manner of Michelangelo, 
whose favor he gained by his first painting of 
importance, ‘*The Resurrection of Lazarus," now 
in the Quirinal Palace. He is best known for 
his improvement of mosaics and the foundation 
of the Academy of St Luke, which was largely 
due to his efforts and endowment. He was also 
celebrated among contemporaries for his land- 
scapes Most of his pictures are in the palaces 
and churclies of Rome. Among the best are* 
“Christ Giving the Keys to Peter" and “St. 
Jerome Preaching," both in Santa Maria dcgli 
Angel), and the “Circumcision" in the churdi 
of the Gesil Though an imitator of Michel- 
angelo, he preserved some of the excellences of 
Venetian coloring 

MWERXJ. See Moeko 

MWITTAN-NZIGE, rnwmdn-n’ze'ga. See 
Lake Albert. 

MYA, ml'&. See Clam. 

MYALGIA, ml-ftPji-a (Gk y-vs, my 8, muscle 
•4- dX 7 oy, algos, pain ) . See Rheumatism, 
Muscular. 

MY'ALI'NA (Neo-Lat., dim. of Lat. my a, 
from Gk. /uiJa|, myax, sea mussel, from gi/s, mys, 
muscle, mussel, mouse). A fossil pelecypod 
somewhat resembling in shape a mussel (i/t/- 
tilus), that is very common in the Carbonif- 
erous and Permian rocks, and hence an index 
fossil of those periods The genua is of interest 
also as possibly representing an intermediate 
stage between the Aviculidae and Mytilidae, with 
both of which families it has characters in com- 
mon. 

MYCALE, mik'A-l€ (Lat., from Gk. UvKdXrj, 
MykaU). The ancient name of a mountain, 
now called Hamsun, in south Ionia, Asia Minor 
(Map. Greece, Ancient, E 3). It terminates in 
the promontory of Cape Santa Maria, opposite 
Samos. To the shore of this promontory the 
fleet and army of Xerxes withdrew in 479 uc 
on the news of the approach of a Greek fleet. 
The Greeks under the Spartan King Leotychides 
and the Athenian Xanthippus, father of Peri- 
cles, followed them, landed, and after a severe 
struggle stormed the Persian camp and burned 
the ships, 

MYCEa:iinM (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
myk^s, fungus + h€los, nail, wart). The 


characteristic vegetative body of the true fungi. 
In general it consists of branching, more or less 
interwoven filaments (hypha?), which in some 
cases include a continuous cavity (coenocytic), 
and in other cases have cross walls (septate). 
The mycelium may be very open and delicate, 
or it may be feltlike, or even form a compact 
body, as in lichens. Tlie mycelium establishes 
absorbing connections with its food supply 
(substratum), and when these connections are 
definite and more or less specialized, they are 
called haustona (suckers). In the case of a 
parasite the substratum is either the surface or 
the internal tissues of the host. The mycelium 
also produces vertical branches (sporophores) , 
which in a variety of ways give rise to spores. 
See Fungi 

MYCE'NJE (Lat, from Gk. UvKrivai, Myk§‘ 
nai ) . An ancient city of Greece, on a steep hill 
in the northeast coiner of the Argolic Plain, com- 
manding the passes towards Corinth (Map* 
Greece, Ancient, C 3) It was said to have been 
founded by Perseus and to have been ruled by 
his descendants until they were superseded by 
Pelops. It is celebrated in legend as the capital 
of Agamemnon. Here wa^ laid the scene of the 
terrible story of the house of Atreus, and here 
was stored the wealth of Agamemnon After 
the epic period tin* city seems to have been com- 
letely overshadowed by the power of Argos, 
ut it still preserved a quasi independence, for 
during the Persian wars, wlien Argos was 
friendly to Persia, we hear of 80 Mycenaeans at 
Theimopylie (479 BC.), and along with Tiryns 
it sent 200 men to Platira. Later Mycenie 
joined the Spartan League, but when the Spar- 
tans were occupied by tlie revolt of the Helots, 
in 463 BO, the Argives besieged the city and 
expelled the inhabitants From that time the 
place was the seat of a small village com- 
munity, who in the time of Pausanias showed 
visitors tlie graves of Agame>mnon and his 
household The destruction of the city by the 
Argiv(*s did not greatly injure the massive 
Cyclopean wall, and this fortification, still ])re- 
served to a considerable height, with the Lion 
Gate (qv ), so called from the reliefs on the tri- 
angular slab over the lintel, and the domed 
tomb outside, commonly called the Treasury of 
Atreus, had attracted the attention of archaeolo- 
gists long before Tleinrich Schliemann (qv.) in 
1876 began his excavations. These opened an 
entiiely new field in Greek archieology by the 
discovery just inside the Lion Gate of a care- 
fully inclosed circle, evidently a sacred in- 
closure, within which at a considerable depth 
were five shaft graves, hewn in the rock, and 
containing a nuraiier of bodies, with an extraor- 
dinary mass of gold and silver ornaments, 
swords, and vases. These are now in the Na- 
tional Museum at Athens Over one grave was 
a small circular altar. Since that time the 
Gre(‘k Archieological Society has continued the 
excavations, for the most part through Dr. 
ChrestoB 'I’^sountas, whose accurate and careful 
methods have proved highly successful. Be- 
sides the Treasury of Atreus eight other domed 
tombs and a very large number of smaller rock- 
cut chambers for burial have been opened. 
Within the wall a sixth grave was discovered 
neiir the otheis, the foundation walls of smaller 
houses were laid bare, while near the summit of 
the Acropolis were found the ruins of a palace 
showing great similarity to a palace at Tiryns. 
The discoveries at this site first brought into 
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|)rominence that special period of civili- 

zation which preceded the historic Hellenic cul- 
ture, and hence the name Mycemean has been 
given to this age and civilization For the 
general characteristics of Myccniean art and for 
illustrations, see Arch^olooy, III, Mycc'naan 
Period, Atreus, Tkfasuky of. 

Bibliography. Heinrich Schliemann, My- 
cenae. A Narrative of Researches and Discoveries 
(new ed , New York, 1880); Carl Schuehhardt, 
kchlxemann’s Excavations, translated by Eu- 
genie Sellers (London, 1891); Tsountas and 
Manatt, The Mycenaean Age (Boston, 1897); 
new edition in progress m 1915, H B Hall, 
The Oldest (Jivihzatum of (hccce (Philadelphia, 
1901), William Ridgeway, The Early Age of 
(heoce, vol i (New York, 1907) , K Baedeker, 
Orcccc (4th ICng. ed , Leipzig, 1909), 11. R. 
Hall, The Ancient Ihstoiy of the Ncm East 
(London, 1913); id, rEgcan Archaeology (ib., 
1915) 

MYCENJSAN (mi'se-ne'an) PERIOD. See 
A.RC' 1 1 oEOLOG Y 

MY'CERrNUS. An Egyptian king, the sixth 
of the fourth dynasty Ihs name, written by 
Herodotus as above and by Diodorus as 
Mecheriniis, is, following the Egy^itian form, 
Menkaiira He built a pyramid southwest of 
Ghizeh, the third in size and the hist in point 
of preseivation In it in 1837 were found hia 
stone sarcophagus (afteiward lost at sea) and 
fragments of his woodim eofTin Mycerinus was 
famed foi his piety He is the sub)ect of one 
of the early poems of Matthew Arnold 

MY'CETO'MA, See Madura Foot. 

MY'CETOZO'A (Neo-Lat nom pi, from Gk 
yvKTjs, myJccs, fungus -f- zoon, animal). 

A name given to the Mj^xomyeetes (qv) by 
those who regard them as animals rather than 
plants S('e Protozoa 

MYCONIUS. 8(‘e Mykonius 

MY'COPHYLAX'INS. See Immunut. 

MY'CORRHFZA (N(‘o-Lat, from Gk fivKijs, 
mykes, fungus -f rhiza, root). The whole 

structure formed by the intimate association of 
ceitain fungi with the loots of higlier plants. 
The fungi either grow inside the cells of the 
cortex (endotiophic mycorrhiza) or invest the 
young absorbing poitions of the roots with a 
jacket of intei woven hyphiC (ectotiophic iny- 
corrluza. Fig. b) Recent investigations have 
shown that mycorihizal fungi are vciy wude- 
spread and that tliey* arc* associatcKl wuth per- 
haps more than half of the liiglier plants 
They aie particularly abundant in humus, and 
the conclusion has lieen rc*acht'd tliat a large 
number of humus plants are very much benedi ted 
by their presence, and further, that some plants, 
Bucdi as the Indian pipe, certain oichids, and 
even the European liecH’h tree, are unable to 
complete their normal life evcle in stoilized 
soil. There are apparently all (lc'grc*es of inter- 
dependence between these fungi and higher 
plants, ranging from an occasional tcunpoiary 
infection, through stages wdic're theie is a regu- 
lar annual development of the myeorrluza upon 
many or all of the roots, as sc^cm on such 
forest tiees as many of the oaks, the hickories, 
and the basswood, to very close* and pcipetual 
unions of the tw'O organisms, extending from 
the earliest dcwelopment of the sc'edlmgs 
throughout the entire life of the higher plant 
The English heather {Calluna vulgaris) has 
recently been found to furnish an interesting 
example of highly specialized mycorrhiza. The 


fungus is present in the testa of the seed and 
infects the seedling immediately after germina- 
tion. Should such an infection fail, as in ex- 
perimental steiile cultures, the seedling fail 
to develop roots, although they may live for 
several weeks The fungus persists during the 
entire life of the heather plant and is present 
not only in the roots but also in the stem, 
flow(*rs, and fruit, although limited to the testa 
in the seed. A similar d(‘pendence upon such 
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a, root anfl rootlets of Carpinus httulus. showing the 
coralloid character of mvoorrhiza 

b, end of root of the beech {Fayua nylvaticci), showing 
mat of fungus threads, more highly magnified than a. 

fungi 18 found in many epiphytic orchids, 
most of wdiicli do not thrive in the absence of 
tlie myconhiza, wdiile in many the seedlings 
dev<dop onl)’^ when infected by the fungus This 
exphnns tlie practice among gardeners of sowing 
OTcliid seeds among the roots of orchid plants. 
Several of the myeorrhizal fungi have been iden- 
tified as the mycelial stages of large fleshy 
fungi belonging to the genera Agaiicus, Rua- 
snla, Scleroderma, and Phoma 

The physiological relation between the fungus 
and the higher plants is still veiy imperfectly 
known It is believed that often by its diges- 
tive powers the fungus secures and prepares cer- 
tain foodstuffs, espixdally those* containing 
nitrogen, and tliat eventually the higher plants 
use and benefit by these nitrates The fungus 
may also to a certain extent aid in the ab- 
sorption of the water used by the higher plant. 
Doubtless in many instances, hoAvever, the 
fungus IS simply parasitic upon the roots of its 
host, getting fiom it carbohydrate foods. Con- 
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suit: Frank, Ueher die Terdauung von Pilzen 
abzielende Symhioae der mit endotropUen My- 
korrhizen hegatteten Pflanzen (Berlin, 1891); 
Bernard, “Les orchid^es et leur champignons 
commensaux,’’ in Annales des S&iencea Natnr- 
cUes: Botaniquey rol, ix (9tli series, Paris, 
1909) ; Hans Burgeff, Die Wurzelptlze der 
Orchtdeen (Jena, 1909) ; W. B. McBougall, 
“Mycorrhiza of Forest Trees,” in Amertoan 
Journal of Botany ^ vol. i (Lancaster, Pa, 
1914) ; Rayner, “Obligate Symbiosis in Calluna 
Vulgaris,” in Annals of Botany^ vol. xxix ( Ixm- 
don, 1915). See SyMBioSis 
MY'COSO'ZINS. See Immunity 
MYD'DELTON, or MIDDLETON, Sir Huoh 
(c 1560-1G31 ) . A British contractor, born at 
Galcli Hill, Denbigh, Wales. He became a Lon- 
don goldsmith and banker, engaged in various 
commercial undertakings, and was a member of 
Parliament fiom 1603 to 1028. In 1009 M 5 ^d- 
delton began work on the New River, a canal 
for supplying London with water from springs 
in Hertfordshire. He obtained aid fiom King 
James in the undertaking in 1012, and in tin* 
following year had completed the w^ork The 
project greatly impoverished Myddelton, as it 
letiirned no profit till 1633. He was cieat(*d 
Baronet m 1022. Consult Samuel Smiles, Lucs 
of the Engineers (new ed., London, 1904) 
MYD'RIAT'ICS (Gk. pvdplaaiSf mydrtasiSy 
undue enlargement of the pupil of the eye, -p 
suffix -aUOy pertaining to). Drugs which pro- 
duce dilatation of the pupil of the eye. Many of 
them also produce cycloplegia, i.e , paralysis of 
the ciliary muscle, which controls accommoda- 
tion The principal niydriatics for examination 
of the eye are atropin, homatropin, and cwaine, 
otheis leiis used are hyoscyamiii, duboisiii, da- 
turin, scopolomin, muscarin, mydiin, euphthal- 
inin, and ephednn. Atropin is the typical 

mydriatic, and acts by paralyzing the sphincter 
of the pupil, at the same time stimulating the 
dilator. It paralyzes the ciliary mUscle com- 
pletely. Drugs which contract the pupil an‘ 
called miotics (qv ), 

MYELAT, me'A-lat (Bur., unoccupied coun- 
try ) . A division of Burma, India, comprising 
10 of the southern Shan States Total area, 
.3723 square miles. The region is sparsely 

populated. Tlie chief industry is the cultiva- 
tion of rice and sugar cane. Pop , 1901, 119,41.5 
MYELI'TIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. fiveUsy 
myelos, marrow). An inflammation of the sub- 
stance of the spinal cord which may be limited 
to the white or the gray matter or involve the 
whole cord or isolated portions of it When the 
white matter is inflamed with the meninges it 
IB called cortical myelitis; when the gray mat- 
ter only is afi'ected it is known as central myeli- 
tis. The disease may extend transversely, or 
may jnoceed m an upward or downward direc- 
tion. Tlie causes are, in general, injuries of 
various kinds, exposure, and overexertion; the 
infectious diseases, such as measles, typhus 
fever, and smallpox, rheumatism or syphilis, 
mercurial or arsenical poisoning; and caries or 
tumors of the spine or the cord itself. The 
symptoms depend upon the extent and location 
of the inflammatory process. A transverse 
myelitis, e.g., produces paraplegia, or com- 
plete paralysis of all the voluntary muscles 
wliose nerve fibres arise from nuclei below 
the seat of the lesion. There are rectal and 
vesical paralysis, girdle pains, bedsores, and 
distill bances of sensation Treatment is en- 


tirely symptomatic. The prospects of recovery 
are bad in “myelitis, particularly in the ascend- 
ing form and that variety involving the trophic 
centres. In some mild cases the patients re- 
cover c(unpletely, in others only partly. 

In children a specific form of the disease at- 
tacks the anterior horns of the gray matter 
(when it is called poliomyelitts, or infantile 
spinal paralysis). See Poliomyelitis 

MY'EB, Albert James (1827-80) An 
American army oflicer and meteorologist, born 
at Newburgh, N. Y He graduated at Hobart 
College and took his degree in medicini' at tlie 
Buffalo Medical College in 1851 In 1854 he 
was appointed assistant surgeon in the United 
States army and was assigned to Texas, wliere 
he first developed his celebrated signal system of 
flags by day and torches by night, w^hieli after- 
ward came into general use In 1800 he was 
commissioned inaior and made chief signal oflicer 
of the armjL On tlie outbreak of the Civil War 
he was made signal oflicer on the staff of General 
Butler and afterwaid on that of General Mc- 
Clellan, and was successively brevetted lieuten- 
ant colonel, colonel, and brigadier general, his 
last promotion being for distinguished services 
in organizing, instructing, and commanding the 
signal corps of the army and for especial service 
on Oct 5, 1864, at Allatoona, Ga., where his 
signal system enabled tlie apparently doomed 
garrison to summon assistance from tlie main 
array On July 28, 1800, he was made colonel in 
the regular army and chief signal officer In 
1870 the signal corps, under his direction, com- 
menced observing and giving notice by telegraph 
of the approach and force of storms on the north- 
ern lakes and seacoast, at the military posts in 
the interior, and at other points in tlie States and 
Territories. In 1873 Myer organized, and there- 
after promoted, international simultaneous daily 
meteorological observations, puhlislied as daily 
bulletins with maps He jiublished A Manual of 
Bignals for the United Btates Army and Navy 
(1868)^ A short time before his death he was 
promoted to the full rank of brigadier general of 
the United States army. 

MYER, Fort. See Fort Myer 

MY'ERS, Cortland (Roosa) (1864- ). 

An American Baptist clergyman. He was born 
at Kingston, N Y , graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Rocliester in 1887 and from the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary in 1890, and served as 
pastor of the First Church, Syracuse, N Y 
(1890-93), of the First Church, Brooklyn (1893- 
1909), and thereafter of Tremont Temple, Boston 
He recen ed the degree of D D. from Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, in 1899 His writings in- 
clude. The Best Place on Earth (1893) , .4wen- 
can duns {189H) ; Why Do Men not Go to Church? 
(1899); Making a Life (1900, 2d ed , 1913), 
The New Evangelism (1903), The Boy Jesus 
(1908); Real Prayer (1911), MLen Heaven 
Touched the Earth (1912). 

MYERS, Frederic William Henry (1843- 
1901). An English poet and essayist, born Feb 
0, 1843, at Keswick, where his father was in- 
cumbent of St John’s Church. He was edu- 
cated at Cheltenham and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, graduating with distinction and gaining 
a fellowship in his college (1865) His taste 
for poetry was shown in his boyhood He 
delighted in Homer, ASschylus, Lucretius, in 
fragments of Sappho, and in Pindar Before 
quitting school he had learned all Vergil by 
heart. He was for many years inspector of 
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schools. In 1882 he took an active part in 
founding the Society for l^sychical Research, of 
which he became president He died in Rome, 
Jan 17, 1901. The verse of Myers, which be- 
longs mostly to an early period, comprises St. 
Paul (1867) ; Poems (1870) , Renewal of Youth 
( 1 882 ) In these collections are pieces of rare 
beauty, which give the author one of the first 
places among the lesser poets. Myers undoubt- 
edlv wrote somi* of the finest essays of his time 
in Essays Classical and Modern (1883) and in 
Science and a Future Life (1893) He also pre- 
pared for the “English Men of Letters Series’* an 
admirable Life of Wordsworth (1881) His work 
in psychical research is represented by his con- 
tributions to tlie Phantasms of the Living 
(1886), which embodied the first considerable 
results of the labors of the Society for Psychical 
Research After his death appeared a book on 
the evidences of immortality entitled Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Deaths 
edited by R Hodgson and A. Johnson (London, 

1903) , and Fragments of Prose and Poetry 
(1904). Consult the Athenceum (London, Jan. 
26, 1901) , A C Benson, 77ir Leaves of the Tree 
(New York, 1911). 

MYERS, Henry L (1862- ). An Ameri- 

can legislator He was born in Cooper Co , Mo., 
was educated 111 local schools, and practiced law 
at Booiiville and West Plains, Mo , from 1885 
to 1893 Moving to llaniilton, Mont, in the 
latter yi'ar, he was jirosecuting attorney for 
Ravalli County in 1895-99, Democratic member 
of the Montana Senate from 1899 to 1903, and 
district judge of the fourth judicial district of 
Montana in 1907-11 H(‘ was elected United 

States Senator for the term 1911-17. 

MYERS, Jerome (1867- ). An Ameri- 

can figure and landscape paliitei He was born 
in Petersbuig, Va., and studied at tlic art school 
of Cooper ITnion and the Art Students League, 
New York Myers is best known for his street 
scenes of New York, especially of the lower East 
Side. His ex{‘Cution is careful, with moderate 
color schemes and little contrast of light and 
shade. An example of his vork is “The Night 
Mission,” in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

MYERS, Philip Van Ness (1846- ). 

An American histoiian, born at Tribes’ Hill, 
N. Y. He graduated at Williams College in 
1871 and studied at Yale Law School (1873-74). 
After two yeais in fhiropc he returned to the 
United States and became president of Farmers’ 
College, Ohio, in 1879. Fiom 1890 to 1900 he 
was piofessor of history and political economy 
at tlie ITniversity of Cincinnati, where he was 
also dean of the academic faculty in 1895-97. 
His publications include Life and Nature under 
the Tropics (1871); Remains of Lost Empires 
(1875) , Aneient History (1882, rev. ed , 1904) , 
Medieval and Modern History (1889, new ed., 
1905); Ocncral History (1889, rev. ed , 1906); 
The Eastern Nations and Greece (1890; rev ed., 

1904) , History of Rome (1890); History of 
Greece (1897) , Rome: Its Rise and Fall (1900; 
new ed., 1905) ; The Middle Ages (1902) , The 
Modem Age (1903); History as Past Ethics 
(1913). Certain of his works became standard 
textbooks m high schools and colleges. 

MYHRMAN, m^r'man, David Wilhelm 
(1866- ). A Swedish Orientalist, born in 

Tuna, Kalmar. In 1892 he went to America and 
studied at Chicago University and at Harvard. 
In 1902, having taken the degree of Ph.D at Leip- 
zig, he was appointed docent in Assyriology at 


Upsala. Besides articles contributed to encyclo- 
paedias and periodicals he published: The Lahartu- 
Texts (1902) ; Vr habyloniemas och assyriernas 
reiigionshtteratur (1908) ; Kit&h mu‘ld an-nYam 
(1908), Aramaic Incantation Text (1910);, 
Babel och Bihel (1911) ; Nouveaux noms propres 
(1911) ; Babylonian Hymns and Prayers (1911) ; 
Tusen natter och en natt (1912) ; Upptdcktema 
i Bahylonien och Assyrien (1913) He was co- 
editor of Bahylomca (Paris) and Babylomam 
Expedition (University of Pennsylvania). 

MYIASIS, mi-yh'sTs (Neo-Lat., from Gk. geta, 
myiay fly) A medical term for the state of being 
infested with the larvie of dipterous insects A 
rather large number of flies may infest human 
beings in this way, and the disease has been di- 
vided according as the larvae are found in the 
skin, m the ear, in the conjunctiva, m the in- 
testines, in the mucous membranes, in the nose, 
or in wounds The most common form is the 
presence of the larvae of flesh flies, or blowflies, 
in open and neglected wounds. In certain por- 
tions of the United States, the screw-worm fly 
{Lucilia maccllaria) deposits its eggs or larvae 
not only in open sores upon the bodies of men and 
women, but many cases are on record where the 
eggs have been deposited in the nostrils of per- 
sons sleeping exposed in the daytime These flies 
are especially apt to be attracted by an oflensive 
catarrhal condition Scores of maggots have 
been taken from the nasal passages of such in- 
dividuals, and a complete destruction of the soft 
palate has been brought about in this way The 
European flesh fly known as Sarcophila wohlfarti 
has been reared from larvae found in numbers in 
the nasal cavities and in the ear of man. Lu- 
cilia nobilis of Europe has also been reared from 
the ear of a man, causing extensive discharges 
and much putrefaction. The bluebottle fly {CaL 
liphora vomitoria) sometimes causes nasal my- 
iasis, and the common flesh fly {Sarcophaga car- 
naria) has been reared from larvte found in the 
nasal passages There are also cases of myiasis 
of the vagina. In all of these instances the flies 
are either Sarcophagidae or Muscidae, and the 
adults were attracted to putrid or st'ptic wounds 
or to an offensive or purulent discharge from the 
body, depositing their eggs or larva? therein. In- 
ternal myiasis is nearly always caused by the 
larvae or flies of the family Anthomyiida' These 
flies deposit their eggs in spoiled vegetables, 
which are afterward eaten in the raw state, as 
m salads The larvae of several species have been 
passed while still alive, and frequently cause in- 
testinal disturbances of a more or less serious 
chaiacter. Homalomyia canicularisy eg, has 
several times been reared in this way In the 
family Sepsida? the common cheese maggot (larva 
of Piophila casei)y taken into the stomach with 
old cheese, has been found alive in excreta, hav- 
ing passed through the entire alimentary canal. 
Cutaneous myiasis, aside from that of open 
wounds, 18 produced by several of the botflies 
of the family CEstndae. In tropical regions there 
are one or more species of the genus Dermatobiay 
which may lay their eggs upon the skin of human 
beings, the resulting maggot forming a pus sac 
below the surface of the skin and, if undisturbed, 
reaching its full growth in this situation. Such 
cases as this are not uncommon among the un- 
clothed inhabitants of tropical countries, and 
persons while bathing occasionally become in- 
fested. The best known of these human botflies 
is Dermatohia cyaneiventrtSf common in South 
America 
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IffYKCVNIXTS (properly Mekum), Friedrich 
(1490-1546). A German theologian of the Ref- 
ormation. He was horn at Lichtenfels in Upper 
Franconia. At 19 he entered a Franeiwcan elois- 
.ter at Annaberg and m 1516 became a priest. 
In the following year Mykonius embraced Lu- 
ther’s teachings, and about 1524, as pastor of a 
church at Gotha, became one of the leaders of 
the Reformation. He rendered especially valu- 
able service in Thuringia and, after 1539, in 
Leipzig, by reviving the primitive custom of 
episcopal visits to the different churclies He 
attended several of the confeiences of the Ref 01 - 
mation period and in 1538 was sent to England 
to discuss the articles of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. MykoniuH^ Hisioria Reformat wnis (1517- 
42), which contains much autobiographic mat- 
ter, was published in 1715. Consult Lcdderhose, 
Frtedrich Mykomus (Gotha, 1864), and the 
biography by Meurer in his Altmter det lutheri- 
schen Kirohe (Leipzig, 1864). 

MYKONIUS, Oswald (1488-1552). A Swiss 
reformer and friend of Zwingli Ilis real name 
was Oswald Geislilialer. He was born at Lu- 
cerne, studied and tauglit at Basel, then lived 
for three years (1516-19) at Zuneh. After 
teaching at Lucerne and Einsiedeln he returned 
to Zurich (1523) About 1532 Mykonius became 
pastor at Basel, and was soon elected to succeed 
OEcolampadius as antistes of the distiiei and 
professor of theology, a choice which met with 
Erasmus’ disapproval. His great labor was the 
reform of the Swiss schools In theology he 
mediated the views of Luther and Zvvingh on the 
nature of tlie Lord’s Supper, and finally came to 
a mystic interpretation of it He wrote De H 
ZtvmgUv yUa et Ohitu (1532) and a commen- 
tary on Mark’s Gospel (1538). Consult Ilagen- 
bach, OeJcolampad und Oswald Mylxomus, die 
Reformatoren liaseh (Elberfeld, 1859). 

MYLIT'TA. The name of a Babylonian god- 
dess, according to Herodotus (1, 131, 199). She 
is identified with Aphrodite In her honor 
sacred piostitution is practiced. When a 
stranger throws his money into the lap of the 
woman he has chosen, he utters a prayer that 
Mylitta may be with her. Mylittu is Muhttu, 
from Mu’alliattu, probably identical with He- 
brew mcyalledeth (midwife), and designates 
Isbtar (q V. ) as the goddess assisting women in 
childbirth. It is not a corruption of Belit, as lias 
been often supposed Consult. P tfensen, Die 
Kosmologie der Babylonier (Strassburg, 1890); 
Zimmern, in Eberhard Schradei, Die Kcihn- 
schrifien und das Alte Testament (3d ed., Ber- 
lin, 1902) , E. S. Hartland, “Concerning the Rite 
at the Temple of Mylitta,” in Anthropological 
Essays (Oxford, 1907). 

MYLIUS-EEICHSEN, mijiai-vs-a'riK-sen, 
Ludvig (1872-1907). A Danish author, eth- 
nologist, and explorer, born at Viboig. With 
Count FTarald Moltke and K Rasmussen (qv.) 
he foimed the Danish literary expedition (1902- 
04) to West Greimland, and in the early stages 
(1902) discovered near Evigheds Fund two ice- 
free mountain ranges. Later the party proceeded 
to Cape York and tor 10 months lived native 
fashion with the Eskimo. The return journey 
of the expedition to Upernivik across the ice of 
Melville Bay w^as the first ^sledge crossing on 
record As commander of the Danmark expedi- 
tion (1905-07) Mylius-Enehsen undertook and 
carried out the task — considered by many to be 
impossible — of exploring and charting the entire 
coast line of unkuowm northeast Greenland by 


three months' field w^ork. The expedition made 
sledge journeys of more than 4000 miles, exceed- 
ing the record of any other single Arctic force. 
The main travel, excluding duplications, of Koch 
was some 1250 miles, and that of Mylius- 
Eriehsen must have exceeded 1000 miles. Their 
explorations showed that Peary’s chart of a 
coast trending southeast from Navy Cliff was 
radically ineoriect Instead, the shore ran to 
the northeast, adding about 100,000 Bijuare miles 
to Greenland and extending it about halfway 
from Navy Cliff — where the maps wrongly placed 
Greenland Sea — to Spitzbergen. Mylius-Erieh- 
sen’s own exploration diHelo8c*d the nonexistence 
of Peary’s Channel, and thus established the 
continuity of Greenland from Cape Farewell, 
60® N , to the most northern land ever reached, 
83® 39' N He also discovered and explored the 
great fiords of Denmark, Hagen, and BrOnlund. 
Misled by existing maps, Mylius-Ei ichsen wuth 
Hagen and Brbnlund so prolonged his jour- 
ney that a return to the ship was impossible, 
and they perished of starvation, exhaustion, 
and cold. M^ liiis-Erichsen’s observation jour- 
nals, left at Denmark Fiord, were brought to 
Citpenhagen by E]nar Mikkelsen (qv ) m 1912. 
Mylius-Ericlisen wrote Tateie (1898), a drama, 
}cst/ydcr (1000), tales, Den jydskc Bede for 
og nu (1903); Ishhnk (1904), poems from 
Greenland, Oronland (1906), Report on non- 
existence of Pcarv Channel in Alcddclelscr om 
Oronland, vol xli (1913), edited by E]nar 
Mikkelsen. Consult* Achton Friis, Danmark^ 
Erpvditionen til Gronlands Aordo^tkxfst (1909) , 
(Jieely, True Talts of Arctic Jletoxsm (New 
York, 1912) ; Rasmussen, People of the Polar 
^01 111 (Philadelphia, 1908), G C. Amdrup, 
Report on the Denmark Eirpedxtion to the North- 
Ea^t Coast of Oreeitland (Copenhagen, 1913). 

MY'LODON (Neo-Lat., from MGk. pv\6bovt, 
mylodous, molar, from Gk iuvXt}, mylS, mill, mill- 
stone -f* ddovs, odous, tooth). A gigantic extinct 
edentate mammal, allied to Megatherium and 
Meqalonyx, found in the Pleistocene deposits of 
North and South America See Megatherium 

MY'NA, or MFNA BIED (Hind, mama, 
starling) A member of any one of scveial 
closely allied genera in the stalling family 
Stiirnida*. The common myna {Acridotheres 
trisHs) is abundant thioiighout the Indian re- 
gion, and has been introduced into the Hawaiian 
Islands and elsewdiere where it thrives. It is 
10 inches long, has the upper parts, breast, and 
sides 1)1 own, head and neck black, while there 
is a bare patch of yellow behind the eye. The 
wings are bound with white, the low^'er parts 
are white, and the bill is yellow. It is a ground- 
living species, going in large flocks and feeding 
on insects The myna has a great vane^ty of 
notes, some harsh, others pleasing. The loosely 
built nest is placed in a hole in a house or a 
tree, five ego-s aie laid See Hill Myna. 

MY NOVEL; OE VAEIETIES IN ENG- 
LISH LIFE. A novel by E Bulwer-Lytton 
(1853) The story, told by P. Caxton, is partly 
of Hazeldean and partly of Ijondon. The prin- 
cipal hero is Harley L’Estrangc, witty and bril- 
liant, the friend of Squire Hazeldean. 

MYNSTEE, myn'ster, Jacob Peter (1776- 
1854). A Danish bishop, born in Copenhagen. 
He graduated with honors and was pastor at 
Spjellerup (1802-11). In essays, sermons, and 
treatises he declared open war on lationalism. 
As chaplain m Copenhagen (’1811-28) he gath- 
ered large congregations and won fame. He re- 
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ftiaed a professorship in Christiania and tutor- Laval University, He entered the Quebec civil 
ship to the Crown I'rince, gained the doctorate service and later became an official in the de- 
in theology (1815), and became royal confessor partment of the Provincial Secretary. In 1908 
and pastor of the royal castle (1828). Ills he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Betragtmnger over dc kriatelige Trofticprdomme Canada, which awarded him a diploma of honor 
(1833) was very extensively read. In 1834 he for his literary work. He published: Une fSte 
was appointed Bishop of Zealand. The move- de Noel sous Jacques Cartier (1888, 3d ed , 
ment started by (Irundtvig and the (dinstian 1911) ; William Phipps devant Quebec, 

laity for greater freedom within the Church he l<i90 (1893), M de la Colombii^ne, orateur 
tried, without success, to check. Consult H H. (1898); Noels annem de la NouvcAle France 
L Schwanenflugel, -A. (2 vols., Copen- (1899, 2d ed , 1909), Frontenac et ses amis 
hagen, 1900 01). (1002); Dialogues du pageants, repr^'svnUs aux 

MY'OCARDI'TIS (Neo-Lat, from myocar- fStes du Tricentenaire de Qu<^hcc en J90H (1008). 
dium, from Gk. fivs, mys, muscle, mouse -f MYRES, mTrz, John Linton (18t)9- ) 

KapUa, kardia, heart). An inflammatory affec- An English classical scholar, born at Preston, 

turn of the wall of the hcait It is a term fiist Lancashire. He was educated at Winchestei . 

used by Sobernheim m 1837 Acute myocarditis School and at New College, Oxford, was tutor 
IS considered as an inflammation due to infer- at Christ Church (1895-1907), professor of 
tion. It is a disease secondary to typhoid fever, Greek and lecturer in ancient geography at the 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, cerebrospinal menin- University of Liverpool (1907-10), and then 
gitis, variola, ervsipclas, malaria, rheumatism, professor of ancient history at Oxford. He 
influenza, or septicamiia Chronic myocarditis, traveled much in Greece and Asia Minor, and 
an insidious affection, pathologically an “intei- m 1804 conducted excavations in Cyprus. In 
stitial fibrosis,” is due to sclerosis of the coro- addition he devoted much attention to anthro- 
nary arteries, which supply the heart muscle with pologieal studies. His publications include- A 
blood. See Heart, Diseases of Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum (1899), with 

MY'OLEM'MA (Neo-Lat , from Gk. /XUS, w?/.*?, Dr Ohnefalsch-Richter ; A History of Rome 
muscle -f X^/x/xa, lemma, skin) See Muscle (1902); The Da urn of History (1911), Metro- 
AND Muscular Iissue, titriated Voluntary politan Museum, of Art' Handbook of the 
Muscles. Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus 

MYOMA, mt-f/m^. See Tumor (1914); and papers on Mediterranean anthro- 

MY'O MANGY. See Superstition. pology, arelueology, and geography in various 

MY'OMOR'PHA. See Kodentia. learned periodicals 

MY'OPHO'RIA. A genus of important Tri- MYR'IAP'ODA (Neo-Lat. nom pi., from 
assic fossils, with smooth or radially 8eulptur(*d MGk. fivpidnovs, myriopous, having ten thousand 
shells and strong radical ridge extending hack- feet, from Gk. yvpLoi, myrioi, ten thousand -f- 
ward from the beaks There are two teeth in ttous, pous, foot). A class of arthropods resem* 
one and three teeth in the other valve T’le ))ling annelids in tlieir lengthened form and in 
genus forms a connecting senes fiom the the great number of equal, or nearly equal, seg- 
Permian schizodus to the highly seulptuicd and ments of which the 
beautiful trigonias of the Jurassic and Creta- body is composed, 
ceous periods. See Pelecypoda but in most of 

MYOPIA, ml-o'pl-d (Neo-Lat., from Lat. tbeir other cliar- 
myops, from Gk. avuxf, shortsighted, from ymiv, actors more nearly 

myein, to close -f- ops, eye). Short sight, agreeing with in- 

A form of ametropia due to the fact tliat the sects, among which 
anteroposterior axis of the eyeball is too long they were ranked 
Parallel rays of light, therefore, are not brought by the earliei nat- 
to a focus on the retina, but in front of it, uValists They dif- 
formmg ciiclcs of diffusion on the retina for from insects 

False or functional myopia may be brought and all other ^ 
about by spasm of the ciliary muscle, conical arthropods in the forms of myriapods 

cornea, or swelling of the lens in incipient fact that the pos- L Geophilua 2, Polydeamus. 
cataract. Myopia may be congenital, or may tenor segments of 

develop m weakly children from excessive ap- the body bear jointed locomotor appendages, 
plication to study Artists, engravers, students. In addition to then affinities with insects, 
and others using the eyes constantly for near myriapods are wormlike and some of them aug- 
work are often myopic. Excessive degrees of gest relations with the thysanurans. They have 
myopia are not unattended wnth dangers, among a distinct head, but there is no distinction of 
which may be enumerated detacliment of the the other segments, as in insects, into thorax 
retina, the development of squint, vitreous opaci- and alxlomen. They have simple or compound 
ties, changes in the choroid and retina, and seri- eyes; a few are destitute of eyes. They have 
ous impairment of vision, even wlien correcting antennae like those of insects. The mouth* is fur- 
lenses arc Morn In what is termed malignant nished with a complex masticating appaiatus, 
or progressive myopia tlie vitreous may become m some resembling that of some insects in a 
fluid, the lens dislocated, and the wdiole eyeball larval state, in otheis similar to that of crus- 
soft, total blindness being the ultimate result taocans. Respiration is carried on through 
See Sight, Defects of minute pores or spiracles placed on each side 

MY'OSIN. See Gixibulins. along the entire length of the body, the air 

MY'OSI'TIS (frftm Gk. /xDs, rhys, gv6s, myos, being distributed by innumerable ramifying air 
muscle -f- itis) See Muscle, Diseases of. tubes to all parts. In most parts of their in- 

MY'OSO'TIS. See Foroet-me-not. ternal organization the myriapods resemble in- 

MY^BANB, Ernest (1854- ). A Cana- sects, although a decided inferiority is exhibited, 

dian author. He was born in the city of Quebec particularly in the less perfect concentration 
and was educated at Quebec Seminary and at of the nervous system. The resemblance Is 
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greater to insects in their larval than in their 
perfect state. 1’he body of the myriapods is 
protected by a hard chitinous covering. The 
number of segments is various, seldom fewer 
than 24, although in some of the genera they 
are consolidated together in pairs, so that each 
pair, unless closely examined, might be consid- 
ered as one segment bearing two pairs of feet. 
Tile legs of some of tlie lower kinds, as Julus^ 
are very numerous, and may be regarded as in- 
termediate between the bristle-like appendages 
which serve many annelids as organs of locomo- 
tion and the distinctly articulated legs of in- 
sects. In the higher myriapods, as IScolopcndra, 
the legs are much fewer, and articulated like 
those of insects. Some of them feed on decaying 
•organic matter, chiefly vegetable , those of higher 
organization are carnivorous. The myriapo<i8 
do not undergo marked metamorphoses, but the 
young greatly resemble the adults, although 
some of them are at first quite destitute^ of feet , 
and, contrary to what takes place in insects, the 
body becomes more elongated as maturity is ap- 
proached; the number of segments and of feet 
increase. 

Myriapods are widely distributed and are rep- 
resented in almost every part of the earth 
They flourish in moist and dry, hot and cold 
climates. Like other widely distributed ani- 
mals, they show gieat variation in size and 
color, ranging from microscopic size to a length 
of more than 6 inches. Some of the ^fuhdae and 
Polydesmidae of the tropics are beautifully and 
brilliantly colored. Some of the species of 
Qcophxlus are phosphorescent. Most myriapods 
inhabit dark and obscure places. Some of the 
cave-inhabiting species from Wyandotte and 
Bradford caves in Indiana aie described by 
Packard as light in coloi, and those from the 
latter cave have rudimentary eyes. Tlie organs 
of defense throughout the class vary greatly. 
In the centipedes the large claws, supplied with 
poison from a gland, are weapons of oflense and 
defense. The millipedes, on the other hand, 
rely for defense on an acid secretion from cer- 
tain glands. Other forms are hairy or bristly. 
Hairiness was the most common mode of defense 
among fossil myriapods. 

A fossil bristled myriapod has been found in 
America in Paleozoic strata, and two sj>ecies 
have been found 111 tlie Old Bed Sandstone of 
Scotland. The highest vetebiates in this de- 
posit arc fishes, and the highest plants are 
conifers. The Paleozoic species, alxmt 40 in 
number, all belong to an extinct order (Aiclii- 
polypoda), and most of them were of gigantic 
size. Later fossil myriapods, eonternpoianeous 
with giant fossil Amphibia, occur in the coal 
measures One of these forms from Illinois ap- 
proaches very closely the Julidae of to-day. Only 
one species has been found in the chalk layers, 
but in Tertiary and recent times plentiful re- 
mains have been found. The majority of these 
belong to the Chilognatha and Chilopoda. They 
have been found in the gypsum of France, in the 
brown coal of Germany, and in the Green River 
formation of North America. Amber has also 
yielded several species. 

Classification. The class Mvriapoda is now 
divided into five orders, the (^hilognatha or Dip- 
lopoda, the Chilopoda or Syngnatha, the Sehizo- 
tarsia, the Syraphyla, and the Pauropoda. To 
the Chilopoda belong the common thousand-legs 
of the family Julidae, as well as the representa- 
tives of seven other families, all of which hear 


two pairs of legs to each of the body segments 
except the first three. Veiloef states that the 
males of some of the Julidap undergo certain 
seasonal changes. In the spring and autumn 
the form of the legs and other organs changi^s. 
These seasonal changes are correlated with the 
sexual condition of the JiHiifi, just as the males 
of certain birds and fishes show a brighter 
coloration and other changes at the breeding 
season. Julns will feed freely 111 captivity if 
the earth is kept at the proper moisture and 
proper food is furnished plentifully They will 
thrive on grass, leaves, and bits of apple and 
pear. The eggs arc numerous, from 60 to 100 
being deposited at a laying. The female forms 
a re(‘eptacle for the eggs some distance below 
the surface of the ground It is in the shape 
of a hollow sphere and , is composed of little 
pellets of mud, which are molded by her jaws 
and front legs The nest is perfectly smooth 
within, but the outside is rough and shows the 
pellet composition. In the top of the sphere 
a small opening is left until the eggs are laid 
The hole is then plugginl up with earth and the 
eggs are left to chance. The chilopods havi* 
many-)oint(‘d antenna; and only one pair of legs 
to each joint To this group belong the huge 
tropical centipedes of the family Scolopendrida* 
and the long slender Geophilidae, as widl as the 
Lithobilida? and Notophilida*. 

The order Schizotarsia contains but a single 
family, the Rcutigenda', of which the common 
household centipede of the United States {Scuti- 
gera fotceps) is a familial example This crea- 
tuie, although viewed with horror by careful 
housekeepers, pre^ys upon house flies and small 
cockroaches, and is by no means an entirely un- 
desirable denizen of households It is prevalent 
in the Southern States, and extends as far noith 
as the Hudson River Valley The oidei Sym- 
phyla contains the single family Scolopcndrel- 
lidie, winch have a great resembiance to certain 
of the Thysanura among the insects The ordei 
J^auropoda consists of the single family Pauro- 
podida*, 'which contains only three genera The 
type genus, PauropuSy a curious crustacean-like 
form, was first drscoveicd by Lord Avebury (Sir 
dohn Lubbock) in hrs kitchen garden in 1866 

Consult* S H Seudder, “Systematic Review 
of our Pri'sent Knowledge of Fossil Insects, In- 
cluding Myriapods and Arachnids,” in United 
states geological Purvey y Bulletin No d/ 
(Washington, 1886) ,0 11 Bollmaii, “Mynapoda 
of North America,” in United ^tate^ National 
Museumy Bulletin No (ib, 1893), F G 
Sinclair, in Cambridge Natural History y vol. v 
(London, 1895). See Ckntipede. 

HYBICA, ml-ri'ka. A genus of Asiatic and 
North American shrubs, Rt*t3 Candleberby. 

MYRI'NA. The name of an ancient city on 
the island of Lemnos (qv.). 

MYRIS'TIC ACID (fromNeo-Lat Myristicay 
from Gk. pvpLorriKoSy myristikosy suitable for 
anointing, from fivpl^etvy myrizciny to anoint, 
from fivpovy myiony unguent) A satuiated crys- 
talline fatty acid, CisH., COOH, found in nut- 
meg, the seed of Myristica fragrans, growing on 
the Molucca Islands and cultivated in tropical 
countries. It occurs in the form of a glyceride 
in the fat of the nutmeg, or 'nutmeg butter. It 
has also been found in small quantity among 
the products of the saponification of spermaceti 
and of the fatty matter of milk, and hence this 
organic acid is one of those which are common 
to both the animal and vegHablc kingdoms 
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ICTB'ICECO^CHOIIY (from Gk. fivpuyj^, myr- 
m€aOt ant -f choredf 1 wander). A type 

of plant distribution m which the seeds or fruit 
are conveyed by ants. It was formerly sup- 
posed that the ants mistook the seeds for their 
owh pupa and hence conveyed them to their 
nests Further investigation has shown that 
certain oil bodies or elaiosomes attiact the ants 
and are used by them for food. More than 150 
species of European plants are known to have 
seeds possessing these bodies, and hence trans- 
ported by ants. 'Ihe record distance of trans- 
portation seems to be 20 to 70 meters, and a 
single colony of ants will convey many thousand 
seeds duiing the season. 

MYB'MECOPH'ILY. See Myrmecopiiytes. 

MYRMECOPHYTES, m6r'm6-k6-fit8 ( from 
Gk. myrmCXy ant + (pvTop, phytoriy plant), 

or Myrmecopiiilous Pla.nts Plants in which 
there are symbiotic relations between the plants 
and ants Typical myrmecopiiytes aie most 
commonly found in the tropics, and piesent 
peculiai ities that arc hai d to explain in a purely 
scientific way. In some cases ants cut olF leaves, 
take them to tlieir nests, and laise crops of 
fungi til at serve them as food In otlier cases, 
as in the famous South American Ceciopia, ants 
live in peculiar chambers within the plant, and 
feed upon products that appear to be useless so 
far as any oth(*r purpose is concernejd They 
appear, on the othei hand, to defend the plants 
in which they dwell against leaf -cutting ants 
and other enemies The relation here outlined 
18 one of the most remarkable known types of 
symbiosis. Tlie terms “myrmecopliily” and 
“myrmecophilous” should be discarded for 
“myrniecophytism” and ^‘myrmecophytic.*’ See 
Cecropia , Mykmecoc'iiory , Syaikiosib 

MYRMID'ONES (Lat., from Gk 
In the Jliady the Achaans of Phthiotis, in the 
south of Thessaly, ruled by King Peleus and led, 
to the Trojan VVar by his son Achilles Later 
writeis discovered an eponymous hero, Myr- 
midon, son of Zeus and Eurymedusa and fathei 
of Actoi, tlie husband of /Egina, daughter of 
Asopus, who was by Zeus the motlier of ^acus. 
For ZEacus Zeus changed the ants {pvpfnjKeSy 
myrmCLcs) on the island of Angina to men, when 
its people had died of a plague, and this race 
latir wandered to Thessaly, The story is evi- 
dently due to th(‘ resemblance winch the Greeks 
saw between the woids “Myrmidones” and “myr- 
inekcs ” Modern scholars have thought that the 
Myrmidones w^eiit from Thessaly to Angina. 

MYKOB^ALAN (Lat. myrobalanurn, from 
Gk. fivpo^dXapoSy myrobaJanos, from pvpovy myrony 
unguent + ^dXapos, balanoSy acorn) The as- 
tiingent fruit of certain species of Terminalia 
(family Combretacea? ) , natives of the mountains 
of India. Terminals bclenca and Tcrmxnalta 
efwbula produce most of the myrobalans of com- 
merce, but the fruits of other species often ap- 
pear. Formerly myrobalans were credited with 
tonic pioperties'; now they are rarely used 
medicinally. They are largelv exported for tan- 
ners’ and dyers’ use, since they give a durable 
yellow with alum and an excellent black with 
iron. A number of species are valuable for 
timber, the best known of which, Termuiaha 
catappay is a large deciduous tree planted in 
many tropical countries. It is a populai shade 
tree in Ilonolulu, where it is called Mexican 
almond from the almond-like flavor of the nuts. 

MY'RON (Lat., from Gk. Wpu>p), An Athe- 
nian sculptor, who flourished about the middle 


of the fifth century b.c» He was a native of 
Eleuthersp, near the Boeotian frontier of Attica, 
and 18 called a pupil of Hagelaidas of Argos. In 
his style he belongs in the period of transition 
just before Phidias, but his works show also a 
remarkable power of observation and great tech- 
nical skill He w^as a worker primarily in 
bronze, and also skilled in the engraving of 
plate. No original work of his has survived, 
but late copies of some of his statues are ex- 
tant. Of these the most famous is the Discobolus 
(q.v.), or discus thrower, of which there are 
specimens in the Vatican and the British Mu- 
seum, though the best copy is in the Palazzo 
Lancellotti in Rome (See illustration under 
Greek Art ) Another work was a group on the 
Acropolis of Athens showing Marsyas preparing 
to pick up the flutes thrown away by Athena, 
but starting back at the approach of the god- 
dess. A copy of the Marsyas is in the Lateran 
Museum in Rome. In antiquity a bronze cow 
on the Acropolis, made by Myron, was especially 
famed for its truth to nature. Many epigrams 
on his statue of the runner Ladas (q.v.) have 
also come down to us. Consult: Adolf 
Fuitwkngler, Masterpieces of Greek SculpturCy 
English translation by E. Sellers (New York, 
1895) ; E. A Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors 
(London, 1910), id, A Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture (ib, 1911) , R. B Richardson, A His- 
tory of Greek Sculpture (New York, 1911), 
H. 11 Powers, The Message of Greek Art (ib., 
1913). 

MYBOSIN, mlr'6-8ln. See Digestion in 
PT.ANT8; Enzyme. 

MYB.BH, mfir. An umbelliferous plant. See 
Cicely 

MYBBH (AS. myrrcy myrrUy from Lat. 
myrrha, murrha, murra, from Gk. pvppUy myrrhay 
myrrh, from Aram. murCiy Heb. mdr, Ar. murTy 
myrrh, from Aram, wfirr, Heb. mdrary Ar. marray 
to be bitter). A gum resin produced by 
Balsamodendron myrrhay a tree of the natural 
order Amvridacea*, growing in Arabia and in 
eastern Africa. The myrrh tree is small and 
scrubby, spiny, with whitish-gray bark, thinly 
scattered small leaves consisting of three obo- 
vate obtusely toothleted leaflets, and the fruit 
a smooth brown ovate drupe, somewhat larger 
than a pea. Myrrh exudes from the bark in 
oily yellowish drops, which gradually thicken 
and finally become hard, the color at the same 
time becoming darker Myrrh appears in com- 
meice either in tears and grains or in pieces 
of irregular form and various sizes, yellow, red, 
or reddish brown It is brittle and has a waxy 
fracture, often exhibiting whitish veins Its 
smell is balsamic, its taste aromatic and bitter. 
Myrrh and frankincense were commonly used by 
the ancients for fumigation. Myrrh is used in 
medicine as a tonic and stimulant, in disorders 
of the digestive organs, excessive secretions from 
the mucous membranes, etc., also to cleanse foul 
ulcers and promote their healing, and as a 
mouth wash and gargle, particularly in a spongy 
or ulcerated condition of the gums. The best 
myrrh is known as Turkey myrrh, being brought 
from Turkish ports. Most of the myrrh of 
commerce, however, passes either through Aden 
or through Bombay. The chief constituents of 
myrrh are a resin known as myrrhin, a gum, 
a volatile oil known as myrrhol and having the 
composition CjoHuO, and a bitter principle. See 
Gums. 

MYBTA^CEiE (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from Lat, 
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myrtuB, Gk. idprot, myrtoa^ myrtle, from Pers. 
mUrdt myrtle), or Mybtlie Family. A family 
of dicotyledonous treea and shrubs. It is one 
of the large families of the order Myrtales. 
which with Umbollales culminates the dicotyle- 
donouB series called Archichlamydeae. The 
whole ordei is characterized by pengynous 
or epigynous flowers and a strong tendency to 
develop four-parted flowers. The Myrtacuee in- 
clude about 80 genera and 2800 species, well dis- 
tributed throu^ the tropics, but especially de- 
veloped in South America and Australasia. 
Some of the species are gigantic trees, as the 
Eucalyptus or gum trees of Australia and cer- 
tain species of M etrosidcros. I’he timber is gen- 
erally compact Astringency seems to be char- 
acteristic of the family, and the leaves or other 
parts of some species are used m medicine for 
this property. A fragrant or pungent volatile 
oil is often present in considerable quantity, of 
which oil of cajeput and oil of cloves are ex- 
amples. Cloves and pimento are among the 
best-known products of this family. Ihe ber- 
ries of several species are occasionally used 
as spices. A considerable number yield edible 
fruits, among which are the guava, species of 
the genus Eugenia, and some species of Myrtus 
A remarkable pairing of genera occurs between 
South America and Australia, each continent 
having its own genera, many of them cximpris- 
ing hundreds of species For example, Eucalyp- 
tus (200 species) and Melaleuca (100 species) 
belong to tne Australasian region, while Myraa 
(500 species) belongs to the American tropics, 
ihe largest genera with a general distribution 
are Eugemm (760 species) and Myrtus (100 
species ) . 

MYRTILirS, mer'tl-ltis. See Hippodamia; 
CBnomaus; Pelops. 

HYR^LE {Myrtus), A genus of plants of 
the family Myrtaceae. The common myrtle 
{Myrtus cumrmims) is 
well known as a beauti- 
ful evergreen shrub, or 
a tree of moderate size, 
with white flowers. It 
is a native of the Medi- 
terranean region and of 
the temperate parts of 
Asia. The leaves are 
astringent and aro- 
matic, contain a vola- 
tile oil, and were used 
as a stimulant by the 
ancients. The berries 
are also aromatic, and 
are used in medicine in 
(Greece and in India. A 
myrtle wine, calitjd 
myrtidanum, is made in 
Tuscany Myrtle bark 
is used for tanning in 
many parts of the south 

COMMON MYRTL* {Myrlus of Europe. Among the 
commumi), ancient Gn^eks the myr- 

tle was sacred to Venus as the symbol of youth 
and beauty, and was much used in the fes- 
tivals. It is often mentioned in poetry. The 
small-leaved myrtle {Myrtus microphylla) of 
Peru has red berries of the ^ize of a pea, of a 
pleasant flavor and sugary sweetness Those 
of the luma (Myrtus luma) are also pala- 
table, and are eaten in Chile, as are those of 
Myrtus ugni, the Chilean guava, which is said 
to become a large tree with very hard and useful 


wood. These species have all been successfully 
grown in California as outdoor ornamental shrubs. 

MYRTLE BIRD. The American yellow- 
rumped warbler ( Dendroica coronata ) It is 
about 5% inches long, bluish ash above, streaked 
with black, white below, with a black patch* on 
the breast, crown, rump, and sides bright yel- 
low, and the throat white. It is one of the most 
numerous and earliest of spring migrants in the 
United States, and scatters all over the country, 
but passes on to the north, and few breed south 
of the latitude of Lake Ontario 'I he name 
refers to the prevalence of this warbler in the 
Southern States m winter, where they feed on 
beriies, especially those of the waX myrtle 
{Mymca ccrifera) From the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific coast a very similar species (dif- 
fering mainly in having the throat yellow) takes 
the place of the Eastern form, it is known as 
Audubon’s w^arbloi (Dendroica audubom) 

MYRTLE FAMILY. A popular name for 
the family Myrtaceao (qv ) 

MYSIA, mish'i-A (Lat., from Gk. Mucr^a). 
In ancient geography, a district in the north- 
western part of Asia Minor, bounded on the 
north by the Hellespont and the Piopontis, on 
the east by Bithynia and Phrygia, on the south 
by Lydia, and on the west by the ^Egean (Map* 
Greece, Ancient, E, F 2) Strictly, Mysia was 
the southeast part of this district The princi- 
pal rivers were the Grariicus, Scamander, Caicus, 
ACsepua, and Rhyndacus The surface is moun- 
tainous in the interior, partly table-land; among 
tlie mountains are Ida in the west and Olympus 
in the north and east The inhabitants were 
thought by some ancient writers to be of 
Thracian, and by others of Lydian, descent, 
piobably there were immigrations from both 
countries Mysia was subject to the Lydian 
monarchy, and under the Persian dominion 
formed, together with Lydia, one of the satrapies 
created by Darius. After the death of Alexander 
the Great it shared m tlie vicissitudes of Asia 
Minor during the wars of his successors and the 
Gallic invasion, but first assumed prominence 
in history with the rise m the third century 
B c of the Kingdom of Pergamiim ( q v ) . After 
130 B c Mysia became part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia. 

MYSLOWITZ, rnls^lO-vits A frontier town 
in ihe Pi evince of Silesia, Prussia, on the 
J’rzemsa, 110 miles southeast of Breslau (Map: 
Prussia, H 3) It is at the point where the 
boundaries of Poland, Galician Austria, and 
Prussia meet. Coal mining, zinc refining, 
flax spinning, and bnekrnaking are its principal 
industries Pop., 11)00, 13,365; 1910, 17,838 

MYSOPHOBIA, mrs6-m)hk See Insan- 
ity, Borderland and Episodic States. 

MYSORE, mi-8or', or MAIStTR, mi-sTOr'. 
One of the most important of the native states of 
India. It lies between lat 11® 30' and 16® 2' N. 
and long 74® 38' and 78® 30' E. (Map: India, 
0 7 ) . Mysore is surrounded dry British terri- 
tory, almost all of which is the Madras Presi- 
dency, a portion of the southwest frontier is 
contiguous with Coorg and of the northwest 
with the Bombay Presidency. Its area is 29,475 
square miles, being thus nearly as large as 
South Carolina and a little larger than the 
combined area /of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. Ihe state 
lies betw^een the Eastern and Western Ghat 
ranges in the form of a triangle, with the apex 
at the south in the group of the Nilgiris. It 
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ia an undulating table-land, much broken by 
chaina of rocky hills. The general elevation is 
about 2000 feet in the north and the south and 
about 3000 feet at the central water-parting 
which separates the Kistna and Cauvery basins. 
Most of the streams, none of w^hich is navigable 
in Mysore, ultimately reach the Bay of Bengal. 
Ihe state is naturally divided into two distinct 
regions — the hill country (Malnad) in the west 
and the larger, more open country (Maidan) 
in the east. The Malnad is a picturesque region 
of mountain and forest, the Maidan is better 
adapted to agriculture and more populous. 
Notable are the numerous isolated peaks, called 
droogs, which reach 4000 or 5000 feet The 
higliest point in Mysore is Mulainagiri (6.317 
feet), in the west, somewhat north of lat. 13°, 
in the Baba Bubans. There are three seasons — 
the rainy, from early .June, with some inteival 
in August and vSeptember, to mjd-November , 
the cold, which is usually rainless, from mid- 
November to the end of February, and the hot, 
which IB maiked by occasional welcome thunder- 
storms, fiom March to the end of May. At 
Bangalore the temperature range in tlie rainy 
season is 64° to 84°, in the cold season, 51° 
to 80°, in the hot season, 66° to 01° or some- 
times 96°. The annual rainfall varies from an 
little as 19 inches in the north central part of 
the state to as much as 360 inches on the crest 
of the Western Ghats. 

An extensive sj^stem of irrigation is main- 
tained by damming the stieams so as to form 
reservoiis (tanks), from which the water is 
conducted in artificial channels. These tanks, 
varying from the si/e of a small pond to that 
of a laige lake, number nearly 30,000. In 
general, however, the success of agriculture 
depends upon rainfall rather than impounded 
waters. Over 35 pci cent of the total area is 
under cultivation, and less than one-sixth of 
the cultivated area is irrigated. By far the 
largest crop is raggee, this crop and rice and 
othei food grains and pulses constitute the 
great bulk of agiicultural produce Other crops 
of impoitance are oil seeds, cufTee cotton, and 
sugar cane. About 66 per cent of the population 
18 dependent upon agriculture. 

The only mining of importance is that of gold 
Upwards of 95 per cent of India’s gold output 
is yielded by Mysore. In 1903 the output of 
the state was 598,769 ounces, valued at £2,283,- 
999; in 1912, .561,065 ounces, £2,158,362 Gold 
is found chiefly in the Kolar district, in the 
extreme eastern part of the state 3 he manu- 
factures include cottons, silks, carpets, orna- 
ments of gold and silver, articles of copper and 
brass, pottery, articles in carved sandalwood, 
vegetable oil, leather, etc. A system of rail- 
ways radiates from Bangalore; the length of 
railway open to traflBic in Mysore is about 500 
miles. 

The population of Mysore, according to the 
census of March 10, 1911, was 5,806,193 (2,934,- 
621 males, 2,871,572 females), showing an in- 
crease of 4.8 per cent over 1901. In 1871 the 
population was 5,055,102; in 1881, 4,186,188, 
the decrease being due largely to the great 
famine of 1876-78; in 1891, 4,943,604 (18.1 
per cent increase) ; in 1901, 5,539,399 (increase 
12 1 per cent). About three-fourths of the 
people speak Kanarose, about 15 per cent speak 
Telugu, chiefly in the Kolar district; about 4 
per cent speak Tamil, wliich predominates at 
the Kolar gold fields ; about 5 per cent speak 


Hindustani. In 1911 the unmiirried numbered 
1,597,180 males* and 1,106,337 females; mar- 
ried, 1,197,404 and 1,20.5,726, widowed, 140,037 
and 559,509 In K'spect of religion, the Hindus, 
of whom there aie 72 castes, are vastly pre- 
ponderant, the Lingayats constitute the strong- 
est Hindu sect In 1911 Hindus numbered 
5,340,973, Mohammedans, 314,494, Christians, 
.59,844, Jains, 17,630, aiiimists, 72,196. In 
1901 Christians numbered 50,059. Of the Chris- 
tians in UHl, 4902 males and 2561 females 
were of Kurojiean lace, 2673 and 3154 Eurasian, 
and 24,278 and 22,276 native, Roman Catholics 
numbered 42,543, Anglicans, 6656; Methodists, 
3825, Baptists, 1269, and Presbyterians 1141. 
Of the total population, peisons literate num- 
bered 364,998 (328,816 males, 36,182 females), 
of whom persona liteiate in English were 40,641 
(34,469 males, 6172 females) Since 1908 
primary education bas been gratuitous. In 1912 
there wxtc 2567 public schools and colleges and 
1911 private schools, with a total enrollment of 
about 124,000 males and 25,000 females. A 
little over one-eighth of the population is urban. 
The laigest cities are Bangalore and Mysore. 
Bangaloie, including the adjoining British civil 
and military station, had, in 1901, 159,046 in- 
habitants, a decline, due chiefly to plague, of 
118 per eeiit from 1891, in 1911, 189,485, an 
increase of 19 1 per cent. Bangalore had 
in 1911 88,651 inhabitants (increase 27.7 per 
cent), and the civil and military station 100,- 
834 (ineiease 12.5 per cent). The population 
of IMysoie Ci1> was 08,111 in 1901 and 71,306 
in 1911. Other large towuis aie Kolar, Tumkur, 
Channapatna, Davanger(‘, and Tankere 

The luler of Mysore is the maharajah, in 
whose name and subject to whose sanction the 
administiation is cairied on by the divan, or 
Prime Minister, assisted iiy two councilors. 
3 he dynastic capital is Mysore City, but the 
higher offices of stat(‘ are at Bangalore. The 
maharajah resides for a part of the year at 
eacli of these places. In 1907 a legislative 
council was formed, consisting of from 13 to 18 
members A representative assembly, elected by 
leading merchants, ryots, and local bodies, meets 
annually at Mysore for discussion and sugges- 
tion , it has no legislative powers 3 here is a 
chief couit of justice consisting of three judges. 
The state comiirises eight administrative dis- 
tricts (Bangaloie, Kolar, Tumkur, Mysore, 
Hassan, Kadui, Shiraoga, and Chitaldroog) , 
each in chaige of a deputy commissioner. The 
government of India is represented by a Resi- 
dent. Revenue is derived chiefly from land tax, 
excise, forests, and mining leases. 

History. Frequently mentioned in Hindu 
literatuie under the rule of various dynasties, 
the territory was merged with the Ballala King- 
dom of Delhi after th*' Mohammedan invasion 
of the fourteenth century. After the over- 
throw of the Ballala rule by Ala ud Din, a new 
state arose, including Mysore and part of the 
Carnatic, with Vijayanagar as capital. In 1565 
its ruler, Rajah Ram, was defeated and killed at 
the battle of Talikota by a Moslem confedera- 
tion, and the state again became divided under 
the rule of several minor chiefs. One of these, 
Rajah Wodeyar, captured Seringapatam in 1610, 
and his successors strengthened their rule until, 
at the close of the seventeenth century, their 
sovereignty extended throughout Mysore. This 
dynasty w^as supplanted in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Hyder Ali (q.v.), the formidable foe 
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to the rising British power in India. By the 
defeat and death of his son '!ripu, Sultan at 
Seringapatam, in 1799, the state came under 
British control. Part of the territory was an- 
nexed to India, and a descendant of Wodeyar 
was appointed to rule over the remainder. 
Owing to misrule, the British took charge of 
the administration from 1831 to 1881 

Consult* Census Commission of India, Census 
of India, 1891, vol. xxv; 1903, vol. xxiv (Banga- 
lore, 1893-1904) ; R. H. Elliot, Gold, Sport, and 
Coffee Planting %n Mysore (London, 1894) , Sir 
Roper Lethbridge, in Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, Third Scries, vols. xvii, xxiii 
(ib, 1904-07). 

MYSOBE, or MAISUB (buffalo town). The 
dynastic capital of Mysore state, India, and 
headquarters of Mysore district, in tlu* southern 
part of the state and on the Mysoie State* Rail- 
way in lat 12° 18' N. and long 70° 40' E (Map* 
India, C 7). It is situated in a valley at the 
northwest base of the temple-crowned Chamundi 
Hill, which rises 3489 feet above the sea. For- 
merly the old parts of the city were crowded and 
unsanitaiy, but conditions have been greatly 
ameliorated under the special improvement 
board formed in 1903. In recent years large 
extensions have been made to the north and 
west, increasing the area of the city from about 
3 square miles to about 7 Ms square miles. In 
the new quarter have been erected many fine 
public buildings. In the wooded grounds of 
Gordon Park, on the high ground to the west, 
are the public offices, surmounted by a dome. 
In the vicinity are the Maharajah’s College, the 
law courts, and the Victoria Jubilee Institute. 
The nucleus of the city is the fort, which is 
<iuadrangular, three of its sides being about 
450 yards long and the remaining or south side 
somewhat longer. The chief of the numerous 
buildings within the fort is the maharajah’s 
palace As the old palace was partially de- 
stroyed by fire m 1897, it was decided to build 
a new palace of more modern design on the 
same site The new palace is a decorative stiuc- 
ture, embellished with porphyi ies and other 
ornamental stones and exhibiting interesting 
stone carvings done after the manner of the 
ancient sculptured temples of the region. The 
leading industry of Mysore is the manufacture 
of carpets. In 1891 the population was 74,048; 
in 1901, 68,111 (the decrease, due largely to 
plague, being 8 per cent) ; in 1911, 71,306 (in- 
crease 4.7 per cent), 

Mysore is a place of great antiquity, having 
given its name to the surrounding country in 
the third century B.C., but few of the buildings 
existing to-day are more than one hundred 
years old. The original fort is said to have 
been constructed in 1624. Mysore was the an- 
cestral capital of the state, but was superseded 
in 1610 by Seringapatam (10 miles to the north- 
east), which remained the seat of the court 
till the downfall of Tipu Sultan in 1799. Tipu 
had demolished the fort and palace, which were 
rebuilt upon the restoration of the Hindu rajah, 
and the court was removed to Mysore. The 
principal offices of state are at Bangalore, 
where the maharajah resides during part of 
the year. 

MYSTACOCETI, mls'tA-kd-se'tl. See Cetta- 

CEA. 

MYSTAOOGtTE, mi8't&-g6g (Lat. mystago” 
gus, from (Ik. fivarayutyds, one who introduces 
into mysteries, from pitarys, mysUs, initiate, 


from pveiv, myein, to initiate, itself derived from 
pilfeiv, to close the eyes (or lips) 4“ dyt>)y6s, 
ag6go8, leader, from &y€i.v, again, to lead). In 
the Greek religious sysLun, the functionary who 
directed the preparations of the candidates for 
initiation in the mysteries (qv ) He had him- 
self passed through all the grades of initiation, 
and was probably under the cognizance of the 
state. Prior to presenting himself for initiation, 
each votary had to place himself under the 
guidance of one of these mystagogues, and re- 
ceived instruction from him as to the various 
purifications and ceremonies to be performed. 
The mystagogiie passed upon the fitness or un- 
fitness of the applicant to receive the rites In 
the Christian writeis the term is used of the 
priest who prepared candidates for the sacra- 
ments of baptism, confirmation, and the 
Eucharist 

MYS^TEBIES (Lat. mysterium, from Gk pv- 
(TTripiop, mysterion, from uixrrrjs, mystes, initiate; 
cf. Mystagogl’e) . Secret rites connected with 
the Greek religion. They have been divided into 
two groups: (1) those in which the participants 
weic a small circle of priests, officially con- 
nected with the sanctuary, and (2) those in 
which the participants were numerous. For a 
long time the view was prevalent that the 
mysteries concealed deep truths and the rem- 
nants of a primitive revelation too profound for 
the popular mind The chief representative of 
this doctrine was G F Creuzer in his Symhokk 
und Mythologie der alien Volker (4 vols, Leip- 
zig and Darmstadt, 1836-43) The deathblow 
to these theories, so far as critical scholarship 
was concerned, came from Lolieck, who in his 
Aglaophamus (Kbnigsberg, 1829) showed that 
such occult wisdom was no part of their teach- 
ing The most celebrated and reverenced were 
the Elcusinian mysteiies, connected witli the 
worship of Demeter (see Ceres) and Coia (or 
rersephone) at Eleusis (qv ) in Attica (See 
Eleusi.man Mysteries.) With these god- 
desses theie appear in the Elcusinian cult an 
anonjunous god and goddess (OeSs, theos, and 
Oed, thea), Pluto, lacchus, Triptoleraus, and 
Eubuleus, whose connection with the worship 
is by no means clear The rites and legends con- 
nected with this cult are very similar to those 
prevailing not long ago among the European 
peasants, and point clearly to a similar belief 
in a gram spiiit, which dies and is leborn 
yearly. So far as can be judged, the Elcusinian 
mysteries consisted largely in the rehearsal be- 
fore the initiated (pvarai, mystai) of a sort 
of miracle play, or iitual drama, in which the 
rape of Cora, the sufferings of Demeter, and 
the final reunion of mother and daughter, to- 
gether with the bestowal of the art of agricul- 
ture on man by Demeter, were represented in 
dramatic form. The initiation seems to have 
symbolized the redemption of the soul from the 
powers of the lower world and its reception by 
the goddess as pure So far as can be learned 
from literature and art, the candidate was puri- 
fied by a sacrifice which he himself brought, 
and, after fasting and preparation, wandered 
through a series of dark and confused passages, 
beset by terrifying sights and sounds, but emerg- 
ing at last into the light, where he saw the 
goddesses. We know that candidates had to be 
initiated first into the Lesser Mysteries at 
Agree, near Athens, six months before the cere- 
monies at Eleusis. The term “Mystae” seems 
to include all the initiates, while those who 
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had been fully received are soinetimos called 
irrSirraif epoptai (those who see). As to the 
public ceremonial we are better informed. The 
Lesser Mysteries were celebrated in the month 
Anthesteiion (approximately February). They 
were accompanied, like the Greater Mysteries, 
by a sacred truce. The Greater Mysteries were 
celebrated ,in Boedromion (approximately Sep- 
tember) at Eleusis, though there was much pre- 
liminary ritual at Athens. On the 14th ceitaiii 
sacred relics (rA lepd, ta htcra) were brought 
from Eleusis to Athens and deposited in the 
Eleusinia; the next day seems to have been 
given to the gathering of the celebrants, on the 
16th the Mystuc went in procession to the beach 
at Phaleruni for solemn purification in the salt 
water; the 17th and 18th weie filled with ofier- 
ings and ceremonies at various sanctuaries in 
Athens, on the 19tli, early in the day, the sacred 
procession escorted the image of lacchus and the 
sacred relics to Eleusis At the budge over the 
Cephissus jests and gibes were excliaiiged, and 
it was evening (hence the 20th in Greek reckon- 
ing) when they arrived at the great sanctuary 
The following nights and days were given up to 
the performance of the sacred ritual and the 
ceremonies of initiation, which certainly made a 
strong impression on the spectators On the 
2.3d the ceremonies closed with a solemn pouring 
out of watei fiom two earthen jars towards the 
east and w('st It is ceitain that no dogmatic 
teaching formed part of the Eleusinian worship, 
it IS equally ceitaiii that those who weie fully 
initiated into the mysteries had a stronger hope 
than others of a real life beyond the grave, 
and that in this further life they would enjoy 
the favor of Ceres 1'he chief officials connected 
vith this sanctuary were the Hierophant (qv ), 
who was always from the Eleusinian family of 
the Eumolpida*, and from the family of the 
Keiykes th<' Dadouclios or torchbearer, the 
Ilierokeiyx or herald, and the priest at the 
altar In connection with the celebration a 
sacred truce, extending from the full moon of 
the pievious month to the tenth day of the fol- 
lowing, was pioclaiined so that the Mystic could 
travel in security. Initiation was open to all 
ages and conditions, including even slaves, pro- 
vided they weie Hellenes (or later Romans) and 
were free from any gieat crime. Eleusinian 
mysteries wen* cidebrated on a smaller scale at 
Phlius, Megalopolis, and elsewhere, while at An- 
dania in Messenia they appear in combination 
with the Samothraciaii worship of the Cabeiri 
(q.v.). 

Bibliography. C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophatmis 
(2 vols., Konigsberg, 1829), especially valuable 
for its collection of Greek and Roman passages 
bearing on the mysteries, Strube, Bildcrkreis 
von Elcufiis (Leipzig, 1870-72) ; Nebe, De Mys- 
teriorum. Elmsimorum Tempore et Admtmstra- 
Hone Pubhea (Halle, 1886), Andrew Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (London, 1887) ; 
E A Gardner, New Chapters in Greek Uistoiy 
(ib., 1892) , Theodor Mommsen, Eestc der Btadt 
Athen (Leipzig, 1898) , Foucart, Reeherches sur 
Voriginc et la nature des my^thres d’ Eleusis 
(Paris, 1895) ; id , Les grands my stores d'Elcusis 
(ib., 1900),' very valuable, though the author’s 
theory of the E^ptian origin of the mysteries is 
not generally accepted; L. R. Farnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, vol. lii (Oxford, 1906) , T G. 
Tucker, edition of the Frogs of Aristophanes 
(London, 1906) ; Arthur Fairbanks, A Handbook 
of Greek Religion (New York, 1910) , J. E. Har- 
VoL. XVI.--34 


rison. Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Re- 
ligion (3d ed., Cambridge, 1908) ; and the works 
cited under Eleusis 

Next to the Eleusinian the most prominent 
were the Samothracian mysteries of the Cabeiri 
(q.v.). Originally these seem to have been two 
in number, though later we find two goddesses 
added, and the four, Axieros, Axiokersa, 
Axiokersos, and Kasmilos, were identified by 
the grammarians with Demeter, Persephone, 
Hades, and Hermes. The rites were believed to 
afford protection against the perils of the sea, 
and were doubtless in early times largely con- 
fined to seamen. Consult Conze, Archbologische 
Untersuehungen auf Samothrake (Vienna, 1875- 
80), and Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie, 
i 2 (Berlin, 1894). 

Another sanctuary of the Cabeiri laj^ near 
Thebes, where we find the deities vrorshiped as 
Cabiros and Pais (boy) The objects found 
seem to indicate that these mysteries were oi- 
giastic in character Consult Athmische M\t- 
theilungen des deutschen archaologtsrhen In- 
stitute, vol. xiii and xv (Athens, 1888-90) 

In the course of time other mysteries, such as 
those of Isis, Sabazios, Mithras, and other Ori- 
ental deities, spread through the Greek world, 
and at all times there were private sects, like 
the followers of Orpheus ( q v ) , who professed 
to possess secret teachings which could insure 
peace and happiness in the other world to those 
who followed their directions here. 

On the general subject of the mysteries, con- 
sult, in addition to the books named above 
Petersen, Der gcheime Gottesdienst hei den 
Gnechen (Hamburg, 1848) , Aurich, Das antike 
Mysterienwesen tn setnem Emfluss auf das 
Christ entum (Gottingen, 1894) ; Rohde, Psyche 
(3d ed , Leipzig, 1902) ; O. Gruppe, Griechische 
Mythologie und Rchgionsgeschiohte (2 vols., 
Munich, 1906) , W H Reseller, Lexikon der 
gricchischen und, romischen Mythologie, vol ii 
(Leipzig, 1890-97) 

MYSTEBIES OF TJDOLPHO. A novel by 
Mrs. Ann Radcliffe (1794). This once popular 
romance tells of the castle of Udolpho in the 
Apennines where teriific scenes of horror occur. 

MYSTERY. The name given to a very early 
type of the mediieval drama, founded upon some 
part of the Bihlc narrative concerned with a 
mysterious subject, such as the incarnation or 
the resurrection, and in England often used 
indiscriminately with that of miracle play 
(q.v.) The traditions of the ancient drama sur- 
vived to some extent the fall of the Western 
Empire, and on them were modeled religious 
plays, intended less for acting than for reading 
There is extant a Greek play entitled XpLcrrhs 
nc£<rx<vi'(The Passion of Christ), long attributed 
to St. Gregory Nazianzen, but now thought to be 
of much later date, which follows the struc- 
ture of the ancient Greek drama. In the second 
half of the tenth century Hroswitha or Roswitha 
(qv ), a Benedictine nun of Gandersheim in 
Saxony, wishing to provide her sisters with a 
substitute for Terence, who was widely read by 
the lcarne(l throughout the Middle Ages, cast 
six martyrdoms in the form of the old Latin 
comedy. Through imitations of this kind the 
classic drama may be said to have continued 
to exert some influence as late as 1200 But 
the main impetus to a revival of popular 
dramatic literature came from the Church The 
clergy wished to provide some means of making 
the great events on which their teaching was 
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based more vivid and real to their unlettered 
docks. This was the more natural because 
the service of the Church was in its very nature 
dramatic. Its chief act of worship was, in no 
abstruse sense, a representation of the sacrifice 
of Christ, and both the symbolism of the ritual 
and the responsive nature of the lituigy shared 
the same charactei. Especially at tlie great 
festivals of Christmas and Easter it was cus- 
tomary to make it still more dramatic by rep- 
resenting the events then commemorated as 
actually taking place before the congregation. 
Traces of this procedure are found as early as 
the closing years of the tentli century. The 
words used, the directions to the performers, 
hymns and anthems, were at first in Latin, but 
as dialogue was introduc(‘d they were naturally 
turned into the vernacular. In the thirteenth 
century, in fact, mysteries and miracle plays 
lost the favor of the Church. Having never 
been a part of the ritual they were gradually, 
for many reasons, banished from sacred buildings, 
and the clergy were forbidden to take part in 
them. They passed first to the churchyard and 
then to the streets and public Sfpiares, wliere they 
were performed on movable stages drawn from 
place to place. Performances of them were given 
also at court and in the houses of nobles, llie 
actors in England weie frequently members of 
the trade guilds, who arranged for these per- 
formances at Christmas, Easter, and Corpus 
Christi, supplemented by strolling players. In 
France they came under the contiol of the 
Confr4fies de la Passion, which were established 
in many of the leading towns — soci(‘ties half re- 
ligious, half literary, and wholly seculaiized by 
the fourteenth century. The plays devoted to 
the exposition of special mysteries were com- 
bined, in England at least, in an immense cycle, 
covering the entire range of the scriptural nar- 
rative from the Creation to the Day of .Judg- 
ment In texts belonging to the fouiteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries four of these 
cycles, more or less complete, liave come down 
to us. They are the York cycle (48 plays), the 
Towneley (32 plays), the Chester (25 plays), 
and the Coventry (42 pla^j^s) , oj other cycles 
there are fragments. The mystery plays died 
slowly as the n*gular drama came into existence. 
As late as 1580, we hear of one being represented 
at Coventry. The English actor-manager, Ben 
Greet, produced one of the fourteenth-century 
plays, Everyman — rather a morality than a 
mystery play, however — in England in 1903, and 
the following year in the United States. 

Bibliography'. For both mysteries and 
miracle plays Wright, Early Mysteries (Lon- 
don, 1838) , A. D’Ancona, tiacre rapprcsentaziom 
del secoU 1^-16 (Florence, 1862) , Louis Petit 
de Julleville, “Les my stores,” in Hvstoire du 
theatre dc France (2 Ws , Pans, 1886); F. H. 
Stoddard, References for Btudenis of Miracle 
Plays and Mysteries (Berkeley, Cal., 1887), a 
classified list, Charles Davidson, Studies m the 
English Mystery Play (New Haven, 1892), K. 

L. Bates, The English Religious Drama (New 
York, 1893) ; J. A. A. J. Jusserand, Literary 
llUtory of the English People (ib, 1895); J. 

M. Manly, Specimens of the Pre- Shakespearean 
Drama (Boston, 1897), arranged so as to show 
development; A. W. Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature (3 vols., New York, 1899) ; 
E H. Moore, English Miracle Plays and Moral- 
itics (London, 1907); C. M. Gayley, Plays of 
our Forefathers (New York, 1907); A. W. Pol- 
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lard (ed,), English Miracle Plays, Moralities, 
and Interludes ( 5th ed., Oxford, 1 909 ) , S. B. 
Hemingway (ed.), “English Nativity Plays, 
in Yale Studies in English, vol. xxxviii (New 
York, 1909) , W R Mackenzie, English Morali- 
ties (lb, 1914), and foi reprints, besides tlie 
specimens given in books referred to aliove, 
York Plays, edited by 1^. T. Smith ( Oxford, 
1885) ; Chester Plays, edited by Wright (Lon- 
don, 1843-47), To'imolei/ Mysteries, edited by 
Raine (Newcastle, 1836) ; Dighy Mysteries, 
edited by Furnivall (l^ndon, 1882)', Miracles 
de Notre Dame, edited by G. Paris and Robert 
(Pans, 1876-81). See Drama, Miracle Piay, 
Passion Play. 

MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. The last 
and unfinished novel by Charles Dickens The 
first number ajipeaied m 1870, and only six 
were finislied wlicn he di(‘d 

MYSTERY OF MARIE ROGET, ma'r6' 
lA'zlia'. A tale by Edgar A. Poe, pubhslied in 
three parts in Snoirden's Lady's Companion 
(1842) It is a sequel to Murders in the Rue 
Morgue 

MYSTIC. A city in Apanoose Co., Iowa, 7 
miles northwest of Centerville, on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railioad (Map Jowa, 
E 4). It 18 in a neh eoal distnct, and coal 
mining is the chief industry. Pop, 1900, 1758; 
1910, 2663 

MYSTIC HEXAGRAM. See Hexagram, 
Mystic 

MYSTICISM, mTs'tT-siz’m (from mystic, from 
Lat. mysttcua, fiom Gk pvo-tlkos, mystikos, re- 
lating to mysteries, from fivarys, rnystes, initi- 
ate). A teirn us('d in so many senses that it 
18 not easy to define T\^o types of definition 
are found — one which defines mysticism as an 
(‘xpcrience which assumes to give immediate 
knowledge of an external Power, Avithout the 
mediation of history or icason; the other defi- 
nition would only add to this the emphasis on 
feeling. It defines mystieism as the sense of 
union with the Supieme, verified by feeling 
The basis of mysticism is in the exaltation of 
the automatic and passive states and the diminu- 
tion of the active and individual Such a state 
may lesult in a merely passive reception of any 
passing impressions or in a wild not of un- 
controlled emotions. In any case the person is 
carried “out of himself’* and is easily led to 
put a supernatural interpietation upon hia ex- 
periences. He often regards his feelings as the 
source of knowledge not otheiwise obtainable 
and is tempted to look ujion liimself as being 
favored with a special revelation from divine 
powers. Mystic feeling, however, need not bo 
religiously interpreted. Music, drugs, the con- 
templation of nature, and many other exper- 
iences may induce the feeling. Even in savage 
life, however, these feelings begin to be con- 
nected with religion. The shaman of Central 
Asia, the American Indian medicine man, and 
the emotional religious dances of most savage 
tribes are examples. In most of the higher re- 
ligions, persons of the mystic temperament have 
used the religion to explain their experiences 
Religious mysticism exhibits two wholly differ- 
ent qualities, curiously combined, viz., pure 
individualism and the sinking of personality. 
The mystic may have fervently striven to at- 
tain the exalted state of communion with God, 
yet, when once it has been reached, conscious 
activity ceases, and through a sort of passive 
rapture the subject Beems merged in the object 
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of his yearning. Direct intuition supersedes 
reason. Mysticism tends to be independent of 
external authorities, whether of rite, creed, 
priesthood, or Scripture. 

In races which have developed a philosophy, 
mystic experiences have naturally been subjected 
to a philosophical explanation Since the feeling 
is interpreted as one of union with the Supreme, 
the philosophy identifies the soul of man with 
the supreme soul of the univcise, whether it 
calls the Supreme God or gives it some other 
name. This philosophy tends also to identify 
all other things, so far as they have reality, 
with the Supreme, 1 e , it tends to become 
pantheistic. It is often accompanied by a be- 
lief that the existence of the visible universe 
is merely apparent, not real The most thorough 
and consistent philosophical mysticism is that 
of Hindu philosophy, especially the Vedantic 
school (See Vedanta ) dhis holds that the 
only reality in the universe is a Supreme, 
Brahm, of which man is one manifestation, and 
the sense of personal individuality is illusion. 
Probably the most complete discipline of mystic 
practice, to induce the feeling of union with the 
Supreme and the loss of individuality, is the 
Hindu yoga. I he philosophy, and to some ex- 
tent the yoga practics', was borrowed by north- 
ern Buddhism and earned into Tibet and Japan. 
In China, Confucianism was antimystical, but 
Taoism contained mystic elements. Greece had 
mysticism in the religious mysteries which be- 
came popular in her later days, and Neoplato- 
nism was grounded, both as a philosophy and as 
a religion, in mysticism. The Mosh'in Sufis of 
Persia were pantheistic mystics, the roots of 
their system probably going back to Hindu 
philosophy. Sufism is not(‘worthy as giving the 
best literary expression to mysticism in the 
symbolic poetry of Hafiz, Riimi (qqv.), and 
others. Sliglit traces of mysticism appeal in the 
New Testament, especially m John, but Chris- 
tian mysticism as a system is derived from 
Neoplatonism tliiough the writings of pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita (see Dionysius the 
Arlopacite) and Ins great commentator, Maxi- 
mus Confessor (sevimth century) John bcotus 
Erigena (iiinlh century) translated the pseudo- 
Dionysius into Latin, and thus introduced Greek 
mystical theology in western Europe, where, 
superimposed upon the mysticism of St. Au- 
gustine, it enjoyed increasing popularity. The 
most flourishing period of Christian mysticism 
was in the Middle Ages and just previous to the 
lleforjnation Monasticisra proved a congenial 
soil for the cultivation of the mystic spirit, and 
some of its most perfect types are found among 
the monks, eg, in the Eastern Church the 
Hesychastae of Mount Athos (see Hesychasts) 
and, in the Westein, Bernard of Claiivaux, 
Francis of Assisi, and Ignatius of Loyola, The 
monastery of St. Victor, near Paris, was a very 
influential centre of mysticism in the twelfth 
century Several famous mystics appear among 
the Schoolmen, e.g , Bonaventura, a disciple of 
the Victorines. Amalric of Bene, a Pans doc- 
tor (died 1207), pushed his mysticism to a 
pantheistic extreme. 

Among the Dutch mystics are Ruyshroeck, au- 
thor of several spiritual tracts (died 1381), Ger- 
hardt Groot, founder of the Brethren of the 
Common Life (q.v.) (died 1384), and Tliomaa 
a Kempis, author of the Imitation of ChrtH 
fdied 1471). Eekhardt (died c.1327) stands 
in the front rank of German mystics, and among 


bis disciples were Tauler (died 1361) and Suso 
of Constance (died 1366). The German The- 
ologyt a popular book of devotion, which 
strongly influenced l^uther, was published by 
him in 1517 (Eng trans., 3d ed., New York, 
1901) Jakob Bobmc (died 1624) belongs to 
the Protestant school Certain Protestant sects 
made mystic elements prominent, as some 
branches of the Anabaptists and the Friends 
Few Protestant cliurclies, however, have been 
wliolly without representations of mysticism. 
Even in New England, Jonathan Edwards 
showed a strong mystic strain, and the revivals 
w'hich began in his time and spread over the 
land for tlie next century gained much of their 
power from the assumption of mystic principles, 
laying great stress on feeling as a revelation of 
the will of God, but not leading to the pantheism 
of philosophic mysticism. Among more recent 
German mystics are Novahs, the disciple of 
Romanticism (died 1801) In England we find 
George Fox (died 1690). Among his contem- 
poraries the Cambridge Platonists (qv), es- 
pecially Cudworth, More, and Smith, were both 
rationalistic and mystical , George Herbert 
(died 1633), Francis Quarles (died 1644), 
Heiiiy Vaugban (diqd 1695), and later William 
Law (died 1761) were purely mystical. What 
IS known as Quietism ((] v. ) was a movement of 
the same nature ^\lth whose earlier stages St. 
Francis of Sales, Bishop of Geneva (died 1622), 
had some sympathy, and which the Spaniard 
Molinos (died KiOOL F^'melon (died 1715), and 
especially Madame Onyon (died 1717) made 
more definite Not a few of the most gifted and 
honored among mystics ha\c been women, e.g., 
St. Hildegarde (died 1178), Elizabeth of 
Schflnau (died 1164), St Catharine of Siena 
(died 1380), and St. Theresa (died 1582). 

In whatever religion it appears, mysticism is 
always essentially the same. Identical mystic 
experiences aie used as a proof of the truth of 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity 
alike. The modem studies of the history and 
the psychology of religion have made it possible 
to understand the character of mystic exper- 
iences and to see that, W’hile real religious ex- 
periences, they ofTer no objective evidence for 
any system of religion The estimate of the 
religious value of mysticism diffiTs greatly, 
some holding it to be the very essence of re- 
ligion, and others regarding its influence as of 
very doubtful worth. 
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MYSTIC SHBINE, Ancient Arabic Order 
OF Nobles of the. An order asserted to have 
been founded at Mecca, Arabia, in the year of 
the Hejira 25. The modern order is of com- 
paratively recent origin. The governing body in 
America is the Imperial Council, with 101 sub- 
ordinate branches, called Temples The order 
IS not a Masonic body, but only Masons of the 
thirty-second degree of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Kite, or Knights Templars in good 
standing, are eligible for admission. The mem- 
bership 111 America amounts to about 200,500. 
See Masons 

MYSZ-GMEINER, m^s'-g’mKncr, Lt^la 
(1876- ). An Hungarian diamatic con- 

tralto, born at Kronstadt. At six she took up 
the study of the violin, at 16 she was leeeiving 
vocal instruction from liassel in her native city, 
and later she studied at Vienna under Gustav 
Walter and other famous teachers After 1896 
she visited all the large cities of Aiistiia-Hun- 
gary, Germany, Switzei land, Holland, Russia, 
Belgium, and France; also London, Madrid, and 
Bucharest In 1900 she was mariied to Ernst 
Mysz, an Austro-Hungarian naval officei. 

MYTH (Lat. mythosy from Gk uedos, speech, 
legend ) . A form of folklore ( q v ) which sets 
forth as an historic tale the processes of nature 
or beliefs concerning cosmogony (qv. ), religion 
(qv. ), custom (qv), tradition, and the like 
The sum total of myths is the material for the 
science of mythology (qv ), frequently termed 
comparative mythology. Within this many sub- 
divisions may be set off, as the Greek mytlns 
concerning Diana (q.v. ), the Teutonic Valhalla 
myths (sec Valhaij.a), tlie Polynesian water 
myths, 01 the Hindu myths regaiding caste 
(qv), Mytli is sometimes distinguished care- 
fully fiom fable (qv ) and from legend (qv ). 
Thus, we may have the fable of Zmis and the 
frogs, which points a moral teaching, or the 
legend of St. Christopher (qv ), which narrates 
a miraculous event which may or may not ha-ie 
a moral bearing , but the Zeus myth ( see 
Jupiter) is based on belief in a sky god and is 
thus a part of nature worship (q v ) Ethnolo- 
gists, however, attach relatively little import- 
ance to the distinction, since precisely the same 
tale that is told by one tribe as a purely 
literary form of amusement may acquire a 
sacred, or at least serious, aspect among a 
neighboring people through association with an 
important supernatural being or religious 
ceremony 

MYTHICAL ISLANDS. Fabulous lands, 
with which popular lore or the imagination of 
poets and travelers have, since the earliest 
times, peopled various parts of the ocean 
Among the Greeks the Islands of the Blessed 
(qv. ), lying far in the western ocean, were the 
homes of those whom the divine favor saved 
from the pains of death to l^ve in eternal bliss. 
Later Plato placed in the same part of the 
world his lost Atlantis (qv.). Celtic mythology 
presents a counterpart of the Islands of the 
Blessed in the fairyland of Avalon (q.v.), where 
Arthur was carried after his last battle. Of 


Celtic origin, too, is the mythical land of St. 
Brendan (see Brendan, or Brenainn), lying 
off the western coast of Africa, in search of 
which expeditions set out as late as the begin- 
ning of the eiohteenth centiiiy. To Christian 
refugees flora the Iberian Peninsula, at the time 
of the Mohammedan invasion, legend ascribed the 
settlement of the loiig-sought-foi Island of the 
Seven Cities (q.v ). More within the realm of 
fact 18 Marco Polo’s Cipango, identified by some 
with Japan. The Age of Discovery was fruitful 
of legendary lands, cities, and islands Best 
known among these last were the island of 
Bimini, in the region of the Bahamas, containing 
the fountain of youth, and the island of Brazil, 
whicli owed its mime to its precious dyestuffs. 

MYTHO. See Mito. 

MYTHOL^OGY (Lat. mythologia, from Gk. 
fivOoXoyla, fiom fJLvOos, inythos, myth -f -hoy la, 
-logia, account, from hey^iv, legem, to say). The 
science of myths, either a body of more or less 
doubtful stones, as when we speak of Greek or 
(h*rnian mythology, or a rational account of how- 
all such stori(‘s originate Every race has its 
own myths, and in the first sense of the w’ord 
a mythology has only to enumerate and classify 
the special stories of each race The second 
application of the term, however, comprises 
\ arums ilieorios put forward to explain myths 
Thus, w’o come to what is now calhxl tlie science 
of mythology, which deals with tlie origins of 
such myths or popular stones 

Myths may be divided into tw^o sets of catego- 
ries, ai ranged either according to the intel- 
lectual status of the oiiginal myth makers or 
according to the suliioct ‘matter of the myth 
itself Thus, we may have myths of savages, as 
opposed to myths of cultivated races, and we 
may ha^e myths of cosmogony, as opposed to 
myths of heroes. In many discussions of my- 
thology it seems to be assumed that the Bo-eallccl 
savage myths treated of tlie same subjects as 
do the higher myths, only 111 a less cultivated 
manner; hut this is an error Hero myths aie 
sometimes called l(*gends, to distinguish them 
from cosniogoriic myths 

Classification of Myths. The first important 
fact in njythol{)«y is that, howevtu much we use 
the word “mythology” as if it were especially 
conceined wdth gods, no sharp line of demarcation 
can be drawn among primitive laces between 
such myths and the folk tales dealing with 
human events Hie same plot is now associated 
wdth a divine person and again with a human 
hero Similarly, it will not do to sefwirate 
philosophical talcs purporting to explain the 
origin of man and natural phenomena from 
stories that serve merely to amuse, for often in 
the same tribe the same story is told wdth and 
without the explanatory feature, which is now 
recognized as secondary, especially by American 
ethnologists It is customary to divide myths 
into historical and scientific, i.e., myths of the 
past of man and myths to explain natural 
phenomena But among the most primitive 
peoples the two sorts of myths become one. A 
vague tradition of the wanderings of a tribe is 
simply united with an explanation of a physical 
process, and thus the scientific mvtli is also 
historical. Mythology has to do wdtli religion 
only because religion is one of the many fields 
in which the art of telling stories has exercised 
itself. It does not follow, however, that a story 
in regard to the flood or to the way the world 
was made has any religious significance. The 
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former example is a very good illustration of 
how the historical myth may become a religious 
myth. Thus, m India the story of the deluge 
was told at first without any suggestion that 
tlie flood was a punishment of sm, later, how- 
ever, it 18 interpreted as a washing out of sm 

Another important principle in the classifica- 
tion of myths is the relativity of imagination in 
the myth makers. This disposes of the rather 
crude demarcation into savage and higher 
myths Thus, the Polynesian and Melanesian 
mythology is almost as rich in stories of the 
gods as 18 that of Homer, but for all that some 
of the island blacks arc as sa\age as those of 
Afiica, and tlieir higher mytJiology merely 
means that these savages are more imaginative 
than are the Mishmis and Kachans of India, 
who have an active fear of devils and a very 
\ague idea of any other spiritual power except 
the ancestral ghost An excellent illustration of 
mythology m its lowest stages is oflVie^d by the 
Central Australians Here the whole burden of 
myths is concerned with the gieat deeds of the 
ancestois in the holy Alchcrinqa, or “time of 
old ” Of real gods there is only a Creator whose 
cosmogonic work is briefly described as “cutting 
out the world ” The Creator made the world 
and the half-human ancestois of the tribes, but 
the mythology is conceined only with the latter 
Cods, and especially tales of gods, come much 
later If we may conclude that ancestor deeds, 
and a somewhat adventitious and remote scien- 
tific explanation of the universe as formed by a 
superior being or as consisting of such a being’s 
dismembered parts (another popular savage 
myth ) , constitute the basis of mythology, we 
shall no less truly find that the doings of the 
demons constitute the next stage This phase 
of mythology is usually not developed beyond 
simple concrete performances. Theie is very 
little mysticism, and no system A certain 
devil has had a difliculty with some member of 
the tribe and is either driven ofl' or slays the 
man, who then becomes a devil in turn A fur- 
ther stage 18 reached as the devil becomes more 
godlike, 1 e , IS no longer a mere mischief-maker, 
but a helper of man This stage may be reached 
by savages, and it is characteristic of Polynesian 
mythology that, w^hile mainly concerned with 
the doings of demons, it rises also to the concep- 
tion of a kind-hearted demon, although this 
happens seldom. 

At the stage when demons and not gods are 
the controlling spiritual agency, we find animal 
myths in their crudest form, often, as in totemic 
tribes, being identical wuth ancestor-myths, but, 
again, without such identification Thus, w'hen 
the tribe is descended from an animal anc<*ator, 
or the ancestor has become an animal, the tw'o 
sorts of myths merge, but myths about animals 
may be current without any notion of relation- 
ship between man and animal. The same is true 
in regard to myths about animated trees and 
mountains, etc. It is quite impossible to draw 
a sharp line betw^een this stage and that where 
demons and animals and cult-heroes aie elevated 
to the position of gods, and tales about them 
become part of theology. 

In general w'e must distinguish between an- 
cestor and cosmogonic myths, the myths of 
devils and of sprites, and the myths that collect 
about higher anthropopathic divinities Again, 
not exactly cosmogonic, but quasi-historical, are 
the myths of floods and wanderings and of early 
settlements reflected in tales of hyperborean 


paradises As the cosmogonic myths are early 
attempts to give not a religious, but a scientific 
or at least a logical explanation of the universe, 
so this class of myths may be called historical, 
since they are so in form and are so interpreted 
by the people among whom they are current. 
The utmost caution must be exercised in attach- 
ing any historical value to oral tradition; it 
seems an established principle that the memory 
of primitive tribes cannot be safely trusted as 
to events dating back much more than a century. 
If there is extraneous evidence that tallies with 
the myth, the mytli is, from the historian’s 
point of view, superfluous; if there is not, it 
should simply be disregarded for any purpose 
but that of studying native psychology. In the 
frequent amalgamation of trib(‘s into a larger 
political unit myths often lose their original 
significance and are attached to quite difi’erent 
gods Even without visible outward change the 
hero-god becomes modified in spirit, according 
to the changing theology Again, as tribes 
merge and distribute their myths, so myths by 
their own charm travel from land to land, the 
ehaiaeteis being clianged. Myths in an advanced 
stage may become purely allegorical, as w^hen a 
solar culture-hero is represented as destroying 
barbarism under the guise of a long anthropo- 
inorjihic tale, such as the epic of the Ramayana 
in India Again, in the process of anthropomor- 
phizing, the hero may become so human as to 
suggest that he w^as a man, and we thus arrive 
at the Euhemeristic explanation of all myths 
as tales told about human beings afterwards 
elevated to divine rank Thus, in India the 
“mortal gods,” or gods wdio had originally been 
men, are a recognized class, the most conspicuous 
member of the class being the local Croesus 
called Kubera, wdio is usually regarded as king 
of tlie under-world wealth, a Pluto, but in this 
interpretation he is a god divinized out of a 
rich man named Kubera 
Explanation of Myths. The example ^ust 
cited (and analogous eases) led to the notion 
that all myths were to be interpreted in this 
W’ay, a view held by some rationalists in India, 
and favored in Greece by many thinkers, but 
first reduced to an “atheistic” philosophy of 
mythology by Euhemerus in the fourth century 
B c In opposition to the older view that myths 
were to be interpreted allegbncally, Euhemerus 
taught — whether seriously or not is now ques- 
tioned by some scholars — that the gods were 
originally men^ and that stories about men were 
transferred to gods, a method here and there 
countenanced by Plato Herbert Spencer, who 
also believes that gods were at first the ghosts 
of men, has adopted the Euhemeristic explana- 
tion in its crudest form. He believes, for 
example, that there was once a girl called Dawn, 
and that when she died the Vedic Aryans sang to 
her ghost the Vedic “hvmns to Dawn” — a view 
consonant neither with the content of the hymns 
nor with the practices of the poets. At present, 
if we pass by Spencer’s theory with the brief 
criticism it deserves, there are two acceptixl 
schools of interpretation. The older view is 
that of Max Miiller. In its whole form it is 
quite as unhistorical as Spencer’s, but it con- 
tains a truth ignored \)y the opposing school. 
Muller held that myths were nature poetry, and 
that many of them in an advanced stage of 
evolution could be explained by what he called 
“disease of language,” that is, mythology is the 
result of the misunderstanding, on the part* of 
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a whole people, of their inherited phraseologfy. 
Where an old poet referred to sunrise as “the 
shining one” (feminine) being followed by “the 
bright one” (masculine), his descendants in- 
terpreted the grammatical sex as implying sex 
in person, and his phrase meant to them “the 
(male god) Bright (sun) courts Miss Dawn,” 
and so, on the strength of countless errors of 
this sort, arose mythology, which can be ana- 
lyzed into its component parts liy comparing 
the names of gods in one language with cognate 
words in related languages. M tiller’s error lies 
in a too sweeping application of this theory, m 
his lack of appreciation of other causes leading 
to mythology, and in t)ie weakness of his 
etymologies. But there is truth in the dictum 
that a misapprehension makes gods. A Vedic 
poet sings, “Who is the god whom we should 
revere?” and his sublime word is interpreted by 
a later generation as meaning “there is a god 
called Who, and should make saorihee to 
Who ” Then later writers go still further and 
enjoin upon the priests to make two seta of 
offerings, one to Who and one to Whom, as 
distinct deities. The folklore explanation, 
which has obtained since Mannhardt and Tylor 
and is steadily gaming ground, rejects both 
Euhemerism aiid language disease as factors of 
mythology, and seeks the explanation of the 
higher myth in the original conception of the 
lower. Kronos’s brutality and Little Red R'ld' 
mg Hood are both stories popular in their day 
and paralleled by many like stories among 
savage nations to-dny. Such tales are retami'd, 
toned down, symbolically explained, but in 
origin they belong to the tales that please 
savages. Tliere is no doubt that such is the 
state of the case, and that Red Riditig Rood is 
not a sun myth (exposed to disease of lan- 
guage), but a tale that pleasantly affected 
peasants. The folklore explanation runs to 
accumulation of tales, however, w’lthout a 
radical explanation, and it ignores too much 
what is true in Spencer’s mythology, that many 
tales are simply ghost stories Nor can it be 
said that the folklore method is successful in 
explaining all myths It is an error to suppose 
that all myths are psychical reflections of phys- 
ical or of meteorological phenomena, for much 
must be attributed, even among savages, to 
poetical fancy. Butf what Mannhardt has him- 
self called “nature poetry” and illustrated by 
modern examples among the Slavs shows that 
personalities originally solar are sometimes 
transferred to poetical representatives explicable 
only in a solar light. The true explanation of 
mythology will combine the hitherto antago- 
nistic explanations of Lang and Milllcr, and will 
also admit that Spencer’s theory of ghost 
mythology is at times applicable. No stereo- 
typed formula can include all the phenomena. 
In the last analysis will be found folklore, lan- 
guage change, and ghost stones All three 
principles are active to-day m India, and prob- 
ably have always been active among all peoples 
in proportion to their imaginative powers. The 
fourth element of poetic fancy affects all the 
other three. Much that is looked upon as 
elaborated mythology is nothing but a naive 
statement of what appears to the savage as 
everyday facts, such as the Mrth of men from 
beasts or from the elements, the birth of 
animals from women, metempsychosis, the in- 
timate relations between man and all natural 
objects. For the mythology of American In- 


dians see Indians, AMiaiiCAN. See also Afmca, 
Ethnology; Egypt, Ancient Religion; Greek 
Religion; India, Rehgion; Indian Mythology; 
Scandinavian Mythology, Slavic Mythology. 
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MYTHOLOGY IN ABT. That portion of 
art which is concerned with the representation 
of mythological concepts. Religious notions are 
symbolized at a very early stage in the history 
of mankind; indeed, they form, generally speak- 
ing, the most important Subject of ancient art. 
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Conceptions which can be given in vague and 
poetic terms in the literature must of necessity 
in art be represented concretely. The first be- 
ginnings are rude and uncouth ; yet they develop 
in the course of time into the most beautiful of 
all expressions of national art. They are thus 
important not only from the point of view of 
history of art, but as one of the mam sources 
for an accurate knowledge of the history of 
religion We may trace in them also in many 
cases the influence which one religion has exer- 
cised upon another If, e.g , we find the bearded 
figure within a circle as the Iranian symbol of 
Oiinazd, and in Assyrian sculpture see the same 
figure hovering over a field of battle, it is at 
once evident that the religious art of Assyria 
has influenced that of ancient Persia, and the 
implication follows that the actual concept of 
the deity of Ormazd has been modified by a 
Hemitic deity 

Nowhere are the distinct national characteris- 
tics of mythology so clearly set forth as m art. 
In the Egyptian paintings and statues of deities 
we have the stiff outlines and the grotesque 
animal-headed figures, which stand in marked 
contrast to the brutal and massive religious art 
of Assyria and Babylonia From the point of 
view of comparative rcdigion the moat perfect 
productions of art are as a rule inferior to the 
rude and archaic It might almost be laid 
down as a rule that the higher the artistic 
merit, the leas the purely religious value. The 
most important contributions of Assyrian art to 
a knowledge of its mythology are to be found, 
not in the finished productions of the late 
period, but in the more ancient seal cylinders, 
whose purely artistic merit is often slight In 
Greece, in like manner, the early religious art 
IS rude, but here wc find in the most archaic 
periods traces of influence from Egypt, or again, 
as in certain pictures of the struggle of Hercules 
with the Nemean lion, an analogue too close to 
be accidental with Babylonian pictures of the 
Gilgamish cycle Though the highest religious 
sentiments of a people at a given period are 
embodied in its ait, the endeavor to make this 
embodiment perfect tends in the course of time 
to an increased purity in the type and symbol- 
ization of religious concept This interacting 
piocess iH stimulated by the fact that the statue 
or the painting is conceived to be in itself 
divine, and at a later period a portion of god- 
hood, latei still it is a symbol which may indeed 
be a god to tlie vulgar, but to the cultured or to 
the initiated is hut a representation of divinity 
Artistic conceptions of divinities naturally vary 
according to the character of the god repre- 
sented Thus, in ancient Mexico we find beside 
the figure of the beneficent Quetzalcoatl the 
horrible statue of the war god Huitzilopochtli, 
on whose altar human sacrifices were offered. 
In India, as well as in Mexico, in harmony 
with the grotesque religious legends, we find 
strange divine figures The monkey god Hanu- 
inan, in harmony with his energetic character, 
has no touch of the effeminate about him, as 
has the love god Kama; and in like manner we 
find the voluptuous figure of Parvati, the wife 
of Siva, in her kindly aspect, beside the fright- 
ful and demoniac figure of Durga, the malignant 
form of the same goddess. In Greece, where 
mythology in art was developed to its utmost 
perfection, we find thi« principle carried out in 
its entirety Beside the austere Athene stands 
the seductive Aphrodite; with the powerful 


Hercules is contrasted the delicate, almost too 
beautiful Apollo ; and over all the Pantheon 
towers the majestic figure of Zeus. See Abt, 
History; the various articles on National Art; 
and, for illustrations, the plates of Egyptian 
Deities; Hindu Deities under India; Gbeek 
Art; JirpiTER; Lysippus ;' PARTHENON. 

MYTILENE) mTt'l-le'nA (Lat., from Gk. Murt- 
XiflPV) Turk. Midtllu), or Mityi^ene. The largest 
island in the Aegean Sea, also known as Lesbos 
(q.v.) (Map- Balkan Peninsula, F 6). 

MYTILENE, or MITYLENE (modern Kas- 
tro, q V , or Mitilmi ) Tlie capital of the island 
of Lesbos (q.v ) It was colonized in very an- 
cient times by the iEolians Its situation on 
the southeast coast of Lesbos on a promontory 
gave it two excellent harbors (Map- Turkey in 
Europe, F 5) It is famous as the birthplace 
of Sappho and Theophrastus, among others Of 
its internal political history down to the time 
when PittacuB became practically dictator early 
in the sixth century b.c , something is to be 
learned from the fragments of the poetry of 
Alca*us (qv ) Meanwhile the city had become 
the most important centre of the Asiatic 
AColians and a great naval power, and had 
founded colonies in Mysia and in Thrace After 
the Persian wars it became an important mem- 
ber of the Athenian Confederacy, but in 428 
B.c , the fourth year of the Peloponnesian War, 
it rebelled against Athenian domination De- 
feat after a famous struggle ended its power 
(427 nc ) Mytilone fought on the side of King 
Mithridates in his war against Rome (88 bc ), 
and after hia defeat suffered for it. Very little 
of the ancient tovn remains Perhaps the most 
important edifice is the Greek College, ati insti- 
tution which Greek lioys of the entire ASgean 
coast attend Consult Leithftiiser, Der Abfall 
MyiiJenes ron Athens (Leipzig, 1874), and C 
Cichoriua, Rom und Mytilene (ib., 1888). 

MYTaLUS. Mussel. 

MYXINE, miks-I'nft (from Gk. mywa, 

mucus) The single genus of the family Myx- 
inid®, represented by the single species Myxine 
glvtinosa, the Iiagfish or borer of the North 
Atlantic coast Tliese eel-shaped parasitic 
animals, which burrow into the bodies of fishes, 
are extraordinary in their reproductive habits 
According to Nan- 
sen, Myxine is 
generally oi al- 
ways m its young 
stage a male, 
while at a more 
advanced stage it 
becomes trans- 
formed into a female The ovary is single and 
on the right side, and there are no oviducts, the 
mature eggs falling into the abdominal cavity 
and being extruded through the peritoneal open- 
ing at the side of the vent The eggs are few 
and large, and each is inclosed in an oblong 
horny case, with threads at each end, by which 
the egg adheres to some fixed object until it 
batches See Hagfish; and Plate of Lampreys 
and Dogfish 

lynrXOBACTEIlIACEJE, mik8'6-bak-teVl-a'- 
8$-S (Neo-Gk. nom. pL, from Gk. myxa, 

mucus, slime -f- Gk. ^aKrT^pia^ hakteria, little 
rods See Bacteria, first paragraph). A group 
of organisms evidently related to the bac- 
tei ia, but distinguished from them by a re- 
markably complex colony organization. The 
individual cells resemble those of bacteria, but 
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they are combined in structures of definite and 
even elaborate form. Ihe name suggests a com- 
bination of the characters of the slime molds 
{ Myxomycetes, q.v. ) and bacteria, the individual 
cells resembling the latter, and the cells coming 
together to form a complex body, as the plas- 
niodium of the slime molds is formed 

HYX'CEDE^HA (Neo-bat. nom pi, from 
[iviaj myxat niucus -f otb^y.a, oidcma^ swelling). 
A progressive disease, characterized by wide- 
spread changes in nutrition and by the invasion 
of the subcutaneous tissues by solid ledema, 
dependent on diminished functional activity of 
the thyroid gland. It has been called cuchexte 
pachyd&rmtque (Charcot), cachexia thyroidea 
(Kocher), and hydroparesie (Ffiris). Myx- 
oedema is caused by atrophy or destruction of 
the thyroid gland by disease or as a result of 
removal of it by operation When a sequel of 
thyroid removal it is called cachexia strunu- 
piiva It 18 observed principally in women (in 
the proportion of 7 to 1) and is, in fact, an 
acquired cretinism in adult life. By far the 
greater number of cases occur between the ages 
of 35 and 45 In some families there is a dis- 
tinct inheritance of a predisposition to disease 
of the thyroid gland. Hereditary syphilis may 
be a factor. The malady is seen most frequently 
in cold climates and is perhaps most frequent 
in Europe It is rare in the tropics. The symp- 
toms develop gradually, in most cases nearly a 
year elapsing before the disease becomes dis- 
tinct. Among the principal symptoms arc lan- 
guor or indolence, absence of perspiration, loss 
of hair, decay of nails and teeth, a stifl* gait, a 
thickening of the skin and of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose, pallor, subnormal tempera- 
ture, hallucinations of sight and hearing, many 
mental abnormalities, and even actual insanity 
Incomplete myxuedcma {myxeedeme friiste) is a 
state in which the symptoms are less marked 
or have ceased to develop. The treatment con- 
sists in feeding the patient with thyroid-gland 
extract or dried gland, together with tonics, 
such as phosphoric acid and iron Thyroid 
grafting has proved efficacious, temporarily at 
least, in many patients. A part or tlie entire 
thyroid of an animal is transplanted into the 
peritoneal cavity or subcutaneous tissue of the 
patient, to whom the gland has been fed for 
some time previously, as suggested by Victor 
Horsley Thyroid gland was first administered 
by Murray in 1891. Before the thyroid tieat- 
ment was known the prognosis in myxoedema 
vas uniformly bad, the patient dying in from 
5 to. 7 years, generally from some inteieinrcnt 
disease. Under thyroid treatment mild cases 
can be cured, and in severe cases the symptoms 
controlled almost indefinitely The symptoms 
disappear one by one with astonishing rapidity, 
and the transformation in the patient’s appear- 
ance 18 one of the most remarkable plienomena 
in medicine. The gland, generally that of a 
sheep, must, however, be given with great caie, 
degeneration of the heart or of the great vessels 
being an indication for very small initial dosage. 
In some patients profuse diarrhoea results, m 
others vomiting, sweating, headache, swelling of 
the glands about the jaw, and prostration. The 
remedy may be used hypodermically. After the 
symptoms of the disease havfe disappeared the 
patient must take a small quantity of the 
thyroid extract at regular intervals as long as 
she lives, to maintain the improved condition. 
See Cretinism (Consult 0. K Murray, Diseases 


of the Thyroid Gland (London, 1900), and Dock, 
“Diseases of the Thyroid Gland,” in Sir Williar.i 
Osier, Modem Medicme (New York, 1915;. 

MYXOIMCA, niiks-o'ma (Gk. myxa^ mu- 
cus + -wAia, oma) . A tumor consisting of a gelat- 
inous substance composed of mucin and peculiar 
branched or stellate cells It is classed with 
the connective tissue tumors and has a jelly- 
like consisti'iicy Sih* Tumor. 

MYXOMYCETES, miks'd-mt-se'tez (Neo-Lat. 
nom. pL, from Gk. myxa, mucus -j- pvKTfSf 

rnykes, fungus). A group of organisms com- 
monly called slime molds Certain phases of 
their life history are very animal-like, but the 
spore case (with its spores) has many plant 
characteristics, and as the forms are described 
and classified by the spore cases, the work has 
naturally fallen within the province of botany 
They aie here treated as one of the great groups 
of the fungi (qv ). The spores germinate m 
moist situations on the soil and in humus, 
giving rise each to a motile naked cell pro- 
vided with a ciliuni (Figs. 6, 7, 8). These 
swarm cells swim aioiind in the moisture, in- 
creasing in number by division (fission). After 
an active penod they lose the cilia and creep 
around like amoeba* (Figs 1, 2, 3), finally 
approaching one another and fusing in pairs, or 
perhaps several together. Such fused groups 
become centres of attraction to many hundreds 
of swarmers, whicli contribute their substances 
to the common mass "llie result is a large pro- 
toplasmic body, called a plasmodium (Fig. 9), 
which moves over tlie surface of the humus and 
into crevices like a gigantic amoeba Its food is 
hugely bacteria and other fungi, which are 
taken directly into the protoplasmic body and 
digested, the hard and worthless portions being 
discarded. 

Vegetating plasmodia shun the light and seek 
moisture But these habits are reversed when 
the spore cases are to be formed, the plasmodia 
then come to tlu^ light and take position in the 



MYXOMYCETES. 

Chondnoderma 1, 2, 3, amoeboid stage, 4, ,'5, restinh 
stage, 6, 7, 8, motile stage, 9, plasmodium of S^emonitxs, 
10, sporangia. 

driest situations that they can find. This is the 
time when plasmodia are most conspicuous and 
are frequently found on stumps, bark, and hu- 
mus. The largest plasmodia may cover several 
square inches, but most of them are much 
smaller, and some are no larger than a pinhead 
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The iorm of the spore cases is exceedingly 
various, some being large and irregular and 
others having extraordinary delicacy and com- 
plexity of structure, but the general history of 
spore formation is much the same. The plasmo- 
dium excretes a great deal of material (and fre- 
quently mineral matter) which forms the wall 
of the spore case (sporangium) and its stalk if 
present (Fig. 10). A filamentous network called 
the capillitium may also be developed inside the 
spore case, its function being to distribute the 
spores. The protoplasm which remains after 
these activities divides up into minute rounded 
bodies which, investing themselves with walls, 
become the spores The yilasmodia of slime 
molds have always be<'n laioiit(‘ subjects oi 
observation by physiologists, who find m such 


specimens the largest masses of protoplasm that 
can be studied. 

Consult, for a general account, Engler and 
Prantl, Die natiirhchen Pflanzenfaniilien (Leip- 
zig, 1887); and for special descriptive treat- 
ment, Anton Bary, Comparative Morphology 
and Biology of Fungi, Mycetozoa, and Bacteria 
(Eng trans, Oxford, 1887); Lister, A Mono- 
graph of the Mycetozoa (London, 1894) ; T. H. 
McBride, The North American Hlimc Moulds 
(New York, 1899) ; W C. Sturgis, “Guide to 
the Botanical Literature of the Myxomycetes 
fiom ]87ii to 1912,’’ in Colorado College, Puh- 
lications, Science Penes, vol. xii (Colorado 
Springs, 1912) 

MYZONTES, mi-zdn'tez. Same as Cyclos- 
tomi (q.v.). 
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N The fourteenth letter and eleventh 
consonant of the Homan alphabet. 
This character has varied very little 
in form and not at all m value 
since the origin of the alphabet 
The original letter was appaiently 
called nu7i, which in PlKcnician and in the 
North Semitic languages signiHcd ‘fish ’ Ap- 
parently the early pictograpliic character repre 
sented a fish. The small n is an outgiowth of 
the sign used in the Latin uncial alphabet wdiich 
W'as a modification of the capital alphabet See 
Alphabet 

Phonetic Character. N stands for the dental 
or alveolai nasal sound which is the equivalent 
to d and t. The sound is produced by a check 
or mute contact and sonant vibiation of the 
vocal cords as in d with the addition of tin* 
opening of the nasal passage made by loweiing 
the soft palate The size and shape of the 
resonance chamber make tiie diflerenee betw'cen 
n and the other nasal letters Under certain 
conditions n may have a syllabic or vocalic 
value, as in rotten, forgotten In scientific lin- 
guistics this value is represented by n It is 
sometimes silefit aftei m or I in words usually 
of Latin origin, as in damn, hymn, autumn, kiln 
Before g, k, vh it leeeives a semiguttural or 
palatal coloring to harmonize with the con- 
sonant it precedes, as in long, thtnL, pinrh 
Though in Latin or Greek a final n of a prefix 
was usually assimilated to the value of a follow’- 
ing consonant, m Englisli it is much niort‘ stable 
{unleaven, unbalance, unpack) Among the 
nasals the linguidental n is by far the most 
frequently used in English, more than tw’iee as 
oft(‘n as m 

Source. In its historic development n lepie- 
sents an original n winch has been preserved 
with gieat constancy through the Indo-Gcr- 
mamc period to the present time Thus, night, 
Gotliic nahtB, Skt nakti, Lat nor, or again 
Jndo-Ger *nevo8, new, Skt. navas, Gk peos, Lat 
novas, Goth nmjiH, (^er 7ieu, Eng ncu In 
Anglo-Saxon an original Germanic n disappears 
before s, /, and /> ^ 

As a Symbol. As a numeral N = 90 and 
= 90,000. In cliemistry N = nitrogem, Na = 
sodium (ie, natrum). In mathematics N = 
an indefinite constant whole nurnlier, especially 
the class of a curve or the degree of an equation 
Consult' Philippe Berger, Jtistoire de IVu^riture 
dam VantiquiH (Pans, 1892); 'Maurice Prou, 
Manuel de paUographie latme et frangaise (ib, 
1910) , Sir E. M. Thompson, Introduction to 
Greek and Latin Paleography (London, 1912) ; 


Eduard Stucken, Der Ursprung de^ Alphabets 
und die Mondstntioncn (Leipzig, 1913) See 
Alphabet, Leiteks. Jhquiu, Nasals 

NAB A, na'ba. A seapoit of .Japan See 
Nawa 

NABAB, luVbab', Le (Er, The Nabob) A 
story by Alphonse Daudot (1877), based on the 
career of a coiitempoiai y adventurei 

NAB'AT.ffl'^ANS (Gk Na/Saraioi. \ahatatoi, 
jAr A'ahatu). An Aiali peojile or trilie settled 
in various parts of the eountiy east aiul south- 
east of PalestiiK', who fornu'd during ilie Gneco 
Boman peiiod a petty inde})('ri(h'nt kingdom 
Their history is known to us fiom classical 
authois, (‘Specially Diodoius and Jost'jilius, as 
well as fumi numeious eoins, and fiom mscri])- 
tions, dating from 169 bc to lOf) \ ii , wdiudi 
liave b(^on collected liy Do Vogiu^ (1868), 
Doughty (1884), Ilubei (1884), and Euting 
(1885) They aie located at vaiioiis plac(‘S 
from the Hainan in tlie nortli to Madam Salali 
(A1 Hi]r m northern Arahi.t) m the soutli The 
Aiabic dull after of the Nabata'ans is (wiiin'd 
by theii proper nam(‘S, though they us(‘d a 
W(‘6t(*rn Aiarnaic language and seiipt. as tlu^ 
noith(‘rn Arabic liad not yet been leduci'd to 
wilting It 18 uiiceitain wlietlier they are to Ix' 
(’onneeted wnth an Arabic tiiho d(‘seeiided from 
Nabaioth, mi'ntioiKd together with Kedar as a 
son of Ishniael (Gem xxv 13, xwin 0, x\x\i 
3, 1 Chum 1 29, Isa 1\ 7) and se\eral tim(\s 
r(‘feiT(‘d to ns Xahaiati in the Assynan inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-pileser, Sargon, and Asni- 
hanipal The Nabata*ans are first m(‘t with 
about 312 B (\ at Petra as nomads, Imt they 
were so strongly intrench(*d h(‘re tliat the gen- 
erals pent against them by Antigonus, Atluma'iis, 
and Dem(‘trius were' unable to dislodge tlK*m 
Thoiigli they w(‘re nomads they had an extcmsive 
trade in myrrh and spices from Arabia Felix, 
wliieh they sent to the seaports, and in bitumcm 
from tlie Dead Sea, whieh tliey sent to Egypt 
Th(‘ Nabatspan Kingdom aros(‘ m ancient Fdom 
upon tlie ruins of tlie Sehuieid and Ptolemaic 
einpnes Its fiist primm wms Arc'taa 1, to wdiom 
the high pri(‘st .Jason fled in 169 B.c Its first 
King was probably Erotnuus (Taim-Allat, 110- 
100 BC. ) Obedas I (90 bc ) was able to hold 
his own against Al(‘xander .Tannams, and Aretas 
III ( Philelhmos) against Antiochus XI 1 of 
CVle-Syria The lattiT even eonqueied Durnas- 
eus, hut was driven out by the gimeral of 
Pompey Antony puwmted part of the land of 
the Nabataeans to Cleopatra. When Malchus f 
(50-28 bc) refused to pav tribute, his land 
was overrun by Herod War broke out between 
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Herod and Aretas IV (9-40 a.d.), in which the 
Nabatffians were successful When Paul was in 
Damascus that city must have been once again 
in the power of the Nabateans (2 Cor. xi. 32). 
At the time of the Emperor Claudius, King 
Abias undertook an expedition against Adiabene, 
but he was beaten back Damascus was lost to 
Nero in the reign of Malclius II (48-71). The 
last King of the Nabataeans was Kabel II (71- 
106). In 100 Cornelius Palma, (governor of 
Syria, made the region from Petra in the south 
to Bostra in tlie north into a Roman province. 
In the fourth cemtury two provinces were 
created — Arabia with Bostra as a centre and 
Pala'stina Icrtia with Petra as a centre Ihe 
latest insciiptions in Nabatjcan characters arc 
those of A1 Namarah (328), Zebed (512), and 
Harran (508) , but the language is purely 
Arabic Later Arabic writers use tlie word 
Nabate'an as the equivalent of Aianucan The 
importance of the Nabaticans is due to the fact 
that they formed a soit of bufler state against 
the Arabs of the deseit and because* then coun- 
tiy lay in the direct line of the caravan route 
fiom Araliia to Syria A1 llijr was an em- 
porium for the pioducts of Yemen, and many 
mausoleums built in the rocks and beautifully 
caned are evidence of tlie riclies which w’ere 
com eiitrated h(‘ic The national temple was 
also situated at this place Tlie chief gods of 
the Nabatiran Pantheon setan to have been Du- 
sares {Din/ aJ Sliaia), Manat, Kais, Allat, and 
Ilobal Consult J Kuting, ^^abaUnnchc /w- 
schriffcn aus Arahxen (Berlin, 1885), Emil 
SchUrer, Tlistoi ^ of ihe Jcunsh People^ vol i 
(Eng tians, New York, 1890), IRme Dussaud, 
hes \rah€H cn tiijrie (l^aris, 1907). Brunnow 
and Domaszewski, Die Provmna {lalna (3 
vols , Stiassburg, 1904-09), Hermann Thiersch, 
A 71 dem Rafidc/ 71 dcs roinischcn Reiches (Munich, 
1911), and the article “Nabataer,” in Friedrich 
Lubker, RcaJIaxiKoxi des klassisahcfi Altei turns, 
vol 11 (8th ed , Leipzig, 1914) 

NABBES, nabz, Thomas An English diama* 
tist of the seventccntli century, born in Worcea- 
tei shire His first comedy, Coceitt Garden, was 
produced in London in *1032-33. His second 
attempt, Tottenham Couyt (1633), was followed 
by Hannibal and Rcipio In JJysiorical Tragedy 
(1035) and a c<imedy called The Bride (1038), 
but more talent was displayed in his masques, 
two of which were published in 1(539 under the 
title The Spnng's Glory An edition of his 
W’orks was published by Bullen (London, 1887; 
Old English Plays, js s, vols i and ii) 

NABHA, n.Pba An eastern native state of 
the Punjab, India (Map. India, C 2). Area, 

966 square miles. It pioduces wheat, pulse, 

and bailey. Pop., 1901, 297,949, 1911, 248,887. 

Capital, Nabha. 

NABIGBLA, mPbS-ga, Ziyad iiin Mltawiya al 
Diiubyant. a famous pre-Islamic poet. Na- 

bigha seems to be a surname indicating that his 

f enius “jets forth vigorously and abundantly” 
[e lived at the courts of Mundhir II, Mundhir 
III, and Nu’man ibn Mundhir A too enthusias- 
tic description of Queen Mutajarrida’s charm 
forced him into exile Ho became the court 
poet of Amr ibn Harith of Ghassan, but was 
finally reconciled to Nu'man He differs from 
most of the Arabic poets of the period in being 
a man of profound religious sentiment. His 
Divan has been published by Derenbourg 
(Paris, 1868-69) Consult Carl Brockelmann, 
Geaohiohte der arabischen JMeratur, vol i 


(Weimar, 1898), and R. A. Nicholson, A Litet^ 
ary History of the Arabs (New York, 1907). 

NABLUS. See Nabulus. 

NA'BOB, or NA^BAB (Hind., Ar. navywdh, 
deputy, from Ar ml 6a, to replace, to be a dep- 
uty). Lender the Mogul Empire of India, the 
administrator of a province comprised in the 
region ruled by a subahdar, or viceroy. The 
title was continued under the British rule, but 
gradually was applied to unofficial wealthy 
natives In the United Kingdom and other 
European countries it is applied derisively to 
Euro-Iiidians who, having amassed fortunes in 
India, leturn to make an ostentatious display 
of their wealth 

NA'BONAS^SAR (Assyr. Nabu-nasir, Nabu 
(or Nebo) protects). King of Babylonia (747- 
734 B c ) Hifi contemporary in Assyria, Tig- 
lath-pileser IV (745-728 Bc), succeeded with 
the helj) of the Aranuean hoi des that at all 
times w(*re a menace to Babylonian security in 
obtaining complete control of Babylonia, and 
emphasized his success by giving himself in his 
inscriptions the title of King of Sumer and 
Aecad and by worshiping at the shrines of the 
Babylonian gods in the most important cities 
of the south Sijipar, Nippur, Babylon, Bor- 
sippa, Cutha, Kish, Dilbat, and Erech It is 
evident, therefore, that Nabonassar must have 
been merely a vassal to 1 iglath-pileser IV, but a 
semblance of independence was permitted to 
Babylonia because of a desire on the part of 
the Assyrian rulers to deal leniently with the 
old Empire in the south for fear of incurring 
the displeasure of the Babylonian gods who 
were also the gods of Assyria His name is 
preserved in the Ptolemaic canon, whose list of 
Babylonian kings begins indeed with Nabonas- 
sar Why the beginning should have been made 
with this ruler is not clear It has been sup- 
posed that the Babylonians began a new era — 
histoncal or astronomical — at the time of Na- 
bonassar, since that date was adopted as a new 
astronomical era by the Greeks, but there is no 
direct evidence Equally mysterious is Bero- 
sus’ statement, preserved by Syncellus, that 
Nabonassai first collected and then destroyed 
the chronicles of his predecessors Consult* R 
W Rogers, History of Bahyloma and Assyria, 
vol 11 (New York, 1900), C H. W Johns, An- 
cient Assyria (ib., 1912); id, Ancient Baby- 
lonia (lb, 1913) 

NABON'IDUS (Assyr Nahu-na'id, Nabu (or 
Nebo) IS exalted, Herodotus (i, 74, 77, 188) has 
erroneously Aa^vprfros, Lahynetos) The last 
King of the C'haldtean Empire, sixth in order 
of succession from Nabo])olassar (qv), the 
founder of this Empiie He was the son of a 
priestess of Sin at Harran and came to the 
throne in 556 b c as a result of a conspiracy 
formed apparently by the priests of the city of 
Babylon against Labashi Marduk (Gk. La- 
bosoarchod), the son of Nergalsharuzur (Gk. 
Neriglossor) , which cost Labashi Marduk his 
life. Nabonidus was a native Babylonian and 
not, as his predecessors since Nabopolassar, a 
(ffialdtean. In his inscriptions, of which a large 
number have been found, he appears chiefly in 
the light of a builder and restorer of the sacred 
edifices in such ancient centres as Ur, Harran, 
and Sippar While he did not neglect the 
sanctuaries of Marduk and Nebo at Babylon and 
Borsippa, yet his greater devotion to other 
centres appears to have aroused the opposition 
of the priests and of the population of Babylon, 
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and the neglect of suitable preparation to resist 
the threatening advance of Cyrus (q.v.) is 
probably to be ascribed to internal dissensions 
In the beginning of his reign the Medes under 
Astyages attempted to add Mesopotamia to their 
Assyrian province, but were driven away from 
Hairan by Nabonidus. After the conquest of 
Media by Cyrus in 553, this King occupied him- 
self with Croesus of Lydia until Sardis fell in 
546, whereupon he turned against Babylonia. 
Nabonidus was a man of sincere piety who 
sought by zealous worship of the gods to avert 
the danger to the state. Fie rebuilt the ancient 
temples everywhere and dug in their founda- 
tions for the inscriptions of earlier kings To 
the researches of his sciibes and the excavations 
of his officials we are indebted for much in- 
formation It IS not deal whether Nabonidus 
removed the images of the gods from otlier cities 
to Babylon in order to centralize all worship 
there or to save them. The great inscription 
of the Marduk priests plainly shows that they 
were plotting with Cyius and that the city 
was delivered to 6ubaru tlirough their 
treachery. Babylon fell, as a Babylonian 
chronicle puts it, “without battle,” in December, 
539. Two days before, Nabonidus had to flee 
from the battle of Opis, as the army deserted to 
Gubaru, the Governor of Guti, who had sided 
with Cyrus and led the enemy to Babylon. Bel- 
sharazar (see Belshazzar), the Crown Prince, 
is mentioned with the King in an oath of the 
year 12 ( i e., 544 li c. ) and elsewhere What 
became of him is not known In 538 Cyrus him- 
self entered the city in triumph. Nabonidus 
was banished to Karmania, and Gubaru-Gobiyas 
remained for several yeais governor of the city 
of Babylon Consult R. W. RogtTs, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1900) , and 
the Babylonian-As^vnan histones of F Hommel 
(Berlin, 1885), C.' P. Tide (Cotha, ]<S8(>), H. 
Winckler (I^eipzig, 1892), A. H. Sayce (Lon- 
don, 1900), C. 11 W Johns (London, 1911), 
also Scheil, in Remie d'Assynologie, vol. xi 
(Pans, 1914) ; T. G Pinches, “bTesh Light 
on Daniel,’^ in Expository Times (London, 
1915). 

NTAB'OPOLAS'SAB (Assyi. Nabu-apal-aziir, 
Nebo, protect the son) The founder of the 
Chaldsean Empire, King of Babylonia 625 -605 
B.c He was not of royal birth, as is indicated 
by the absence of any reference to his father in 
the inscriptions that we have of liim By his 
own efforts he rose to a position of supremacy 
over the district of ChalcUea lying to the south 
of Babylonia proper as far as the Persian Gulf, 
which had managed even during the height of 
the Babylonian Empire to retain a certain 
measure of independence, and whose separate 
position continued to be recognized by the As- 
syrian kings when Babylonia had come under 
the control of Assyria. At various times the 
Chaldseans made attempts to regain their inde- 
pendence, and the growing weakness of Assyria 
after the death of Asiirbanipal in 626 b c 
furnished the desired opportunity for the Chal- 
daeans to reassert themselves and to extend their 
control from Chaldaea to Babylonia Nabopolas- 
sar refused to recognize Asuritililaniukin, de- 
clared himself independent, and apparently 
entered into an alliance with* Cyaxares of Media 
and Psammetichus of Egypt against Assyria 
Nineveh was saved in 625 by the prompt appear- 
ance of Assyria’s ally, the Scythian King Ma- 
dyas, who drove away the Medes. But about 606 


B.C. Nabopolassar, with the aid of the Modes, 
brought about the fall of Nineveh and the de- 
struction of the Assyrian Empire. The Chal- 
diean Empire now became the controlling in- 
fluence in the Euphrates valley, though Assyi la 
proper had fallen to the share of Media The 
few inscriptions of Nabopolassar which have 
been found show him to have been a man of 
force and energy, who managed not only to 
maintain his position against great odds, but 
to hand over to his son, Nebuchadnezzar, an 
empire almost as extensive and as powerful as 
was that of Assyria in her best days, lie im- 
proved and enlaiged the famous temple of 
Maiduk in Babylon, and the sanctuaries of 
Shamash, the sun god, and of Belit at Sippar, 
and constructed a canal at the latter {ilace to 
bring the waters of the Eupliiatcs to the city 
walls The ChakUran origin of the last Baby- 
lonian Empire led to the use of the term Clial- 
dsea among classical writers for Babylonia. 
S<H) Babylonia Consult R W Rogers, History 
of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1900), 
and the Babylonian-Assyrian histones of F. 
Hommel (Berlin, 1885),' C P Tiele (Gotha, 
1886), H Winckler (Leipzig, 1892), A H. 
Savee (London, 1900), C. H. W Johns (ib., 
1911). 

NA'BOTH. The owner of a pin cel of land, 
described as a vineyard, in Jezreel, adjoining 
the palace of Ahab, King of Israel When the 
latter pioposed to buv t)ie land Naboth refused 
to sell (1 Kings xxi 1~14) Thcieupon the 
Queen, Jezebel, is eliarged with having forged 
letters in the name of the King, exhorting the 
elders of his city to secure false witnesses who 
sliould swear that they had heard Naliotli curse 
God and the King Naboth was ind(‘ed put to 
deatli, and the King took possession of the 
land For this Elijah denounced Ahab and 
predicted the downfall of his house, without 
suggesting, however, tliat tin* Queen was im- 
plicated in the crime Probably tlie charge 
against the foreign Queen was jiopularly be- 
lieved, and the barbarous murder of Jezebel 
was jiistifled liy it ( 1 Kings xxi , 2 Kings ix 
21 ff ) The story is interesting for the hints it 
gives as to local customs and populai ideas in 
Israel in the ninth centuiy nc See Ahab; 
Jezebel 

NfABU, niiniod See Nebo; Nero, Mount 

NABUA, na'iioo-a A town of south Luzon, 
Philippines, m tFie Province of Ambos (’ama- 
rines, 21 miles southeast of Nueva Cilceres It 
18 situated in a low, marshy region occupied by 
rice fields The surrounding country produces 
rice Pop, 1903, 18,893 

NABXTCO, na-boo'kA, Joaquim (1849-1910). 
A Brazilian diplomat and writer, born at Recife 
He was educated for the law, receiving his 
degree in 1871 He began his public career as 
attaclK? of the Brazilian legation in Washing- 
ton Returning to Brazil he was elected to 
Parliament m 1878 and was active in the cause 
of the abolition of slavery, visiting Rome in 
1888 to obtain the support of the Pope for this 
measure Having been closely identified with 
the Imperial regime, he held aloof from politics 
for a number of years after the establishment 
of the Republic in 1889 During this period he 
devoted himself to literary and historical 
studies and wrote his most important work, a 
constitutional history of the reign of Dom 
Pedro II. He again entered public life in 1899, 
serving on the commission to settle the boundary 
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dispute between Brazil and Great Britain. In 
1901 he was named Minister to England and 
from 1905 to hie death was the first Ambassador 
irom Brazil to the United States A(*ti\e in 
the promotion of Pan-Americaniam and in the 
development of a better understanding between 
the American nations, m 1900 Nabuco was 
piesident of the Third International Conference 
ot iVnieiicaii States at Hio de Janeiro. He was 
also a member of the Peimanent ('ourt of Arbi- 
tiation at The Hague. Both in politics and in 
literature he showed himself an idealist. He 
was besides an able orator and was often ealled 
upon to deliver addresses both in his native 
land and in the United States His writings, 
whieli have taken very high rank and show 
Anglo-Saxon and French influence, include* 
Bahnaceda (1895), A %nterven(:do estanr/etra 
durante a revolt a (1890), and Pcms^ch d(Ha(diecs 
et sovremrs (1900) Consult M Oliveira Lima, 
“Ecrivains Br^ziliens con tern porains* Joaquiin 
Nabuco,” in La Rci>u€, vol Ixxxvii (Pans, 1910) 

NABULXJS, na'b\i-lod8', or NABLTJS (a con- 
traction of neapolis, the new town). One ot the 
chief cities of modern Palestine, the ancient 
Sheehem (qv ), liy which name it is also known 
now geographically the centre of Palestine 
It IS situated about 35 miles north of rlerusa- 
l(‘m, in a w(‘11-vn atered and productive valley, 
betwe(*n the mountains Jebel esh-Shemali (Ebal) 
on the north and Jebel et-J or (Genzim) on 
the south Jdie city is renowned for the laigc 
number of its ])erennial springs It is the s(‘at 
of gONernment for central Palestine and the eor- 
lesponding ri'gion b(‘vond the Jordan, the resi- 
dence of a (ireek bishop, lias several mosques 
and Mohammedan schools, and English and 
Latin mission establishments The iirigation 
system built around the town is one of the 
most elaboiatc in Palestin(‘ It has (‘onsidei- 
able ]ndustiu‘s, especially tlie manufactuie of 
soap, and carru'S on a lively trade with the east- 
Jordan countiy and Jail a It has about 24,000 
inhabitants, most of whom are Mohammedans 
wdio bear the reputation of being fanatical The 
surviving lemnant of the Samaritans, to the 
number of about 200, are believed to occupy the 
soutluvest pait of the town See Samaritans. 

NA^CHI. See Natciilz. 

NACHTIGAL, n.iG't<^-gal, Gustav (1834-85). 

A German exploi ei , born at Eichstedt, near 
Stendal He studied medicine at Halle, Wurz- 
burg, and Greifswald He practiced as a mili- 
tary physician in Cologne and in 18(>3 w'eiit 
for his hen 1th to noitliern Africa, where he 
became a ])h>sicuin in the service of the Bey of 
Tunis In isGO lie w^as commissioned by the 
King of Prussia to cairy some gifts to the Sul- 
tan of Bornu in lecognition of the latter’s 
services to various German e\plor(*rs After a 
]ouiney in the Tibbii country he set out for 
Kuka, the capital of Bornu, where he arrived 
in 1870 He made a thorough exjiloiation of 
Bornu, then went to Lake Ghad Making his 
w'ay to Bagirmi, he followed up the Shari 

River and its tributaries In the spring of 

1874 he set out for Egypt, going through 
Wadai, which he was the first European to 
penetrate. He visited Abeshr, the cajiital of 

Wadai, passed through Darfur, and arrived at 

Cairo m November, 1874 In 1875 he returned 
to Europe, where his exploi ations had made him 
famous. In 1884, as German Imperial Com- 
missioner, he visited the west coast of Africa, 
where his exploration^ resulted in the acqui- 


sition by Germany (lost in the war in 1915) 
of Togoland, Kamerun, and Ludentzland. Be- 
fore finishing his labors, however, he was taken 
sick and died. His greatest work, Sahara und 
Sttdaiif was published in 1879-89. Consult 
Ruble, Qusto/v Nachtigal (MUnster, 1892). 

NACOGDOCHES, nak'6-d(Vch§z. A city and 
the county seat of Nacogdoches Co,, Tex., 138 
miles north by east of Houston, on the Houston, 
East and West Texas and the Texas and New 
Orleans railroads (Map. Texas, E 4) It has 
lumber mills, cotton gins, cotton compress, cot- 
tonseed-oil mill, brick plants, grain elevators, 
saw mills, etc , und, as the commercial centre 
of a pioductive cotton-gi owing and farming 
legion, controls wholesale inieicsts of imi>oi- 
tance, and a trade in cotton, produce, live stock, 
tobacco, bides, and lumber Noteworthy fea- 
tures are the public library, county coni {house, 
high school, Old Stone Fort, paik, and the 
Aqua Vita‘ Mineral Wells The w^ater works 
and electric-ligbt plant are owned by the city. 
Pop, 1900, 1827, 1910, 3309 Nacogdoches owes 
its origin to a Spanish mission, established here 
early m the eighteenth century As an outpost 
against American encioachrnent it played a part 
in the controveisy between Spain and the United 
States over the Spanish possessions in the 
Southwest It was captured in 1812 by an 
AuKTican filibustering party under Magee and 
Gutiei rez 

NADAL', Ehrman Syme (1843- ). An 

American author, liorn at Lewnsburg, W Va. 
He gi'aduated at Yale in 1804, was second secre- 
tary of the Ignited States Legation at London 
in 1870-71 and 1877-83, and after 1884 w^as for 
seveial years a member of the stail of the New 
York Nation He lectured on English com- 
position at Columbia University in 1892-93. 
His publications include ImpiesHions of London 
Social Life (1875) ; Essays at Home and Else- 
n herc (1882) , Zuiehak • Notes of a> Professional 
Exile (1805) He also contributed in similar 
v’ein to reviews and other peiiodicals, and was a 
contributor to the New International En- 
cyclopaedia 

NA'DEN, Constance Caroline Woodhtll 
(1858-89) An English poet, born at Edgbas- 
ton, Biimingham She attended classes in 
science at the Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute and at Mason College, and became a close 
student of Hcrbeit Speiieer, on vvliose philosophy 
she frequently gave lectures Miss Naden pub- 
lished two volumes of poems Songs and Son- 
nets of Spnngtide (1881), and A Modern 
Apostle and other Poems (1887), containing 
})iecca, as “The Pantheist’s Song of Immor- 
tality,” that give her an assured place among 
the lesser poets Consult the Mem on by W. 
R. Hughes and others (London, 1891): In- 
duction and DodiieAion, a prize essay, ed. by 
Lewins (ib, 1890): and Complete Poetical 
Worlcs^ ed by Lewins (ib., 1894) 

NA'DIR (Ar. nazir, similar, corresponding 
(ie, to the zenith), from nazara, to behold, to 
be face to face) That point in the heavens 
which is diametrically opposite to the zenith, so 
that the zenith, nadir, and centre of the earth 
are in one straight line. The zenith and nadir 
are 90° distant from every part of the horizon 
(qv). See Zenith, Meridian Circle 
NADIR SHAH, n^-der' shfi (1688-1747) A 
king of Persia. He belonged to the Afshars, a 
Turkish tribe. He was born near Kelat, in the 
oentie of the Persian Province of Khorasan. 
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At the age of 17 he was taken prisoner by the 
Usbek Tatars, but, escaping after four years 
of captivity, he entered the service of the (xov- 
ernor of Khorasari, and soon obtained high 
promotion Having, however, been degraded 
and punished for some real or supposed offense, 
he became an outlaw and for several years was 
the leader of a band of 3000 robbeis. At this 
period the Persian throne was occupied by a 
usurper, Mir Vaiz, of the Afghan tribe of 
Ghilzai, who were bitterly hated by the Persians 
for cruelty and oppression. In favor of the 
rightful heir, Tahmasp II, Nadir took up arms 
against Malik Ashraf, the successor of Vaiz, 
and in token of his loyalty assumed the name of 
Tahmasp Kuli, or Slave of Tahmasp. Defeat- 
ing the usurper in a series of engagements, he 
freed the provinces of Irak, Fais, and Kirman 
of even the semblance of Afghan domination 
The assassination of Ashraf during his retreat 
terminated the war. Tahmasp then ascended 
the throne, and Nadir received for his services 
the government of the provinces of Khorasan, 
Mazanderan, Seistan, and Kirman. He was 
sent against the Tuiks in 1731, and defeated 
them at. Haraadan, regaining the Armenian 
provinces which they had seized m the pre- 
ceding reign. Meanwhile Tahmasp himself had 
been unsuccessful in his operations against the 
Turks. Nadir took this as a pretext to im- 
rison the Shah, whose infant son, Abbas II, 
e placed on the throne in 1732. The death of 
this puppet, in 1736, opened the way for tlie 
elevation of Nadir himself, who was crowned as 
Nadir Shah, Feb. 26, 1736 To win the support 
of the Afghans, the new ruler declared the 
Sunnite form of Mohammedanism to be the 
state religion instead of the Shiite, which has 
always been favored by the Persians Nadir 
resumed the war with the Turks, and, though 
totally defeated in the first two battles by the 
Grand Vizier Asman, turned the tide of fortune 
in the subsequent campaign, and granted peace 
to the Turks on condition of receiving Georgia 
He also conquered Afghanistan, and drove back 
tile invading I^sbeks IIis ambassador to the 
Great Mogul having been murdered together 
with his suite at Jalabad, and satisfaction 
having been refused, Nadir, in revenge, ravaged 
the Northwest Provinces and took Delhi, the 
capital of the Great Mogul, which was pillaged 
against his will (1739) With booty to the 
amount of $400,000,000, including the Koh-i-nur 
(qv ) diamond and the famous peacock throne, 
he leturned to the west bank of the Indus He 
next reduced Bokhara and Khwaiezm, restoring 
to Persia her limits under the Sassanids, and 
formed "plans, which were never realized, for 
making Persia a maritime power. Kmbittered 
by an attempt to assassinate him in 1741, of 
prompting which he suspected the heir apparent, 
Rizakiili, W'hom he blinded and imprisoned. 
Nadir’s character underwent a sudden change. 
Formerly opem-hearted, liberal, and talented, lie 
became suspicious, avaricious, and tyrannical. 
He was assassinated on June 20, *1747, by 
Salah Bey, captain of his guards, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Ali, who ascended the 
throne as Adil Shah, or the ‘^righteous king,” 
but was deposed within a year. Consult H. 
Maynard, 'Nadar Shah (Oxfprd, 1885), and Sir 
H. M. Durand in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society (London, 1908). 

ISTABLEB^ nfi'dlgr, Kabt. Christian Gott- 
fried ( 1809-49 ). A German poet, who wrote 


m the dialect of the Rhenish Palatinate. He 
was born at Heidelberg and studied law there 
and at Berlin. His poems, under the title 
Frohhch Palz, Gott erhalts ( 1847 ; 8th ed., illus- 
trated, 1882; also No. 3369 et seq., Reclam ed ), 
were excellent pieces of genre verse, tlie drinking 
songs being peculiarly rollicking and musical 
Consult the Allgemetne deutsche BiographiCt 
vol. xxiii (Leipzig, 1886) 

NADSON, nat's6n, Semion Yakovlevttch 
(1862-87). A Russian lyric poet of Jewish ex- 
traction He was born m St. Petersburg, but 
spent his early childhood at Kiev, Left an or- 
phan at 10, Nadson was sent in 1879 by his 
uncle to the Pavlov Military School. Military 
life proved so distasteful to him, however, that 
in 1884 he gladly accepted a modest position on 
a St. Petersburg weekly journal A sojourn 
abroad could not check the tuberculosis which 
had set in very early, and Nadson died at 25. 
His brief liteiary career began in 1878, with a 
poem (“At Dawn”) which appeared in a Rus- 
sian periodical. A volume of collected verse was 
published in 1885 (17th ed., 1899), Other works 
'were Literary S Letches of ISSS-Hii (1886, 2d ed., 
1887), reviow^s and oilier current comment; Un- 
finished Sayings (1902), posthumous papers; 
and Prose (1912), diary, letters, and an auto- 
biographical sketch Nadson lacks the energy, 
the eloquence, and the national sentiment of some 
of the great Russian poets. Piceminently a poet 
of youth, of dreamy ambitions and idealism, he 
owed his large contempoianeous popularity to 
a leaction from the social and moral disillusion- 
ment of the time. But his verse, melodious and 
plastic, tender and sincere, will make an appeal 
to all lovers of poctiy. (Consult R. Newmarch, 
Poetry amd Progress in Russia (New York, 
1907). 

HAEGELI, na'ge-16, Karl Wilhei.m (1817- 
91). A Swiss botanist, born in Kilchberg, near 
Zurich. After studying at Zurich, Geneva, and 
Berlin he began in 1812 to teach botany in Zu- 
rich, was made extraoidinary professor in 1848, 
full professor at Freiburg in 1852 and at Zurich 
in 1855, and finally was appointed to the chair 
of botany at Munich in 1858 The name of 
Naegeli is one of the greatest names in the his- 
tory of botany Sachs said of him, “He laid 
the foundation of knowledge in every depart- 
ment of botany.” The extent and importance 
of his work cannot be indicated in a brief sketch 
He 18 known especially for the theory of cell for- 
mation, the micellai theory, growth by intussus- 
ception, classilication of tiSNUes on the basis of 
d(*velopment, and a theory of evolution which he 
called progressive evolution, hut which is now 
better known as orthogenesis In cooperation 
with Scbleiden he founded m 1844 the Zeit- 
schrift fur wissenschaftUche BotaniJc, in which 
was published his discovery of sperms in ferns, 
his ZeUenhernc, ZrUntbihlung, und Zellenwachs- 
tum (1844-46). Among his most notable con- 
tributions were: Neuen Alqensysteme (1847), 
Die Starkekorne (1858) , Dw Theorie des Capil- 
larltat (1866); Das Mikroskop (1867); Die 
medern Pilze ( 1877 ) . 

NiE'VIUS, Gn^us. One of the earliest Latin 
poets, born in the earlier half of the third cen- 
tury B.C. 8orae, on the basis of Aulus Gclliiis 
(i, *24, 1), have thought he was born in Cam- 
pania; he may well, however, have been born in 
Rome, and so have been a Roman citizen by birth 
In his youth he served m the First Punic War, 
but later made his appearance at Rome as a 
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dramatic writer (235 bc.)* He was very de- 
cidedly attached to the plebeian party, and in 
his plays satirized and lampooned the Roman 
nobles with extreme virulence. His rashness ul- 
timately caused his banishment to Utica in 
Africa ( 204 ) , where he died after 200 Besides 
his dramatic writings, comprising both tragedies 
and comedies, he wrote an epic poem, De Bello 
Pumca, in the old Saturnian metre. He was 
most successful in coined v. Of the plays only 
a few fragments are extant, but these" testify 
to his vigorous and independent Roman spirit. 
Kvidence of his originality is seen (1) in the 
fact that his epic desalt with a Roman subject, 
independently (it was not a translation from the 
Greek, as the epic of Livius Andronicus had 
been), and (2) m the fact that he attempted 
tragedies based on Roman In storv See liATiN 
Literature 11, The Early or PreABan8%eal Period 
The fragments may lie found in Bothe’s Pociantm 
Latinorum Hccnicornm Fragmenta (Halberstadt, 
1824) , Klussmann’s collection of the same 
(tfena, 1843) ; Mdller’s Ijivii Andromci ct Cn 
Na'vi FahvUnum Reliquuv (Berlin, 1885); or 
Ribbeck’s Hca niece Romanornm Poesis Erag- 
mentd, 2 vols (3d ed , Leipzig, 1807-08). The 
fragments of his BcUiirn Pumeum may be found 
in fl Wordsworth, Fragments and ^yeenmens of 
Early Latin (Oxford, 1874 ); L Havet, De Sa~ 
tnrnio Latinmnni Versa JPaim, 1880), C Zan- 
der, Veisns Itnhei Antujui (Lund, 1800). Con- 
sult Y Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic 
(3d ed , Oxford, 1880) , J W DufT, 4 Literary 
Ihstoiy of Rome (London, 1000) , Martin 
Schanz, (Icsehtchte dcr romischen Littcratur, 
vol. i, part i (3d ed., Municli, 1007) ; F. Ixio, 
Geschichte der romischen Liter atnVy vol. i (Leip- 
zig, 1013). 

17^'VITS (Lat., mole, wart, birthmark), or 
Birthmark, Motiiicr's Mark. A congenital 
mark upon the skin consisting of the product of 
excessive development of fibrous tis'^ue, hair, 
blood vessels, or pigment in a ciicumscribcd area 
The term is geneially and perhaps more properly 
limited to a variety of angioma, or vascular 
tumor, usually of small size, composed of en- 
larged capillaries which communicate freely with 
other capillaries of the skin The ordinary form 
of naevus is the vaseulosiis This is present at 
birth or appears during the early months of the 
child’s life, presenting itself as a red stain, or 
a diffuse flat patch, somewhat elevated above 
the surrounding surface It may he a punctate 
spot, or may cover the side of the face or even 
the neck and chest, e g. This variety is called 
port-wune mark, wine stain, tache de fen, or 
fcxtcrmal The naius araneus, or spider cancer, 
is not a cancer, hut an angioma, consisting of a 
central elevated rod point from which radiate 
dilated vessels so that there is a rough re- 
seinblanee to a star ft is commonly single and 
occurs usiiallv in childion of about a year or 
two years old, and is gciicially situated on the 
nose or cheeks. *The mevi of vascular variety 
are found in the papillary layer of the upper 
part of the coiium, and consist of irregularly 
intertwined and dilated capillary vessels of new 
growth with free anastomosis In some there is 
a laver of connective tissue found encircling the 
vessels, or an enormous growth of connective 
tissue, so that the ri^sult may resemble ele- 
phantiasis ( q.v ) . The treatment for the re- 
moval of nopvi IS surgical. Excision W’ith the 
knife, ligature, transfixion of the growth with 
II* cataract needle, comiiresHion by means of pads 


retained in place with a rubber band, chemical 
caustics, such as nitric acid or the acid nitrate 
of mercury, multiple linear scarificaticm, X rays, 
treatment with radium, electropuncture, and elec- 
trolysis are the means employed, the last named 
being the best method of procedure. Vaccination 
directly upon the mfivus is an obsolete means of 
removal Port-wine marks may be removed by 
creating several minute cicatrices with the elec- 
tric needle. Entire removal of an elevated mass 
may be effected by electrolysis, as in the case of 
a tumor (q.v.). Superficial nsevi are satisfac- 
torily destroyed, without scarring, by the appli- 
cation of carbon dioxide snow. 

NAFELS, na'f^^ls. A village in the Canton 
of Glarus, Switzerland, on the Linth, 4 miles 
north of the city of Glarus (Map: Switzerland, 
D 1 ) It was the scene of a famous battle, in 
1388, in which 400 natives defeated an Austrian 
force of fifteen times their number. In 1700 the 
French under Molitor met and defeated the 
Russians who wtto trying to press their cam- 
paign into France Ihe village manufactures 
cotton, printing and iron construction material. 
Pop , 1010, 2818. 

NAFTIA, n!ifft(*-a, Lago, or Lago dei Palici. 
A small lake in Sicilv, near Palagonia, m the 
Province of Catania. It is situated in a plain, 
near craggy hills, in an ancient crater about 
600 feet in circumference At several points in 
ihe centre the water bubbles violently, sometimes 
rising to the height of 2 feet or more under the 
pressure of the outpouring of caibonic-acid gas. 
The water is greenish, or turbid, and has an 
odor of naphtha The atmosphere is fatal to 
buds attempting to fly across the surface of the 
lake and to small animals which approach it to 
satisfy their thirst; while to lean over it is be- 
lieved to produce dizziness and headache in man. 
The ancients regarded these phenomena with 
great dread. Here were worshiped by the Sieuh, 
the pre-Greek inhabitants of the island, a pair 
of chthonic gods of mighty power, called com- 
monly by the Romans Palici (Gk. 'PaXiKol) In 
the great servile revolt against Rome (104 bc.) 
the temple here was the headquarters of the con- 
spirators Consult K A. Freeman, History of 
Sieily, vol. i (0^ford, 1801). 

NAGA, (Skt serpent) . In Hindu 

Divthology, a member of a fabulous laee of semi- 
divine serpents with human faces but reptile 
forms, inhabiting the lower world (Naga-loka, 
world of serpents), where their capital, Bhoga- 
vati, was a scene of magnificence and splendor. 
They were 1000 in number, and Sesba, the sacred 
serpent of Vishnu, was their king. In one of his 
preexistences the Buddha saved the life of a 
Naga, and in bis last existence he often hod le- 
lations wdth them. The name Naga was applied 
also to an actual race of people in Central India, 
perhaps so called from their worship of serpents, 
and this people has left historical traces, al- 
though fable and myth doubtless become mixed 
in allusions to the serpent race See Nagas. 

JSTAGA. A town of Cebfi, Philippines, on the 
east coast, 12 miles southwest of Cebh. It is 
a port of call for steamers and coasting vessels. 
Pop , 1903, 16,884. 

NAGANA, na-gH'na. A disease of live stock 
prevalent in South Africa, caused by parasitic 
Haematozoa, which are carried from a diseased 
animal to a healthy one by the tsetse fly (q.v.). 
See Si EFFING Sicknesr. 

NAGANO; nil-gfl'n6. An inland city of Hondo, 
Japan, about 95 miles south -south west of Niigata 
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(Map; Japan, F 5). It is celebrated principally 
for the Buddhist temple of Zenkoji, one of the 
most famous temples in Japan, founded in the 
latter part of the seventh century. The town 
is visited by many pilgrims, and carries on a 
considerable trade in textiles and woven goods. 
Pop, 1898, 31,319; 1908, 39,242. 

NAGAB, ntig'hr. See Bednur. 

NAGABI, nU'ga-r§. See Devanagari. 

KAGABJUBTA, na*gar'j()o-na, or NAgA- 
S£NA; nh'ga-sa'mY. A great Buddhist sage and 
teacher, the founder of the Madhyamika school 
of northern Buddiiism, also famous because of 
his religious conf(*rence or discussion with the 
Grffico-Bactrian King Menander or Milinda 
(q.v. ) Among the numerous works attributed 
to him by tradition is a long commentary on the 
MaMprajm-pUrCimitd Stltra Many medical trea- 
tises are ascribed to him by Chinese writers, and 
he is considered the author of several didactic 
poems Consult Walleser, Die nnttlei'e Lehre 
(Mddhyarnika-Mstra) , nach der fibetischen Ver^ 
Hton (Heidelberg, 1911) , La Valine Poussin, Mil- 
lamadhyamakak&rihus {Mddhyamikasutras) de 
yogdrjana aver la Pramnnapadd (St. Peteis- 
burg, 1913) , Wenzel, Journal of the Pah Text 
li) octet y (1866). 

NAG AS, nd'gaz. The natives of the Naga 
Hills in southeastern Assam. The Nagas of 
Manipur and the mountains extending to the 
north (Patkoi, Barai) of this country seem to 
be Indonesians, more or less pure, while on the 
Lush a 1 Hills, south of Manipur, are probably Na- 
gas mixed with Kyens and Burmese of Arakan. 
The Nagas live in permanent villages, the head- 
men of which hold their power largely by the 
exercise of sacerdotal functions Marriage is 
exogamous, with paternal relationship. Many 
interesting taboos and kindled usages are in 
vogue. The Nagas are best subdivided into the 
Angami and Kanpiii of the west, who wear a 
petticoat or apron, the Lhota and Hot in the 
centre, who wear a plaid, and the Nangta, or 
naked, in the east. Consult W H Furness, The 
Home Life of the Borneo Head-Hunters (Phila- 
delphia, 1902), and T. C Ilodsdon, Xaga Tnhes 
of Mampur (New York, 1911). See Indo- 
ClIINFJSK 

NAGASAKI, na'ga-sh'ke. Tlie capital of an 
important prefecture of the same name and one 
of the piincipal seaports of Japan, situated on 
a small peninsula in the northwest of the island 
of Kiushu, in long 129° 52' E and bit. 32° 44' 
N. ( Map : Japan, A 7 ) . The harbor, about 3 miles 
long, 18 one of the safest m the East, and sufli- 
ciently deep for vessels of 26 feet draft. The 
town has water works with filter beds, a met(‘or- 
ological station, schools, a theatre, and hospitals. 
The principal industrial establishments are the 
Akunoura Engine Works and several shipyards 
The foreign commerce of Nagasaki amounted in 
1913 to $10,399,497, of which $2,363,318 repre- 
sented exports. The principal imports are cot- 
ton, coal, sugar, and petroleum, and the chief 
exports coal, rice, flour, camphor, vegetable wax, 
and tobacco. Nagasaki is an important coaling 
station The principal countries of the world 
are represented by consuls. Pop , 1898, 107,422; 
1903, 153,293, 1908, 176,480; 1913, 160,450. Its 
commercial importance dates from the sixteenth 
century, when it became tht stronghold of the 
Japanese Christians and an important centre in 
the foreign trade of Japan. When the Europeans 
were expelled from Japan the Dutch were per- 
mitted to maintain their factory on the islet of 


Deshima (q.v.). Nagasaki then. became the only 
point of communication between Japan ana 
Europe. It was opened to foreign commerce by 
the Treaty of 1858. 

NAgASENA, nii'ga-sa^n^. See Nagarjuna. 

NAGCABLAN, mig'ktlr-lhn'. A town of cen- 
tral Luzon, Philippines, in the Province of La 
Laguna, 11 miles south of Laguna. Pop., 1903, 
10,212 

NAGEL, nix'gd, Albrecht Eduard (1833-95). 
A German ophthalmologist. He was born at 
Danzig, studied fiist at Konigsberg and then at 
Berlin under Grafe, and, after practicing in liis 
birthplace for several years, became docent 
(1864) and professor of ophthalmology (1867) 
at Tfibingen He was also director of the o])h- 
thalmic hospital connected with the university. 
His most important discovery was the identity 
of the letinas as opposed to the theory of pro- 
jection. This IS explained in his book, Das Behen 
wit zwei Augen (1861) NageTs further writ- 
ings include Die Refraktions- und Akkommoda- 
tionsanomalicn des Auges (1866), BehandJung 
der Amaurosen und imhlyopien mit Btrijchnin 
(1871) , Die Vorhildung ziim mrdizinischcn Btu- 
dium und die Fragc der Bchulreform (1890). 

NAGEL, na'gel, Charles (1849- ). An 

American lawyer and cabinet officer, born in 
Colorado Co , Tex Ills father was opposed to 
secession and lemoved to St. Louis, where Nagel 
studied law at Washington University (gradu- 
ating 1872) and in the offices of Glover and 
Shepley After taking a postgraduate course at 
Berlin he began a aucci'ssful practice 111 St. 
Louis as a member of the firm of Finkelnburg, 
Nagel, and Kirby From 1886 to 1906 he was 
lecturer in the St Louis Law School He was 
elected to the Missouri State Legislature as a 
Republican in 1881, but was defeated as candi- 
date for councilman in St Louis in 1891 and 
for distiict ludge m 1892, although he had been 
active in paity politics. In 1893, liowevei, he 
was elected president of the council, seiving, 
dining a pait of his term, as acting mayor, in 
which capacity he urged economy and refoim 
in th(‘ penal and charitable institutions During 
the violent street-railway strikes he headed a 
yolunteer committee of 70 which endeavored to 
efleet peace by ai bitrating the differences between 
the strikers and the traction powers In 1009 
he was appointed by President Taft Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, a post which he held 
throughout the administration and one in whudi 
his intimate knowledge of labor and transporta- 
tion problems was serviceable He advocated 
the passage of laws granting reciprocity agree- 
ments and the arrangement of ship subsidies as 
an encouragement of American commerce, and 
was active in initiating at least 64 arbitrations 
between railroad employers and their laborers 
and between numerous other corporations and 
their employees. 

NAGELSBACH, na'g^ls-haU, Karl Friedrich 
(1806-59). A German classical scholar and pro- 
fessor at Erlangen (1842) He was born near 
Nuremberg, and was the author of a popular La- 
tcmische Styhstik (1846, and often reissued); 
Die homerische Theologte (rev. e^d , 1861); Die 
nachhomertsehc Theologic (1857). He edited 
the Agamemnon of JSschylus (1863). 

NAGLEB, nR'gler, Georg ICaspar (1801-66). 
A German writer on art, born at Unterstissbach, 
Bavaria. After establishing himself at Munich 
as an antiquary he began the publication of his 
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Neues aJlgemetnea KUnstlerlemkon (22 vole., The city became the capital of an independent 
1836-62), a monument of industry and careful Mahratta rajah in 1740. In 1817 it was the 


research. Another important work is Dte Mono- 
grammisten (vols i-iii, 1867-63, vol iv, ed. by 
Andresen, 1871, vol. v, ed by Clause, 1879) ; be- 
sides which he published monographs on Ra- 
phael, Dtlrer, Michelangelo, and Rembrandt, 
creditable for their day but superseded by more 
modern works. 

NA'GOR. (African name). A West African 
antelope {Oermcapra redunca) ^ one of the reed- 
bucks. 

NAGOYA, n^-gO'y^. The capital of the Prov- 
ince of Owari, Japan, in the island of Hondo, 
94 miles by rail east-northeast of Kyoto (Map- 
Japan, E 6). It formerly belonged to the house 
of Owaii, one of the most prominent houses in 
Japan, whose castle, dating from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, is the principal fea- 
ture of Nagoya and contains many specimens of 
the work of some of the best artists of Japan 
Another interesting feature is the Buddhist 
temple of Higashi-Hongwanji with beautiful 
specimens of wood carving In the vicinity of 
the town is the industrial settlement of Scdo, 
where the first glazed pottery in .Japan was 
produced in the thirteenth century and where 
the first work in cloisonne enameling in the 
country was done in the nineteenth century 
Nagoya is still one of the most important pot- 
tery centres in Japan, the industry employing al- 
most its entire population It lias also exten- 
sive manufactures of cotton and silk and em- 
broideries Pop, 1898, 244,145; 1908, 378,231; 
1913, 147,951 

NAGPUR, nag-poor', or NAGPOBE. A 
division of the Central Provinces (qv ), British 
India, comprising the districts of Nagpur, Bhan- 
dara, Chanda, Wardha, and Balaghat Area, 
23,521 square miles pop, 1901, 2,728,063, 1911, 
3,109,838. The surface consists of an alterna- 
tion of low hills, fertile river valleys, and plains 
from west to east Cotton, pulse, rice, maize, 
oilseed and other seeds, fruits, and vegetables 
are largely cultivated, and the division is fa- 
mous for its oranges The chief minerals are 
coal, antimony, manganese, ochre, and gold The 
Comls (q V ) inhabit the hilly sections Nagpur, 
foimeily a part of tlie great Mahratta kingdom, 
was ruled by the raiahs of Berar until 1853, 
when the d\ nasty became extinct and the terri- 
tory was annexed by the British. Capital, 
Nagpur 

NAGPUR, or NAGPORE. The capital of 
the Central Provinces, British India, and of a 
division and district, 520 miles by rail east- 
northeast of Bombay (Map. India, D 6). It is 
situated in an unhealthful place on the banks of 
the Nag, a small stream, and with its extensive 
suburb of Bitabaldi, the European quarter, covers 
an area 7 miles in circumference. This part is 
centred by the fort-crowned Sitabaldi Hill Here, 
also, on the north, are the bazars and the can- 
tonment with Heslop College, Morns College, 
and the Victoria Technical Institute Several 
fine Hindu temples of Mahrattan architecture, 
handsome gardens, monumental tanks, and the 
tombs of the Bhonsla Rajahs and a museum are 
notable native features Nagpur is the focus 
of trad<> and industry in Central India. 4 here 
are many large cotton mills and compresses. 
Theie are manufactures of silk and cutlery, and 
a considerable trade in agricultural produce, 
salt, and European manufactured goods Nag- 
pur is noted for the oranges which it exports. 
Vol. XVI —35 


scene of an attack by Rajah Appa Sahib with 
18,000 troops on the British Residency. The 
Resident, Mr .lenkins, who had anticipated 
trouble and had managed to assemble 1350 men 
under Colonel Scott, defeated the assailants 
after 18 hours’ fighting. A second battle a 
month later resulted in the Rajah’s submission 
and subsequent deposition. Pop., 1901, 127,734; 
1911, 101415 

NAGUABO, na-gy^d'n6 A city of the De- 
partment of Humacao, Porto Rico, situated near 
the east end of the island, on the highway run- 
ning from Humacao to Fajardo (Map Porto 
Rico, G 3) It 18 located at the foot of tlie 
Luquillo Mountains, a short distance from the 
coast The surrounding district produces chiefly 
sugar cane, grapefruit, and oranges Pop , 1899, 
municipal, 10,873, urban, 1812; 1910, municipal, 
14,365, urban, 3303 

NAGUILtAN, na'g^-le'an. A town of north 
Luzon, Philippines, in the Province of La Unidn, 
on the Bauang River, 11 miles southeast of San 
Fernando Pop., 1903, 11,885. 

nagybAnya, nOd'y’-biln'yo. A royal free 
town in the County of Szatmflr, Hungary, situ- 
ated among the Lfipos Mountains, 90 miles east 
of Debreczen (Map- Hungary, H 3). It has a 
state college, and its chief industries are gold, 
silver, lead, and copper mining and viniculture, 
but there are also manufactures of linen and 
cotton goods and spirits. Pop., 1910 (arron- 
dissenient ) . 30 569 

NAGYBECSKEREK, -b6ch'kS-r6k. A to^vn 
of Hungary. See Becbkerek 

NAGYKANIZSA. See Kanizsa, Nagy. 

NAGYKAROLY, -ka'r61-y’. The capital of 
the County of Szatmftr, Hungary, situated 41 
miles east-northeast of Debreczen (Map. Hun- 
gary, H 3) It has a fine church, a palace of the 
Counts KHrolyi, a Piarist monastery, and Gym- 
nasium Its chief products are coarse cloth, 
linen, leather, cutlery, tobacco, and bricks. It 
became the seat of the K&rolyi family in the 
fourteenth century. Pop, 1910 (arrondisse- 
ment), 43 692 

NAGYKIKINDA, -k^'k(^n-d6, or Gross Kt- 
KINUA. A town in the County of Tororitfil, Hun- 
gary, situated 36 miles by lail west of Temesvftr 
(Map Hungary, G 4). It has a higher Gymna- 
sium. The products include flour arul meal, and 
there is an extensive trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts and domestic animals. Pop., 1910 (arron- 
dissement), 32,987, about one-half Serbs 

NAGYKOROS, -k^'r^sh. A town of Hungary. 
See Koros. 

NAGYSZEBEN, -sg'b^n. A town of Hun- 
gary. See Hermann STA i>T. 

NAGYSZOMBAT, -sdm'bdt. The Hungarian 
name of Tyrnau (q.v.). 

NAGY- V Arad, -vU'rOd, or GROSSWAR- 
DEIN, grds'v.ar-dln. The capital of the County 
of Bihar, Hungary, situated in a beautiful plain 
on the Sebes Khros (the rapid Kfiros), 38 miles 
south -southeast of Debreczen, at the intersec- 
tion of several railroad lines (Map* Hungary, 
G 3) It consists of the town proper and sev- 
eral suburbs and has many beautiful dwellings. 
It was formerly strongly fortified, and its an- 
cient fortress, built on a neck of land between 
the Kfiro«« and Pecze, is still utilized as barracks. 
GrossAvardein is the seat of a Roman Catholic 
and of a Greek Orthodox bishop. Its notable 
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ecclesiastical buildings include the large Roman 
Catholic cathedral, the Greek Catholic and Greek 
Ortliodox cathedrals, the church of St. Ladislas, 
which contains the remains of the sainted King, 
and the palace of the Roman Catholic bishop. 
The theatre and town hall are finely constructed 
new buildings, and there is an arclupological and 
art museum Educational institutions are very 
numerous, among them being a celebrated school 
of law, a priests’ seminary, a Roman Catholic 
and a Calvinistie Gymnasium, a commercial 
school, a girls’ high school, and a library of 
15,000 volumes It has flourishing manufactures 
of pottery, earthenware, oil, vinegar, machinery, 
bricks, stoves, art objects, spirits, and starch, 
aifd the district produces an excellent quality 
of wine. The sulphur springs of HajO are situ- 
ated 6 miles to the south. The cit> has running 
water. Pop, 1000, 50,177, 1910, 64,160. Nagy- 
Vfirad, one of the oldest cities of Hungary, is 
said to have been founded by St. Ladislas in 
1080, and was destroyed by the Tatars in 1241. 
It was held bv tlie Turks from 1660 to 1602. 

NAHANE. A D<^n^ tribe in the inteiior of 
northern 13i itish Columbia, composed of the Tahl- 
tan, Takutine, and Kaaka Consult A G Morice, 
in Transftctions of the Canadian Institute^ vol. 
vii (Toronto, 1004). 

NAHA17T'. A town in Essex Co., Mass., on 
a peninsula extending into Massachusetts Bay, 
reached by electric cars from Lynn (4 miles) and 
in summci by steamers from Boston (10 miles) 

( Map • Massachusetts, P .*1 ) . It has a large pub- 
lic library. Nabant has been for years a favor- 
ite place of summer resort for Boston people, and 
has many handsome seaside lesidenccs Pop, 
1900, 1182, 1910, 1184. The site of Nahant is 
said to liave been the landfall of the North- 
men. It was visited in 1614 by Capt John 
Smith, and in 1622 was granted to Capt. Robert 
Goiges. Until 1853, when it was incorporated 
as a separate town, Nahant was a part of Lynn 
Consult Hurd. History of Essex County^ Massa- 
chusetts (Philadelphia, 1888). 

NAHAEBO, na-kr'r6, Babtolom6 de Torres. 
See Torres Naharro, Bartolom^ de. 

NAHE EL ASI, iiiiU el li's^. A river of 
Syria See Oroinies. 

ETAHUANT (na'wen) STOCK. An American 
linguistic stock embracing tribes of high and 
low cultuie ovei a great range of territory A 
recent study by Sapir goes far to prove what 
has long been suspected, viz , that the Shosho- 
nean, Pimaii, and Naliiian language stocks should 
be thrown into a single great stock. 'Jliis com- 
bined stock would be far the most important in 
the New World, extending from Idaho to Costa 
Rica and embracing several millions of souls. 

Swanton in bis linguistic map of Mexico and 
Central America gives 10 subgroups for bis 
Nahuan stock ( which includes the Piman but 
not the Shoshonean) The northern tribes seem 
never to have developed a remarkable culture, 
altliough all are in the agriculture, weaving, and 
pottery-making stage. The Huichol have some 
interesting customs. In general status they are 
about halfway between the tribes of central 
Mexico and the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona Tliey have little god houses which 
are the most nortlicni examples of the Mexican 
teriaple. Concerning the fof'mer languages of tlie 
states of Zacatecas, Aguascalientes, and 8aii Luis 
PotosI we have little knowledge except that they 
belonged to the Nahuan stock. 

The Mcxicano, or Nahua proper, is distributed 
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in many closely related dialects down the west 
coast of Mexico from Culiackn to Acapulco 
From this southern point it spreads eastward 
over the valley of Mexico and to the southern 
shores of the Gulf of Campeche. From here on 
its southern distribution is discontinuous Areas 
of Nahuan speech are found in Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. In the valley 
of Mexico the principal dialects were Aztec and 
Tlaxcalan The Guatemala and Salvador tribes 
were called Pipiles (boys), because their pro- 
nunciation was impure The Niquiran on the 
shores of Lake Nicaragua gave their name to 
Nicaragua The southernmost colony was the 
Sigua on tJie Chiriqui lagoon 

The distribution of the Nahuan languages has 
an arehieological as well as a linguistic interest. 
It can be pretty clearly shown that the spread 
took place after the invention of agriculture and 
particularly after the cultivation of maize. Now 
this important food plant is supposed to be de- 
veloped from a wild plant that grows on the Mexi- 
can highlands. It is not unlikely that the 
spreading Nahuan tribes were great culture car- 
riers. The earliest horizon of culture in Mexico 
is called the archaic. It was evidently developed 
by a people in the agriculture stage It is found 
in almost identical form in all the areas in which 
dialects of the Mexican subgroup of the Nahuan 
stock were sjioken, from Sinaloa to Costa Rica, 
and lb rare elsewhere After the primary dis- 
tribution there were doubtless many sli if tings of 
population, for the Nahuan tribes developed war, 
trade, and government to a high plane. For a 
historical discussion, se(‘ the article Mexican 
Aroh.eology See also Indians, AMERICA^, 
Indians of Mexico, 

Bibliography. J C. E Busehmann, Veher 
die aztekischcn Ortsnamcn (Berlin, 1853) ; id., 
Die Spuren der aztekisohen Sprache tm nord- 
lichen Mexico (ib, 1850) , Crozco y Berra, His- 
toria antigm de Mexico (4 vols., Mexico, 1880) , 
F Pimentel, Ohras completas (5 vols , ib , 1003) , 
VV. Lehmann, “Ergebnisse emer Forscliungsreise 
in Mittelamerika und Mexico,” 1007-1 000, in 
Zeitschrift fur EthnologiCy vol. xln (Berlin, 
1010) , Thomas and Swanton, “Indian Languages 
of Mexico and Central America,” in Bureau of 
American EthnoJogify Bulletin No Jf4 (Wash- 
ington, 1011), E. Sapir, “Southern Paiute and 
Nabuutl A Study in Uto-Aztecan,” in American 
Anthropologist^ vol. xv (ib,, 1915) 

NAHUATLAN (na'wk-tlun) STOCK. Sec 
Nahuan Stock. 

NAHXJEL HUAPt, n.i-wuP wa-pe', or Tiger 
Lake. A lake on the east slope of the Andes 
in Argentina, on the boundary between the terri- 
tories of Neuquen and Rio Negro (Map Argen- 
tina, EC) It IS 75 miles long, with an aver- 
age width of 10 miles and an area of 300 square 
miles. It contains a number of islands covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, and its banks are 
fertile and well watered. It receives many 
streams and discharges into the Atlantic Ocean 
through the Rio Negro. The lake was discov- 
ered in 1600 by. Jesuit missionaries traveling 
eastward from Chile. 

NA'HITM. The seventh of the minor piophels 
according to the usual arrangement. Nothing is 
known of his life except what may be gathered 
from the notice in the first verse of bis prophecy, 
where he is called the Elkosbite. Where El- 
kosh was is uncertain. It has been located in 
Galilee and in Assyria; a third identification is 
with Beit Jibrin (Eleutberopolis) in the Shep- 
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helah. Nahum’s prophecy consists of two parts, 
besides the introductory verse: (1) a psalm (i. 

2- ii. 2), which describes the majesty of God and 
His punishment of His enemies in somewhat 
general terms, and (2) the prophecy proper (li. 

3- iii. 19), which foretells the doom of Nineveh. 
The style is full of animation and fancy and, at 
the same time, clear and rounded. The text is 
in part corrupt. The date of the prophecy can- 
not be fixed exactly, but must have been later 
than the capture of Thebes in Ej^ypt (the “No” 
of iii. 8; see No-Amon) by Asurbanipal, G63 bc , 
and it must have been before the fall of Nineveh, 
about 606 n c Nahum differs from the other 
preexilic prophets whose words have come down 
to us in absence of rebuke of big own people 
and his attitude of fierce expectation of punish- 
ment of the enemy The investigations of Bickell 
and Gunkel have established with certainty 
traces of an original acrostic arrangement in 
the psalm, and this artificiality points to a late 
date for this part of the book, it fits in with 
the conditions existing during the Persian rule 
in Palestine, when the religious community of 
Jerusalem was stiuggling against great odds, 
and may liavi* been prefixed by an editor to the 
genuine prophecy of Nahum as an appropriate 
introduction. If this be the fact, it would be 
quite in accordance with the free tieatment to 
which older discourses were subjected by post- 
exilic compilers. 

Bibliography. Consult the commentaries 
mentioned under Minor Prophets, Gunkel, in 
Zcitschrift fur aittestamcntliche Wissenschafty 
vol xiii (Giessen, 1803) , Bickell, Beitragc zur 
srmitischen Metrxk (Vienna, 1804) , Billerbeck 
and Jeremias, “Der Untergang Ninive’s und die 
VVeissagungsschrift des Nahum,” in Beitrage 
zur Assyfiologte (Leipzig, 1805) , A. B David- 
son, “Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah,” in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges (Cam- 
bridge, 1806) ; S P Driver, in Century Bible 
(London, 1006) , Haller, in Die Religion in Ge- 
schichtc und Ccgenirart (Tubingen, 1013) 

NAHUYS VAN BURGST, mi'hois xim 
b()firGst, Hubert Gerard, Baron (1782-1858) 
A Dutch colonial soldier and geographical au- 
thor, born in Amsterdam. In 1800 he went to 
Batavia, where lie entered the army and fought 
against the English in Bengal In 1814 he was 
appointed Commissioner to the Prince of Java 
Nahuys was pensioned in 1830, and nine years 
afterward returned to Holland, settling at Breda 
His writings, which are of no small geographical 
importance, include Schets l an Benkoelen op de 
wesfkust 1 an het eiland Sumatra (1826) and 
Beschouwingen over Ncderlandsch-Indtc (1847, 
2d ed, 1848) 

NAIADS^ na'yridz ( Gk NatScs, N aides, N7;t<i5es, 
Neiades, from pdv, nan, to flow, connected with 
Lat navis, Gk. vavs, nans, Skt. ndu, ship). In 
Greek mythology, tlie nymphs of the springs 
and hence also of rivers Caves, especially with 
trickling water, were sacred to them and were 
believed to be tlieir dwellings. Owing to the 
medicinal qualities of some springs, the Naiads 
naturally appear as healing divinities, and, since 
divination was associated with the water, they 
became prophetic Under their influence the 
prophet became inspired or even mad See also 
Nymph. 

NAIANT, na'ant, or NAT ANT, na'tlint (OF., 
swimming). An heraldic term applied to a fish 
when borne horizontally across the shield, m a 
swimming position. See Heraldry. 


NAIDtr, ni'd?55, Sabojini (1879- ). A 

Hindu author and reformer. She was bom in 
Hyderabad, the daughter of Dr Aghorenath 
Chattopadhyfty, an educator, of Bengali Brahmin 
stock, who had studied at Edinburgh and Bonn. 
In 1883 she married Dr. Naidu, principal medi- 
cal officer in the service of the Nizam. She had 
been educated m England (1895-98) — at King’s 
College, London, and at Girton, Cambridge. 
King Edward VIII gave her the gold Kaiser-i- 
Hind for organizing flood-relief work in Hyder- 
abad in 1908. She lectured throughout India 
on social and religious questions and published 
two volumes of English verse, The Golden Thresh- 
old (1905), preface by Arthur Symonds, and 
The Bird of Time (1912), preface by Edmund 
Gosse, which were translated into many of the 
Indian vernaculars. 

NAIL (AS. ncegel, OIIG nagal, Ger. Nagel, 
nail, Goth ga-nagljan, to nail; connected with 
OChurch Slav nogiiti, Lith nagas, Skt. nakha, 
nail). The terms “nail,” “claw,” and “hoof” are 
popular names for different developments of the 
same epidermal formation All are horny secre- 
tions formed from the outer layer of the skin, 
primarily to protect the tip of the digits in the 
higher vertebrates. Nails have retained this 
function, while claws have become specialized as 
weapons of offense or defense, and hoofs arc spe- 
cialized to protect the whole of the terminal joint 
of the digit Hoofs are usually thick, heavy, 
and blunt, and are best developed where the 
number of digits is reduced; they are character- 
istic of the great group of herbivorous animals 
known as ITngulata, and reach their highest de- 
velopment in the horse Nails are flattened, usu- 
ally thin, and more or less rounded at the end. 
They are present in some reptiles, in certain 
birds (as the grebes), and in many mammals, 
especially the monkeys and man. Cf. Horn. 

Human Nails. These are the elastic, horny 
plates placed as protective coverings on the 
dorsal surface of the terminal phalanges of the 
fingers and toes. Each nail consists of a root, 
01 part concealed within a fold of skin, a body, 
or exposed part attached to the surface of the 
skin, and a free anterior extremity called the 
edge The skin below the root and body of the 
nail 18 termed the matrix, from its being the 
part from which the nail is produced This is 
thick and covered with highly vascular papillae, 
and its color is seen through the transparent 
liorny tissue. Near the root the papillae are 
smaller and less vascular, hence the portion of 
nail corresponding to this part is of a whiter 
color; from its form, this portion is termed the 
lunula. The chemical composition of the nails 
is given in the article Horn. According to tlie 
observation of Beau, the finger nails grow at the 
rate of about one-thirtieth of an inch in a week, 
while the toe nails grow with only about one- 
fourth of that rapidity The general state of 
health influences the growth of nails, and after 
illness a deficient formation of horny matter 
may result, shown by the production of a gu*oovi‘ 
across the nail The breadth and position of 
this groove indicate roughly the period and du- 
ration of the illness. An inflammation of the 
matrix of the nail is called onychia The affec- 
tion is apt to be syphilitic in origin. The nail 
rots and crumbles away at the root; the free 
edges crack and split; and there are pain, red- 
ness, and swelling of the soft tissues. An acute 
inflammation of the tissues about the nail is 
termed paronychia or whitlow When a nail has 
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been removed by violence, or has been Uirown off 
in consequence of the formation of matter (pus) 
beneath it, a new nail is speedily formed, pro- 
vided the matrix has not been seriously injured. 

There is a very common and troublesome affec- 
tion popularly known as ingrowvng natl. Its 
most usual seat is the great toe. It docs not in 
reality arise from any alteration of the nail, hut 
from the adjacent soft parts being constantly 
pressed against its edge by the use of tight shoes 
These parts become swollen and inflamed, sup- 
puration ensues, and an intensely sensitive ulcer 
18 formed, in which the nail is embedded. In ob- 
stinate cases it is not infrequently necessary to 
remove a portion of the nail, an operation which 
may be done under local anaesthesia without 
pain. Subungual exostosis consists of an over- 
growth of bone on the distal phalanx, generally 
of the great toe, forming a painful swelling, the 
only cure for which is surgical 

The appearance of the nails is of considerable 
import in diagnosis The nails of gouty persons 
are hard, brittle, and longitudinally striated. 
Great hypertrophy of the nails, with changes in 
their structure, is occasionally seen and is 
termed megal onychosis. Its cause is not known. 
Irregular development, fragility, dryness, and 
cracking of the nails are observed in syphilis, 
as a result of trophic changes after nerve inju- 
ries and diseases, in Raynaud’s disease and in 
scleroderma Growth is sometimes arrested in 
hemiplegia and acute infantile spinal paralysis. 
In victims of the chloral habit ecchymoses and 
ulcers may sometimes be seen at the base of the 
nail 

NAILS. Slender pieces of metal, tapering 
towards and sometimes pointed at one end and 
with flattened or rounded heads. Nails are made 
of many different materials, as copper, zinc, 
brass, iron, or steel, but the bulk of the nails in 
ordinary use are made of steel wire. Iron nails, 
in turn, may be either wrought, cut, or cast, or 
made from wire. 

Until almost the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury all nails were hand-made. In France for 
nearly a century light nails for carpenter work 
have been made of wire, but until 1850 they were 
made by hand with a hammer. The hand-made 
nail was pinched in a vise, with a portion pro- 
jecting. A few blows of a hammer flattened 
one end into a head. The head was beaten into 
a counter sunk in the vise, thus regulating its 
size and shape. In northern Europe, Britain, 
and America nails were made, at first, by forg- 
ing on an anvil. The iron usijd for hand nail 
making was first formed into nail rods, which 
were sold in bundles. The nail rods were pre- 
pared either by rolling the malleable iron into 
small bars of the required thickness or by the 
much more common practice of cutting plate 
iron into strips by means of rolling shears. In 
Colonial days the making of nails from these 
rods was a household industry among the New 
England farmers. 

To America belongs the distinction of having 
first made cut nails by machineiy, and with the 
advent of maclune-cut nails the household in- 
dustry of nail making rapidly declined. Of these 
early inventions the only one that has survived 
is that patented in 1786 by Ezekiel Reed, of 
Bridgewater, Mass. At the close of the eight- 
eenth century 23 patents for nail machines, or 
improvements thereto, had been granted in the 
United States, and their use had been generally 
introducfMl into England, where they were re- 
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ceived with enthusiasm. In 1883 cut nails were 
first made of steel 

The manufacture of tacks was also a house- 
hold industry in New England till well into 
the nineteenth century. The wire was pointed 
on a small anvil; it was then placed in a vise, 
worked by the foot, which clutclied it between 
jaws furnished with a gauge to regulate the 
length A certain portion was left projecting, 
which was beaten by a hammer into a flat head. 
New England, and particularly the city of Taun- 
ton, Mass , 18 now the centre of the tack-making 
industry in the United States. 

Wire nails were first made in the United 
States by William Hersel, of New York, in 1851 
or 1862. In 1875 Father Goebel, a Catholic 
prit'st, went to Covington, Ky., from Germany, 
where the art of making wire nails was prac- 
ticed. Goebel began the manufacture of wire 
nails at Covington, and in 1876 the American 
Wire and Screw Nail Company was established 
under his leadership. At first the nails were 
made by hand, but soon a French machine was 
imported. In this machine the nails were held 
in dies to form the head. The blow of the ham- 
mer which produced the head was caused by a 
board or single leaf spring suspended from a 
ceiling, against which the machine, in rotating, 
pushc^d a cam The release of the latter pro- 
duced the blow. 

For a time the wire nails were made with 
barbs, that they might hold more securely, and 
the new industry grew but slowly. In 1876, at 
the Centennial Exhibition, the company received 
a silver medal over French and German com- 
petitors. This called the attention of the trade 
to the article, and two other firms at once took 
up its manufacture. By 1885 there were 26 firms 
m the business, and the wire nail had been 
adopted by many manufacturers. Since then 
their use has rapidly increased 

Two types of wire-nail machines are described 
in Smith’s Treatise on Wire. ( See Bibliography 
at end of article.) In one type “the wire is 
automatically straightened from the coil and 
fed into the machine, where dies grip it, while a 
pair of nippers cuts the wire off in suitable 
lengths, when it is automatically pointed and 
headed The latter operation is effected by 
means of the spring-bolt mechanism operated by 
a cam of the mam shaft and remaining inopera- 
tive until a sufiicient length of wire has been 
fed to the machine for the next nail. The cutting 
and pointing are performed in one operation ” 
In the second type the heads are formed by 
steady pressure instead of intermittent striking. 

The older process of making cut nails is, m 
general, as follows the ore, whether hematite 
or magnetic, is smelted in a blast furnace, run 
into pigs, puddled, squeezed, and, if need be, 
hammered, rolled in the puddling-ball train, and 
cut to lengths. These are then fagoted (i.e, 
piled so as to break joints), reheated to a white 
heat, drawn, passed through the nail-plate train, 
and the sheets, of the required width and thick- 
ness, allowed to cool It is next cut across its 
length (the width of the sheet being usually 
about a foot) into strips which are a little wider 
than the length of the required nail These 
plates, heated by being set on edge on hot coals, 
are seized in a clamp and fed to the machine, 
end first. The pieces cut out are alternate, and 
slightly tapering, of course, with the fibre, and 
are squeezed and headed up by the machine be- 
fore going into the trough. 
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In 1897 the wire nails produced in the United 
States amounted to 8,997,246 kegs of 100 pounds 
each and in 1909 to 13,926,801 kegs. The output 
of cut nails for the same year was 2,106,799 
kegs and, in 1909, 1,009,319 kegs. American wire 
nails are largely exported to Europe and to 
other parts of the world 

The accompanying table shows the export of 
nails from the United States from 1896 to 1914. 

NAILS EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(From the Statistical Abstract for 1914, prepared by the 
Bureau of Foreiaii and Domestic Commerce, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor) 


FISCAL YKAB 

Cut 

Wire 


Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1896 

20.730.260 

$428,630 



1897 

26,476..585 

519,471 



1898 

,32.310.309 

612,234 

22,894,099 

$458,787 

1899 

32.869,265 

604,215 

61,193,212 

973,4.34 

1900 

24,915.806 

647,711 

84,635,468 

2.124„528 

1901 

25 953,322 

575,285 

44,612,619 

982,313 

1902 

15,266,626 

318,5.39 

46,416,697 

947,242 

1003 

16,120,4-16 

347,607 

62,997,105 

1,245,946 

1901 

21,448.890 

445,033 

72,646,550 

1,517,876 

1905 

20.380,070 

404,400 

82.558,131 

1,793,230 

1906 

15,427,530 

314,485 

90,842,011 

2 005,488 

1907 

17,630,335 

371,67.3 

80,494,612 

2.098,465 

1908 

14,517,462 

335,271 

79,612,680 

1,983,465 

1009 

17.950,705 

396,202 

50,995,196 

1,299,086 

1910 

19,949,278 

407,904 

HI 531,280 

1,705,026 

1911 

22,853.944 

434,788 

112.094,392 

2,364.271 

1912 

27,669,712 

472,217 

140.031,548 

2,865,080 

1913 

10,764,208 

203,272 

122,139,208 

2,541,250 

1914 

10,136,030 

191 ,389 

80,310,081 

1.693,132 


Consult: Smith, Treatuie on Wire, its Manu- 
facture and Uses (London and New York, 
1891); Swank, History ami Manufacture of 
Iron %n All Ages (Philadelphia, 1892) , “Steel 
Wire and Nail Making,” in Scientific American^ 
vol Ixxxix (New York, 1903). 

NAIN (Gk Nafi/) A town in Galilee, men- 
tioned once in the New Testament (Luke vii 11~ 
17), as the scene of .lesus’ raising of a widow’s 
son from death. It lay on the northern slope 
of the Jabel ed Dalji, popularly known as Little 
Hermon, and was some 6 miles southeast of 
Nazareth and some 2 miles southwest of Endor 
(Map. Palestine, C 2). Its distance from 
Capernaum, some 20 miles, places it well within 
the limits of Jesus’ second preaching tour, 
which must have included a more distant circle 
of towns than the suburban villages of Caper- 
naum visited on the first tour (Mark i 38), 
This journey is referred to in Luke viii. 1-3, 
and is most likely to have included this inci- 
dent, though it 18 mentioned in the previous 
chapter. The site is now occupied by a small 
and squalid village of mud huts, the mod- 
ern name of which is l^ein Rums stretch- 
ing to the north show the place to have been 
at one time of some importance Their rela- 
tively modern character, however, gives us 
no evidence as to the size of the place in Jesus’ 
time, while the varied use of (city) in 

the Gospels indicates nothing definite as to its 
character. In these rums there is no trace of 
city walls (against Tristam, Land of Israel^ p. 
125) ; so that the gate referred to in the Gospel 
incident is in all probability merely the ordinary 
entrance of the road into the town. (Consult 
Conder, Tent Work, p. 63.) The rock tombs to 
the west are of undoubted antiquity. A little 
sanctuary, called “The Place of our Lord Jesus,” 
marks the site of an early chapel, erected doubt- 
leas to commemorate the incident referred to by 


Luke. The situation of the village, though only 
some 700 feet above the sea, commands an in- 
teresting view of the plain of Esdraelon, with 
Mount Carmel to the southwest, Mount Tabor to 
the west, and Mount Hermon to the northeast. 
Sir W. M. Ramsay ( Education of Christy preface, 
p. IX, New York, 1911) believes the ancient town 
to have stood on the top of the hill, though he 
offers no proof of his view 

NAIN DE TILLEMONT, S^bastikn le. See 
Tillemont, S le N i)e 

NAIN SING ( ?-1882). A Hindu explorer in 
Central Asia, born at Namaon He was trained 
by a Colonel Montgomerie for exploring work 
and in 1856 and 1857 was employed in Kashmir 
and Ladak by the Schlagintweits His journey 
to Lhasa (1865-06) was rewarded by the Royal 
Geographical Society In 1867 he explored the 
gold mines of Thok Jalung, and he went with 
Sir Douglas Forsyth to Yarkand in 1873. His 
most important journey was from Leh across 
the unexplored plateau of Tibet in 1874-75, 
marking its many lakes, to Lhasa, and thence to 
Calcutta For a description, with map, of this 
expedition, consult the Geographical Magazine 
(London, 1876). 

NAIPALI fnt-pLi'l^J LANGUAGE. The In- 
dian language spoken in Nepal. This dialect 
approaches in general structure more closely to 
Hindi than to any other of the modern Indian 
vernaculars Thus, as examples showing the 
affinity of Naipali to the New Indian dialects, 
may be cited Naipali pfik (ripe), Bengali p&k&f 
Hindi pakkd, Sindhi pak6 (Skt pakva) , Naipali 
mahoAngo (costly) , Hindi mahaingd {Ski mahdr- 
gha) , Naipali dhilO (loose), Hindi dhild (Skt. 
*hthila) , Naipali dut (milk), Hindi dudh^ Pan- 
jabi dudd (Skt dugdha) In inflection also 
there arc parallels, as Naipali gar chum (I do), 
Gujarati karum chum Distinctive marks of 
Naipali are the occasional aspiration of medial 
consonants (eg, aghiy ‘before,’ Hindi ag€, 
Prakrit aggc\ Skt agre)y softening of initial 
surds (eg, Naipali qaranUy ‘to make,’ Hindu 
karndy 8kt Aar), and the use of an agential 
case as the active subject of a passive voice (a 
curious phenomenon widespread in the modern 
Indo-lranian languages) in -le corresponding to 
the Hindi -ne (eg, Naipali dutlcy ‘[by the] 
milk,’ Hindi dudhnd) . The language has a 
number, possibly one-fifth, of loan words from its 
Tibeto-Burman neighbors, but has maintained 
itself on the whole with considerable purity. It 
has a very scanty literature written in the 
Devanagari character. 

Consult* A F R. Hoernle, Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Gaudian Languages (London, 1880) ; 
Dravid, English Guide for the Use of Nepali 
Students ( Benares, 1901 ) ; L. H. Gray, Indo- 
Iranian Phonology (New York, 1902) , Turn- 
bull, Nepali Grammary and English- Nepali and 
Nepah-Enghsh Vocabulary (Darjeeling, 1904) ; 
Sylvain L^vi, Le N^aU 6tude historique d'un 
royaume hindou (3 vols., Paris, 1906-08). 

NAIBN, n&rn. Tlie capital of Nairnshire, 
Scotland, a royal municipal and police burgh, 15 
miles northeast of Inverness, at the mouth of the 
river Nairn ( Map * Scotland, E 2 ) . It is noted 
for the excellence of its sea bathing and artificial 
baths. It manufactures rope and twine and 
has salmon fisheries and quarries near by. Pop,, 
1901, 5089 ; 1911, 5906. 

NAIBNE, n&rn, C.abouna (Oliphant), Bab- 
ONESS (1766-1845). A Scottish song writer, 
born at Gask, Perthshire. In 1806 she married 
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her second cousin, Major William Murray Naime 
(afterward sixth Lord Nairne) ; lived in Edin- 
burgh till her husband’s death (1829), after- 
ward in Ireland and on the Continent ; and 
returned to Gask, where she died. Between 1821 
and 1824 she contributed songs to the Scotttfih 
Minstrel of R. A. Smith As a song writer 
she* IS highly esteemed. Particularly beautiful 
are “Land o’ the Leal,” “Caller Herrin’,” “The 
Laird o’ Cockpen,” and “The Auld House.” 
Appearing anonymously in her lifetime, her 
poems were posthumously collected in Lays from 
Stratheam (1846). Consult Rogers, Life and 
ISongs of Lady Nairne (Edinburgh, 1869), and 
Kington Oliphant, Jacobite Lairds (Grampian 
Club, 1870). 

NAIRN^SHIBE. A county in the northeast 
division of Scotland, bounded by the Moray 
Firth and the counties of Inverness and Elgin 
(Map: Scotland, E 2), Area, 163 square miles, 
of which about 26,000 acres are under cultiva- 
tion. Ihere is considerable agricultural activity 
on the low fertile soil near the coast, but the 
land rises into low mountainous regions in the 
south. The county is known for its cattle breed- 
ing, and there are also profitable granite quar- 
ries and fisheries. Capital, Nairn. Pop., 1901, 
9291, 1911, 9319 

NAIROBI, nf-rO'bS. Tlie capital of British 
East Africa and of the Province of Ukaraba, 327 
miles northwest of Mombasa by rail (Map: 
Africa, H 5). It lies on the Athie Plains, some 
5500 feet above sea level, at the foot of the 
Kikuyu Hills, and is the headquarters of the 
government of the Protectorate and of the 
Uganda Railway The government buildings 
are situated at the foot of the hills, and beyond* 
them lies a thriving town, wuth extensive rail- 
road works, government and Roman Catholic 
schools, excellent hotels, stores, athletic grounds, 
and a race course. The public buildings include 
the town hall, the general hospital, the theatre, 
and Anglican, Roman Catholic, Moslem, and 
Hindu places of worship The commercial life 
of a large East Indian population centres in the 
picturesque bazar, which runs at right angles 
from the main street of the town The official 
residents are found dwelling upon the hill 
overlooking the government buildings, and be- 
yond its brow 18 the cantonment of the King’s 
African Rifles. The civilian inhabitants prefer 
the suburb of Parklanda, situated on the plain 
about a mile and a half from the town. Pop., 
1914, about 30,000, of whom some 1200 are 
Europeans, 3500 East Indians, and the rest 
natives of various trila^s In the immediate 
vicinity are some 400 European farmers, and 
the town is visited annually by large numbers 
of sportsmen from all parts of the world, at- 
tracted by the big-game shooting for which the 
Protectorate is famous. 

NAIBS, nk'Srz, or Nayars. The landholder 
class of Malabar, in southwestern Hindustan. 
Originally the military dominant class, they 
have assimilated some of the indigenous popu- 
lations and now form a conglomerate of differ- 
ent castes and tribes; they nevertheless, in many 
cases, contrast sharply with the Dravidians by 
their fine type, their light complexion, and 
their thin and prominent nose. They number 
over 1,000.000 and are divided into a northern 
and a southern community, which keep apart 
from each other. They seem to have some 
linguistic and somatological aflinities with the 
Indo- Aryans. They are probably a mixed race 
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j of Aryans and Malayalas. By all writers they 
- are described as a tall people, gracious in man- 
ner. Many of the women are quite pretty. The 
[ history of the Nairs begins with the invasion of 
the ancient Hindus and the establishment of a 
t Brahman aristocracy — a conflict between these 

• privileged classes and the democratic masses 
I ended in victory for the latter and laid the 
i foundations of the prosperity of the Nairs in 
' the thirteenth century. Islam of a sort is in 

vogue, together with the older Hinduism. 

, Through all these changes the peculiar marriage 
\ system, which has made the Nairs of special in- 
terest to ethnologists, has not been w^holly 
obliterated. This system, often called the Nair 
family, is polyandry (often adelphic) with 
matriarchal joint family It has now fallen 
into disuse, but succession is still traced through 
females, a man’s sister’s children being his 
nearest heirs. Consult E. 8. Schmidt, “Die 
Nairs,” in OJohus, vol Ixviii (Brunswick, 1895), 
and Fawcett, “Nayars of Malabar,” in Bulletin 
of the Madras Government Museum, vol. iii 
(Madras, 1901). 

NAISSANT, nu'sfint ( Fr., being born ) . A 
term applied in heraldic blazon to an animal de- 
picted as coming forth out of tlie middle — not, 
like issuanty out of the boundaiy line — of an 
ordinal y. See Heraldry 

NAIVASH'A. A town in British East 
Africa, capital of Naivasha Province, 391 miles 
by rail northwest of Mombasa (Map: Congo, C 
3). It stands, some 6230 feet above sea level, on 
the shoies of Lake Naivaslia, a picturesque cii- 
cular body of water, about 13 miles in diameter, 
which is a famous haunt of hippopotami The 

• town IS the centre of a rapidly progressing dis- 
trict Avhere European farmers aie conducting 
sheep running and wheat growing on an ex- 
tensive scale In the neighboring Rift valley 
there are prosperous ostrich farms, and a con- 
siderable volume of maize is raised for expoit 

NA'JA (from Hind nag, Skt naga, snake). 
A genus of elapine venomous serpents of the 
tropical parts of tlie Old World, winch includes 
the cobras The typical species is the common 
hooded cobra {Naja haje) of Africa, called asp 
in the north and spy slange or spitting snake 
among the Dutch of South Africa. Other species 
are the cobra di capello and hamadryad See 
CortRA ; Hamadryad ; Protbroglypiia , and Plate 
of Foreign Venomous Serpents with the 
article Snake 

NAJAC, na'zhak', Emile, Count de (1828- 
89). A French dramatic author, born at Ivorient 
(Morbihan). Except for a short time spent in 
a government position, he gave himself entirely 
to the writing of farces, texts for operas, and 
vaudevilles, sometimes in collaboration and 
sometimes alone. Among these are. Un man en 
150 (1853) ; La fille de trente ans (1859), with 
Scribe, Le capitainc Bittcrlm (1860), with 
About; Un marvage de Pans (1861), with 
About; Nos gens (1866), with About; B4h6 
( 1877 ) , with Hennequin , Nounou ( 1879 ) , with 
Hennequin; Dworrons (1886), with Sardou; 
Le fiacre 111 (1886), with Millaud. 

NAKAMURA MASANAO, nil'k6-ra(5o'ra 
miPsfi-nff'd (1825-?). A Japanese scholar, born 
in Yeddo. He went to England in 1866 and re- 
mained there for two years, returning home on 
the outbreak of the revolution. I^enceforth 
until his death he labored perseveringly in the 
interest of modern education. His schools and 
translations exerted wide influence, and his serv- 
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ices were recognized by posthumous honors con- 
ferred by the Emperor. 

NAKANE; nii'kii'iia,. The name of two lead- 
ing Japanese mathematicians, father and son. 
The elder, Nakane Genkei (1661-1733), was 
horn in the Province of Omi and studied under 
'Jakebe (qv. ). In early years he was a physi- 
cian in Kyoto. He was particularly well known 
in the field of astronomy Ills son was Nakane 
Genjun (1701-61), whose Kaiho Yetjiku-jutau 
(1729) contained a new method of solving 
numerical higher equations. Consult Smith and 
Mikami, History of Japanese Mathematics (Chi- 
cago, 1914). 

KAKEB BAT. A large Malayan, long-tailed, 
emballonurmc bat {Chiromeles tm'quatus), re- 
maikable in having the skin entirely hairless 
except for a fringe of hairs aliout the neck. It 
has a projecting, piglike snout and a thick tail 
It inhabits the forests of Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, where it appears only at night. Its 
most curious feature is the presence of a pouch 
or pocket of skin on each side of the body under 
the arms, which is present in both sexes and 
contains the mamma3. In this pouch the young 
are carried while suckling. Consult Hoisfield, 
Zoological Researches in JoAm (London, 1828), 
and Dobson, Catalogue of Cheiroptera in the 
British Museum .{\h , 1878). See Plate of Bats. 

NAKHITCHEVAN, nii'K^-ch^-van'. A for- 
mer town in the Government of Ekaterinoslav, 
Russia, situated on a hill on the right bank of 
the Don, 2% miles from Kostov-on-the-Don, with 
which it 18 now incorporated (Map. Russia, E 
.5 ) . It has manufactures of silk, woolen, and 
silver goods and has a considerable trade in 
p^welrv and piecious stones with Constantinople, 
Turkestan, Circassia, and Astrakhan The town 
was founded by Armenians from the Crimea in 
1779 and is the see of the Russian Crec^k-Arme- 
nian Patriarch Pop, 1897, 29,:H2, 1910, 71,- 
000 mostly Armenians 

NAKONG, nh-kdng' (African name). One of 
the harnessed antelopes of south Central and East 
Africa, called also Speke’s antelope, sitatunga, 
and Tragclaphus spckei. It is peculiar for its 
perfectly uniform grayish color when mature 
It formerly gathered in herds and was one of 
the most highly prized of the smaller species 
See Plate of Gazelles and Small Antelopes. 

NAESHATBA, nak-shii'trd (Skt. naksatra, 
star, luminary, of doubtful etymology) A San- 
skrit term used in the Vedic period in the sense 
of star At a later time it was applied to the 
asterisms lying in the moon^s path or to the 
mansions iii which the moon was supposed to 
rest in its path. Th(» number of these asterisms 
was reckoned originally at 27, later at 28 , and 
mythology transformed thenn into the daughters 
of Daksha. who bees me the wives of the moon. 
Consult Thibaut, ‘‘Astronomie, Astrologie, iind 
Mathernatik,” in Buhler, Orundnss dcr xndo- 
arxschen Philoloqie (Strassburg, 1899). 

NAKSKOV, n^Lk'sk5v. A town of Denmark, 
situated on Nakskov Fiord, on the west coast of 
the island of Laaland (Map: Denmark, E 4). It 
is the terminus of the Laaland Railroad, has 
the laTgest sugar refinery in the country, with 
other factories, and has a harbor with consider- 
able shipping and an active trade in grain. 
Pop., 1901, 8317; 1911, 9480. 

NALA, niPM. A legendary king of ancient 
India whose domain was Nisnadha, apparently 
a district between the modern Oudh and Berar. 
The story of his marriage with Damayantt, the 


daughter of King Bhima of Vidarblia (modern 
Berar), together with the events which followed 
in consequence of his passion for gambling, 
the loss of his kingdom, his desertion of wife 
and children, the final reunion with them, 
and the restoration of his fortunes, forms one of 
the most romantic episodes of the Mahabharata 
(qv.). This episode, entitled the yalopd- 
khydnam (Story of Nala), has often l>een sepa- 
rately edited and translated as an edition of 
the Sanskrit text, together witli Dean Milman’s 
translation (1835), by Momer -Williams (Ox- 
ford, 1860, 1876) : a versified rendering by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Indi(in Idylls (Boston, 1883) ; a 
translation into German prose by Kellner, Nala 
nnd Damayanti (Leipzig, 1886), besides several 
others by Kosegaiten (Jena, 1820), Ruskert 
(Frankfort, 1828), Bopp (Berlin, 1838), Meier 
(Stuttgart, 1847), and Holtzmann (Karlsruhe, 
1847; Stuttgart, 1854). There are, furthermore, 
translations into Latin by Bopp (3d ed , 1868), 
into Swedish by Edgren, into French by Aignan 
(1823) and by Burnouf, and into Italian by St. 
Gatti The poem is marked by a high tone of 
morality, shown in the rare fidelity of 
Damayanti, as well as by tender pathos Among 
the many ancient traits with which it is replete 
IS the simplicity of the manners of its leading 
chaiacters — the Prince, e.g., piepares his own 
food 

The subject of Nala’s career was a favorite 
theme with the Hindus. One of these, the San- 
skrit NalOdaqa (Rise of Nala), describes m four 
cantos the restoration of Nala’s fortunes This 
artificial poem is ascribed to Kalidasa, but it 
probably belongs to a much later age. It is a 
remarkable specimen of the so-called Kavya 
style of artificial composition, abounding in 
elaborate metiical devices, alliterative versifica- 
tion, intricate rhythms, complicated construc- 
tions, and pedantic imagery It has been edited 
by Benaiy (Berlin, 1830), by Yates (Calcutta, 
1844), and by Vidyasagara (ih, 1873) An ex- 
cellent German translation, imitating th(‘ arti- 
ficial devices of the original, was made by Von 
Scliaek, Stimmen vom Ganges (2d ed., Stutt- 
gart, 1877) 

To the same Nala cycle belongs the Ndi- 
shadhlya, or N dish ad ha -Carat a (Adventures of 
Nala of Nishadha), written in 22 cantos by one 
Sri-Harsha, who belongs to the latter half of 
the twelfth century of our era An edition of 
this, with the Sanskiit commentary of Narayana, 
was published by Uuer (Calcutta, 185.5) and by 
Swadatta (Bombay, 1894) Consult Lobedanz, 
Komg Nal und sein Weih (Leipzig, 1863), and 
A. A Macdonell, Histoty of Sanskrit Literature 
(London, 1913) 

NAMANGAN, na'miin-glin'. A district town 
in the Territory of Feruhana, Russian Turkes- 
tan. It is situated in the elevated valley of the 
Syr Darya and on the canal of Yangi (fed by 
the Narym), about 45 miles northwest of New 
Margelan, the capital of the territory (Map* 
Asia, Ctmtral, 0 2). The chief occupations are 
cotton ginning and the manufacturing of soap, 
leather, etc The trade in cotton, fruit, and 
animal products is imjiortant. Pop., 1908, 73,- 
279, inelndiner onlv a few Russians. 

NAMAQXT ALAND, nd-mJl'kwa-liind, Little. 
A region of the Cape Province, South Africa, 
bordering on German Southwest Africa (Map: 
Cape of Good Hope, C, D 7). It is a portion of 
the Cape Province proper, while Great Naraaqua- 
land is the south extremity of former German 
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Southwest Africa. The majority of its inhab- 
itants are Hottentots, numbering about 23,000. 
It is important on account of its copper deposits. 
The chief town is Port Nolloth on the coast. 

NAMATIANUS, Claudius Rutilius. See 
RmiLiUB Namatianus, (^laudius. 

NAMAYCXrSH, nam'ft-kash (North Ameri- 
can Indian name ) . The lake or Mackinaw 
trout (Chftstivomer namaycush) ^ the largest 
of the Salmon idee. It is closely related to the 
chars, from which it differs slightly in the char- 
acter of the vomerine teeth It is a very good 
food fish and is the second in commercial im- 
portance of the fish of the Great Lakes. Extreme 
weights of 125 pounds have been reported, but 
the average is from 15 to 20 pounds Its food 
is fishes and a great variety of other things. 
The spawning season is during September and 
Novemlier. Ihe namayeush occurs in the Great 
Lakes and in the inland lakes of New York and 
northern New England, where the local names 
“longe” and “togue^’ are applied to it It is 
also found in the headwaters of the Fraser and 
Columbia riveis and the streams of Vancouver 
Island. A deep-water variety, called siscowet 
(q.v ), 18 found in Lake Super loi. Its flesh is 
fatter and less desirable as food. Sec Salmon; 
Trout, and consult authorities there cited. See 
also Fishekies, and Plate of Trout and 
Gr vyi ino 

NAMDEV. See Marathi. 

NAM DINH, nam den'y’. A city of Tonkin, 
French Indo-China, situated 40 miles southeast 
of Hanoi, on the Tonkin River, 30 miles from 
the sea (Map French Indo-China, E 2) It 
lies in the most fertile region of the delta and 
IS prosperous and well built, with broad, paved 
streets. It is the seat of a French Resident and 
the intellectual centre of Tonkin. It is almost 
as important commercially as Hanoi, has nu- 
merous well-8tock(*(l shops, regular boat service 
on the river, and a brisk trade in iiee, silk, cot- 
ton, and indigo. It has a cotton mill with 
25,000 spindles. Pop , about 40,000. 

NAME (AS. nama, Goth. namO, OHG. namOy 
Ger. Name; connected with Lat. no men, Gk. 
SvofjLa, onoma, Tr ainm, OPruss. emrws, OChurch 
Slav tme, name, and with Lat. gnosoerey Gk. 
yiyvbjffKeiPy gignOskeiUy Skt. Ger keunen, 

Eng. knotv ) . In law, a word or words em- 
ployed to designate a person, place, or thing. 
In early times in England the first, or Chris- 
tian, name of a person was the only one recog- 
nized by the law, and surnames were mere words 
of description to identify one person from 
another having the same Christian name. This 
practice was confirmed and received legal sanc- 
tion by a statute (1 Hen V, c. 8), called the 
Statute of Additions, which provided that not 
only the name of an individual should be in- 
serted in a writ or indictment, but his estate or 
degree, his calling or business, and the town or 
district in which he resided. By reason of the 
aliove custom and the statute many persons 
who had not otherwise adopted surnames were 
knowm by the name of their calling, place of 
residence, or by some other characteristic. Thus, 
George, the smith, became George Smith, and 
John of Wessyngton became John Wessyngton. 

In law, t^e middle name pr initial of a person 
is generally regarded as of no importance and 
not a part of his legal name. 'Iherefore the 
omission of it in a legal instrument or in legal 
proceedings is not considered an error, except in 
a few jurisdictions. In general a person’s Chris- 


tian name should be written out, and in some 
States the mere initial of the Christian name, 
together with the surname, has beeii held insuffi- 
cient under statutes requiring the names of per- 
sons tp be subscribed to certain instruments. 

Owing to the almost infinite variety of sur- 
names and the consequent difficulty in spelling 
them properly, the courts have adopted a rule 
known as the rule of tdem 5onaw«s (the same 
sound), by which they determine whether or not 
an incorrect spelling of a name is a fatal error 
in legal documents. This rule provides that 
where a name is not correctly spelled, if it 
sounds identically like the name intended to 
be written, it will be held sufficient, the error 
m spelling being disregarded. Thus, the sur- 
names Preyer, Prior, and Pryor have been held 
to be tdf^m sonans This rule is followed as to 
legal instruments and transactions generally, 
but where a name in an instrument vanes in 
some irregular manner from the common method 
of spoiling a name identically the same m pro- 
nunciation, the necessity for departing under 
certain circumstances from the doctrine of tdem 
sonam is apparent, as in the case of such as 
Jaeger and Yaeger, which may be pronounced so 
as to sound alike, and a person searching against 
the name of Jaeger would naturally not find 
the record of the conveyance, under Yaeger, 
and accordingly the courts may hold that the 
public IS not bound by constructive notice in 
such a ease. 

Legally a person is under no obligation t) 
bear the surname of liis paients nor the Chris- 
tian name confened upon him in infancy, and 
be may, therefore, change his name at will, sub- 
ject only to the possible inconvenience of prov- 
ing his identity if it should be called in ques- 
tion. To obviate this difficulty it is usual foi 
a person desiring to change Ins name, in whole 
or in part, to make application to some couit 
or judge to authorize the change. The order of 
the court m such case, being matter of public 
record, furnishes the means foi identification 
when required. The matter of change of name 
IS m many States regulated by statute, and the 
application for such change is usually granted 
as a matter of course, unless it appc'ars that it 
might result in hindering or defrauding creditors 
of the applicant. 

Theie are statutory provisions m some juris- 
dictions requiring the registration of fictitious 
trade names, where pcTsons adopt them and do 
not do business under their correct names. Cor- 
porations are usuallv lequired to adopt names 
which are not identical with those of other cor- 
porations in the same State. At common law 
there is no property right in a name, but the 
United States statutes provide for protection in 
the use of trade names to a certain extent, and 
courts of equity will sometimes interfere to en- 
join the wrongful use of the business name of 
another, to prevent fraud. See Cognomen; Mis- 
nomer* Title; Trade Name, Trade-Mark, 
NAME OF JESUS, Litany of the. See 
Litany 

NAM^A. A city in Canyon Co., Idaho, 22 
miles west of Boise, the State capital, and on 
the Oregon Short Line and the Idaho Traction 
railroads (Map* Idaho, B 6). It contains a 
State sanitarium and a Carnegie library. Gold 
a’^d silver mines and large bodies of pine tim- 
ber are tributary to the city, but its chief in- 
terests are in live stock, grain, dairying, and 
fruit growing. It lies in the district of the 
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large Boise irrigation project. Nampa owns 
its water works. Pop, 1900, 799; 1910, 4205 

na'mvr'. A province of Belgium, 
bounded on the north by Brabant and Li4ge, on 
the east by the Province of Luxemburg, on the 
south by France, and on the west by Hainault 
(Map: Belgium, C 4). Area, 1413 square miles. 
The province is traversed through the centre by 
the Meuse River. Its surface is partly level, 
partly hilly, and in part densely foiested The 
soil is very fertile, and agriculture is the chief 
occupation, though a large proportion of the 
population is engaged in mining and allied in- 
dustries. About 750,000 tons of coal are 
mined yearly, and the province is rich in 
iron, lead, sulphur, alum, and marble Pop , 
1910, 362,846. Namur appears as a county 
in the tenth century and came successively 
under the counts of Hainault and Flanders 
and the dukes of Burgundy, finally constituting 
one of the 17 provinces of the Nethei hinds. It 
was occupied by tlie Germans during the Kuro- 
pean War which bioke out in 1914 

NAMITB. The capital of the Province of 
Namur Belgium, at the confluence of the Sanihre 
and Meuse, 35 miles southeast of Brussels 
(Map* Belgium, C 4) Iwo bridges across 
the Meuse connect it with the extensive suburb 
of Jambes, and several bridges span the Sambre 
to the suburb of Salzinnes An extensive circle 
of nine detached forts has revived its former 
military importance, and there are large cavalry 
barracks in the town Among many fine 
churches is the Renaissance cathedral of St. 
Aubin, built in 1751-67 and noted for the beauty 
of its statues, carvings, and paintings The 
Arehieologieal Museum has a valuable collection 
of Roman and Frankish antiquities and a liTirary 
of 20,000 volumes An art gallery is attached 
to the Hotel de Villc. The old citadel near by 
has lK*en leveled, and the grounds laid out in 
a recreation park Namur is an important 
industrial centre, with iron and brass foundries, 
and is known for its manufactures of cutlery, 
machinery, chicory, glass, leather, and bronze 
art objects. Near by are iron and coal mines, 
and a good river trade moves down the Meuse. 
The city was taken by the forces of Ixiuis XIV 
in 1692, and three years later was besieged and 
captured by William HI. It was taken by the 
French in 1746 and restored to Austria in 1748. 
For a third time it fell into the hands of the 
French in 1792 It was captured by the Ger- 
mans after a stubborn resistance duiing the 
Kuropean War which began in 1914. (See 
War in Ettrope.) Pop, 1900, 32,333; 1910, 
31,273 

NANA, nii'nfi'. Oni' of the Rougon-Macquart 
series of novels by Emile Zola (1880). 

NANAIMO, na-ni'm6. A city, port of entry, 
and the capital of the Nanaimo electoral dis- 
trict, British Columbia, Canada, on Departure 
Bay, on the east coast of Vancouver Island, and 
on the Esquimau and Nanaimo Railway, alxiut 
73 miles northwest of Victoria (Map British 
Columbia, D 5). It is opposite Vancouver City 
on the mainland, with which it has daily steam- 
boat communication: has a safe and commodious 
harbor, and is a centre of the coal-raining and 
herring imlustries of British Columbia, its coal 
fields having an area of 200 square miles It 
has county buildings, a customhouse, and a 
Roman Catholic convent. It also has large 
lumber mills and manufactoriec cf bricks, beer, 
aSrated water, foundry and machine-shop prod- 


ucts, explosives, sashes and doors. Copper and 
bricK ci,y uie tound m the vicinity. The city 
dates from the erection of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company blockhouse in 1833. It was incorpo- 
rated m 1874 The water works and electric- 
lighting system are owned and operated by the 
municipality. The United States is represented 
by a consular agent. Pop, 1901, 6130; 1911, 
8306 

NANAK. See Nanek. 

NANA SAHIB, nl'nk sd'hib (c.l826-c.60) . 
A Hindu, one of the leaders of the Sepoy Mu- 
tiny of 1857. He is said to have been the son of 
a Brahman from the Deccan, and his real name 
was Dandhu Panth. He was born about 1825 
and was adopted as a son in 1827 by Baji Rao. 
the childless ex-Peshwa of Poona, whose estate, 
which amounted to more than $1,000 000, he in- 
herited He was refused, however, the anmnl 
pension of eight lakhs of rupees, or about $400,- 
000, which liad been granted Baji Rao after his 
surrender in 3818 This rankled in his mind, 
altliough he was allowed to retain some of the 
state of a native prince, a retinue of 200 sol- 
diers, with three fieldpieces, and a fortified resi- 
dence at Bithur, 10 miles west of Cawnpore 
He had long maintained an agent in England, 
A/im Ulla Khan, who told him tales of British 
weakness When, therefore, the mutiny broke 
out in May, 1857, Nana Sahib offered to assist 
the English, but treacherously placed himself 
at the head of the mutineers in Cawnpore The 
European troops were induced, on June 25, to 
capitulate to Nana Sahib, who promised they 
should be sent down the Ganges in safety They 
embarked on boats provided for them, but had 
no sooner done so than a murderous fire was 
opened upon tliem The sepovs were oidered to 
shoot the men, hut to spare the women and 
children, who were removed to a house in Cawn- 
pore On July 15, Sir H. Havelock, who had 
advanced from Allahabad, defeated the sepoys 
in two engagements, one within 8 miles of 
Cawnpore, and Nana Sahib thereupon direc‘ted 
that the women and children should be put to 
death, and that their corpses should be cast 
into a well, which is now marked with a beauti- 
ful statue in their memory. A long senes of 
engagements against Nana Sahib followed, in 
which he was always the loser; and he was 
ultimately driven beyond the English frontier 
into Nep^ in 1859, where he probably perished 
in the jungle On Oct. 21, 1874, a man su})- 
posed to he Nana Sahib was captured at Gwalior, 
but the identity was disproved. Consult Perce- 
val Landon, Under the Sun, Impre^nom of In- 
dian Citieftf with a Chapter Dealing with the 
Later Life of Nana Sahih (London, 1906), and 
James Burgess, The Chronology of Modern India, 
(Edinburgh, 1913). 

NANCHANG, nan'chang^. The capital of 
the Province of Kiangsi, China, situated at th(' 
head of the delta formed by the Kan-kiang 
at its entrance into Poyang Lake, alxiut 17" 
miles southeast of Hankow (Map* China. I 6^ 
It is an important centre of the porcelain f c 1 
and for small manufactures. The city i^^ 
rounded by an alluvial plain of great fert.lii\ 
Pop (est 1,150 000 

NANCB£:I)E, nfin-krgd', C(harles) B(ey- 
lard) Gu^rard de (1847- ). An American 

suigeon, born in Philadelphia. He studied at 
the University of Pennsylvania and at Jefferson 
Medical College (M.D., 1883) and eaily practiced 
in hio native city, holding various surgical 
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chairs and hospital appointments. After 1889 
he was professor of surgery and clinical sur- 
gery and surgeon of the university hospital at 
the University of Michigan, and from 1900 to 
his retirement in 1913 also held a chair. Dur- 
ing the Spanish- American War he served at the 
fiont as a surgeon. In 1908-09 he was presi- 
dent of the American Surgical Association. 
Among his writings are Lectures upon the Prin- 
ciples of Surg&t'y (1899, 2d ed , 1905) and the 
following essays: “Injuries and Diseases of 
Bursse'^ (1882) ; “Some of the Facts of Lister- 
ism” (1882); “Recent Advances in Surgery of 
the Brain and its Coverings’* (1888); “The 
Laws of Piiysics and Ballistics the True Ex- 
planation of the Lodgment and Deflection of the 
Majority of Modern Small-Arm Projectiles, not 
the Ricochet Hypothesis” (1903). Nancrede 
also contributed interesting essays to a number 
of medical woiks 

NANCY, naN'sS'. The capital of the Depart- 
ment of Meurthe-et-Moselle, France, and an im- 
portant railroad junction, 220 miles east of 
Paris and 94 miles west of Strassburg, on the 
left bank of the Meurthe, 0 miles abo\e its 
junction with the Moselle (Map: France, N, 
M 4) It IS a strongly fortified and well-built 
city, with fine squares, broad streets, and impos- 
ing edifices The city owes much of its archi- 
tectural ornamentation to Stanislas Leszezynski, 
King of Poland, who resided here as Duke of 
Lorraine His statue stands in the Place Stan- 
islas, the most important square in the city, 
which separates the old city on the northwest 
from the newer quarters on the southeast It 
18 surrounded by imposing edifices, including the 
theatre, the Hotel de Ville, and the Episcopal 
Palace 

The Hotel de Ville, dating from the seven- 
teenth century, contains a fine ballroom with 
muial paintings by Girardet and fine galleries 
with paintings by Rubens, Van Ruysdael, and 
other noted masters Tlie Ducal Palace has 
been largely destroyed, but the single remaining 
wing is a good example of the Gothic style and 
holds the Mus^e Lorraine, a collection of his- 
torical and otlier antiquities. The cathedral of 
Notre Dame, a creation of the famous Mansart, 
IS not of special interest, but the fifteenth-cen- 
tury church of the Cordeliers, attached to the 
Ducal Palace, has many fine monuments c»f the 
dukes of Lorraine. The church of Bon Secours 
contains the tomb of Stanislas Nancy has 
seven fine triumphal arches, the most elaborate 
one being the Porte Royal, constructed under 
Louis XV. Among other structures of note are 
the Gothic church of Saint-Epvre, an ancient 
Gothic castle, and the Palais du Gouvei nement, 
now used for military purposes. 

Nancy has a university (see below), a noted 
school of forestry (the only one in IVance), a 
training college, an ecclesiastical seminary, a 
school of commerce, a conservatory of music, a 
Ixitanic garden, a public library of over 142,000 
volumes and 2127 manuscripts, and is the liead- 
quarters of one of the two French schools of 
hypnotism. There are numerous learned so- 
cieties. Attached to the school of forestry is a 
valuable forestry museum It is the si^at of a 
bishop and the headquarters of the Twentieth 
Atray Corps. 

The situation of Nancy on the Eastern Canal 
and the Rhine-Marne Canal gives it a large 
trade Its principal manufactures are tobacco, 
machinery, embroidery, hardware, boots and 
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shoes, straw hats, gloves, macaroni, chemicals, 
candles, glass, woolen goods, and agricultural 
implements. The great breweries here are 
among the most important in France Not a 
few of the artistic specialties in furniture and 
in printing in France originated here To 
facilitate traffic, a belt-line railway has been 
built. Pop, 1901, 102,559, 1911, 119,949 

Charles the Bold was overwhelmed and slain 
before the gates of Nancy in 1477 in battle 
against Ren6 of Lorraine and his Swiss mer- 
cenaries. Nancy was the seat of the dukes of 
Lorraine down to 1766, in which year it came to 
France It was occupied by the Germans in 

1870 and forced to pay a lar^e ransom. The 
town grew greatly in general importance after 
the loss of Alsace-Lorraine by France, large 
numliers of Alsatians coming here to live 
Nancy was unsuccessfully attacked by the land 
and aerial forces of the Germans during the 
European War which broke out in 1914 See 
Wak in Europe 

NANCY, University of One of the leading 
universities of France, founded originally at 
Pont-i\-Mou88on It had its inception in the 
Papal Bull of 1572, issued at the instance of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and consisted at first of 
tw’o faculties, theology and arts It w'as sur- 
rendered to the Jesuits to combat heresy A 
la^v faculty was added in 1582 and a medical 
faculty in 1598. The university maintained a 
steady growth, and in 1608 its attendance 
leached about 2000 This growiih was checked 
by the wars of the seventeenth century In 
1768 it was removed to Nancy by the order of 
Louis XV. During the stormy days of the 
French Revolution it went dowm witli the rest 
of the French universities, but w^as not reorgan- 
ized at the establishment of the University of 
France In 1852, at the instance of 40 munici- 
palities, a rectorate was established, and in 
1854 the faculties of lettcis and science were 
organized In 1864 the faculty of law and in 

1871 the faculty of medicine, consisting mostly 
of professors who had come over from Strass- 
burg University, were establishiMl Until 1896 
these were known as Facult^^s de Nancy and 
were under the control of the University of 
France, but with the dissolution of tliat uni- 
versity Nancy became autonomous. The Uni- 
Acrsity of Nancy consists of the faculties of law, 
medicine, sciences and letters, and the school 
of pharmacy. It also includes the chemical, 
serotherapic, electrotechnic, and agricultural 
and colonial institutes The attendance in 1913 
was 2248, about one- third of the students being 
enrolled in the faculty of sciences The library 
contains 107,254 volumes and about an equal 
number of dissertations 

NANDA DEVI, nun'da da'v^ A peak of the 
Himalaya (qv.). 

NANDU, ndn'dcF). The Brazilian name of the 
South American ostrich. Rhea. 

NANEK, nil'nek, or NANAK, nii'n&k ( 1469- 
1538). Founder of the religious sect of Sikhs 
(qv.). He was born at the village of Tal- 
w’^andy, now called Nankana, on the bank of the 
river Ravi, near Lahore, India, and was a 
Kshatriya in caste. In his youth he showed a 
tendency towards mysticism He was at first 
a shepherd and afterward became a government 
official, in charge of the state’s granary He 
visited all the sacred places of India for the 
purpose of formulating the religious system lie 
washed to introduce among his neighboring 
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tribes. lie spent two years in the town of 
Livanobbhon, where he associated himself with 
Kabir, the founder of a monotheistic sect It 
was due to the influence of Kabir, whom Nanek 
often quotes in his book, that he determined to 
found a similar sect Having previously made 
pilgrimages to Mecca and Medina, he returned 
to India, where he compiled the great work 
known as the Adi-Oranth. For many years he 
traveled widely and proclaimed everywhere the 
doctrines of his new religion He preached the 
abolition of caste, the unity of God, and the 
obligation to lead a puie life, and soon had a 
large following. Upon his death, which occurred 
in October, 1538, at Kartarpur in the Jalandhar 
Dob, his disciple Angad or Lakanfi assumed 
the leadership of the sect. Ten apostles, or 
gurus as they are termed, are traced from 
Nanek down to Govmd Sinh in 1708, with whom 
the succession stopped Consult J. D. Cun- 
ningham, History of the Hilhs (London, 1849) , 
Krnst Irumpp, The Adi (Jranth or the Holy 
Scriptures of the Silhs (Leipzig, 1881), Sir J. 
J II. Gordon, 7'he Sikhs (Ixmdon, 1904) ; M A. 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus^ Sacred 
^Vrlt^ngSy and Authors (0 vols., ib., 1909) 

NANGASAKI^ nlln'ga-sii'k^. A seaport of 
Japan. See Nagasaki. 

NANINI, nii-ne'n6, Giovanni Maria (c.1540- 
1607) An Italian composer, born at Tivoli 
He opened the first public school of music ever 
controlled by an Italian musician in Rome The 
famous Palestrina and a nephew, Bernardino, 
weie two of his assistants He succeeded Pales- 
trina as maestro at Santa Maria Maggiore in 
Rome and in 1577 became a member of the papal 
choir. Three years before his death he was 
appointed maestro di cappella of the Sistine 
Chapel. A six-part motet, Hodic nohis Oeclorum 
Rex^ composed by him is sung annually on 
Christmas moining in the Sistine Chapel Some 
of his most important works remain in manu- 
script and are the private projierty of the Sis- 
tine Chapel and the Vatican Library His 
printed works include motets, madrigals, canzo- 
nets, and (.yhuich pieces, most of which ex- 
amples aie regardtKi as representing the best 
of the Palestrina peiiod He died at Rome. 
Consult Giuseppe Radiciotti, Giovanni Maria 
Nanini (Pesaro, 1906). 

NA'NISM (from Gk pavos^ nanos, d>\arf). 
In plants the condition of inherent dwarfness. 
It is a transmitted (diaracter, and plants pos- 
sessing it have only dwarf offspring. Sometimes 
such dwarf plants have appeared suddenly, but 
have reproduced true to si'ed, giving rise to a 
new lace of small individuals such as is seen in 
a mutant from the cwening primrose {(Enothera 
lamarokiana) . The oiigmal plant appeared in 
the cultures of Hugo De Vries, was much smaller 
than its parent, and, producing offspring like 
itself, became known as a new species {GiJnothera 
nanella) Among alpine plants some are in- 
herently dwarf, illustrating nanism, while others 
develop into tall plants under favorable condi- 
tions See Dwarf, Alpine Plant, Arctic 
Region Mutation 

NANKEEN'. A fabric which was formerly 
exported extensively from China and was said 
to be the manufacture of Nanking, the natural 
color of the Qossypvum rehgiosum fibre, from 
which it was made, a yellowish buff, being a 
favorite one. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century this material was much used for cloth- 
ing, especially for trousers. Lately nanki'en 


has been largely superseded by ordinary cotton, 
which is artificially colored to imitate the genu- 
ine fabric. 

NANKING' (Chin., southern capital). The 
capital of the Province of Kiaiigsu, China. It 
18 194 miles northwest of Shanghai, near the 
Yang-tse River, in lat 32° 40' N. and long. 118° 
47' E. (Map* China, L 5). It was made the 
capital of the Empire and called Nanking in 
1368, but was the capital only until 1403. Its 
official name under the Manchu dynasty was 
Kiangning It is an ancient city, having been 
the capital of its province as far back as 317- 
582 A.D It was famous as a literary centre and 
for its fine arts, manufactures, and monuments. 
It was captured by the Taiping rebels in 1853, 
who held it for more than a year They destroyed 
the beautiful porcelain tower from fear of its 
geomantic influences and so injured the city 
that it has not yet recovered fully. The first 
British treaty was signed in Nanking in 1842. 
Its present importance in part is from its mili- 
tary college, arsenal, and factories for the mak- 
ing of war material It is a centre of mis- 
sionary activity. The climate is exceedingly 
unhealthful. The population is estimated at 
267,000 according to the customs estimate of 
1910. It was opened to foreign trade in 1899, 
but its commercial importance suffers from its 
proximity to Chinkiang (q.v.). In the vicinity 
are the famous Ming tomlis. In 1913 the net 
imports amounted to 6,437,554 hk. tls., and the 
exports to 1,687,787 hk. tls 

NAN'NINGK. A treaty port of south China, 
in the Province of Kwangsi, situated at the 
head of navigation on the Yu-kiang River, 320 
miles west by south of Canton (Map China, 
J 7) It is one of the principal trading sta- 
tions near the south frontier and is one of 
the open ports. In 1913 the imports amounted 
to 3,260,000 hk. tls., and the exports to 1,009,132 
hk tls The city as a trade centre is second in 
importance to Wuchow and is clean and well 
ordered, with numerous educational and bank- 
ing establishments. Pop., 37,000 

NAN'NINOSE (corruption of American In- 
dian mananosay) y or MAN'NINOSE. A local 
name in use along the South Atlantic coast for 
the soft clam {Mya arenaiia). See Clam. 

NANSEN, niin'sen, Fridtjof (1861- ). 

A Norwegian Arctic explorer, naturalist, and 
author, born near Christiania, Norway. He 
was educated in the University of Christiania 
and was trained as a zoologist In Ins twenty- 
first year he undertook a trip to East Greenland 
waters for zoological specimens, the same year 
he was appointed curator in the Natural His- 
tory Museum at Bergen. He became known to 
the woild as the first man to cross the ice cap 
of Grwnland, an adventurous lourney from the 
east to the west coast, undertaken in 1888, 
which he described in two volumes, The First 
Crossing of Greenland (1890). He spent the 
winter of 1888-89 among the West Greenland 
natives, which resulted in a volume on Eskimo 
Life (1893). After his return to Norway he 
was appointed curator in the Museum of Com- 
parative Anatomy at Christiania University, 
where he became professor of zoMogy in 1897 
and after 1907 was professor of oceanography. 
From his twenty-third year he was constantly 
planning for the great j'ourney into the polar 
regions, upon which he did not embark till 1893. 
He had unusual natural and acquired qualifica- 
tions for the work, and his winter among the 
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Eskimo was of inestimable value to hhil in his 
later experiences. 

Nansen inferred, partly from the appearance 
m Greenland of a pair of trousers which had 
been loft upon tiie ice north of Siberia when the 
Jeannette was abandoned, partly from the pres- 
ence in Greenland of driftwood from Siberia, 
and partly from the experience of other ex- 
plorers, that a ship di iven with the ice by 
prevailing winds miglit drift from above Siberia 
across or near the pole. The weiglit of Arctic 
authority did not support this idea . neverthe- 
less, with the assistanee of the government and 
private citizens, Nansen built and eqiup[HHi the 
Arctic exploring vessel Fram (l^orward), left 
Norway in 189.1, skirted the north coasts of 
Europe and Asia, put into the polar pack ice 
near the New Siberia islands on Sept 22, 1803, 
and drifted northwest till March 14, 1805. On 
that (lay, with a single companion, Lieutenant 
Johansen, he left the Fram frozen in the pack 
and started towards the Pole with dog sleilges. 
On April 7, 1805, he reached lat 14' N., 
within 272 statute miles of the North Pole and 
184 miles nearer to it than any man had ever 
been before him. Further progress was im- 
possible, and he retreated to Franz Josef Land, 
where he and Johansen spent the winter in a 
snow hut, living on Arctic game. 

In the spring they started southward for 
Spitzbergen, but fortunately found the winter 
camp of the Harmsworth expedition under 
Jackson and returned home on tW ship of that 
party, reaching Vardd, Norway, Aug 13, 1896. 
Meanwhile the From drifted* around to the 
north of the Franz Josef Land archipelago, 
reaching lat. 85® 57', then blasted her way 
southward to open water, and reached Vard6 
within a week after Nansen’s arrival there. 
Nansen wrote* Fartheftt North (2 vols , 1897; 
new ed , 1897), a popular description of the 
expedition and a classic in the literature of 
travel (translated into many languages); The 
Norteegian North Polar Expedition^ J89S-96: 
Scientific Results (6 vols, 1900-<Ki) ; Die nor- 
icegischen hydrographischen Tfntersuchungen im 
Nordmeere (1906), with B Helland-Hansen ; 
The Norwegian Sexi • Its PhysteaJ Oceanography 
(1909); “Videnksab og Moral,” in SamUden 
(1908) ; In Northern Mists' Arctic Exploration 
in Early Times (2 vols, 1911), Through Si- 
beria, the Land of the Future (2 vols, 1914) ; 
and numerous articles in scientific journals 

Nansen found no form of life above the eighty- 
fourth parallel. His discovery of a wide sea of 
oceanic depth north of the New Siberia islands 
overthrew the theory of the prevailing shallow- 
ness of the Arctic Ocean. He discovered no 
land except a few little islands near the Asian 
coast; and the free movement of the ice masses, 
driven, as Nansen observed, by the winds in 
every direction, has led some geographers to 
conclude that there is no large land near the 
Nbrth Pole. ( See Pola.b Reseabch. ) In 
oceanography Nansen did work of great im- 
portance. On his initiative there was organized 
in 1892 the International Commission for 
Systematic Study of the Ocean, having head- 
quarters in Copenhagen and laboratories in 
Christiania. Of the laboratories he was direc- 
tor till 1908. Also prominent in a political 
connection, especially in the movement which 
led to the separation of Norway and kSweden, 
Nansen wrote on this subject Norway and the 
Umm with Sweden (1905, also m Norwegian, 


German, and French). To the Times (London), 
the Temps (Paris), and to German papers he 
contributed political articles. From 1906 to 
1908 he served as Norwegian Minister to Great 
Britain (’onsult Frederick Dolman. Dr Nan- 
sen: The Man and his Work (London, 1897), 
and W. C BrOgger and Nordahl Rolfsen, Fridt- 
jof Nansen, I,S6l-9S,‘ English translation by 
William Archer (ih, 1906) 

NANSEN, Hans (1508-1667). Burgomaster 
and President of ("openhagen, born at Flens- 
horg He entered the Icelandic Company, made 
many commercial journeys to north Russia and 
Iceland, and liecame wealthy. In 1639 he was 
made eoiineilman of Copenhagen and in 1644 
bingi^maeter During the serious events of 
1658-60 the burghers placed their confidence in 
him, and he came to have influence with the 
King, as shown by his participation m thci 
change of government in 1660 On his advice 
the burghers of (Tiponhageii decided to offer 
the King the hereditary government; but it 
8e<*ms C('rtain Nansen did not want despotism 
introduciHl. In 1660 he was made President of 
Copenhagen and in 1661 member of the Supreme 
Court 

NANSEN SOUND. S(>e Heiberg Land 

NANTERRE, niiN't^r' A town of France 
in the Department of Seine, situated at the foot 
of Mount ValCrii'n, a few miles west of Paris. 
According to the tradition, it is the birthplace 
of St. Genevieve, the patron saint of Pans It 
manufactures chemicals and aluminium. Pop. 
(comnniTie) , 1901, 14,140; 1911, 21,349 

NANTES, nilNt An important seajiort town, 
the largest city of Brittany, and the capital of 
the Department of Loire-Inf^^noure, France, 
situated on the right bank of the I.»oire, 35 miles 
from the sem and 250 miles by rail southwest 
of Paris Here the Erdre and the SMtp Nan- 
taise join the J^iire (Map: France, N, D 5). 
There is communication with the interior on 
the Loire and the canal to Brest This hand- 
some and well-built city has many striking and 
beautiful buildings, among them the cathedral 
of St Pierre with beautiful monuments The 
modem Bourse is one of the finest buildings m 
France There are a public library containing 
210,000 volumes, a museum of paintings and 
fine arts with works of modern French masters, 
a museum of natural history, an ecclesiastical 
college, a training college for girls, a school of 
medicine and pharmacy with a library of 26 000 
volumes, also colleges of law, dentistry, music, 
art, navigation anri technical subjects, several 
learned societies, and three theatres. A beauti- 
ful promenade., formed by the Colors St. Pierre 
and the Cours St. Andr6, extends from the 
Eidre to tlie Loire. It is planted with four 
row's of trees, bordered with lines of palatial 
houses, and ornamented with statues. On the 
bank.s of the river there are 5 miles of quays. 
Formerly vessels of 200 tons only could reach 
the port, but a ship canal on the left bank now 
admits sailing vessels and steamers of 20-foot 
draft directly to Nantes. In 1914, $5,500,000 
was spent in harbor improvements. In the 
manufacture of sugar Nantes stands next to 
Paris and Marseilles, its shipbuilding industry 
and its tc^acco factories are important; there 
are also iron, copper, and lead foundries, oil 
and soap works, food-preserving establishments, 
saw mills, and manufactures of railroad ma- 
terial, of cotton and woolen goods, chemicals, 
tiles, leather, rope, wood pulp, brushes, glnaa, 
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chocolate, and cement. It ie the seat of a 
bishop and the headquarters of the Eleventh 
Army Corps. 

Nantes, anciently Condivincum, was founded 
before the Roman conquest. It took its present 
name from that of a (ralhc tribe, the Namnotes. 
It was the capital of the Duchy of Brittany, 
and its history until the fifteentli century is a 
record of struggles with successive invaders m 
defense of its independence. In 1491 the duchy 
was united to France by the marriage in the 
castle of Anne of Brittany to Charles VI 11, 
King of France llie castle also witnessed the 
signing of the famous Edict of Nantes (qv.) 
by Henry IV in 1598 From the fifteenth cen- 
tury the commerce of the town began to develop, 
and m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
its prosperity increased on account of the slave 
trade, but by 1790 Nantes had declined greatly 
in importance Duiing the Revolution it was 
the scene of the noyades and other atrocities of 
the infamous Carrier (q.v. ). Pop., 1901, 132,- 
990, 1911, 170,535. Consult- E Maillard, 

Nantes et le d^pai tement au XlXdme stdclc 
(Pans, 1891) ; F. lj<»,baudi^re, Htstoire de Na/ntes 
sous le regne de I joms- Philippe ^ 18S0-4^ 

(lb, 1900), G Durville, Etudes sur Ic vteux 
Nantes (ib, 1900-01), E Destranges, Le 
theatre d Nantes depuis scs origines jusqu'd 
nos )our8, 1430-1901 (ib., 1903). 

NANTES, Edict of. The name given to the 
famous decree signed in the city of Nantes by 
Henry IV of France, April 13, 1598, winch se- 
cured to the Protestant portion of his subjects 
paitial freedom of religion. The document con- 
sisted of 95 patent or public articles and 56 
secret or close ones, and among its chief pro- 
visions were the following- the procdamation of 
a full amnesty; the granting of liberty of 
conscience to the Huguenots; the permitting to 
Huguenot chiefs and noblemen of public re- 
ligious exercises attended by themselves, their 
families, and the families of tlieir dependents. 
In addition the Huguenots were to be al- 
lowed to establish new churches, except in 
Pans and the surrounding districts and in the 
royal residences, and to maintain universities, 
or theological colleges, of which the Huguenots 
had four, those at Montauban, Saumur, Mont- 
pellier, and 8edan Adherents of the reformed 
faith were also to be eligible to all civic offices 
and dignities, but they were obliged outwardly 
to celebrate the festivals of the Catholic church 
and to pay tithes to the Catholic priesthood. 
In each Parlement a chamhre de Vddit was 
created to take cognizance of all cases arising 
out of the act and to supervise its working. 
Owing to the difficulties and delays in register- 
ing the Edict of Nantes, it was not published 
until a year after it had been signed by the 
King. It remained in force until revoked by 
Louis XIV in October, 1685. See Huguenots 

NANTEUIL, nhN'tey, Robert (1G30-78). 
A French portrait engraver, born at Rheims. 
He studied in his native city under Nicolas 
Regnesson. About 1648 he went to Paris and 
there perfected himself in the use of crayon and 
pastel. He drew his portraits from life as well 
as engraved them, and soon attained great 
popularity. His plates having come to the 
King^s notice, he was appointed designer of the 
cabinet (1658), and at his demand Louis XIV 
issued the decree of 1660, dated from 8t. Jean 
de Luz, by which engraving was raised to the 
atatus of a fine art. He also exercised a strong 


influence over the school of engraving estab- 
lished by the King. After bis death Nanteuil 
suffered neglect, and has only recently been 
recognized as one of the greatest portrait en- 
gravers of all time He confined himself to 
heads, many of them life size, which show rare 
precision of draftsmanship, masterly modeling, 
and convincing characterization. They are 
simply composed and possess decided color and 
great fullness of tone. He left over 260 plates, 
including 11 portraits of Louis XIV, 2 of Anne 
of Austria, 14 of Cardinal Mazarm, and por- 
traits of Madame de S^'wignC, Colbert, Nicolas 
and Basile Fouquet, the Duke de Bouillon, and 
many other celebrities of the time. Consult 
Metcalfe, “Robert Nanteuil/’ in Prints and their 
Makers (ed by Carrington, New York, 1912). 

NAN^TICOKE. A former important Algon- 
quian tube of Maryland They were noted for 
their dark complexion and peculiar customs and 
ceremonies, from which they acquired the repu- 
tation of being a tribe of sorcerers Their 
power was broken by the Iroquois in 1678 
In 1707 they had seven villages, and in 1722 
their principal village still contained about 100 
inhabitants and was the seat of an “empress,” 
who ruled over all the neighboring Indians 
The whole tribe then numbered about 500 Soon 
afterward they began a gradual removal to the 
Iroquois country, and settled in several villages 
on the eastern branch of the Susquehanna, 
in soutliern New York, although a portion of 
them continued to reside in their old country. 
In 1753 a part of those on the Susquehanna 
became incorporated with the Iroquois, but the 
majority removed to the Ohio and joined the 
Delaware tribe, with which they became com- 
pletely merged. There are still several score of 
mixed-blood Nanticoke in southern Delaware. 

NANTICOKE. A borough in Luzerne Co., 
Pa., 7 miles west-southwest of Wilkes-Barre, on 
the Su8(iuehanna River and on the Pennsylvania, 
the Delaw^are, Lackawanna, and Western,’ and the 
Central of New Jersey railroads (Map Penn- 
sylvania, J 4). It is chiefly engaged m mining 
and preparing for market anthracite coal, but 
has also silk-throwing mills, hosiery mills, a 
canning factory, cigar factory, etc. There is a 
State hospital here Settled in 1850-55, Nan- 
ticoke was incorporated in 1874; it is governed 
under the charter of that date, which provides 
for a burgess, elected every three years, and a 
unicameral council. Pop., 1900, 12,116; 1910, 
18,877, 1914 (IJ. S. est.), 21,756 

NANTUCK'ET. A town and the county seat 
of Nantucket Co , Mass., coextensive with Nan- 
tucket Island and several small outlying islands, 
50 miles southeast of New Bedford, with which 
it has steamboat communication (Map: Massa- 
chusetts, G 8) Nantucket is widely noted as a 
summer resort, presenting much of picturesque 
and historic interest. It was formerly the seat 
of a gi-eat whaling industry, but at present the 
community is engaged principally in fishing and 
agriculture. ITie town, including within its 
corporate limits several villages, contains the 
Athenaeum (public library), Admital Sir Isaac 
Coffin’s Manual Training School, a museum, and 
a courthouse The government is administered 
by town meetings Pop., 1900, 3006, 1910, 2962. 

In 1659 the first settlers, headed by Thomas 
Macy, came to the island and settled at Made- 
ket, the present site of Nantucket not having 
been chosen until 1673. Consult: L. S. Hinch- 
man, Early Settlers of Nantuaket, their Assoeir 
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ates and their Descendants (2d ed., Philadel- 
phia, 1902) ; H. B. Worth, Nantucket Lands and 
Landoumers (Nantucket, 1901-10) , R A. 
Dou^^las-Lithgow, l^antucket (New York, 1914). 

KANTWICH, nant'Jch. A market town and 
111 ban district m Cheshire, England, on the 
Weaver, 18 miles southeast of Chester (Map* 
England, D 3). The parish church of St Mary 
and St. Nicholas is an excellent example of the 
Decorated and Perpendicular Style. Nantwich 
was famous in former times for its brine 
springs and salt works; the baths are still 
used. Shoes, gloves, clothing, cotton goods, 
ironware, and ale are manufactured. The town 
owns its water supply and markets. It is well 
known as a fox-hunting centre. Nantwich 
dates from the Roman period, and was formerly 
called Halen Gwyn ( the white salt towd ) . Pop., 
1901, 7722; 1911, 7815. 

NANTYaLO (nan'ti-gld) AND BLAINA 

(bla'na). A town in Monmouthshire, England, 
7 miles west of Abergavenny It has important 
coal-mining and iron industries. Pop., 1901, 
13,500, 1911, 15,395. 

NAOGEOBG, na'6-g3L-6rK' Thomas (1511- 
63 ) . A German Protestant dramatist, whose 
name in the vernacular was Kirchmeyer He 
was born at Hubelschmeiss, near Straubmg, 
possibly studied at Tiibingen, and in 1535 be- 
came pastor. His Latin poems, all animated by 
the most bitter opposition to the papacy, include 
the dramas Pammachiua (1538), Incendta sen 
Pyrgopohmces (1541), Mercator seu Indicium 
(1541), and the satiric poem Regnum PapisU- 
cum (1553). These were often rendeied into 
German, and were long popular, as were his 
weaker biblical dramas, Eamanus (1543), 
Hieremtas (1551), and Judas Iscartotes (1551). 

NA6N, nil-on', R6mulo S. (1875- ) An 

Argentine diplomat, born in Buenos Aires. He 
was educated in the university tliere and later 
served on the faculties of tlie National College 
and the University of Buenos Aires Entering 
politics, he was elected representative in the 
national Congress in 1902 and six years later 
was made Minister of Justice and Public In- 
struction. In 1911 he was sent to tlie United 
States as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and when the Legation was 
raised to the rank of Embas^ (1914), he be- 
came the first Ambassador. lie was secretary 
of the Argentine delegation to the S(HJond Hague 
Conference, and in 1914 was a member, with 
Ambassadors Da Gama and Surez, of the 
A B. C. (Argentina-Brazil-Chile) Peace Con- 
ference at Niagara Falls, Ontario, which 
endeavored to adjust the difficulties of 
the United States and Mexico. For their 
services the mediators were thanked by Congress 
and given medals Na6n is author of works on 
political science, constitutional law, and (niuca- 
tional subjects. As a member of the Governing 
Board of the Pan-American Union Na6n actively 
promoted Pan-Americanism. He received hon- 
orary degrees from Yale, Brown, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

NAOBOJI, nou'r6-j^, Dadabhai (1825- 
). The first Indian member of the British 
House of Commons The son of a Parsi priest, 
he was born at Bombav and educated in the 
school of that city which afterward became the 
Elphinstone Institution. He was appointed 
professor of mathematics and of natural phi- 
losophy there in 1854. but after 1855 he lived 
chiefly in England. He was instrumental in 


founding the East India Association in 1867, 
and thrive years afterward he succeeded in hav- 
ing certain positions in the civil service opened 
to native Indians. In 1874 he was made Prime 
Minister to the Prince of Baroda. From 1885 
to 1887 he was a member of the Bombay Legis- 
lature, and he was president of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress in 1886, 1893, and 1906. He 
was a Liberal member of Parliament for Central 
Finsbury in 1892-95, and in 1895 was appointed 
a member of the royal commission to inquire 
into Indian affairs. His publications include: 
England's Duties to India (1807); The Wants 
and Means of India (1870), collected articles 
published in 1887, Poverty and Un-British Rule 
tn India (1901); Correspondence with Lord 
George Hamilton (1900-01); The Rights of 
Labour (1906) 

NA'OS (Gk. va6sy Attic rcc6s, from vaUiv, 
naiein^ to dwell) The central chamber of a 
Greek or Graico-Homan temple See Architec- 
ture, Greece, Cell a , Greek Art, Architecture: 
The Temple, Pronaos 

NAlPA, nh'p^. A city and the county seat of 
Napa Co , Cal , 46 miles by rail northeast of 
San Francisco, on the navigable Napa River and 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad (Map* Cali- 
fornia, C 4) The State Hospital for the Insane 
18 situated on the outskirts of the city, and 
there are several places of interest, including 
the Napa Soda Springs, Napa Redwoods, Calis- 
toga Hot Springs, and petrified forests Napa 
contains also a public library and a fine high- 
school building. Tlie leading industries an* 
fruit growing and the manufacture of tanned 
leather, shoes, gloves, wine, shirts, boxes, olive 
oil, and woolen goods At Napa Junction there 
are Portland-cement works, the vicinity having 
extensive deposits of cement rock. Sktled in 
1847, Napa was incorporated in 1863 Pop., 
1900, 40.36; 1910, 5791. 

NAP'ANEE'. A town, port of entry, and the 
capital of the united counties of Lennox and 
Addington, Ontario, Canada, situated on the 
Napanee River, 7 miles from its mouth and 

28 miles by rail west of Kingston, and on the 
Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk railways 
(Map* Ontario, H 5) It possesses county 
buildings, a collegiate institute, a public park, 
lace track, and its industrial establishments 
include flour mills, foundries, manufactories 
of bricks and tiles, furniture, motor boats, 
and carnages. Pop., 1901, 3143; 1911, 2807. 

NAPATA, na-pii'tA. The ancient capital of 
Ethiopia (qv), mentioned in inscriptions as 
early as 1 450 b c , and later the seat of inde- 
pendent kings. It was rivaled by Mero6 (q.v.) 
after the Persian period B'or the ruins of the 
city, destroyed by Petronius, see Barkal 

NA'PEBVILLE. A city in Dupage Co., TIL, 

29 miles by rail west of Chicago, on the Dupage 
River and on the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad (Map* Illinois, H 2). The 
city, chiefly a residential place, has the Nichols 
Library, Edward Sanatorium, and is the seat 
of Northwestern College (Evangelical Associa- 
tion), established in 1861, and of the Evan- 
gelical Theological Seminary. There are quar- 
ries, nurseries, and manufactories of lounges, 
chairs, gloves, brick and tile, and fly net. The 
water works and electric -light plant are owned 
and operated by the municipality. Naperville 
was settled in 1830 and was incorporated in 
1857 It has adopted the commission form of 
government. Pop., 1900, 2629; 1910, 3449. 
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NAPH'TALI. According to Gen. xxx. 7-8, 
the fifth son of Jacob and the second born to 
him by Bilhah. In the actual history of Israel 
the tribe Naphtali plays but a minor part Its 
territory lay in the north, bordering on the Sea 
of Galiiee and Lake Merom, which is probably 
referred to in Deut xxxiii 23, where the 
Masoretic text has the impossible Darom ( See 
Meuom.) According to Judg. iv 6, Barak 
came from Kedesh in Naphtali, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the addition “Naphtali” is correct 
here, though both the clans Naphtali and Zebu- 
Ion were involved in the struggle against the 
King of Hazor (See Deiboraii ) According 
to Josephus {Wars, iii, 3, 2) the Naphtalites 
were men of valor. Their dangerous position as 
a border tribe made them among the first to fall 
into the hands of Tiglath-pileser TV of Assyria 
(734 BC. , cf 2 Kings, xv 29) In the religious 
development of Israel the tribe plays no part, 
but in the postexile period Tiberias (qv ), on 
the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, comes 
into prominence, and after the destruction of 
Jerusalem it became one of the centres of 
Jewisli learning Ancient and modern writers 
alike praise the soil and the climate of the 
territory of Naphtali 

NAPHTHA, nftf'tha (Lat., from Gk pdtpOa, 
Av napta, Pers naft, moist, connected with 
Lat. NeptunuSy Neptune, name of the sea god). 
A term originally applied to an inflammable 
liquid which exudes from the soil in certain 
parts of Persia. Subsequently the use of the 
term spread to include some of the more vola- 
tile oils found in Europe and even in Amer- 
ica. The product of the oil fields of southern 
Russia IS usually called naphtha, although it 
differs in no way from the ordinary grades of 
petroleum Naphtha properly includes the 
lighter oils which pass off first in the distilla- 
tion of petroleum, the gravities ranging from 
90 to 02 degrees Baum^ Pennsylvania crude 
oil contains from 8 to 20 per cent of naphtha. 
In the refining of such naphtha several products 
are obtained by fractional distillation , those 
which pass off first, viz , rhigolene and cymo- 
gene, are gases at ordinary temperatures and 
are seldom saved. 3 he next product is known 
as gasoline, a material largely used in machines 
and for illuminating purposes After this come 
stove naphtha and gas naphtha, the latter being 
the base of much of the illuminating gas now 
made Petroleum naphtha is often treated with 
chemicals to deodorize it Naphtha may also 
be obtained in the distillation of wood and coal 
tar See Peti'Rot eum 

NAPH'THALENE (from naphtha -f alco- 
hol), CtoHs. A crystalline solid chemical com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen, found abundantly 
in coal tar (q.v. ). The crystalline mass ob- 
tained from this source is pressed, warmed with 
a solution of caustic soda, next washed with 
hot water, then heated with a little strong sul- 
phuric acid, thoroughly washed again with 
water, and finally distilled in a current of 
steam or subjected to a process of sublimation, 
\^en thus obtained in the pure state, naphtha- 
lene melts at 80® C (170® F.), and boils at 
218® C. (424® F.). It has a peculiar character- 
istic odor, is insoluble in water, but freely solu- 
ble in ether and in hot alcohol It is largely 
used in the manufacture of coloring substances 
and to some extent also as an enricher for ordi- 
nary illuminating gas. The molecule of naph- 
thalene is composed of two rings of carbon 


atoms, with hydrogen atoms attached to them, 
and its constitution is represented by either of 
the following graphic formulas: 
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A number of interesting derivatives of this 
hydrocarbon are obtained bv the action on 
naphthalene of chlorine, nitric acid, etc. The 
most important derivatives commercially are 
the so-called sulphonic acids By acting on 
naphthalene with an excess of sulphuric acid we 
obtain naphthalene-sulphonic acid, CiJItSOjH -f 
H 2 O, from which, by substitution processes, a 
large number of compounds are produced, many 
of these finding employment in the color and 
dye industry. 

■^NAPHTHOL (nrif'thol) YELLOW. See 
Coal-I’ar Coiors. 

NAPIAS, na'pyiP, Henkt (1842-1901). A 
French physician, born in Sezanne, Marne He 
studu^l medicine in Pans, graduating in 1870. 
Settling in th(‘ Fiench capital, he filled several 
hospital offices, becoming a membiT of the Acad- 
toie de MMecine and serving as president of the 
Assistance Piihlique. Among his books and es- 
says, yhich number nearly 100 and yhich deal 
mostly with public hygiene, may be mentioned 
Dcs moyens de dimxnucr les danqers qm resultent 
povr Irs traraillextrs des dxfferentes mdustrxes dc 
Vempl 01 des substances mincrales toxiqxas 
(1878), Manuel d^hygt^ne tndustnelle (1882), 
LMfyqiene scolaxre en France, etc (1887). 
JJHyynne dcs erdches (1891), Hyqx^nc hos- 
pxtahu'c et assistance puhhque (1893); R^gle- 
mentation des erdches pubhques et prvv^es 
(1898) 

NAPIER, na'pl-?r The capital and chief 
port of Hawke's Bay County and Provincial Dis- 
trict, North Island, New Zealand, on the east 
coast (Map. New Zealand, N 1,00) Wool 
is the chief export ; there are also laige exports 
of timber, canned and frozen meats. Th(* prin- 
cipal public buildings comprise the town hall, a 
hospital, lunatic asylum, and athemeiim. The 
Anglican cathedral of 8t. John, the seat of the 
Bishop of Waiapu, is one of the finest churches 
in New Zealand; it was built in 1888 of brick, 
in the early English style Napier has rail- 
w'ay communication with Wellington and New 
Pl.’moiith Pop, 1901, 9015; 1911, 10,5.37 and 
including the suburbs which lie to the north of 
the towm, 11,736 The population of the pro- 
vincial district, excluding Maoris, was 48,546 
in 1911 

NAPIER, Arthur Sampson (1853-1916). 
An English philologist, born in Cheshire He 
received his early education at Rugby, attend- 
ing later Ow^ens College. Manchester, and 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he was granted 
the degree of doctoi of letters From 1878 to 
1882 he was reader of English at the University 
of Berlin, wdiere, having continued his studies, 
he took the Ph D. at the end of this period. 
After three years as professor of English at 
the TTniversity of Gottingen, in 1885 he was 
elected Merton professor of English at Oxford, 
and in 1903 also Rawlinson professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the same institution. He became a 
fellow of the British Academy and received 
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honorary degrees from Manchester and Gronin- 
gen. Hie publications include. Ueber d%e Werke 
•h'8 altenghachen Erzhisohofs Wulfstan (1882), 
' IS doctoral dissertation ; \Vu f tan-i^amm!ung 
r ihm z igesrhrielenen HomtUen (1883) . 
tijvy of the Holy Rood-Tree (1894), for the 
Karly English Text Society, Vrmcfoid Collec- 
tion of Early English Charter s (1895), with 
^ teveiison , Old English Glosses (1900), The 
Tranks Cashel (1901), besides many contribu- 
tions to learned reviews. 

NAPIEK^ nap'yer or ihi-per', Sir Charles 
(1780-1800). A Biitish admiial His father 
uas the lion. Capt. Chailes Napier, RN, second 
s((n of Francis, fifth Lord Napier He was boin 
at the family seat, Merchiston Hall, Stilling, 
Scotland, March 0, 1780. At 13 he went to sea 
as a naval volunteer He was made a lieuten- 
ant in 1805, took part in an important engage- 
ment in the West Indies in March, 1800, re- 
ceived command of the Recruit, 18 guns, in 
1808, and in an cngageihcnt with the Dihqcnt 
his thigh was broken He was put on half pay 
for a time, but volunteered in the Peninsular 
aimy and was w'ounded at Busaco In 1814 he 
was ordered to America and took an actne pirt 
in the operations against Baltimore. In 1829 
he received the command of the Galatea, a 42- 
gun frigate, and was employed “on particular 
service” on the coast of Portugal. He accepted 
the command of the fleet of Dorn Pedro, the 
father of the young Queen, Maria da Gloria, in 
the struggle against her uncle, Dom Miguel, and 
by defeating the Miguelite fleet hastened the 
dow'iifall of the usurper. He was made admiral 
in chief of the Portuguese navy, but soon re- 
turned to England. In the war between the 
Porte and Mehemet Ah he organized a land 
force, with which he stormed Sidon and defeated 
Ibrahim Pasha among the heights of Mount 
Lebanon He took part in the naval attack on 
Acre. He next blockaded Alexandria and con- 
cluded a convention with Mehemet Ali. For 
these services he was knighted, and in 1847 he 
received the command of the Channel fleet. 
When the Russian War broke out he was sent 
out to command the Baltic fleet, but had to 
content himself with a prudent and successful 
blockade of the strongly fortified ports, which 
somewhat disappointed public expectations of 
more daring achievements. He twice sat in 
Parliament and until his death labored with 
success to reform the British naval administia- 
tion He w'as a man of great personal courage 
and decision of character, but selfish, vain- 
glorious, and arrogant. These traits are 
strongly marked in his works: The War in 
Portugal (1836), The Wa/r tn Syria, (1842); 
The Navy. Its Past and Present State (1851). 
Partiality marks the biography by his stepson 
Gen. Elers Napier, The Life and Correspondence 
of Xdmxral Sir Charles Napier (London, 1862) 
NAPIEB., Sib Chablks James (1782-1853). 
A celebrated British general, son of Col. George 
Napier. He was born at Whitehall, Aug. 10, 
1782, and in hia tw^elfth year received a commis- 
sion in the ihirty-third Infantry His first 
military experience was in Ireland in 1798. His 
next active service was in Spain during the 
Napoleonic wars, and he commanded the Fif- 
t eth Infantry at Corufia, where he was w^ounded 
and taken prisoner. Marshal Ney dismissed 
him on parole, and he went to England, hut 
returned in 1810 to the Peninsula after having 
been exchanged. At Coa be fought as a volun- 
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teer and had two horses killed under him. At 
Busaco a shot in the face broke his jaw and 
injured an eye, but he recovered in time to be 
present at the battle of Puentes de Ofioro and 
the sw^ond siege of Badajoz, both in 1811. In 
the summer of 1813 he was with the fleet under 
Beckwith, and afterward under Cockhurn, en- 
gaged in desultory operations on the coast of 
the United States. In 1815 he took part in the 
storming of Cambrai, and marched into Paris 
wdth the allied armies. From 1822 to 1830 he 
W'as Resident (Governor) of Cephalonia, one of 
the Ionian Islands, the affairs of which he ad- 
ministered with great energy and intelligence. 
In 1841 he was orderc^d to India to take com 
niand of the army at Bombay. The most 
splendid service of his life now began and re- 
sulted m the con(|uest of Sind against great 
odds. In the battle of Miani, 1843 Napier with 
about 3000 troops attacked a strongly posted 
native force ten times as great, and defeated it, 
killing more than 6000 men Thereupon rll the 
ameers sunendered with the exception of Slur 
Muhammed, who brought 25,000 men into line 
of battle at Hyderabad. In three hours Napier’s 
little army of 5000 men gained a decisive vic- 
tory, and a few days afte w'ard the Engl i si i 
general was master of Sind The Governor- 
(leneral, Lord Ellenborough, made him GoNornor 
of the conquered territory, but thougli his ad- 
ministration w^as very successful, as were also 
various campaigns against the hill tribes 
Napier reined in 1847, aftei having qua i reled 
with the directors of the East India Company 
During the Sikh War of 1848-40 he again went 
to India, but arrived too late to take part in 
the conflict. After having put down a mutiny 
among the native soldiers, he returned to Eng- 
land in 1850, having quarreled with the Gov- 
ernor-General, Lord Dalhousie. He retired to 
the Hampshire Downs, near Portsmouth, busy- 
ing himself with literary labors There he died 
on Aug. 29, 1853 Napier was a man brave to 
rashness, quarrelsome with his superiors hiu 
beloved by his soldiers, and one of the mns+ 
remarkable of the military men of his time He 
w^rote* The Colonies: Treating of their Va^ur 
Generally, of the Ionian Islands in Partieulai 
(1833); Colonization, Partioularly in Southron 
Australia. With Some Remarha on Small Farms 
and Overpopulation (1835); Remarks on Mdi 
ta'y Law and the Punishment of Flogging 
(1837) ; Defects, Cvinl and Military, of the In- 
dian Government (1853). Consult. W F. P 
Napier (brother), The Life and Opinions of 
General Svr Charles Napier (4 vols , London, 
1857) , W. N. Bruce, Life of General Sir Charles 
Napier (ib, 1886), T. R. E. Holmes, Four 
Famous Soldiers (ib., 1889); W. F. Butler, Sir 
Charles Napier (ib., 1890) 

NAFIEB, Sir Francis, Baron ErraicK 
(1819-98). A British diplomat and adminis- 
trator, born at Tliirlestane in Selkirkshire, 
Scotland. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, entered the diplomatic service in 
1840, was attach^ at Vienna and at Constanti- 
nople, Secretary of Legation at Naples, Envoy 
at Washington and The Hague, and Ambassador 
to St. Petersburg (1860-64) and at Berlin 
(1864-66). At Naples, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg he acted with a tact, firmness, and suavity 
that smoothed over or straightened out difficult 
situations. The British government, convinced 
of his ability in other fields, transferred him in 
1860 from Berlin to India as Governor of 
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Madras, where be remained for six years. His 
administration of this piesidency was specially 
able in measures for the prevention of famine 
and disease. In the latter he was assisted by 
the experience of Florence Nightingale (q.v.), 
with whom he had a lengthy correspondence. 
He also completed irrigation works then partly 
finished and devised others which were after- 
ward constructed. He met the famine in Gan- 
jam, in the northern part of Madras, with 
prompt relief. As head of the senior presidency 
he did much to soften the often strained rela- 
tions between the central and the minor govern- 
ments of India The assfissi nation of the Earl 
of Mayo (qv ) in 187i2 made Napier Governor- 
General of India for a few months, after which 
he returned to England and was made a peer of 
the United Kingdom, Baron Ettriek of Ettrick. 
He was expected to attain high olfice, but lack 
of a private fortune hampered his political am- 
bitions and restricted his activity to social and 
charitable work He died suddenly at Florence. 

NAPIER, John (1550-1617). A Scottish 
mathematician, born at Merchiston, now' a part 
of Edinburgh. Tie was educated at St Andrews 
and probably also abroad His Natural pug- 
nacity of charactei often involved him in didi- 
oulties with his neighbors and tenants in 1594 
he published his Flame Discovery of the Whole 
Jievelation of tit John (2d ed , London, 1011), 
in which he sought to piove that the Pope was 
Antichrist. In somewhat the same spirit, 
ostensibly to defend his country from *‘the 
enemies of God and true leligion,” he made 
some secret inventions, including burning mir- 
rors, a piece of artillery, and a chariot of metal, 
none of which had any more merit than hia 
theological contributions. Napier’s fame rests 
on his mathematical discoveries, and he is 
chiefly known as the inventor of logarithms 
(qv. ). In his eailiei investigations he seems to 
have been considering the subject of imaginary 
loots, and lie refers to this as an impoitant 
algebraic secret The idea of logarithms seems 
to have occurred to him as early as 1594, and 
thencoforwaid the rest of his life was spent in 
de\ eloping the idea and computing logarithmic 
tables He also invented some mechanical de- 
vices for computation, known as Napier’s rods 
(See Calcxtlating Machines ) By means of 
these multiplication and division can be per- 
foiraed, and square and cube roots extracted 
He was also the inventor of a number of 
formulas in trigonometry, known as Napier’s 
circular parts (See Circular Parts ) Napier 
was one of the first English writers to make 
any valuable contribution to mathematics, and 
hiB discoveries mark an epoch in the history of 
science. Ills chief writings are. De ArU Logxa- 
tica (written in 1573, published in 1839); 
Mtrifici Loganthmorum Oanrmis Desmptio 
(1014 and subsequent editions; Eng. trans., 
1016 and 1857) , Mirifirt Loganthmorum 
Canoms Con^^truetio (1619; Eng. trans, 
.1889) ; Rahdologiw ftev Numeratioms per Vir- 
gulas Lihri Duo (1617). Consult' Earl of 
Buchan, Life of ^apiei (Edinburgh, 1787); 
Mark Napier, Memoirs of Napier (ib, 1793); 
Gibson, Napier and the Invention of Logarithms 
(Glasgow, 1914), an address published in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow; E. W. Hobson, John Napier and the 
Invention of Logarithms J614 (Cambridge, 
1914) A complete edition of Napier’s works 
appeared in Edinburgh in 1839. A bibliography 
VoL. XVI.— 36 


of Napier’s works, by Macdonald, may be found 
in the English translation of the Mipfict 
Loganthmorum Oanoms Constructio mentioned 
above. In July, 1914, a tercentenarv commem- 
oration of the publication of the Canon was held 
at Edinburgh, and the published papers contain 
some valuable information as to the works of 
Napier. 

NAPIER, Robert (1791-1876). A British 
marine engineer, born at Dumbarton, Scotland 
He was for a time apprenticed to his father, 
a blacksmith, and afterward went to Glasgow, 
where in 1815, after working for Robert Steven- 
son (q.v.), he set up a smithy, with two ap- 
prentices In 1823 he built his first marine 
engine In 1830 he supplied engines for the 
Glasgow Steam Packet Company, and 10 years 
latei he supplied the Cunard Company with 
engines for their first four steamers. His first 
negotiations were with Samuel Cunard only, 
but as the latter could not meet the expense 
necessary to build engines large enough, that 
fact led to the seeking of additional funds and 
thence to the origin of the Cunard Company. 
Napier added shipbuilding to the construction 
of engines in 1841 He built the Persia for the 
Cunard Company in 1854, the Black Prince, 
one of the two eailiest ironclad warships, for the 
British government in 1860, and afterward over 
300 vessels, some of them warships for the 
British and other European governments. 

NAPIER, Robert Cornelis, Lord Napier of 
Magdala (1810-90). A British soldier, born 
at Colombo, Ceylon. He studied at the East 
India Company’s military college at Addiscombe 
and at the royal engineering school at Chat- 
ham, and from 1828 to 1845 was chiefly em- 
ployed on the public works In the latter year, 
however, he participated in several battles of 
the First Sikh War During the Second Sikh 
War (1848-49) he again saw active service, 
and at its close was appointed civil engineer to 
the Board of Administration of the Punjab, in 
wh'ch capacity he inaugurated and partly 
carried out a comprehensive scheme of public 
improvements. During the summer and fall 
of 1857, at the time of the Mutiny, Napier dis- 
tinguished himself m the movements which 
resulted in the relief of Lucknow. Later he 
also planned the recapture of that place. In 
June. 1858, he cooperated with Sir Hugh Rose 
in the latter’s operations against the insurgent 
forces under Tantia Topi and the Ranee of 
Jhansi ; and on the 29th, after Sir Hugh’s 
departure, he took the chief command in Central 
India. In Atigust he cooperated with Brigadier 
General Smith in the capture of Paori; in 
December, with slight loss to himself, destroyed 
Ferozeshah’s army, and in April, 1859, cap- 
tured Rajah Man' Singh of Narwar and Tantia 
Topi. Subsequently he was appointed mili- 
tary member of the council of the Governor- 
General and aided in the amalgamation of the 
national army and that of the East India Com- 
panv He was given a divisional command in 
the ‘expedition to China in 1860, in which the 
French took part. He participated in the as- 
sault upon the Peiho forts, dismantled them, 
entered Peking, and returned to India the same 
year Lord Elgin’s (q.v.) sudden death left 
him acting Governor-General for a short time. 
In 1868 he commanded the English expedition 
Bent to Abyssinia and his troops, after a difid- 
oult march* of over 400 miles, stormed the royal 
stronghold of Magdala. On his arrival in Eiig- 
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land Queen Victoria created him Baron of Mag- 
dala. The next year he was appointed com- 
mander in chief in India. Six years later he 
returned to Europe and in 1883 was raised to 
the rank of field marshal. Consult 0 R. Mark- 
ham, History of the Aht/ssiman Expedition 
(London, 18G9), and H. Escott, Pillars of the 
Empire (ib, 1879). 

NAPIEB, Sib William Francis Patrick 
(1785-1860). A British general and historian, 
bom at Celbridge, Kildare, Ireland. He was a 
brother of Sir Charles James Napier, the con- 
queror of Sind, and a cousin of Sir Charles 
Napier, the English admiral. Entering the 
army as ensign in the Royal Irish Artillery 
(1800), he became captain of a regiment in 
Sir John Moore^s brigade (1804) ; took part in 
the siege of Copenhagen (1807); went with his 
regiment to Spain (1808) ; and for his bravery 
in the Peninsular campaigns was appointed lieu- 
tenant colonel (1813). Lgter he became colonel 
(1830), then Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey 
(1842), and general (1859). He was knighted 
in 1848. Napier passed his last years atScinde 
House, Clapham. lie gained an immense rep- 
utation by his Huitory of the Peninsular War 
(6 vols., *1828-40). This work, which aimed to 
tell the truth, led to a long controversy with 
the officers who had taken part in the cam- 
paigns. It is, however, believed to be an im- 
partial statement of facts. IIis History of Etr 
Charles NapiePs Administration of Hcmde 
(1851) is written in his boldest style Consult 
the Life by I^ord Aberdare (London, 1864). 

NAPIER’S BOBS, or Bones. See Calculat- 
ing Machines. 

NAPLES (It. Napoli; anciently, Neapolis) 
The largest city and seaport of Italy, capital of 
the Province of Naples, formerly the capital 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, situated 
on the west coast of the peninsula, at the foot of 
encircling hills, on the north side of the Bay 
of Naples, in lat. 40® 52' N. and long. 14® 15' 
E (Map. Italy, E 4). It is about 5 miles 
long and 3 miles broad. The climate is mild, 
although the variations in temperature and hu- 
midity, owing to alternating winds from the 
north and sfiuth, are often great and sudden. 
'Ihe thermometer ranges from 26® F. in Janu- 
ary to 97® in July, the average winter tem- 
perature being 50®, the average summer tem- 
perature 75®. Fogs are rare and snow seldom 
falls. The rainy season lasts from the end of 
January to the beginning of April. The heat 
of summer is tempered by the sea wind that 
blows until about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Vesuvius acts as a great natural barometer- 
when its smoke blows towards Capri, fair 
weather is always expected 

The far-famed situation of the city on the sea, 
amid its amphitheatre of hills, can be compared 
perhaps only with that of Constantinople. 
Across the bay to the south is visible the his- 
toric island of Capri; on the eastern shore are 
villas, vineyards, and orange groves grouped 
around tiny cities; while over all towers Vesu- 
vius with ominous grandeur. The environs in 
general are unsurpassed for loveliness and the 
great variety of interest they present. Sor- 
rento, Capri, Ischia, and the Phlegrtean district 
are localities that delight the sightseer. Other 
striking attractions are the former monastery 
of the Camaldolites and the hill of Posilipo with 
its many associations and its fine streets offering 
magnificent views. 
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Architecturally Najiles is by contrast surpris 
ingly poor. The ancient and commercial par 
I of the city lies east of a line drawn fron 
Capodimonte through Sant’ Elmo to Castell 
dell’ Ovo, and is divided from north to sout] 
by the Via Roma. 

The modern and western part, where ar^ 
nearly all the principal hotels, is bordered on th 
south by the famous Riviera di Chiaia along th* 
bay in a curved course of 3 miles. Here th* 
Villa Nazionale stretches away — a splendid pari 
dating from 1780 and extended in 1807, 1834 
and subsequently. It is embellished with lordl; 
allies, statues, and miniature temples. It con 
tains the well-known aquarium of Naples, whicl 
exhibits a great variety of extraordinary fish 
being, in fact, a school established for the scien 
tific investigation of the aquatic fauna an( 
flora of the Mediterranean. The public square 
of Naples are adorned with fountains anc 
obelisks, and within the precincts of the citj 
are several highly prized springs of fresl 
mineral waters. 

Tlie handsome Renaissance Porta Capuana ii 
justly celebrated. The castles are numerous 
Among the principal ones are the Castelh 
Nuovo (dating from 1283 and renovated ii 
1905), called the Bastille of Naples, somcwhai 
similar to the Tower of London, and adofnec 
with a fine triumphal arch erected (1470) ii 
honor of Alfonso of Aragon; the Castello Sant 
Elmo (1535), commanding a magnificent viev 
from the ramparts, and the historic egg-shapec 
Castello deir Ovo The last (begun in 1154) ij 
situated on an islet coiine*cted with the main 
land and is one of the conspicuous features 
Near it is the street Santa Lucia — the centre 
of the noisy Neapolitan life, particularly of th( 
lower classes. Women engaged in domestu 
duties, naked children, and peddlers of all sortt 
present a unique spectacle here in a city char 
acterized by festivals and processions and bust 
ling traffic. The neighboring royal palace 
(begun in 1600) is an enormous edifice. It has 
an imposing facade decorated (1885) with riel 
statues. Tlie interior is uninteresting. 

Of the nearly 300 churches none is verj 
striking The cathedral, a Gothic edifice, buill 
in 1272-1323 but repeatedly modernized, is dedi 
cated to St. .Januarius, and contains the cele 
brated vials in which the liquefaction of th( 
saint’s blood is alleged to take place on three 
annual festivals The church also contains the 
tombs of Charle*s of Anjou and Pope Innoceni 
IV, besides numerous fine paintings and statues 
San Martino (fourteenth century) is an in 
ter(»sting Gothic church, with its belvedere 
cloisters, and musemm. In the monastery at 
tached to the church of Santi Severino e Sosic 
are deposited the valuable archives of the for 
mer Neapolitan kingdeim, consisting of some 
40,000 manuscripts, the earliest dating from 
703. 

Naples is far richer in archeological than in 
architectural interest. The Museo Nazionale 
(built in 1586 as cavalry barracks, seat of the 
university from 1616 to’ 1780, anel devoted tc 
its present purpose since 1790) contains an im 
mense and unsurpassed collection of frescoes 
paintings, mosaics, sculptures, antiquities, coins 
medals, and inscriptions, including objects ex 
cavated at Herculaneum and Pompeii. Amonf 
its rarest, most celebrated possessions are the 
Famese Bull, the Farnese Hercules, the Mosaic 
of the Battle of Alexander, the Pompeiian free- 
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coes, and a valuable collection of bronzes and 
vases. The splendid Galleria Umberto Primo 
was completed in 1890 at great expense. 

At the head of the educational system is 
the university. (See Naples, University of ) 
There are also an engineering school, an Oriental 
institute, an astronomical observatory, a botan- 
ical garden, seveial unions for the study and 
diffusion of* many branches of knowledge, a 
marine school, and a royal conservatory of music. 
The charitable institutions are numerous, on 
an extensive scale, and richly endowed Besides 
that of the university there is the National Li- 
brary, with 395,439 volumes, 221,859 pamphlets, 
and 7997 manuscripts in 1913 Naples has 
many good playhouses. The San Carlos is one 
of the largest and most famous of opera houses. 
The marionette theatres and the theatres where 
the famous Neapolitan Pulcinella is to be seen 
are a never-failing source of entertainment. 

Naples is one of the most important manufac- 
turing centres in Italy. Ships, locomotives and 
ears, and stationary engines are built, and glass, 
cotton, wool, gloves, perfumery, linen and silk 
products are manufactured The extensive steel 
works are chiefly in the hands of English firms. 
Copies of ancient vases and bronzes, lava 
articles, and coral and tortoise-shell goods are 
largely dealt in. The commeice of Naples is 
mor(‘ important than its industries It has 
communication by steamers with nearly all 
parts of the world. The harbor has been im- 
proved in the last decade, and Naples has sur- 
passed Genoa in the amount of tonnage entered 
and cleared In 1911 there were entered 9468 
vessels, of 8,260,294 tons, and cleared 9462, of 
8,273,378 tons; total movement, 16 533,672, as 
compared with 10,145,000 in 1904 and 6,293,000 
in 1898. The chi<‘f articles of import are coal, 
iion, and steel (Great Britain, Germany, and 
Belgium), gram (Russia and India), lumber 
(Austria-Hungary), cotton (United States and 
India), wool, leather, oils, and wines (France), 
and chemicals (Germany and Great Britain). 
The leading exports are wine and brandy, dr^ed 
and subtropical fruits, nuts, paper, and hemp. 
The number of emigrants leaving the port of 
Naples in 1907 was 220,109, in 1908, 61,191; 
in 1909, 184,433, in 1910, 161,868, in 1911, 
115,006; in 1912, 144,033 

Naples has been called the most densely popu- 
lated city of Europe; in modern times its in- 
habitants have increased at a remarkable rate. 
Half of the population, including the countless 
lazzaroni and trovatori, were huddled together 
in the slums in ancient unsanitary buildings 
that crowded narrow, crooked streets, until the 
cholera epidemic of 1884 aroused the whole 
country. In 1885 the Italian Parliament voted 
about $20,000,000 towards a systematic renova- 
tion which, when entirely completed, was to cost 
city and nation a far greater sum A new water 
supply was introduced from the mountains near 
Avellino, 50 miles away, and plans were elabo- 
rated for a new sewer system, for new streets, 
new squares, and new buildings Of 271 old 
streets 1 44 were to be abolished and 127 widened ; 
the habitations of 90,000 people were to be 
destroyed, and the density of the population 
reduced from 645 to 280 per acre. Prior to the 
destruction of the slum dwellings a large work- 
ing-class quarter was erected in the northern 
art of the city. Gradually the miserable con- 
itions formerly obtaining have vanished The 
widening of streets has permitted the introduc- 


tion of numerous electric tramways. In 1901 
the population of the city was 490,183; the 
commune had 563,640 inhabitants in that year, 
and, in 1910, 678,031 

For the history of Naples see Two Sioiliew, 
Kingdom of the. 
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toire, et sa sculpture (Pans, 1905) ; Wilhelm 
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Bh etches of Naples and Sicily in the Nineteenth 
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Hamilton (New York, 1914) ; Edward Hutton, 
Naples and Southern Italy (ib., 1915) 

NAPLES, Bay of. A bay of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea on the southwest coast of Italy (Map; 
Italy, E 4). It is 20 miles wide from Cape 
Miseno on the northwest to Point Campanella 
on the southeast and extends inward about 10 
miles The bay is famous for its beautiful 
scenery, the view including the city of Naples, 
Castellamare, and the other towns and villages 
along the shores, dominated by Mount Vesuvius 
on the east, while at the entrance to the bay 
are the lovely islands of Ischia and Capri. The 
bay offers good anchorage in 7 fathoms of water 
and 18 well sheltered except from winds in the 
southern quarter. 

NAPLES, Kingdom of. See Two Sicilies, 
Kingdom of the. 

NAPLES, University of. An Italian univer- 
sity, founded in 1224 by the Emperor Frederick 
II It ^vas reformed or reconstructed at least 
three times before 1266, when Charles I of 
Anjou finally placed it on a sound footing 
Among its earliest and most brilliant scholars 
was Thomas Aquinas, who lectured here during 
its short but brilliant revival about 1272-74 
It was reorganized in 1780, and since the in- 
corporation of Naples With Italy, 1860, it has 
increased remarkably in numbers and influence 
Its faculties are law, medicine, and surgery . 
physical sciences, philosophy, and letters: aiid 
the school of pharmacy. It had in 1913 a 
budget of nearly 930,000 lire and more than 
6600 students, chiefly in law and medicine. Its 
library contains 363,620 volumes, 58,671 pam- 
phlets, and a large number of incunabula and 
specimens of Aldines and other famous early 
books. 

NAPO, na'pd. A tributary of the upper Ama- 
zon. It rises on the slope of Mount Cotopaxi in 
Ecuador and flows southeast, emptying into the 
Amazon about 50 miles below Iquitos, after a 
course of 750 miles. For much of its course it 
forms the provisional boundary of Ecuador on 
the northeast. In its upper course it flows in a 
steep incline through a rough and rocky valley, 
but after emerging from the mountains it 
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traverses a vast forest-covered plain, almost un- 
explored, and sparsely inhabited by savages. 
The Napo is navigable for steamers for nearly 
400 miles, but the natural wealth of the region, 
including gold, sarsaparilla, and rubber, is but 
little exjdoited 

N'APO'LEON’. A village and the county seat 
of Henry Co., Ohio, 36 miles southwest of 
Toledo, on the Maumee River, the Miami and 
Erie Canal, and the Wabash and the Detroit, 
Toledo, and Ironton railroads (Map: Ohio, B 3) 
Its manufactures are important, consisting of 
windmills, tanks, threshing machinery, separa- 
tors, flour, etc. Napoleon contains a Carnegie 
library. The water works and electnc-light 
plant are owned by the municipality. Pop., 
itoo. 3639; 1910, 4007. 

NAPOLEON I, Fr. pron. na'pd'lft'dN' (Napo- 
leon Bon apakte) (1765-1821). Emperor of thft 
French, born ai Ajaccio, on the island of C'orsica, 
Aug 15, 1769. The family of Buonaparte (as 
the name Mas spelled until 1796) was of Tuscan 
origin, but had been settled m Corsica since 
1529 The parents of the future Emperor were 
Carlo Maria de Buonaparte and Lt‘tizia Ramo- 
lino, a descendant of a good Florentine family. 
Napoleon was the fourth child and the second 
son. After a few months spent in learning 
French in a school at Autun, lie entered the 
military school at Briemie on April 23, 1779, 
and there remained until he was transferred to 
the great military school in Pans in September, 
1784. Just a year later he received his commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in La F^re Regiment of 
Artillery, vdiich was stationed at Valence. Ho 
served with this regiment until 1791, but passed 
the greater part of his time (1786-88 and 1789- 
91) on furlough in Corsica, where he took part 
in the patriotic movement under Paoli. He was 
in Pans during the events of Aug. 10, 1792, 
when the mob of Paris attacked the Tuileries, 
and on August 30 attained the rank of captain 
in the army. He returned to Corsica, but this 
time he had a falling out wuth Paoli and identi- 
fied himself with the French Revolutionary party 
on the island The defeat of this party com- 
pelled Napoleon and the other members of his 
family to escape and take refuge in France in 
June, 1793 As yet Napoleon had shown little 
indication of his genius and of the mighty career 
he was destined to lead. He had mast(‘red his 
profession of arms, had showTi a capacity for 
intrigue, and had learned to rely upon himself. 
In his long leisure hours he had devoted himself 
faithfully to books of a solid character. He wa^ 
in the beginning an enthusiastic admirer of 
Rousseau, and his earliest writings, which date 
from the Valence period, reveal a depth of sen- 
timent difficult to reconcile with his later career. 
Buonaparte rejoined his regiment in southern 
France, participated in the occupation of Mar- 
seilles by the Revolutionary forces, and then 
marched to Toulon to take part in the siege of 
that toMm. As chef de batatllon in the Second 
Regiment of Artillery he was practically m 
charge of the artillery during the siege opera- 
tions, and won for himself golden opinions from 
the commissioners of the Convention with the 
army. One of these commissioners was Robes- 
pierre’s younger brother, Augustin, whose inti- 
mate friend and confidant Buonaparte now be- 
came. His conduct at Toulon won him promo- 
tion to the rank of general of brigade, but his 
relations with the younger Robespierre and his 
outspoken Jacobinism caused his imprisonment 


after the coup of the Otb ' hermidor. An old 
Corsiean acquaintance, H lict t,, was one of the 
commisbioiiers of the Convention in the south 
of France at this moment and intervened on 
behalf of the young artillery officer* Marmont, 
who was in position to help Buonaparte at this 
time, said that he did so because he saw “there 
was so much future in his mind.” He was re- 
leased on Aug 20, 1794, and after ‘further mis- 
fortunes he turned up in Paris, where he found 
temporary employment in the topographical 
bureau. 

The Convention was now drawing to a close, 
but was forced to face one more insurrection, 
one antagonistic to the new constitution of the 
Year III. (See French REVOLU'noN.) The 
work of defending the Convention was intrusted 
to Barras (q.v ), who selected as hia second in 
command Buonaparte, whom he had seen at 
Toulon, and whom he noM^ found in Pans half 
fed and shabbily clothed, awaiting the next turn 
of the wheel of fortune “From the first,” says 
Thi^hault, “his activity was astonishing, iie 
seemed to be everywhere at once: he surprised 
people by his laconic, clear, and prompt orders, 
everybody was struck by the vigor of his ar- 
rangements, and passed fiom admiration to con- 
fidence, and from confidence to enthusiasm.” 
With the “whiff of grape shot” he swept the 
Parisian mob from the streets on the 13th 
Vend^miaire (Oct 5, 1795). The Convention 
came to an end, the Directory took its place 
with Barras as one of the Directors, and Buona- 
parte succeeded Barras as commander of the 
Army of the Intoiior. Barras welcomed the 
young hero of the hour to his salon, where 
the grace of person and charm of manner of 
a young Cn^ole widow, Josephine de Beau- 
harnais, aroused in Buonaparte passionate ad- 
miration and love. Despite a disparity of six 
years m their ages, the influence of Barras 
brought about a marriage on March 9, 1796 
Meanwhile the favor of another Director had 
brought to Buonaparte a much more important 
command m the army. Buonaparte had visited 
the Genoese Riviera in 1794, and at the Topo- 
graphical Bureau he had taken the opportunity 
to prepare a plan of campaign in noithern 
Italy, which he now perfected and presented to 
Carnot (qv. ), mLo admired it and ordered its 
execution. Scherer, the general of the xVrmy of 
Italy, replied that if the Directors wanted the 
plan carried out they should send down the man 
who devised it to do it. He was taken at his 
word; Buonaparte was appointed to the com- 
mand, and left Pans two days after his mar- 
riage, arriving at Nice in March, 1796. 

At this moment, after the treaties of Basel, 
France was still at war with England, Austria, 
and Sardinia. England was no longer a factor 
in the military situation on the Continent; Aus- 
tria had been attacked only in southern Ger- 
many, while on the Italian frontier France had 
done nothing except to make intermittent attacks 
on Sardinian territory. Italy was made up of 
patches of Austrian territory and of petty states 
under Austrian influence, which offered a rich 
spoil for the conqueror. The main body of the 
Austro-Sardinian army was at Montenotte, oc- 
cupying the pass between the Maritime Alps and 
the Apennines at the headwaters of the Bormida 
and tne Tanaro, two affluents of the Po. One 
road followed the latter northwest to Turin, the 
other road followed the Bormida to the northeast 
to Milan; between the two was an almost im- 
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passable mountain country. A successful blow 
would compel the Sardinians to retreat on their 
capital, Turin, and the Austrians on Milan, 
their headquarters in Italy, without hope of re- 
uniting their forces This army of 52,000 men 
was somewhat scattered and could not l>e used 
in full force at any one point, and many of the 
men were sick The French Array of Italy was 
no better off. Thert‘ were 42,000 poorly equipped, 
worse clad, and unpaid men scattered in de- 
tachments along the Riviera from Nice to Sa- 
vona. Their new commander, Buonaparte, was a 
slender, delicate-looking youth of 26, who was 
known only for some skill shown in handling 
artillery at Toulon and in Pans Rumor said 
he owed his appointment to a discreditable in- 
trigue between Josephine and Bairas. Certainly 
there was little to pioraise one of the greatest 
military campaigns in all history, the most 
da/zliiig success of modern times Bonaparte 
(as he now spelled his name) from the moment 
of his arrival took hold of things with the 
grasp of an experienced general skilled in the 
management of men. His address to his army 
kindled their imagination: “Soldiers, you are 
half-starved and half-naked, the government 
owes you much, but can do nothing for you. I 
am about to lead you into the most fertile val- 
leys of the world, there you will find nourish- 
ing cities and teeming provinces, there you will 
leap honor, glory, and iiches; Soldiers of the 
Army of Italy, will you lack courage Re- 
enforcements arrived which raised the army to 
about 50,000 men, whom Bonaparte concentrated 
at Savona The campaign opened at Montenotte 
on April 11 Three successive attacks compelled 
the Sardinians under Colli to retreat towards 
Turin, while the Austrian commander, Beaulieu, 
fell back towards Milan. Bonaparte pressed 
on against Colli, and, though he had no power 
to negotiate, compelled him to sign the armistice 
of Clierasco (April 28), winch gave France 
military control of Piedmont and left Bonaparte 
free to attack Beaulieu. From this moment 
Bonaparte showed the Directory that they had 
no ordinary general to deal with. He did not 
wait for orders. He did things and then re- 
ported, he preferred no requests, but presented 
demands coupled with an ultimatum. Immedi- 
ately aftf»r the signature of the armistice with 
Colli, Bonaparte reassembled his forces, which 
had scattered to forage and plunder, and pre- 
pared to attack Beaulieu, who had retreated 
across the Po and the Ticino. Beaulieu expected 
Bonaparte’s attack near Pavia. The French 
commander turned his flank, seized Piacenza 
on May 7, and compelled Beaulieu to retreat 
across the Adda, leaving Milan to the French. 
Bonaparte pursued the retreating Austrians and 
defeated them at the bridge of Lodi, across the 
Adda, on May 10 After this battle it is said 
the troops gave Bonaparte the endearing name 
of the Little Corporal. Bonaparte promptly 
occupied Milan and there displayed his char- 
acteristic qualities. He appealed to the popu- 
lar enthusiasm, and led the Milanese to lielieve 
that he was their deliverer. He established a 
temporary administration, welcomed artists and 
writers, and showed an interest in the University 
of Pavia. On the other hand, he extorted a war 
contribution of 20,000,000 francs and seized and 
sent to Paris numerous literary and art treas- 
ures The young general did not dally. In a 
few days he was again pushing on against the 
Austrians, and on June 3 the siege of Mantua 


was begun. This strongly fortified town was the 
key to northern Italy. While the siege was in 
progress Bonaparte paid bis respects to the 
dukes of Modena and Parma, to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, and to the Pope, each of whom he 
compelled to buy peace with large sums of 
money and with treasures of art and literature. 
The Austrians raised army after army for the 
relief of Mantua, hut in vain The first, under 
Wurmser, advanced from Tirol m three divi- 
sions, and compelled the raising of the siege of 
Mantua by Bonaparte, who marched to meet the 
Austrians and defeated them at Castiglione on 
August 5. Wurmser made a second attempt by 
the valley of the Brenta, hut was defeated at 
Bassano on Septemlier 8, and driven into Man- 
tua, the siege of which was resumed by the 
French. Alvinczy, by the way of the Brenta, and 
Davidovich, by the way of the Adige, brought 
the second Austrian army into Italy, planning 
to concentrate 60,000 men at Verona. Bona- 
parte had to meet them with about 40,000, and 
at Caldiera, on November 12, he met a severe 
cheek; but, driven to desperation, he put forth 
superhuman efforts, and after three days of 
fighting defeated the Austrians at the bridge 
of Arcolc ( q V ) and forced them to retreat. 
Alvinczy, from the wreck of his army and with 
reinforcements, created the third Austrian army 
and advanced southward between Lake Garda 
and the Adige. Bonaparte hastened to rawt 
him, seized the important strategic position at 
Rivoli, repulsed Alvinczy on Jan 14, 1797, and 
hurled him back into Tirol. Jhirning back on 
Mantua, Bonaparte captured at La Favonta 
two days later an important detachment of 
Alvinc/y’s force which by a flank movement 
had almost succeeded in reaching Mantua. 
Wurmser surrendered Mantua on February 2. 
In this famous campaign of 1796 Bonaparte re- 
lied on three important maxims to which he held 
fast throughout his career: divide for foraging, 
concentrate for fighting; unity of command is 
essential for success; and time is everything. 
Quickness to divine his enemy’s plans, a thorough 
knowledge of geography which produced com- 
binations that were executed with bewildering 
audacity, an ability to get a maximum amount 
of marching and fighting out of an army of 
young veteians who were pooily shod and clad 
and ill fed, and the loyal support of his subor- 
dinates, Aiigereau, Massina, Joubert, Lannes, 
Marmont, Victor, Murat, and Junot, combined 
to enable Bonaparte to conquer northern Italy 
for France The campaign of 1797 was an act 
of colossal audacity. With loss than 50,000 
men Bonaparte drove the Archduke Charles and 
the Austrians from Italy, forced the passes of 
the Alps in March, and pressed on directly for 
Vienna without waiting for Moreau (q.v. ) to 
cooperate. At Leoben, within 100 miles of 
Vienna, he signed preliminaries of peace with 
Austria on April 18 

Bonaparte the conqueror began to take widfT 
views of the part he was to play, and played it 
with a boldness and a skill that dazzled France 
into complacency. He organized the Italian 
conquests into the Cisalpine Republic and con- 
stituted the Genoese dominions into the Ligurian 
Republic; he sent Augereau as his secret agent 
to conduct the military operations of the coup 
d’etat of the 18th Fructidor (see French Revc- 
LtTTTON ) ; he lived and acted like a monarch in 
northern Italy ; and finally, disregarding the ex- 
press orders of the Directors, he negotiated with 
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Austria the Treaty of Campo Formio (Oct. 17, 
1797). Austria gave up her former Belgian 
possessions and Lombardy, and received moat 
of the territories of the extinguished Republic 
of Venice. Bonaparte now returned to France, 
but the Directors were afraid of him and sought 
to rid themselves of him by dispatching liim on 
some out-of-the-way or hazardous enterprise. It 
was evident to him that a direct attack upon 
France s one remaining foe, England, could 
not succeed, and he suggested instead the cam- 
paign in Egypt. The Oriental dream was al- 
ways before his eyes, and throughout life in- 
fluenced his policy. He saw in India the source 
of England's power, and he detei rained to at- 
tack India He negotiated with Tipu Sultan, 
a determined foe 01 the English, and, as the 
easiest route to India was by the Red Sea, he 
proposed to conquer Egypt as a stepping-stone 
to India An expedition was fitted out with 
the utmost secrecy at Toulon, and on May 19, 
1798, he set sail with a large fleet carrying 

35.000 men He stopped on the way to capture 
Malta. On July 1 he landed in Egypt and oc- 
cupied Alexandria on the next day Advancing 
into the desert, he encountered and defeated the 
famous Mameluke cavalry in the battle of the 
jPyramids on July 21, and three days later 
entered Cairo. Desaix was detached to conquer 
Upper Egypt, and Bonaparte devoted himself 
to consolidate his conquests On August 1-2, 
however, Nelson destroyed his fleet in Abukir 
Bay, and Turkey declared war and planned to 
recover Egypt. Taking the offensive at the be- 
ginning of 1799, Bonaparte invaded Syria, cap- 
tured Jaffa, and laid siege to Acre Junot 
fought an engagement with the Turks near 
Nazareth, and Richer found himself attacked by 

30.000 of them at the foot of Mount Talxu on 
April 15, but was rescued by the opportune ar- 
rival of Bonaparte Returning to Acre, Bona- 
parte found that he was unable to take the 
place by storm, and having lost 5000 men in 
fighting or from the plague, he ordered a re- 
treat. Arriving in Egypt, he met another Turk- 
ish force, which had landed near Alexandria, 
and defeated it on July 25 News from France 
told of the infidelity of Josephine and of the 
evil plight of France under the decadent Direc- 
tory, which was being attacked by the newly 
formed Second Coalition of the Powers of 
Europe against France On tlie night of August 
22-23, leaving Richer in command, Bonaparte 
escaped from Alexandria and, evading the Eng- 
lish ships, landed at Fr^jus on Oct. 9, 1799. 

On reaching Pans he speedily took counsel 
with the members of his family and after a scene 
with Josephine forgave her, though he did not 
forget her offense. Councils with Talleyrand, 
Siey^‘8, and other important men of affairs fol- 
lowed, but most of all with his brother Lucien, 
who was now President of the Council of Five 
Hundred Plans were speedily devised, and on 
Nov. 9, 1799 , the famous coup d’etat of the 
18th Brumaire took place. The Directory was 
overthrown, the Council of Five Hundred dis- 
persed by soldiers, and a provisional govern- 
ment composed of Bonaparte and tw'o of the 
late Directors, Siey6s and Roger Ducos, in- 
stalled. Siey^s (q.v.) expected to be the man- 
aging head of the new combination, but at the 
first meeting found that Bonaparte had every- 
thing in his own hands. In a few weeks the 
provisional government drew up and promul- 
gated the constitution of the Year VIII, which 


provided for four assemblies — one to propose laws, 
one to consider them, one to vote upon them, 
and one to decide upon their constitutionality — 
hut in spite of this elaborate machinery left 
practically all the power in the hands of Bona- 
parte, who became First Consul (Dec 24, 1799). 
Bonaparte devoted his attention to centralizing 
the government Local initiative was carefully 
limited so that everytliing might be controlled 
from Pans. Prefects were installed in all the 
departments and subprefects in the minor di- 
visions This centralized bureaucracy, modeled 
after the traditions of the French monarchy, 
has survived to the present day. The new con- 
stitution when completed w^as ostensibly sub- 
mitted to the people for their approval by means 
of a plebiscite, which resulted in favor of th(* 
constitution by a vote of 3,000,000 to 1562 
Having arranged the more important details of 
the administration and restored internal peace 
1)V the pacification of the Vendee, he turned his 
attention to tlie military situation. The victory 
of Massena at Zurich on Sept 25-26, 1799, had 
freed France from the danger of invasion by 
the Second Coalition, but Italy and southern 
Germany were once more in the hands of the 
Austiians, and Massena w^ith a French army 
was shut up in Genoa Bonaparte suddenly and 
w'lth the utmost secrecy gathered a new^ army 
foi the invasion of Italy. Instead of taking the 
expected course of advancing along tlie Riviera 
as in 1796 and raising tlie siege of Genoa, he 
took his army, w^hose t'xistence was unknown 
to the Austrians, across the Great St. Bernard 
Pass and occupied Milan on June 2, 1800 The 
surprised Austrian General Melas endeavored 
to gather his forces and save himself A de- 
tachment under Lannes defeated an Austrian 
detachment at Montebello on June 9, but on the 
14th Bonaparte found himself forced to face the 
mam Austrian army of 31,000 men at Marengo 
with only 18,000, and with difficulty saved him- 
self from complete defeat. The opportune ar- 
rival of Desaix after the battle was really over 
led to a renewal of the fight, to the astonishment 
of the Austiians, who were driven fiom the 
field The campaign of Marengo was a master- 
piece, hut the honors of the victory itself be- 
long to Dpsaix, who bought it with his life, and 
to Lannes, Bessieres, and the younger Rcller- 
mann Melas evacuated all of Italy w^est of 
Mantua, but Austria was not ready to make 
peace until she had henm defeated by Moreau 
at Hohcnlinden (qv. ) on December 3 and Mac- 
donald had crossed the 8plugen and threatened 
Vienna. Negotiations were then opemed between 
Cobenzl and Joseph Bonaparte, and on Feb 9, 
1801, the Treaty of Lun^ville was signed Eng- 
land was now the only remaining foe of France 
England forced the French to evacuate Egypt 
and captured Malta , while Bonaparte forced 
Naples and Portugal to abandon the English 
alliance The faint-hearted Addington ministry 
in England signed preliminaries of peace wnth 
France on Oct 1, 1801, and on March 27, 1802, 
Cornwallis and Joseph Bonaparte signed the 
Treaty of Amiens, which gave France complete 
peace for the first time in 10 years. The diplo- 
matic genius of Bonaparte shines brightly in 
these treaties, which enabled him to make real 
gains for France such as all the wars of Louis 
XIV had failed to obtain He carefully hid 
many things in these treaties for future use, 
which enabled him to appear as the pacificator 
and reorganizir not only of France, but of 
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Europe, and as the founder of a great colonial 
empire. Seeds for future war were as carefully 
sown, which were to bring forth fruit at the 
appropriate season. 

Bonaparte had shown himself the greatest 
master of the art of war and one of the shrewdest 
of diplomats, when at 30 years of age he un- 
dertook the duties of a ruler, lawgiver, and ad- 
ministrator. His greatness lay in the univer- 
sality of his genius and in his inordinate ca- 
pacity for hard work. Further, ho was able to 
command the services of many men of extraor- 
dinary ability and to make their work his own. 
His reorganization of the government of France 
was accomplished in a few months and compi ised 
enough achievements of the first order to have 
established the enduring fame of several states- 
men This tremendous activity so stined and 
inspired his officials that they said “the gigantic 
entered into our very habits of thought.” With 
Gaudin he reorganized the treasurv department, 
regulated the assessment and collection of the 
taxes, and organized the Bank of France W ith 
Chaptal he reorganized the local administration 
with the prefects and subprefects responsible to 
the central authority, the Council of State. The 
schism between tlie Catholic cliurch and the con- 
stitutional clergy was healed and the Catholic 
church restored to its old-time place in France, 
by the negotiation of the Concordat (q.v ) 
with Pius VTl in 1801 The Lutherans, the 
Calvinists, and ultimately even the Jews were 
brought into similarly close relations with the 
state Tlie educational system was reconstructed, 
especially in the matter of secondary schools 
and of technical education. The work was com- 
pleted by the establishment in 1808 of the Uni- 
versity of France, which comprised the W’hole 
teaching force of the Empire The establish- 
ment of the Legion of Honor in May, 1802, pro- 
vided a means of recognizing services to the 
state The greatest triumph was the codification 
of the laws of France See Code Napoleon. 

France had lost her colonial empire in the 
eighteenth century, and it was the fond hope of 
Bonaparte that he might restoie it and thus 
rival England in commerce and upon the seas. 
To this end he began a senes of enterprises 
which embraced every quarter of the globe — 
North and South America, Africa, India and 
the East, and Australia. Tie secured the cession 
of Louisiana from Spain, and sent an army 
to recover Haiti, where the blacks had success- 
fully risen against their oppressors In all 
these schemes he was checkmated by England, 
but on the continent of Europe he was hindcied 
by nothing more serious than protests in reaping 
the fruit of the wars of the i>ench Revolution 
He leconstituted upon the new French lines the 
Batavian Republic, the Cisalpine Republic (which 
became the Italian Republic), and the Ligurian 
Republic (1801-02). He extended the bounds 
of France, which already had the Rhine, the 
Pyrenees, and the Alps as her frontiers, by the 
annexation of Piedmont and Parma in 1802. 
He w^as actively concerned in the reorganization 
of Switzerland and of Germany in 1803 Tlie 
Treaty of Aranpiez (March 21, 1801) bound 
Spain to France, while Portugal, the faithful 
ally of England, was humbled by the Treaty of 
Badajoz {Hept. 29, 1801). 

Bonaparte’s colonial schemes were frustrated 
by yellow fever, which destroved Genera] Leclerc 
and his army in Haiti and forced the Consul to 
sacrifice Louisiana to the United States (1803) 


and abandon his dream of empire beyond the 
seas Pique at this disappointment hastened 
Bonaparte into the predetermined rupture with 
England. A casus belli was found in the ques- 
tion of Malta, which England refused to sur- 
render in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty of Amiens. Mortier occupied Hanover, 
of which George III was King Gen. Gouvion 
8aint-Cyr was ordered to occupy the Kingdom 
of Naples, an ally of England, to offset the 
occupation of Malta The French army was 
mobilized in six divisions and stationed along 
the Channel from Ostend to Brest War existed 
from May 16, 1803, but actual hostilities did 
not begin until over two years later. In the 
meantime England recalled Pitt to office (May, 
1804). Pitt’s great service consisted in securing 
allies and in forming the Third Coalition 
against France In this work h«* was aided by 
Bonaparte’s blunders, the most notable of which 
was the execution of the Due d’Enghien (March 
21, 1804), in retaliation for the Royalist plots 
of Pichegru and Geoiges Cadoudal On the day 
of Pitt's return to power Bonaparte was offered 
the title of Emperor by the French Senate, and 
on Dec 2, 1804, he was crowned Emperor as 
Napoleon I at Pans in the presence of Pope 
Pius VII. On Mav 26, 1805, he was crowned at 
Milan King of Italy. A few davs later follow^ed 
the last of his series of aggressions, which pro- 
voked Austria and Russia into the alliance with 
England, the annexation to France of the 
Ligurian Republic (June 4). A month later 
Russia and England signed their alliance against 
Napoleon, and on August 9 they were secretly 
loined by Austria Sweden, Portugal, and 
Naples were practically, though not formally, 
parties to this coalition. 

For two years Napoleon had been dallying 
with a scheme for the invasion of England. In 
the camps along the Channel he had organized, 
equipped, and drilled his famous Grand Armv, 
composed largelv of veterans of the wars of the 
Revolution, and at Boulogne special prepara- 
tions had long been under way for an attack 
upon England The summer of 1805 seemed the 
propitious time for the attack, and Napoleon 
made elaliorate dispositions for obtaining naval 
control of the Cluinnel and for tlie transporta- 
tion of an armv of 160 000 men from Boulo<rne 
to the Kentish coast The French fleet under 
Villeneuve, linw^ever. w’as outmameuvi ed and 
outfought bv the English under Coinw’allis, 
(’alder, and Nelson By the middle of August, 
1805, the scheme had become impossible of 
execution. Napoleon, how^ever, had foreseen this 
possibility, his other acts had already provided 
him wuth another chance to employ his army, 
and he liad worked out in his mind the plan 
of his most bnlliantlv successful campaign, that 
of Austerlitz On August 29 the Army of Eng- 
land was officially denominated the Grand Army 
and divided into seven corps under Bernadotte, 
Marmont, Davout, Soult. Lannes, Nev, and 
Aiigeieau, wdth the cavalry under Murat and 
the Imperial Guard under Bessi^res, in all 
about 220 000 men under the personal command 
of the Emperor, wuth Berthier as chief of staff 
War was declared against Austria on September 
25, and the next day the movement of the 
Grand Army into southern Germanv began On 
the part of Austria the Archduke Charles, with 
over 90,000 men, the best general and the 
largest army, w^as intrusted with operations in 
Italy, where 50,000 French troops were under 
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the command of MaBs^na, while the smaller 
Austrian army, under the command of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand and General Mack, invaded 
Bavaria and occupied the untenable line of the 
Danube and the Iller with headquarters at Ulm. 
This move left Austria almost bare of troops. 
Making a feint at repeating Moreau’s tactics of 
1796 in attempting to turn Mack’s left, Na- 
poleon ordered the actual attack to lx* made on 
the right. Bernadotte and Marmont occupied 
Munich, Davout and Soult seized Augsburg, 
while Ney and Lannes occupied Gunzburg and 
operated to the north of Ulm. Mack made 
three fruitless attempts to extricate himself, 
but after defeats at Wertmgen, Memmingen, 
and Elchingen (October 14), he was forced to 
capitulate with 33,000 men on October 20. 
Though the Archduke Ferdinand escaped, Napo- 
leon's forces were thus able to advance directly 
to Vienna, which he occupied on November 13. 
The Russian forces which had been advancing 
to support Mack were forced to fall back into 
Bohemia, wkore the various divisions were 
united under the command of Kutusoff and 
joined by part of the Austrian forces Napoleon 
marched northward to meet them, and on De- 
cember 2 won his greatest victory, Austerlitz. 
3 he campaign of Ulm and Austcrhtz was won 
by Napoleon’s knowledge of the value of time, 
the whirlw’ind rapidity of his movements, and 
the precision of his combinations. The battle 
of Austerlitz was won by a masterly use of 
artillery. The vanquished Emperor Francis I 
of Austria humbled himself before Napoleon in 
the Treaty of Pressburg (December 26) and 
consented to large cessions of territory, includ- 
ing the former Venetian dominions, Tirol 
(given to Bavaria), etc. The overthrow of Aus- 
tria resulted in the formal dissolution of the 
old Holy Roman Empire (Aug. 6, 1806). 

What Austerlitz was for Napoleon on land, 
Trafalgar was for England on the sea. After 
a brief rest at home, Nelson had been ordered 
out to attack Villeneuve, who with the combined 
French and Spanish fleets sailed out of Cadiz 
and met Nelson off Cape Trafalgar. England’s 
greatest sea fighter won the greatest naval 
battle of the century, but lost his life (Oct. 21, 
1805). After this the Fiench were able to do 
nothing at sea, and the ports of both France 
and her allies were generally blockaded by the 
English fleets. England was undisputed mis- 
tress of the seas, while Napoleon began to re- 
make the map of Europe as though he were the 
undisputed master of the Continent. The most 
important changes during the year 1806 were 
the formation under his protection of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, the establishment of his 
brother Joseph as King of Naples and of his 
brother Louis as King of Holland, and the 
creation of the Grand Duchy of Berg for his 
brother-in-law Murat. The death of Pitt (Jan. 
23, 1806) led to negotiations betwwn Napoleon 
and Fox, the new Foreign Secretary. These 
negotiations, as well as those with Russia, came 
to naught, and to Napoleon’s surprise this 
failure was coupled with the decision on the 
part of Frederick William III of Prussia to 
make war upon him. Single-handed Prussia 
undertook to meet Napoleon, who, as soon as he 
foresaw that wai was inevitable, acted with the 
same vigor as in the previous year The Prus- 
sian army under Prince Hohenlohe-Ingelflngen 
and Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, was drawn out in a line 85 miles in length, 


extending from Gera westward to the borders of 
Hesae-Cassel, with the bulk at Erfurt. Napo- 
leon left Paris on September 25 and assumed 
charge of the campaign at Wiirzburg on October 
2. On the 10th Prince Louis Ferdinand was 
defeated and slain in a skirmish at Saalfeld; on 
the 14th Napoleon surprised the Prussian army 
in its attempt to concentrate, and in person 
defeated Hohenlohe at Jena, while Davout de- 
feated Brunswick at Auerstildt. Murat and 
Lannes pursued Hohenlohe and forced him to 
surrender at Prenzlau (October 28), while the 
other remnants of the Prussian army and the 
fortresses surrendered without a blow. Saxony, 
which had acted as the ally of Prussia, went 
over to Napoleon, and later received as reward 
the Duchy of Warsaw. From the Prussian 
capital Napoleon issued the Beilin Decree, 
which, with the Milan Decree of 1807 and other 
decrees, was directed against English commerce. 
See Continental System 

Prussia, though vanquished, continued weakly 
the struggle in her eastern provinces, where 
Bennigsen and the Russians were ready to join 
in the contest Murat occupied Warsaw, then 
Prussian territory, in Novemlier, 1806. In De- 
cember Napoleon entered the ancient Polish 
capital and w^as greeted as the restorer of Polish 
liberties The French having gone into winter 
quart<'r8, Bennigsen hoped to surprise them and 
destioy them before they could again take the 
and accordingly attacked Ney and Berna- 
dotte, but their successful resistance defeated 
the plan and Napoleon in person pursued Ben- 
nigsen, W'ho retreated toward Konigsberg, and 
overtimk him at Eylau (qv). The ensuing 
battle (Feb. 7~8, 1807) was a butchery, not a 
victory. Napoleon hurried up reinforcements 
to renew the struggle in the spring Sebastiani, 
the French Ambassador at Constantinople, per- 
suaded the Sultan to declare war against Rus- 
sia. Gardane was sent to stir up Persia to like 
action. Mortier induced the Swedes to treat 
with France The campaign for Kdnigsberg 
began early in June and was marked by the in- 
decisive action of Hcilsberg (June 10) and the 
defeat, four days later, of the Russians under 
Bennigsen at Friedlaiid (q.v ) On June 25 the 
Czar and Napoleon held their famous conference 
of Tilsit (q V ) on a raft moored in the Nicmen. 
By the Treaty of Tilsit Prussia was humbled 
even more than Austria had been at Pressburg, 
while the C’zar became the ally of Napoleon and 
began to plan with him the division of the world 
between them. 

Though England, under the Ministry of All 
the Talents, had behaved very badly towards 
Prussia and Russia, she remained the One stead- 
fast foe of the French Emperor, and pursued 
without wavering her policy of opposition to 
Napoleon. At Tilsit Napoleon bound the Czar 
to enforce the Continental System against Eng- 
land, and then began the task of compelling all 
the lesser Powers to adliere to the system. 
There were to be no neutrals. Portugal, the 
constant ally of England, was the first victim. 
By the Treaty of Fontainebleau Napoleon joined 
with Spam to dismember that Kingdom, and m 
November, 1807, a French army under Junot 
occupied the country with little trouble, the 
royal family having already started for the 
New World to establish a temporary capital at 
Rio de Janeiro The year 1808 witnessed the 
unfolding of Napoleon’s designs against Spain. 
Gradually, in spite of all treaties, French 
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troops were sent across the Pyrenees, where they 
quietly took possession of various fortresses 
8pain was suffering from the family troubles of 
the Bourbon monarch, and it suited Napoleon’s 
purpose to make use of them and to order the 
advance of a French army under Murat towards 
Madrid. This movement precipitated tlie fall 
of the Bourbons. Charles IV was compelled by 
a popular uprising to abdicate in favor of his 
son, Ferdinand VII (March), and a little later 
father and son, at a meeting with Napoleon at 
Bayonne, were forced to renounce the Spanish 
throne. On June 6, 1808, Joseph Bonaparte 
was proclaimed King of Spam. For an account 
of the struggle in Spam and Portugal, see 
Peninsu!,ar War. 

In Austria Francis 1 had called to office as 
his chief minister Count Philip Stadion, who, 
with the aid of Archduke Charles, devoted him- 
self to the task of pieparing Austria for another 
struggle with Napoleon The misfortunes of 
Napoleon m Spam and the urgency of England, 
which offered liberal subsidies and active 
cooperation, determined the Austrians to try 
their foi tunes once more m the spring of 1809. 
In April Archduke Charles opened the war by 
invading Bavaiia, while another force under 
Archduke John invaded Italy Napoleon reached 
the scene promptly and m the five days’ light- 
ing (April 19-‘23) around Ratisbon completely 
defeated the Austrian plan of campaign and 
forced Arciiduke Charles to retieat towards 
Vienna, which the victorious Emperor entered 
on May 13. He then crossed the Danulie and 
attacked the Archduke, who had taken up 
strong positions in the villages of Aspern and 
Esslmg Two days of hard fighting (May 21- 
22) failed to give Napoleon any decided ad- 
vantage, and he found himself and his army 
practically prisoners on the island of Lohau in 
the Danube. With his accustomed vigor he 
ordered up recnforccments and reorganized the 
troops under him. On July 5 Napoleon left the 
island of Lobau and on the (ith defeated the 
Archduke Charles m a great battle at Wagram. 
On October 14 w^as signed the Treaty of Schon- 
brunn (qv), by wdiicli Austria w'as forced to 
make large cessions of territory to the overbear- 
ing conqueror. From 1809 to 1812 the mam 
strength of the French Empire was devoted to 
continuing the struggle m the Peninsula. A 
number of isolated events in other parts of 
Europe, however, made the period important. 
In pursuance of the Treaty of Tilsit, tne Czar 
robbed Swx'den of Finland (1808), and m the 
same year the French seized Swedish Pomerania 
The next year the Swedish Kingdom was the 
scene of a revolution. Custavus IV was deposed 
and his uncle placed on the throne as Charles 
XIII. Marshal Bernadotte, the brother-in-law 
of Joseph Bonaparte, was elected heir to the 
childless monarchy and intrusted with the gov- 
ernment of the Kingdom (See Charles XIV.) 
Denmark had likewise been marked to suffer on 
behalf of Napoleon’s Continental System; but 
in this instance he was forestalled by England, 
which seized the Danish fleet m September, 
1807. After the Treaty of Tilsit a kingdom of 
Westphalia was carved out for Jerome Bona- 
parte in Germany, and numerous changes made 
in the Confederation of the Rhine. Napoleon 
enlarged his own Empire by the annexation of 
Tuscan V (1807). the Papal States (1809), Hol- 
land (1810), Valais and the German coast line 
to Liibeck (1810). He also kept the Illyrian 


provmces, which had been wrested from Austria, 
for himself. Naples was transferred to Murat 
after the choice of Joseph as King of Spain. 
Pope Pius VII, the same pontiff who had con- 
secrated Napoleon as Emperor in 1804, was 
carried away as a prisoner and kept in confine- 
ment The new Cajsar must have an heir to his 
Empire, and accordingly Josephine was divorced 
and a marriage arranged in 1810 with the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa of Austria, daughter of 
the Emperor Francis, who bore Napoleon one 
son, the King of Rome (1811). From Napo- 
leon’s policy England profited as much as did 
France, for the whole commerce of the seas was 
under her control and she had seized the colonies 
of France and all those of the countries under 
French control or influence that she saw fit. 
During the years from 1809 to 1815 England 
furnished the inspiration and the smews of war 
for every campaign against Napoleon, but it 
was only in the Peninsula that she was directly 
responsible for the conduct of the campaign, 
vbich was earned on with desperation on both 
sides till the French were driven beyond the 
Pyrenees m 1814. 

For three years after Wagram Napoleon did 
not in pers'm conduct a single military opera- 
tion Family affairs and the administration of 
his great Empire occupied all his attention. 
During these years many changes were taking 
place which presaged the" downfall of the great 
conqueror. Austria was very cautiously strength- 
ening her position under the skillful direction of 
Metternich. The regeneration of Prussia undei 
Ftein, Scliarnborst, and Hardenberg is one of 
the most notable events of the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy. Russia was never content with the French 
alliance, the enforcement of the Continental 
System was causing great suffering and discon- 
tent, and the Czar Alexander was beginning to 
lose Ills enthusiastic admiration for Napoleon, 
who had offended him by concluding a matri- 
monial alliance with Austria without waiting 
foi an answei to his request for the hand of a 
grand duchess in marriage and, most of all, by 
the annexation of Oldenburg to France The 
estrangement was increased by the Caesarism of 
Napoleon, who could no longer endure the ex- 
istence of e\en a friendly rival Alexander, 
duly warned of Napoleon’s intentions, turned to 
England and m 1812 entered into a close alli- 
ance with her With Turkey he negotiated the 
Peace of Bucharest (May 28), and with Sweden 
not only peace, but alliance (April 5). Napo- 
leon left Paris early in May and went direct 
to Dresden, where he took caVe to bind Prussia, 
Austria, and the otlier German states more 
closely to his cause. Then he entered Poland, 
where he regulated the internal affairs and 
supervised the mobilization of his army On 
June 22 he issued a declaration of war against 
Russia. The passage of the Niemen was begun 
on June 24, and by the end of the month Napo- 
leon had 400,000 men across the Russian fron- 
tier. The Czar had between 250,000 and 300,000 
men under arms, but only about one-half of 
this number ready to face Napoleon under Bar- 
clay de Tolly and Bagration, who conducted a 
Fabian campaign. Napoleon found the country 
devastated and abandoned as be advanced, with 
no enemy to make a stand against him Like 
Charles XII, a century earlier, he was being 
lured to his ruin. At Smolensk (August 17- 
18) the French encountered the first serious 
resistance. Napoleon as he advanced had to 
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leave large bodies of troops along liis line of 
march, and he detached a large force to the 
northward to capture Mitau and Riga and 
threaten St. Petersburg. Russian discontent 
became pronounced as the people saw Barclay 
de Tolly and Bagration permitting Napoleon to 
advance unresisted on their ancient capital, 
Moscow The two generals allowed themselves 
to be superseded by Kutusoff, who chose his 
ground, and on September 7 offeied battle to the 
French at Borodino (q.v.). It was the bloodiest 
battle of the century, the losses probably aggre- 
gating 40,000 on each side The loss to Napo- 
leon, who could obtain no reenforcements, was 
fatal, but still he pressed on and entered Mos- 
cow (September 14) only to find himself robbed 
of the fruit of victory by the terrible conflagra- 
tion which broke out two days later. With a 
folly that seemed madness, Napoleon lingered in 
the city until October 19 before beginning the 
retreat The hard-fought drawn battle of Slalo- 
Yaroslavitz (October 24) compelled Napoleon 
to retreat by the same desert road on which he 
had advanced, instead of by a more southerly 
route through country not yet devastated by 
war. Sufferings from the cold and from lack of 
food were intensified by the constant presence of 
the Russians on the flanks and in the rear The 
expected supplies were not found at Smolensk, 
and the sufferings of the French reached their 
terrible climax at the crossing of the Beresma 
(November 26-28), where thousands perished in 
spite of the heroic efforts of Oudinot and Ney. 
A week later Napoleon turned over the com- 
mand to Muiat and hastened to reach Pans and 
organize a new army before the news of the 
great rlisastcr sliould become known in western 
Europe Ney, th(‘ bravest of the brave, in com- 
mand of the rear guard, protected the retreat, 
but only 20,000 out of the 400,000 who had 
crossed the Niemen in June recrossed it in 
December The disaster, however, was greater 
than the mere loss of an army of 400,000 men. 
Napoleon had lost bis prestige, and lienceforth 
Castlereagh, the English Foreign Minister, and 
the Czar Alexander supplanted Napoleon as 
controllers of the destinies of Europe. The 
Czar advanced into eastern Prussia, where he 
installed as Governor the ex-Minister Stein, 
who placed himself at the head of a great 
Prussian patriotic rising against Napoleon. 
Driven by this outburst of national spirit, Fred- 
erick William III signed an alliance with the 
(^/ar at Kalisz (PM). 27, 1813). Austria, under 
Metternieh, hesitated between Napoleon and 
Alexander and offered to mediate Napoleon 
sent into Germany a new army made up of con- 
scripts and of troops withdrawn from Spain, 
and on April 29, at Weimar, assumed the direc- 
tion of the campaign of 1813, which he had 
decided to fight on the line of the P^lbe, where 
PjUgene de Beauharnais and Davout were strug- 
gling to check the Russians and repress the 
Prussians Successes at Liitzen and Gross- 
Gdrschen (May 2) on the great plain around 
Leipzig enabled Napoleon to occupy Dresden as 
his base of operations and to advance to Baut- 
zen, where he defeated the allies on May 20-21. 

Napoleon should have follow^ed up this move- 
ment with vigor, but he hesitated because of 
the untrained condition of "his army and of the 
attitude of Austria. Bernadotte, after the 
Treaty of Stockholm with England (March 3), 
had landed at Stralsund, prepared to take an 
active part in the overthrow' of Napoleon, whom 


he had learned to hate bitterly. Moreau, the 
^nly surviving P'rcnch rival of Napoleon, was 
summoned from America to act as chief adviser 
of the allies. England signed new treaties with 
Prussia and Russia (June 14-15), and the Czar 
and Metternieh signed at Reichenbach ( .lune 
27) a secret treaty, by which Austria bound 
herself to join the allies if Napoleon did not 
accept her proposals before the expiration of the 
truce on August 10. This was equivalent to a 
treaty of alliance, for it was certain that the 
Congress of Prague w'ould accomplish nothing. 
On August 10 the Austrian army under Schwar- 
zenberg began operations in Bohemia in concert 
with the allied army under Bliicher in Silesia 
The victory of Wellington at Vittoria (June 21, 
1813) encouraged the allies and made a great 
victory an absolute necessity to Napoleon, wdio 
promptly took the offensive and attempted to 
force a battle wdth Bliicher near Gorlitz and 
crush him and then turn against Schwarzenberg. 
Blucher evaded battle, and Schwarzenberg ad- 
vanced to attack Dresden Napoleon reached 
Dresden just in time and on August 26-27 won 
his last great victory (See Dresden, Battle 
OF.) For the moment Dresden W'as saved, but 
the success was more than offset by the defeats 
inflicted upon his subordinates, Oudinot at 
Grossbeeren (August 23), Macdonald on the 
Katzbach (August 26), Vandamme at Kulm 
(August 29-30), and Ney at Dennewitz (Sep- 
tember 6). The losses of Napoleon during the 
10 days’ campaign were almost overwhelming 
and irretrievable, while rcenforcements speedily 
made good the losses of the allies Napoleon 
failed to appreciate that the line of tlie Elbe 
had become untenable from the moment tliat 
Austria loined the allies, and instead of falling 
back of the Rhine and offering to negotiate, he 
continued to struggle to hold Dresden Constant 
rains and bad roads had been an important 
factor in the August campaigns and prevented 
Napoleon, in spite of his boundless (*nergy and 
activity, from accomplishing anything in Sep- 
tember. This failure was fatal, for in October 
the allies, who had defined their relations in the 
Treaty of Toplitz (September 19), took the 
offensive and developed their campaign with 
such skill that Napoleon was completely de- 
ceived until they had nearly completed their 
dispositions Blucher, unperceived, crept around 
Napoleon’s left, got in touch with Bernadotte, 
and advanced towards JMpzig from the north, 
while SchwarzenlxTg was advancing from the 
south towards the sam(‘ place, Napoleon left 
Gouvion Saint-Cyr to hold Dresden and liur- 
riedly concentrated all available forces to pro- 
tect Leipzig and hold his lines of communication 
For three days (Octobei 16, 18, and 19) “the 
Battle of the Nations” raged around Leipzig, 
and on the last day the French were driven out 
of Leipzig in a disastrous rout. (See Leipzig, 
Battles of ) Napoleon retreated hastily be- 
hind the Rhine, stopping only to destroy, at 
Hanau (October 30), the army of Bavaria, 
which had recently joined the allies Napoleon 
made a serious mistake in leaving able lieuten- 
ants with large garrisons to hold the great Ger- 
man * fortresses, thus depriving himself of the 
assistance of Rapp, who held Danzig with 8000 
men, Davout, who was shut up in Hamburg 
with 12,000 men, and many others These 
places were besieged and captured by the allies 
during the ensuing months, but the bulk of the 
allied army pressed on towards Paris. Bliicher 
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with the Prussians and part of the Russians 
crossed the Rhine at Caub (December 31) and 
began the invasion of France Schwarzenberg, 
with the Austrians and the rest of the Russians, 
entered France by the way of Basel. To meet 
this double invasion, Napoleon could only mus- 
ter a small army. This he inter post'd between 
Rhlcher and Schwarzenberg, wliorn he defeated 
in turn. Blilcher's army was dispersed in the 
battles of Brienne, Champaubert, Montmirail, 
and Vaucharaps, between Jan 29 and Feb 14, 
1814, while divisions of Schwarzenberg’s army 
were severely ^\or8ted at Nangis (February 17) 
and Montereau (February 18). 

This first defensive campaign of 1814 is one of 
the most brilliant defensive fights in military 
history Tlie military genius of Napoleon never 
slione more brightly, though the dulling of his 
political sense made his failure inevitable With 
a little army of worn-out and defeated men, 
leenforced by a few hastily collected and un- 
trained conscripts, he thrust himself between 
two vastly superior forces against which he 
hurled himself alternately with such swiftness, 
skill, and violence as to shatter the hostile 
aimiea and fiustrate the plans of the opposing 
generals Finally, vorn out, he had to succumb 
to the overwhelming numbers of tlie foe and to 
the msuperalile obstacles of time and space 

Napoleon, who had refused to accept the pro- 
posals of Frankfoit submitted by the allies on 
Nov 9, 1813, now sent Caulaincourt to meet 
their representatives in the Congress of ChJtil- 
lon (Feb 3-Maich 19, 1814), but with instruc- 
tions to “sign notliing” The allies once more 
defined their relations to one anothci in the 
Treaty of Chaumont (March 1), brought up 
new troops, and prepared to crush Napoleon 
Napoleon’s second defensive campaign of 1814 
was a brilliant failure — a stuhijorn struggle 
against the inevitable The first blows were 
struck at Bliicher on March 7 and 9 at Ciaonne 
and Laon, but failed to intenupt Blucher’s 
campaign seriously An attack upon a part of 
Schwarzcnbcig’s army at Arcis-sur-Aube met 
with no better success, and so Napoleon turned 
to the eastward to threaten Schwarzenberg’s 
line of communication But the great disparitv 
of forces enabled the allies to neglect tins move- 
ment and to conc(*ntrate on Paris Schwarzen- 
berg and Blucher arrived before Paris on March 
30, and after hard fighting with Marmont, Mor- 
tier, and Moncey, occupied the French capital 
The Emperor arrived just a few hours too late 
to strike a blow in defense of his capital, and 
could only make an obstinate attempt to renew 
the struggle south of Pans, but Ney and the 
other marshals finally forced him to listen to 
reason (April 4) and to bring the campaign to 
a dost' In the southwest Soult had been driven 
from position to position and was about to lose 
his last battle at Toulouse. Suchet had witli- 
drawm fiom Spain too late to help Soult; 
Augereau at Lyons had failed to disturb 
Schwarzenberg’s left flank. In Italy Murat had 
deserted to the enemy, negotiat<*d wuth Austria, 
and turned the Neapolitan army against Eug('*ne 
Beauharnais, the Viceroy of Italy, who faith- 
fully and ably faced the triple danger of Murat’s 
treachery, the invasion of the Austrians, and the 
occupation of (^enoa by an English force under 
Lord William Bentinck. On April 11 Napoleon, 
the Emperor of the French, formally abdicated 
at Fontainebleau in favor of his infant son, the 
King of Rome. 


In the stipulations with the allies Napoleon 
was allowed to retain the title and state of 
Emperor, but was to be detained as a prisoner 
on the island of Elba. The relations between 
the newly restored Bourbons and the allies were 
settled by the First Treaty of Paris on May 30. 
The changes which had taken place in Europe 
since the outbreak of war in 1792 had been 
such that the old order could not be restored, 
and accordingly a congress of the Powers was 
summoned to meet at Vienna to make the neces- 
sary ne^v arrangements These were completed 
on June 9, 1815. But in the meantime Napoleon 
had left Elba, landed in France on March 1, 
made his way to Pans, reestablished his power, 
gathered a new army, and advanced to attack 
the allies, whose representatives at Vienna 
planned at once to place new^ armies in the field 
and overthrow him a second time (See Hun- 
dred Days ) The campaign, which lasted only 
a week, included Napoleon’s defeat of Blttcher 
at Ligny (qv ) on June 16, Ney’s fight with 
Wellington at Quatre-Bras on the same day, and 
the final overthrow of Napoleon on the field of 
Waterloo (q.v ) by Wellington and Bliicher on 
June 18, 1815. After this last battle Napoleon 
fled to Paris, where he abdicated a second time 
on June 22 For a few days he hesitated be- 
tween dreams of again playing a part in France 
and plana for an escape to America The first 
was preposterous, the second impossible, and on 
July 15 he surrendered himself to Captain Mait- 
land on board the English ship BeUerophon. 
The allies under Bliicher had entertKl Pans a 
second tim(‘, on July 7, and made the final 
adiuatments for the settlement of Europe in the 
Second Treaty of Paris on November 2() Napo- 
leon was taken to England, and after some de- 
lilieration his request to be permitted to ai'ttle 
in England was refusc'd He was transferred to 
the ship Northumberland and on October 16 
landed on the island of St Helena In his cap- 
tivity he w^as accompanied by his faithful friend 
Bertrand, and by Gourgaud, Montholon, Las 
Cases, and a number of other individuals of 
minor importance. In 1816 Sir Hudson Lowe, 
a British soldier, arrived as Governor of the 
island Napoleon’s chief occupations as a cap- 
tive were his quarrels with Lowe and his mon- 
ologues wuth Gourgaud and Montholon, w^hich 
they wrote out and submitted for correction to 
tlie Emperor Thc'se documents form a partial 
autobiography, valuable not for its facts, but 
for the light which it sheds upon Napoleon’s 
cliaracter Napoleon gave himself up to long 
periods of gloom and humored himself in the 
most inexcusable obstinacies when a more ra- 
tional behavior would have improved his health 
and rendered his surroundings more agreeable 
socially. Cancer of the stomach, which had car- 
ried off his father and which was to cause the 
death of two of his sisters, was slowly under- 
mining his health, and on May 5, 1821, he 
breathed his last at the set of sun. He was 
buried with military honors upon the island, 
but, in accord with his own request, his remains 
were in 1840 taken from the island, attended by 
the faithful Bertrand, and under the direction 
of Louis Philippe placed in a magnificent sar- 
cophagus beneath the dome of the Hotel des 
Invalides in Paris. After his death and the 
restoration of the Bourbons a romantic tradition 
gathered about the name of Napoleon, which 
found expression in the literature of the period, 
notably the poetry of B^ranger He appeared to 
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many the champion of the people, the bearer of 
the gospel of the French Eevolution to the 
world, a martyr to the lost cause of democracy. 
It is in this rOle that he is portrayed in The 
Napoleonic Ideas of his nephew, Napoleon III. 
To others he was the archadventurer, the traitor 
to the democratic cause, who exploited the re- 
sults of the Revolution for his own ends and 
used the Revolutionary phraseology and idealism 
to cloak a tyT-inny more dangerous because 
more elfective than the despotism of the old 
regime He is s’gnifieant historically not merely 
for the magiutude of his military exploits but 
for the ideas that these embodied in his own 
mind and in that of the French people. Napo- 
leon carried to the world by force of arms the 
ideas of eighteenth-century Fiance The fabric 
of feudalism with all its inconsistencies and 
absurdities crumbled at his touch and in its 
place appeared the foundations of the nine- 
teenth-century state, strange compound of po- 
litical democracy and economic class rule. But 
it w^as the middle classes wdio now occupied the 
dominant position of the old feudal aristocracy 
And it was a modern middle-class state with 
efficient centralized administration, uniform 
law'^, postal service and coinage, popular educa- 
tion and popular representation, and freedom 
of contract in economic matters that Napoleon 
made possible m eveiy country of Europe to 
which hiB iiiduence extended. The remnants of 
serfdom, the privileges, legal and economic, of 
the medneval Churcli and the landed aristocracy, 
the archaic political system, in w'hieh despotism 
was combined with disorganization and malad- 
ministration, gave way before tlie buioaucratic, 
businesslike, logically organized modern state, 
with a modern ruler at its head, of a type em- 
bodied later in Bismaick and Napoleon III — 
one who was able to yoke the new democracy to 
the service of an oligarchy, whether plutocratic 
or aristocratic, who could rear a new despotism 
under cover of repi esentative institutions and 
could appease the popular aspirations in in- 
ternal politics with a brilliant foreign policy 
and an appeal to the enthusiastic young na- 
tionalism to which the downfall of the feudal 
regime had given birth. 
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NAPOLEON II. Son of Napoleon I. See 
Reich STADT, Duke of 

NAPOLEON III, Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1808-73) Emperor of the French 
He vas tlie third son of Louis Bonaparte, King 
of Holland, and of Ilorteiise Beauharnais. (See 
Bonaparte ) The law of succession enacted un- 
der the Phrst Empire gave the crown, in default 
of direct descendants of the Emperor, to the 
sons of either Joseph or Louis Bonaparte. Jo- 
seph being childless, the sons of Louis became 
hens apparent of the Napoleonic pretensions 
Louis Napoleon was born April 20, 1808, in 
Pans He spent his boyhood with his mother 
at her chflteau of Arenenberg 111 Switzerland, 
and at Augsburg, where he studied m the Gym- 
iiitMum Alter the death of his elder brother 
m 1831, he returned to p^rapee with his mother, 
but tlicy were expelled by Louis Pliilippe, went 
to p]nglaiiJ, and tlumce returncHl to Switzerland. 
Tlie deatli <)f the Duke of Reichstadt (Julv 22, 
1832), only son of the first Napoleon, left Louis 
Napoleon the representative of his family, and 
thereafter the restoration of the Napoleonic Em- 
pire became his fixed idea During the next 
four years his published woiks kept him before 
the French people Among them were R6v6rics 
politique s ; Projet de eonstitutwn ; Deux mots 
d M de Chateaubriand sur la duchesse de Bern 
(in verse) , Considerations politiques et mili- 
taires sur la Suisse In 1836, believing in the 
weakness of the July monarchy, he undertook 
at^ Strassburg a coup which was so absurd a 
failure that it covered him with ridicule. He 
was sent to America, but returned to Europe on 
account of his mother’s illness She died Oct. 
3, 1837, and soon afterward the French govern- 
ment asked for his expulsion by Switzerland. 
He went to London, where, in 1838, he published 
the Iddcs napoldonienncs, which had consider- 
able circulation in France In this inteipreta- 
tion of the ideas of the first Napoleon, whom he 
pictures as the protagonist of the ideas of the 
French Revolution of 1789, he outlines his own 
political philosophy, which was a strange com- 
bination of Cipsarism with a revolutionary 
democracy verging on Socialism Tn 1840 he 
made at Boulogne his second att<>mpt to hr ng 


about a military uprising in his favor, but this 
was as complete a failure as its predecessor. He 
was imprisoned in tlie fortress of Ham, where 
he wrote several w^orks, some political articles, 
and had a share in editing the Dictionnaire de 
la conversation He escaped from Ham, May 
25, 1846, and made his way to the Belgian fron- 
tier and thence to England. He hastened back 
to France when the Revolution of 1848 broke 
out, but, although he professed devotion to the 
provisional government, he was distrusted and 
asked to leave the country. Notwithstanding 
his promise to do this, he obtained an election 
to the National Assembly for Paris and three 
other departments He took his seat on June 
13, 1848, but resigned on the 15th, after a 
stormy debate, and left France He was, how- 
ever, elected from five departments in Septem- 
ber, and returning became a candidate for the 
presidency He received 5,500,000 votes in the 
election of Dec 10, 1848, his closest opponent. 
General Cavaignac (qv ), having 1,500,000 He 
entered upon his office on December 20. His 
presidency was a continuous contest with the 
majority in the Assembly, w^ho continued to 
doubt the sincerity of the President’s devotion 
to the Republic. This disturbed condition was 
ended by the coup d’^^tat of Dec. 2, 1851, a 
thoroughly Napoleonic stroke, carried out with 
blunt disregard for law' or political honesty, by 
the President himself, assisted by Morny, 
Maiipas, and Saint-Arnaud The cost of success 
was the establisliment of a repressive tyranny 
maintained by military force. France submitted 
to the new' ruler, who promised to restore the 
glories of the past On December 20-21 the 
President w'as reelected for 10 years by more 
than 7,000,000 votes, practically without oppo- 
sition He had revived the plebiscite, used with 
such effect by his uncle — a plebiscite so managed 
that the issue was a foregone conclusion In 
the same way, when he had himself proclaimed 
Emperor, as Napoleon III, just a year after the 
coup d’etat (Dec 2, 1852), it w^as made to ap- 
pear that this also w'as in accordance with the 
popular w'ill The new' Emperor had studied 
ins uncle’s methods and attempted to imitate 
him as far as cii cumstances and his own ability 
would jiermit, but he only won for himself the 
name of Napoleon the Little. He possessed 
ability, but it was that of the politician rather 
than of the statesman He lacked the dash and 
rapidity of decision wdiieh w'ere the chief ele- 
ments in accomplishing the vast schemes of the 
first Napoleon Napoleon III hesitated in de- 
ciding upon a policy and w'as slow in carrying it 
out w'hen once determined Some conspiracies 
against him developed as early as 1853, and 
three attempts were made to assassinate him — 
by Pianori and Bellamare in 1855 and by Orsini 
(qv ) in 1858 

Napoleon III was looked upon coldly by the 
“legitimate” sovereigns of Europe, hut’ the aim 
of his foreign policy was to make France again 
dominant in European affairs and himself the 
general arbiter of the Continent. To check the 
similar pretensions of Nicholas T of Russia in 
eastern Europe, he joined England in protecting 
Turkey against Russian aggression, and France 
took the leading part in the Crimean War 
(qv.). The pacification which followed and the 
adjustment of the Eastern Question (qv.) were 
arranged by a congress at Paris (See Paris, 
Treaties of.) The three eastern Powers, Rus- 
I’a Prussia, and Austria, wdiich were the 
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strongholds of legitimacy and autocracy, as 
against the democracy of France and England, 
were Napoleon’s natural opponents. In the 
Crimean War he administered a lesson to one 
of them. By befriending Italy, whicli under the 
leadership of Sardinia was struggling to free 
Itself from Austrian oppression, he found an 
opportunity to strike at Austria and to uphold 
in the most marked manner his favorite po- 
litical hobby, the principle of nationalities. He 
encouraged Cavour (qv.) in the advocacy of 
Italy’s cause at the Congress of Pans, and, 
though the attempt of Oisini upon the Em- 
peror’s life almost destroyed the cordial rela- 
tions that had been cultivated betwetm the 
courts of Pans and Turin, under Cavour’s 
8hre\^d management the Ernperoi finally became 
more friendly than ever The two held a pri- 
\ate conference at Plombi6res, July 20, 1858, at 
which Napoleon agreed to support Sardinia in 
case of an attack by Austria. Cavour at once 
forced Austria into aggressive action, and Na- 
poleon, now half repentant of his engagement, 
took the field. The Italian campaign of 1859, 
in which Napoleon showed himself utterly in- 
capable of military leadership, was marked by 
two great battles, Magenta and Solfciino, won 
by the allies. Napoleon then selfishly closed 
the struggle by the preliminaries of Villafranca. 
(See Cavour, Italy.) He exacted from Victor 
Emmanuel the cession of Nice and Savoy, al- 
though he had failed to deliver Venetia aiid the 
duchies His later relations with Italy wcic 
disturbed by the fact that he felt called upon to 
uphold the Pope in his temporal possessions, 
and thus clashed with the national ambition of 
the Italians for complete unity with Rome as 
the capital The protection of French troops 
was only withdrawn from the Papal States when 
war with Prussia had begun. During the Civil 
War in the United States (1861-65) Napoleon 
book an active part with the English govern- 
cnent in the diplomatic intrigues against the 
United States. He took advantage of the dis- 
turbed condition of Mexican affairs and of the 
preoccupation of the United States to revive his 
ancle's dieam of a Latiii-American empire un- 
ler French protection, by establislung the Arch- 
iuke Maximilian on the new Imperial throne 
if Mexico by means of French bayonets Secre- 
tary Sew'ara warned the French Empeior that 
the government of the United States could only 
'onsider this as an infringement of the MonroV* 
Doctrine and an unfiiendly act, but no atten- 
tion was paid to this protest until the termina- 
:ion of the Civil War made it possible to s€*nd 
general Sheridan with an ainiy of seasoned 
roops to the Mexican frontier, when the French 
Toops were removed and the unstable Mexican 
Empire collapsed (1867) This struck a great 
ilow at the prestige of the Emperor In 1863- 
H, when the Schleswig-Holstein (q.v.) question 
mgaged the attention of the Powers, Napoleon 
•efused to aid Denmark in her fight for the 
luchies and advocated the recognition of the 
irinciple of nationalities through the union of 
.he German portion of the duchies to Germany. 
In the eve of the War of 1866 Napoleon entertid 
nto negotiations with both Prussia and Austria 
vith respect to an alliance, but he was foiled by 
lismarck’s diplomacy, and the swift issue of the 
5even Weeks’ War (q.v.) revealed to Napoleon 
t new military power under masterful guidance, 
-hreatening his schemes for European control. 
Austria ceded Venetia to Napoleon with the 


understanding that it was to be made over to 
Italy. Ihis was his last appearance in the rOle 
of an arbiter in the affairs of Europe 

The internal history of the Empire divides 
itself into two periods — that of the autocratic 
and that of the liberal Empire The former 
Carbonaro risen to power became a powerful 
enemy of the democratic movement At the 
out8(‘t he brought under his own control the 
finances and public enterprises, public liberty 
was restricted, and a thorough i^ystein of police 
espionage wtis organized. Napoleon married, 
Jan. 30, 1853, Eugenie de Montijo, a young 
Spanish countess, and gratified his own am- 
bitions and her tastes with a brilliant, extrava- 
gant, and frivolous court. The Empress Eu- 
genie’s influence was always exerted in tlie 
interest of tlie Ultramontane Catholic party. 
In these days of his absolute power Napoleon 
pushed public impiovements with great energy 
Philanthropic institutions were multiplied in 
France , industrial development was encouraged , 
and an eia of great material prosperity followed, 
degenerating into one of speculation and luxuri- 
ous living in which w^ere the seeds of decadence 
Railroads and highways were constructed and 
lines of steamships were established and sub- 
sidized. Canals w^ere built and harbors im- 
pro\ed Manufactures, agriculture, and forestry 
were all fostcTed by th(‘ state. Stock companies 
were created, and the n^Mit foncicr and the 
credit mohiJier stimulated these enterpiises 
with financial support. Paris, undei the Prefect 
Haussmann, was transformed As early as the 
exposition of 1855 Pans was able to show a 
new^ city to its visitors, and at the brilliant ex- 
position of 1867 this development was still more 
marked. Politically there were three parties in 
opposition — Legitimists, Orleanists, and Repub- 
licans Of these the Legitimists were almost 
lost sight of, with the exception of a few' iriec- 
oncilable leaders The Orleanists w'cre stronger 
in numbers and in the quality of their adherents 
and gave the Emperor more anxiety The gieat 
literary leaders were found in their camp, and 
the French Academy* was their stronghold The 
really active opposition, how'cver, lay with the 
Republicans None of these parties had any 
legal means of expression or action In 1858, 
after the Orsini attempt, the General Security 
Act was forced through the Corps L^gislatif, 
giving the government power to exile or trans- 
port without tiial any person convicted of a 
}»oliticul offense Wholesale arrests w'cre made 
under tins act for the pitrpose of intimidating 
the I^epublicans Having alienated the Ultra- 
montan(‘a, upon wliose support he had hitherto 
depended, by the Italian war, Napoleon relaxed 
some of his repressive measures to gam the sup- 
port of the Liberals In 1859 an amnesty decree 
allowed the return of the exiles of 1851 This 
was followed by a giant of mor(‘ freedom of 
action to the Corps Lfigislatif. The commercial 
treaty of 1860 with England abolished the pro- 
hibitions and lowered many of the high protec- 
tive duties which had formed a part of the 
Emperor’s commercial system The restrictions 
upon the freedom of the press were partially 
lemoved. A Liberal opposition now began to 
organize through a coalition of the opposition 
paities, and after 1863 there was real parlia- 
mentary activity in France. A section known 
as Liberal Imperialists supported the Emperor, 
but opposed his reactionary ministers. The 
ministry, lieaded by Rouher, and with Drouyn 
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de Lhuys in charge of foreign affairs, favored a 
vigorous attitude of opposition to Prussia The 
Emperor was broken in health, and after the 
Prussian triumph over Austria had demoralized 
his plans and left him discredited with his own 
ministers, he turned for support to the constitu- 
tionalists in the Corps L^gislatif. The liberties 
of that body and of the press were much ex- 
tended, and the right to hold public political 
meetings was conceded. In 1809 a responsible 
ministiy was granted. 

In 1870 the following proposition was sub- 
mitted to a plebiscite: “The French nation 
approves the liberal reform.^ made in the con- 
stitution since 1800, and ratifies the senatorial 
decree of Apiil 20, 1870 ” This was opposed by 
the Republicans, but was earned by a vote of 
7,000,000 to 1,500,000. This popular support (»f 
the Imperial regime was apparent rather than 
real. Notwithstanding temporary coalitions, 
the different parties were still irreconcilable 
The autocratic and war party, which had voted 
m the affirmative on tlie plebiscite, came again 
into power in the Corps L^gislatif, with the 
Duke of (trainraont in charge of foreign affairs 
Partly compelled by the diplomacy of Bismarck 
and partly actuated by tlieir own aims, the 
ministry brought on the war with Prussia, much 
against the will of the Emperor (See Franco- 
German War ) The Emperor went to the front, 
leaving the Empioss as Regent, and she con- 
stituted a ministry of the war party under 
General Palikao Napoleon was captured at 
Sedan (Sept. 2, 1870), and on the 4th of Sep- 
tember was taken to the castle of Wilhelmshohi*, 
near Cassel In the wild confusion that at- 
tended the news of defeat in Pans and the 
declaration of the Republic, the Empress fled 
from the city and went to England, taking up 
her residence at Chiselliurst, Kent, wdiere she 
was joined by Napoleon in 1871, after the con- 
clusion of peace He resided there until his 
death, Jan 9, 1873. 

Napoleon and Eugenie had one child, a son, 
Eug6ne Louis Jean Joseph, Prince Imperial of 
France, bom March 10, 1850. See Napoleon, 
EuGf:NE Louis Jean Joseph 

Bibliography. A collection of Napoleon’s 
own works was published in five volumes (Pans, 
1869) Many of them, including the HiHtory 
of Julias Cd'sar and Napoleonw Ideas, have 
been translated into English. The Posthumous 
Works Ojtid Unpublished Autographs of Aapoleon 
III m Exile weie edited by De la Chapelle and 
published 111 1873 Tlfl^ leading comprehensive 
histones of the Second Empire are De la Gorce, 
Histotre du second empiie (4 vols , Pans, 1885- 
98), which partially supersedes the earlier work 
by Taxile Delord, Historrc du second empne (0 
vols, lb, 1869-76) Consult also Bernhard 
Simson, Veher die Beziehungen Napoleons ///. 
zu Preussen und Deutschland (Freiburg, 1882) , 
Adolf Ebeling, Napoleon III. und scin Hof 
(Cologne, 1891-94), Thirria, NapoUon /// 
avant Pcmpirc (Paris, 1895); E. Ollivier, 
V Empire liberal (ib., 1895-1909) , A L. Imbert 
de Saint-Amand, Louis NapoUon and Madtmoi^ 
selle de Montijo (Eng trans , New York, 1897) ; 
id , Napoleon 111 and his Cou) t (hhig trans, ib., 
1898) , id., The Court of the i^econd Empire 
(Eng trans, ib , 1898), W R. Thayer, in 
Throne- Makers (Boston, 1899) ; A. L. Imbert de 
Saint-Amand, Napoleon III at the Height of his 
Power (New" York, 1900) , T W. Evans, Me- 
moira of the fteeond Fiench Empire (ib., 1905) ; 


Andr^ Lebey, Lea troia coups diktat de Louis 
NapoUon BonapaHe ( Paris, 1906 ) ; Karl Marx, 
Eighteenth Brurnaire of Louis Bonaparte (Eng. 
trans., Chicago, 1907); Sir Spencer Walpole, in 
studies in Biography (New York, 1907) ; 
Charles Woeste, Le regne de NapoUon III 
(Paris, 1907), Andr6 Lebey, Louts NapoUon 
Bonaparte et la revolution de I848 (2 vols., ib , 
1907-08) ; F. A Simpson, Bise of Louis Na- 
poleon (New York, 1909) , Pierre Gerard, 
NapoUon 111 devant l^histovre (Paris, 1909) ; 
Victor Hugo, History of a Crime (Eng. trans., 
2 vols, New York, 1909), id., Napoleon the 
Little (Eng trans., ib , 1909); Ernest Bartliez, 
Empress Eugenie and her Circle (ib., 1913) , 
also Cambridge Modern History, vol. x (ib., 
1907), which contains a bibliography 

NAPOLEON, EuoLne Louis Jean Joseph 
(1856-79) The only son of Napoleon III of 
France, bettei known as the Prince Imperial. 
He was horn in the Tuileries in Pans, March 16, 
1856. At the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War of 1870-71 he accompanied his father to 
the front and was first under file at Saar- 
brucken When the war began to go against 
the Imperial arris, however, he was sent to 
England, where he joined his mother after her 
flight from Pans From 1872 to 1875 he at- 
tended the artillery school at Woolwich Upon 
the deatli of his father he took the title of 
Count of Pieirefonds In 1874 he reached his 
maiority and was proclaimed as Napoleon IV 
by Ins adherents Five years later he joined a 
British expedition against the Zulus, and while 
reconnoitring was ambushed and killed (June 
1, 1879). He was buried beside his father at. 
Farnborough, England Consult* Ellen Barlee, 
Life of Napoleon, Prince Imperial of France 
(London, 1889); M d'H^risson, Le prince im- 
p&ial (Pans, 1890) , Andr6 Martinet, Le prince 
imperial (ib., 1895) ; R Minon, Les demiers 
jours du prince impdrtal sur le continent (ib, 
1900) , Ernest Barthez, Empress Eugenie and 
her Circle (New* York, 1913). 

NAPOLEON, Joseph Charles Paul, Prince 
(1822-91) A son of Jerome Bonaparte See 
Bonaparte 

NAPOLEON GXJN. See Artillert 

NAPOL^iON LE PETIT, I 0 pe-tfe (Fr., Napo- 
kon the Little). A violent satirical attack on 
Louis Napoleon by Victor Hugo, written at 
Brussels in 1852 

NAPOLEON’S TOMB. The magnificent bur- 
ial place of Napoleon Bonaparte is under the 
dome of tlie Invalides, Pans It was con- 
structed by Visconti and has the form of a 
Circular cryjit 20 feet deep and 36 in diameter, 
open at the top On the granite walls are 10 
marble reliefs by Simart The mosaic pave- 
ment, repr(‘senting a laurel wreath, bears the 
names of various battles In the middle rises 
the red porphyry sarcophagus, 13 feet long, GVa 
wide, and 14^2 lugh, cut from a single block 
w'eigbing 67 tons, surrounded by 12 victories 
by Pradier. Above the entrance to the crypt 
is a sentence fiom Napoleon’s will: “I desire 
that my ashes shall rest on the banks of the* 
Seine, in the midst of the French people that 1 
have loved so well” On one side is the sai- 
cophagus of the Emperor’s friend Duroc, who 
fell at Bautzen in 1813, on the other that of 
his faithful companion Bertrand, who shared 
his captivity. Napoleon’s remains were brought 
from St Helena to their present burial place 
l)y the Prince de Joinville in 1840. 
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NAPOUSON’-VENDfiE, vaN'dft'. A former 
name of Roche-sur-Yon (q.v ), a town in France. 

NAPBAVNIK, na-pmv'nfik, Edwabd Fb\nze- 
viCH ( 1839- ) . A Bohmian pianist, con- 

ductor, and composer He was born at BejSt, 
near Kdniggratz, and studied at the Prague 
Organ School in 1853-54. He became an in- 
structor in the Maydl Institute for Music at 
Prague in 1856, and in 1861-63 he directed 
Prince Yussupoff’s private orchestra at St 
Petersburg (now Petrograd). In the latter 
year he was appointed organist of the Imperial 
ilussian Opera, of which he became second con- 
ductor in 1867 and chief conductor in 1869. 
His operatic productions include TJic In- 
habitants of Nizhni Novgorod (1868) ; Harold 
(1886), Duhroffsly (1895), Francesca da 
Himim (1903) He composed also the overture 
\ lasta (1861) , the symphonic poem, The Demon 
(1879), other oichestral selections, and Bo- 
hemian and Russian songs 

NAQXTET, na'W, Aifred Joseph (1834- 
) A French politician and social reformer, 
born at Caipentras, Vauclusc In 1863 he be- 
•caine professor m the medical faculty at Pans 
and later in the same year professor of chem- 
istry at Palermo, Italy Retuining to France 
in 1865, he was sent to prison for 15 months in 
1867 for his membership in a secret society. 
Upon the publication of his book, Religion^ 
propri6U, familJe (1869), he was '*om polled to 
flee to Spain, but he returned to cK.,, cicipatc in 
the revolution of 1870 In 1871 he was elected 
a deputy for Vaucluse in the National Assembly, 
where he joined the party of the Extreme Left. 
He was leelected in 1876 and 1881, ser\ed as a 
Senator in 1882-89, and was a deputy for Pans 
m 1890-98. He began his agitation for a di- 
vorce law in 1876 in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and finally secured its adoption in the Senate in 
1884. Naquet is author of Principes de chimie 
fond^s sur Ics thrones modernes (1865; 5th 
ed , 1890; Eng trails., 1868); Tja r^pnblique 
radicale (1873), Le dworce (1877; 2d ed , 
1881); Questions constitutionnelles (1883), 
Socialism e collertiviste et socialism e libdral 
(1890: Eng. tians, Collectivism and Socialism 
of the Liberal School, 1895) , Temps futurs 
(1900); H Humanity et la patrie (1901); La 
loi du divorce (1903); L’Anarchie et la collec- 
tivisme (1904); D^sarmement ou alliance 
anqlaise ( 1 908 ) 

NAKA, nil'nSi. The capital of a prefecture of 
the same name on the island of Hondo, Japan, 
situated 25 miles by rail southeast of Osaka 
(Map Japan, D 6) It was the capital of 
Japan from 709 to 784. The most interesting 
temples are the Kasuga, situated in a magnifi- 
cent park; the Todai-ji with its huge bell, over 
13 feet high and more than 9 feet in diameter, 
and the gigantic statue of Buddha, over 53 feet 
high, and the Kokubu-ji with the modern 
statues of Brahma and Indra. Of great archsco- 
logical value is the storehouse in winch speci- 
mens of articles used m the Imperial household 
for over a thousand years have been preset ved. 
I he local museum is also of considerable 
archseological interest The principal manufac- 
tures of Nara are India ink, fans, and modern 
tovs. Pop, 1898, 30,539; 1908, 32,732 

HABAKA, nfi'ni.kA' (Skt., hell) The hell of 
the Hindus. Ilie doctrine of a place for the 
bad, though not necessarily a place of torment, 
IS as old as the Veda, This resrion was one of 
bottomless darkness beneath the earth. The 


faith of the Brahmanic period and of the 
Upani shads had the same belief, and the de- 
scriptions of hell torments became fully de- 
veloped later. Mann enumerates 21 hells and 
gives a general description of the tortures which 
await the impious there The Puranas, how- 
ever, are more systematic The Vishnu-Purana, 
e g , not only names 28 such hells, but dis- 
tinctly assigns each of them to a particular 
class of sinners. Consult Lucian Scherman, 
Materialien zur (lesohiohte der mdischen 
\ iswnshtteratur (Leipzig, 1892), and E W 
Hopkins, Religions of India (Boston, 1895). 

NARAM SIN (‘Moved of Sin’) A Baby- 
lonian king of the dynasty of Akkad. He was 
long supposed to be the son of Sargon 1, the 
founder of the dynasty; but a close study of the 
list of kings published by Scheil in 1911 tends 
to render it proljable that he was the son of 
Shargaiiisharri, or Sargon Tl, the fourth king of 
the dynasty, who was apparently often confused 
with Sargon I lliough Sargon T, Manishtusu, 
and Rimiish aie called “kings of Kish,” it is 
held by many scholars that they were the first 
three rulers of the dynasty of Akkad Naram 
Sm fought with Magan in east Arabia, and with 
the Lulubians He ruled at Susa, as an Elam- 
itish inscription shtiws A statue of this King 
has lieon found north of Diarbokr. It is possible 
that he made a raid on Cyprus His features 
are purely Semitic According to Nabunaid, he 
reigned 3200 years before hia time, i c , c.3750 
D c Some scholars have doubted the accuracy 
of tins statement, assuming either a textual 
error for 2200, a calculation based on the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, eacli degree being 
reckoned at 100 years instead of 72, or a fancy 
of the ancient ehronologists. In view of the 
long lists of kings for these remote periods, 
with altogether probable regnal years attached, 
it would seem moat methodical to accept tenta- 
tively the date assigned by Nabunaid’s scribes 
See Babylonia. Consult Sehcil, in Comtes 
rendus de VArad^m^e dcs Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, pp 606 ff. (Pans, 1911). Poebel, in 
Ouentalisehe Literaturzeitunq, xv, 481 ff (Leip- 
zig, 1912) , Ed Meyer, ihsehiehte des Alter- 
turns, 1 , 2 (3d ed., Stuttgart, 1913) 

NARANJO, na-rhn'Hrt. A ruined city of the 
Maya Indians in the Peten region of Guatemala, 
not far from the boundary of British Honduras. 
Over 30 monoliths bearing sculptured figures 
and dates aie found at this site None of the 
structures has b(*en excavated, but enormous 
pyramids arranged aioiind courts served as 
foundations for a great series of religious and 
civil buildings The dated monuments furnish 
important evidence on ancient Mavan history. 
The city flourished about 500 a d. Consult ; T. 
Maler, “Explorations in the Department of 
Peten, Guatemala,” in Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum of imerwan Archceology and Ethnology, 
vol IV (Cambridge, 1908) , S G Morlev, “The 
Iiiseriptitms at Naranjo, Northern Guatemala,” 
in American Anthropologist, vol xi (Washing- 
ton, 1909) ; H. J. Spinden, “Maya Art,” in 
Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of Ameriecm 
Archreoloqy and Ethnology, vol. vi (Cambridge, 
1913) 

NARAOIA, n5r'fi,-oi'a. One of the remark- 
able genera of fossil branchiopod crustaceans 
recentlv discovered by Walcott in the Middle 
Cambrian shale (Stephen formation) of British 
Columbia It has two nearly equal carapaces, 
the one c'^vering the cephalic and the other the 
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thoracic region, and a large number of legs. See 
Stephen Formation. 

K ABB ABA, ntlr-biid'A. A river of India. 
See Nerbudda. 

NABBO. See Narbonne. 

NABBOltTNE, nitr'bftn' (Lat. Narho) A 
town in the Department of Aude in south 
France, situated 6 miles from the Mediterranean 
and 37 miles east of Carcassonne ( Map : France, 
S., H o) The town is divided into old and 
new quarters by the Robine Canal. The streets 
of the former present a poor appearance The 
church of St. Just was in olden times the 
cathedral It is an imposing though uncom- 
pleted structure, begun in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and exhibiting many of the most daring 
ideas of the Gothic. Th(‘ Gothic hotel de ville 
IS a ‘creation of Viollet-le-Duc. It houses the 
Narbonne Museum with paintings and ceramics 
Narbonne has a hydrogiaphieal school, a semi- 
nary, a college, and a public library of 15,000 
volumes. Its industries include coopering and 
distilling establishments It produces verdigris, 
candles, tiles, potteiy, dyes, hoops, mosaic work, 
tools, and leather ' It deals in wine, grain, 
honey, oil, salt, and sulphur. Its honey is 
famous, and its red wine is peculiar to the 
district It has a chamber of agriculture and 
an flpnological station, the latter established in 
1894 The town is on a branch of the impor- 
tant Canal dii Midi About 11 miles to the 
south is the poit La Nouvellc, at the end of 
the Narbonne Canal It is the harbor for Nar- 
bonne and has some* manufactories Pop , 
1901, 28,852, 1011, 28,173 Narho became Ro- 
man in 110 lie It was at the time one of the 
leading poits of the Mediterranean, and well 
known for its beauty and attractions as a city. 
\aibo Uaitms, as it was called, was the capital 
of the Provincia Romana and later of Gallia 
Narboncnsis In 413 it passed under the sway 
of the Visigoths, and about 720 it fell into the 
liands of the Saiacens, from whom it passed 
into the possession of the Franks in 759 The 
Mseoiints of Nai bonne became hereditaiy feuda- 
toiies of the French crown in 1080 In 1447 
Viscount William III sold Narbonne to the 
house of Foix, and in 1507 the fief was united 
with the French crown Late in the Middle 
Ages tlie harbor of Narbonne became practically 
filled 11 ]) and the town began to decline 

NABBBOUGH, mir'liru. Sir John (1 (>40-88) . 
An English admiial and explorer In 1070 he 
made a notable voyage thiough the Strait of 
AJagellan and up the CJiilean coast He greatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Solebay 
in 1072, and was knighted by King Chailes IT 
and made real admiral in 1673 The following 
> ear he sailt^d in command of a squadron to the 
Mediterianean, wdiere he distinguished himself 
by scattering the pirates of Tripoli and Algiers. 
In 1080-87 he was commissioner of the navy, 
and in the latter year sailed to the West Indies 
in command of a squadron, and died there of 
fever while supci intending the investigation of 
a sunken treasure ship. He was buried at sea 
ofV Santo Domingo. 

NABCEINE, nai'sS-Tn. See Alkaloids. 

NABCIS^SXTS (Lat. from Gk. H^dpKiaaroSf Aar* 
ki 8808 , fiotn vdpKT}, narJxCf torpor. The flower 
has narcotic properties) According to Ovid, 
Metamorphoses^ iii, 341-510, the son of the river 
god Gephissus and of the nymph Li nope of 
Thespiai in Bmotia. He was a youth of extraor- 
dinary beauty, but refused all suitors, includ- 
VoL. XVI.— 37 


ing Echo (q.v.). They prayed to Nemesis for 
vengeance, and she caused Narcissus to see his 
own image in a forest spring. Enamored of 
this, he pined away in hopeless love beside the 
stream. From his body sprang the flower nar- 
cissus, which for a little while is mirrored in 
the waters and then fades. The story, which 
seems to be of Alexandrian origin, is told with 
variations by other late Greek and Roman 
writers; it is a counterpart to the stories of 
Adonis (q.v.), Linus (q.v.), and Hyacinthus 
(q.v.). Consult C. M. Gayley, The Cla^sw 
Myths tn English Literature and in Art (2d 
ed , Boston, 1911) The bronze statuette in 
Naples, commonly called Narcissus, really repre- 
sents the youthful Dionysus. 

NABCISSIJS. A genus of beautiful bulbous 
plants of the family Amaryllidacea?, with nar- 
row^ leaves and usually white or yellow flowers. 
The species are natives of southern Europe, 
northern Africa, and the temperate parts of 
Asia. Many are cultivated in gardens for the 
sake of their beautiful and often flagrant 
flowers, which in general appear early m the 
season Some of them arc knowm by the names 
of daffodil and jonquil. The different species 



a, poet’tj naremsuB {N arcinmot poeticus) , b, jonquil (Aar- 
cissus jonqitilla), c, trumpet danodil (Narcissus pseudanar- 

CtSSUtf) 

aic naturally separated into two divisions — 
those bearing but one fiow'cr on a scape and 
those bearing more than one. The poeCs nar- 
cissus (Narcissus poeticus) is perhaps the best 
knowm and most popular species. It is a hardy 
plant and bears white fragrant flowers. The 
jonquil (Narcissus jonquilla) bears from two to 
five very fragrant golden-yellow blossoms on a 
scape. This species is employed in the manu- 
facture of perfumes. Narcissus tazetta is the 
narcissus of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
and is now^ largely grown as a forcing-house 
plant Tliere are munerous varieties of this 
species with white, yellow, single and double 
flowers. Narcissus pseudo-narcissus is com* 
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monly called dalfodil or trumpet daffodil The 
plants are ordinarily propag^ated by offset bulbs 
which are produced on the bulb These usually 
flower the second year after planting See 
Jonquil, Colored Plate of Amaryllidaom , 
and cut in article Corona 

liTAiRCOTnECS (Gk. papKoriKdf, narJxOtiLos^ 
benumbing, from vapKov.^, narkoun, to benumb, 
from i^dpKTj, narkdf torpoi , connected with OHCf. 
snerharif to draw together, AS sruar, Eng 
snare). Remedies which, in modcMate doses, 
lessen the action of the neivous system Their 
full operation is sleep or coma Opium (qv ) 
is the type from which most descnjitions of this 
class of medicines ha\e been drawn, but, al- 
though most narcotics moie or less losemble 
opium in their action, almost every one pie- 
sents some peculiarity in the wa.v in which it 
affects the system. These niodieim's ore pri- 
marily stimulating, especially when given in 
small or moderate doses, but this stage of their 
action IS comparatively short, and when the 
dose is large the excitement is scaietdy per- 
ceptible. Their pov^er of inducing sh'ep has 
procured for them the names of liypnotics and 
soporifics; nhile many of them are termed ano- 
dynes, fiom tlieir possc^ssing the property of 
alleviating pain Next to opium and the t^eiieial 
ansesthetics, hyosc\> ainus, Indian hemp, and 
chloral may be regaided as tlie most important 
narcotics Cocaine should also be iiiclmh'd in 
the lisjb of narcotics. Of late years a nunilier 
of coal-tar derivatives have been introduced, 
such as siilphonal, trional, and veronal, winch 
are taking the place, to some extent, of the 
older remedies 

It has been already mentioned that there are 
differences in the mode of operation of the 
different members of this class. Alcohol, c g , 
in sufficient doses produces intoxication; bella- 
donna, delirium, opium contracts the pupil ef 
the eye, hyoseyanms dilates it Each diug 
affects the organism in its own peculiar w^ay, 
and a description of its special (qualities will b<* 
found in the articdc demoted to it. 

Narcotics aie usually administered with the 
view either of inducing sleep oi of allo\ialing 
pain 01 spasm. As, howev(*r, their action is 
much modifi(‘d by a variety, of circumstance's — 
such as age, idiosyiieiasy, and prolonged use — 
they sliould be administered with extieme cau- 
tion and only under competent adviee But tlie 
effects produced by tliese narcotics have be- 
come so gencrallv knowm that many persons 
have availed tlieniselves of these diugs, espe- 
cially morphine and codeine, heroin, and cocaine 
The use became so widespread that sewere law’s, 
Federal as W’oll as State, were passed, pi event- 
ing the indiscriminate' sale and use of these 
drugs Forty-niuc political divisions have some 
form of cocaine legislation, and 37 have laws 
restricting the use and sale of opium and its 
derivatives. (Consult Efforts to Curb the M'is- 
use of Narcotic Dtuffs, reprint No 207 from 
the ‘Public Health Reports, Washington, 1915 ) 
'I’lie various quack medicines foi children which 
are known as carnnv/ittves, soothwQ si/rups, etc., 
contain some form of opium, and formerlv were 
a fertile cause of the great mortality that occurs 
in early life, especially among the poorer classes; 
but stringent laws hav<^ largely eliminated this 
evil. 

KAR'OOTIKE, One of the organic 

bases or alkaloids occuiTiiig in opium, in which 
rt usually exists in the proportion of fi to 8 per 


cent. It is nearly insoluble in w’ater and spar- 
ingly soluble m alcohol and ether, but dissolves 
readily in chloioform Its solutions turn the 
plane of polarized light to the left; the solu- 
tions of its salts (in the presence of free acids) 
have the opposite effect Narcotine possesses 
very slight alkaline properties; its salts do not 
readily crystallize and arc even more bitter 
than those of morphine, although the substance 
itself is almost tasteless. See Alkaloids. 

KAKB. A fragrant plant See Spikenard, 

NARDINI, mil -dcAu'^, Pin RO (1722-93). An 
Italian composer and violinist, born at Fibiana 
(Tuscany) Ue was a pupil of Tartiui (qv. ) 
and from 175.3 to 1707 v^a8 solo violinist of the 
court ciiapel at Stuttgart From 1770 till his 
death he occupied the position of court con- 
ductor at Florence He was famous for the 
absolute purity of his intonation and a beauti- 
ful singing tone His compositions consist of 
SIX concertos for violin, six violin sonatas, six 
stnng quartets, six flute trios 

NARBd, mir-d(V( Lat. Neretum) . An epis- 
copal towm in the Province of Lecce, Italy, 34 
miles south of Biindisi (Map Italy, F 4) It 
has a cathedial, an am lent castle, and old walls, 
and manufactiues wmoleii goods and tobacco 
The surrounding eountiy abounds in olive plan- 
tations and vinevards Pop (commune), 1901, 
H,3H7, 19 Jl, 10,5(37 

NAR'DUS (Lat, nard, from Gk pdpSos, fiom 
Pors nardj fioin Skt nafada, Indian spikenaid) 
A g(‘nus of one species of grass {Naidus 
stnefa), often called matgrass, a puiplisli peren- 
nial growing in tufts characteristic of diy ele- 
vated situations in Euiopc, Australia, etc. It 
has little or no feeding value. 

NARES, narz, Sir George Strong (1831- 
1915) A British Arctic explorer, born at 
Danostowui, Scotland He entered the nav’'y in 
1840 and went on the Resolute in the Arctic 
expedition of 1852 In 1872-74 he commanded 
the famous ChaUrn<jer exiiodition, engaged in 
deep-sea ('xploration In 1875, in command of 
the Alert and Dtsrorrrif, ho sol out on a polar 
expedition, and pioceeding ii]) Smith Sound he 
reached with tlu' Alert the parallel of 82° 27', 
the faithest north any ship had then goru' Mark- 
ham, his hentimant, went on sledges in 1870 as iar 
as 8.3° 20', anothoi ri'cord at tlie tunc Another 
lieutenant, Aldricli, extended tlie coasts of Giiii- 
ni'll l.and 220 miles to the west, while Beaumont 
reaclu'd St George Fiord in Greenland and 
sighted Cape Biitannia An outhieak of scurvy 
obliged the return of the expedition in 1876 
In this year Nares was made I\ C B In 1878 
Nares surveyed Magellan Strait and parts of 
the Pacific He seived as piofi'^sional officer of 
the Board of Trade (1879-90), during this 
period being made vice admiral (1892), and in 
1002 became acting conaervatoj of the riv’er 
Mersey He WTote* Reports ov Ocean found- 
ings and Temperature (1874-75) ; Official Re- 
port of the Arctic Expedition (1870) , Narra- 
tive of a Voyage to the Polar fea (1878) Con- 
sult Algetic Expedition, 1875-76 Report of the 
Committee of Enguiry (London, 1877) 

NARES, Robert (17)3-1829). An English 
philologist, born at York. After studying at 
Christ Chill ch, Oxford, he took orders, and from 
1798 until his death w^as canon of Lichfield As 
critic, essayist, and theologian he held a high 
rank among the writers of his time With the 
Rev. William Beloe he founded the British Critic 
in 1793. Among his many publications should 
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be mentioned: Elements of Orthoepy (1784); 
Chronologtqal Vietv of the Prophecies Relating 
to the Christian Church (1805) ; A Glossary of 
WordSf Phrases, Names, and Allusions , . in 
the Works of English Authois (1822), which 
is by far his most important work 

NABEW, na'i^f. A iiver of west Russia, 
rising in the Govemment of Giodno. It Hows 
westward, foiming pait of the boundary of Po- 
land, and joins the Bug 19 miles north of 
Warsaw Its length is 271 miles, 212 of which 
are navigable 1 he Augiistowo Canal connects 
it with the Niemen. 

NARIlJO, na-re'ny6. A maritime department 
of Colombia, located in the soiitliwestern part 
of the country It is bounded by the Depart- 
ment of Caiica on the noith, the Tntendemy of 
Oaqueta on the east, Ecuador on tin* south and 
west, and the Pacific ()c(‘an on the west "fhe 
department \v‘<i& establisiied in 1904- and has an 
area of 11,580 Mpiare miles It is composed 
of three nearly equal regions — the western, be- 
twetui the Pacific and the Western Cordillera, 
the (entral, between the Western and Central 
Coidilleras, and the eastern, cast of tlie Cimtral 
Cordillera. The western region is and and un- 
cultivated and is inhabited by wliites and 
iK'groch Ihe mitral region is fertile, produc- 
ing sugar cane, cacao, rice, potatoes, corn, 
W’heat. and barley Tw'o-thiids of the inhabi- 
tants are white and the leniaindei Indians 
The eastern region is undevelop(*d, and is in- 
habited mainly by natives, many of whom are 
uncivilized Agricultuie and stock raising are 
the chief occupations. Gold mining is carried 
on, especially in the W6\st Tliere are inanu- 
factures of Panama hats and of slioes The de- 
jDartment has 510 mih^s of railway and numer- 
ous good highways Pop, 1912, 292,535 
Capital, Pasto (qv) A large portion of the 
territory assigned to this depaitnnuit by Colom- 
bia IS still in disjuite with Eeuadoi 

NARINO, Aisjonto (1705-1828). A Colom- 
bian politician, 1)07 n in Bogotfi In 1795 he 
translated and published The Rujhts of Man, 
for W’hich he was arrested and deported to 
Spain He escaped to Fiance and England, 
wheie lie came in contact with Sd de Miianda 
(qv), returning to New' Granada in 1797 
During the revolutionaiy movement he ad- 
vocated a centralized goveiunient and Avas 
named Dictator by Congress in 1811 Tie strug- 
gled against the Fe(h*ralists, but was defeated 
by CongiesB, wdnch had espoused this .cause. 
Nanfio thereupon resigned, but was leinstated 
l»y the citizens of the capital and was again 
proclaimed Dictator (September, 1812) Civil 
W'ai broke out, Narifio was defeated, and then 
came to terms woth Congiess in order to repel 
the forces of the new Viceroy, Marshal Mon- 
talvo (1813) Having resigned the dictator- 
ship, he w'as placed in command of Hie Patriot 
army. Suf'cessful at first, he met reveises, his 
armv was scattered, and he w^aa taken prisoner 
and sent in irons to Spain (1814) 

NABITI, mlr'n^. An episcopal town in the 
ProAunce of Perugia, Ttalv, on the Nera, 1180 
feet above tlie sen and 45 miles north of Rome 
(Map: Italy, D 3) Ruins of a massive maible 
bridge built by Augustus and of a very ancient 
aqueduct are still to 1)(‘ seen Narni has lieen 
the seat of a liishopric since 3(i0, its cathedral 
of St. JuA’’enalis dates from the tliirteenth cen- 
tury Other buildings include old churches 
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1 dating from the ninth to the fifteenth century, 
f the castle, now' used as a prison, old houses, and 
f the town hall with a finely sculptured facade. 
i Calcium, leather, rubber, and olive oil are pro- 
i duced, Narni, the ancient Nequinum, was 
colonized by the Romans about 300 B c. The 
Emperor Nerva Avas born here. Pop. (com- 
j murie), 1901. 12,725, 1911, 12,943 

l^ABO, nn'r6. A town in the Province of 
f Giigenti, Kicily, situated at an altitude of 1945 
j feet above Hie river Naro, 12 miles east of 
3 Girgenti (Map Italy, DO) It has a six- 
teenth-century castle of the Cliiaramonti and 
, remains of catacombs, grottoes, aqueducts, and 
. other antiquities Theie are large sulphur pits 
near Ija'^ Pop (commune), 1901, 12, 806; 1911, 
: 13,802* 

, . WAB'BAGAN'SET. A former leading Al- 

goiKjUian tribe of New England, occupying most 
^ of the tenitory along the Avestern shore of the 
j bay of the same name, in Rhode Island, and 
elaiming doniinioii over several smallei tribes of 
t])(‘ interior and the islands, including Long 
\ Island They befriended Roger Williams, and 
, through Ins influcnci* refused to join in the 
Pequot War. In King Philipps War the Nar- 
r raganaet took a leading part under their chief 
Oanonicus In the celchrated ^‘Swamp Fight” 
they lost neail> 1000 in killed and prisoners. 
’ Canonicus himaidf was killed soon afterw^ard. 
Those aaIio suriendered at the (dose of tlie war 
AA'cre settled among Hieii former tiibutarics, the 
Niantic (qv ), the aaIioIc body thenceforth being 
^ knoAAn as Narraganset Tlnuc Avere but IG in- 
I dh'iduals in 1910 See Mottegan 
* NABBAGAETSETT BAY. An inlet of the 
Atlantic Clean, (extending into Rhode Island 
(Map Rhode Island, C 3) It is about 26 
miles long, from its entrance to its noith ex- 
tremity (the mouth of the Piovidence liiver), 
^ and about 4^4 miles w'ide at its mouth, Avhile 
its niaximmn Avultli is about 8 miles It re- 
ceives tlie Avaters of seveial small rivers, such 
as tlie Taunton, and the XhxAA'tuxet, and contains 
t* a numbei of islands, of Avhich Rhode Island 
, (qv), Piudence, and Conanicut (qA'. ) are the 

3 largest At the head of the bay lies the eity of 
, PioAideiice, and NoAAport is situated near its 
i entiaiice, on the east shore Consult E M. 
Bacon, Nanaqansett Ban (New York, 1904) 
NABBAGANSETT PIEB. A noted water- 
s ing place in Washington Co , R 1,9 miles from 
Kingston Station, AA'heie a bianch line connects 
i with the New York, Ncav HaAon, and Hartford 
Railioad (Map Rhode Island, C 4) It is 
1 delightfully situated near the mouth of Narra- 
1 gaiihctt Bay and has a fine beach and splendid 
1 dmes Among other attractions of th(' resort 
X aie its scenery, Narragansett Heights in par- 
1 ticular commanding an extended view, and the 
beautifully colored rocks in the vicinity, which 
are picturesque also in form. There are a num- 
t bci of handsome summer residences and many 

8 hotels Pop (Narragansett District), 1900, 
r 1523; 1910, 1250 The first settler came to this 

neighborhood about 1G75, and in 1815 the pier 
p from which the place takes its name w'as built 

9 It was not until after 1876, Avhen a railroad 
e was completed to this point, tliat ‘‘the Pier” 
e became a favorite summer re-sort. N(‘ar by, in 
t December, 1675, General Winslow, at tlio head 
1 of 1000 ('oloniats, defeated the Narraganset Tn- 
1 dians, of Avhom 300 Avere kill(‘d and about 600 
- captured, Avhile the w'hites lost 80 killed and 150 
s wounded. 
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HABBENSCHIFF^ niir'rcn-shlf, Das (Ger., 
The Ship of Fools). The most celebiated woik 
of Sebastian Brant (qv.). 

NABSES, ndr's^z (c.477-<3.572) . A celebrated 
eunuch statesman and general of tlio Byzantine 
Empire He was an Armenian by birth and may 
have been sold as a slave in childhood. He rose 
by successive steps to the post of grand cham- 
berlain to the Emperor eJustmiau In 532 he 
aided in suppressing the Nika not Jn 538 ho 
was sent to Italy to act in conceit with Beli- 
sarius (qv) in the war against the Goths. 
After gaining some successes Naises came into 
conflict witli Belisanus and uas recalled to 
Constantinople in 539 After Belisanus had 
been recalled Narses was apjioiiited, in 551, to 
tlie chief command in Ital,>. Near Tagina in 
552, after a desperate engagement, the (loths 
were totally defeated and their King, Totila, 
slam Tn the following year Te)a (qv ) was 
defeated near Sorrento. Narses took possession 
of Rome, and completely extinguished tlie (Rithic 
power in Italy He was appointt*d prefect of 
Italy in 554. He fixed his court at Ravenna, 
and continued till tlie death of eTustinian in 565 
to administer the afl’airs of Italy with vigor and 
ability The only blot on the character of his 
administration is the avarice with which he is 
charged by his contemporaries. Uis exactions 
pressed heavily on the exhausted resources of 
the population, though their seventy mu} be in 
some degree palliated by the splendor and 
utility of the public works on whicli lu* partly 
expended the public revenues Tht‘ Romans, 
on the accession of Justin, complained of the 
exactions of Naises, and Ik* v\as retailed He 
18 accused of intriguing with Alhoin, King of 
the Lombards, to incite an invasion of Italy 
Ihis account is improbable, and is not men- 
tioned by any contenipoiary Consult- J B, 
Buiy, Later Roman Empire, v-ol i (New York, 
1889) , Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and her In- 
vaders, vols iv, V (Oxfoid, 1885, 1895), Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, edited by J B Bury, vols iv, v (Lon- 
don, 1898) , Cambridge Medieval lli'^tovy, vol ii 
(New York, 1913) Sec Genus, Justinian 

MTAB'THEX (Lat, from CJk. vapOr}^, nai'thex, 
casket, a sort of tall, hollow -stalked, pithy, 
umbelliferous plant) A vestibule to a basilica 
or church, usually extending across tlie entrance 
end, either just inside oi outside the entrance 
and facade The term is used esi>eciallv of 
Early Christian and Byzantine aicliitectuie, the 
corresponding part ii/ the West being usually 
callc‘d portico or jiorch There weie sometimes 
an inner narthex, forming an integral iioition of 
the inteiior, witliin the main facade, and an 
outer narthex. attached to the outside of the 
fa^’ade, or with a separate fa^-adc. The outer 
narthex sometimes formed one of the ai cades 
surrounding the atrium See Atrium , Basil- 
ica , CJiuKcn 

NABX7SZEWICZ, nii'roTi-shrCvich, Adam 
Stanislaw (1733-90) A Polish historian and 
poet, born at Pinsk, Lithuania He joined the 
Jesuits in 1748 and vv-^as sent by them to France 
to complete his education. On Ins return he 
became professor of Latin at tin* Vilna 
Academy. A second journey through France, 
Germany, and Italy secured for him the director- 
ship of the Collegium Nobiliuni at Warsaw 
Prince Czartoryski introduced him to King 
Stanislas Augustus, and the two became in- 
separable. After the suppression of the Jesuit 


Order he became Bishop, first of Smolensk and 
then of Lutsk He died at Janow, Galicia 
Ills chief work, Bistor'ij of tJic Polish yation 
(fi vols., 1780-86, new ed., 1859-60), was the 
first scientific treatise of its kind. It is the 
lesult of a critical collation of original docu- 
ments 111 the Polish and foreign archives, and 
deals wuth the period previous to 1386 A firm 
believer in the monarehieal form of government, 
h<‘ aimed in his history to warn liis countrymen 
against their nai row -minded egotism and the 
lawlessness and arbitrariness of the nobility 
'I hese ideas are foreefully expressed in a poem 
jmblished in pamphlet form, \ oiccs of the Dead. 
He also wrote a Life of Chodhcniez (qv). 
(1781) and a History of the Crimea ( 1787) 
The Idylls (highly sentimental and declama- 
tory) and Satires are the best knowm of his 
poetic productions, collected as Lyrica (War- 
saw, 1778 and repeatedly). 

NABVA, nar'va. A town, formeily an Es- 
thonian fortress, in the Government of St 
Petersburg, Russia, situated on the left bank 
of the river Nardva, about 100 miles w(*8t- 
Houthw-est of St Peteisburg (Map Russia, C 
3). The town has several Lutheran and Greek 
chinches. The cathedral contains a fine collec- 
tion of crosses and crucifixes Naiva has a 
sev eii teen th -century town hall, an old castle, 
two Gymnasia, a theatre, and a numbei of 
technical schools attached to the extensive cot- 
ton and woolen mills in the vicinity. Theie is 
a eonsiderahh* trade m cotton and liimbei Pop , 
1897, 16,577, 1911, 21,478, Geimans, Esths, and 
Russians d'ho town was founded by tin* Danes 
in the thiiteeiith eentuiy, and, after being held 
lor a sliort time by the Russians, passed to 
Sweden in 1581 TIere, on Nov 30, 1700, an 
aimy of about 40,000 Russians under Peter the 
Gieat was completely defeated by some 8000 
Swedes under diaries XII In 1704 Peter the 
Great made himself master of the town 

NAB VAC An, nar'va-k.in' A town of north 
Luzon, Philippines, m the Province of llocog 
Sur (Map Philippine Islands, C 2) It is 
situated on the mam road, a short distance from 
tlie coast and about 13 miles southeast of Vigan. 
Pop, 1903, 19,575 

NABVAeZ, nai-va'Ath, PAnfilo dk (c 1480- 
1528). A Spanish soldier and conquistador 
He was horn in Valladolid, came to America 
about 1498, and became lieutenant to the Gov- 
(‘1 nor of Guha, Velazquez. In 1520 Narviiez was 
sent vyith a body of soldiers to reduce Coit^^s, 
then in Mexico to submission Landing at San 
Juan de Uda, lie was surptised one dark night 
(May, 1520) and seized in his camp by a party 
under CorU^s himself, who then persuaded the 
soldiers to join in the eonquest of Mexico After 
about tw'o years of imprisonment at Vera Cruz, 
Narvaez was permitted to return to Spain. 
Theie he secured permission to conquer and 
govern the territory from Florida to the Rio 
de Palmas (Pfinuco River) He sailed from 
San Liicar, June 17, 1527, with a fleet carrying 
600 colonists and soldiers, priests, and negro 
slaves, wdth a few" women Stopping at Santo 
Domingo foi hoises and supplies, about a 
quarter of his men deserted in order to join in 
the exodus towards Mexico and Peru. Thence 
lie went to Santiago de Cuba, where he passed 
the winter, and on Feb 20, 1528, he set sail 
for Florida On April 14 he anchiired near a 
hay, which he named Bahia de la Cruz (vari- 
ously identified with Clearwater Bay, Tampa 
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Bay, and Appalachee Bay) On account of the 
poor condition of the country Narvaez, with 
300 men, set out May 1 to march through the 
country, while the ve^ssels were to follow the 
shore as far as the harbor of Pfinuco Hope- 
lessly misled by Indian guides, lost in the 
tangled morasses, hungry and footsore, helpless 
against the harrying, pestering attacks of un- 
seen natives, the Spaniards struggled along 
across the country and finally reached a little 
haibor on Appalachee Bay, which Narvaez 
named Bahfa do Caballos Here from scanty 
materials they constructed five rude boats, in 
which the 242 survivors embarked on September 
22 to follow^ the coast w^estward. When passing 
tlie Mississippi the boats were driven to sea by 
the current and tw'o of them were lost. A 
storm arose and Narvaez disappeared The 
survivors of the two remaining boats w'ere cast 
ashore on an island outside Matagorda Bay 

(November G) For the fate of the survivors, 
see Ni'taez C veeza de Vaca, Alvar C'onsulf 
J (1. Shea, The CathoJic Church in the United 
Stateft (2 vols , New^ Yoik, 1890-92) , Woodbury 
Lowery, Hpamsh Settlements' luithin the Present 
Limits of the United States, J51S-15G1 (ib, 

1901), Fi (1 Bourne, Siiain in America (ib, 

1907), Alvai Nfifiez Cabeza de Vaca, “Rela- 

ciOn,” in J. F. .Tam(‘son (ed. ), Original Xana- 
twes of Karlij American History, vol ii (ib, 
1907) 

NARVAEZ, Ram6n MarIa, Duke of Valen- 
cia (1800-08) A Spanisli geiieial and states- 
man, born at Loja in Andalusia In eaiU \outh 
he fought in the war of libmation against the 
Fiencli and in 1822 acted witli the Liberals and 
conti iliiited to the sufipression of the revolt in 
the Royal (Liards He withdrew’ to Lo)a m 
1823 upon the triumph of the Fo'actionary paity, 
and lived there in retiieiiKMit until the death of 
Ferdinand VII in 1833 He was engaged in the 
Basque Piovinees in 1834, then coiiinianded a 
division under Kspaitero, and in November, 
1830, routed the Larli^t leadin', (lomez, near 
Arcos In 1838 he eleannl the Distiict of La 
Mancha of brigands, and was apjiointed, in 
1840, eajitain geiieial of Old Castile and general 
in chief of the army of leserve He took pait 
in the insurrection against Fspartero tliat broke 
out at Seville in 1840, but was compelled to flee 
to Fiance He succeeded in 1843 in bunging 
about tile overthrow of the goveiiiinent of Kspar- 
tero, and w’as made* President of the Council 
and field marshal, and w'as crimted a giandee of 
vSpain of the first class and Duke of Valencia in 
1845 He entered upon a tlioroughly reaction- 
ary policy and revised the Liberal constitution 
of 1837 Petty insurrections broke out, wdindi 
the rigoious soldier-statesman iepreast*d with an 
iron hand But his dictatorial manners alien- 
ated even his personal friends, and his ministry 
was o\erthrow’n (Feb 10, 1840) After serving 
as special Ambassador at the French court he 
leturiied to ])ower in 1847, but soon afterward 
qiiarieled with Queen Christina, and retiied 
from office m 1851. In 185(5, on the overthrow 
of tlie O'Donnell ministry, lie again became 
President of the Council Intrigues of the couit 
compelled his resignation in 1857 Once more 
ill power in 1864, he W’as succeeded m the fol- 
lowing year by O’Donnell, with whom he sup- 
pressed, in 18*06, a military revolt in Madrid 
H(‘ su])]danted O’Donnell in the same year, and, 
desjute the efforts of O’Donnell and Prim, re- 
tained power until his death, April 23, 1868. 


Consult. Mazade, Les r&oolutions d’Espagne 
{ Paris, 1 869 ) ; Prosper M6rim6e, Lettrea d Pa^ 
mzzi (ib., 1881); Hermann Baumgarten, 

Geaehichte Spamens von Anapruch der franzo- 
aischen Revolution his auf unaere Tage (Leipzig, 
1865-71) ; Antonio Pirala, Hiatona contem- 
pordnea (Madrid, 1871-79) 

NARVIK^ ndrMk A town on the west coast 
of Norway, at the inner end of Ofotfjord, sur- 
rounded by beautiful woods and lofty moun- 
tains, Avith a large, deep harbor The town 
dates from 1892, when it became the western 
terminal, the most northern railroad terminal 
in the w^orld, for Lulefi Ofoten Railroad, opened 
1902 to carry the huge quantities of iron ore 
from northern Sweden to the Atlantic coast. The 
export of Swedish iron ore from Narvik, mainly 
in Sw’odish ships, w’as, in 1911, 2,460,415 tons, 
in 1914, 3,000,000 tons Through the Ofoten 
Railroad it has connections w ith the railroads ol 
Sweden A Narvik-Tromso railroad is planned 
The town has steamship connections with other 
coast towns It exports fresh fish to Sw^eden, 
and has schools and newspapers. Pop., 1898, 
50, 1010, 4643 

NAR'WHAL, nHr'wul (from Swed., Dan 
naihial, Icel nahialr, probably from Icel nar, 
coipse + Juah, wliale, so called from the pale 



SKULL OF NARWHAL 

The lower jaw has been removed, and the view is of the 
root of the mouth, whujh has been partlv cut away to ^how 
the deep insertion of the root of the tusk (on the left-liand 
Bide) and the aliortive tootli on the nglit-liand side of the 
upper jaw 

coloi of the skin) A cetacean of the family 
Ihdugida*, resembling the white whale in form 
and in the w’ant of a dorsal fin, but remarkably 
(haiactcri/ed by having no teeth except tw’o in 
tlie upper jaw% sup])Osed to b(‘ canines, one and 
occasionally both of which (in the male) de- 
velop into spirally twisted straight tusks pass- 
ing througii the upper lip and projecting like 
horns in front When, as usually, only one 
IS so produced, it is ahvays the left one Only 
one species is know’ii {Monodon monoceros) , of 
Arctic seas, where narwhals are often seen in 
gn^at numbers among the ice fields and in the 
creeks and bays, always active and playful A 
mature narwhal is geneially about 15 feet in 
l(*rigth, besides the tusk, which is from 6 to 10 
feet long. The tusk is hollow nearly to the 
point, and is spirally grooved. Its use is rather 
coniectured than known , it is probably a weapon 
of defense, but it mav also be used for breaking 
thin ice in order to breathe, and for killing fish 
The remains of skates and other flatfish have 
been found in the stomach of a narwhal, and it 
IS not easy to imagine how a toothless animal, 
with rather small lips, could capture and swal- 
low such prey unless the formidable tusk were 
first employed. Cephalopod inollusks, however, 
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are believed to constitute a principal part of 
the food. The narwhal is pursued by the Eskimo 
for food and for the sake of its blubber, with 
which the whole body is inv(*sted to the thick- 
ness of about 3 inches, weighing neaily half a 
ton and yielding a largt? amount of excellent 
oil. The tusks are also valuable, as they are 
denser, harder, and whiter than ivory. The 
kings of Denmark have long poshessed a magnifi- 
cent throne of this mateiial, pres(‘rved in the 
castle of Rosenberg. Great iiK'ditinal virtues 
were formerh ascribed to the tusks Ihe animal 
has been calh*d the sea uiueoin 

NA'SAL CATARRH. See biiiNiTis 
NASAL DISEASE. See Nose, Diseases of 
NASAL INDEX. Son Index. 

NASALS (Fr., Sp , Poitug nasal, It. nasaJc, 
adapted from ML. nasahs, of the nose, Lat 
nasus, nose). A name applied to consonant 
sounds, such as ui, n, whose quality is alfeeted 
by the deflection of the breath fiom the oral to 
the nasal passages Th(‘ voice is made to fiass 
through the nose by ndaxatioii or drofiping of 
the palatal veil that shuts it off from tlie 
pharynx When th(‘ nasal sound is uttered with 
complete elosure of the oral passage, it is called 
a nasal stop or click 01 mute, or mrist fre- 
quently a nasal mmely, such as English n, m, 
or ng, uttered in th(‘ month })omlion8 of d, h, g 
respeetividy Tli(*re may be in a language as 
many such sounds as there are positions of the 
mute cloHUie Jn Sanskrit, eg, as man)' as 
fi\e kinds of nasals have b(*en noted In Eng- 
lish, Fiencli, or G<‘rman, phoneticians distin- 
guish four classes of these sounds the hae/x or 
1 clar nasal, of which the place of artieulatioii 
is th(' middle of the soft palate, except befoie 
the front vowels, vheii it is farther foinard, 
between the soft and hard palate It is written 
ng 01 in English and German, thus, finger, 
thinlx , large, dvnJxcn^ Wliilo 111 French it is not 
recognized an in(l(‘p('nd<mt sound, tliere is a 
palatal nasal forimnl faither back tliaii ih(‘ line 
betveeii the hard and soft palate which is veiy 
similar to it, thus, nU/tirr, Cologne This is 
called the front or palatal nasal The stoppage 
of the teeth or daital nasal is the same as for 
d or t in the tliiee languages mentioned Tims, 
English hint, manner; Geiman ncin, ncmicn , 
French nenf, bonne In Ficncli, however, wlnui 
final and befoie a consonant, the n, together 
vith the preci'ding vowel, indicates a nasal 
vowel, i.e , it is uttered 111 the same jiosition of 
the mouth organs as a vowel, thus, un Tliese 
Flench nasal voxels, of which four are usually 
indicated (aw, on, in, iin), an* distinguished 
fiorn similar vov\els in other langmages by the 
fact that the velum or soft jialate is but slightly 
relaxed dining the emission of the sound The 
Portuguese nasals, wiitten d, do, de, de, am, em, 
tm, om, urn, are all produced in tlie position of 
vowels. Finally, the bp or labial nasal is ut- 
tere*d in the bilabial position of b, p in English, 
Geiman, and French, tlius, English mg, summci ; 
German niexn, kommen, French man, bldmer. 
In French again it may hav(* tlu* value of a 
nasal vowel, as in emmena All of thesi* nasals 
may be voiceless, especially Iiefoie a voiceless 
sound, as in English length, sneer, lamp Nasal 
semivowels may also be, produc'd in <‘i*rtain jiosi- 
tions. The entire utterance may even be ren- 
dered more or less nasal by an habitual drop- 
ping of the palatal veil This is noticeable in 
certain pronunciations of English in America 
and Spanish m Spam It is popularly known 


as the nasal twang. Consult: Jean Kousseloti 
Principes de phonditquc expdnmentale (2 vols., 
Pans, 1901-08); K. A Vidtor, Elements of 
Phonetics, English, French, and German, trans- 
lated by Rippmanri (London, 1910) ; Walter 
Rippmann, The Sounds of Spoken English (ib., 
1910) ; Roudet, Elements de phondHque 
general e (Pans, 1910) ; P E. Passy, Les sons 
du frunx:a\8 (ib, 1913). See Mutes. 

NAS'ARwE'ANS. According to Epiphaniua, 
a riewish sect, living in Galaaditis, Baainitis, 
and the legion beyond the Jordan, which existed 
befoie Christ and did not know Chi 1 st. It has 
been supposed by some scholars tliat Epiphanius 
either hims(‘lf assumed a distinction between 
these sectniies and the Nazaiaiaiis (q.v ) which 
in reality did not exist or that he misunder- 
stood a passage in Apollinans of Laodicea. 
But there seems to be no convincing reason for 
thinking of a confusion on the part of Epi- 
jdiannis The recent discovmy of the Jewish 
s(‘et of the C'ovenaiiteis of Damascus (see 
Zadokttes) shows tliat in the same region 
where the Nasaraans are said to have lived 
there were dissenting bodies of tlie kind de- 
serib(‘d. In fact, the emphasis u])on the hope 
of a Messiah fiom Israel and Aaron, not from 
Judah and David (see Messiah), may have 
given rise to a Jessica 11 sect, insisting upon the 
oiigin of the Messiah in the branch fiom the 
roots of Jesse (Isa xi 1), and the Hebrew 
uoid foi “brancld^ [nesn ) is likely to have 
fuiuished tlie name Nasal aans. Consult Gustav 
Jloeimicke, i>a,s* JndcnrJn istr'iitum tin ersten und 
smeitcn Jahihnndcrts (Berlin, 1908), and 
Selimidtke, Eeut Entersvehungen zu den juden- 
christUchen Evangclun (ib, iOlS) 

NAS'BY, Petroleum V(esuvius). The pseu- 
donym of tlie Aiuenean humorist David Ross 
Locke ((jv ) 

NASCAPI, iias'ca-pe, or NASCAPEE. Tlie 
most nurtlH*asti'ily ti ibe of the Algonquian stock 
((JV.), (X'lUpying the iiiteiior highland region 
of Qu(*bec and Labiadoi, iioitliwaid almost to 
Uiigava Bay They aie closely allied by iiiter- 
maiiiage with the Moiitagnais (qv ) and tiade 
at the same stations along the 8t. Lawrence 
They depend entiiely upon hunting and fishing 
foi subsisti'nee and aie still but little changed 
fiom their pnmitive condition They are sup- 
posed to nuinher altogetlioi about 3200 souls 
Consult L M Tiunei, 111 Bureau of American 
Ethnologg, Eleventh Annual lieport (Washing- 
ton, 1894) 

NAS^'CENT STATE (fiom Lat rmscens, pres, 
p of nas'ci, to be bom), stains nasccndi The 
state in which a chemical element exists at the 
instant of its liberation fiom a (*ompound The 
reacting capacity of an element in the nascent 
state IS fai greater than in the ordinary state, 
i.e., some time after it has been liberated For 
example, in tin* gaseous state hydrogen has no 
action upon ordinary aldehyde, but when sodium 
amalgam is brought in contact with an aqueous 
solution of akb'livde, the latter combines diiwtly 
with the nascent hydrogen, yielding ordinary 
alcohol According to most authors, liascent 
hydrogen is made up of single atoms, while 
gaseous hydrogen is made up of molecules, 
each of which consists of two atoms Others 
believe that nascent hydrogen is nothing but 
highly compressed gaseous hydrogen, for, as a 
matter of fact, it has been shown that highly 
comprt*s8ed hydrogen is capable of acting in many 
lespects like nascent hydrogen, and it can also 
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be Bhown that hydrogen is chemically lil^erated 
with considerable piessurc. Similar remaiks ap- 
ply also to other elements in the nascent state. 

NASCIMENTO, nils'8$-mrin't<^. Francisco 
Mangel do (17*34-1811)) A Portuguese poet 
and a secular priest Summoned to ap[)ear be- 
fore the Inquisition because of eeitain heterodox 
practices, he fled to Holland and tlnai to France, 
where be spent the rest of bis life While in 
Portugal, Nascimento formed with some seeeders 
from the Arcadia a counter poetical academy 
(the Grupo da Ribena das Naos), whose mem- 
bers obseived the Aicadian system of taking 
pseudonyms, so that he is knovMi as Niceno and 
Filinto Elysio. At rtiris (1817-19) and at 
Lisbon (22 vols., 183()-40) theie ajjpeaied tw^o 
separate editions of his Obras comp! (‘t as, neitlier 
of which IS really complete, but the latter ot 
which is the more iisetul Consult Innocencio 
da Silva, Dwvwnano Inbliogt apbtco J*ortaguci, 
^ols. li, ix (Lislum, 1858, 1870) , Pereira da 
Sil\a, Filtnto Elysio e a (-aa ( pora (Rio, 1801) ; 
Theophilo Piaga, Filwto Eltisio (Oporto, 1891) 

NASE'BERHy. See Ci'i-wixo (Am 

NASEBY, niiz/ln A parisli of Isoithampton- 
shiie, Engkind, 12 miles east by noitli ot Kugbv 
Pop, under 750 It gives its name to the de- 
cisive action of the Civil \\ ai b(*tw(‘en Chailes 
I and th(‘ Pailiamentaiy ainiy under Fairfax 
and Cinmwell, wdi cli took jilace heie June 11, 
1045 4 he New ^lodel aimy of the Parliamen- 

tanans, nimibeiing about 13,000 men, totally 
def('at(Ml nearly 10 000 Kovalists, about 1000 of 
the latter weie killed, and 5000 weie taken 
prisoners, neaily all the Royalist arms and 
amniunition wei(‘ also cajitured 

NASH, Aunfr (1710-80) An American ofTi- 
cial, brotlu'r of Clen Francis Nash (qv ) He 
was bom in Piu’ce Edwaid Co, \a, but re- 
moved to Nortii Caiolina, was admiU<‘d to the 
bar, and gained a laig(‘ luactiee He lepre- 
sented Newliein in the Fust PioViiicial C in- 
gress held in that tov\n in 1774, and the next 
year was a niembei of the Piovincial Council 
lie was a membei of th(‘ body which framed the 
State constitution in 1770 and was the Speaker 
of the first House of ('onnnons the next >eai 
Tn 1780 he wuis elected the second Goveinoi of 
the State Ills administiation was stoimy, as 
the Legihlatiiie gave most of his poweis to a 
board of wai, and he si^rved but one y<‘ar. In 
1782 and 1785 he repiesented Jones County in 
tlie Li'gislatuie and was elected by tliat body a 
delegate to the (Continental Congiefas in 1782 84 
and 1785 80 

NASH, CiJARirs William (1848- ) A 

Canadian oinithologist, born in tin* County of 
Sussex, England, and educated at the Slioreham 
Giammar School and in the island of Jersey 
He went to (hmada, studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the Manitoba bar (1883), but in 1899 
ent(‘red the De])aitment of Agricultuio, Ontario, 
and was ap])ointed lectuiei on biology by the 
Farmers’ Instimte Bureau Besides solving as 
associate editor of tbe Farmwq Woild, be pub- 
lislied Ihids of the Harden, Wild Foul of 
Ontario; Chech List Birds of Ontario; Game 
Fishes of Oniamo, Humming Birds of Onlnrio; 
and many oHier similar woiks, also Buds of 
Ontario tn Relation to Agriculture (1898; 3d 
ed 1904) 

NASH, Francis (1720-77). An American 
soldier, born in Prince Edward Co., Va. At An 
early age he removed to Orange (3o , N C In 
177 i he seived as a captain under Governor 


Tr3’'on in the campaign against the Regulatorf 
{ q V. ) . He was a inembei of the Assembly in 
1771 and from 1773 to 1775. He was also a 
member of the Provincial Congress of 1775 and 
by it was commissioned lieutenant colonel of 
the Fust North CJarolina Regiment in Soptembej* 
and promoted to be colonel April 22, 1776. This 
legimeiit became a part of the Continental line, 
and in Fehruaiy, 1777, he was made brigadier 
genet al. At Germantown liis brigade, which 
wa.s intended to form pait of the reserve, par- 
ticipated in sonit* of the hottest fighting of the 
day (Jcneial Nash was mortally w'ounded by a 
cannon ball and was buried at Kulpsville. 

NASH, Hlxry Sylvlsier (1854-1912) An 
Amciican Pioti'stant Episcopal theologian, born 
in Ohio H(‘ graduatixl from Harvard Univer- 
sity m 1878. At the Episcopal 'Jheological 
Fehool, Cambridge, wheie he graduated in 1881, 
lie held the chan of liteiature and interpreta- 
tion of the New' Testament fioni 1884 to his 
death His puhlieatioiis iiielude The Oenesta 
if the Bocinl Conscience ( 1897), Ethics and 
Rvnlation (1899), The History of the Higher 
Cntuisin of the Rcio Testament (1900, new ed., 
1900), The Honing Life (1908). 

NASH, Sir John (1752-1835) An English 
arelnteet, hoin m London. He was a pupil of 
Fii Robmt 'iayloi After some years spent in 
building speculations be began practice in Lon- 
don in 1702 and speedily rose to eminence He 
designed numerous mansions, but is chiefly 
eehdrrated in connection with the great street 
improvements in I^ondon, especially in the 
]\1aryleboiie legiou, which he helped to trans- 
f 'rin into Regent's Park Regent Street, Hay- 
inaiket Theatre, Langliam Place Church, Park 

ui re, the tei'aces in Regent's Park, and 
Biickin'diaiu Palace (recently altere'd) are 
suecniieiis of his designs The pavilion at 
JMighton IS another of Ins w’orks He died at 
Fast C)W(vs, Isle of Wight, Mav 13, 1835. 

NASH, Joseph (1809-78). An English water- 
color p.iiiiter and litliogiapher, born at Great 
Mailow% Bnckinghamsbire He studied archi- 
teetuie iHidiu’ the older Pugin and contributed 
diawings to t]i<‘ latter’s Pans and its Environs. 
He IS ])rinci pally known liy his water colors 
and Iilhigrapha illustrating’ late Gothic domes- 
tic aiehitectuie and interiors His publications 
include Arihitecturc of the Middle Ages (18.38) 
and Mansions of England in the Olden Time 
(18.39-49, Tievv ed , 1906) His accurate drafts- 
niaiiHliip and his knowledge of composition and 
of tbc vahu* of liglit and shade have caused 
these woiks to be greatly priz(*d by architects 
The figures introduced to’ illustrate the costumes 
and habits of tbe ])eriod add gieatly to their 
Intel (*st. He also did a senes of views of Wind- 
sor Castle Tlieio aie numerous sketches by 
him m the Soutli Txensington Museum 

NASH, Kk'hard (1674-1762) An English 
eoc’cty b'ader, bettiT known ns Beau Nash, born 
at Swansea In 1002 he entered Jesus College, 
(Oxford, but he left before finish mg his course 
and, after a ver^ brief career in the army, en- 
tered as a student of law at the Inner Temple 
in 1603. There he quickly became conspicuous 
for bis good manners, bis taste in dress, and his 
high Inung His income being insufficient to 
meet his demands, he eked it out bv gambling 
and by performing for large wagers such risque 
exploits as riding naked through a village on a 
eow It was the former occupation that in 1705 
took him to Bath, then newly become a fashion- 
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able watering place. Here was his opportunity. 
Bath was then a rude little village filled to 
overfiowing with fashionable people who were 
compelled to pay extravagant rates for miser- 
able lodgings, whose only dancing place was the 
bowling green, and whose card and tea rooms 
were canvas tents. Nash set himself to change 
all this, and in a short time he had succeeded 
not only in building an assembly house, in 
procuring decent lodgings, and in reducing the 
insolent sedan-chair men to humih.ty, but also 
in making himself the social autocrat of the 
))lace. He drew up a set of rules which were 
enforced on liigh and low, he practically abol- 
ished dueling, and he even assumed the duty 
of improving the country roads in the neigh- 
borhood. During these years his income, prin- 
cipally derived from his partnership in gambling 
houses and his own skill as a gamester, w’as 
large, and he lived in a style befitting “the King 
of Bath.” But in 1740 gambling came under 
the ban of the law, and, though Nash managed 
for a time to evade yielding obedience, new 
regulations in 1745 left him practically without 
resources In tliis plight the town, which owed 
so much to him, came to his rescue with a pen- 
sion of ilO a month, and on this he lived until 
hiH death Nash owed but little of his popular- 
ity to physical attraction, for, according to 
Ooldsmith,' he was large and clumsy, and his 
features were “harsh, strong, and peculiarly 
irregular ” But he did have “assiduity, flattery, 
fine clothes, and as much wit as the ladies he 
addressed ” Consult Goldsmith, Life of Richard 
\a4ih (London, 1702), and Clare Jerrold, Beaux 
and the Dandies (New York, 1910). 

NASH, Thomas (1567-1601). An English 
author, born at Lowestoft, Suffolk, in 1567. He 
graduated B A. from St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, m 1586, traveled in France and Italy, 
settled in London as an author in 1588, and 
died obscurely in 1601. Ilis first publication 
was a sharp review of the state of letters, pr(‘- 
fixed to Greene’s McnapJwn (1589) It was 
followed by a pamphlet in similar vein entitled 
Aimtoime of Absurdities (1589) Nash now 
entered the Martin Marprelate controversy 
(qv ), writing abusive satires on the Puritans 
He also \iolently attacked Gabriel Harvey in 
II a/ve until you to i^affion Walden (1596) Of 
more general interest are his satirical sketches 
of contemporary manners Bierce Pennilesse, 
his Supplication to the Dwell (1592) , The Ter- 
rors of the Night (1594) , Lenten Stuff (1599) , 
the picaresque no\el called The Unfortunate 
Traveler j or Jack Wilton (1594) lliis last 
work was the sternest piece of realism that had 
yet appeared in English fiction. Nash also 
%Mote a comedy entitled Summei's Last Will 
and Testament (printed 1600) and had a hand 
with ^farlowe in The Tragedy of Queen Dido 
(printed 1594). Nash was given to outright 
speech and sarcastic mirth. He was well read 
and a\owed himself the disciple of Pietro 
Aretino He also knew Brant’s Narrenschiff 
and the works of Rabelais, a flavor of which is 
perceptible in him, as well as English poets, 
such as Surrey and’ Spenser. Tzaak Walton 
aptly described Nash as “the master of a scoffing, 
satirical, and merry jien.” Consult his Com- 
plete Work 8 f edited by Grosart (6 vols , London, 
1883-85). 

NASHUA, nash'Cl-a. An important manu- 
facturing city and the county seat of Hillsboro 
Co., N. H., 40 miles northwest of Boston, Mass., 


on the Nashua River, near its junction with the 
Merrimac, and on several divisions of the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad (Map: New Hampshire, 
G 8). It has a public library, a United States 
Fish Hatchery, Memorial and St. Joseph’s hos- 
pitals, the Hunt Home, Nashua Sanitarium, 
fine courthouse and post-office buildings, and a 
park system comprising 200 acres A canal, 3 
miles long, 60 feet wide, and 8 feet deep, leading 
from the Nashua River, furnishes excellent 
water power for large cotton mills The manu- 
factures include iron and steel, stationary en- 
gines, edge tools, furniture, cotton goods, cards 
and glazed paper, shoes, Refrigerators, ice-cream 
freezers, registers, sash, doors, and blinds, kits 
and caskets, overalls, boxes, saddlery and hard- 
ware, shears and clippers, etc Nashua is also 
the distributing centre for a large agricultural 
district A modified form of commission gov- 
ernment \vas adopted in 1914. Pop., 1900, 23,- 
898; 1910, 20 005; 1914 (U. S est ) , 20,901. 
Settled in 1055, Nashua was mcorpoi ated as the 
township of Dunstable by Massachusetts in 
1673, was reincorporated by New Hampshire in 
1740, received its present name m 1830, and 
W'as chartered as a city in 1853 Consult E E. 
Parker, History of the City of Nashua, N U. 
(Nashua, 1897). 

NASHVILLE. The capital of Tennessee, and 
next to ^Templiib its largest city, and the county 
seat of Davidson County, on the Cumberland 
River (mainly on the left l)ank), 233 miles east- 
northv'ast of Memphis and 186 miles south by 
west of Louisville, Ky , on the Louisville and 
Nashville, the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St 
Louis, and the Tennessee Central railroads 
(Map‘ Tennessee, D 2). It has an aiea of 
about 18 2 square miles and is legularly laid 
out on giadually rising ground, which reaches an 
elevation of (>50 feet above sea level Tlnu'e are 
two electric mterurban railways Macadam, bit- 
ulithic, and woodim blocks are very laigely 
used in the pavement of streets, about 190 out 
of a total of 275 miles being laid with these 
materials 3 here are a number of handsome 
struetuies Tlie State capitol, situated on a 
lull, cost $1,500,000 and is the most imposing 
building in the city. Tli(‘ grounds contain the 
tomb of James K Polk and a statue of Andrew 
Jackson Among other notable public edifices 
are the United States government building, the 
courthouse, the city hall, the Tennessee School 
for the Blind, the Galloway Memorial Hospital, 
St Thomas’s Hospital, the vState penitentiary, 
and the Parthenon. The Tennessee Industrial 
School and tlie Tennessee Reformatory for 
Boys are at Nashville, and about 6 miles away 
is the State lunatic asylum The Hermitage, 
of historic interest as the home of Andrew Jack- 
son, is some 10 miles to the east The national 
cemetery, a short distance north of the city, 
has 16,643 graves, 4711 of unknown dead. 

Nashville is one of the most prominent educa- 
tional centres in the South It is tlie seat of 
Vanderbilt University (q.v.) ; Peabody College 
for Teachers (q.v.) , Knapp School of Farm 
Life; Meharry Medical College (colored); Wal- 
den University (Methodist Episcopal), opened 
in 1866 (colored) , Fisk University (q.v ) (col- 
ored) ; Roger Williams University (Baptist), 
opened in 1865 (colored) ; Boscobei College, for 
women (Baptist), opened in 1889, Ward-Bel- 
inont College, for women ( Presbyterian ) , opened 
in 1865; St Cecilia Academy, for wmmen, 
founded in 1860 ( Catholic ) ; and Buford Col- 
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lege for Women, opened in 1900. The State 
lib^rary comprises 40,000 volumes, and Watkins 
Institute, the repository of the collections of the 
State Historical Society, has the Howard Li- 
brary of 10,000 volumes and conducts a large 
night school The Carnegie Library consists of 
94,000 volumes Nashville ranks second in the 
State as an industiial city, its 584 manufactur- 
ing establishments in 1915 having an aggregate 
capital of $41,000,000 and a production valued 
at $45,000,000 First in importance is the man- 
ufacture of floiii and grist-raill products, the 
city being the chief centre of this industry m 
Teiinessi'e There are also large printing and 
publishing houses and extensive manufactories 
of lumber and planing-mill pioducts, stoves, 
clothing, tobacco, boots and shoes, fertilizers, 
(*tc. Nashville controls a large trade in lumber, 
cotton, grain, and manufactured goods and, as 
the distributing centre for a considerable area, 
has impoitant wholesale interests in groceries, 
dry goods, drugs, and boots and shoes 

The goveinmeiit, under the charter of 1913, 
18 vested in a commission of five members, who 
are elected for a teim of four years, two are 
elected at one time, and the other thiee are 
chosen t\\o years later The commission has 
administrative and legislative powers This 
body also selects the members of boards which 
govern liospitals, charities, and schools, and the 
tax assessor and city attorney The judge of 
the city couit is elected by the people The 
city’s budget cannot exceed the amount of 
re\enue collected during the preceding year 
Nashville spent in 1914, in maintenance and 
opeiation, about $2,300,000, the principal items 
of expeiidifure being $498,091 for education, 
$277, ()97 for water works, $172,730 for tlie po- 
lice department, $170,470 for the fire depart- 
ment, and $198,000 for inteiest on the debt In 
addition to the ordinary expenses tliere was 
expended out of procmls of sales of bonds and 
special assc'ssnicnts $705,000 for permanent 
improvements, new parks, streets, sidewalks, 
etc. The water w^orks are owned by the mu- 
nicipalitv, were built in 1832, and rebuilt m 
1880. The system now comprises 197 miles of 
mams. Tlicie is a municipal electric-light plant. 
Pop, 1830, 5500, 1850, 10,105, 1870, 25,865; 
1890, 76,108, 1900, 80,865, 1910, 110,364, in- 
cluding 2993 persons of foreign birth and 36,523 
negioes; 1914 (U 8. est ), 114,899. 

Nashville w^as first settled in 1780 by a com- 
pany of pioiK’crs h'd by James llobertson and, 
in honor of Gov Abner Nash of North Carolina, 
was called Nashborough until 1784, when it w^as 
ineoiporated as a town under its present name. 
Throughout its early years the settlement w'as 
almost continually harassed by the Indians, and 
on April 2, 1783, a largo body of Cberokees made 
a detiTmined but unsuccessful attack Nash- 
ville was charteied as a city in 1800, w'as the 
seat of the State Legislature in 1812-15 and 
again from 1820 to 1843, and became the per- 
manent State capital in 1843 It was occupied 
by a Federal army in 1802 and in 1864 was the 
scene of a hotly contested battle (See Nash- 
VTTXE, Battle of). Many well-known men, in- 
cluding Andrew Jackson, James K Polk, Gen. 
Sam Houston, and Thomas H Benton, made 
Nashville their home for the whole or a part of 
tlieir lives Consult L. P. Powell (ed ), Histono 
Towns of the Southern States (New York, 1900), 
and L. P. Elliot, HaHy Exstory of Nashville 
(Nashville, 1911). 


NASHVILLE, Battle of. A battle of the 
Civil War in America, fought south of Nashville, 
Tenn., Dec. 15 and 16, 1864, between a Fed- 
eral army in the command of Gen George H, 
Thomas and the Army of Tennessee under Gen. 
John B. Hood. 

When General Hood evacuatexl Atlanta early in 
September, he moved west into Alabama, hoping 
to draw General Sherman after him and carry 
the war back into Tennessee. General Sherman, 
however, sent General Thomas and a part of his 
army to oppose General Hood, while he under- 
took the March to the Sea. General Thomas 
proceeded to Nashville and assembled the Fourth 
Corps of the Army of the Cumberland under 
General Wood, the Twenty-third Corps, Array of 
the Ohio, under General Schofield, the First and 
Third Divisions, Armv of the Tennessee, under 
Gen. A. J. Smith, a provisional division includ- 
ing two brigades of colored troops under Gem 
J. B. Steedman, and the cavalry corps under Gen. 
James H Wilson, about 55,000 in all General 
Hood advancing northward into Tennessee was 
repulsed at Franklin, November 30, by General 
Schofield, who at once retired within the in- 
trencbments at Nashville On December 2 Gen- 
eral Hood appeared before Nashville and offered 
battle General Thomas, feeling that his array 
was not sufficiently unified, delayed, though or- 
dered to fight at once by the authorities at Wash- 
ington r3n December 15 he advanced from his 
intrenchments. Ihe cavalry was placed upon 
tlie right of a great curve, the Sixteenth Corps 
next, tlie Fourth Corps was the centre and the 
pivot, the Twenty-third Corps, as a reserve, was 
to the left, and the Provisional Division was at 
the extreme left. General Steedman attacked 
Cheatham’s corps on the Confederate right, but 
was repulsed, but Gen. S. D. Lee in the centre 
and General Stewart on the left were driven 
back and some unfinished works captured Late 
in the day General Schofield with the Twenty- 
third Corps was moved to the Federal right 
During the night General Hood formed Cheat- 
ham’s corps on the left No change was made 
in the Federal disposition. On the morning of 
December 16 the Fourth Corps made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on Overton’s Hill on the Confed- 
erate right, but Cleburne’s old division wavS 
transferred from the left to strengthen the right 
General McArthur, of the Sixteenth Corps, as- 
saulted General Bate’s division on the Confeder- 
ate left and pierced the line At this moment 
some of Hatch’s cavalry, which had made a long 
detour, attacked the Confederate rear, and soon 
the retreat became a rout along the whole line. 
General Forrest with the Confederate cavalry 
came up and covered the rear. General Hood 
with the fragments of his army retreated across 
the Tennessee River, and on Jan. 14, 1865, asked 
to be relieved from command The Federal 
troops actually engaged numbered about 45,000, 
the Confederate about 25,000. The Federal forces 
lost in killed, wounded, and missing 3057 The 
Confederate losses in killed and wounded were 
not given, but 4462 were taken prisoners. Con- 
sult J. W. De Peyster, NashvxUey the Decisive 
Battle of the Rebellion (New York, 1876) ; Hood, 
Advance and Retreat (New Orleans, 1880) , J. 
D. Cox, March to the Sea (New York, 1882) ; 
Johnson and Buel (eds.), Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War ( ib., 1887 ) ; Steele, A merican 
Campaigns (Washington, 1909) 

NASHVILLE, University of. An institu- 
tion of learning, now out of existence It 
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donated its grounds and buildings to Peabody 
College for Teachois (qv. ) 

NASIK, nd'sik, or NASSICK. The capital 
of a district of the same name, Bomhav, British 
Indik, on the Godavari River, 95 miles northeast 
of Bomhav (Map India, B 5) Owing to its 
proximity to Trimhak, 19 miles distant, the 
source of the sacred flodavari, Naaik is one of 
the holy towns of India, and rivals Benares as 
a place of j)ilgrimage It is the chief s^'at of 
Brahmanism in tlie Deeean, housing 1300 Biah- 
man piiests and their families The town is 
built on both sides of the iivei, the portion on 
tlic right hank, divided into the old and the new 
town, being spread over tlnoo hills, Panehwati, 
on the left bank, connected by a bridge, contains 
the prineijial features of interest '1 he rivei is 
hneii with temples, shrines, and ghats fot devo- 
tional ablutions, Tlie dwellings are mounted 
on stone piers and are more than oidiiianly 
substantial. Nasik is the chief seat of the cop- 
per and brass industry m the province and is 
noted for its artistic productions; it has also 
hand manufactures of cotton and pa pm Four 
and a lialf miles to the south ai(‘ the eidehrated 
Lena Caves, situated in a conical hill, about 450 
feet from its havse They were excjavated probably 
in the second or third century ad, and contain 
several riidelv sculjitured figures, the leading 
ones representing Buddha The town is the* 
Nasiea of Ptolemy It was long the capital of 
a Mahiatta principality Pop, 1901, 21,490, 
1011, 33,4(13 

NASMYTH, mVsmlth, James (1H08-00) A 
Scottish engiuc^ei and inventor Tie was born 
at Edinburgh, where he received Ins education at 
the high school, the school of arts, and the uni- 
versity. As a youtli ho was an exp(*rt mechanic* 
and constiucted models of steam engines and 
other macliinorv. In 1820 lie became assistant 
to Henry Maudslev, a London engineer, fiom 
whom he derived muc*h useful kuowl(‘dge and ex- 
perience In 1834 ho began the manufacture of 
machine tools at Maiieh(»ster, where his l)UBmc‘ss 
rapidly ini'i eased and developed into the well- 
known Bridgewater Foundry In 1830 he in- 
vented tlie 8tc*am hammer, which he improved 
from time to time He was also the inventoi of 
many important machine tools, including a hv- 
draulic punch and a steam pile' driver, and he 
was tlie first to piopose tlie use of a suhm(*ig(*d 
chain for towing boats on rivers and canals and 
of chilled east-lion shot In addition to his 
work as a meehanieal engineer he was mueh in- 
tiwested in astronomy and made many ohscwva- 
tions with reflecting teleHeop<‘s whicdi were (*on- 
structed and mounted aeeoiding to liis ideas 
His aatrononueal work inchid<*s investigations 
of the surface of the sun and moon, which form 
the subieets ol several papeis wliieli were juib- 
lished in elaborate form Consult James A«> 
smyth: An iutohiog} aj>h7i, editcxl by Samuel 
Smiles (London, 18(n-62; new ed , 1895) 

NA'SO-PHAKYN'GEAL TONSIL. See Ade- 

NOIl). 

NASO^BEANS. Sea* Mand^eans. 

NASQA. See Nass 

^ NASB EP DIN, nasr M den' (1831-96). A 
shah of IVrsia. On the death of his father, 
Mohammed Mirza, Oei. 15, 1848, he ascended the 
throne At his accession lie found tlie country 
in confusion, but by the aid of liis Vi/ier, Muza 
Taki Khan, he estabhslied himself firmly and 
proceeded to carry out numerous reforms Thesi* 
plans were uufortunatelv intenupted by the new 
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Vizier, who was an enemy of all progress. 
Against the Turkomans and other neighboring 
peoples Nasr ed Dm was successful, but in 1871 
the English put a stop to wliatever thoughts of 
further conquest he may have encertainc*d by 
defining tlie houudaiies lietwcen Persia and Af- 
ghanistan The Rhah made three tours of Eu- 
rope — in 1873, 1878, and 1889 This cultured 
and well-meaiiiiig ruler intiodiiced many reforms 
into his Kingdom, and his long reign of 48 
y<*ars has but one* serious blot on it, the perse- 
cution of the Bahis Ho was assassinated May 1, 
1896, and was succeeded by his sou, Mii/affar 
ed Dm Consult Morgan and Burger, Nasr cd- 
Ihv f^rhah and das nioderne Persian (Dresden, 
1889) , James Gieenfield, Die Verfassang des 
perstsehen Htaates (Berlin, 1904) , A V W 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present (New York, 
1906) 

NASS, n;is ( propel ly Nasqa, corruptly 
Niska) S(*e Chtmesyan 

NASSAU, Ger pron mis'sou Formerly a 
German duchy, now a pait of the Prussian Prov- 
ince of Ilesse-Nassau (qv ). The districts now 
known hv the name of Nassau were anciently 
oeeupi(‘d by the Alemanni (qv) They suhse- 
qiieiitlv heeame a pait of the Frankish realm 
Aftei the ])artitK)u of tlie Caiolingiaii Empire in 
the 1 loaty of Nhudun (843) the present Nassau 
was a part of tlie Kingdom of German v and was 
meliided in the Duchv" of Fiancoriia About 1 100 
tlie (Vuint of T.aui(‘rihuig limit the eastle of Nas- 
sau. from whifh his deseendaui Walram I took 
the title of Count of Nassau about 1160 Tii the 
rniddli* of the thiiteenth eentm v Waliam’s two 
graudsoTis, Walram IT and Otlio, hecaine the 
founders of two siqiarate linos. Tilling respoe- 
tivelv in the southfTii and the uortlu'rn parts of 
the country. Tin* deseendaiits of Wall am TI con- 
tinued to rule 111 Nassau until 1866 His son 
Adolphus was King of Germany from 1202 to 
1298 His later desei'ndauls estahlished several 
sepaiatc* lines, hut hv the sucei^ssive ('xtiuetiou 
of other hiauehes the Nassau-Weilhuig familv 
was left as the sole representative m 1816 in 
1806 the territories of the lim* of Nassau-Usingen 
had been er(*eted into a duchy Tu 1836 Nassau 
]oined the Zollvorem Duke Adolplius of Nas- 
sau (1839 66) had many diflieultu's with his 
suh]oets, wlio chafed under his eouservativ^c ten- 
deiicH's Ho si(l(‘d with Austiia against Prussia 
ill 1806, with th(‘ ri'sult tliat Prussia took pos- 
session of Nassau (See Gii^rmaay ) In 1800 
the (Band Duchy of Luxemburg passed to the 
Duke of Nassau 

The vounger hue of Nassau was founded hv 
Otho 1 (died about 1292), who in the division 
with his brother received the northern part of 
the country Fiom this line have sprung the 
stadholdeis and royal sovereigns of Holland 
This piiiioi branch of the liouse ol Nassau ae- 
<|uned possession m 1541 of the Principality of 
Orange in tin* person of William the Silent, the 
great leader of the Dutch in tiieii struggle for 
indepeudeiiee, who assumed the title of Prince of 
Orange With the death of ^V^lllam III of Eng- 
land and Holland in 1702 Orange passed out of 
the housi* of Nassau, but the princely title de- 
rived from the little state was retained by his 
successors, and the reigning dynasty in the 
Nethei lands is still stvled the house of Orange. 
(\)iiBult Sehliefihake and Menzel, (Usehichte von 
^a8san (7 vols , Wiesbaden, 1865-89) 

NASSAU, mls'su The capital of the Bahama 
Islands, situated near the east end of the island 
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of New Providence (Map: West Indien, C 1) 
Owing to its salubrious climate, Nassau is a 
winter resort for invalids, ebiefly from tlie 
United States. Tlie town is well laid out and 
has fine public buiblings and a catliedral. Jt 
has a good harbor, admitting vessels drav/ing 10 
feet The people are engaged iii agncultuie and 
carry on considerable tiade in cotton, fiuit, 
spong(‘H, and salt Tt is tlie sc'at of an Anglican 
bishop Pop, 11,000, chiefly iiegio(*s Founded 
by the English in tin* sevtmteenth century, Nas- 
sau was destroyed by the EkmicIi and Spaniaids 
in 170;i, but was ri'lmilt 15 years later In 1740 
it ivas made a fortified poit, open to free trade 

NASSAU, Anoj ni oj’ S(‘e Adolph of 
NaS.saI) 

NASSAU-SIEGEN, nas'on-7e'gnb 'Toav 
Maukitz, Count and (aftei 1004) Prinie von 
(1004 -70) A Dutcli soldiei and gn\ernoi, born 
at Dillenlmrg H(‘ early distingiuslu'd himself 
in the service of TIolLuid at tlu* sieges of P>it‘da 
(1625) and Maastiicht (1032) Fiom 1030 to 
1642 he was Covernor of the Dutch possessions in 
Brazil Under his rule the eolonx was notably 
prospeious He defeated the Spanish and Por- 
tiigiK'se fleets in 1040, and continued to attack 
these poweis with varying success until his le- 
turn to Holland (1014) In 1047 he enteied the 
service of Brandenbuig, was made Cov'urior of 
(deves, and airangt'd the d'n'atv of 1(501 ))etw<‘en 
Brandenbuig and Ihigland. Placed at the liead 
of the arniv of the Aidheilands, lie defeated the 
Bishop of ^Munsti'i (1005) In 1071 he hecame 
field m.irshal, t.i'k an adive ]>ait in tin* war 
against Louis XIV in tin* Spanish Ni'therlands, 
and wais made (iovernoi of Ctn'clit (1()74) 
Consult Drieseii, Lcbm drs Fuistcn J Montz 
von ^ assan (fcn (Beilin, 18-10) 

NASSE, nas'sr, CiiitisTrAN ]*"RiLi)Ricir (1778- 
1851) A Ct'iman physnian, lioin at Bi(*h*feld 
He it'eeived his im'dnal education in Berlin and 
Halle (MD, 1800) and ptaelned in his nati\e 
town ddie yi'ars 1810 to 1815 he sjient in Cot- 
tingen, T.eipzig, Diesden, and \\’(>iinai He then 
accepted tin* ehaii of piactieal nn'duim* .it the 
Cnuersit\ of Halle ifnd was called to a simil.u 
chair at Honii in 1822 Nasse was a stioiig rep- 
lesentative ot tin* new schof)! of nn'dieine, mak- 
ing science, es])eeial]v s(n‘nlilie diagnosis in- 
stead of ])!iil()soj)hi(‘al speculation, the basis for 
therajicutiral medicine Among his in.im w )rks 
aie Lciohrn^ijtthungrn, ei( (1821), lUfnr (hn 
Beqrijf und die Mdliodc der PhysioJorpr (1820) , 
Ilamlhuch der spccicllen Thenipn (1820-38), 
IJandhiich der allgcnieirun TJ,er(tpie (1810-45), 
Die Bcfiandlung der (irmiilhshrankrn, eie 
(1844) , ^ eimischfe Schriffcrv etc (1850) , Die 
Vntcr^uchung dvs ^^ehcintodrs voin leirlUehen 
Tode (1851). 

NASSE, Erwin (1820 OO) A Cerman econ- 
omist, one of tin* most ])roimncnt leprcsenta- 
tives of the Soeialisin of tin* Cliair lie W’as 
born and educated at Bonn and b<‘came juofessor 
at Basel, at Rostock, and at Bonn (1800) From 
180{) to 1879 he was a member ol the Prussian 
Low'er House and in 1889 wois a])pointe<l to the 
TIoiise of Peers One of tlie foundeis of tlie Ver- 
ein fiir So( lalpolif ik, lie was its piesident fiom 
1874 until his d(*atb Tlis writings, w^hieh w’cre 
marked by unusual elanty of style, include’ 
Bemei knnqen nber das pi'euAsisrhe Steacrsiistcm 
(1861) : Die pi eussisrhe Bank (1800) : Ueht^r die 
mitteloHcrliehe Feldqemeinsehaft und die Em- 
hegnngcn des Id Jakrhunderfs in Enqiand 
(1869; trails, by Ouvry, 1871) , “ Agrarisebe Zu- 
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stlinde in England,” in Schrxftm des Vercins 
, ftir Eozialpohtik, vol. xxvii (Leipzig, 1884). 

‘ NAS^SICK. A town of India. See N’asik. 

NAST, T 110 MA 8 (1840-1902). An American 
. illustrator, eai icaturist, and painter Tie was 
1 born at Landau, Bavaria, Sept 27, 1840, but 
when six yeais old was brought by his parents 
, to America After 8tud;\ mg a short time with 
'J'h(‘odore Kaufman he w’as given employnjent, 
(thougli only 14 years old) as a draftsman on 
Flank Jjcshe's Illustrated Xeuspaptr He went 
to England in 1800 and then traveled to Italy 
to follow' Canbnldi, making sketclies of the w^ar, 
which appeared in the New' York Illustrated 
Xeirs, tlie Illustrated London Xeus^ and Le 
Monde JIhistrc Returning to America, Nast 
entered the service of IJaipeFs Weekhf, for 
wdiieh, during many following years, his best 
Work was done In 1802 Ins drawings of scenes 
from the Aineiican Civil War, published in 
Har]ier’s periodicals, atti acted w'ldc attention 
Pointed and scvcie and displaying an unusual 
power of individual characterization, extending 
even to articles of clotliing, Nast’s cartoons did 
mueli to break up the cor nipt Tw'oed ring and 
to 1)1 ing to aw'ift judgment public men w'ho failed 
to kc(*p faith Many of the political symbols and 
t^pes still in vogue, such as the Tammany tiger, 
the Republican elephant, and Hie Democratic 
donkc> , were originated by Nast. lie started 
the [)ul)liention of \nsfs Illustrated Almanac in 
1872, and illnstratcfl The Tnhute Booh, Nashy’s 
Htririqin' 'round the Ciiklc, and among other 
w'oiks, Dickens’s Piekinek Papns and Pictures 
from Italif Xoi only a line diattsman but a 
ch*\(‘r painti'r, rcmaikaldc for celerity and fa- 
cility of execution, Nast is known for pictures 
that sluuv a sturdy lealism and ]>OHSesH a cer- 
tain iichn<‘sa of color, hut evidence lack of tech- 
nical training \niong his chief oil paintings 
,11 e ‘‘The D('])artur'* of the Se\enth Regiment” 
(1801) ‘ 4'he (hvil War” “Lincoln's Visit to 

Ru*!im()nd”, “Head of Christ,” Metropolitan 
Museum, New' Yoik In 1891 he was called to 
tlie Pall Mall Magazine, London, ami in 1902 he 
became Ami'iiean Consul Oeiieial at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, wd'i'u* he dud Di'ceniher 7 of tlie same 
yeuT Consult \ B Paine, Thomas Xa^^t Bis 
fdviod and Ins Pidinrs (Xb'W Yoik, 1904), and 
id, fnfe and l<llejs of Thomas \nst (ib, 1910) 
NAST, WmiAM (1807-99) An Ameiican 
Methodist Episiopal clergMiian, born in Stutt 
gilt, \Abii ttcmlu'i g the son of a eouneilnr in 
tlu* Royal Tre.asiuy He graduated from the 
lTniveisit\ of Thhingen, in the same class W'ith 
DaMd Fiiednch Stiauss, came to the United 
States 111 1828, and taught at We^t Point, 
Gettyshuig, and Kenyon College. In 1835 he 
entered the Methodist ministiy, joining the 
Ohio conference He wuis appointed German 
missionary at Cincinnati and later at Colum- 
bus, founding in Hie foimer city (1838) the 
first G(*rman society ever formed in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church Dr Nast founded also and 
edited from 1841 to 1892 Dei ehristhehe Apolo- 
qete, the official organ of the German Metho- 
dists. later editi'd by his son Dr A J Nast 
The beginnings of the work of the Methodist 
EpiM’opal church in Germany may he traced 
diroctlv to an official visit he made to his native 
land in 1844. He was a member of a number 
of General Conferences. Besides translating 
into German Wesley’s Sermons and the Metho- 
dist Discipline and* the Ritual, he was the au- 
thor of The Greek Verb (1835), Die iufgabe 
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der ohrvstUchsn Kxrche in neuenzehnten Jahr^ 
htmdert (1857), A Commentary on Matthew 
and Mark, English and German (1864), An 
Introduction to the Gospel Records (1806); 
The Larger Catechism, English and German 
(1869); /)wj Ideiner Katechismus fur die dent- 
schen Ocmetndcn der Bischoflichen Methodisten 
Kirchen, English and Swedish (1870) 

NASTITR'TIUM:. Sec Cress, TROP,®OLtrM. 

NA'SUA. See Coati. 

WATA. See Niata. 

JTATAL, na-tal'. A colony of Gieat Britain 
on the southeast coast of Africa, an original 
province of the Union of South Africa, hounded 
by the Transvaal Province, Portuguese East 
Africa, the Indian Ocean, Capo of Good Hope 
Province, Basutoland, and the Oiaiige Tree 
State Province ( Map • Cape of Good Hope, K 7 ) 
Its area, including Zululand and the portion 
of Transvaal annexed in 1002, is 35,200 8(|uare 
miles 

Topography. Natal occupies a part of the 
seaward slope of the great South African pla- 
teau, which falls in a scries of terraced esc.up- 
merits running parallel with the coast around 
the southern end of the continent fiom the 
mouth of the Orange on the west to that of the 
Limpopo on the i^ast. The ranges culniinat(‘ in 
the Drakensberg (qv ), which forms the iiatuial 
boundary of the great inland plateau The 
a\erage height of the Drakensberg is 9000 feet, 
and its highest point in Natal, the* MonUgne 
aux Souices, has an altitude of 11,155 feet. 
Below the last iidge of the escarpment is a low 
coastal plain which widi'iis northward, when* it 
contains a series of large, shallow lagoons, of 
which the largest is Lake St Lucia, 55 miles 
long and 10 miles wide Natal is watered by 
numerous peimanent rivers of great \oluirie, but, 
owing to the enormous fall of 8000 to 9000 b'ct 
in less than 300 miles, they are all violent moun- 
tain torrents falling in a series of cataracts to 
the 8i‘a The largest is the Tugela 

Climate. The annual precipitation, falling 
under the influence of the southeast trades blow- 
ing over the warm waters of Mozamlmpie Chan- 
nel, along the coast, is about 44 inches, while 
in the eh‘vated interior it is niiuh heaviei hi 
regard to tempeiature Natal piesents a seri(*a 
of climatic /ones, from the subtiopical (oastal 
legion with a mean teraperatuie of 68° to the 
frigid highland legion The foimer, howeviT, 
IS tempered by cool southeast storms and the 
latter by the hot wunds from the interioi 

Flora. The flora is characterized in genmal 
by lichness and \ariety, due to the diversity of 
{'limates. In tin* coastal r(*gion w'e find the 
tropical cuphoihias. bamlioo, cotton, indigo, 
sugar cane, coffee, fig, and coconut, in the mid- 
dle zone the common European ceieals, fruits, 
and vegetables, while higher up aie good pasture 
lands 

Fauna. Nearly all the large wild animals 
which formerly overran the country have disap- 
peared Snakes are still found near the coast, 
including the python, the puff adder, and the 
venomous cobra 

Hinerals. Although coal is the only notable 
mining product, Natal is reported to be rich in 
mineral resources. Among the minerals known 
to occur are asbestos, copper, gold, iron, argentif- 
erous lead, tin, fire clay, graphite, and gypsum. 
There aie extensive coal measures around the 
head streams of the Tugela. The output of coal 
in 1911 and 1912 lespeetively w'as 2 679,551 tons 


(valued at £725,448) and 2,765,068 tons 
(£771,755). The gold output in 1911 was 1706 
ounces (valued at £7246) and, in 1912, 1242 
ounces (£5276) 

Agriculture and Stock Baising. Much of 
the piovinei* is well adapted foi either agiicul- 
ture or grazing In 1911 there were 481,807 
morgen under cultivation (one morgen ~ 2 11654 
acres) Tin* census of tliat year returned the 
number of workers on farms at 80,825, including 
6944 male and 2352 female whites, 35,958 male 
and 9541 female South African natives, and 
19,618 male and 6412 female persons of other 
coloied races The leading crop is corn, which 
constitutes the staple food of the natives. In 
the year 1910-11 the yield of corn was 1,805,745 
minds (of 200 pounds), Kafir corn, 594,132, 
wheat, 7231, peas and beans, 44,087, and, in 
muids of 150 pounds, oats, 43,639, sweet pota- 
toes, 285,905, potatoes, 202,641. On the coast 
and in Zululand then* aie large sugar and tea 
plantations. In 1910-11 the production of sugar 
cane for feed was 36,458 tons, sugar cane for 
HUgai, 1.095,034 tons, sugai, 79,633 tons, mo- 
lasses, 5,078,600 pounds, rum, 46,733 gallons, 
tea, 5,007,091 pounds In 1911 theie w^ere 
75,567 hoises, 15,602 mules, 28,018 asses, 456,- 
087 cattle, 1,519,258 sheep, 989,274 goats, 110,- 
332 swuiie, and 4111 ostriches Pastoial pro- 
duction in pounds, according to census leturns, 
foi th(‘ U‘ni ended Apiil 30, 1911 wmol, 4,811,- 
315, molijui, 186,178, ostrich feathcis, 2573, 
butter, 1,518,593, cream, 1,068,456. cheese, 
15,746, honey, 2149 

Commerce and Communications. A large 
foreign tiade jiasses through the poit ot Dur- 
ban, including transit trade wuth the Orange 
Flee State and the Transvaal The chief ex- 
ports include wool, sugai, hides and skins, tea, 
coal, corn, and watth* bark The leading im- 
poits are machinery and othi'r non and st<*el 
goods, cotton, and apparel Since the estahlish- 
nient of the Union separate trade returns have 
not been made for tlie provinces, but, as most 
of the foieign trade passes thiougii Durban, the 
figures for that port aio of inteiest Total im- 
ports at Duilian in 1!)10 and 1912 respectiv(‘ly, 
£11,493,136 and £12,021,140, total exports, 
£4,327,784 and £5,123,478. Of the imports of 
merchandise to thi* Union of South Africa in 
1912, 30 8 ])ei cent is ciedited t«) Durban, and 
of the expmts of meichandisi* 7 9 pei cent In 
lespect of impoits Durlian is the first port of 
South Africa, while in lespect of cx])()rt8 Cape 
9'owii IS fai m the h'ad (76 6 jier cent 111 1912) 

At the end of 1912 there were 5800 miles of 
main roads The province has rail communica- 
tion with the Tiansvaal and wuth the Orange 
Free State and thence with tlie Cape Province 
A Natal line ciosses the Cape bordei into 
Griqualand East, hut does not connect with the 
C-ape system. The railw'ays are of 3 feet, 6 
inches gauge Upon the establishment of the 
Union the state railways were merged into one 
system, the South African Kailwavs, under the 
control of the Union government The total 
open mileage of this system at the end of 1912 
W'as 7848, of which i053 miles, or 13 14 per 
cent, WTre in Natal In addition Natal had 50 
miles of private railway. Railway building in 
Natal began in 1878, w'hen 27 miles wore con- 
structed The mileage increased to 307 in 1890, 
570 in 1900, 999 in 1910, and 1053 in 1912 
What is known as the Natal Division of the 
South African Railways comprised 1111 miles 
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at the end of 1912. The capital cost of this 
division was £15,283,929 (per open mile, £13,- 
757) ; earnings in 1912, £2,617,297, working ex- 
penses, £1,661,230, excess of eainings, £956,067, 
interest on capital, £513,988, profit after pay- 
ment of interest, £442,079 At the end of 1912 
the Durban municipal trauiways had a length 
of 19.82 mijes and the I’letermaritzburg munic- 
ipal tramways 8.25 miles. In 1912 theie were 
249 telegraph olhces in Natal, with 2165 miles 
of line and 6314 miles of wire, telephone wire, 
6638 miles. 

Government. Natal was annexed to Cape 
Colony in 1844, but in tlie following year was 
placed under separate government In 1856 it 
was erected into a separate colony, with par- 
tially representative government, and in 1893 re- 
s[)onhible govinnnient was intiodiiced Zululand 
was annexed at the end of 1897, and at tlie be- 
ginning of ]!)03 the districts of Uticcht Viyheid, 
Paiilpietcrsbuigh, and Ngotslic, formcily belong- 
ing to the Tiansvaal, were annexed. On May 31, 
1910, the colony became an oiiginal piovincc of 
the Union of South Afriea The legislative 
power of the piovince is vested in the lepresen- 
tative Piovineial Council (25 nicrabcis), elected 
for thi(‘c yi‘aih Its action is subject to the 
veto of the Governoi -GeniTal in Conned ICxee- 
utive authority rests with an (‘xecutive com- 
rnitt(*e, consisting of an administrator, appointed 
for five }eais by the Governoi -Gernnul in Coun- 
cil, and foui nimiiheis electc'd by the Provincial 
Council Of th(‘ 130 nKmdx'rs of the House of 
Assemidy at Cape down, 17 lepiesent Natal 
I*ro\inei<il nweniie consists of a subsidy votisl 
by the Soutli Afiuaii Pailiameiit and certain 
leveiiues transfeired 01 assigned by the Union 
goveinment 3 h(‘ seat of th(' provincial govein- 
jiK'iit IS l*i(‘t(*i in<u it/lmrg 

Education. The 1911 census returned the 
following degiei's of education — pel sons aide to 
lead and wiite whites, 43,178 males and 36,- 
877 fernah's, other than whites, 24,203 males and 
19,627 females, read only whites, 518 males and 
531 females, other than whites, 4140 males and 
3862 females, iieithei lead nor write white.s, 
8723 mal(*s and 8131 females, otlier than wdiites, 
483,1.38 males and 559,!)50 females. Tin* pro- 
vincial goveuinient controls educational institu- 
tions, except those tor liigliei education, which 
arc undci the contiol of the Union goveinment 
In 1J)12 tlu‘ aggiegati* nunil)(*r of white jiupils 
in atti'ndanee at the govern nimit and inspected 
schools w^as 16,2!)7, the average daily attendance 
being 86 per cent Average daily attendance at 
government high and pieparatoiy schoeds w’as 
720 About 1500 ]>upil8 attended private un- 
aided schools \Vhit(' (diildren reccning free 
education in 1912 numbered 2956 Probably 
only a small proportion of white children receive 
no instruction In 1912 government-aided 
schools for natives numbered 231, with an en- 
lollment of 17,852; and for Indian children 34, 
with an enrollment of 3532 

Population. The population at different dates 
is showni in the table below', the 1901 hguies and 
those for natives in 1891 are estimates 

The figures in the table for 1891 do not include 
Zululand, and those for 1901 do not include the 
districts annexed from the Transvaal in 1903. 
The total for 1904 includes 3774 British troops 
and their dependents The natives an* classified 
as Bantus, except 6686 mixed and other colored 
in 1904 and 9092 in 1911 3 he Asiatics are al- 

most wholly Indians. The 1911 census (May 


71 show'od an urban population of 152,988 and 
a rural population of 1,041,055. Conjugal con- 
dition of the white population in 1911: never 
married, 33,912 males and 26,159 females; mar- 



1891 j 

1901 

1904 

1911 

Whites 

Asiatics 

Natives 

46,788 

41,142 

455,983 

63,821 

74,385 

786,912 

97,109 

100,918 

910,727 

98,114 

133.439 

962,490 

Total 

543,913 

925,118 

1,108,754 

1,194,043 


ried, 17,350 and 16,870. widowed, 1129 and 
2508, divoiced, 78 and 53, unspecified, 26 and 
29 In 1911, of the w'hite inhabitants, Chris- 
tians numbered 94,432, non-Christians 1492; of 
the natives (Bantus) 140,965 weie Christian 
and 812,415 hinl no leligion, of the mixed and 
otb(‘r eoloied inhabitants, 10,721 were Christian, 
121,989 wiTc non-Christian, and 6599 had no 
icligion In 1911 Durban with suburbs had 
89,998 inhabitants (20,007 w'hite) , Pietermaritz- 
burg, 30,555 (14,737). Ladysmith, 5595 (2287). 

History. Tlie coast of Natal was first sighted 
on (3iristnias Day, 1497, by Vasco da Gama, 
wdio named the country in honor of the day 
(Nativity) The first attempt at settlement 
made by the Dutch about 1720 proved unsuc- 
cessful In 1824 Captain Farewell and his 20 
eompanions concluded a treaty with Chaka, 
King of th(‘ Amazulus, who had overrun the 
region during the first decade of the century, 
hut in 1828 the Knglish colony was hioken up 
hv Dingaan, the successor of Chaka In 1835 
Captain Gai diner obtained a concession of land 
fioin Dingaan and estahlislied himself wnth a 
number of missionaries at Durban 'fwo years 
latei the Dutch of Cape Colony, who, in disgust 
w'lth British rule, had set out in 1835 on their 
gieat tick iiorthwaid. entered the confines of 
Natal The first band of pioneers, numbering 
79 men undei Pieter Maurits Ketief, w^eie trcach- 
(‘loimlv murdered by Dingaan, hut the tide ol 
Boer immigration continued unchecked, the Zulu 
pow'er was hioken in a great battle on the Bloed 
Hiver, Dee 16, 1838, and in 1839 the Kepublic 
of Natal w^as organized, comprising the districts 
of Pietermant/hiirg, Weeiien, and Durban 
Gieat Britain, however, continued to regard the 
Afiikaiulers as lier subjects, and annexed the 
Bepuhlic to Cape Colony in 1843. The greater 
pait of the Boer population trekked westward 
and northward to found the Orange Free State 
and file Transvaal In 1856 Natal was made an 
inde}iendent colony In 1879 war was carried on 
against Cetewayo, King of the Zulus, his terii- 
tory was overrun and occupied, and in 1897 
Zululand was annexed to Natal. In 1881 the 
Transvaal Boeis entered the extreme northw^est- 
eiii comm of the colony and defeated the British 
at Majuba Hill (qv ) In 1899 and 1900 north- 
ern Natal was the scene of fierce fighting he- 
tw'cen tlie British and the Boers At Elands- 
laagte, Glencoe, and Ladysmith, and all along 
the line of the Tugela, the most obstinate and 
sanguinary battles of the war occurred. In 
1906 there was a formidable Zulu uprising in 
the 'Fugela region It was suppressed with heavy 
loss to the natives In 1909 after a referendum 
Natal determined to join the Transvaal. In 
1910, upon the founding of the Union of South 
Africa, Natal became on^ of the original 
provinces. 
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NATAL. The capital and chief port of the 
State of Rio (liande do Norte, Biazil, situated 
on the right bank of the Potengy River, near 
the Atlantic, 140 miles noitli of Pernambuco 
(Map. Brazil, K 5). The estuary which forms 
the harbor is obstructixl by sand bars, but cx- 
tensive dredging has opened the poit to vessels 
drawing 22 feet The poit is the chief outlet 
for the products of the state, and it exports 
cotton, leather, rubber, woods, and sugar. It is 
the seat of a United States consular agent. 
Pop ( est. ) , 20,000 

NATAL GBASS ( Tricholwna rosea ) . A 

South ^tnean perennial glass of rapid giow’th, 
attaining a height of 1 to 3 feet, according to 
soil and moistuie conditions. It has been ex- 
tensively introduced into many of the Avaimer 
ortions of the globe, and in ino.st places it is 
ighly appreciated as a hay and pasture grass. 
It 18 probably best adapted to use us a hay 
grass as it cures leadily and throjc to live cut- 
tings per season aic reported. In India it thrives 
best at medium to high elevations. In Australia 
immense yields aie report(*(l when grown in 
river bottoms. In Hawaii it has some value as a 
pasture grass at medium elevations, but it is 
consideied bettei as hay In Florida three cut- 
tings per season have been secured, and it is 
considered a valuable addition to the forage 
Clops in that State As hay it is little infeiior 
to timothy, as shown by analysis Another 
species, Ti icholarna Umenffa:, is called red Natal 
L»iaHs in Australia 

NATALIE, ria'LPl^' (1859- ). A queen 

^f Servia, the daughtei of a Russian officer 
named Keshko, In 1875 she mairied Pi nice 
Milan, afterwaid King of Seivia, but then mar- 
lied life was unhappy, and in 1888 Milan pro- 
*ured a divorce After King Milan’s abdication 
[11 1889 she letuined to Belgrade and remained 
for some time with her son, King Alexander, 
mt the National Assembly having request(‘d her 
.0 leave the country in tlie niteiest of internal 
larraony, she withdrew in 1891, though with the 
uasses of the people she enjoyed immense popu- 
arity, owing paitly to her" beauty In 1803 
die became reconciled to King Milan. In the 
following year she w^as restored liy royal decree 
to all her rights as a member of the loyal 
family, and in 180.5 she returned to Belgrade 
ind was recidved with great enthusiasm But 
die made Biarritz, France, her residence, and 
indeed, after the assassination of Alexander in 
1003, she was forbidd5n to enter Servia. In 
1002 site foined the Roman Catholic church 

NATAL SOKE, See Bon. 

NA'TANT. A term m heraldry. See Na- 
tANT. 


NATCHEZ, n&ch'5z (from their native name, 
Na^chi). All intiTesting tribe, of Muskhogean 
stock, originally residing in nine villages in the 
vicinity of the present idty of Natchez, Miss., 
With a total population of perhaps 2500. Al- 
though comparatively a small tribe, they exer- 
cised a commanding influence from the Gulf to 
the Ohio. 'I heir greatest religious^ rites wore 
connected wdth the w^orship of the 'sun. They 
were sedentaiy and agi icultural, expert basket 
weavers and skillful potters, while their men 
boro a deservi'd reputation as pioud and de- 
termined wairiois In 1716 they quarieled with 
the French, , who had without their consent 
erected Foit Rosalu‘ in their country. In 1722 
a fight occuricd at the post, in whicli several 
were killed on both sides. Other collisions fol- 
lowed, until the Natchez secretly oiganized a 
eombination of several neighboring tribes to 
drive out tlu' white intruders. On Nov 28, 
1729, the Nateluz fidl upon the gairison and 
massacred 200 men, only 20 escaping, besides 
making piisoneis of all the w^omen, children, 
and neirio slaves 'J he war rapidly spread to 
the ontlving settlements, but after a few weeks 
the Ndtehez, unable to oppose the Fiencli and 
their Indian allies, fled across the Mississijipi 
and fortified themselves in stockade forts on 
Black River, La lleie tliey wa*re attacked in 
January, 1731, by a stiong Fiench foiee, W'hieh 
succeeded in taking nearly 450 prisoners, the 
rest escaping dunng a storm at night All the 
prisoners were sold as slaves in the \\"est In- 
dies. The lemnant, made despioate by defeat, 
continued the war, but weie obliged to give w^ay 
befoie fresh Spanish i eeiiforconients from the 
west Tins ended tlie woar, m wdiieh they had 
probably lost half tlieir tiilial population. The 
survnors took lefiige with other tribes, some 
woth the Cliukasaw, others woth the Creek and 
Cheiokee A part of them, under th(* name of 
Notchee, (‘ven found their wav to South Caro- 
lina and wa*re ineorpoiated with the Catawba. 
Consult A R Swointon, Indian T nhes of the 
Loner Mississippi Tu/Zn/ and Adjacent Coast of 
the Gulf nf Ml. CKO ( W'asliingtoii, 1911). 

NATCHEZ. A city and the county seat of 
Adams Co , Miss , 98 inih's southwest of Jack- 
son, on the Mississippi Ri\er and on the Yazoo 
and Mississipj)! Valley, the* Mississippi Central, 
the Natchez and Southern, and the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain, and Southern railioads (Map* 
Mississippi, C 7) It is built laigely on a blulf, 
200 feet above the riV(*r, th(‘ summit of which 
contains the most costly residences, and the 
base, or w*at(‘r front, is devoted to shipping. 
Among notew^oithy f(*atures of the city aio the 
fine Memonal Puik, Fisk Liliraiy, Agnes Z 
Carpenter Public l^ibraiy, JelTerson Military 
College, Natchez Institute, Institute Hall, Elks 
and Prentiss Club buildings, Natchez Hotel, and 
the handsome courthouse and ante-bellum city 
hall buildings. A national cenieterv on a bluff 
adjoining tbe city contains 3159 gra^ves, 2780 of 
unknown dead. In it is an observatory com- 
manding fine views Natchez has st<*aniboat 
connection with the whole Mississippi valley and 
is the shipping port of a large cotton region, 
exporting annually many thousand bales There 
are cotton mills, a cotton compress, cottonseed- 
oil nulls, a foundry, saw and planing mills, an 
artificial ice plant, etc. The government is ad- 
ministered under a charter of 1877, which pro- 
vides for a mayor, chosen biennially, and a 
unicameral council that elects the school trus- 
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te<i8. The water works are owned by the city. 
Fop, 1900, 12,210, 1910, 11,791. 

In 1716 Bienville built Fort Rosalie on 
Natchez Bluff. In Octobei, 1729, tl\t' place was 
doHtioyed, and most ot its inhabitants were 
masaacred by the Natchez Indians. In 1763, 
according to the tcims ol tlie Treaty ol Pans, 
the Kiiglish took posheshion and renamed the 
foit Fort Farnmie. From this year dates the 
leal foundation ot tlie village. A S])aniHli force 
fiom New Oilcans dispossessed the Englisli in 
1779, and in 1798 Spain gave way to the United 
States. Natchez was incorpoiated as a citv I’l 
1803. It was the capital of the Natchez Dis- 
trict and Mississippi 'lenitory to 1802 It snf- 
feied considerable damage from a tornado in 
1840. The city was slu'llcd by Commodore Poi- 
ter 111 1862, and in 1863, .soon alter the fall of 
Vickfebuig, it was occupied by Federal tioops 
and icinamed under their control until the close 
of the war 

NATCHEZ, na'cliii', Les A romance written 
by Chateduhiiaiid dunng his exile in England 
and printed in 182'>-26 

NATCHEZ TRACE. A famous liiginvoy 
which travel sed the piesent State of Mississippi 
It was made possible by tu'aties enteied mto in 
1801 between tlu' United States on tlu* one liand 
and the Chickasaw s and Choctaws on the oilnw 
The load fiom tlie national houndaiy to Natchez 
was laid out in 1802 Appropriations weie made 
by successive Congn'sses for the load. The 
Nat('hez Tiace, afCT crossing the Tennessee 
Knci a few miles below the Mussel Shoals, at 
CoUx'it’s Feiiy, puisiied a soutlnvesterly course 
through the country of the Chickasaw's and Choc- 
taws to til' CiiiuUt(nio Fold on tlie Bayou 
Pieiie, thence ran south and west to Natchez 
South of Natch (‘7 it followed the goneial tiend 
of the liver to the line of demat cation and 
ev’^entually coniu'ctcd witli the various roads lead- 
ing to New Oilcans. At Nashville, Tenn , this 
old load connected wntli the public highway 
whicli laii east to Pittshiiigh, Pa. 3 he total 
distance from Natchez to Nasliville was 501 
mill's, and the distance to Pittslmrgh was 1013 
miles Numerous stations s])rang up along the 
load between Natehez and Nashville Cndei 
the aus])iees of the Daughteis of the Aineiican 
Kevolution giaiiite oovvhleis have heini erected 
inaiking the ^ite of tins famous old highwjav, 

NATCHITOCHES, ii.nk'i-toslF. An extinct 
trilie of the thiddoan linguistic family of In- 
dians, living formeilv on the Ked tlivin in 
Louisiana. Tlieir halnt of life was paitly hunt- 
ing, partly agncultuial They dwelt in perina- 
iKuit houses coveieil with sod Their leligion 
demanded under certain conditions tlie saeiifice 
of human beings Sec* Cvnnovv Stock. 

NATCHITOCHES, nrik'i-tosh' or nuk'i-tdsh'. 
A town and the parish seat of Natchitoches 
Parish, La , 72 miles by rail southeast of f^hreve- 
port, on the Cane River and on the Texas and 
Pacific and the l^ouisiana and Northwestern 
railroads (Map- Louisiana, C 3). It is the 
see of a Roman Catholic bishop and has a State 
normal school, a high school, and St Mary’s 
Academy (Roman Catholic). The towm is sur- 
rounded by a productive district devoted to 
stock raising and agriculture, its chief products 
being cotton and sugar cane. Natchitoches ovv^es 
its origin to a trading post, established in 1714 
by the French, and is the oldest town in the 
State. The water works ahd electric- light plant 
are owned by the municipality. The commission 


form of government has lieen adopted. Fojp^ 
1910, 2532. 

NA'O^HAN, Maud (1862- ). An Ameri^ 

can economist, bom in Now- York Citv, a sister 
of Anrtie Nathan Meyer (qv. ) and the wife of 
Fredcrnk Nathiin. to whom she wa.s marned in 
1880 She made addresses before the Interna- 
tional Congresses of VNhnnen at London m 1899 
and Beilin in 1904, the International Peace 
Congrc.ss at New ork in 1907, and the Inter- 
nal lonal Conieience ol Consumeis’ Leagues at 
(reneva in 19(18. In 1897 she became president 
of the Consnmeis’ League of New York. She 
served also as vice piesident of the National 
ConMumerH’ League, of the Equal Suffrage 
Tjeagiie of New Yoik, and of the Equal Fran- 
chise l.eagiie Mrs Nathan became known as a 
magazine writer and as a public speaker, and 
in 1912 she canip.iigriod for the ProgTesaive 
party 

NATHAN'AEL (Ck -NaOapajX, translitera- 
tion of Ileh Yrthun'fi, Cod gives). One of 
Jesus’ first disciples. He was of ("ana of Gali- 
leo and, therefore, a neighboi of Philij), who was 
of Bethsaida. Both may have lieen disciples of 
the Baptist, lie is mentioned in two passages in 
the Fourth Gospel ( 1 . 45-51, xxi 2) In the 
former passage, after Jesus had called Philip 
to hiH following, Philip finds Nathanael and an- 
nounces tliat m Jesus of Nazaredh had been dis- 
coveied tin* (mv “of wlann Moses in the law, and 
the pro]>h(‘ts W'rote"-~-m other words, the Mes- 
siah Nathanael questions so great a religious 
prodint from so insignificant and possibly ill 
reputed a place (“Can any good thing come out 
of Na/aiclh , but is w'llling to accept Philip’s 
invitation to make the test of jieisonal ac- 
quaintanne Because of this npcn-mindeduess 
he IS greeted liv Jesus as “an Isiaelite indeed 
in whom is no guile” Tlis question at Jesus' 
(‘stimate of his chaiactc'i (“Whence knowest 
thou me^'”’) -not lacking m modesty, it is 
ineiely a naive siirpnse at Jesus' knowledge of 
chaiactei in advance of knowledge of person 
and, U])on Jesus’ leply (“Before* Philip callt*d 
th(M*, when tliou wast unele-r the fig treg, I saw 
th(‘e”), brings Inin at mice* to an acknovvledg- 
nieiit of Jesus’ 'Messiahship (“Rabbi, thou art 
tfie Son of Cod’ th m ait the King of Israel”) 
In the latter passage he is one of the group of 
seven to wdiom Ji'sns ap})oared at the Sea of 
Galilee aftiw tin* i (‘^iin ectioii For the possible 
identification of Nathanael with the Bartliolo- 
iiKwv of the vpn^th' list, see Bartholomew 

NATHAN BER WEISE, nii'mn d6r viVc. A 
dramatic poimi liy Lessing, puldisEed in 1779, in 
whicli the author clothed in poetic foim the 
jninciples umlei lying his controversial wiitings 
’! he drama is based upon the story of Melcfn^rdrr 
the Jcn\ in Boccaccio’s Deenmerone The char- 
acter of Nathan is a monument to Lessing’s 
friend Mosi's Mendelssohn, the Jewish phi- 
losoplier 

NATHORST, nilt'lidrst, Alfred Gabeikl 
(18.50- ) A Sw-edish scientist, distin- 

guished for his Arctic researches and expedi- 
tions In 1870 and 1882 he served in scientific 
expeditions to Spitzbergen. In 1883 he was 
one of the scientific staff of Baron Nordenski- 
old's (qv) expedition to (jb'cenland. Leading 
an expedition in 1898, Nathorst circumnavigated 
Spitzbergen and visited and explored both the 
Wvches Islands (King Charles Islands) and 
Gillis Land (q.v.) lie led m 1899 a geological 
expedition to east Greenland, where he dieeov- 
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ered King Oscar Fiord. In 1884 he became di- 
rector of a section of the Riks-Museum* Stock- 
holm. Fie was highly honored not only by the 
scientific societies of Sweden, but also by the 
universities of Camliridge and Greifswald and 
by societies of Berlin, Belgium, Vienna, etc. A 
voluminous and standard writer on Polar sub- 
jects in their relation to geology, geography, 
zoology, and especially to paleobotany, Nathorst 
published altogether more than 300 papers, es- 
says, and books. A memoir on fossil fioras of 
the Arctic region was issued by the Smithsonian 
Institution. His most important geographical 
work is Tvd sontrar t Norra Ishafvet (2 vols , 
1901). Zur foBsxlen Flora der Polarlunder (2 
vols., 1894-1915) is also especially significant 
in its field For scattered memoirs, consult 
Flulth, Staedish ircUc and intarrftc Explora- 
iionft (Upsala. 1910) 

NATHXJBHOY, nUt'^-boi, Sir Manoaloas 
(1832-90) All East Indian merchant and in- 
former. He studied English, succeeded to his 
grandfather’s fortune in 1843, and became the 
head of the Kapol Bania caste In 1866-74 he 
was a member of the Legislative Council of 
India. Interested in social and educational re- 
form, he established a dispensary at Kalyan in 
memory of his wife and a female ward in the 
David Sassoon Hospital at Poona and founded 
eight traveling fellowships in Bombay Univer- 
sity. Ills benefactions amounted to nearly $2,- 
500,000 He was knighted in 1875. 

NAT^ICA (Neo-Lat., from Lat. wafts, but- 
tock). A genus of gastropod mollusks, repre- 
sented by yattca heros (now Pohjnices heros), 
one of the most common and largest of the 
univalves and to be found in abundance along 
the Atlantic coast from New Jersey to Maine. 
The shell is large, composed of several whorls, 
with a small flattened spire or apex.. The aper- 
ture IS large, lunate in shape, and can be 
closed by a large horny door or operculum. 



WHITE SNAIL {Natica heros) 

a, the shell, 6, an egg case, c, animal, with distended 
foot, m the attitude of walking. 

The animal lives partly buried in the sand, 
near low- water mark. On taking it up the 
large, round, swollen foot or creeping disk 
ejects a spray of water as if poured from the 
rose of a watering pot. The animal has two 
short, broad, flattened tentacles, but, owing 
to its burrowing habits, its eyes are wanting. 

eggs are laid in a large, thin circular mass, 
like a miniature lamp shade, which is a curious 
object and a good deal of a puzzle to young 


collectors. Another common but much smaller 
snail {Polyntoea triserxaia) is thought to be the 
young of this species. It is marked with three 
rows of bluish or chestnut-brown spots. A 
ratlier more southern species is Polynices 
dupheataj in which the umbilicus (open in the 
othei species) is closed or nearly so See Gas- 
tropoda Consult A. F. Arnold, The 8ea Beach 
at Ebh'Txde (New York, 1901), and A. G. 
Mayei, 8€a-8hore Life (ib., 1905) 

NATICK^ nfi'tlk A town, including several 
villages, in Middlesex Co., Mass., 17 miles weat- 
southwest of Boston, on the Charles River and 
on the Boston and Albany Railroad (Map 
Massachusetts, E 3) It has public parks, one 
I'ontaining a soldiers’ monument, another a 
batliing bt^aeh, and still anothei a monument to 
the ineinorv of John Eliot, the head of 
Coehituate F^akt*. one of the sources of Boston's 
uater supply, tlie Walnut Hill School, for 
young ladles, the Moise Institute (public li- 
biary and reading room) , the Morse Hospital^, 
and the Bacon Public Libraiy Another place 
of interest is the shoe shop where Henry Wilson, 
afterward Vice President, worked as a cobbler 
The principal industries are the manufacture of 
boots, shoes, shirts, clothing, baseballs, boxes, 
saws, etc. The go vitii merit is administered by 
town meetings There aie municipal water 
works. Pop, 1900, 9488, 1910, 9866, 1914 

(U S. est ), 10,026 Natick was founded by 
.Tohn l^liot, who about 1651 brought hither from 
Nonantum a company of “praying Indians,” 
and for many years it was almost exclusively 
a settlement of Indian converts Near the 
centre of the town is their old burial place 
Natick was incorporated in 1781 Consult* 
O N Bacon, History of yaticl (Boston, 1856) , 
8. A Drake (ed ), History of Middlesex 
County, vol ii (ib, 1880), ITurd, History of 
Middlesex County, Mass ( F^hiladelphia, 1890), 
W. W Tooker, “Significance of .Tohn Eliot's 
Natick,” in American Anthropologist, vol x 
(Washington, 1897) 

NATIONAL ACADEHY OF DESIGN, The 

A society of American painters and sculptors, 
with headquarters m New York City The 
first Academy of Arts in New York was foun- 
ded in 1802 by prominent citizens, among 
whom was only one professional artist, Trum- 
bull, but it excited little interest until 1825, 
when a secession of the younger artists occuired. 
Dissatisfied with the character of the old so- 
ciety, they formed a new association, called 
the New York Drawing Association, directed 
by practical artists The present name was 
adopted in 1828, and the society, composed of 
30 members, was incorporated Prof S F. B. 
Morse (qv.) was the chief organizer of the 
movement and was twice president of the Na- 
tional Academy, in 1827-45 and again in 1861- 
62. Other presidents who did much to shape 
the Academy’s policies were Daniel Huntington 
(1862-70), Frederick Dielman (1899-1909). 
John W Alexander (1909-15). J. Alden Weir 
was elected president in 1915, Mr. Alexander 
having declined to accept ronomination The 
election was considered an indication that the 
more liberal and younger element in the Academy 
were in the ascendant. The home of the society, 
the Fine Arts Fjuilding on Fifty-seventh Street, 
proved inadequate for representative exhibitions, 
but the city refused to grant space in Central 
Park for a new structure, and no other plan 
had been settled on up to 1915. 
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The sofiety is governed by a council con- 
sisting of its officers and six raoiiibers, and the 
instructors in the scliool of design are chosen 
from among its ranks The Academy stood 
for the conservative, traditional element in art, 
as opposed to the more modern tendencies which 
were represented m the eailier woik of the So- 
ciety of Amcriean Artists (qv. ), but since 
the union of the two institutions (see below) 
it has sought to iiuludo in its nieinbership all 
art tendencies except what it deemed the ultra- 
radical It held its eighty-first annual exhihition 
in 1906. At these exhibitions the Clarke prize 
of $.300 and the Hallgarten prizes of $300, 
.$200, and $100 lespectively are distiibuted, and 
the Inness gold medal foi the best landscape 
On July 1, 1906, the National Aeadeniy was 
affiliated with Columbia Univeisity and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art In 1006 the So- 
ciety of Amoncan Artists was ineiged into the 
Academy, all of its memhers not alu'ady Acad(‘- 
micians becoming associates Tlie iiunibei of 
Academicians, hitherto limited to 100, was in- 
creased to 125 painteis, 25 sculptois, and 25 
architects and cngra\ers Tb(‘ school of design 
connected with the Academy lias been in exist- 
ence since 1825, and the instruction includes 
clas8<‘B in the aiiti(}iie, life, still life, anatomy, 
painting, jierspectivi', composition, etching, and 
medal and coin engraving 3 hese classes are 
open fiom Octobei until May and are fiee to 
stiidonts admitted on the evuieme of the school 
committee 'J’lu* uviuage attend.uice of jiiipils is 
from 200 to 300 Consult T S Cummings, 
tortc Annafs of the National [radeiny of Design 
( Philadelphia, 1865), and also Cataloqties of the 
Annual hJi Inbitiou^i ( N(‘W Voik, 1826 ct seq ) . 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
A society iiicorpoi <it(Kl iii 1863 foi the puiposi' 
of examining and inv(‘sligating any subjt'et of 
science oi art and for making the leports of 
special investigations at the call of the United 
Stati's goveriuiKmt, which makes appiopriations 
for the expenses of special exammutions and r(‘- 
ports The Academy consists of hoiioraiy meni- 
lx‘rs and foioign associates Members must he 
citizens of the Uniti d States Oiu' sjiccial m(‘et- 
ing 18 held in each yeai in Wasliington, Ix^giii- 
iiing With the third Alonday in Apnl, and 
another, called the autumn meeting, may be held 
at such time and place as tlie council ol the 
Academy may deteimine Special scientific 
meetings may be held at times and places 
designated by the council In 1914 there was 
inaugurated a scuues of lectures called the Wil- 
liam Ellery Hale lectures These were estab- 
lished through a foundation ofleied liy the chil- 
dren of William Ellery Hale, which jirovides for 
a coursi' of two oi three leetuiea at each semi- 
annual meeting of the Academy, to be delivered 
by some scientist of distinctum Tn the same 
yeai vv^aa also made the initial awaid of the 
Medal'for Eminence in the Ajipheation of Science 
to the Public Welfaie, this was estaldiahed 
thiough a fund ]>rovided by Mrs. llehm Hartley 
Jenkins in meinoi\ of her father, Marcellus 
Haitley The medal was awarded to Gen George 
Goethals and to W C Gorgas for distinguished 
service in engineering and sanitation respec- 
tively in building the Panama Canal The 
Academy has conducted or taken part in many 
important investigations. In 1914, at the re- 
quest of President Wilson, a member was ap- 
pointed to serve as one of a special commission 
to visit the Pribilof Islands for the purpose of 
VoL. XVI.— 38 


advising the government regarding the condition 
of the fur-seal herd and to make the recom- 
mendations concerning the policy which should 
be adopted with reference thereto The com- 
mittee lias several funds from which appropri- 
ations are made to carry on researches in science 
The standing committees of the Academy are* 
mathematics, astronomy, physics and engineer- 
ing, chemistry, geology and paleontology, bot- 
any, zoology and animal morphology, physi- 
ology and pathology, anthropology and psy- 
chology; wmights, meaauies, and coinage; solar 
research, publication; finance; and the com- 
mittee on (yillection of historical portraits, 
manuscripts, instruments, and so forth. In ad- 
dition to the medal awuirdod above, the Academv’^ 
presents also eveiy five years the Barnard 
Medal for Meritoiious Service to Science The 
Academy has about 140 members and about 4.5 
foridgn asbociate.s The piesident in 1915 was 
William H Widch Tlu* Profecdtngff of the 
meetings aie published annually 

NATIONAL AB*MS. Heraldic devices typi- 
fying national sovereignty wffiose use has re- 
ceived official sanction National aims originally 
were in laige part derived from the personal 
emblems of the ruler and thus gradually c^me 
to represent governmental authoiity, though 
with changes m foi ms of government and es- 
pecially witli tlie rise of democracy these em- 
blems often lost their original significance. In 
some eases when' monai eliieal government has 
been supplanted by a republican form there has 
been a eor respond mg change in the national 
arms, as instanced in the case of Portugal in 
1910, wffiile in such a democracy as the United 
States national arms have been sanctioned and 
adopted without the slightest icference to any 
emblem of an indi\idual or group of individuals. 
Ijikewise in Groat Britain, where the arms have 
resulted fiom the heraldic devices of individual 
sovereigns, to-day they aie symbolic of govern- 
mental rather than personal authority. While 
the insignia of saints and martyrs usually ap- 
peal in the heraldic blazonments of nations ac- 
cording to the laws of heraldry, wdiieh as is well 
known dates from the Crusades, yet among the 
national emblems and symbols there aie often 
found foinis of crossc's and stars, swastikas, and 
other devices plainly of prehistoric origin The 
reader is referred to the article Heraldhy, es- 
pecially the section where is discussed the appli- 
cation of its laws and principles to national 
coats of arms. 

NORTH AMERICA 

United States. The national emblem consists 
of aims and crest, the arms being an American 
eagle displayed proper, bearing on his breast a 
shield having 13 pales, alternately silver 
(wffiite) and red. Thcic aie seven white pales, 
thus making a white one come in the centre and 
making the edges white, the reverse of the order 
on the national ensign (See Flag ) The shield 
has a chief of blue, i e., an upper horizontal 
portion, but on this chief there are no stars. 
The sinister talon of the eagle holds 13 arrows, 
propel , the dexter claw' grasps an olive branch, 
proper. The olive branch has 1.3 leaves and 13 
berries, though tins number is not specifically 
prescribed by law The motto on a ribbon held 
in the eagle’s beak is E plurihua unum. mean- 
ing “One out of many,^’ and has reference to the 
formation of one nation hy the union of the 
States. 
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The crest is over the eagle’s head and is a 
circular golden glory breaking through, and so 
surrounded by, a white cloud On the glory are 
13 ftve-pointod stars, described in heraldic lan- 
guage as mullets Ihcse are on a blue ground. 
The stars are silver (white) and represented a 
new constellation in tlie political himament. 
On the reverse of the 50-eent coin, where the 
arms are shown approximately eoireet, the 13 
stars over the eagle’s head are witlioiit the 
glory, and the olive branch has no berries. 

EUROPE 

Austria-Hungary. "J'he arms *of the dual 
monarchy are a black double-headed eagle 3 ho 
heads are crowned, and the doulile iiead indi- 
cates the foimer Holy rtoman Empiie Above 
and between llie eagle's heads is the Imperial 
crown of Austria. The dexter eUnv of tlie 
eagle holds a sword and seejitre and the sinister 
claw an orb, and on the breast is sliowm a 
shield divided equally into tliiee vertical poi- 
tions — (1) Ilapshurg, a golden giound with a 
rampant lion in led, (2) Austiia, a silver fess 
on a red ground, (3) Loraino, a red bend lieai- 
ing three eaglets in silvei, all on a golden 
ground The shield is sunounded by the col- 
lars of the Order of the Golden Fleece and of 
Maria Theresa On the wings of the eagle are 
the aims of the 11 provinces, each small shield 
ensigned with a eiowm The piovinees repre- 
sented are, on the dexter wung: (1) Iluiigaiy 
ancient impaling Hungaiy modern Tins is 
four silver bars on a led ground, said to icfer 
to the four great iiveis of Austria, the Danube, 
the Save, the Drave, and thc^ Tlieisa. On a 
red field a triple mount gieen, with a patriarchal 
cross silver issuing from a crowm gold, for 
Austna modern The mountains are supposed 
to repieseiit the thice highest peaks in the 
Carpathians. (2) Esclavonia , (3) Austria 

above tlie Enns impaling Austna bi*low the 
Enns, (4) Salsbuig, (5) Styria; (C) Tirol. 
At the top of the sinister wing is (7) Bohemia, 
(8) Illyria, (9) Esclavonia, (10) Moravia im- 
paling Silesia, (11) Caimthia impaling Car- 
niola 

Belgium. The royal arms of Belgium are a 
golden lion on a black giouiid, its tongue ami 
eUws aie led. The shield is ensigned with the 
royal crow'n of Belgium, and the sujcporters are 
two golden lions The motto of Bcigiuiu is 
VUmon fait la force (Union makes strength). 
This coat of arms is borne on the central yel- 
low portion of the royal standard, a flag com- 
posed of equal vertical stripes of black, yellow, 
and red. 

Bulgaria. A crowned golden lion, salient, 
bearing a shield with a blue diajiered bend dex- 
ter on a ground of five bars Iclack on gold. 

Denmark. The arms of Denmark are quar- 
tered by the Daiinebrog ( See National 
Flags.) The fiist cj^uartei repie8(‘nts Denmark 
and is three blue lions crowned on a golden 
ground, pow’^dered with red hearts The second 
quart(*r is fot Schleswig, two blue lions on a 
golden ground The third quarter shows modern 
Sweden, threc^ open golden crowns on a blue 
ground, Iceland, a silvei hawk on a red ground, 
t)ic Faro Islands, a silver goat, walking, on a 
blue ground, Greenland, a rampant silver polar 
hear on a bine ground The fourth quarter 
shows Jutland, a blue lion at the top, on a 
golden ground, and ten red hearts below; 


Vandalia, a golden dragon on a red ground 
On a secondary shield or inner escutcheon ap- 
pear the arms of (1) Holstein; (2) Stoimcrk; 
(3) Dietarehen or Ditzmers, (4) Lauenburg. 
On a third shield, hanging in front, or on the 
centre of the others, Oldenburg impales I)el- 
inenhurst. The suppoiters aie tw’o savage men 
wearing giecn wreaths and eacli holding a 
wooden club. The loval siandaid is red, with 
a white cross. The flag is svvallmv-tailed, and 
at the space whme the eioss's arms intersect 
there is a square of white containing the royal 
arms. 

France. The arms of Reimblican FuincT are 
neither oflieial nor an heiahlic device The offi- 
(ial seal adopt(‘d in 1870 n'preseiits a seat(‘d 
figure of France bearing tlie fasces It is a iimre 
or less conventional repi esentation of tlie god- 
dess of lihmly, with a shi’af of gram, typifying 
fruitfulness, at her feet, the lamp of tiiith or 
leasori, and othei symbols. The head is dec- 
01 ated by lays The tricolor or national flag 
IS used c\chisiv<‘ly for patriotic dispLiv, tliough 
a decorative emblem with letters KF was au- 
thori/i'd 111 1890, while a shield with the na- 
tional colors and hearing the letters II F and 
tlie a\e and fasces is frequimtly emploved 

Germany. Ihe Tmpeiial aims of German v 
consist of a black eagle disiilava'd, with red 
claws and beak, beaiing upon Jus breast the 
aims of I^iussia, a golden shndd witli a black, 
displayed eagle holding in liis dc\t(T talon a 
sceptic and in Ins sinister one an oil) On the 
hi east of tlie Prussian (‘agle is a small shielii 
qiiarteied black and white, the eolois of the 
Hoheii/olh'rns 

Great Britain. The arms of Great Biitain 
are the peismal arms of the King William 
the Conquiwor bon' tv^o golden lions, or leopards, 
on red, said to repreM(‘!)t Noimandy and Maine, 
and when Ileniy II married Eleanor of A(|U]taine 
lie added a lion to represent his sovi'rmgnty 
over that province Thesi' now appeal in the 
fiist quarti'r. The lion lairipaiit of Scotland, 
led on a golden ground, is surrounded hv the 
double tH'hsure, tlory eounterlloi v, also K'd, and 
appear in the second quiirtm The origin of the 
tressure is uncertain, it piobalilv refers to an 
entente with Fiance. It is shown on the seal 
of Alexander III (1249). The Jiish haip, gold 
with silvei strings 011 a blue gioiind, appealed 
in the roAal arms (tin id (juaiti'r) in the reign 
of James I (1()03) Blue is the color for Ire- 
land, not green, as is so often incorreetlv used 
on bunting Tin* fourth quarter rept'ats the first, 
aeeoiding to heraldic iiiles Tin' shield is sur- 
rounded by the gartiT of the Tvniglits of the 
Garter, and it is quite proper to show the col- 
lar of tlie Older as well The supporters aie, 
dexter, a crowmecl lion rampant gold foi Eng- 
land and, sinister, a silver unicorn rampant with 
gold collar and chain for Scotland The motto 
IS Dieu et mon droit (God and my right)’. wPh 
the rose, sh imrock, and thistle placed aliout the 
ribbon. The crest is a crowned hon standing 
on the crown, upon a helmet ]jlaeod afrontd, 
with five bars across the face The royal stand- 
ard, winch 18 the King’s peisonal flag, hoisted 
on shipboard or on a building only when the 
King himself is present, displays merely the 
arms without crest, supporters, or mottoes and 
IS practically the royal escutcheon in bunting. 
The arms of the Prince of Wales aie the same 
as the King’s, exeypt that they are dillerenced 
by a silver label of three points and contain the 
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erowned arms of the Principality of Wales dis- 
played on a shield of pretense in the centre The 
supporters are also differenced by a label. 

Greece. A blue shield bearmj? a silver cross 
and sui mounted by the eiowii is the arms of 
Greece The suppoiters aie two savage men 
with clubs, standing above the motto. {See 
National Flaos. 

Holland. Upon a blue ground dotted with 
golden billets there is a crowned golden lion 
lampant, grasping in one paw a naked sword 
and m the other a sheaf of arrows. 'Jhe shield 
is Clowned, and the supporters are two crowned 
lions rampant. The motto on a scroll under- 
neath IS /(' mainticndrai (I will maintain) 

Italy. The royal arms of Italy are a crowned 
black eagle displayed on blue On the breast 
IS a cai touche, or oval shield, with a white or 
silver cioss on a led ground The shield is siii*- 
roimded by the collar of the Annunciation, with 
its pendant representing that event Ihe collar 
is composed of a senes of red and white roses 
and th(* letters RTFE joint'd together. In 
the collar the letters are thus arranged. The 
meaning is uncertain, but, as they appear in the 
collar, tlie reference is piohahly to the sentence, 
lihoduin, tcnnit fort%tudo ejus ( lIis fiimiiess 
held Khodes), reternng to the assistance given 
by Amadeus the Gr(*at to the Kniglits of St 
John of tferusalem in ir»10 at the siege of 
Khodes by the Saracens Sc'e Nattoval Flags. 

Monaco. 1 his small principality has a canopy 
“of tlie colors, “ 1 (> , like the shield. This is 
heraldically desciihcd as fusily silver and led. 
The canopy is erowoied and is also covered with 
diamond-shaped iigiiri's, white and red, as de- 
senhed. din* siipjiorteis are two monks with 
swoids. Itie collar of the Ord(T of St Chailes 
snrioiinds tlie shield The motto placed over the 
shield IS Deo futantc (God helping) 

Montenegro, Ked, a double-headed eagle, dis- 
play ed silver, over wdiich is the royal crown. 
I he bird holds sceptre and orb, a small shield 
on tlie brc'ast contains the letters H I, and un- 
derneath the eagle is a golden lion. The initial, 
though like an “H,“ is really Montenegrin “N ’ — 
lefeiriiig to Nicholas, the King “I” is the 
Koiiian numi'ial. 

Norway. A red, crowned shield, in which 
18 a golden lion luinpant holding a battle-axe. 

Portugal. The aims of Portugal consist of 
an aiiuillaiv s[)heie Ufion which is ]>la{*(*d a 
silv'cr shield liearing fiv'e small escutcheons of 
blue with five plates or disks of silver in each 
The large shield has a red bolder on w’hicli are 
seven golden castles See National Flags 

Rumania. Within a canopy of ermine is a 
crowned quarter <'d shield* (1) a golden eagle 
displayed on blue, (2) a lion’s bead, gold on 
red, (3) a golden demilion issuing from an 
anti(|Ue crown, on red, (4) two dolphins, gold 
on blue A small shield of pretense is quartered 
white and black. 

Russia. The Imperial arms of Russia are the 
black double-headed eagle On the breast of 
the eagle is a red shield showing in natural 
colors St Geor<»e slaving the dragon. Sur- 
rounding the shield are the collar and pendant 
of St. Andrew* Tlio heads of the eagle aie 
crowned, and above and between them is the 
crown of Russia The talons hold orb and 
sceptre. The Imperial eagle on the standard 
has no sceptre and orb, these being replaced by 
two maps, one of the Caspian Sea in the dexter 
claw and the Black Sea in the sinister. The 


beaks hold two maps, the dexter beak showing 
the Baltic Sea and the sinister the White Sea. 
On the displayed wdngs of the eagle are eight 
small shields representing the piovinces of Rus- 
sia. Ihey are not crowned, but stand for — (1) 
Kazan, a black dragon, (2) Poland, a silver 
eagle, displayed, (3) Taurida, an eagle, dis- 
played, with a shield on its breast bearing a 
triple cross; (4) this escutcheon is divided into 
three and looks like a division of a window with 
two cm tains drawn aside at the bottom and 
the blind or shade showing in the exposed 
space between {a) Kiev, the figuie of St. 
Micliael, {h) Novgorod, a tlirone in front of 
which are two black bears on a golden ground 
and two fish in iiasc, (r) Vladimir, a red lion 
ramjiant with golden crown, at the top of the 
sinister wing are (5) Astrakhan, a royal crown 
and scimitar, (C) Siberia, tw^o martins on an 
ermine giound, (7) this shield is quartered* 
(a) Kabaida, arrows and stars, (ft) Ibena, a 
leaping horse, (r) Kartaliiiia, a volcano, (d) 
Armenia, a red lion rampant, (e) Circassia is 
showui by the curtain-and-window arrangement — * 
a wamor, and (/) Geoigia — St George and the 
(liagon 18 placed on a shield of pretense; (8) is 
Finland, a lion rampant with sword and scali- 
hard 

Servia. A crowned red shield within a 
Clowned ermine eaiiop> On the shield is a sil- 
ver eagle displayed hearing upon its breast a 
led sliield with silver cross and the date 1804. 
Between each two of the arms of the cross is a 
Slav initial letti'r The supporters are two 
natives holding flags of the colors, and the 
motto is Npes nnht pnma Devs (My hope is God, 
first of all) The motto is not now used. 

Spain. Tlie arms of Spam are within an 
ermine-crowned canopy Thev consist of a qiiar- 
teied shield representing 1 and 4, Castile, and 
2 and 3 Le6n , a golden castle on a red ground 
foi Ca'^tile and a ri'd lion rampant on a 
silver field for Le6n The shield is encircled by 
the collar of the (lolden Fleece In the lower 
portion, betw^een the vertical division, or en 
point, there is on silver a pomogi'anate proper, 
for Granada Over all a cartouche of France 
(modem), three golden fleiirs-de-lis on a blue 
field 

Sweden. An ermine canopy on wliieh ap- 
pears a crowned shield of blue quartered by 
the gold Oannebrog The quaiteis are 1 and 
4, three open golden crowns tor Sweden ; 2 and 
3, a golden lion rampant on tliree silver bends, 
wavv, sinister, for Gothland On a small shield, 
at the centie of the Danneluog, is Vasa impaling 
Ihmtecorvo Vasa is tieiced in bend, blue, silver, 
and red, a gold sheaf or vase Poiitecorvo has 
a blue shield, and in chief an eagle of the 
Flench Empire, gold In base a three-arched, 
towered bridge over a river, silver The whole 
is surrounded hv the collar of the Order of the 
Seraphim ihe supporters are rampant lions 
wuth double tails 

Switzerland. Sw*itzerland bears a red shield 
woth a white cross in the centre The arms 
of the (TOSS do not touch the edges of tlie shield 
See N \TTONAL Flags 

Turkey. Gold on red, the Arabic cipher of 
the reigning sultan. See Toqhra 

SOtJTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 

Argentina. This is an oval coat of arms 
made by a wreath topped by a demisun in 
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nplendor. The oval is divided by a horizontal 
line in the centre, with blue in the upper half 
and white below. A pair of hands clasped hold 
a staff, which is surmounted by a Phrygian 
cap, used here as the symbol of republican 
government. 

Bolivia. A trophy of flags, three on a side, 
and the muzzles of four rifles with bayonets. 
Ihe central space is an oval divided horizontally. 
The word Bolivia on the gold border of the 
upper half and nine stars on the blue border be- 
low. A landscape of mountain, sun, tree, sheep, 
and a garb occupy the centre, and a condor 
spreads its wings above the whole. 

Brazil. A five-pointed star of green and white 
contains a central circle of blue on which the 
stars of the Southern Cross appear. The border 
contains 20 stars. The large star lies on golden 
rays with wreath of laurel, and an upright 
sword stands behind. The country’s name is 
on a ribbon below. 

Chile. A shield of blue (above) and red, 
bearing a single white star. Supporters an 
eagle and a stag, surmounted by three plumes, 
red, white, and blue. 

Colombia. A trophy of flags, two on a side. 
A condor is above a shield containing in chief 
three gold cornucopias on blue; in fess a liberty 
cap, red on silver; in base a sea scene with 
ocean, harbor, ships, and land. 

Costa Rica. A trophy of flags and weapons, 
a ribbon with the country’s name, a shield with 
five golden stars, mountains, ocean, and har- 
bor, with two ships. Above all a fillet with 
America Central on it. 

Cuba. A shield, backed by the fasces and the 
liberty cap, surrounded by the laurel and a 
native shrub. Jn chief a landscape of rising 
sun in red and a golden key. Below the colors 
blue and white and a scene with a native tree 
and mountains in the rear. 

Dominican Republic. A shield bearing a 
white cross, the quarters, blue and red alter- 
nately, showing a trophy of flags, a Bible, and 
a cross. A wreath of palm and native shrub. 
Below a blue ribbon has the country’s name 
and the words Dios patria lihertad. 

Ecuador. A trophy of four flags, an oval with 
the fasces below and a condor above. In the 
oval are the sun amid the signs of the zodiac 
and a scene with mountains, sea, islands, and a 
steamer. 

Guatemala. A wreath surrounding a scroll 
with the words Lihertad 15 de Setiemhre 1821^ 
backed by guns, bayonets, and swords, forms the 
arms. Ihe gaudily plumed quetzal is perched 
upon the scroll, 

Haiti. A trophy of cannon, flags and rifles, 
drums and an anchor. The fasces, from which 
sprout palms, and above the liberty cap. 

Honduras. A landscape with trees and habi- 
tations, two cornucopias, an oval bearing tlie 
words Repca. de Honduras lihre soherana in- 
dependientCf 1821. 

Hexico. Above a wreath and standing on the 
prickly pear, an eagle rising, with a snake in its 
mouth. 

Nicaragua. A trophy of flags, cannon, 
battle-axes, rifles, and bayonets, inclosed in a 
wreath of laurel, surrounds a triangle. A water 
scene with five islands and rising sun; the cen- 
tral island bears the liberty cap upon a pole. 

Peru. A shield, in chief a llama gold on blue, 
a green cinchona tree on white, and below a gold 
cornucopia, filled with gold coins, on red. The 


shield is surrounded by a spray of laurel and 
palm, with a wreath of the same above. 

Salvador. A trophy of flags surrounded by a 
laurel wreath. A triangle with five mountains, 
the liberty cap with rays on a siafl, the date, and 
a rainbow above the cap. The motto, Dios — 
Union — fAhertad. Completing the white circle 
of the badge, the words Repuhlica del Sahador 
en la America Central. 

'V’enezuela. A shield, in chief a garb of gold 
on red. The flag, with swords on gold. In base 
a white horse on green earth and backed by an 
azure sky. Above are two cornucopias, and the 
laurel and palm flank the shield. The motto 
gives the dates 1811 and 1864 for founding 
and independence. 

ASIA 

The emblems of Japan and China, though 
national in character, are not coats of arms in 
the ordinary sense, and naturally they cannot 
be heraldically described. They are not borne 
on a shield, and are not armorial bearings in 
the true meaning of the term, f'hey correspond 
more nearly to what are called badges, and are 
emblematic. 

China. The national emblem of China is a 
combination of many elements, but is not strictly 
a coat of arms. The principal element is the 
steel blade of a hatchet, colored pale blue. The 
edge is downward, and the hatchet indicates de- 
cisiveness. Upon the hatch(»t are 10 grains of 
rice (silver). Inclosed in a red spacM', bounded 
by a golden border of sliirhtly diverging sides 
and pointed top, is a golden rice plant. This 
repri’sents the nourishiiKUit or sustenance of the 
people. Perelied on the sloping back of the 
hatchet, on the dextcT side, is a flowery ffiwl, 
somewhat resembling a bird of paradise The 
back is green and the bre^ast red. This bird 
typifies beauty. About it are strands of green 
aquatic grass signifying purity. A sprig of 
the same plant is in the Ix'ak. while above its 
head are three stars, drawn like pearls. In 
one talon it holds a temple cup (silver), which 
has the symbolic meaning of filial piety. On 
the sinister aide of the hatchet is a green dragon, 
meaning cliangeableness. Conventional three- 
tongU(‘d r(‘d bursts of flame over and below the 
dragon indicate brightness. In one claw is the 
silver cup of filial piety. Above the dragon’s 
head is a crescent moon, and above" the wlioh* 
is a representation of the great red sun. The 
(pearl) stars above the bird, the moon aliove 
the drairon, and the sun above them all typify 
light. The pointed top of the figure containing 
the rice plant on the hntchet is intended to sug- 
gr"st a mountain, standing for command. Be- 
low the edge of the hatchet, and woven about 
with artistically twining ribbons, is a curious 
zigzag symbol, made up of four parts, each like 
the block letter U laid on its side. These are 
placed back to back in pairs. It is a very an- 
cient symbol, probably derived from tlie holding 
device or buckle for a priest’s girdle or belt, 
and signifies sound judgment. 

Japan. The personal badge of the Mikado is 
a golden chrysanthemum of 16 rays. l,n th<i 
standard it appears on the red ground of the 
flag, but it has no distinctive background on 
which it habitually stands. When used by a 
representative of the Mikado’s government it 
may be displayed on any suitable or convenient 
color, or it may be shown without a background. 
Bibliography. Under Heraldry and Na- 
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TIONAL Flags will be found a complete and use- 
ful bibliography of works on national arras. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. See Assembly, 
National. 

NATIONAL BANKS. See Banks, Banking. 

NATIONAL CEMETERIES. In the United 
States, c(‘iiietories provided and maintained by 
the Federal government for the interment, free 
of cost, of oflieers, cadets, and enlisted men of 
the aimy, navy, maime corps, and revenue- 
cutter service, and army and navy payma8t<‘r 
clerks, who have died in the regular or volun- 
teer service of the United States or who die 
after liaving been mustered out or honorably 
discharged The same rights aie accorded any 
nurses who are honorably discharged or pen- 
sioiK'd. The presentation of the commission, 
warrant, or honorable discharge of the deceased 
oflicer, enlisted man, or army nurse, 01 the 
letter of appointment of the deceased army and 
navy paymasti'r clerk, signed by the Secretary 
of War or Navy, as the case may be, is sufficient 
authoiity for the interment If the honorable 
discharge is not available as evidence of service, 
the interment may be made upon presentation of 
a pension eertificate Seivice as an officer or as 
an enlisted man in the State militia or National 
Uuard, even though the decedent drew^ a pen- 
sion on account of sucli service, does not entitle 
to iiitei merit in a national cemetery unless the 
oiganization W'as mustered into the service of the 
Unit(*d States. When tlie statem(‘nt of service 
sliows the deet‘dent to have been a general pris- 
oner, a deserter, or a dishonoiably dischaigini 
man, interment will not be made. Wives of 
officers and enlisted men may be interred m 
national ceineteiies under regulations prescribed 
by the \\ ar department National cemeteries 
are under the charge of the quartermaster-gen- 
eral of the army. War Department, Washing- 
ton, D C , to wiiom all communications should 
be addressed liis repi esentativ e is the officer 
of the quartei master corps nearest the cemetery 
SupiTintendents and assistant superintendents, 
who reside at the cemeteries, have immediate 
supervision thereof. They are usually selected 
and appointed by the quartei master-general from 
among veterans of the Civil or other w^ais of 
the United States They must be physically 
and mentally (jualified for such duty * There 
are 84 eemeteiies, all of wdiich are wuthiii tlie 
continental limits of the United States, except 
one in the city of Mi'xico, Mexico They are 
located as follows 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


Alexandria, La 
Alexandna, Va 
AndersoiiviUe, Ga 
Andrew Johnson (Greene- 
ville), Tenn 
AnnapolivS, Md 
Antietam (Sharpsburg), Md. 
Arlington, Va 
Balls Bluff (Leesburg), Va 
Barrancas, Fla 
Baton Rouge, La 
Battleground (Washington), 
D C 

Beaufort, S C 
Beverly, N J 
Brownsville, Tex 
Camp Butler, 111 
Camp Nelson, Ky 
Cave Hill (Louisville), Ky 
Chalmette, La 
Chattanooga Tenn 
City Point, Va. 

("old Har>)ar, Va 
(Jonnth, Miss, 


Crown Hill (Indianapolis), 
Ind 

("ulpepor, \a 
Custer Battlefield (Oow 
Agenev), Mont 
Cypress Hills (Brooklyn), 
NY 

Danville, Ky 
Danville, Va 
Fayetteville, Ark 
Finns Point (Salem), N. J. 
Florence, S 0 
Fort Donclson (Dover), 
Tenn. 

Fort Gibson, Okla 
Fort Harrison (Varina 
Grove), Va 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans 
Fort McPherson (Maxwell), 
Neb 

Fort Scott, Kans 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Gettysburg, Pa 


Glendale, Va 
Grafton, W Va. 

Hampton, Va. 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Keokuk, Iowa 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Lebanon, Kv 
Lexington, Ky 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Loudon Park (Baltimore), 
Md 

Marietta, Ga 
Memphis, Tenn 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Mill Springs (Nancy), Ky. 
Mobile, Ala 
Mound City, 111 
Nashville, Tenn 
Natchez, Miss. 

New Albany, Ind 
Newbern, N C 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Poplar Grove (Petersburg), 
Va 


Port Hudson, I.A. 

g uinoy, 111. 

aleigh, N C 
Richmond, Va 
Rock Island, 111. 

Salisbury, N. C. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Francisco, Cal 
Santa Fe, N Mex 
Seven Pines, Va 
Shiloh (Pittsburg Landing), 
Tenn 

Soldiers' Home (Washing- 
ton), D. C 
Springfield, Mo 
St Augustine, Fla 
Staunton, Va 

Stone River (Murfreesboro), 
Tenn 

Vicksburg, Miss 
Wilmington, N. C 
Winchester, Va. 

Woodlawn (Elmira), N. Y. 
Yorktown, Va 


NATIONAL CIVIC FEDEBATION, The. 
An organization of prominent representatives 
of capital, labor, and the general public, formed 
as the direct outgrowth of conventions held in 
Chicago and New York in 1900-01. Its purpose 
IS to organize the best brains of the nation in 
an educational movement seeking the solution 
of some of the great problems related to social 
and industrial progress ; to provide for study 
and discussion of questions of national import; 
to aid thus in the crystallization of the most 
(uilightcned public opinion, and, when desirable, 
to promote legislation in accordance therewith 
In 1915 the w'ork of the Federation was carried 
on through the following agencies 1 The In- 
dustrial Conciliation Department, dealing en- 
tirely with strikes, lockouts, and trade agree- 
ments. Its membership included representatives 
of the general public and the leading organiza- 
tions of employers and wage earners The serv- 
ices of this department have been enlisted m 
more than 500 cases, involving every phase of 
industrial controversy 2. The Industrial Eco- 
nomics Department, organized to promote dis- 
cussion of practical economic and social prob- 
lems 3 Welfare Department, composed of em- 
ployers of labor in stores, factories, mines, and 
on railroads, officials who have to do with the 
working conditions of public employees, chair- 
men of boards of health, heads of departments 
of public safety, leading physicians connected 
with public hospitals, heads of charity boards, 
and othcis 4. The Woman’s Department, com- 
posed largely of women who are themselves 
stockholders or wlio through family relation- 
ships are financially interested in* industrial 
organ i stations. The object of this department 
IS to use its influence in securing needed im- 
provements 111 the working and living condi- 
tions of w^omen and men wage earners in the 
various industries and governmental institu- 
tions and to cooperate, when practicable, in 
the general work of the Federation. 5. The 
Department on Compensation for Industrial 
Accidents and their Prevention, composed of 
employers, representative labor men, attorneys, 
insurance experts, economists, State officials, 
members of State compensation commissions, 
and others concerned. Its object is to advocate 
the amendment of State laws on employers’ 
liability, with a view to securing uniform pro- 
visions looking towards compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents, and to look into means of 
preventing accidents in commercial and manu- 
facturing enterprises. 6. Social Insurance De- 
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partiuent, to investigate the need for uniformity 
of State legislation governing insurance plans 
relating to sieknesw, death benefits for widows 
and orphans, old-age pensions, or uneniploy- 
inent. 7. Department on Regulation of Com- 
binations and 1 rusts, woiking for eoordination 
of Federal and State laws and unification of 
the latter. 8, Department on Ih'gulation of 
Interstate and Municipal Utilities It has 
published Commtsston Uegulaimn of Puhhc 
IHihtiesi, a compilation and analysis of laws of 
43 States and of the Federal goveinraent for 
the regulation by central commissions of i ail- 
roads and othei public utilities 9, The Pure 
Food and Drugs Depaitment, composed of rep- 
lesentatives of State food and daiiy depart- 
ruents, public-liealth associations, and organiza- 
tions of physicians, fnrmeis, wage earners, and 
food and diug manufacturers, as uell as huge 
individual emjdoyers of labor. Its object is to 
promote imifonn legislation on this subject 
among the States, work for effective cooperation 
between State and Federal governments, and 
^^timiilat(‘ the public to demand a better en- 
forcement of existing laws 

NATIONAL COATS OF ABMS. See Na- 

TIO?JAL ARATS 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARI- 
TIES AND CORRECTION. A body com])oscd 
of the State boirds of public chanties, where 
they exist, of delegates appointed by tlie gov- 
ernors of other States, of charitj^ organization 
societies and associated chanties tlnomdioiit ti e 
United States, and of persons conneef (‘d o'lieially 
or unotficially with charity work it holds an- 
nual meetings in some city determined ufion at 
a preceding meeting of the Conh'rence It has 
no formal constitution The Tonference main- 
tains a bureau of information on all sut)jeits 
concerning charity and corrections, and pub- 
lisbes annually its Proceedings and Sational 
Bulletin 

NATIONAL CONVENTION, in French 
History. Sec Convention, National 

NATIONAL COVENANT. The league 
formed by the Scottish Presiiytorians in 1038, 
being one of th“ famous coven.ints ((jv ). 

NATIONAL DEBT. See Deiit, Public. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, Systems of A 
system of national education may be said to 
exist whciever the sovereign authoiity in a 
nation takes part in tlie estalilishment, main- 
tenance, or to any eonsideialjlc exte nt the i emu- 
lation of tlie agencies for tlie education of the 
people In ancient times and among the anti<|Uo 
civilizations that survive to-day state systems 
of education are found. Such systems are ( 1 ) 
theocratic, where the priestliood, wdio form a 
ruling caste or are intimately connected there- 
with, carry on education, (2) examining, where 
the state conducts tests for eiti/ensliip or offi- 
cial position, thus indirectly determining the 
charactei of the instruction, or (3) martial, 
where the state aims to prepare its youth for 
citizenship, Avhich is practically eipiivalent to 
membership in its army The Roman govern- 
ment regulattxl education to some extent, and 
the emperors endow^ed many institutions of 
learning With the fall of the Roman Empire 
and the appearance of the medurval ecclesiasti- 
cal svstcTn, the Church as'^umed control of 
education in Europe and resented any encroach- 
ment of the state upon its domain The 
Reformation, however, bv placing wherever it 
prevailed the control of religion in tlu' hands of 


the state, transferred to the secular authority 
the control of education as well. The modern 
emphasis on the necessity of education for all, 
not only in religion, hut also in letters, led to a 
broader jiopular education than had hitherto 
existed The multiplication of sects that was 
an outcome of the Protestant movement brought 
about so much w^aifare regauhng religious in- 
struction that in most of the advanced nations 
it has largely or entirely disappeared from the 
euiruulum of tin* state schools. Tbus the mod- 
em systems, concerned principally with secular 
instruction, and controlled by the state, have 
come to exist 

1 h(* development of modern national support 
and control of education has in general follow^ed 
this 01 del. fiist Die regulation, then the pai- 
tial support, and finally the assumption by the 
state of almost the entne responsibility for the 
education within its borders 

The result of tlie vigorous efforts of the most 
progressive states within the nineteenth century 
IS the almost entire disapp(‘ai anee of illiteracy 
w^ithin their hordois (Germany, Switzerland, 
and Sweden find less than 1 per cent of their 
coiisciijits unable to read and write in Hol- 
land, England, and Fiance the pioportion of 
illiteiucy glows greater. 3.3 per cent of Die 
French leeruits in 1907 being ignorant ot let- 
teis In Italy the percentage of illiterate coii- 
bcnpts m Rh),*) was 30 00, and the marriage 
Kgisiei si'ows tint 38.7 ]>er, cent of the w'omen 
called upon to sign it were unable to do so, 
of the total population over 21 yeais of .ige in 
loll, 34 7 piT cent of the males and 48 3 per 
cent of tlie females wt're illiteiate In Spain 
the percentage of illitiTacA" was estimated as 
08 per cent in 1880, and this proportion w^as 
induced about 10 per cent by 1000 in the 
United States in 1900, 10 pei cent of the popu- 
lation over 10 ytairs of age could rieitber lead 
nor wuite, but this was reduced m l!)l() to 
7.7 per cent This large propoition, h)wever, 
is due to Die enoirnous negro population and 
to extensive mimigraiion from eastern and 
southern Europe. Only 7 per cent of the native 
})opulation over 10 years of age w^as illiterate 
in 1900 and 10 years later only 3 7 per cent. 
Doubtless the pioportion of illiterate adults 
whose parmils were native would in America 
(if we exclude negioes) lie about as small as 
that of ilhteiate conscripts m the European 
states having the most effective sysRins of 
popular edneation. In the tivo years 1913-15 
stren lions elforts weie made to eliminate illit- 
eracy and classes for adults were established 
111 the nu>re backward parts of the country 

In 1912-13, 10 03 per ciuit of the population 
of the United States w^ere (mrolled m elementary 
srhools Canada and Switzerland show about 
the same percentages Then follow England, 
Cennany, the Netherlands, and Norway. Italy 
had only 9 piT cent of hei population in ele- 
mentary schools in 1911, while in Russia this 
percentage was 3.6 The United Stat-es also 
leads in the amount expended for elementary 
education, whether we calculate the rate of ex- 
penditure per capita on the total population or 
per pupil on the enrollment m the schools. 
I he average expenditure per pupil in average 
attendance in 1911-12 was $36 30, about double 
that of cithei England. France, or Prussia. 
T^aly spent, in 1902-03, $5,30 per pupil; Russia 
still less. The United States spent on elemen- 
tary education, in 1911-12, $4 76 per capita on 
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the total population. England followed with 
about $1.75 per capita. The statistics given 
above as well as those that follow are in each 
case the latest available. In making the com- 
parisons dillerences in methods of arriving at 
the totals and other (*onditions must be taken 
into ac<30iint 

CANADA 

An outline of the technical and administra- 
tive featiues of the Canadian educational sys- 
tem will be found in the article Canada As 
therein stated, each piovince is hdt to legislate 
for its own educational affairs, but its exclu- 
sive lawmaking powois are suhji'ot to provisions 
which safeguard the educational rights of reli- 
gious minorities as they existed in each province 
at Conlederation (1807), and which in certain 
cases authoii/e lomedial legislation by the 
Dominion Pailiament. It is dillioult to under- 
stand the Canadian system apait from its racial 
and religious factor s. Oidinanlv the fact that 
in regard to education each piovincc r<‘gulates 
its own ad airs would imply the purely provin- 
cial charactei ef educational questions, Imt in 
Canada such questions are frequently of na- 
tional importaiue and engage the passionate 
interi'st of the wliole Dominion The explana- 
tion IS found in the propoition which (1) Cana- 
dians of Frencli descent and (2) Canadians 
professing the Uoinan Catholic leligion re- 
spc'ctively bear to the whole population. In 
1911, out of a total pojtulation of 7,206,643, 
the Flench numbeied 2,054,890, or 28 51 per 
cent, while Kornan Catliolics of vaiioiis rac(‘s 
numlKucd 2,8.33,011, oi .39 32 pin cent. 3he re- 
sult IS tliat a dispute over the educational 
rights of llic Frencli minority in Manitoba at 
once brcom'’s fhe intimate concern of the French 
major ity ni Quebec, while the increase of the 
Frencli population m Ontario and the accom- 
panying demand for bilingual schools excite in 
that jiiovince a Protoataht reaction which is 
rapidly coinranmcated to the other provinces 
Politically speaking, therefore, an educational 
dispute in any proiince is liable to be taken up 
by racial or religious svmpathi/ers throughout 
Canada The educational ideals and practice 
imposed bv the Poman Catholic liiernrchy and 
those iiiheiited by the English-speaking Prot- 
estants aie the chief agencies hv which the 
political iivalry of two civilizations under one 
flag IS earned on. f8o long as this continues 
theie 18 not likely to be any bridging of the 
educational gap between the Roman Catholic 
elementary schools, the Qnebi'c classical colleges, 
and Laval Univeisitv on the one hand and the 
English-speaking public schools and- the un- 
sectarian universities, whether provincial or of 
private foundation, on the other The former 
are undei strict, centralized ecclesiastical direc- 
tion, the latter aio under popular control, 
provincial and local. 

Before 1900 th(’ demand for bilingual schools 
was cotnmonlv made only in belinlf of the 
French-( Canadian jiopulation. Afterward H be- 
came more aggressive, and evidence of its in- 
destmctible motive was afforded by the French 
Language Congress of 1912 at the citv of 
Queiiec, which was attend(*d by a thousand dele- 
gates from all parts of the continent where 
French is snoken Since the be*^’ inning of the 
twentieth centurv the increasing volume and 
variety of immigiation have extended the de- 
mand to include Germans and the different Slav 


and Scandinavian races In Manitoba (q.v.) 
the problem is highly complicated. Bilingual 
schools are found in districts where the French, 
German, Polish', Ruthenian, and other national- 
ities are largely represented. These schools are 
not legal in Alberta and Saskatchewan, but 
the demand for them is such that a further in- 
crease of foreign immigrants cannot but suggest 
the political reiognition of educational privi- 
leges similar to those enjoyed by the French- 
speaking population. In Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan — British Columbia, 
and the Maritime Provinces are but slightly 
affected by this question, and Quebec has a place 
by itself — the position of the different govern- 
ments, which most probably would be reflected 
by the preponderant sentiment of the whole 
country in a federal election, may be said to be 
unalterably fixed in favor of assuring Finglish 
edementary schools for the people and the pre- 
dominance of the English language in public- 
school teaching. But this has proved to be 
quite consistent with a liberal educational 
recognition of the languages and religious be- 
liefs of the various races which compose the 
Dominion of Canada Consult the Educational 
Reports of the different provincial governments 

FRANCE 

The system of public instruction in France 
comjirises tliree departments — primary, second- 
ary, and Ingher Tliev are all under central- 
ized control At tlie bead of the system stands 
the Minister of Public Instiuction, who is a 
cabinet oflicer Each of the great departments 
has a special director The central administra- 
tion includes, in addition, the Superior Council 
of Public Instruction and the gimeral inspectors. 
The Supciior Council consists of about 60 mcm- 
bei«, and has advisory and judicial functions. 
Oni'-fourtli of its members arc appointed by the 
Piesident Other vacancies are filled by the 
Council itself It has a committee to consult 
with the school autliorities regarding .school mat- 
ters Officials exist for the inspection of every 
phase of school M^ork 

For convenience in educational administration 
France (including Algeria) is organized into 17 
academies Each one comprises a university, 
associated lyc<^es and colleges, and tlie public 
primary schools within its limits At the head 
are a rector, an academic council, composed of 
professors and officers of education, and an aca- 
demic inspector. Under the academic inspectors 
serve the primary inspectors, who come in direct 
touch with the schools, each one having super- 
vision of about 150 The departments of France, 
including Algiers, of which there are 90, consti- 
tute the next division for school administration 
The prefect has the power of appointing ele- 
mentary teachers, and there is an advisory coun- 
cil for primary schools, composed of teachers, 
school inspectors, and members of the civic coun- 
cil In the communes the councils and mayors 
select sites for school buildings and vote the 
funds for the communal school expenditures. 
There are also committees formed to encourage 
school attendance 

It has been said that the control of schools in 
France is highly centralized. The President of 
the Republic appoints the Minister of Instruc- 
tion, the general inspectors, the professors in the 
universities, the rectors of the academies, the 
prefects of the depurtments The Minister of 
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Public Instruction appoints the rest of the offi- 
cials of the central department, the central ex- 
amination boards, the academy inspectors, the 
primary inspectors, the secondary teachers, the 
officials in the normal schools and in the supe- 
rior elementary schools. The entire body of edu- 
cational officials is therefore practically in the 
hands of the President, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and the academic inspector 

The Superior Council deals with programmes 
for instruction, regulations for discipline, teach- 
ing, and school management generally, and hears 
appeals from the lower councils regarding schools 
that have been suppressed or ha\ e not beem sanc- 
tioned by the lower authorities It is the high 
court of appeal in all contentions. The academic 
council oversees courses of instruction in either 
higher or secondaiy schools, judges cases involv- 
ing discipline of teachers or pupils therein, or 
the establishment or suppresHion of secondary 
schools. The departmental council has similar 
functions regarding the primary schools and 
determines their establishment, location, and the 
number of teachers. It also inspects them. 

By the laws of 1890 and 1890 universities have 
been organized in each academy I^repaiatory 
to them are lycees, or secondary schools main- 
tained by the state, of which there were in 1912 
for boys 112 and for girls 53, communal colleges, 
or secondary schools maintained by the local 
authorities, for boys, of wliich there were 230; 
and colleges for girls, numbering at that date 
79. All these institutions take both boarders 
and day pupils Besides these there were 57 
secondary courses for girls The pi unary schools 
may be grouped under five heads ( 1 ) The ma- 
ternal schools, which receive children between 
two and six ^ears of age From being schools 
for taking care of children whose mothers were 
out at service, they have become part of the edu- 
cational scheme They are .supplemented by in- 
fant classes, which prepare the children for the 
elementary schools, and take the place of the 
maternal schools m small communities To them 
are admitted children from four to seven years 
of age. (2) The elementary primary schools 
(^coles primaires el^nicntaires) . These take 
children from 0 to 13, the work being divided 
into three grades of two years each. (3) The 
superior jinmary schools {{’colcs primaires su- 
p^rteures) The place of these may be taken 
by the “complementary courses.’’ The latter are 
partly review couises, paitly advanced, with 
special attention to training for piactical life 
In them instruction lasts two years There are 
two classes of superioi primary schools — the 
professional and the nonprofessional The first 
class includes eonimcrcial, technical, and indus- 
trial schools. The second has an advanced, lib- 
eral course for three years, supjilcraenting it by 
considerable technical and industrial work dur- 
ing the rest of the time. It takes pupils from 
12 to 18 It was originally designed to prepare 
for the secondary schools, but having a some- 
what similar course, and being less aristocratic, 
it failed. It was revived with the addition of 
the vocational training in 1886 (4) The ap- 

prentice schools, which are sometimes classified 
as superior primary schools. Their name indi- 
cates their function, actual shop work being the 
centre of the cuiriculum ^ (5) The primary nor- 
7nal schools. Besides these there are two higher 
normal schools, which prepare teachers for the 
primary normal schools and the superior pri- 
mary schools. There are J84 primary normal 


schools for men and 82 for women. They give a 
three years’ course. The primary-school system 
is further supplemented by courses for adults 
offering either elementary, technical, or commer- 
cial instruction or lectures on subjects of gen- 
eral culture. 

In the primary schools tuition is free. More- 
over, by the Law of 1867 a fund to help pupils 
whose parents cannot supplv them with clothes, 
books, ete , was created Its establishment in 
each commune was decreed in 1882, the state 
agr(‘eing to contribute. It is distributed by local 
committees, and in many cases eliildren at 
school aie even jirovided with dinners In the 
superior prirnaiy scliools bursaiies exist to sup- 
port deseivjiig pupils taking the courses At the 
age of 10 the liolders of bursaries may be trans- 
ferred to secondary schools with a continuation 
of their stipends Bursaries also exist in the 
secondary schools, awarded on examination to 
students of limited incans Students are ad- 
mitted to the normal schools on competitive ex- 
amination They are supported wliile there, and, 
when they giaduate, are pledged to teach 10 
years Tlioy leceive positions in the order of 
merit. Secondary and higher schools charge tui- 
tion, but, as they are largely provided for by 
the state, the amount of this is small. 

The salaries of all administrators of schools, 
inspectors, and, (‘xcopt in the case of the com- 
munal colleges and in cities having over 150,000 
inliahitants, teaehers as well, are paid b> the 
state Tins lirings about general uniformity. 
Tlie salaries of piimaiy teachers range from 
$220 to $540 a yeai , of noimal school teachers 
from .$500 to $1100, of professors in the lye^es 
from $050 to $1720, of professors in the uni- 
veisities from .$2100 to $3000 In primary 
schools of all kinds the t(‘achers arc divided, ac- 
couling to length of set vice and efficiency, into 
five giades, and in Iveses into four Salaries 
aic based on this ranking The teachers may, 

hen tliev have served 30 y(*arH, and have reached 
tile age of 00, leceive a pension which amounts 
to one-sixtieth of the average salary during the 
last six years multiplied by the number of years 
seived. To make up for this they contribute to 
a pension fund 5 per cent of their yearly salaries 
plus one-twelfth of their first year’s salary and 
one-twelftli of each increase in salary for the 
first y<*ar of such increase In addition to pay- 
ing salaries and jiensions the state supports the 
normal schools, tin* buildings for which are 
erected and equipped by the departments The 
depaitinents also furnish the supplies tor them, 
and pay the oiII('e expenses incurred in running 
tlie departmental bureaus and the academic bu- 
reau of inspoetion The communes pay for the 
supplies of tlie jirimary schools and local school 
officials, for janitors, and for the building and 
equipping of schools and residences for masters 
In the building of primary schools, however, a 
state loan is available, the amount of which de- 
pends on the newssities of the commune, and 
varies from 15 to 80 per cent of the total cost 
of the work The state also loans money to build 
normal schools. The universities, since their or- 
ganization in the academies in 1896, have been 
thrown somewhat on their own resources and 
those of their localities. The state no longer 
equips laboratories or libraries, nor maintains 
new courses, nor builds new buildings 

The courses of study in the primary schools 
are in general determined by state laws. In ad- 
dition, the Minister of Public Instruction, in 
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consultation with the Superior Council, deter- 
mines the programmes of instruction even in 
details of considerable minuteness, and also 
rules for the conduct of the schools. The courses 
of study for the secondary schools are laid down 
by law, and the entire course occupies 11 years. 
Four years are spent in the primary department, 
and pupils can take this work in the free primary 
schools. They will, however, be under the dis- 
advantage of not taking a course of three years 
in a modern language The secondary school 
proper has a course of seven years, divided into 
tw:o parts. During the first four years the work 
may be in either of two couises, in one of which 
Latin is obligatory and Greek optional and in 
the other neither is taken. Fof the last three 
years there are four courses presented for choice. 
These courses emphasize respectively Latin- 
Greek, Latin-modern languages, Latm-science, 
and science-modern languages. During the last 
year of the course options in either philosophy 
or mathematics are offered 

The programmes in all the secondary schools 
of France are rigidly laid down by statutes and 
regulations of the central Department of Edu- 
cation, and generally uniformity exists 

The system of inspection in France comes in 
to insure this uniformity in curriculum and 
methods. It extends to sanitary conditions as 
well as to instruction, although such inspt'ctioii 
IS in the hands of the regular medical inspectois 
of the localities. Uniformity of results is 
brought about by a legular system of examina- 
tions carried on by outside authorities An ey- 
aniination for a certificate of primary studies 
may be given to pupils at the age of 11, and 
those passing are exempt from further compul- 
sory attendance It is carri(‘d on in the cantons 
by examiners appointed by the rectors of the 
academies. A special departmental commission 
liolds ycaily an examination for certificates in 
higher primary studies. Tlie secondary schools 
also haye their final examinations for the bacca- 
laurM, conducted by outside examiners In- 
deed, as the primary schools are the pioduct of 
the central lepublitan governments of France, 
so the lycees arc part of tlie Imperial scheme of 
education devised by Napoleon, and both there- 
fore are characteiized by the system, uniform- 
ity, and dependence on central authority that 
their origin would insure. 

Private schools in France require the sanction 
of the state, but can receive no support from pub- 
lic funds. Tin* mayor or academic inspector can 
oppose them in the interests of hygiene, morals, 
or public order. They are free in regard to their 
programmes and methods, but their teachers 
must have received the certificate of capacity. 
For the most part they have been under the con- 
trol of religious orders oi congregations, and 
their large attendance was due to the demand 
for more religious instruction on the part of 
some classes. These congregations, however, 
were alleged to be in many cases hostile to the 
Kepublic. The Catholic orders were particu- 
larly aimed at in this charge. The ministry of 
Waldeck-Rousseau attacked their independence 
in the Law of Associations that became law 
on July 1, 1901. By it all congregations were 
required to obtain official authorization in order 
to get legal recognition as such. All unauthor- 
ized congregations were absolutely forbidden to 
give instruction By this means a careful scru- 
tiny of the conduct of the affairs of such bodies 
was made possible, and the character of their in- 


struction inspected. The law contemplated the 
suppression of all congregations that resisted 
such scrutiny. During the year 1901-02 the min- 
istry presided over by Premier Combes compelled 
many thousands of unauthorized clerical schools 
to close their doors. The Act of July 8, 1904, 
determined that within a period of 10 years from 
its piomulgation all congregational teaching 
must cease. 

The universities of France are discussed more 
at length under Univeesitt. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

The foundation of the present system is the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870 It declared 
that each district where sufficient facilities for 
elementary instruction were not in existence 
should provide them Schools requiring denomi- 
national instruction or charging more than nine- 
pence a week for tuition were not regarded as 
providing sufficient means for this purpose. The 
Education Department was required to make a 
statement of what was in each case demanded. 
In ease voluntary provision to meet these de- 
mands was not forthcoming, a school board was 
to be elected in the district, which was to pro- 
vide, to maintain, and to keep efficient the requi- 
site elemi'iitarv schools Children attending 
board schools were to pay a weekly fee deter- 
min(‘d l)V the board, with the consent of the de- 
partment, but this was to be omitted where 
parents were icgarded as unable to pay School 
lioards were permitted to make provision for the 
compulsory attendance of children between 5 
and 13 years of age, who were not elsewhere 
receiving efiicient instruction, unless these chil- 
dren had attained the requisite standard of 
scholarship or w(‘re exempt under the Factory 
Acts The board schools were to give no de- 
nominational instruction The funds for the 
support of elementary schools were to be at the 
disposal of the boards, and were to be derived 
from paihainentary grants, loans, fees, and local 
rates Pow(*r was given to the school boards to 
fix the amount of the local contribution for 
school ])ui poses Voluntary schools, wherever 
they exist(‘d, were recognized as before, and, in 
case they remained properly public and elemen- 
tary, w(*re to receive grants not greater than the 
amount contributed from other sources. Local 
rates were not to be levied for voluntary schools. 
In 1876 the age of compulsory education was 
extended to 14 years, and provision was made 
for the more effective enforcement of the law 
by punishing delinquents. This law was also 
made to apply to districts where there were no 
school boards, and it was enacted that children 
under 10 years of age should not bo regularly 
employed at labor In 1880 boards were re- 
quired to make attendance compulsory Subse- 
quent legislation improved the evening schools 
(qv ), turning their attention * to technical and 
industrial education, started undenominational 
day training colleges, and greatly developed 
technical instruction The poorer rural elemen- 
tary schools have also received especial help. 
In 1890 the payment of tuition fees in elemen- 
tary schools was abolished. In 1899 the Educa- 
tion Department was replaced by a Board of 
Edugition for England and Wales consisting of 
a president, the Lord President of the Council, 
the principal Secretaries of State, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Act of 1902, which 
applies everywhere except to London (provided 
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>r tinder a separate act) swept away the old 
ihool boards and attendance committees and re- 
iaced them by education authorities whieli are 
npowered to provide for all the schools in their 
‘spective districts out of the local rates. What- 
'^er schools receive such support are under the 
meral supervision of the local education au- 
lority. This authority is the council of the 
lunty, the county borough, noncounty boiough 
ith a population of over 10,000, or the urban 
stricts with a population of over 20,000. It 
tains the right of levying the local rate and 
borrowing money for school purposes, but 
inds over to a coinnntiee all other educational 
uctions. The Education Committee is ap- 
unted according to a sclieine deterniine<l by the 
cal authority and appioved by the Board of 
lucation A majority of its members are in 
ost cases apjioiiited by the (*ouncil from its 
i^n number Some of tbe others must be pei- 
ns of experience in education, and the com- 
ittee must include women. The Education 
iramittee has [lower to determine the secular 
ucation to be given in the public elemental y 
hools and to fix the number and educational 
ahhcations of the teachers. Its consent is 
cessary to the appointment or dismissal of 
iichers except where lehgious consideiations 
e involved 

Each school is under a board of managers, 
10 elect teachers, control the school property, 
j Tbe schools provided for wliolly by tlie edu- 
tion authority are governed by managers ap- 
inted by it and by local authorities. IVJoie- 
er, the denominational schools have on tbeir 
inagerial boards appointees from both tliese 
urces No school that does not comply with 
e requirements of the Education Committee 
ti receive even a government giant. 

Parliament giants to all scliools as grants in 
1 a sum equal to four sliillings per scholar, 
d an additional three halfpence [)er scbolai for 
iry complete two])en(ie per scholar by which 
j amount which w^ould be produced by a penny 
te m the aiea of the authority falls short of 
shillings a scholar. Besides this grant the 
^^ernment also pays an annual grant of 13s 4d, 

• children under five years of age and 218 4d. 

• children over tins age; grants for instruction 
special subjects, eg, cookery, handiciafts, 

mestic science, etc , grants for areas \^ith 
all populations, and a fee grant of about 10s. 
r head for all children in schools com|>lying 
th the conditions laid down in the h]lementary 
ucation Act of 1801 Whatever tuition fees 
i paid to scliools maintained by an education 
thority are turned over to it, but a certain 
rtion of these, such as may be agreed upon, 
returned to the managers of the acliool Ihe 
jceeds of school endowments lor the aid of 
mentary education are primarily devoted to 
‘ care of the school jiroperty Whatever sur- 
18 there may be is turned over to the eduea- 
n authority 

Glreat progress has been made in English ek*- 
intary education since 1902, largely in the 
•oction of enriching tbe curriculum, providing 
itruction in special subjects to older children, 
^eloping manual \vork in all grades, paying 
•ater attention to physical training and games, 
proving tbe schoolbuildmgs, and reducing the 
e of classes. Much social work is done through 
> schools; e.g , under the Education (provi- 
n of meals) Act, 1000, local authorities are 
powered to provide meals to poor children, 


while under the Education (administrative pro- 
visions) Act, 1907, medical inspection is pro- 
vided. More recently they have been permitted 
by the regulations to establish juvenile labor 
bureaus to offer vocational guidance to children 
on leaving school. 

For pupils who cannot proceed to secondary 
schools and wish to continue their schooling be- 
yond the elementary schools, tliere are the higher 
elementary schools 'The length of the course 
is three \ears and the nature of the work is as 
a rule vocational Owing to the restrictive char- 
acter of the regulations of ilie Boaid of Educa- 
tion in the matter of higher elementary schools, 
a new tvpo of inter mediate school, known as 
central schools, with four-vear industrial or com- 
mercial courses, has sprung up in London, Liv- 
erpool, Manchester, and elsewben* 

The manageis of denominational scliools are 
allowed to det(*i mine the rcdigious instruction 
given th(‘roin and the leligious qualifications of 
the teachers But a piijiil need not attend such 
instruction, and cannot be (‘xcluded from the 
school for leligioiis ri'asons 

The Act of 1902 was bitterly opposed by the 
Non(‘('iiformists ''J ho voluntary schools are 
laigely under tlu' control of tin' Churcli ot Eng- 
land, and the use of a IcK^al rate for their snp- 
poit was regal ded as taxing Nonconformists 
for the benefit of the institutions of the Estab- 
lished church 

For the tiaining of elementary teachers there 
was in 1011-12 a total of 87 training colleges, 
of which 18 were attached to sona* univ^ersity 
or college of university laiik Tcnichers are ap- 
|:)ointcd by the education committi'cs, usually on 
the nomination of tin' local school managers or 
the principals, vaIio are always consulted The 
aveiage annual salar} of certificated masters 
18 about £121 and of nn stresses about £80 In 
1898 provision was made foi jiensioning teach- 
ers who liave readied tlie age of 6.5 or have be- 
come disabled Tlie amount is (‘^timatiul on tbe 
basis of length of seivice, and is jiartlv made 
up by an annual contribution on tbe part of men 
of £3 and of women £2 Government insj)(*ctors 
are apjiointed bv the crown on recommendation 
of the Boaid of Education, but besides tbe gov- 
ernment system of inspection a local system has 
been developed in tlie larger areas, correspond- 
ing in some measure to supervisors or assistant 
Hiijierintendenls in large American school sys- 
tems. TJie pujul teachers constitute a large pro- 
portion of till' teaching staff, the law allowing 
three for the piincijial teacher in each school 
and one for every certificated assistant teacher. 
The sv^stem of grants in aid of then training 
still prevails 

For secondary education England has schools 
under a variety of authf>rities They may be 
ela8s<‘d, according to method of control, as pri- 
vate enterprise schools, subscribers’ schools, com- 
panies’ schools, endowed scliools, and municipal 
secondary schools undei local authorities. 
There were 620!) sueh schools in England in 1897. 
They are not organized under any system, ex- 
cept that the charity and other commissions have 
been revising the courses of studv m the endowed 
schools. (Hee Endowkd Scnoor.s Acts ) The 
Public Schools Act of 1868 riwised the control 
and organization of sevcm great public boarding 
schools of England. Wales and Monmouthshire 
have a system of inspection of secondary schools. 
One of the main purposes of the Act of 1902 was 
the support of secondary education by public 
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money. The education authorities are authorized 
to consider within their areas the needs of sec- 
ondary education and to take such steps as seem 
to them desirable, after consul tinj? the Board 
of Education, to supply or aid in the supply of 
such instruction. For this purpose the county 
authorities are empowered U) raise a county rate 
of twopence in the pound, a sum that may be 
increased with the consent of the Local (Tovern- 
ment Board. This measure has led to the de- 
velopment of a larf^e number of secondary 
schools under local authorities and to the more 
adequate provision of secondary-school facilities 
for girls. The Board of Education has issued 
regulations for the management and organization 
of secondary schools, the two main requirements 
being the provision of a certain jiercentage of 
free places for pupils from elementary schools 
and the acceptance of inspection by the boaid 
Schools which accept thi'sc legulations receive 
a government grant A large number of second- 
ary schools which submit to inspection bv the 
board but are unwilling to com])ly with the re- 
maining requiremimts are fiiitlier classed as 
“ellicient,” but leccive no grant In 1911-1*2 
there ^^ele 993 grant-eaining schools and 102 
schools r(‘cognizod as elhcient 

Q^he Scotch have had a pulilic eleinentarv sys- 
tem since 1090, whim it was ordained that a 
school should be established in every parish 
where one was not in existence Tlie masters 
weie elected bv the landowners and the min- 
isters, and held their places for life or good 
behavior The act was amended in 1803 so as to 
r(*quire the salaries of masters to be raised, and 
in ]8()1 their examination for the right to teach 
was ti ansi ei red from the control of the presby- 
teries to that of the universities. In tlie mean- 
time considerable 8Up])ort was granted to the 
schools by tlie government Among other 
changes the English Scliool Code of 1861 was ap- 
plied 111 Scotland, but was wit]idraA\n. in 1872 
an elementary-education act like the English one 
was passed. The Scottish law is the better of 
the two, however, school boards being created in 
every parisii, and the practical control of all 
elementary schouls being given to them In 1893, 
after several movements in that direction, all 
childien bctw*een 3 and 15 years of age were 
freed from school fees in the public elementary 
schools. Education is compulsory for children 
between 5 and 14 years of age In 1906 a new 
classification of scliools was adopted — primary, 
intermediate, and secondary The primary 
school receives pupils U}) to the age of 14, but 
pupils may take a qualifying examination at 
the age of 12 and on passing this may elect to 
continue in a supplementary couise (commercial, 
industrial, rural, or domestic) intended for those 
leaving at the age of 14, in an intermediate 
course of three years (12 to 15) which is prac- 
tically the first stage of a secondary school, or 
in a secondary school providing a course of at 
least five years. 

The government grants to Scottish voluntary 
and board schools are, m general, similar to 
those in England, but only about one-eighth of 
the elementary scliools are voluntary For the 
training of elementary teachers denominational 
colleges had made their appearance before 1839. 
These have been aided by government grants, 
and at present over four-fifths of the male and 
two-thirds of the female teachers have graduated 
therefrom The English Pension Act of 1898 was 
extended to Scotland. 


The secondary instruction in Scotland is in the 
hands of five classes of schools — burgh schools, 
academies, parochial schools, mixed burgh and 
parochial schools, and four public boarding 
schools like those of England. The ))urgh schools 
are supported either by endowment or by buigh 
funds. They ai e under the control of the author- 
ities of tile burgh and are open to the commun- 
ity Until 1861 the prf bbvteries controlled them, 
but at that date this power was transferred to 
the town councils, and in 1872 to the school 
boards These bodii's fix the fees. The academies 
arose in tlie middle of the eighteenth century as 
a result of a demand for more economical and 
seientilic instruction. In most cases they came 
ultimately under the joint control of town coun- 
cils and i)ropii(‘tors In 1802 government grants 
\V(‘re made to secondary scliools, and their in- 
spection was provided for At the same time 
secondary-education committees were established 
as distnct eornirnttees in the 33 counties, the 5 
cliief buiglis, and 1 large parisli These com- 
mittees are concerned with the distribution in 
their districts of the government grants, now 
paid under the Education (Scotland) Fund, 
190S, and with all forms of education beyond the 
lesources of indn idual school boards Since 1888 
the Education Department conducts an examina- 
tion in the courses provided in the secondary 
schools leading to the leaving certificate, which 
under certain conditions is accepted for entrance 
to the universities In 1911-12 there w^ere 56 
grant-receiving schools, of which 35 w*ere main- 
tained by school boards For the universities 
of Great Britain, winch through tlie development 
of a large number of new degree-granting bodies 
since 1900 have had a remarkable growth, see 
Univeesity. 

For a further treatment of the English edu- 
cational system, see Great Britain, Education 

The educational system of Ireland is distinct 
from that of England and Scotland. Elementary 
education is controlled bv the National Board, 
winch was founded in 1831 The schools are 
administered and maintained on denominational 
lines, but a compulsory conscience clause exists 
under which pupils are exempted from religious 
instruction when their beliefs conflict with it. 
The usual subjects of elementary instruction aie 
given. Irish has developed rajiidly in the ele- 
mentary scliools since 1900 and is now studied 
by more than 200,000 pupils. Under the eneciur- 
agement of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction domestic-science subjects 
and manual instruction have also been intro- 
duced. Ill 1912 there were 8233 elementary 
schools wuth 668,974 pupils on the roll and au 
average attendance of 499,038 pupils The de- 
nominational distribution is indicated in the 
following figures- 4397 schools were attended by 
373,154 pujuls of tlie Roman Catholic faith — 
1549 bv 117,085 pupils of the Protestant faith — 
and 2303 schools were mixed and wore attended 
by 177,579 pupils. The expenditure out of Im- 
perial taxes and rates on elementary education 
m 1912-13 was $8,829,185. 

Secondary or intermediate education is under 
the supervision of the Intermediate Education 
Board, which conducts examinations of pupils 
in secondary-school subjects, on the basis of 
which grants are distributed, and also, since 
1909, inspects schools. The Roman Catholic 
schools are conducted largely by teaching orders 
of that denomination, but recently the board is 
insisting on the appointment of a number of lay 
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teachers as a condition of the grant. In 1912 
the board examined 12,581 pupils (8276 boys and 
4305 girls). The expenditure of the board in 
grants for intermediate education in 1912 was 
$250,990. 

Technical and agricultural education is su- 
pervised and subsidized by the Department of 
J^riculture and Technical Instruction, which, 
since its establishment in 1900, has greatly as- 
sisted the development of technical schools and 
the teaching of agriculture, science, domestic 
subjects, drawing, and manual training, not 
only m the technical schools but also in evening 
schools and in day secondary and elementary 
schools. For higher education in Ireland, see 
under Univeesity. 

HOLLAND 

The state school system in Holland includes 
public primary schools, normal schools and 
courses, burgher schools, higher burglier schools, 
or secondarv scliools proper, industrial and tech- 
nical schools, agricultural schools, and various 
professional institutions, together with Gym- 
nasia, and three state universities. A few of the 
primary schools are maintained solely by the 
general government Most of them are com- 
munal, but a considerable portion of the fund 
for their support comes from the state Private 
primary schools are also subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, in case they maintain proper standards. 
The primary-school system includes, in addition, 
repetition and evening schools, and both types 
are maintained by the same agencies ami meth- 
ods as the primary schools in general So, too, 
the normal schools are either government schools, 
or communal schools with subsidies or private 
schools with similar support The state normal 
schools, however, give instruction to the major- 
ity of the students taking such courses The 
higher burgher schools were, in 1910, 81 in num- 
ber Of these 27 were maintained by the gov- 
ernment, 47 were communal, and 7 private 
schools There were in addition 61 Gymnasia or 
classical schools (30 publicly and 31 privately 
maintained). 

The history of this school system will serve to 
explain these peculiarities and also to make 
somewhat clearer the complexities of the system 
itself. In 1784 a Society of Public Good was 
founded at Groningen by John Nieuvenhuysen. 
Its object was to promote elementary education, 
and in this it was successful, receiving help from 
the government. In 1806 an education law of 
great importance was passed It consisted es- 
sentially of provisions for inspecting schools and 
examining and certificating teachers. School 
districts were organized, over each of which an 
inspector was placed, whose consent was reemi- 
site before any one could teach or be a memoer 
of a school committee. The inspectors received 
for their services only an allowance for their 
expenses A principal duty was that of examin- 
ing teachers for certificated The provincial and 
communal administrations were urged by the 
government to provide the means of instruction 
in their localities, to insure a comfortable sub- 
sistence for teachers, and to obtain a regular at- 
tendance of children in the schools Free schools 
for the poor were, as a result, established in the 
towns and in the villages — schools to which the 
poor were admitted gratuitously The authori- 
ties made great and successful efforts to gain 
a large attendance, and teachers were paid better 
salaries than elsewhere in Europe. In 1811 M, 


Cuvier foimd 4511 primary schools in existence, 
and 1 ill each 10 of the population in school. 

Up to 1848 only two important steps had bc^en 
taken in the further development of the system. 
Normal schools were established in 1816, and the 
free schools for the poor were supplemented by 
institutions of a somewhat higher grade where 
a small tuition fee was required. Since the free 
schools could be entered only by those who pos- 
sessed a certificate of poverty, the children of 
people with moderate means were excluded from 
them The private schools for such children 
were fast becoming inferior to the free scliools 
which ivere under public patronage, and it was 
to supply this w^ant that the towns established 
intermediate schools {tussohen schoolen) In 
addition, French schools, which emphasized mod- 
ern languages and commercial branches, and 
Latin schools, preparing for the universities, 
were founded. 

The constitution of 1848 established liberty 
of instruction This conflicted with the pro- 
vision of the Law of 1806 that the authorizations 
of the municipal council and of the inspector 
were necessary for even the teacher in a private 
school. In 1857 this requirement was removed, 
only the general admission certificate lieing de- 
manded in such cases. The constitution of 
1848, also, by placing all religious denominations 
on a footing of equality, gave to the Catholics 
and libel als a chance to attack the religious in- 
struction in the schools, which according to the 
Law of 1806 was to have been Christian but un- 
denominational. Their agitation led to a strut 
enforcement of the law, which in turn roused the 
antagonism of the orthodox Protestants Tin' 
result of a bitter contest was the Law of 1857, 
which reaffiimed that of 1806, making more 
explicit its provision that religious instruction, 
while undenominational, should yet inculcate 
Christian virtues It was also provided that the 
schoolrooms should at special hours be put at 
the disposal of religious communions for pur- 
poses of instruction This attitude was con- 
firmed by the l^aw of 1878 

Under the Law of 1857 each commune was re- 
quired to maintain at its own charge what in 
the opinion of the staters deputies and the su- 
prenn* government was a sufficient number of 
primary scliools If this task was too heavy, the 
state and the province w^ere to share equally in 
a grant of aid. It was provided that pupil 
teachers should aid m the work of instruction. 
Scliool fees were to be exacted only of those wlio 
could afford to pay them. The public school- 
master was to be selected by the communal coun- 
cil from a list of those who had acquitted tliem- 
selves best in a competitive examination A 
salaried provincial inspector was substituted for 
the provincial commission of district inspectors. 
The Minister of the Home Department, assisted 
by a referendary, was made tlie supreme author- 
ity in matters connected witli education 

In 1863 a law was passed organizing secondary 
instruction as consisting of burgher, higher 
burgher, agricultural, polytechnical, and indus- 
trial schools. This law was amended in 1876 
and 1879 The secondary schools are under spe- 
cial commissions and inspectors, and teachers in 
them are required to have special diplomas and, 
except in a few cases, to be university graduates 

The Law of 1857 has been twice amended — in 
1878 and 1889 In 1878 the school authorities 
were empowered to increase the curriculum as 
laid down in 1857, by French, German, English, 
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f^eneral history, mathematics, drawing, agricul- 
ture, and gymnastics, whenever they deemed it 
expedient. It was also provided that each com- 
mune should support the necessary number of 
unsectarian schools, but 30 pel cent of its edu- 
cational expenditures were to be contributed by 
the state, which also undertook to subsidize pri- 
vate schools under certain conditions. An enor- 
mous increase in the state contribution to popu- 
lar education was thus brought about. In 1889 
the method of granting the state subsidy was 
modified so as to include private schools as well. 
If the school applying for one is found on in- 
spection to conform to the state regulations, it 
will be granted an amount dependent on the at- 
tendance, the number of teachers, and extent of 
the curriculum. All schools having more than 
41 pupils must have at least two teachers, and 
an additional teacher is reipiired for an average 
addition of about 50 pupils. When schools 
have more than the minimum requirement of 
teachers, and when they cover more than the re- 
quired curriculum, additional grants are given. 
The state also furnishes 25 per cent of the 
amount necessary to establisli a school, and 
regulates the character and hygienic conditions 
of the buildings and premises The Law of 1878 
instituted a system of pensions foi teachers who 
liad reached the age of 65 The annual amount 
IS one-sixtieth of the annual salary for each 
year of seryice The teachers contribute 2 per 
cent of their yeailv salaries to a pension fund 

The Dutch classify their Gymnasia together 
with their universities under the head of superior 
instruction Such instruction is organized into 
a system by the Law of 1876 The three state 
universities are supported and controlled by the 
national government See University 

PRUSSIA 

The school system of Piussia may be divided 
into thr<v de])aitment8 — (dementary, secondary, 
and higher The elementary system is designed 
to educate children of tlie lower classes whose 
school training is completed in carl.> years. The 
secondary schools are intended to prepare pupils 
for the universities or professional schools, 
which are for tlie most part classed as supeiior 
flcliools. Tlie elementary school system may be 
grouped under five classes* (1) The infatit 
srhools These are not supported by state funds, 
nor aie the teacliers required to have state cer- 
tificates of capacity. They are, however, under 
the supervision of local school boards Their 
jiurpose 18 to care for children whose parents are 
obliged to go out to work Children are ad- 
mitted ordinarily only in their thud year, but 
in some cases even vounger children are cared 
for (2) The Volkaschule, 'riiis takes children 
between the ages of 6 and 14, and during this 
jieriod attendance is compulsory for all whose 
education is not otherwisi* provided In the 
larger communities the sexes are taught sepa- 
rately, but in the country districts this is usually 
impossible on account of the lack of teachers 
and facilities The school work occupies six 
hours a day and about 42 weeks a year. There 
are three stages and six to eight classes, though 
the work occupies eight y»‘ars The subjects of 
study are, in the lower stage, religion, German, 
arithmetic, singing, gymnastics, and needlework; 
in the middle stage, drawing, science, history, 
and geography are added, and in the upper 
stage, geometry This course is prescribed by 


law, but within its limits selection and arrange- 
ment are left to the school board of the district, 
subject to the approval of the general board of 
the royal government. (3) The continuation 
schools give instruction to pupils between the 
ages of 14 and 18. They review the work of 
the Volksschulc and give some additional work 
with special reference to trade or industry, or, 
in the country districts, agriculture. The schools 
are conducted so far as possible during the day 
and may not be held after 8 or 8 30 P.M. The 
tendency is to link up the work with the vocation 
of the students, and the aim is to secure general 
efficiency in the vocation and intelligent citizen- 
ship. Tuition 18 charged, but provision is made 
for those who cannot pay. With the continua- 
tion schools may be classed various industrial 
and trade schools winch arc day schools and 
devote more time and effort to prepare for spe- 
cific vocations. (4) Middle schools These 
sprang from the old burgher schools of the Mid- 
dle Ages. They aim to prepare the children of 
people wfth more means for a commercial life, 
although sometimes they are attended by pupils 
preparing for the secondary schools 3'uition is 
charged They continue and broaden the curric- 
ulum of the elementary schools and add one for- 
eign language Nearly twice as many of these 
schools as are public are private A consider- 
able proportion of them are mixed schools They 
take the place of the Volksschule, but sometimes 
continue instruction until the seventeenth year. 
^I'hey have, however, not been marked by great 
success in Prussia, because no privileges are at- 
tached to graduation from these schools, and a 
pupil who can remain at school long enough pre- 
fers to attend a secondary school. (5) Xormal 
schools In tliese there is a preparatory course 
of three years to which children of 14 are ad- 
mitted. This is followed by a two years’ course 
in the women’s normals and a three yi'ars’ course 
in men’s normals and the one for governesses. 
In 1913 there were 212 of these institutions, of 
wdiich all but about 26 were for men exclusively. 
{Students are admitted on examination, and the 
attendance is limited to from 30 to 36 in each 
class While in the school students receive their 
support On graduation they are placed on the 
list of available teachers and are required to 
take what is given them or pay back the ex- 
penses of their education. Before receiving per- 
manent appointment, however, a probation of 
from two oi five yeais is required, and an addi- 
tional examination on educational matters must 
be passed. The normal-school course consists of 
pedagogics, religion, German, history, arith- 
metic, geometry, geography, drawing, writing, 
music, and a foreign language 

The secondarv schools in Prussia, as in Ger- 
many generally, aie the various classes of Gym- 
nasia and Realschulen. The Gymnasium has 
a nine years’ course To enter it the pupil must 
be nine years of age and have had three years 
of elementary instruction. The Progymnasia 
give a somewhat shorter course, usually only 
the six years necessary to gain for their gradu- 
ates exemption from one year of the voluntary 
service in the army. Occupying a position be- 
tween the Gymnasium and the Kealschule is the 
Realgymnasium, which omits Greek and gives 
more attention to sciences, etc There are also 
Realprogymnasia. The Realschule proper gives 
only a six years* course, but the Oberrealschulen 
have nine years of work. As a result of a con- 
ference on secondarv schools that met at Berliti 
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in 1(^00, the three classes of schools harinj? a nine 
years^ course are declaied to be equal from the 
point of view ot ^^eneral culture and for purposes 
of matriculation at the universities, and Oreek 
was made optional in the Gymnasia. The pro- 
gramme of studies was somewhat revised and 
greater latitude allowed the masters in adapting 
their work to particular needs. An important 
feature of secondary education in Germany is 
the privileges which are secured hy the exami- 
nations. (1) The Einiahrigcnschein is obtained 
on an evarnination after six vears of secondarv 
work and entitles the holder to serve in a regi- 
ment of his choice for one year only (2) The 
Ahiturientenexamen, or leaving exainmation, en- 
titles stiuleiits who pass it to enter tlie univer- 
sities or higher technical schools without further 
examination, with certain minor exceptions 
The secondary education of girls has be<*n re- 
formed and has come increasingly undoi yiuhlic 
control Oppoitunity is now allordcd since the 
regulations of 11)08 for gills to confiiiue their 
higher education beyond the age of 15 al former ly 
in the Hohere Mndchcnschulen. Not only can 
they specialize in domestic science or for the 
teaching piofesaion, but thev may take secondary 
courses leading to the universities, similar to 
those open to boys 

The higher education of Prussia is given m 
the universities with their four faculties of phi- 
losopliy, theology, law, and medicine. They are 
discussed m the article on University. Ihere 
are also various polytechnic and agricultural 
schools that may be included with the institu- 
tions for higher education 

At the head of the Prussian school system is 
the Ministry for Public Worship and Education, 
the former chaige over public health having 
been removed in 1911 by the creation of a de- 
partment of public health. For educational pur- 
poses two divisions are maintained in the Minis- 
try. The first lias control of superior and .sec- 
ondary instruction and the Hccoiid of the ele- 
mentary schools. The Minister of Education 
represents the schools in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment and plans and oversees legislation on school 
matters, including finance. He distribute, s the 
state school money, appoints the membeis of 
provincial school hoards, confers titles on school 
officers, ludges on appeal all cases involving dis- 
missal from office or other contentions in school 
matters, liesidrs fixing the noiinal course of 
study. Each of the 13 pi evinces of Piussia con- 
stitutes a division for the administration of sec- 
ondary education and training of teachers. The 
immediate superintendence of secondary schools 
18 in charge of the provincial school hoards, con- 
sisting of from tliree to five members and a 
chairman, wlio is the president of the province 
One of these men inspects the Gvmnasia, another 
the Kealschulen, and a tliird the noimal schools 
This board has the power of appointing and dis- 
missing teachers in secondary schools, except in 
such as are supported wdiolly or partly by pri- 
vate funds, where the selection is made by a 
local hoard from a list furnished by the provin- 
cial school boaid The appointment of directors 
of the schools requires the confirniatum ot the 
Minister. To the provincial school hoards also 
fall the control of tlie seminancMs for the train- 
ing of secondary teachers and the regulation for 
all tlie schools of the province, of the school 
programmes, regulations, leaving examinations, 
and of text^books for the higher schools. In each 
provxnoe the general supennUmdent of the Evan- 


gelical church has tlie function of inspecting the 
Protestant religious instruction in the secondary 
schools, and a Catholic bishop has a similar 
right regarding Catholic instruction. The prov- 
inces of Prussia are divided into 30 governments, 
each of which has a school board consisting of 
two men appointed by the King for life, four ap- 
pointed by the piovmcial school board foi six 
years, and the president of the royal government 
In Rucli schools as are supported largely by the 
state this board appoints the teaclicrs Wher- 
ever, on account of extensive local support or 
private patronage, local authorities are given 
the naming of teaclieis, the school hoard of the 
government confirms their appointment or iiomi- 
mites a list from which the selection must he 
made. It also oversees the conduct and woik of 
the teachers, supei intends tlie elementary schools 
generally, settles upon new districts and text- 
books for local scliools The governments are 
divided into distncts, some of wliicli have 111 - 
spectois, whom the Minister on examination ap- 
points for life, and wlio devote their whole time 
to the scliools. Otlier districts have a number of 
local inspectois, who until iccimtly weie clergy- 
men or had some otliei occupation besides that 
of school inspection. 'I lie tendency is more and 
more to apjxunt inspectors of piofessional ex- 
peiience. Tlie district has a school boaid com- 
posed variously in dillcrent localities of inspec- 
tors, members of local councils, and lepicsenta- 
tives of religious denominations. This hoard has 
the powei of erecting and organizing schools, de- 
termining tcacheis’ salaries (the minimum being 
fixed hy the government), increasing salaries and 
pensions, and deciding on property liable to a 
school tax. Each school has a local school 
board chosen in cities bv the central school board 
Somidimes, however, it is chosen hy the citizens 
of a community or bv a chuicli oigainzatioii or 
by a patron, generally according to the source 
whence the school derives the larger ]iart of its 
income The local board looks after repairs, 
supplies, and attendance, but cannot interfere 
with the internal management of the school In 
many eases it has a voice in electing tlie teacher 
or fixing his salarv. Many cities have esiah- 
lislied secondaiy schools, the funds foi which 
are largely contributed hy thorn. Here the local 
boards have charge of financial matters, choice 
of teachers, etc , but the work of the school itself 
IS under the siipervisum of the provincial boards 
The most (‘xtienie cases of local control arise in 
oonnectioii with the country Volksseliulcm, undci 
the patronage of the nobility. Here tlie pation 
names the teacher, and sometimes even inter teres 
with the course of study and school hours 

Private schools in Prussia are required to 
conform to state regulations as to minimum 
course of study, school methods, etc. Tlicy are 
under state inspection ami can employ none but 
regularly certificated teaclierH Tlie "iiiiiiiber of 
private elementary schools is insignificant, but 
of the pupils in middle scliools onc-tliird are in 
private institutions. 

Teachers in Prussian elementary schools are 
ordinarily graduates of teachers’ seminaries or 
training colleges. At the end of each year these 
institutions hold an examination at which the 
school inspectors and supei intendents of the dis- 
trict and a commission from the provincial school 
board are present Practical teats m tt*achmg 
power are requiied as well as tliose on theory 
The successful candidate gets a privilege to 
teach for five years* After two years of satis- 
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factory work and not later than five years after 
the fiist app )intment a teacher may take a sec- 
ond examination, the passing? of which gives him 
a right to a permanent position and a pension. 
This exarninatum is largely on educational mat- 
ters and includes a practical test. Candidates 
who are not graduates of teachers’ seminaries 
may lie admitted to it, and on passing are al- 
lowed to teaeh The diiector ol the seminary 
siipervis(‘s the work of its graduates and can re- 
quire them to sup[)ly defects by additional work. 
Those who wisli to teach in the higher classes of 
the middle schools must pass an additional ex- 
amination given by a special commission, and 
the same body gives a still further examination 
to those who aspiie to lectoi ships To gain the 
right to teach m llie secondary schools a candi- 
date, who must liave attended a university for 
at least six senK'stms, and often possesses a 
degre(‘, must jiass a state examination given by 
one ot the 10 examining hoards a])j)ointed annu- 
ally by the Ministin 'JTiose who pass may re- 
ceive, aecoiding to the eharaetei of their papei.^, 
any of three* giades of (ortitieates in the various 
8ub)ects, and these (‘iititle them to teach such 
suhiects in the lower thiee, the lowei six, or all 
the glades of the Cvmnasia After passing this 
cxaniination a candidati* enters a seminar, of 
winch then* aie a number attached to secondarv 
schools Heie he is under practical instiuction 
for a yeai, eiiteiing at its successful conclusion 
on a yeai of piubationaiy teacliiiig, foi ■w'hith 
he receives no remuneration lie is then, pro- 
vided his woik IS satislac toiy, eligible to a pei- 
manent appointment 

Elemental V teachers receive free rent and 
fuel, and oftc'ii a garden Their annual salaries 
range from a minimum of 1400 marks to as much 
as 3800 niaiks in Bcilin, oi in the case of rec- 
tors even 0000 niaiks. 4 Jk* avoiage is, howevei, 
about lliOO raaiks and is smaller in the country 
than 111 the cities Salaiies u-ually are legularly 
graded, accoiding to time of sciwiec, up to a 
maximum \Voineii aie paid somewhat less than 
men, and lliey constitute* about 17 per e<mt of 
the total teaching force in elementary schools 
After 10 yoais of seivice the teachei can, if dis- 
abled or 00 years old, retiic* on a pension of one- 
third of Ills salary 4 his amount incieasea by 
one-sixtieth for each additional yeai of seivuce 
up to two-tliirds of the salaiy Piovision is also 
made for widows and childien of teachers The 
annual salanes of secondary school teachei s 
range from 2700 to 5100 marks, and in the case 
of rectors to 7H00 marks. In addition they rc- 
ceiv;c an allowance for house rent The same 
regulations as to ponsioiih that apply to primary 
teachers ap})ly also to secondary ones, and in 
fact to most state ofiieials, an exception being 
professors in the universities, who, however, arc 
not lequired to retire 

For the support of schools in Prussia there 
are five sources of income The most important 
of these is the state itself, which pays about one- 
half of the total required for teacheis’ salanes. 
The other sources are school societies, income 
from inherited property, CTiureh funds, local 
taxes, and tuition In the city schools the local 
taxes supply tlie larger part of the income; in 
secondary schools the tuition furnishes nearly 
one-half the sum required for support Tlie 
country schools, however, leccive over two-thirds 
of th('n income from tin* state, the amount being 
a fixed contribution of 100 marks for each head 
taachar, 200 marks for each additional regular 


male teacher, and 150 marks for each female 
teacher, with 100 marks for each assistant 
teacher who is in the probation year. The nor- 
mal schools aie supported by the government, as 
are also the univeisities and many secondary 
schools. In the latter tuition is a considerable 
it(*m. Foi their oiganization, see Univeksity. 

For the development of the German public edu- 
cational system, of which the Prussian system 
is taken as a type, see Germany, Education. 

SWITZERLAND 

Each of the 25 cantons of Switzerland has its 
own separate and independent school organiza- 
tion, and there are very few federal regulations 
on the subject. The federal constitution of 1874 
empowers tlie Bund to establish and maintain 
or assist a univeisity or other institution for 
“higher education.” This power has not been used 
except to continue the support of the f(*deral 
polyteclinic at Zurich and to subsidize various 
cantonal higher institutions But by a supplemen- 
tary article in 1002 it is obliged to subsidize ele- 
mentary education In 1010 this subsidy for ele- 
mental y education amounted to 2,026,500 francs. 
In the sarm* wav the central government has sup- 
ported vocational education (arts and industries, 
commerce, agriculture, and domestic and voca- 
tional training of women) very liberally, 3,000,- 
000 francs being granted in 1010. The constitu- 
tion fuithcr states that all education, whether 
public or private, must be under the control of 
the cantons They must provide for it and make 
it compulsory and gratuitous. That they do 
this well is evident from the fact that m i898- 
99 the ratio of attendance to population was 
greater there than in any other country in the 
world, while of the recruits in 1800 only 0.23 
per cent could not lead, a figure reduced in 1010 
to 0 1 per cent All attempts to establish any- 
thing like a centralized system have met with 
determined opposition by those who feared in- 
terference with linguistic or religious instruc- 
tion m the schools The constitution provides, 
however, that “it must be possible for the pub- 
lic schools to be attended by the adherents of all 
beliefs without hurting 'their freedom of belief 
or conscience ” That not more than 3 per cent 
of the attendance is in private schools, which 
are, moreover, patronized almo^3t entirely by 
children of non-Swiss parentage, attests the sat- 
isfactory nature of the religious instruction in 
the public schools A few cantons, as Geneva, 
exclude it entirely from the pulilic system. 
Three additional federal regulations affect edu- 
cation The first forbids the labor in factories 
of children under 14, and limits that of those 
under 16. Tlie second prescribes an examination 
for every recruit on entering the army at his 
twentieth year The results of this are made 
known, and it stimulates educational effort, be- 
sides bringing into existence improving schools 
for recruits and increasing the attendance at 
continuation schools The final regulation con- 
cerns military drill, which by the Acta of 1874, 
1877, and 1883 is made a required part of every 
school programme, to be given to children be- 
tween 10 and 15 years of age. 

At the foundation of the school system of 
Switzerland we have at present the communal 
primary schools taking children from 6 to 11 
years of age After this they go either to the 
cantonal secondary schools proper, or to the ad- 
vanced elementary schools, the so-calh* I second* 
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ary schools, the district for one of which em- 
braces several communes, or to the communal 
continuation schools, usually held in the evening. 
There are also courses for adults given in the 
communes. The secondary schools are main- 
tained by the cantons, and include professional 
and technical schools, with others variously 
styled middle schools, Gymnasia, or Progym- 
nasia. These are supplemented by cantonal uni- 
versities and a federal polytechnic The teachers 
are licensed by cantonal governments on exami- 
nation, or in some cantons on a diploma from a 
normal school. For the highe>r grades of woik 
an additional examination is required There 
were, in 1910-11, 49 normal schools in Switzer- 
land, most of them public institutions main- 
tained by the cantons. In most cantons t<\achei8 
are elected for life, either by a school board or 
at a general election. They are also usually 
pensioned at the end of thmr term of service. 
This 18, in general, partly provided foi by a 
fund to which they make regular contributions 
At the head of education in each canton tliere 
is either (1) an educational council or (2) an 
education ministiy, headed by a director of edu- 
cation, who is a member of the executive council 
of the canton, or (3) a permanent education 
council, presided over by a dircctoi of education, 
who is a political officer. The Canton of Bern 
belongs to the second type, and in the control of 
its schools it represents the extreme of centrali- 
zation in Switzerland The Director of Kduca- 
tion controls the in8pect(jrs and frames tlie edu- 
cational budget. His department determines, on 
consultation with certain authorities, the ciu- 
riculum and methods of instruction in all public 
schools. Private schools must receive his au- 
thorization and that of the local school inspec- 
tors. The communal council votes the money 
for its primary schools, and nominates a school 
board to control the expenditure of this and the 
details of local school management. Several 
communes combine to form a secondary school, 
the control of which is in the hands of a com- 
misbion, whose membeis an* appointed bv tlie 
various communal councils and the Director of 
Education. The middle or highei schools arc 
usually cantonal schools, and are controlled by 
a commission appointed by the Educational De- 
partment On the otlicr hand, the C’anton of 
Zurich has the least centralized of all the Swiss 
systems Its central government is of the third 
type above mentioned. The Educational Council 
18 composed of six men, four of whom are chosen 
by the cantonal council and the other two by 
the whole body of teachers It controls tiie or- 
ganization of education in the canton The com- 
missions that direct the cantonal schools, 1 e , the 
Gymnasium, middle schools, higher schools, tech- 
nical institutes, and training colleges, arc ap- 
pointed by the cantonal council on nomination 
by the Educational Council and Director of Edu- 
cation. For local organization and control of 
education there are provinces, districts, and 
communes. Each province has a committee, 
elected partly by the teachers alone, partly by 
the rest of the voters. Its function is to visit 
the schools and supervise their general conduct 
There is a district committee elected by the 
voters to control the secondary scliool of the 
district and determine th^i amount to be raised 
from local taxation for its support For the pri- 
mary scliool also there, is a district organization, 
including usually several communes, the voters 
of which have a general assembly to determine 


school measures The communal primary school 
is controlled by its local board. In Zurich alone 
of all the Swiss cantons there are no school in- 
spectors. In these two cantons, Zurich and Bern, 
we have illustrated the exti ernes between which 
the systems of the other cantons fall. 

In Switzerland, gencially, the support, of all 
univeisitics and higher secondary schools is by 
cantonal funds, aided occasionally by the cities 
m which such schools may be situated. The dis- 
trict and communal schools are suppoited by 
local taxes with cantonal aid There exist 
for such support perinaneni communal funds 
made up of tees and gifts Moreover, 12 cantons 
have a permanent cantonal fund for Volksschule 
purposes. This does not, however, by any means 
provide for the support of the schools Of the 
total expenditure on primaiy education it is esti- 
mated that the local autiiorities furnish about 
two tliirds, the rest coming from the cantons, 
but m Genova, where the French ideas prevail, 
the eanton furnishes 74 pel cent of such funds. 
In gencial, in the wealthier cantons the eanton 
furnishes more and the commune less of the 
total raised The total expendituie on instruc- 
tion in 1010-11 was 80,400,000 francs (by the 
cantons 41,800,000 francs and by the communes 
44,000,000 fiancs) 

OTHER EUROPEAX SYSTEMS 

Tlie systems already descnbecl offer examples 
that are typieal of the education in other Eu- 
ropean states In Sweden tdemontary and 
secondary schools aie sup])()rtcd by state sub- 
sidies and local tax(*s Man\ schools and uni- 
versities have in addition to such support the 
iiK'oine from endowments Gontiol of schools 
IS in the bands of local boards, but the central 
government maintains a system of inspection 
and icquiies teachers to be giadiiatcs of noimal 
schools Public elemental y education is gratu- 
ibuis and compulsory betwcc'u the ages of 7 and 
14 hi Austria the ideals and methods of 
JTussian education prevail The Italian system 
has the same general features of state subsidies 
and local and provincial ta\t*s for the support 
of both elemental y and secondaiy edueaitum 
Tile mminniin number of schools, the cuiiicula, 
and the qualifications of teaeheis are also laul 
down bj^ tile state Publie elementary tnlucation 
JH gratuitous and compulsory between the ages 
of six and nine The state inspects all public 
Rcliools, and piivate schools must receive author- 
ization by the gov(»rnment 

111 Spain attempts have been made to estab- 
lish a complete and efficient system of elemen- 
tary education The government determines 
])iogiainmcs and insjiects sehoolg, but furnishes 
little assistance to their support The munici- 
jialitics lieai most of the bin den, and the com- 
pulsory law is not enforced For most of the 
children education is free. In Russia about 
one-tlurd of the elementary education is carried 
on by the Church Nearly all the rest is con- 
trolled and supported by the cential government 
acting under the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
The Church also takes part in secondary educa- 
tion, but here the Ministry bears most of the 
responsibility. Theic arc ’ a small number of 
locally support(‘d schools and foundation schools. 

UNITED STATES 

In the Ignited States the control and support 
of the education of the people have been left 
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practically to the several state governments. 
The central government has, however, dealt with 
the matter in a few cases llie Ordinance of 
1787 provided that one section of eacli township 
in the Northwest Territory should be designated 
as school land and that the proceeds of its sale 
should go to the support of public schools 
After States were organized in this region the 
funds derived from these lands were turned over 
to them for educational purposes. Similar 
grants of land were made to other new States, 
notably in 1841, in 1849, and in 1860 Up to 
1900 about 86,000,000 acres had been devoted to 
this purpose. These grants were supplemented 
in 1836 by a gift to the several States of sur- 
plus funds in the National Treasury, the sums 
thus given being by most of them devoted to the 
support of education. In 1862 the Morrill Act 
set aside additional lands for the maintenance 
of colleges in winch agricultural and mechanical 
arts and military tactics were to be taught, and 
the State universities generally have been tlie 
recipients of these gifts The central govern- 
ment established, in 1867, the Burc'au of Educa- 
tion, the mam objects of which are the collation 
of statistics and the preparation of reports 

Each of the several States maintains a system 
of free public schools, including elementary, 
secondary or high schools, and, in the case of 39 
of them, universities as well The older States, 
where great colleges and universities on private 
foundations have for a long lime existed, have 
not in most cases added such institutions, but 
have developed, as in Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland, systems of annual sub- 
sidies to them. For the elemental y schools three 
systems of control exist The first of these is 
the district system, according to which tlie con- 
trol of each school is left in the hands of a 
board elected by the people df the district in 
which it is placed Under the township 8\stem 
all schools that are located within the region of 
a township are placed under one boaid Accord- 
ing to the county system tlie schools of a whole 
county are under the control of county boaids 
or scliool commissions The district system was 
developed in New England after the scattering 
of the population, due to the cessation of the 
early Indian Avars. It spread to the States of 
the West. Later, owing largely to the opposition 
of reformers like Horace Mann, who maintained 
that the district system meant insuflicient sup- 
port and inexpert supervision for the common 
schools, New England came to adopt tlie town- 
ship system The count v system has been 
peculiar to the Southern States from the first, 
and to-day it exists also in some of the States 
of the Middle West, as in Indiana, Iowa, and 
Missouri, and in California and Washington of 
the Western States The township system exists 
wholly or partially in 18 States and the district 
system in 33. 

With the development of more elaborate school 
systems the supervision of the State became a 
more and more prominent feature. New York, 
in 1812, created a superintendent of common 
schools. This example was followed by others, 
and to-day there are State superintendents in 
all States. In most of them there is also a 
State board of education, which usually man- 
ages State school funds and either directly or 
indirectly determines the qualifications of teach- 
ers. For more minute supervision there is 
inspection either by a county superintendent or 
by the township or district committees. In 35 
VoL. XVl.— 39 


States the county supervision prevails In New 
England the town school committees do the 
supervising In addition, at least 1243 cities 
have superintendents for their public schools. 
The demand for greater uniformity and effec- 
tiveness in the schools as a whole has led not 
only to the creation of larger units for the con- 
trol or supervision of schools, but also for the 
establishment of State* funds and the levying of 
State taxes to supplement local contributions to 
the cause of education. 

In the earlier Colonial period secondary in- 
struction was given in wdmt were called grammar 
schools. These institutions admitted children 
wdio had mastered merely the rudiments of 
English, and prepared them for college The 
high schools w^ere, however, preceded by acade- 
mics They were introduced into the United 
States as a substitute for both the grammar 
schools and the colleges. Many of these acade- 
mies received, in addition to private- endow- 
ments, large grants from the States Some of 
them grew into colleges and later into univt*r- 
sities Academies for girls were established, and 
thus the way w^as paved for the higher education 
of women. The academies offered a somewhat 
w-ider and more liberal course of study than the 
older grammar schools and colleges, which were 
concerned mainly with the classics In this way 
they led to the more liberal high schools and to 
the extension of the college curriculum. 

The high school sprang up in response to a 
demand in the early part of the nineteenth 
century for the secularization and State control 
of secondary education The English Classical 
School, later called the English High School, 
was founded in Boston in 1821. To-day a free 
public high school has to be maintained in every 
township in Massachusetts, and a number of 
high schools are vState-aided Vow York, Mary- 
land, Wisconsin, Minnesota California, and 
other States have elaborate State laAvs govern- 
ing high schools In a great number of States 
their creation and control are left to localities, 
the actions of which in the matter arc not 
regulated by the State They are found, how- 
ever, in all important cities, and are springing 
up rapidly in nonurban areas. 

The free elementary school may be said to 
exist in (‘very locality of the United States, 
however sparsely inhabited In the Western 
and Southern States the remoter districts are 
greatly helped by the contributions from the 
State funds, which are distributed in such a 
manner as to favor especially the smaller 
schools. The high schools, on the other hand, 
the existence of which is left almost universally 
to local initiative, are dependent largely on local 
support. Outlving districts are, m consequence, 
frequently without them, and when they exist 
there the t(*rritory that they supply includes 
ordinarily a number of elementary school dis- 
tricts Tlie consolidated high school has been 
found to be the only solution for such areas. 
Such divisions are either townships, as in New 
England, or counties, as in Maryland, the South, 
and occasionally in the West, or simply a con- 
venient grouping of districts into what is called 
a union or consolidated high-school district. 
The board governing such schools is usually a 
specially created one', except where the township 
or county system prevails. In these cases, aa 
with the district high school, the elementary 
and swondary schools are both managed by the 
same board. 
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The teachers m elementary schools, up to 
the time of the establishment ot county and 
State supervision, were selected by the school 
boards at their discretion. To-day licenses or 
certificates arc univei sally reiiiured before one 
can he elected to a teacher's position. In New 
England, hoivever, these arc granted by the 
school eonmiittec^s of the towns, and so teaclieis 
are licensed by the same boaid by which they 
are elected to ofTice Elsewhmo thioughout the 
Enion tlie certification is in the hands of city 
or county superintendents or boards of educa- 
tion, or State superintendents 01 boaids ol edu- 
cation. Eertiheates ol various grades aie issued 
in the several States High-sciiool ceitificates 
are umxersally di.stinct fiom those foi elemen- 
tary teaching ^Vll are granted either upon 
examination 01 upon ciedentials Local ceitifi- 
cates aie \alKl onl} in the specific division 
wiiere they are granted, but aie fiequentlv ac- 
cepted as adequate credentials in other localities 
State eeitilicates aio foi longer periods, 01 even 
foi life, winle the local ct'rtifieates expire after 
a few years See Normal School. 

The ideal eoui^e of study in the modern pii- 
maiy sehno] in the ITnited States, as outlined 
by the Committee of Eifteen in 1894 , jiieludes 
reading, writing, hpelling, composition, aiith- 
inetic, geogra})hy, simple lessons in natural 
science and geneial histoiy, vocal music, draw- 
ing, witii physical eiiliiire and manual tiammg. 
In many schools siudi a progianmic exists, and 
111 most ail elloit is made to approximate it 
The gieatcst difficulty aiises in the iingiadc^d 
coimtiy Hciiools, wdiere a single teacher is called 
upon to teach children from 5 to 18 y«‘ars of 
age, represcmting, of couise, all 01 most ot 
the glades of the elemental y school The ideal 
gi a mmar school couise, as outlined by the same 
committee, in addition to the sui))ects of the 
piimary giades, consists of ihiglish grammar, 
algebia, and Fnitcd States history m the last 
two yeais, and eithei Latin, French, or Gorman 
in tin* last y(‘ar Only in a fewv caisc's, how even, 
are the foieign languages actually to lie found 
in the giauiriiai giades of the elemeiitaiy school 
For rnrul schools the last few years have* seen 
the development of a grc'at movement to intro- 
duce courses of study closely based on the* needs 
of lural life 4 hese aie still in pioeess of 
de\ c'lopmcmt. In gc'iieral, tin* elemental y-sehool 
cuiriculum has beem sub)c*ct to considerable 
criticism and moie especially tliat paii of it 
which affects the last two giadc‘ 8 , the se\cuith 
and c'lghth. The cnticisiii geiieially takers ,i 8 its 
basis the fact that no piepaiatiou is given tor 
the life activities which those pupils who leave 
school foreycr need, 01 that no attempt is made 
to juovidc some adjustment with tlie high 
schools The first of thcbC criticisms is leading 
to the development of general prevoeational or 
industrial courses, the second to tlie reorganiza- 
tion of the high school in some places on a six- 
year plan beginning witli the seventh grade, or 
the establishment of intermediate schools or 
junior high schools with three or four year 
courses beginning at the same period. 

The course of study in the high schools is 
usually arranged with a view to presenting to 
the pupil from one to ^our different groups of 
subjects, any one of which he is at liberty to 
choose. The first of these groups constitutes 
the old classical course, but includes, besides 
(Ireek and Latin, modern languages or English, 
Or lioth, algebra, geometry, and some history 


and natural science. What is commonly calh 
the liteiary course drops the Greek and su 
stitutes therefor more English, modern la 
guages, or history. The scientific course dro] 
Greek and sometimes Latin, laying stress f 
the sciences and mathematus inste*ad. Anotlu 
couise, which emphasizes preparation for bu.« 
ness and gives instruction in bookkeeping, st 
nography, typewnting, commercial arithmeti 
and law' and business methods, is frequent! 
found The t(‘ndcney is, however, to hand ov( 
sucli a couise to a comm(*rcial high school ( 
business college It is a favorite line ot wor 
for evening high schools. F’ractically all coursi 
embiace algebra, geomeiiy, civics, Englisi 
United States history, and physics The scienci 
tauglit in the scientific coin sc includi* cliemistr 
and often botany and zoology, (’oiirsi's in soli 
geometry, higher algebia, and trigonometry ai 
often offered in high schools No part of th 
educational system of the Ignited States wa 
moie under fire during the peiiod 1905-15 tha 
the high school The leasons can only be state 
very brietly It was f( It tliat as compared wit 
European seeondaiy schools the aclnevements c 
the high school wire sniallei and the work W'a 
begun too late. 4 'he cuiriculum W'Us also critj 
cjzed as biong ])lanncd almost entiiely with 
view to college t'litrance, with the ri'sult tha 
those wdio did not intimd to pursue a colleg 
carcei soon dropped out Pei haps as a eon 
seqiKmce of tlie I'list onticism, jieihaps 111 oide 
to make a l)etl(*i .Hi)UHtiuent witJi the ehmien 
taiy giades, the ‘ si\ and six” plan has bee] 
started, le, six yeais of elementaiy cducatioi 
and SIX yi'ais of sec undarv Tlie ariangemen 
of the last six follows various iilans, but gen 
orally the aim is to increase the vanety o 
ojiportuiiiiy and to inc'et the needs of diffeien 
gioups of pupils, some ol whom will reman 
only tliiee years, some foui, and others six 
The following types oi courses have been estab 
lished the geneial or eultuial course, or college 
preparatory, the manual-training or industiia 
courses, leading to teclnucal collt‘ge or work 11 
shops and trades, iiousehold-arts courses, pre 
paring for the liome or W’ornen’s occupations 
commercial courses; and agiicultuial courses 
The function of the high scJiool becomes in 
cieasingly not merelj^ to tiaiii for life oceu 
paiions, but by gi oatei variety of opportumtle? 
to test capacity and de\elop tastes The wlioU 
movement, howeAer, is still in the cxpeiirnenta] 
stage. 

The high school Is developing into an iride 
pendent institution witli its own aims and pur- 
poses, of whieli preparation for college is onlv 
one of many. The “accrediting'’ system, which 
prevails in Michigan and (/ah forma, and bv 
which high schools dc'sinng to pass studentn 
without examination into tlie colleges are in- 
spected by the faculties of the State univer- 
sities, has been entiei/a‘d for tending to reduce 
the high Bchools to mere feedcis for the univer- 
sities On tlie other hand, it must be said that 
the colleges have very extensively modified and 
enlarged the curiiculura of the old days of 
purely classical instruction, so that each of the 
courses offered in high schools, except perhaps 
the commercial one, prepares for some line of 
collegiate w^ork. Moreover, the “accrediting” 
system has been the only system of effectivt* 
inspection to which the high schools have been 
sub]ected, if we do not regard the college en- 
trance examinations as attaining this end. 
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No effective system of pensioning teachers 
exists in the United States, although some laws 
have been passed aiming at this. TJiey have 
relied, with few exceptions, on the contributions 
of teachers, and where they have been estab- 
lished new teachers are required to join m as 
part of the contract of appointment, the old 
teachers being given an option. On the other 
hand, the salaries of teachers in the elementary 
schools compare favorably with those abroad, 
averaging, in 1912, $78.08 a montli for men and 
$58 08 for women for the country as a whole 
The highfst average salary for all teachers was 
$105 33 in California, the lowest $35.77 in 
North Carolina. 

Forty-two of the States and the Distiict of 
Columbia have compulsory -education lav\s The 
common period dining which some instiuction 
must be given is from the eighth to the four- 
teenth year These laws, tliough not rigidly 
enforced, are nevertheless fairly clTectivo, and 
attendance foi at least a good part of the 
year is now neaily universal for children of 
school age. 

The evolution and present status of higher 
education in the Ignited States, the most notable 
featuies of which liaAc been the dovelopinent of 
the State universities and the tiansformation of 
the colleges into universities, are dealt with m 
the article on University. Foi a treatment of 
tlie American elementary schools, see the article 
on C^OMMON Schools 

Bibliography. I’aul Monroe, (Uidopcclia of 
Ld neat ion, (5 v'ols , New York, 1010-13), con- 
tains ai tides on all jihases ot (‘ducation in the 
United States, foi each State, and, in foreign 
countries, for eacli country separately, with full 
biblioi^iaphies United States* Heiiiy Bainard, 
American l^rdiKfoqif (llaitfoid, 1870), F VV 
Blackinar, Ilidoiif of FidviaJ and ^tatc Aid to 
Higlur Edii( atwn in tfu United Statts (Wash- 
ington, ISOO) , K U Boone, Education in the 
United states (New York, 1800) , Cahiiel Corn- 
pay r6, EEnacignement hi eondaii e aiix Etats- 
Unx8 (Pans, 180(») , A. E Winship, Great 
American Edneatots (Chicago, 1000), Vj, G 
Dexter, Hihtoiy of Education in the United 
t^tates (New York, 1904) , E E Blown, Making 
of our Middle (Schools (ib., 1007) , Dutton and 
Snedden, Admtnisti ation of Puhlie Education in 
the United States (ib, 1008) ; J F Brown, The 
American High School (ib, 1000), Harris, 
“Elementary Education,” in N M Butler, Edu- 
cation in the United States (ib, 1010), C H 
Johnston, High School Education ( ib , 1912), 
id. The Modem High School (ih, 1014), Paul 
Monroe, Principles of Secondai ij Education (ib, 
1914), Statesman's \ ear- Bool (ib, annually), 
also Annual Reports and Bihhogiaphg of Edu- 
cation, issued by the United States Bureau of 
Edueatioii (Washington, annually). Great 
Britain* Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education (London, 1872, 1801, 1802) , Adams, 
History of the EUmentaty School Contest in 
England (ih, 1882); Hamilton, “Popular Edu- 
cation in England and Wales since 1882,^’ in 
Statistical Society of London, Journal (ib., 
1890) : Mackenzie, Treatise on the Elementary 
Education iHlO-yi (ib, 1802); P. Aron- 

stein, EJnghschr Studien (Heilbromi, 1897); 
Graham Balfour, Educational Systems of Great 
Britain and Ireland, (2d ed , Oxford, 1903); 
W C. Hazlitt, Schools, School Books, and 
School -Masters (2d ed , New York, 1905), Sir 
Hugh Owen, Elemental y Education Acts Manual 


(London, 1906) ; M. E. Sadler, Contmuation 
Schools in England and Elsewhere (Manchester, 
1908) , Norwood and Hope, Higher Education 
for Boys in England (London, 1909) , Peter 
Sandiford, The Training of Teachers m England 
and Wales (New York, 1910) ; also the Repot ts 
and Special Reports of the Board of Education 
of England (London, annually) ; The Red Code 
(lb., annually). Handbook of Education (ib, 
annually) , Schoolmasters' Yea/rbooh (ib., annu- 
ally). Germany* Tews, Die preussische Volhs- 
schule (Bielefeld, 1889) , J. R. Parsons, Prussian 
Schools through American Eyes (Syracuse, 
1891) , L. R Klemm, “Brief Statement of the 
School System of Prussia,’^ in United States 
Bureau of Education, Report of the Commis- 
sioner, ISHS-OO (Washington, 1892) , Friedrich 
Paulsen, Ueher die gegenivartige Lage des 
hoheren Sehuheesen (Berlin, 1893); G. Schmid, 
Geschichte der Etziehunq (ib., 1902) ; W Rein, 
Encyclopndtsches Handhuch der Padagogtk 
( Langensalza, 1903 ct seq.) ; W. Lexis, Unter- 
richtsircsen in deutschm Reich (6 vols , Berlin, 
1904) ; J E Russell, German Higher Schools 
(New York, 1907); Friedrich Pauisen, German 
Education Past and Present (ib., 1908) ; I. L. 
Kandel, Training of Elementary School Teach- 
ers in Germany (ib., 1910) , J. F. Brown, Train- 
ing of Teaidiers for Secondary Schools in 
Germany and the United States (ib., 1911); C 
W JVettyman, Higher Girls' Schools of Prussia 
(ib, 1911) . also Jahrbuch des komghch preus- 
sischen Auskunftstelle fur Schulwesen (Berlin, 
annually). France* Gabriel Compayr^, His- 
toire entigue des doctrines do Vdducation cn 
Fiance depitis le seiziuune sihole (Paris, 1885) ; 
Octave Gri^aid, La Ugislation de V instruction 
pnmaxre cn France deputs 1789 (ib., 1890-91) , 
Heinzig, Dig Schiilen Frankreichs (Leipzig, 
1893) ; Emile Levasseur, “Statistique de Pen- 
seignement piiblique pnmaire au XTXe siecle,” 
in Jnstxtut de France (Paris, 1900) ; Oskar 
Mey, Ft'ankreiehs Schulcn (2d ed., Leipzig, 
1901) , F. E. Farrington, The Public Primary 
School System of Ft'ance, itith Special Reference 
to the Training of Teachrcrs (New York, 1906) ; 
id, French Serond^try Schools (ib., 1910), F 
Buisson, Dirtionnaire de pedagogic (Paris, 
1911) ; Annuair'c de Vinstructron publique et 
d(‘s beaujr-arts (Paris, 1860 et seq). See IN- 
I' ant School 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. See Education Association, National. 

NATIONAL FLAGS. National flags or en- 
signs date from a time long before Constantine 
adopted the monogram of Christ (See La- 
BABUM ) They are distinctly an evolution. In 
early days, as man emerged from the primitive 
state, tin* need of some tribal emblem made 
itself felt, and this was supplied by w'bat after- 
ward became the standard. Later on the reli- 
gious clement entered into the composition of 
flags and banners and coats of arms See Na- 
tional Arms 

United States. The national flag of the 
United States of America is dealt with in a 
separate article under the title flog (3.V.). 
This is commonly called the “Stars and Stripes " 
The President’s flag is blue, in the centre of 
which appears a representation of the arms of 
the United States in their proper colors See 
National Arms and also Heraldry. 

The flag of the Vice President is white, and in 
tlH‘ centre appear the arms of the United States, 
the colors being those of the coat of arms, with 
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slight modifications or minor changes in color 
necessitated by the white ground on which the 
coat of arms appears. 

EITBOPE 

Austria-Hungary. The royal and Imperial 
standard of AiisinadTungary is a golden flag 
upon appears a black two-headed eagle 

displayed, each head royally crowned, and above 
all tbe crown of Austiia. The Hag of the Aus- 
trian navy has three equal horizontal stripes — 
red on top, white in the middle, and led below 
The centre of the flag lieais the arms of Aus- 
tria, the shield having a border of gold and 
surmounted with the ciown of Austria The 
flag of the merchant marine is like that ot the 
navy except that the bn^c'st band is red in tbe 
half next the flagstaff and gteon in the other, 
the reason being that the colors of Austria au* 
red, white, and rod, and those of Hungary red, 
white, and green 'I lie merchant flag bears two 
crowned shields, tho oijo next the staff is foi 
Austria and the other for Hungary The Hun- 
gaiian crown is that of St Stephen and is 
different from tlio crown of Austria 

Belgium. The naval and merchant-mai me 
flags of Belgium aie alike. The flag is composed 
of equal vcitical stripes, black (next tlie staft’), 
yellow, and rod The loval standard contains 
the royal coat of arms of the Kingdom, borne 
on the cential yellow stripe. 

Bulgaria. The national ensign or naval flag 
IS a tricolor of horizontal bands — top white, 
centre green, and led at the bottom In a space 
next to the flagstaff’ is the golden crowned lion 
lampant on a led ground The mci chant ships 
use the plain tricolor witliout the lion 

Denmark. The flag of Denmark is now tin* , 
oldest unaltered one in the world. The royal amis 
have as their most striking feature the Danno- 
brog, or silver cross of Denmark, boidered wnth 
red This cross divides the shield into four 
quarters, each of which is occupied by a sep- 
arate device, fllie ongin of the cross is said 
to date from 1210, wdien King Waldemai, at a 
cntical moment m his career, averred that he 
had seen this cross in the heavens 'Jlie Danne- 
biog therefore became for him, as tbe name 
implies, the “Strength of Denmark ’’ The flag 
of the navy is red, swallow-tailed, and has the 
white Daniiebrog upon it. The flag of the ukt- 
ehant marine is a red flag with a white cross 
upon it and is not swallow-tailed 

France. The tricolor of Fianee has been in 
official existence only since 1780, the y(‘ar of the 
Hevolution. Previous to that (and now' called 
Fiance Ancient) was a blue cloth powdered 
with golden fleurs-de-lis. In the reign of 
Charles V (1305) the number was reduced to 
three, typifying the Trinity (now' called France 
Modern). When Henry TH (1574) came to the 
throne, he adopted the drapeau hlaru; as the 
royal flag 

The tricolor, made up of three equal vertical 
bands of color — blue next the flagstaff, white in 
the centre, and red in the fly — now forms the 
national flag (called France Prestmt). The flag 
18 used by the navy and the merchant marine, 
as well as on shore by^ citizens generally The 
President’s Hag cairiea bis initials. When the 
civic guard was raised on .luly 34, 1789, it w'as 
decided that the colors should ho blue and rt'd, 
the colors of the city of Paris, to which, <ui tlu* 
proposal of Lafayette, the white color of the 


royal Bourbon flag was added The French 
tricolor of to-day is, as it were, a compromise 
flag, in w'liich the colors of Paris are united with 
the former sovereign’s color — white. 

Germany. On the Imperial standard of Oer- 
many is laid the Iron Cross, black with a white 
and black border , at th(‘ centre of the cross is 
tbe (lerman eagle, lieaiing on its breast the 
shield of Prussia, and this latter carries a quar- 
tert‘d shield wuth the arms of the Hohenzollerns 
The flag of the Imperial navy is white and 
divided into quarteis by tbe arms ot a large 
black cross liavnig at its centre a circle in black 
outline containing the black Prussian eagle 
crowned TJic iii)}>ci quarter next the hoist con- 
tains the mereliant flag in miniature, upon the 
eimtre of which is superimposed the Iron Cross 
The mei chant flag consists of throe horizontal 
stripes equal in width, the upper being black, 
the middle white, and the lowei red These 
colors are derived from the black and w'hite of 
Prussia and rod and white, tlio colors of tlie 
Hanseatic League (q.v ) 

Great Britain. Tho flag of the people in tbe 
British Finpire is the Union Jack. It symbolizes 
the pailiamontary union of the three constituent 
parts of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland Tlie Union Jack, 01 union flag, is 
composed of thn'O ciosses — St. George's, the 
broad upright Latin cross, led upon a white 
ground: St Andrt'W’s, saltire or X-shaped cioss, 
wdiite upon a blue giound, and the cross of St 
Patink, a red saltire on a wliitc giound. Tlie 
arrangement, of the arm of the crosses next to 
tht‘ iLigstair IS different from those 1 emote 
fiom the staff. When James I of England and 
VI of Scotland united the ciowns of those coiin- 
tiies each had its own flag, and ships of each 
countiy continued to carry (‘ach its own colors 
When the English and Scottish ships met at sea 
fie<pient conleiitions resulted as one 01 otJier 
hoisted its jack above that of the other To 
put an end to these disagreements a flag com- 
bining the jacks was devised, and in 160H a 
union flag was brought out It is constiueted 
bv laving dowm the Scottihh emblem and placing 
the English jack on top of it The Scottish flag 
18 blue, and when* tlic rod cross of St. George 
w.ould touch tho blue ground a narrow whit** 
border was interposed The boundaiy between 
red and blue is never cleai whim \iewed at a 
distance, and it is at vaiiance with a rule of 
heraldry In the ringn of Anne the parliaments 
of England and Scotland w'cre united, and the 
union flag was duly sanctioned, so that the flag 
of 1707 indicated the pailiamentary union of 
the countries In the jack of Anne the red St 
Crcorge’s cross had a wider iiorder than tlu* 
“additional jack of .famcR” had, and thus in- 
dicated a portion of the original white ground 
of the English jack In the year 180L appeared 
the union flag as it is noAv flown. The Irish 
lack, a led saltire, or St Patrick’s cross, on a 
white ground, had to be incorporated to indicati* 
the parliamentary union of Great Britain and 
Iridand 

In order projierly to construct the ITnion 
Jack imagine a table twnco as long as it is wide 
The table, if entirely covered by a blue table- 
cloth, makes the ground for tlie jack On this 
two diagonal lines aie laid, and these lines in- 
tersect at the centre Bands of white material 
aie laid on iht: u]>per side of each of these 
diagonals at the left end of th<‘ table. At the 
point of intersection of tbe diagonals the white 
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ban(k are cut and placed under the continuation 
of the same diagonals, the white bands goin<y 
below the lines which lie on the right-hand end. 
The red Irish saltire, of the same width as that 
of the white St. Andrew’s cross, is placed in the 
only space available, on the underside of both 
diagonals at the flagstaff (md and above the 
diagonals at the right-hand end As the two 
quarters next the flagstaff are more' important 
from an heraldic point of view, hero the 8t. 
Andrew’s is above the St. Patrick’s eioss, thus 
indicating that Scotland came into the Union 
before Ireland. In order to avoid the touching 
of red and blue it is necessary to edge the red 
Irish saltire with white. The Irish cioss is as 
wide as St. Andrew's, but the white bolder of 
the red saltire has to be cut off its own edge, 
although the led saltiie with its border is equal 
to the full 8t. Andrew’s cross of wdiite. The led 
cross of St Ueorge is then added This, with its 
broad white border, is laid over the tw'o saltires 
of Scotland and Ireland The Union Jack is 
the proper flag for any British 8ub)ect to use 
for private 01 public display. It typifies par- 
liamentaiy union and is thus in every respect 
the peo])lc’s flag. 

The Union Jack is used by citizens all over the 
British ICmpire. Wlien hoisted for the Governor- 
General of Canada, a white circular space at the 
intersection of the arms of tlie ciosses is resin ved 
for the badge This circle is usually inclosed by 
a wucath of laurel leaves, wlun used by a col- 
ony, but in the case of Canada the wreath is of 
maple h‘aves, and ferns for N(*\v Zealand 

In Canada the badge corrsists of a quartered 
shield in w'bn h a])])ear the arms 1, Ontaiio. 
2, Quebec 11, Nova 8eotia 4, New Brunswick 
This is surmounted l)y tlie eiown. nie Inniteii- 
ant govinnois, when using tire Unron .laek offi- 
cially, place inside the wreath the arms of tlieir 
partieiilar province, Init without tin' mown 

I'lieie IS no distinctive flag for Canada, as the 
ensigns of the British Kmpire do not designate 
territory, they indicate class of service. The 
Union Jack is used by the people of Canada as 
in other portions of the Britisn Empiie It is 
vaiied only by the Govcrnor-Gimeral of the 
Bonrinion and by the lieutenant governors of 
the nine provinces of Canada Tire Mercantile 
Marine flag down by vessels of Canadian regis- 
ter IS the Red Ensign of the Empire, wutb the 
badge of Canada (without crown or wreath) in 
the fly of the flag 

The British ensigns are three in numher — ^the 
white, the blue, and the red. Each carries the 
jack in the uppi'r left-hand corner next the 
staff The white ensign is the flag of the royal 
navy It bears the red cross of St George* in 
addition to that in the jack The blue ensign is 
for all vessels in government employ "i^en 
employed by a colonial government the badge of 
the colony is in the fly. The blue ensign is also 
the flag of the Royal Naval Reserve The red 
ensign is the flag of the merchant service. 

For about 200 years the Biitish navy was 
divided into three squadrons, called respectively 
the Red Squadron, the White Squadron, and the 
Blue Squadron At the time of his death Nelson 
was vice admiral of the ’Wliite, as shown on a 
monument in the Guildhall in London As the 
various ensigns of these divisions of the royal 
navy were more or less difficult to distinguish 
in action, Nelson ordered the whole fleet to hoist 
the white ensign at Trafalgar on Oct. 21, 1805 
These three divisions w’crc abolished by order 


in council on July 9, 1804 A song written in 
America by an Englishman has been applied to 
Great Britain Thus the song, ‘‘The Red, White, 
and Blue,” perpetuates the memory of these 
three squadrons It evidently does not refer 
only to the colors of a flag The British rank- 
ing Older 18 preserved In the United States the 
revel ae order prevails It is thus probably 
commemorative of the disajipearanci* as such of 
the red, the white, and the blue squadrons. 

Greece. ’Phe flag of Greece is simple. The 
royal standard is a silviw (white) cross on a 
blue ground The royal shield is ensigned wdth 
the erowni and pljieed at the intersection of the 
arms of the cross Bidiind the shield are two 
&ci‘ptres The flag of the navy contains a canton 
of blue upon wdiieh the white Greek cross stands 
on blue, and in the flv are nine horizontal bars, 
four whit(‘ and hve blue, the ro;yal crown being 
sliown in the intersection of the arms of the 
Cl 088 The merchant flag is similar, but with- 
out the crown The colois of the flag, white 
and blue, weie derived from the arms of Otto of 
Ba\aria, wdio was called to th(‘ throne of Greece 
in 183.3 The motto of Greece, ArAIIIUAAOT* 
I2XT2‘M0T, referring to the new King’s choice 
by the people, reads, ‘‘My strength is my people’s 
lo\e” 

Holland (The Netherlands). The national 
flag IS a tiieolor made up of three equal hori- 
zontal bands — red at the top, white centre, and 
blue below. The navy and mercantile flags are 
alike. Whv the top stnjie is red and not orange 
18 not exactly known, though the original upper 
color was orange after William the Silent, 
Piinee of Orange, bad tlirown off the Spanish 
yoke In 1591) the flag was undoubtedly orange, 
wliite, and blue Fourmei, in 104.3, wrote of it 
as led, white, and blue, and under these latter 
colois the victories of Van Tromp and Be 
ReutcT weie gained 

Italy. The Italian flag dates back to 1310, 
when Amadeus V, Duke of Savoy, assisted the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem to victory 
ovei the Saiai'cns at the siege of Rhodes Aft(ir 
the battle the Giand Master, in gratitude, pre- 
sented Amadeus with the silver cross of tlie 
order Amadeus placed it on a red shield with 
blue border 111 the arms of Savov In 1805 
Kajioleon made the northern provinces into a 
kingdom and gave it a tricolor, like that of 
France, but with the vertical colors green (next 
the flagstaff), wdiitis and red When Napoleon 
was ov(‘i thrown this flag disappeared It was 
levived in IHGl wdien Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Sardinia and a scion of the house of Savoy, 
became King of the southern portion of Italy 
In 1870 the northern and southern parts were 
united as one Kingdom The Savoy arms on the 
central wdiite vertical hand of Napoleon’s tri- 
color bt‘came th(‘. flag of united Italy. The 
shield is crowned when used by the navy, but 
is plain for the merchant marine. 

Monaco. Monaco has a white flag for the 
Prince, on wdiich is a crowned shield, the field 
of which is covered with lozenge-shaped figures, 
red and silver. The collar of the Ordei of St, 
Charles, institutcKl in 1863, surrounds the shield, 
and the pendant is a Maltese cross The naval 
flag is a plain red and wdiite flag, tw^o bands 
being horizontal, red on top. Tlie merchant flag 
is the same 

Montenegro. Montenegro has a red flag with 
a white border, and in the centre are the royal 
arms crowmed, being a double-headed eagle dis- 
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played, with sceptre and orb. The naval flag 
IS a tricolor — from above red, blue, and white 
horizontal btripes. On the blue is a crown 
above the letters H 1. The merchant-marine 
flag is a tricolor with broad horizontal bands, 
like the ensign, but the crown and initials are 
not shown. 

Norway. It was in 1397 that Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark formed one kingdom under 
the sway of Denmark, but m 1414 Denmark 
released its hold The naval ensign is a red 
flag, swallow-tailed, with a broad blue cross 
upon it The cross has a narrow white border, 
and the fly end of the blue cross projects from 
the central angle of the swallowtail, as if a 
pennant had been laid on the flag Norway 
achieved its independence in 1814. The mer- 
chant flag is red, with a blue cross edged with 
white. This flag is not 8\^ allow-tailed. 

Portugal. In 1910 Portugal became a repub- 
lic, though some memory of its history is re- 
tained in the flag. The arms of Portugal are a 
large silver shield on a green and red ground. 
On the shield aic five small blue shields in the 
form of a cross, and each shield bears five plates 
of silver. The large shield has a red border, on 
which are seven golden castles. This device 
dates from 1139, when the country, which had 
been in subjection to the Moors for 500 years, 
threw off the yoke Alphonso I defeated five 
Mooiish princes in the battle of Ouriqiie and 
adopted five small shields to commemorate the 
victory. The five wliite spots represent the five 
wounds of Christ, in whose strength Alphonso 
believed he liad defeated the infidels. The red 
border was added by Alphonso III in 1252 after 
his marriage to a daughter of the King of Cas- 
tile In the flag this shield is placed upon an 
arraillary circle of gold The colors of Poitugal 
are grecm and red, and the national emblem 
shows the flag divided vertically and (‘qually 
It 18 square, with green next the flagstaff, red 
is the color for the Republic. Jolm I of Por- 
tugal w^as the father of Prince Henry the 
Navigator (1415-99) Prince Henry achieved 
knighthood, and the green is that of the cross 
and ribbon of the Knights of St. Benedict of 
Aviz and, with the armillary circle, commemo- 
rates Prince Henry’s fame. The national ensign 
is a green and red flag The proportion of green 
to red is as 2 to 3 The shield is placed in the 
centre of the dividing lini' The merchant flag 
is entirely green, with the shield and armillaiy 
circle in the centre 

Kumania. Rumania has a tricolor with ver- 
tical bands — blue next the flagstaff, yellow 
centre, and red in the fly. The yellow band 
contains the arras within a crowned canopy of 
ermine, which is the quartered shield of the 
state wuth supporters. The motto N%ht1 sx'nc 
Deo (Nothing without God) is below the shield 
on a black ribbon The naval ensign contains 
these arms, while the merchant flag is plain. 

Bussia. The introduction of the two-headed 
eagle for Russia dates from 1472, when Ivan the 
Great married Sophia, a daughter of Constan- 
tine Palseologus, and assumed the arms of the 
Greek Empire. The naval flag is white with a 
blue St. AndrcAv’s cross upon it. The jack of 
the navy is made by placing the narrow white 
cross of St. George on a red ground, and over 
all the white-bordered blue cross of St. Andrew. 
This flag resembles the “additional jack of 
James,” except that the colors are different 
from those of the British jack. The merchant 


flag is a tricolor of three equal horizontal bands 
— ^white on top, blue in the middle, and red 
below\ These colors were originally red, wdiite, 
and blue Peter the Great deiived them from 
the Dutch, from whom he learned shipbuilding. 
This form w^as the Dutch flag reversed, w^hich is 
the signal of distress for Holland, and was 
later altered 

Servia. The merchant flag of Servia is a 
tricolor of broad horizontal stripes — red above, 
blue centre, and wdiite below. Tlie royal stand- 
ard has a crowned canopy of ermine containing 
a crowned shield and supporters The shield 
show’s a double-headed eagle displayed, upon 
whose breast is a red shield containing an up- 
right cross wdth the date* 1804. Each quarter 
made by tlie arms of the cross contains a Slav 
initial letter 91ie standard has an indented 
border, the colors are white, red, and blue. The 
merchant flag is usually a plain tricolor, but 
sometimes it has the arms inserted. 

Spain. The flag of the navy is yellow’, the 
color of Aragon, having on the upper and lower 
edges a wide stripe of red, the color of Castile. 
On the broad yellow stripe an oval shield 
croAvned is shoAvn near the flagstaff, on which 
are the arms of Castile impaling Leon llie 
merchant-maiine flag is a yellow flag upon 
which tA\o led stripes are laid some distance in 
from the edge so that the flag is composed of 
fiAe horizontal stripes — yellow, red, yellow 
(broad, central), red, and yellow. The crown 
and shield of Castile and Leon do not appear 
on this flag. 

Sweden. Sweden has for a naval ensign a 
blue flag upon which is a yellow cross The 
flag IS SAA allow-tailed, and the horizontal arm 
of the cross in the fly projects The merchant 
flag is tlie same as tlie ensign wdtli the exception 
of the BwalloAvtail, th(‘ merchant flag being 
1 octangular. 

Switzerland. The flag of Switzerland is red 
Avith a AvJiite cross upon its centre The arms 
of th(‘ cross do not extend to the outer edges of 
the flag ’Phe national and merchant flags are 
one and the same In 1803 an international 
confirence was held at Geneva, in which the 
lules of Avar weie discussed and field and per- 
manent hospitals, ambulance service, and the 
many humane methods of caring for the 
Aiouiided wane officially recognizixl by the signa- 
tory powers A badge W’as devised as the dis- 
tinguishing maik of this w^irk. It w^as the flag 
of Switzerland with the colors eounterc hanged, 
making it a red cross on a white ground 

Turkey. The naval and merchant flags of 
Tut key are alike and are light red, on which are 
superimposed a crescent and a star in silver The 
crescent moon is near the flagstaff and the star 
remote from it. The crescent was made the 
emblem of Byzantium aftei the siege of that 
city by Philip, father of Alexander the Great. 
A night attempt by the followers of Philip to 
undermine the walls of the city was revealed by 
the light of the crescent moon In gratitude for 
this delivery Diana’s symbol became the badge of 
the city. In 1463 Mahomet II captured the city 
and adopted the badge for the Ottoman Empire 

ASIA 

China. Since China became a republic, in 
1912, the flags formerly used have been dis- 
carded. The national flag, used also in the 
merchant service, consists of five broad horizon- 
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tal bands of color, the uppermost, red, standing 
for China proper, the next, yellow, for Man- 
churia; the next, blue, for Mongolia; beneath 
that 18 white, for Tibet, and lowest of all is 
black, for Turkestan The Hag oi the navy is 
red with a blue canton 111 the upper corner next 
the hoist, and upon this is a large white sun, 
from which enuinatc lays in tlie form of small 
tiiangles. The colors thus employed in the 
naval flag stand foi Mongolia, Tibet, and China 
proper 

Federated Malay States. The Federated 
Malay Statt^s (Pahang, Perak, Negri Stunbilan, 
and Selangor) have a Hag of foui horizontal 
bands of <oloi lieginning at the top they are 
wdiite, red, yellow, and black In the centie of 
tli(‘ Hag IS a lioiizontal oval of white, on Avinch a 
tig(*i IS shown in its natural colors on a green 
glass ground 

Japan. The Hag of the Mikado of Japan, 
which coi responds to the royal standard of Eu- 
lopcan countries, is a red rectangular Hag upon 
wdiich appears in the centie a golden conven- 
tional repiesentation of the yelknv chiysanthe- 
mnra The naval Hag is white, with a icd disk, 
representing tlie sun, placed slightly out of the 
centre and nearer the Hugstall Prom tins disk 
broad fan-shaped bands of red color ladiate like 
the rays of the rising sun The Hag of the 
merchant marine is white witli a red eiicle in 
the centre, llie piesent flags Averc adopted in 
1897 

Persia. The Imperial standard of Persia is 
a blue Hag AMth a Avhite ciicle in tlie centre, on 
A\hich appear the arms of Persia The military 
Hag, thtwe being no lumil ensign, is a hoiizontal 
tiicoloi — gri'en above, white central, and red 
below' L’[r'n tlu* centre of this Hag are the 
arms of Peisia, similar to those on the Impel lal 
standard, but not inclosc'd in a Avhite circle 

Siam. The standard of Siam is a red Hag 
upon which apjiear the loyal device, a Avliite 
elephant Avith trappings and harnc^ss, standing 
on a platform, and in t}i(‘ upper c’orner ne\t the 
hoist an anchor and a AAheel. The merchant flag 
has the Avhite (depliant only, without trappings 
01 platform, and wuthoiit wdieid and anchor 
The origin of this Avhite (Hc^phant is said to be 
tliat hefoie Xacca, the founder of Siam, Avas 
born his rnothet dreamed that she brought forth 
a AAdiito elepiiant, and the Brahmans said that 
after many inearnations Xacca became a white 
elephant and w'as received among the celestial 
deiti(‘s. 

AFRICA 

Abyssinia. The national ensign is the tri- 
color, the colors from the top being greem, yel- 
low', red, without anv dew ice 

Belgian Congo. Belgian Congo has a blue 
flag carrying in the cemtre a five-ray(*d golden 
star and shoAving the Belgian ensign in the 
canton 

Liberia. The national ensign has 11 hotizon- 
tal stripes, red and Avhite, witli a large white 
star in a blue canton next the flagstaff in the 
upper corner. The naval and merchant flags 
aie alike. 

SOTJTTI AND CENTRAL AMERICA 

Argentina. Jlie flag of Argentina has three 
bands placed horizontally At the top is blue, 
centre white,' bottom blue For the naval flag 
the sun in splendor is showm on the central 
white band. 


Bolivia. BoliAua has a tricolor with horizon- 
tal stripes Red is uppermost, yellow in the 
middh*, and green below For the naval flag 
the arms of the state are introduced in the 
centre of the yellow stripe, while the merchant 
flag is plain 

Brazil. Brazil has a green flag, in the centre 
of w'hich is a large yelloAV lofeenge Avith major 
axis horizontal. On the lozenge is a disk of 
blue, on which appears a representation of one 
of the lieaA'enly constellations, and upon this 
sphen* IS a hand iiiserihed AAuth the motto Oi'cfem 
c progroiso (Order and pi ogress). 

Chile. The national ensign and merchant 
flag of Chile is composed of two equally wide 
Iioiizontai stripes, AA'hite above and red below, 
Avith a canton next the flagstaff bine, and bear- 
ing a AA'liite five-rayed star 

Colombia. The flag of Colombia has at the 
top a bioad, yelloAv, horizontal stripe occupying 
half the flag, heloAV Avliich is a light-blue stripe 
and then a red one The merchant-marine flag 
has at the ei'iitre an upright red OA^al inclosing 
a blue ground on w’hich there is a white star 
The naval flag has the state arms in the centre 
of the flag 

Costa Kica. The national flag is made of flive 
hoii-;ontal stripes of color The top is blue, 
below white The central hand is red, broadei 
than the otheis Below tins is white, and 
loANest IS blue. T]i(‘ naAul flag shows the arms 
of the state on the centre of the broad red 
stripe, while the mcrcliant flag is plain 

Cuba. Cuba has a bliu‘ and Avhite arrange- 
ment of horizontal stripes, three blue and two 
Avhite Next tlu' flagstaff’ is a triangle with 
base to the hoist and point in the cential blue 
stupe The triangle is rod, Avith one Avhite star 
upon it. 

Dominican Republic. ’'Phe flag of the Do- 
minican Republic lias a Avhite upright cross 
upon it The upper quartei of the flag next the 
staff 18 bine, tlie corresponding top qua iter re- 
mote from the staff is rod The lower quarter 
next the staff is red, and the remaining one is 
blue The mercliant flag is plain, while the 
naval flag has the national device shown at 
the intersection of the aims of the cross. 

Ecuador. Ecuador’s flag has broad yellow in 
the upper half of the flag, blue beloAA, and red 
beneath, the tw'o lowT^r stripes are each one- 
(juarter of tlie hoist measurement ITie na- 
tional ensign has the state arms in the centre 
of the flag, Avhile the merchant flag is plain 

Guatemala. The flag of Guatemala is blue, 
white, and blue, arranged in three broad verti- 
cal bands The state aims occupy the centre of 
the AA'hitc band, and upon a scroll under the 
arms aie the Avords Lihertad ih de Setiewhre 
1H21. The mcrcliant flag is Avithout the na- 
tional device 

Haiti. The merchant flag is plain blue and 
red in liorizontal stripes, tlie blue above The 
iiaA'al ensign sIioavs the national badge on a 
rectangle of AAhite at the centre of the flag 

Honduras. Honduras has the same colors in 
the national flag as those of Guatemala, but 
they are arranged horizontally — ^blue on top, 
AA^hite cential, and blue below The ensign has 
the national badge in the centre and five gold 
stars below it The merchant flag shows flve 
gold stars in the centre of the w^hite stripe. 

Mexico. Mexico has a tricolor of vertical 
stripes The stripe next the flagstaff is green, 
the outer one is red. The central stripe is 
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white, with the badge of the Kepublic ehown 
upon it for the naval flag. The merchant flag 
18 plain. 

Nicaragua. The flag js blue, whitts and blue, 
arranged horizontally, with the arms of the 
state shown in the central wliite stripe wlien 
used for warships. The merchant flags have 
a blue anchor instead of the national arms. 

Panama. The national ensign is a (juartered 
flag Next the flagstaff in the upper corner is a 
blue stai on a white ground. The uppiT (piarter 
remote from the staff is plain red The lower 
quarter next the staff is plain blue, while the 
outer and lower quarter has a red star on a 
white ground 

Paraguay. Paraguay has a horizontally ar- 
ranged tricolor of red, whit(‘, and blue — red on 
top and blue bidow, with the white central band 
containing in its centre the arms of the state 
The ensign has a lion standing, surrounded by 
a wreath, and above all is a red Phrygian cap 
earned on a pole It has a reverse badge on 
the othei side of the flag, diflorent from that on 
the fiont, both, houever, are oval The mer- 
chant flag IS like the ensign except that the 
badge is different from that on the ensign, 
being circular in form Both sides of the mer- 
chant flag are alike 

Peru. The President’s flag and the ensign of 
Peru IB a v(*rtical tricolor, rod, white, and red 
The arms of the state appear in the centre of 
the white band The merchant flag has the 
same arrangement of colors, but the state arms 
are absent 

Salvador. Salvador’s ensign is composed of 
three horizontal stripes — blu(' above and below 
and white central In the centre of the white 
band are shown the arras of the state, with the 
words in Spanish l^epuhlic of Salvador and 
Central Awetica Hie merchant flag is the 
same as the ensign, but on the centic of the 
white band aie the words in golden letters, 
Dios — Union — lAhoriad^ arranged m a circle 
without the arms of the state. 

Uruguay. Uruguay has a flag composed of 
horizontal stripes, alternately white and blue, 
there being five white and four blue On a 
\ihite canton there is the golden sun in splendor. 

Venezuela. The naval flag is a tiicolor with 
horizontal hands — yellow on top, blue centre, 
and red below Tin* arms of the state are 
placed on the yellow stripe, in the upper corner 
next the flagstaJl Hie centre of the flag is 
occupied by seven wliite stars ariariged in a 
group The merchant flag is like the ensign, 
with the arms of the state omitted, but the 
seven stais appear 
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NATIONAL FLOWERS. See PTowers, 
National and Symbolic 

NATIONAL FORESTS. See Lumber In- 

DI I S 1 K Y , P'’{ )RESTRY 

NATIONAL FOR'MULARY, of Unofficial 
Preparations A book of medicinal formul® 
winch ar(‘ frequently prescribed by physicians 
or demanded by the public, but which are not 
recognized by the Pharm^acopaeia (qv), either 
beeauft€‘ they weie not thought of sufficient im- 
portance or because they oiigmated subsequently 
to the last edition of the oflicial work The 
National Formulary is compiled by a committee 
of the Annuncan Ifiiarmaceutical Association 
and pnhlislied by the society, based upon a 
similar work prepared in 1882 by the College 
of Pharmacy of the City of New York, the 
King’s (k)unty Pharmaceutical Society, and the 
Geiman Apothecaries Society of the City of 
New York. Hie first edition appeared m 1888, 
the second in 1896, and the present, the third, 
in 1906, always following the appearance of the 
last edition of the Pharmacopwia It contains 
about 600 preparations, wnth an appendix of 
about 75 more which had been dismissed from 
the Phanuaeopwia of 1890 and 1900 

NATIONAL GAL'LERY. The term Na- 
tional 18 often applied to galleries and museums 
belonging to the state. Thus, there are im- 
portant national museums at Naples, Florence, 
Munich, Stockholm, and Copenhagen The liest- 
known collections bearing the title National 
Gallery are one at Washington devoted chiefly 
to American painting, another at Berlin, de- 
voted chiefly to modern Geiman painting, and 
the inipoitant gallery of painting in London, 
situated on the north side of Trafalgar Square 
The building, in classical Greek style, was 
elected from designs by Wilkins between 1832 
and 1838 and originally cost £96,000 It was 
enlaiged m 1860, 1876,* and 1880 The gallery, 
formed in 1824, rapidly increased in size and 
received important collections of paintings, pre- 
sented or bequeathed hv Robert Vernon m 1847, 
J M W Turner in 1856, Wynn Ellis in 1876, 
Henry Vaughan m 1900, and George Galting in 
1910 It has bedsides received important financial 
bequests and state aid The National Gallery 
is particularly rich in the paintings of the 
Italian school, including magnificent examples 
by CriVelli, Piero della Francesco, Giovanni 
Bellini, Titian, Moroni, and Raphael’s Ansidei 
Madonna; but the eaily Flemish and Dutch 
schools (with several fine Rembrandts), and 
especially the old English masters, are also well 
represented Hie modern British sculptures 
and paintings are housed m the National Gal- 
lery of British Art (Tate Gallery), a branch 
of the National Gallery, provided by the late 
8ir Heniy Tate (qv ) ; and British portraits in 
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the National Portrait Gallery, founded in 1860. 
The national collections now embrace 1880 
works of art, most of which are in the National 
Gallery. Consult* J. P Richter, Lectures on 
the National Gallery (New York, 1898); J. de 
W. Addison, Art of the National Gallery (Bos- 
ton, 1900) ; P. G Konody and others, National 
Gallery (2 vols., New York, 1909) 

NATIONAL GUARD (Fr. Garde National e) 
From 1789 to 1871 the name of the French 
militia under municipal control, recruited from 
the middle class. The French Revolution really 
brought about the creation of the National 
Guard, though guards of a like naturcj had ex- 
isted in some towns previous to 1789 In that 
year, however, they were instituted in Paris, on 
the suggestion of Mirabeau, by the Revolu- 
tionary (Jommittee, as a check on the Royalists 
The National Guard thus constituted numbered 
48,000 men, and Lafayett(j received the com- 
mand Other battalions were organized in the 
provinces, and very soon, on paper, the total 
strength of the National Guard of France was 
4,000,000 — though the actual available force was 
not more than 300,000 In 1795, after the Na- 
tional Guard had gone through many of the 
most eventful scenes of the Revolution, it was 
reorganized on a less democratic basis The 
result was that it showed Royalist leanings and 
became the bulwark of the middle classes 
against uprisings of the masses It rose against 
the Convention shortly befoie the dissolution 
of that body, but the rnoveriKmt was promptly 
suppiessed by Bonaparte with grape shot This 
was the insuriection of the 13th Vend^miaire 
(('Ictober 5) For a time the National Guard 
ceased practically to exist In 1805, however, 
the Fmperor Napoleon reorganized it, and it 
rendered him good and elhcieiit service, par- 
ticularly in tlie disastrous years 1813-14 After 
1815 tlie National Guard was still maintained, 
but in 1827 it w^as dissolved by Charles X Its 
members were allowed, however, to retain their 
arms, and many of them participated in the 
July revolution of 1830, at which time the 
National Guard as an institution was revived. 
In 1818 it helped do away with the monarchy 
and establish the Republic After undergoing 
various reorganizations in 1848, 1852, and 1865 
it again became firmly established The Na- 
tional Guard fought in the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870, and at the capitulation of Paris 
its members weie allowed to retain their arms. 
The result was that during the Commune of 
1871 numbers of national guardsmen went over 
to the Communists (See C'ommune ) After 
the establishment of the thiid French Republic 
the National Guard was abolished, its place 
being taken by the system of universal military 
conscription. Consult C Poisson, lJArm6e et 
la garde nationale (4 vols. Pans, 1858-62), 
and Thoumas, Les anciennvs amides frangaises 
des oriqmes d 1810 (ib, 1890). For the Na- 
tional Guard ot the United States, see Militia. 

NATIONAL HYMNS. It is only within 
comparatively modern times that patriotism has 
found expression through the medium of a »m- 
tional song. In the few cases where a national 
hymn dat(‘s back several hundred years it will 
be found to have assumed its representative char- 
acter recently. National music is inseparably 
connected with folk music (qv. ), but is a later 
development, and instead of represtmting the 
work of individuals (influenced by similar condi- 
tions and surroundings) it embodies the feelings. 


tendencies, and ideas of a people. In other 
words, folk music is individual in its character 
rather than national. Needless to say, however, 
it is the forerunner and basis of national music, 
which often reaches its culmination in the na- 
tional hymn The following list of national 
hymns eoveis tin* most important ones. It is 
compih'd largely fioin Sousa’s Airs of All Lands 
(Philadelphia, 1890). 

Argentine Republic — “Old, mortales, el grito 
sagrado” (ISIO) (Hear, 0 Mortals, the Sacred 
Call) Music by D. V Ixipez 

Austria — “Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser” 
(1797) Words by L L. Haschka; music by 
J. Haydn 

Belgium — “Tya Brahan^onne” (1830). Words 
by Jenneviil , music by F Carnpenhout 
Bohemia — “War Song of the Hussites.” 

Brazil — “Hymno da Proclamacjlo da Repub- 
liea” (1889) (Hymn of the i^roclamation of the 
Republic) Words by Medeiros e Albuquerque; 
music by L^ipoldo Miguez. 

Burma — “Kayah Than” (Sound the Trumpet). 
Chile — “Dulce Patna” (national air) ; by Car- 
nicer 

Costa Rica — “De la Patria.” Music by M. M. 
Gutierrez. 

Denmaik — “King Kristian stod ved hoien 
IMast” (King Chiistian StocKl beside the Mast). 
Words by Ewald, music by Hartman. 

Ecuador — “Salve, O Patria ” 

Egypt — “Salaam, EfTendma” (March of the 
Khedive) 

Finland — “V5rt land” (Our Land). Words 
by J. L Kuneherg, music by F Pacius 

France — “La Marseillaise” (q.v.). Words and 
music by Rouget de Lisle. 

Germany — “Heil dir im Siegerkranz.” Words 
by H Harries to music of “God Save the King” 

Great Britain — ‘God Save the King” (qv.). 
Holland — “Wien NcVrlands.” 

Hungaiy — “Tsten did meg a Magyart” (Lord 
Bless the Hungarian) Music by F Erkel. 

Italy — “Royal March” (national air) , by G 
Gabetti. 

Japan — “Keem^ gR'jo” (May the Empire 
Last ) . 

Mexico — “Mexicanos, al grito de guerra” (na- 
tional air) (Mexicans, at the Cry of War) , by 
J. Nun 6 

Nicaragua — National air, by Bias Villatas 
Norw^ay — “Ja vi elsker dette Landet” (Yes, 
we Love this Land of ours) Words by BjOrnst- 
jerne Bjornson, music by R Noidiaak. 

Persia — “Salamati Shah.” Music by A. Le- 
maire 

Peru — “Somos libres, sefimoslo siempre” (We 
are Free; let us be so Ever) 

Rumania — “Traeasca Regale” (1862) (Long 
Live the King) 

Russia — “Boghe Zaria chrany” (1830) (God 
Protect the Czar) Words by Zhukovsky, music 
by A. Lyoff 

Salvador — “Saludemos la Patria” (Let us Hail 
our Country). Words by J. J. Canas; music by 
J. Aberle 

Servia — “God in His Goodness.” Music by D 
Jenko. 

Spain — “Himiio de Riego.” Music by Herta 
Sweden — “Ur svenska hjertans djup” (Out of 
the Swedish Heart) 

Switzerland — “Rufst du, mein Vaterland,” to 
music of “God Save the King,” 

United States — “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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Uruguay — '‘ITimmo Nacional de la RepflbJica 
Oriental del Uruguay/’ 

Venezuela — “Gloria al bravo pueblo” (1811) 
(Honor to a Brave Nation). Words by V Sal- 
ias, music by J. Sandaeta 

Consult: Carl Engel, An Introduction to the 
Study of National Music (London, 1800); Fitz- 
gerald, Stones of Famous Songs (ib, 1898); 
iiousaeau and Monioigucil, Les chants nattonaux 
de ious Ics pays (Fans, 1901) , Eniil Bolui, Du 
Natioualhymnen der curopaischen Volker (Bres- 
lau, 1908) ; 11. F. Chorley, The National Music 
of the World (Ijondon, 1912). 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS. (See Ac’Adeaiy of Arts and Ltri- 
TKKS, American.) These two oiganizations re- 
eened jointly in B)15 the site for a peiinanent 
liornc. Tt was given b\ Archer M Huntington 
and adjoins tlie jiropcrty in New Yoik City 
which the sann' donor jirovided foi the Anieri- 
can Geographical Society and the Hispanic 
Six’iety 

NA'TIONALISM. A term applied to tlie plan 
of social refoim outlined in Bellamj^’s Looking 
Backward The scliemo involved the national- 
ization of the pioi'csses of pioduction and dis- 
tribution. It is a form of socialism which em- 
phasizes tlu* social importance of tHJonomic 
equality 

The first Nationalistic Association was organ- 
ized by a company of Bcdlamy’s readers in Bos- 
ton in 1880 A Btoteinent of its views condemn(*d 
the system of competition and exjirchsed the be- 
lief tiiat it would giadiially be supjilanted by a 
system of universal brotherhood. The movement 
spread rapidly, and by 1891 tJieie were in the 
United States 162 clubs. In some States, notablv 
(’alifornia, an active part was taken in politic^ 
In May, 1S89, was started a magazine, the Na- 
twnalistf which existed two yeais Its place 
was then taken by the New Nation, founded by 
Bellamy, which also lasted two jears The 
Nationalists exeicised a consideiable iniluenee 
upon the Peojile’s paity, but did not play any 
considerable iinh pciuhuit lole The movement 
spread to England, where tlie Nationalization So- 
ciety was oiganized »July 3, 1890. See So- 
cialism 

Consult Edward Bellamy, “The Programme 
of the Nationalists,” in the Forum (New York, 
Mai eh, 1894) , R. T. Ely, Socialism and Social 
Ueform (New York, 1894) , Edward Btdlamy, 
Looking BackwouJ (nevv'^ ed , Boston, 1898) 

NATIONALISM. A modem liLstorical tmid 
ency having for its objective the oigani/atioii in 
well-knit political states of populations natu- 
lally hound togctlnu' by ties of nationality Na- 
tionality itself is conceived by tbe proponents of 
the tendency as including community of lan- 
guage, traditions, morals, ichgion, and, in a 
broad sense', culture [Knltur), In the early 
period of nationalism imieh stress was laid also 
upon community of race, Init more ri'cent etlino- 
logical studies have rendered the hypothesis of 
race as a basis of culture uiitenaiile. 

In its modern foim nationalism is an out- 
growth of the French Revolution, with its em- 
phasis upon the independence and unlimited 
sovereignty of nations Before the Revolution 
England and France were indeed national states, 
the political organizatidn being ooterrninous 
with the cultural, but nationalism had not as- 
sumed the form of a conscious force. Conscious 
nationalism developed in France in her struggle 
with hostile coalitions The ich'al was taken u]> 


by German statesmen, philosopliei s, and poets 
during the revolutionary period, and made steady 
progress, despite the obstacles of particularism, 
or the sentiment of state autonomy, finally 
reaching its culmination in the formation of the 
German Empire, under the statesmanship of Bis- 
marck, m 1871 A similar movement appealed 
in Italy in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century, resulting, after a half century of revo- 
lutionary activity, m the creation of a united 
Italy m 1861. The national movement in Greece, 
originating about the opening of tlie nineteenth 
century, was crowned m 1830 by th<» (‘stahlish- 
ment of Greece as an iTide|M'ndent kingdom, 
thougli most of the terntories inliabited by 
Greeks remained under Turkish rule National 
isrn in the Balkans, awakened not much later, 
led to a series of icvolts, with resulting experi- 
numts in autonomy, and finally the recognition 
of the independence of Rumania, Bulgaria, Ser- 
via, and Montenegi o, under the Tientv f>f Berlin 
Norwegian independence (1905) and the crea- 
tion of an independent Albania in 1913 may be 
legal ded as outgrowths of the nationalism move- 
ment, althougli in the latter case the condition 
of independence was inipose'd by the diplomacy 
of the Groat Powers instead of arising out of 
a spontaneous popular movement 

While nationalism achieved its final purpose 
in the instances cited, it has failed of its object 
despite active movements, often accompanied by 
insuriection, m the cases of llungaiy, Bohemia, 
Poland, Finland, and Ireland. Abortive na- 
tionalist movements have also made then up 
pearance in India, Egypt, and the Philippine 
islands Further, even in cases in which a part 
of a nation has achieved political oigani/ation, 
other parts hav(‘ remained undei foicign rule 
Familiar examples of national fragments under 
alien domination are Alsdce-Loriaine under Gei- 
m.uiy, the Italian-speaking tciritorics of the 
Trentino and Istri.i under Austi la-Huiigary, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina — largclv inhabited by 
Servians — under Austria-Hungary, and, down 
to the Balkan wars, the Gi(‘(‘k, Seivian, and 
Bulgaiian sections of Macedonia, and Thrace 
under Turkish rule In each case an activi* 
movement (Trrederitisin) has been conducted in 
such “unredeemed” territories for annex.ition to 
the state i epresimting the n.itional unity In 
reaction against Iiiialcntisra the states dominat- 
ing such teriitory have pursued policies of 
forci'd assimilation thiough tbe imposition of 
tbeir laiijnjuage as a medium of public mstruc 
tion, ofTicial business, etc 

Nationalism was the chief cause of mihtaiy 
conflicts in the nineteenth century In addition 
to the revolutionary struggles inlierent in the 
movement and the wars created hv Irredentist 
agitation, nationalism has in some instances 
favored foreign vv^'^ as a force making for do- 
mestic unity. Tins was notablv the case with 
the Franco-German War of 1870, which was 
regarded as desirable by German statesmen on 
account of its effect in sinking local jealousies in 
a vital common cause. 

In the United States nationalism as a move- 
ment had for its object the subordination of the 
States to the central government This object 
came near to realization in the Constitution; 
the residual element of State sovereignty was 
m large measure extinguished by the Civii War. 
In recent years an attempt has lieen made to 
intensify the nationalism tendeney through the 
inauguration of economic policies designed to 
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give the Federal government a more positive 
rOle in industrial and social development. This 
movement, which is represented especially by a 
section of the Progressive party, has been some- 
what vaguely characterized as the “new national- 
ism.” (See New Freedom ) The new national- 
ism derives much of its force from the example 
of German nationalism, which has developed 
the relations between the state and industry 
with remarkable success. See Socialism, State 
Soctahsm. 

Nationalism does not imply a self-contained 
economic policy, on the contrary, it regards 
the foreign trade and inve^stment relations of 
citizens as particularly deserving the solicitude 
of the state, hence an active inteiest in the 
export trade, often supported by subsidies, 
measures designed to further shipbuilding, com- 
mercial treaties, and, on occasion, acquisition 
of colonies (See Imperialism ) It si'eks to 
put barriers in the way of emigration and to 
place restrictions upon aliens doing business m 
the home market. In this lespect it is shaiply 
to be contrasted with the cosmopolitan tendencies 
of nineteenth-century liberalism 

NA'TIONAL'ITY. The condition or status of 
belonging to a nation or sovereign state A per- 
son so related to a state, as citizen, subject, or 
national, owes allegiance to such state and is 
entitled to its protection at home and abroad 
Kvery person is born a national of some state, 
but, as each country defim's foi itself by its 
municipal law what ciicuinstances of birth de- 
termine its nationality, considerable divergen- 
cies exist. The one universal lule is that a 
person born in a country of parents who are 
subjects or citizens of that countiy is himself 
a citizen or subject thereof But the status of 
a person born of alien parents or of one liorn 
in a foreign land varies in different countries 
In some countries the locality of birth, irre- 
spective of parentage, is the detei mining factor, 
in others the nationality of the parents deter- 
mines that of the cliild wherever born, and 
theie is a marked tendency at the present time 
to employ both principles, so that every person 
born within a country and in addition every 
person boin abroad of subjects of such country 
18 ipso facto a subject or national thereof 

Great Britain and the United States confer 
the status of citizens or subjects both on the 
childimi of aliens born within tiieir respective 
dominions and on the children of their own citi- 
zens boin abroad Most European states rely 
on the principle of nationality of the parents and 
claim no allegiance trom the childien of aliens 
who may be born within their territory, but by 
laws enacted in 1889 and 1893 France claims 
as her citizens childien born on her soil if one 
of the parents is a French citizen. It is obvious 
that the combination of the two principles of 
nationality of parents and locality of birth will 
often have the curious result of conferring on 
one and the same person a double nationality. 
Thus, a child born m the United States of Eng- 
lish parents is at the same time a British sub- 
ject and an American citizen. This difficulty 
is partially met by the laws of several countries 
which give to a pc'rson with a double nationality 
the right to disclaim or renounce one of them 
on attaining his majority. 

The nationality acquired by birth may be lost 
through the acquisition of another nationality 
by naturalization Most countries make pro- 
vision by law for the naturalization of resident 


aliens, who by that process usually acquire full 
citizenship, though not necessarily all the polit- 
ical rights of natural-born citizens. The law 
governing naturalization usually requires the 
applicant for citizenship to renounce his alle- 
giance to the sovereign or government of the 
country of which be was at the time a citizen, 
but it is clear that such renunciation can have 
no legal effect outside the naturalizing state 
unless the new status is recognized by the state 
whose allegiance is renounced 

The maxim that no one can renounce his 
nationality {Nemo protest exuere patnam) is 
the common law of all modern states and was 
English law up to the year 1870, when by Act 
of Parliament (The Naturalization Act, 33 and 
34 Vict , c. 14) it became possible for a British 
subject on acquiring a foreign nationality to 
renounce his British nationality, and this prin- 
ciple was after much conflict of opinion adopted 
by the United States in 1868 by an Act of 
Congress w’hich declares that “the right of ex- 
patriation is a natural and inherent right of 
all people” By a series of naturalization trea- 
ties concluded between 1868 and 1902, most 
foieign states accepted the principle that nat- 
uralization in the United States absolved their 
subjects from their former nationality Russia, 
how'ev(‘r, still regards as her own nationals all 
of hei subjects who have Ixjen naturalized in 
oth(‘r countries, and some other states, like 
Italy, regard such subjwts as still liable to 
military service or as punishable with death 
if they b(‘ai arms against their native country. 
An American citizen may also forfeit his na- 
tionality, if a naturalized citizen, by returning 
to the country of his former allegiance and re- 
siding there for two years or by residing in any 
other foreign country for a period of five years, 
unless it be as a representative of American 
trade or commerce or for purposes of health or 
education, and unless he intends to return 
permanently to the United States to reside 
(Act of Congress, March 2, 1907), and even a 
natural-born citizen forfeits his American citi- 
zenship by leaving the United States and es- 
tablishing himself in a foreign country without 
any definite intention to return to the United 
States. 

The foregoing rules with regard to citizenship 
and natuialization apply to women as well as to 
men, with the exceptions that an alien woman 
wdio marrioH an American citizen thereby ac- 
quires tlie status of her husband and that an 
American woman who marries an alien, wbethei 
lesident in this country or abroad, by that act 
loses her American citizenship. It was also 
provided by the Act of 1907, previously referred 
to, that the citizenship of an alien wife acqjuired 
by marriage is not lost by the death or divorce 
of her husiiand, and that the American wdfe of 
an alien husband may after his death or after 
divorce resume her American citizenship either 
by residing in the United States or, if living 
abroad, by registering as an American citizen 
within one year with a consul of the United 
States. 

The doctrines of nationality above set forth 
are a part of the municipal, or domestic, law 
of the various nations, and do not trench upon 
international law except in those cases where, 
by treaty or otherwise, the right of a person b> 
naturalization to renounce a former nationality 
comes into question. But international law 
recognizes the right of a state to the allegiance 
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of all the subjects of a conquered territory or 
of territory acquired by cessioh, occupation, or 
discovery. Thus, the citizens of Alsace and 
Lorraine were by the Treaty of Frankfort, which 
brought the Franco-German War of 1870-71 to 
a close, transferred from French to German, 
nationality. The modern practice of nations 
has in such cases permitted the citizen or sub- 
ject inhabitants of such a territory to elect 
whether they would remain as nationals of 
the new sovereign or remove to other territory 
of their former allegiance. 

Bibliography. Cockbiim, NaUonahti/ (Lon- 
don, 1869); W E. Hall, Foreign Fmoera and 
Jurisdiction of the British Croim (ib., 1894) ; 
J. B. Moore, Digest of lntei*national Lane (8 
vols , Washington, 1906); Pig^gott, Nationality 
(London, 1907) , T. J Lawrence, The Principles 
of International Law (4th ed., Boston, 1910) , 
W E. Hall, Treatise on International Laio (6th 
ed., Oxford, 1910) , John Westlake, IntcrnationAil 
Lano ( 2 vols , New York, 1910-1 1 ) See Citizen , 
Domicile, Jurisdicttox ; Naturalization. 

NATIONAL LITEBABY SOCIETY OF 
IBELAND. See Irish Literary Society. 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS. National mon- 
uments are reservations that have In^en estab- 
lished by proclamation of the President in ac- 
cordance with the Act of June 8, 1906, which 
provides that he may in his discretion ‘ declare 
by public proclamation hi^toiic landmarks, his- 
tone and prehistoric structures, and other ob- 
jects of histone and scenic interest that are 
situated upon the lands owned or controlled by 
the Government of the United States to be na- 
tional monuiTients, and may reseive as parts 
thereof parcels of land ” The same act au- 
thorizes the Secretaries of the Interior, Agri- 
culture, and War to make uniform regulations 
governing the excavation of ruins and aich^eolog- 
ical sites and the collection of objects of an- 
tiquity by public institutions Uniform regu- 
lations were published on Dec. 28, 1906, and 
each Secretaiy issues permits for excavations 
in the monuments within his jurisdiction 

National monuments are not essentially dif- 
ferent fiom national parks except in methods of 
establisliment and administration The monu- 
ments are as a rule smaller than the national 
parks Congress has provided neither funds 
nor administrative machinery for protecting 
the lands reserved as monuments. They haie 
consequently been placed under the charge of 
tlie nearest administrative officer of one of the 
three departments In the list below the area 
of each monument and the date of establishment 
are given in parentheses 

The following monuments are under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior- Natural 
Bridges, Utah (2740 acres, April 16, 1908, and 
Sept. 25, 1909), includes the three largest nat- 
ural bridges known, the Augusta Bridge, the 
largest, measures 320 feet from wall to wall 
and has below it a clear opening of 265 feet. 
Rainbow Bridge, Utali ( 1 60 acres, May 30, 
1910), includes a natural bridge that has a 
curved surface above as well as below, it has a 
height of 309 feet and a span f)f 278 feet. 
El Morro, New Mexico (160 acres, Dec. 8, 1906), 
includes an enormous sandstone rock on which 
the Spanish explorers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries carved many inscriptions 
that are of historical importance. Muir Woods, 
California (296 acres, Jan. 9, 1908), is near 
the city of San Francisco and includes a fine 


redwood grove which was presented to the 
United States by William Kent. Petrified For- 
est, Arizona (25,625 acres, July 31, 1911), in- 
cludes a large area m which the prostrate trunks 
of petrified trees are exposed on the surface. 
DeviPs Tower, Wyoming (1152 acres. Sept. 24, 

1906) , is a steep-sided shaft of rock 600 feet 
in height. Montezuma Castle, Arizona (160 
acres, Dec. 8, 1906), includes an assemblage of 
cliff dwellings. Tumacacori, Arizona (10 acres, 
Sept. 15, 1908), includes the ruins of an old 
Spanish mission Chaco Cafion, New Mexico, 
(20,629 acres, March 11, 1907), includes the 
largest prehistoric ruin discovered in the South- 
west Gran Quivira, New Mexico (160 acres, 
Nov. 1, 1909), includes one of the earliest mission 
rums and some pueblo rums Navaho, Arizona 
(.360 acres, March 14, 1912), includes a number 
of ruins of the cliff dwellers Pinnacles, Cali- 
fornia (2080 acres, Jan. 16, 1908), includes a 
number of steep rock formations, under which 
are caves. Mukuntuweap, Utah (15,840 acres, 
July 31, 1909), includes a remarkable eafion 
from 800 to 2000 feet deej) Shoshone Cavern, 
Wyoming (210 acres, Sept 21, 1909), includes 
a limestone cave which has been explored in 
part only, Sitka, Alaska (57 aeies, March 23, 
1910), includes the site of an old Indian village 
where the Indians defeated the Russians in 
1804 Lewis and Clark Cavern, Montana (160 
acres. May 16, 1911), includes a limestone cav- 
ern of great beauty Colorado. Colorado ( 13,- 
883 acres, May 24, 1911), includes many im- 
pressive and colored rocks similar to those in 
the Garden of the Gods Papago Saguaro, 
Arizona (2050 acres, Jan. 31, 1914), includes a 
collection of cliaiacieristic desert flora as well 
as prehistoric pictographs 

The following monuments, most of which are 
in national forests, are under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agiieultiire- Grand Cafion, 
Arizona (806,400 acres, Jan 11, 1908), includes 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado River Cinder 
Cone, California (5120 acres, May 6, 1907), is 
of scientific value in the study of volcanic 
activity Lassen Peak, California ( 1280 acres, 
May 6, 1907), includes the volcanic cone of 
Lassen Peak, which was supposed to be extinct, 
but which w.is in erujition m 1914 Gila Cliff 
Dwellings, New Mevico (160 acres, Nov 16, 

1907) , includes some cliff dwellings in a region 
where few are found. Tonto, Arizona (640 
acres, Dec 19, 1907), includes two rums of pre- 
historic clifl’ dwellings Jewel Cave, South Da- 
kota (1280 acres, Fe^h 7, 1908), comprises a 
limestone caveTn of consideiable interest, 
Wheeler, Coloiado (300 acres, Dec 7, 1908), in- 
cludes a number of fantastic pinnacles that are 
the result of erosion. Oregon Caves, Oregon 
(480 acres, duly 12, 1909), includes a limestone 
cave that has been only partly explored. Devil 
Postpile, California (800 acres, July 6, 1911), 
includes an aiea of basaltic rock in the form of 
immense columns. Mount Olympus, Washing- 
ton (608,480 acres, April 17, 1912), includes 
a mountain area comprising a number of glaciers 
as well as tlie breeding ground and summer 
range of the Olympic elk. 

The following national monuments are under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War; Big 
Hole Battlefield, Montana (5 acres, June 23, 
1910), embraces a tract on which a battle was 
fought with the Nez Perc^^ Indians in 1877. 
Cabrillo, California (21,910 square feet, Oct. 
14, 1913), includ<^ Point Loma on San Diego 
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Bay, where Cabrillo discovered California in 
1542. 

An annual report on the national monuments 
is issued by the Department of the Interior. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM. See United States 
National Museum. 

NATIONAL NICKNAMES (ME. nekename, 
ekename, by faulty liaison for an ekenamey ad- 
ditional name, from eke -f- name). National 
nicknames are as a rule first employed by the 
people themselves By the familiar John Bull 
is meant the English nation The name was 
first used in the satire of Dr. John Arbuthnot, 
Law 18 a Bottomless IHt, The sobriquet of 
Jonathan or Brotiieb Jonathan has gone 
through three distinct phases First, between 
1776 and 1783 it was employed, as a mildly de- 
risive term, by the Loyalists, and applied by 
them to the Patiiots, secondly, between 1783 
and 1812 it was adopted by the Americans them- 
selves, who used it to designate a country bump- 
kin; and thirdly, during the war with England 
in 1812-15 it came into universal vogue as a 
national sobriquet The accepted storv attribut- 
ing the oiigin of the term to a re-mark made by 
Washington in allusion to Governor Jonathan 
Trumbull of Connecticut originated in 1846, and 
has recently been shown to be without founda- 
tion. Uncle Sam, the familiar sobriquet of the 
United States government or people, is commonly 
stated to have originated at the outbreak of the 
war with England in 1812, when some one, ask- 
ing what tile letters U. S. marked on casks and 
barrels meant, uas facetiously told that they 
referred to “Uncle Sam” or Samuel Wilson, an 
obscure citi/en of Iroy, N. Y, said to have been 
an inspector or a contractor. This story haa 
not been found eailier than 1842, when it was 
given in J Frost’s Booh of the Navj/y p 297. 
No doubt Fiost copied it from some newsiiaper, 
but the story lacks proof. The term Uncle Sam 
has yet to be traced earlier than the fall of 
1813, when we lead of “Uncle Sam’s men,” 
meaning United States customhouse oflicers, and 
are told that *'UncJe Sam, the now popular ex- 
plication of the U. S , does not pay a\^ 11 ” '1 he 
term appears to have aiisen somewhere in the 
North, perhaps in New York or Vermont, and 
its origin was presumably merely a jocular ex- 
tension of the abbreviation U S., then veiy 
common. For three years it ran a career m the 
newspapers, in 1816 it appealed in a book, and 
by 1817 its popularity was well established. 
The American dubs the Mexican Greaser, 
thereby aspersing the tidiness of the latter’s 
appearance; while the Mexican or Spanish- 
Ainerican returns the compliment wuth the term 
Gringo (the Spanish word for gibberish), which 
serves to distinguish an American, or, as in 
South America especially, an Englishman. 
Nicholas Frog, the typical Dutchman, was first 
used by Arbuthnot in his Law is a Bottomless 
Pit. Jean Crapaud (toad) is the popular nick- 
name of the French nation, collectively taken, 
and dates back to the time when the ancient 
kings of France used for their device 111 heraldry 
“three toads, erect, saltant,” or in a leaping 
posture, and Pans was called Lutetia, or Mud- 
land. Its streets were so quaggy that the French 
court called its inhabitants “frogs.” An Aus- 
tralian is said to answer to the name Corn- 
stalk. For the French Canadian we have Jean 
Baptiste, Johnny, Jack, and Canuck, this last 
a word of American Indian origin. Jack Ca- 
NUOK, the type of the young Canadian pioneer, 


whether of Frencli or Britisli origin, is repre- 
sented m some of the Canadian comic papers 
with his sleeves rolled up and carrying an axe 
on his shoulder. The French peasant is face- 
tiously called Jacques Bonhomme. Don stands 
for a Spaniard, in allusion to the dignity of 
bearing proper to the type. Deutscheb michei., 
signifying a simple countryman, is the facetious 
nickname applied to the German people, and 
intended particularly to satirize the weaknesses 
and foibles of the national character, especially 
their proverbial lethargy, heaviness, and cre- 
dulity. A racial, if not a national, designation 
for the negro is Blackamoor, while m the 
United States aq, “unbleached American” should 
come if called Saxibo. Sawney is the sportive 
designation sometimes applied by the English 
to the Scotch, and is probably a corruption of 
Sandy, the abbreviation of Alexander It was 
fiist given to the Scotch by Coleridge. Taffy, 
the Welshman, is a corruption of David, one of 
the most common of Welsh names. Paddy, from 
Patrick, refers to the Irish. John Chinaman is 
the popular nickname for the Chinese. The 
Kussmn nickname, Ivan Tvanovitch, denotes 
the typical muzhik as found all over Russia 

NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PARTY. See 
Whig J’arty. 

NATIONAL SECU'RITY LEAGUE. An 

organization incorporated in 1914 by citizens 
who were convinced that the United States is not 
adequate]}^ prepared for defense The league 
favois an army and navy with citizen reserves 
which will be sufficient only for adequate pro- 
tection of the country. It does not believe in 
a large standing army or in any form of milita- 
rism. One of its purposes is to lay before the 
country the plans of defense widen have been 
studied out by the General Staff of the army and 
the Naval Board, and which have been approved 
by the successive administrations of the Army 
and Navy departments. Its further purpose 
is to urge citizens to cooperate in insisting that 
Congress pay heed to these adviseis and make 
necessary provision for the protection of the 
country Among the means of bringing about 
these ends is the appointment of a nonpartisan 
commission of experts and laymen by ^Congress 
to consider the pioblem of defense and bring its 
conclusions to the attention of the country. The 
league has committees on army, navy, militia, 
extension, mc'mbership, and finance, the honor- 
ary president at the time of its organization 
was Hon. Joseph H Choate The league is a 
national body with branches throughout the 
country. 

NATIONAL STANDARDS AND EM- 
BLEMS. See Standard; National Arms. 

NATIONAL UNION. A fraternal benefi- 
ciary secret society formed by prominent mem- 
bers of like fraternities at Mansfield, Ohio, in 
1881 and incorporated in that State It led in 
adopting assessments, graded according to age. 
Its government is patterned nominally after that 
of the United States It reports 747 senate 
councils, nearly 62,500 members, and total bene- 
fits disbursed, nearly $40,000,000. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. The proposal 
to establish a national university in the United 
States has been frequently mooted since the idea 
was put forward by George Washington in his 
first message to Congress. Washington’s pur- 
pose was to create a great Federal institution 
of learning at the national capital to provide 
opportunities which so many students were 
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seeking in Europe. The project has had its sup- 
porters among several succeeding Presidents and 
was advocated as recently as February, 1915, 
by ex-President Taft before the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting at Cincinnati. In 
the early days of the Republic the constitution- 
ality of the maintenance of such an institution 
by Congress was questioned More recently the 
project has been favorably r<>ported upon by 
committees of Congress in 1890, 1893, 1894, 
1896, and 1902, and numerous bills have been 
introduced- -one as recently as 1914 (Sen 4881, 
H. Rep. 11,749) — but never with any sucim'Sh. 

In general, it is not now intended to establish 
a university in the ordinary s^se of the term 
so much as to coordinate the facilities now ex- 
isting in Washington for graduate study 8 ince 
it briefly suinraaiizes the intentions of the sup- 
porters of the scheme the chief contents of the 
bill introduced in 1914 may be quoted. Tin* 
National University is to be created “for the 
purpose of piomoting the advance of science, 
pure and applied, and of the liberal and fine arts 
by oiiginal investigation and research and by 
other suitable means; to provide for the higher 
instruction and training of men and women for 
posts of impoitance in the public service of 
State and Nation and for the piactice of such 
callings and professions as may require for their 
worthy pursuit a higher training, and to co- 
operate with tlie scientific departments of the 
Federal government, with the Land Grant Col- 
leges founded in pursuance of the Morrill Acts 
of 1862 and 1890, with the State universities, 
and with other institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country Iversons to be admitted 
must have B S or B A degree from an insti- 
tution of recognized standing, or have pursued 
an equivalent course ’’ The facilities afforded 
for research studies in Washington, it may be 
pointed out, include the Library of Congress, 
the National Museum, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Medical Museum, the Patent Office, 
the Corcoran Gallery, the National Botanic Gar- 
dens, the Geological Survey, the observatories, 
and the government Bureaus of Standards, 
Statistics, Plant Industry, Soils, Fisheries, 
Entomoloj^, and Public Roads, all of which 
represent an equipment of about $60,000,000, 
and many of which aie already open for purposes 
of research See also American University. 

NATIONAL TTNIVERSITY OF IRE- 
LAND. An institution for higher education 
established by Act of Parliament in 1908 By 
this Act the existing Royal University of Ire- 
land was di 8 snlvt*d and in its place were estab- 
lished the Belfast University and the National 
University of Ireland. The latter consists of 
thrw constituent colleges — University College, 
Dublin, Queen’s College, Cork, and Queen’s Col- 
lege, («alway. The chief purpose sought in this 
reorganization was to provide an institution that 
would meet the wishes of the Roman Catholics. 
While the National University is undenomina- 
tional and free from tests, religious instruction 
may be given, but not out of public funds ffhe 
university received the sum of $850,000 for 
buildings and equipment and an annual giant 
of $320,000. The following faculties are main- 
tained; arts, philosophy^ and sociology, Celtic 
studies, law, medicine, science, engineering and 
architecture, and commerce. The enrollment in 
1912-13 was about 1440 in the three constituent 
bodies (University College, 870; Cork, 429; Gal- 
way, about 140). 


NATIONAL WORKSHOPS, or Ateiiers 
Nationaux, a't(?-ly(i' nd'syft'ny. A plan of giv- 
ing public employment attempted in France in 
1848 Ihe provisional government organized on 
the overthrow of Louis Philippe by the February 
revolution passed a decree (February 26) de- 
fended by its Socialist members — Louis Blanc, 
and a few others — declaring the “right to work*’ 
and pledging the government to guarantee em- 
ployment for idle workmen A few days later 
“national workshops’’ were established. As a 
matter of fact there w(*re no workshops opened; 
the work provided was in the open air, and con- 
sisted largely in planting trees, digging, and 
eonstnicting roads — works for which few of the 
applicants were adapted Their nurab(‘r, how- 
ever, inci eased from day to day and at one time 
reached 130,000. No work could he found for 
many of the applicants, tliese received 30 cents 
a day, while those actually employed wen* paid 
40 cents, although the work they performed was 
scarcely wortli the additional 10 cents Under 
these eircumstanees many workers wdio w^ere in 
private employ demanded higher wages or were 
content to give up their places and remain idle 
80 long as they might receive 30 cents per day 
for doing nothing Several attempts were made 
to bring the scheme within the lange of practical 
feasibility, but political disturbances and per- 
sonal jealousies made it impossible to carry 
them out After four months’ trial and a total 
expenditure of 14,000,000 francs, the system was 
abandoned when Gem*ral Cavaignac lieeame 
Chief of the Executive 

3 he national workshops are sometimes erro- 
neously confounded with the afeherft fioexaux in 
Louis Blanc’s plan of labor oiganiz.ition 

NATIVE (from Lat. nattvus, natal, inborn, 
from nasci, to be born , connected with Gk 7 / 7 - 
ptaOai, g'lgncsthat, Skt, fan, AS. cennan, archaic 
Eiig kcTiy to beget). A term applied m chemis- 
try and mineralogy to elements, especially the 
metals, when found in nature in a chemically 
free state 

NATIVE BEAR. The Australian koala 
(q.v.) t 

NATIVE COMPANION. The Australian 
Balearic crane (qv ). 

NATIVE PARAFFIN. See Ozocerite. 

NATIV'ITY (Lat. naUmtas, birtii, from 
nativusy nataly inborn), The The birth of 
Christ, a favorite subject in most periods of 
Christian art. The Virgin is usually repre- 
sented as the joyous mother in the act of adora- 
tion, Joseph as grave and silent; the ox and the 
ass, which according to traditions witnessed the 
lurth and adored the Christ child, as w'ell as 
ministering and singing angels, are usually 
jiresent In painting the contemporaneous 
adoration of the shepherds is often added to the 
scene. Tlie subject occurs occasionally in early 
(ffiristian sarcophagi, more frequentlv in an- 
cient and mediaeval ivories, and often in illumi- 
nated manuscripts. In the revival of sculpture 
and painting during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries it is one of the moat popular 
subjects, and is always depicted in the cycle of 
the life of Christ — ^by the Pisani in their pulpit 
reliefs at Pisa, Siena, Pistoia, etc.; by Giotto at 
Assisi, the Arena Chapel, Padua, and Santa 
Croce, Florence; by Duccio in his “Majestas,” 
Siena Cathedral; and by many others. In the 
fifteenth century it was painted wuth great 
sweetness by Fra Angelico at San Marco and 
elsewhere, by Filippo Lippi (Florence Acad- 
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oniy) : by Ghirlandaio (Dresden Gallery) ; by 
Piero della Francesca and Botticelli (National 
Gallery, London) ; by Tintoretto in San Rocco, 
and, moat celebrated of all, by Corrcf^gio in his 
“Holy Nipjht” (Dresden Gallery). (See Plate 
of CoRREOGio ) The sculptors of the fiftei^nth 
century represented the subject 111 the jjrroup 
called “Presepio,’’ of which there is a p^ood 
example by Antonio Rossellino in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, and in reliefs 1he 
moat celebrated paintiiif^s on the subject by Ger- 
manic painters are by Ilug^o van der Goes 
(Uffizi, Floience), by Albrecht DUrer, especially 
m his great series of engravings, and by Rem- 
brandt (Pinakothek, Munich). Consult the 
bibliography of Jehus Chiust iis" Art 

NATOMA, na-t(~/ina An opera by Victoi 
ITerbeit (qv.), first produced at Philadelphia, 
Keh. 25, Dll 

NATORP, na'toip, Paul Gerhard (1854- 
) . A (b'rman plnlosopher of the Neo-Kan- 
tian type. He was born at Dusseldorf, studied 
in Berlin, Bonn, and Sti’assburg, and in 1885 
became professor extraordinaiy and in 1893 
professor at Marburg II is works include Dcs- 
cYMfes’s ErkenninisHtheone (1882); an edition 
of Democritus’ Ethics (1893) , Bchgton tnnerhalh 
drr Givih’^cn (Ur IJumanitat (1894, 2d ed , 
1908), PJatoa Htaat (1895), Hocialpadocjogil 
(1898, 3d ed , 1909) , Platos Ideenlehre (1903) , 
Mlgemeinc Pf^grhoJogie in Lctt^atzen zu aka- 
dr7n}ft(‘hcn Voilc^ungcn (1004, 2d ed , 1910), 
[Ugi’mciyw Padagogtk %n Lcitsntzen zn ahade- 
misvhrn VorJrsmigen (1905, 2d ed , 1913), J 
]J P(>stn}ozz% (1906, 2d ed , 1910): GcrnmnicHe 
Ahhandl ungen zur Eozialpudagogilc (1907), 
Volk und l^(‘hvle Preussrus tor hnndert dahtcu 
iind hcute (1908); Pentalozzi, setn Lehcn und 
.s’finc Idem (1909, 2d ed , 1912), Die logisehcn 
(U undlaqcn der cxalten Wisscyischaften (1910) ; 
Pkilosopkip . ihr Problem und %hre Problems 
(1911); Allgemcine Psgehologie naeh kmtischei 
Methode (1912); lloffnungrn und Gefahren 
un^ricr JugeynJhnrrgioig (1914). 

NA'TROLITE (from Fng natron, from Ai. 
natrun, mtrini, native caiboiiate of soda, from 
Gk. vlrpop, nitron, \lrpop, Iitron, nation, of Se- 
mitic origin (ef. lleb. neter, from natar, to loose) 
-f Gk. \l0os, litlios, stone) A mineral sodium- 
alum iniurn silicate of the zeolite group It crys- 
tallizes in the orthorhombic system, has a vitie- 
ous, sometimes peaily, lustre, is transparent or 
translucent, and ranges in color from white or 
colorless to gray, yellow, and red. Natrolite is 
found in cavities in basalt and other igneous 
rocks, at various localities in Bohemia, the Tirol, 
Ireland and Scotland, in Nova Scotia, 111 the 
Lake Superior region, and at Bergen Hill, N J 
It IS capable of receiving a high polish, and has 
been used as a gem for rings and other orna- 
ments, espcHjially in the form of the lettei N in 
initial jewelry. 

NA'TRON. A hydrous sodium carbonate 
that crystallizes in the monoclinic system and is 
found in nature only in solution, as in the Soda 
Lakes of Egypt Of similar character is the 
trona, an impure hydrogen sodium carbonate, 
which occurs as thin crusts along the margin of 
lakes in Egypt, Siberia, Tibet, and on the bor- 
ders of the Black and Caspian seas. These min- 
erals form the source of the soda salts of the an- 
cient Egyptians, and were used by them in their 
arts, especially in embalming (q.v.). Of like 
character is the carbonate of soda found at the 
bottom of the lake at Lagunillas near Merida, 


Venezuela, which is called by the Indians nrao. 
Similar efflorescences are found in San Ber- 
nardino and Inyo counties, California, where 
they are formed by the spontaneous evaporation 
of saline waters. * See Mummy. 

NATTER, niit'tSr, Heinrich (1846-92). An 
Austrian sculptor, born at Graun, Tirol. He 
studied at the Polytechnicum in Augsburg un- 
der Guyer and at the Academy in Munich. He 
lived in Munich and afterward in Vienna. Be- 
sides many portrait busts of celebrities he pro- 
duced a number of memorial statues and groups, 
notably the Zwingli Monument (1886) at 
Zurich, the Havdn Monument (1887) in Vienna, 
“Walther von cW Vogelweide’’ (1889) at Bozen, 
and the heroic statue of Andreas Hofer (1892) 
on IHount Isel, rieai Innsbruck, his principal 
work, though less individual in characterization 
than Ills other historical statues 

NATTERJACK, nfit'CT-jfik (from AS ncedre, 
Goth, nadrd, Ger. Natter, adder -f 'jack). A 
common, light-colored, rather smooth toad (Bufo 
calami ta) of western Euiope, found in sandy 
distrnts. Its veiy active habits have given it 
the name “running toad” in some localities in 
JCngland 

NATTIER, na'tyfl', Jean Marc (1685-1766) 
A French jiortrait painter, born in Pans. He 
was the son and pupil of the painter J. B Nat- 
tier, and also studied under Jean Jouvenet and 
at the Academy As a youth he was commis- 
sioned by the King to in. ike drawings of the 
Rubens si^ries, then in the Luxembourg; and 
in 1715 he went to Amsterdam to paint por- 
traits of Peter the Great, of his wife, Catharine 
I, and of members of their suite On his re- 
turn he was receivwl into the Academy (1718), 
as an historical painter, but after sustaining 
financial losses confined himself to portraiture 
In this field he soon attained great popularity 
If Rigaud is the painter par excellence of the 
men of his time. Nattier has done as much for 
the vomen He painted repeatedly every mem- 
ber of the royal family, and most of the nota- 
bilities of the court Though not exempt from 
manneiisms, and flattered rather than indi- 
vidualized, his portraits possess abundant 
charm, great purity of lino, and harmonious 
refinement His sitters are usually treated as 
mythological or historical characters. There 
are many portraits by him at Versailles, such 
as those' of Maria Leszczynska, Madame Hen- 
ri(‘tte de France, Madame Adelaide, Louise ITen- 
riette de Bourbon, and a family jicrtrait of him- 
self with his wife and children. The Wallace 
collection, London, and the Musr^e Cond^, Chan- 
tilly, are rich in fine examples of his work, 
notably the portraits of Mademoiselle de Cler- 
mont, the Louvre possesses five Nattiers, in- 
cluding the celebrated Mademoiselle de Lambesc 
as “Minerva,” and the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, contains the Princess de Cond<^ as 
“Diana Other well-known works are Madame 
de ChAteauroux as “Dawn” and Madame de 
Flavacourt as “Silence,” Maurice do Saxe, 
Dresden Gallery, and the Duchesse de Chartres 
as “Hebe” (1744), Stockholm Gallery. Consult 
Masters vn Art, vol iii (Boston, 1902), contain- 
ing an exhaustive bibliography, and Pierre de 
Nolhac, Nattier, petntre de la cour de Louis XT 
(Pans, 1910) 

NAT TTJRNER^S INSURRECTION. See 

Turner, Nat 

NATUNA (nA.-tM'n&) ISLANDS. A group 
of islands in the South China Sea, northwest of 
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Borneo, belonging to Holland (Map: Australagia, 
C 2). They are for the most part densely 
wooded and mountainous, but have some culti- 
vated tracts which produce maize, rice, sago, and 
coconuts. The area is estimated at 803 square 
lUileb, and the inhabitants, who are chiefly 
Millay fishermen, number about 8000 

IfAT^UBAL (from J^t. nuturahs, according 
to nature, from natur'aj nature, fiom tf» be 

born; connected with Gk yiypecrOat, giqneMhaXy 
to become, Skt. jan^ to beget, AS. cmnmiy arciiaic 
Eng. ke^y to beget). In inusjc, the sign 
which, placed before a note, counteracts the ef- 
fect of a previous # or b ^i^d restores the note 
to its normal or natural place To counteiact 
a double sharp or a double flat ( bb) a single 
natural is used, although it was forineily cus- 
tomary to write a double natural (tjtl) This 
form is superfluous and incorrect In a key 
with many sharps or flats a doubly raised or 
lowered interval is generally restoied to the 
chromatically altered tone required by the key 
signatuie Thus, in G flat a bbb would lie re- 
stored, not to b, but to bb, which is indicated 
by fib Likewise in a signature with sharps 
the natural sign appears as 5 
NATUBAX BBIBGE. Any natural struc- 
ture of rock or eartli which spans a depression. 
Natural bridges may be formed by various kinds 
of stream erosion, by wave action, by solution, 
and in a few other ways. There are more than 
50 natural bridges of considerable size in the 
United States. Of these the best known is the 
celebrated Natural Bridge, in Rockbndge Co., 
Va , about 16 miles southeast of Lexington 
(Map: Virginia, E 4). The present structure 
was left by the collapse of the remainder of the 
roof of a tunnel formed, according to Cleland, 
“by water peicolating through a joint or fissure 
athwart the stream, thence along a bedding 
plane and emptying under a fall or rapid of the 
stream. The channel thus formed was gradually 
enlarged until all the water of the stream was 
diverted from the stream bed below the point 
of ingress, leaving a bridge ” The bridge thus 
formed has a span of 90 feet, and is from 50 
to 100 feet wide. The thickness of its crown is 
about 40 feet and its aich is 215 feet above the 
stream. A public road passes over it. 

Other remarkable natural bridges, caused by 
stream erosion, are the Edwin Natural Bridge, 
in San Juan Co., Utah, height 111 feet, span 
205 feet, width 30 feet, thickness of arch 10 feet; 
the Augusta Sandstone Natural Bridge, near by 
in the same county, height 265 feet, span 320 
feet, thickness 83 feet, width 35 feet; the Non- 
nezoshi Bridge, about 50 miles to tlie southwest 
(discovered in 1909), length 273 feet, height 
308 feet, and the Natuial Bridge near the rail- 
road station of the same name in Powell Co., 
Ky., height 32 feet, span 20 feet, thickness 
about 12 feet. The bridge near Natural Brid^ 
station in Winston Co., Ala , is a remarkably 
flat and thin arch of sandstone with a span of 
about 75 feet, of such symmetrical proportions 
that one could almost believe it to be the work 
of man. The Massachusetts Natural Bridge, 
near North Adams, is of the same class as the 
Virginia example. It is of white marble, spans 
Hudson Brook, is 44 feet high, about 25 feet 
wide, and spans about 1(^ feet. There is a very 
symmetrical bridge in Santa Cruz Co., Cal., 
which was formed by wave erosion. In Florida 
there are several natural bridges formed by 
•olution but differing from the ordinary con- 
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eeption in that they are not elevated above the 
stream, and the points where the stream dis- 
appears and reappears are often so far apart 
that one cannot be seen from the other. For 
detailed description of the principal American 
bridges (with illustrations), consult the in- 
teresting article above quoted from, by Professor 
Cleland, entitled “North American Natural 
Bridges, with a Discussion of their Origin,” in 
the Bulletin of the Geological Society of Ameriva, 
vol. XXI (New York, 1910), and another article 
by the same author, "The Formation of Noitli 
American Natural Bridges,” in the Popular 
Scumce Monthly (New York, May, 1911). 8ee 
National Montmenis 

' NATURAL GAS. See Gas, Natural; Gas, 
Illuminating and Fuel 

NATURAL HARMONICS. See Harmonics. 

NATURAL HISTORY. A term used at dif- 
ferent times and by different authors in a vaiiety 
of senses. It was applied at first to the study 
of all natural objects, including mineials, rocks, 
and all living beings The study of external 
nature and of the pbenomeiia or laws governing 
the movements of natural bodies was formerly 
opposed to metaphysics, history, literature, etc. 
After a while astronomy and chemistry were 
eliminated from natural histoiy, then natural 
philosophy, or what is now called physics, was 
separated from chemistry. But natuial science, 
as distinguished from physical science, has made 
such progress that wo must now know whether 
our natuialist is a mineralogist, a geologist, a 
paleontologist, a botanist, a zoologist, or a spe- 
cialist in some narrower department of biologi- 
cal study At present natural history is con- 
fined to the study of organic natuie, or biology, 
and students of genet al physiology and mor- 
pliology aro called biologists See Biology, 
Bionomics 

NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

A work by Kev. (Jilbert White (1789). It was 
produced from letteis written by the autlioi to 
'idioiiias lh*nnant and to Dames Bafrmgfoii on 
outdooi life in a Hampshire village. Written in 
a style simple and entiiely free from self-con- 
sciousness, it shows wonderful observation of 
nature, with a charm that made it an English 
classic 

NAT'^RALISM. In philosophy, a teim used 
to designate various theories of the universe 
differing widely among themselves m detail and 
agreeing only in the claim that nature furnishes 
an adequate explanation of all that is. But it 
IS oiivious that with different conceptions of 
nature naturalism will take very different forms 
The important thing in determining what any 
naturalism maintains is the ascerliiinment of 
what such a naturalism considers as nonnatural. 
Thus, when tlie prevailing type of philosophy 
IS theistic (see Theism), naturalism, as op- 
posed to nonnaturalism m the form of siiper- 
naturali*sm, maintains that the universe must 
be explained by immanent principles and not 
by reference to anything that transcends the 
universe as God m theism is conceived as tran- 
scending it. Spinoza (q.v.) with his single sub- 
stance possessed of an infinity of attributes, two 
of which are mind and matter, and with this 
substance as his God, is nontheiatic and there- 
fore a naturalist. So similarly Hobbes (q.v.) 
with his predominant materialism, regarding 
the motion of matter as the universal cause, 
is likewise a naturalist. So again when the 
Kantian philosophy (see Kant) discriminate 
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between the realm of nature as including all 
actual and possible experience, on the one hand, 
and inexperiencoable things in themselves on 
the othe,r hand, these things in themselves are 
a nonnatural element in the system , and with 
this feature of Kantianism in mind any develop- 
ment of the Kantian philosophy that eliminates 
the things in themselves and leaves only the 
world of experience is a form of natuiahsm 
Thus, though licgel (qv) opposed naturalism 
in the shape of materialism, he has been called 
a natuialist as denying reality transcendent 
of experience. Bui many Nt'o-Hegehans and 
Neo-Kantians maintain that the woild of nature 
18 oiganized by a spiritual principle that tran- 
scends time, by a tuneless consciousness. Tlie 
objects of this consciousness aie in time, but 
tiie consciousness itself is not in time, it is 
eternal According to this view the realm of 
objects 18 the realm of nature; spiiit is a higher 
principle than nature. As opposed to tins re- 
cent type of idealism wc have seveial foims of 
naturalism, allied ui denying that nature is a 
realm of objects existing alone for an untimc^d 
conHcioubiiesH. 'Jlius, mat('i lalistic mechanism 
(qv.) IS naturalistic, majiitaiiiiiig that the 
laws of mattei account for all (‘vents, and that 
mind IS meiely an inefticieiit futile accompani- 
ment of certain physical processes. So radical 
emjiiiuism, instiumentahsm, and neo-ieahsm 
(qqv) aie natuialistic, luainiaining, each in 
its own way. that spirit is not presupposed in 
all nature hut is itself a pait of natuie Ot 
all these tyjies of natuialiHiii the one that plays 
the largest pait in lecont liteiature as natural- 
ism IS perhaps materialistic mechanism. 

Bibliography. W. U. Sorley, On the JJthtcs 
of NutaiaUmn ( li^dinhurgh, 188i>) , Eihaidt, 
Mechanisinus und Teleologte (Leipzig, 18h0) , 
James Ward, Naturaliftm and Agnosticism (2 
vols , N(‘w York, lUOJ) , Rudolf Otto, Natiiialisni 
and Religion (Eng. trans , ib , 11)07); Ernst 
Hai'ckel, Riddle of the Universe (Eng trans, 
lb, 1907) , Coesson, JjCs bases de la phtlosophte 
naturalistc (I'ans, 1907), Rudolf Eucken, The 
Life of the IS pint (Eng. turns., 2d ed , New 
York, 1909) , John Dewey, Influence of Darimn 
on Philosophy (ib., 1910) , J. S Haldane, 

Mechejvisrn, Pife^ and Personality (London, 
1913) 

NATXJB.ALISM, in Literature. See Real- 
ism AND Naturalism 

NATURALISTS, American Society of. An 
association organized in 1883 to exchange ideas 
relating to the problems of natural liistory 
3'he society now has an active membership of 
350 The meetings of the society are held 
annually. 

NAT'UBALIZA'TION. The act or process 
by which in any country an alien acquires citizen- 
ship. The process consists of two parts, viz., 
the formal renunciation of the old allegiance and 
the assumption of a new allegiance Ihe lights 
and privileges of naturalized citizens are enum- 
erated and defined by the municipal law of every 
state In few or no cases aie they the same 
as those of native-born citizens. In the United 
States they enjoy the same civil rights as nat- 
ural-boin citizens, and all of the political rights 
except eligibility to the oiTices of President and 
Vice President. The right of a subject or citi- 
zen to renounce his allegiance with a view to 
acquiring citizenship in another state is now 
generally recognized. (See Expatriation ) In 
order to prevent possible conflicts of jurisdiction 
VoL. XVI.— 40 


growing out of the practice of naturalization 
and the return of naturalized citizens to their 
native country, it is customary for states to 
enter into treaties for the regulation of matters 
relating thereto. Thus, the United States has 
entered into 11 treaties with foreign powers, 
in all of which, except that with Great Britain, 
it is provided that five years of uninterrupted 
residence with formal naturalization constitutes 
citizenship on both sides. A majority of these 
treaties contain the provision that a naturalized 
citizen returning to his native state shall, after 
an uninterrupted residence there of two years, 
be presumed to have renounced his acquired citi- 
zenship It is also a general principle that nat- 
urahz.ation does not release an individual from 
any ol)hgation8 to his native state which he 
may have incurred before emigration, as, e.g., 
military service, and if he returns to such 
state he may be held to the fulfillment of his 
obliga'tions without being able to invoke the 
protection of the United States, unless treaty 
btipulalums provide otheiwise 

In the United States the whole matter of 
naturalization is subject to the regulation of 
Congress. By the Law of March 4, 1913, the ad- 
ministration of the naturalization laws was 
placed und(*r the charge of the Bureau of Natu- 
ralization, one of the bureaus of the Department 
of T.iahor Books of record are provided by the 
buicau for each immigration station, and each 
alien arriving is registered A certificate of reg- 
istration 18 giv(m to such alien, for use m case he 
desires to apply for naturalization Exclusive 
jurisdiction over the naturalization of aliens is 
given to the United States district courts, United 
States district courts for the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and to State and Terri- 
torial courts of record having jurisdiction in 
suits in law or equity where the amount in con- 
troversy is not limited. 

Two ;year8 piior to admission to citizenship 
the applicant must declare before clerk of such 
court his bona fide intention of becoming a citi- 
zen of' tlie United States Such declaration 
must state tlie age, occupation, place of birth, 
date of arrival in the country, and other par- 
ticulars that may serve for purposes of iden- 
tification Not less than two years, and not 
more than seven years, after this declaration 
has been filed, the applicant must file with one 
of the courts having jurisdiction in the matter 
a petition signed in his own handwriting, with 
full name, place of residence, occupation, date 
and place of birth, etc The petition must fur- 
ther set forth that he is not a disbeliever in or- 
ganized government, and that he renounces alle- 
giance to any foreign government, and intends to 
become a citizen of the United States. The peti- 
tion must be verified by two credible witnesses, 
citizens of the United States, who must state 
that they have known him to be a resident of 
the United States for at least five years contin- 
uously, and of the State or Territory in which 
the petition is filed for at least one year pre- 
ceding the application, and that he is of good 
moral character. Final action on the petition 
may not be taken within 90 days after it has 
been filed, and no certificate of naturalization 
may be granted within 30 days preceding a 
general election. 

No alien may be naturalized who cannot speak 
the English language. This provision is not 
applicable to those who are physically unable to 
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speak, nor to those who shall make homestead 
entries on the public lands. 

Aliens who owe allegiance to the United States 
( i e , inhabitants of the dependencies ) may file 
their declaration of intention to become citizens 
immediately on entering upon residence in the 
United States, and may after the lapse of not 
leas than two years receive certificate's of natu- 
ralization. Since 1802 the term of residence has 
remained at five years. A minoi alien who has 
resided in the United States for three years next 
preceding his ariival at the age of 21, and who 
has continued to reside there up to the time of 
his application, may be admitted to citizenship 
without the previous declaration, provided he 
has resided in the United States for a period 
of five years. Aliens of 21 years and upward 
who have been honorably discharged from service 
in the United States aiiny are not required to 
make the declaration of intention. Sii^iilarly 
aliens who have served five consecutive years 
in the United States navy, or one enlistment in 
the marine coips, may be admitted to citizen- 
ship without previous declaration of intention. 
Ihe widow and children of an alien who has de- 
clared his intention of becoming a citizen, hut 
dies before completing the steps, have not, since 
1900, been regal cled as citizens upon taking the 
oath prescribed by law An alien woman who 
marries a citizen of the United States, and who 
herself might be lawfully natuialized, is consid- 
ered a citizen. Children born outside of the 
limits of the United States, but of patents who 
are eitizims, aie considered as citi/mis, but the 
rights of citizenship in such casi's do not de- 
scend to children whose parents never lesided 
in the United States Since 1870 the privilege 
of naturalization has been extended to aliens of 
African nativity and of African descent Chi- 
nese aliens are excluded by statute of Congicss 
from the privilege of naturalization 

Consult F. Franklin, LeguslaUre I/istory 
of S aturahzat ton m the United Siate^i (Chicago, 
1906), and G B. Davis, Elements of Intermtional 
haw (3d ed , New York, 1908) See Alien, Al- 
legiance, Citizen 

NATURALIZATION. In biolog^^ the cstab- 
lishnient of plants and animals in a new region, 
especially through the agency of man Prima- 
rily, exotic species soon bc'come feial and com- 
pete with indigenous species They frequently 
never gam a foothold, but if they do they usually 
spread at first with extiaordmary vigor, owing 
to the absence of their nutuial enemies But 
later an adjustment with the other species in 
the country occurs, and after that the dispro- 
portionate numbers of the introduced form dis- 
appear, 1 e., the new species become adjusted or 
naturalized Compare Acclimatization 

NATURAL LAW. Greek Philosophy. 
Some of the Greek Sophists, and later th(' Epi- 
cureans, held that law and justice were arbitrary 
conventions established by the weak for self- 
defense against the natural right of the strong. 
Socrates, in this as in other matters, antagonized 
the theories of the Sophists: but it was Aris- 
totle who formulated the conception of natural 
justice which has remained dominant to the 
present day. In his view justice is m part 
legal, in part natural. Legal justice deals with 
matters which must be regulated, but which 
may be variously regulated Natural justice, 
on the other hand, is not arbitrary; its rules 
are everywhere similar The Stoics went fur- 
ther* they asserted that the rules of natural 


justice were founded on reason and were theie- 
fore discernible by reason; and the later Stoics 
termed this rational order natural law 
Roman Jurisprudence. The Roman lawyers 
noted the fact that many substantially identical 
rules were observed by all the Mediterranean 
nations and to this common law they gave the 
name ^‘law of nations” {jus gentium). In the 
first century before Chiist they began to speak 
of “natural law*.” In the Roman juristic liti'ra- 
ture the term is used in four different senses 
1 Natural law is identified with universal law 
{jus gentium) This is practically the Aris- 
totelian sense 2 Natural law is contrasted 
with the law observed by all nations; eg, it is 
said that by nature all men are free, and that 
slavery has been introdueed by the law' of na- 
tions. This is the Stoic eoneeption of natural 
law .S Sporadically the Epicurean idea aj)- 
pears, as when it is said that buyers and selleis 
have a natiiial right to overreach one another 
as regards price 4 Ulpian has a theory wdiich 
seems to have been peculiarly his own, but to 
which Justinian gave a factitious importance by 
including in his Institutes Ulpian’s definition* 
“Natural law is that which nature has taught 
all living things” The illustrations, which le- 
fer to rudimentary family life, are rather 
biological than legal. Although the Roman 
jurists referred to the law of nature for the 
interpretation of then own law, and even drew 
from it supplermmtary rules w'hoie their ow'ii 
law was silent, they referred far more fre- 
quently, and for the same purposes, to “natural 
lea son” and to “equity”, and they never ascribed 
to the law of nature such authority as to (|ues- 
tion the validity of a Roman rule because it 
was not in accoi dance with natural law See 
Gi\’tl Law^; Jttr Gentium, Jus Natuile 
Mediaeval Theories. The doctrines of Aris- 
totle and of tlie Roman pirispiudence w*ere gen- 
eially accepted in tlie Middle Ages as authori- 
tativi', and many attempts were made to reconcile 
them I hell' was a marked tendency to idi'iitify 
natural law with the law of God in the Dec're- 
him of Gratian it is declared that natural law 
IB identical with the Golden Rule Thomas 
Aquinas dividt'd all law into foui classes — eter- 
nal, divine, natural, and human The eternal 
law' is the controlling plan of the universe*, ex- 
isting in the mind of God A part of this eternal 
law has been diieetlv levealed to men; this is 
the divine law Another part is discerned by 
human reason, this is natural law Except lii 
its fundamental principles, natural law is not 
immutable, for “it seems to be natural to the 
human reason that it comes gradually from the 
imperfi'ct to the perfect ” Human law is the 
application of natural law to particular condi- 
tions The practical influence of these theories 
upon the development of European law' during 
the Middle Ages was slight In the development 
of the English common law, as in the develop- 
ment of the Roman Imperial law', appeals to 
natural reason were far more frequent than ap- 
peals to natural law. In England, however, as 
well as on the Continent, the general law mer- 
chant, which was jus gentium in the Roman 
sense, was recognized as natural law 

Modern Theories. Natural Law as a Factor 
m Legal Reforms. — The general effect of the 
Protestant Reformation was to free the concep- 
tion of natural law from ecclesiastical associa- 
tions and limitations and to reemphasize its 
rational character. Natural-law theories became 
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effective factors in the reform of the law In 
the seventeenth century natural law was treated 
as a source of international law, and many rules 
which had not yet become rules of international 
custom attained this position throup;h the writ- 
ings of Grotius, Pufendorf, and others on “the 
law of nature and of nations.” Later during the 
eighteenth century and the eailier years of the 
nineteenth, when the great national codes of 
civil and criminal law were drawn up in Prussia, 
Austria, France, and other countries, natural- 
law theories helped to give the legislators a 
more independent attitudi* towards established 
law and custom In England utilitarianism 
played a similar part in facilitating law reform 

Natural Rights a<i the Basis of Bohtical 
Revolution — The theory of Cicero and of 
Tlionias Aquinas, that laws in eoiiHict with 
natural law are not truly laws, developed its 
revolutionary (not to say anaichistie) possi- 
bilities when the mteipretation of natural law 
passed fiom seciilai and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties to the people at large The theory that the 
popular consciousness is the true interpreter of 
that natural law by which all rulers are bound, 
found freqiK'iit expression before the close of 
the Middle Ages — eg, in th(‘ writings of Mar- 
siglio of Padua With the Protestant Reforma- 
tion these theories became practical forces in 
matters religious and political, and the tenden- 
cies which th(‘y repiesentcd first oiitained a 
temporary triumph in I<]ngland under the Com- 
monwealth Those legal rights which English- 
men had succeeded, through centuries of con- 
flict, in asserting against the ciown weie 
brought by the Levelers into connection with 
the natural-law theories of the Continent, and. 
thenceforth the rights of the individual to life, 
libeity, and propel ty were “natural” rights 
To tliese were soon added tlie right to partici- 
pate in the constitution of government As 
formulated by Locke and reformulated by Rous- 
seau, these natuial-right tlieoiies legitimized 
the revolutions which estaiilished the modern 
constitutional state 

Reaction against Natural-Lam Theories — 
The first noteworthy philosophical leaction 
against the 1 evolutionary natural-law theories 
was that of Hobbes (q.v ) Equally hostile to 
natural-law theories was, especially at the out- 
set, the historical school of junsprudence The 
conception of law as a product of historical 
evolution in each nation led to the assertion 
that there could be no such thing as eternal or 
universal law With the development of com- 
paiative study, however, it is again perceived 
that beneath all the diversity of national laws 
there is a substantially uniform element which 
may be called human or universal or natural. 
This natuial law, however, is sutistantially the 
^us gentium of the Romans or tlie “natural jus- 
tice" of Aristotle, and not the natural law of 
the Stoics or of the Middle Ages, for it is not 
discerned by reason, it is rather revealed by the 
conduct of the human lace. 

The doctrine of a natural law, or law of 
nature, underlying all positive law and resting 
upon fundamental human morality, has played 
an important part in the development of actual 
legal institutions 1 hough seldom lef erred to 
under that name in English and American legal 
decisions, it has, under the name of the law of 
reason or common sense, profoundly influenced 
the course of our legal development. See JuRis- 
PB0DENCE, Justice, Law. 
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NATURAL RIGHTS. See Natural Law. 

NATURAL SELECTION. The evolution 
idea IS as old as the time of the Greek philoso- 
pluus, but that form of it called natural selec- 
tion, or Darwinism, dates from 1858, when the 
theory was stated by Darwin (qv.) and also 
by Wallace (q.v.), each independentlv of th(3 
othei Nearly a century earlier BuTon, and 
afteiward I<>a8mu8 Darwin, had suggested that 
species were mutable, and that all living beings 
had descended from some pnmitivb tvpe or 
germ, the transformation having been cfTeeted 
by changes of climate, food, exercise, and so on 
But the real founder of the modern theory of 
organic evolution was Lamarck (qv , see also 
Lamarckism) The chief agents or factors of 
organic evolution w^hich he proposed were 
changes of environment, of climate, soil, food, 
temperature, use, and disuse, while he briefly 
mentions the agency of competition, the results 
of geographical isolation, and the swamping 
effects of crossing, iH'sides use inheritance. 
Altliough supported by a few though w'ell- 
seleeted facts, Lamarck’s viewM were, owing to 
the in d lienee of Cuvier and the deep-seated 
prejudice of the times, ignored and well-nigh 
forgotten, excejit to be called up and ridiculed 
Yet b(‘tw€‘en the date of Lamarck’s death in 
1829 and shortly before 1858 nearly 30 natural- 
ists, most of them of eminence, had publicly 
enunciated in a tentative way evolutional mows 
— among them Grant, Wells, Naudin, DTIalloy, 
Schaaffhausen, Wallace in 1855, and others. 
Meanwdnle Hutton and Lyell had advanced uni- 
foi'mitarian view’s in geology. Progress in the 
knowledge of the flora and fauna of the earth 
had greatly increased. The cell doctrine had 
been advanced , the sciences of paleontology, 
embryology, and morphology had been founded 
and were rapidly gaining ground. 

As early as March, 1852, Herbert Spencer, 
in an essay published in the Leader^ advocated 
the theory of the mixlification of species by 
change's of environment, and a few years later 
adopted the word “evolution,” applying it to 
psychology and later to sociology and compara- 
tive religion. 

History of the Rise of the Selection Theory. 

Such w’as the state of certain isolated scientific 
and philosophic minds, though the rank and 
file of naturalists were either indifferent or 
opposed to the theory of descent, when in 1858 
the preliminary essays of Darwin and of Wal- 
lace were given to the public. 9 heir views, 
which were destined to give such a decided im- 
pulse to biological inquiry, were independently 
confirmed by several biological experts after 
years of experience and research in all parts of 
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the globe. The botaniet Sir Joseph D, Hooker, 
wbesii surgeon and naturalist of the Wrehus in 
the Antarctic expedition under Sir John Rosa, 
published a floia of New Zealand, a Fhra An- 
tarctica, and in 1859 published his Introduction 
to the Flora of Australia, in which he advocated 
the selection theory. Before this (1858) Wal- 
lace had spent four years on the Amazon, and 
afterward eight years in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, making ' large collections and careful 
observations Meanwhile Charles Darwin, as 
the naturalist of the Beagle for nearly five years 
(1831-36) during her voyage around the woild, 
was constantly exercising his marvelous powers 
as an ofiserver. What chiefly led him, as early 
as 1839, to begin to favor the theory of di^scent, 
were liis observations on the fossil mammals, 
the colossal armadillos and sloths, and the like, 
of Bouth Ameiica, which appeared to be the 
ancestors of tlie degenerate forms now living; 
also the occurrence of local species on each of 
the Galapagos Islands, which he found to be 
veiy similar to those of tlie Bouth American 
coast and yet slightly dilYerent The result 
was that after 20 years of observations, experi- 
ments in his garden, and reflection, he elaborated 
the th(‘ory of natural selection 

On the first of July, 1837, he opened his 
first not(‘book to record any facts bearing on the 
origin of species, but “did not become convinced 
that species were miitalile until two or three 
years had elapsed.^’ More than a year after 
(October, 1838) he says* “1 happened to read 
for amusement Malthus on Population, and 
being well prepared to appreciate the struggle 
for existence which everywhere goes on from 
long-continued observations of the liabits of 
animals and plants, it at once struck me that 
under these circumstances favorable variations 
would tend to be preseived, and unfavorable 
ones to Ix' destroyed. The result of this ipould 
he the formation of new species*^ It is worthy 
of notice that Malthus was the father of natu- 
ral selection, that the Essay on Population was 
the source of inspiration of both Darwin and 
Wallace, and that to this fact is apparently 
due the exact similarity in, or coincidence of, 
their views. Darwin’s preliminary essay, to- 
gether with that of Wallace, who also had read 
Malthiis’s Essay on Population containing 
nearly identical sideetion views, was published 
in 1858. fn the following year appeared Dar- 
win's epoch-making Origin of Species His 
theory *waa at once accepted by Canon Tris- 
tram, Lyell, Hooker, Bates, Huxley, and others 
in Great Britain; in the United States of 
America by Asa Gray and Jeffries Wyman, and 
in Germany by Haeckel, while Fritz Muller, 
working on the same lines in Brazil, fully ac- 
cepted and extended his views That the time 
was ripe for the development and growth of the 
evolutionary idea was proved by its speedy and 
general acceptance by nearly all working natii- 
1 a lists and thoughtful minds. Moreover, the 
selection phase was easy to understand by lay- 
men, and soon the multitude accepted the new 
views. 

The Natural-Selection Theory Explained. 

The theory of natural seU^ction is based on the 
facts of variation. As to the causes of varia- 
tion, Darwin does not kay much in the Origin 
of Species. Basing his theory on the fact that 
variations are constantly and spontaneously 
arising, he claimed that' the favorable varia- 
tions have succeeded in the struggle for exist- 


ence, while those unfit or unfavorable have 
perished. 

He also remarked that, as long as the condi- 
tions of life remain the same, we have reason 
to believe that a modification which has already 
Wn inherited for many generations may con- 
tinue to be inherited for an almost infinite 
number of generations. We are also told that, 
as each land had undergone great physical 
changes, we might have expected to find that 
organic beings have varied under nature in the 
same way as they have under domestication. 
“And if there be any variability under Nature, 
it would be an unaccountable fact if natural 
selection did not eome into play.” “If, then,” 
he asks, “animals and plants do vaiy, let it be 
ever so little or so slowly, why should we doubt 
that, the vaiiations or individual differences 
w*hieh are in any way beneficial would be pre- 
served and accumulated through natural selec- 
tion, or the survival of the fittest? If man 
ean by patience select variations useful to 
him, why, under changing and complex condi- 
tions of life, should not variations useful to 
Nature’s living products often arise, and be 
pri'servcd or selected ? What limit can be put 
to this power, acting during long ages and 
ijgidly scrutinizing the whole constitution, 
structure, and habits of each creature — favoring 
the good and reiecting the bad? I can see no 
limits to this power, in slowly and beautifully 
adajiiing eaeh form to the most complex rela- 
tions of life ” * 

Geometrical Ratio of Increase of Organ- 
isms. “A stniggle for existence,” says Darwin, 
“inevitably follows from the high rate at wdiich 
all organic beings tend to increase ” There is a 
vast destruction of seeds, eggs, embryos, and 
young. Vi’eie this not the case the earth would 
soon become coverinl with the progeny of a 
single pair Lmn^ pointed out that an annual 
])lant producing two seeds only — and there is 
no plant noaily so unproductive as this — and 
these each producing two in the following 
year, and so on, would in 21 years piodiioe 
()ver 1,000,000 plants The elephant is regarded 
as the slow^cst breeder of all knowm animals, 
yet a single pair wmuld become in the course of 
about seven and a half centuries, if all lived to 
the close of the breeding age, the ancestors of 
nearly 19,000,000 elephants. 

The rate of increase of an animal, each pair 
producing 10 pairs annually, and each animal 
living 10 years, is shown in the following table, 
copied from Marshall’s Lectures 


YEAH 

Pairs 

produced 

Pairs alive at end of year 

1 

10 

11 

2 . 

110 

121 

3 

1,210 

1,331 

4 

13,310 

14,641 

6 

146,410 

161,061 

10 


26,937,424.600 

20 


Over 700,000,000,000.000,000,000 


Immense numbers of eggs are laid by certain 
animals, and yet there are probably no more 
individuals now than centuries ago, the number 
of individuals remaining as a whole stationary. 
The queen bee lays during her whole life 1,000,- 
000 eggs, the conger eel is estimated to deposit 

15.000. 000, the oyster from 500,000 to 16,000,- 
000, and a very large oyster may produce even 

60.000. 000 eggs. “Supposing,” says Marshall, 
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*‘we start with one oyster and let it produce 
16,000,000 eggs, the average American yield, and 
let half, or 8,000,000, be females and go on 
increasing at the same rate, in the second gen- 
eration we shall have 64 millions of millions 
of female oysters. In the fifth generation— i e., 
the great-great-grandehildren of our first oyster 
— we should have 33 millions of millions of 
millions of millions of millions of female oys- 
ters. If we add the same number of males we 
should have in all 66 -f 33 nauglits. If we 
estimate these as oyster shells we should liave a 
mass more than eight times the size of the 
world.” 

Darwin also claimed that natural selection 
“acts solely by accumulating slight, successive, 
favorable variation,” and can produce no great 
or sudden modification. It can act only by 
short and slow steps, hence “the canon of 
Natura non facit saJtnmy which every fresh 
addition to our knowledge tends to make truer, 
is on this theory intelligible.” 

Use and Disuse. Darwin in some cases ad- 
mits the action of use and disuse In both 
varieties and species, he says, use and disuse 
seem to have produced a considerable effect. 
His examples arc blind cave animals, the bur- 
rowing South American tuco tuoo, which is 
occasionally blind, and certain moles, also the 
loggeiheaded duck, which has wings incapable 
of flight, in nearly the same condition as in the 
domestic duck. Instincts he regards as having 
been slowly acquired through natural selection 
Sec Use Inheritance 

Tne Geological Record. He then dwells on 
the geological record, which, although it is very 
imperfect, nevertheless strongly supports, he 
claims, the thi'ory of descent with modification 
The extinction of species and of wdiole gioups of 
species almost inevitably follows from the jiriii- 
ciple of natural selection, for old forms aie 
supplanted by new and improved forms. The 
fact, he says, that the fossil remains of eacli 
formation are in some degree intermediate in 
character between those in the strata above and 
below, 18 simply explained by their intermediate 
position in the chain of descent. The grand 
fact that all extinct beings can be classed with 
all recent beings naturally follows from the 
living and tlie extinct being the offspring of 
common parents Species have generally di- 
verged in character during their long course of 
descent and modification, and thus the more 
ancient types are in some degree intei mediate 
between existing groups Recent forms are more 
impioved and generally more specialized than 
the earlier ones. Yet certain forms have retro- 
graded, while others have retained “simple and 
little-improvfMi structures,” being what are 
called persistent types. 

Geographical Distribution. Tlie facts of 
geographical distribution are also utiliz(*d by 
Darwin, who calls attention to the past migra- 
tions of animals from one part of the world to 
another owing to former climatic and geographi- 
cal change's They also explain why on the 
same continent under the most diverse condi- 
tions most of the inhabitants within each great 
class are plainly related, the reason lieing that 
they are the descendants of the same progeni- 
tors and early colonists. They explain why 
oceanic islands are inhabited by only few spe- 
cies, most of these, as those of Madagascar, 
being peculiar or endemic species. Moreover, 
the existence of closely allied or representative 


species in any two areas, as Europe and North 
America, implies that the same parent forms 
formerly inhabited both areas It is also the 
rule that nearly all the inhabitants of islands 
have been deiived from ancestors which lived 
on the nearest mainland. Thus, the plants and 
animals of the Galapagos Archipelago, of Juan 
Fernandez and the other American islands, are 
closely related to those of the neighboring 
American mainland, while those of the Cape 
Verde Archipelago and other African islands 
were derived from the opposite Afiican coast. 

Facts of Morphology, Embryology, the 
Doctrine of Homolo^es. These were also 
drawn upon by Darwin. He maintained that 
adaptive characters, though of paramount im- 
portance to the beings, an* of haidly any im- 
portance in classification, while vc'stigial char- 
aettTs aie often of high classificatory value, the 
most valuable of all often being embryologfcal 
ebaracters “The real affinities of all organic 
beings, in contradistinction to their adaptive 
resemblances, arc due to inheritance or com- 
munity of descent ” 

Natural Selection not the Exclusive Means 
of Modification. It should be observed that 
Darwin frankly expressed the conviction that 
natural selection, though the most important, 
has not been the exclusive means of modifica- 
tion Tie allowed that absence of eyes in cave 
animals is not the result of natuial selection, 
saying “I attribute their loss wbolh to disuse ” 

The Causes of Variation. In the first edi- 
tion of his Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication Darwin, after defining the 
definite action of the environment, added “A 
new subvariety would thus be produc(*d without 
the aid of natural selection.” but this passage 
was omitted from the second edition Besides 
the Origin of Species Darwin published a num- 
ber of othei works, the most important of which 
was The Tanatum of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication (1868) Towards the end of his 
life he gave more attention to the causes of 
variation, wliich at ffiist he said were unknown, 
and ill the woik just cited he says “Changes 
of any kind in the conditions of life, even <‘x- 
tremely slight changes, often suffice to cause 
variability” (2d ed , ii, p. 2.58), and again; 
“Variations of all kinds and degrees are directly 
or indirectly caused by the conditions of life to 
which cacli being, and more especially its an- 
cestors, have be(‘n exposed,” adding * “To put 
the ease under another' point of view, if it were 
jiosHible to expose all the individuals of a species 
during many generations to absolutely uniform 
conditions of life, tlieie would be no variability’* 
(ii, pp. 253, 255-256). He attributes the dif- 
ferences in races of cats living in Paraguay, at 
Mombasa, East Africa, and in Antigua, “to the 
direct action of diffeient conditions of life” 
(i, p. 49) , so with the horses of the South 
American pampas and of Puno He refers to 
Dr J. A Allen’s conclusions relative to the 
direct action of the climate in pioducing geo- 
graphical varieties of birds, and concludes that 
“these differences must be attributed to the 
direct action of temperature” (ii, p. 271). So 
also, accepting the results of Meehan's com- 
parisons on the leaves of 20 kinds of American 
trees with their nearest European allies, Darwin 
candidly admits that “such difference cannot 
have been gained through natural selection, and 
must be attributed to the long-continued action 
of a different climate” (li, p. 271). 
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The objections to his theory raised by Darwin 
himself he discusses with his usual candor. Of 
these the most important is the absence, to use 
his own words, of the “interminable number of 
intermediate forms” which must have existed, 
“linking together all the species in each group 
by gradations as fine as are our present varie- 
ties.” He says he can only answer this objec- 
tion “on the supposition that the geological 
record is far more imperfect tlian most geolo- 
gists believe.” The other objection is the exist- 
ence of two or three castes of worker or sterile 
ants in the same community. 

'Status of Darwinism at the Present Day. 
Such are the views of Darwin, as published m 
his Origin of Species Although he pushed the 
special form of evolution to what one would 
suppose to be its furthest limits, yet as we have 
seen he somewhat modified his views later in 
life« The views of probably a large proportion 
of the moderate Darwinians at the present time 
have been expressed in a broad and candid way 
by Komanes, an able and caieful commentator 
and expoundei of the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion. In his Darwin and after Da rum (1892), 
the most clear and readable expose of tiie doc- 
trine, the doctrine is thus stated. All plants 
and animals are peipetually engaged in the 
struggle for existence. This stiife consists in 
the fact that in every geneiatioii of every 
species a great many more individuals are born 
than can possibly survive Now, nature “selects 
the beat individuals out of eacli generation to 
live ” “And not only so, but, as these favored 
individuals transmit their favorable qualities 
to their offspring according to the fix(‘d laws 
of heiedity, it further follows tliat the individ- 
uals composing each successive generation have 
a general tendency to l>e better suited to their 
surroundings than w'ere their forcfatliers. . . , 
And this follows not merely because in every 
generation it is only the ‘fiow'er of the flock’ 
that IS allowed to breed, Imt also because, if 
in any generations some new and bonefieial 
qualities happen to arise as slight vaiiations 
from the ancestral tjqie, they will (other things 
permitting) be seized upon by natuial selection, 
and, lieing transmitted by heiedity to subse- 
quent generations, will be added to the previ- 
ously existing typ(‘ ” At the present day an 
increasing number of evolutionists do not re- 
gard natural selection as an active cause, but 
ratlicr as the result of the action of a number 
of other agents, comprising the Lamarckian 
factors of change of imviioiimcnt, use, disuse, 
isolation! and so on. Undoubtedly, as the le- 
sult of competition, animals have btx'n driven 
to migrate, to adopt new habits, and thus to 
undergo modification. Many agree with Heibert 
Spencer as to the inadequacy of natural selec- 
tion to account for the origination of new forms. 
From probably one-third to nearly one-half of 
the species of plants and animals now existing 
are climatic, local forms, resulting from the 
direct action of changes in the conditions of 
life, such as climate, soil, food, and the like. 
The great number of species of parasitic ani- 
mals are the result of the young adopting -a 
fixed or a more or less stationary mode of life. 
Natural selection is inoperative in the case of 
blind or eyeless cave add deep-sea animals. 

Objections to Natural Selection. The ob- 
jections now being urged to the special doctrine 
of natural selection are that, (1) to use Herbert 
Spencer’s word, it is ‘inadequate”, (2) the 


favorable variation may be destroyed by the 
swampfng effects of crossing; (3) natural selec- 
tion IS not analogous to artificial selection ; 
nature is continually eliminating monstrosities, 
sports, vaiiations, instead of preseiving them; 
they are constantly being bred out in wild plants 
and animals, or tnose living under natural con- 
ditions of existence. 9 he otter or ancon sheej), 
which undei the breeder’s care and watchfulness 
became a pe'culiar variety, when permitted to 
mingle 01 cioss with normal sheep became ex- 
tinct Natural selection accounts for the pres- 
ervation rather than the origination of new 
or incipiimt forms and structures. For the 
causes of vaiiation, it is maintained, we must 
look to the action of the piiniary factors of 
organic evolution, viz , to the effects of changes 
in light, temperature, heat, moisture, dryness, 
altitude, food, and so on. 

(4) It is not necc'ssaiily the fittest or most 
useful structures or individuals which survive 
Carnivorous animals in seizing or swallowing 
immense numbeis of eggs, embiyos, and adult 
animals do not select this or that individual, 
but, on the contrary, old and young, the fit and 
the unfit, weak and strong, are engulfed 111 the 
maw of the vvliale as it swims through a shoal 
of minute crustacea, or huiidieds of small 
fishes aie indisciiminately, without reference 
to their fitness, swallowed by sharks So with 
aphides existing in hundreds of thousands on 
some tree, the ))ird8, like old Time of the New 
England Primer, indiscriminalely pick off "all, 
both great and small” dhis rnattei of , the 
survival of the fittest and the extinctiori of 
the unfit has perhaps been somewhat exag- 
geiated, although it is granted that competition 
acts unceasingly in the biological environment 

(5) Darwinians ackiiowdedge, as does Wal- 
lace in his l>ai It that no one ever saw a 

species oiiginat(*d by natuial selection, Weis- 
inann has fiankly affiimed that “it is reallv 
very diflicult to imagine this process of natural 
selection in its details, and to this day it is 
impossible to demonstrate it in any one point.” 
(Contempoinr y Rcine\t\ 1803, p. 322 ) Yet a 
number of tiunpeiatuie species, laces, or breeds 
have b('(‘n experiimmtally produced by changes 
of tenqieratuie The cases of seasonal di- 
morphism existing in nature have been exactly 
paralhded by variations in moths and butter - 
Jlies sul))(‘cted 111 the pupa state to cold or to 
extreme heat; and dry -season and Avet-season 
as well as summer and winter forms have been 
produced artificially, besides other variations 
supposed to be extinct {ihylogenetic species. 

(t>) The view peculiar to Darwinism is that 
some individual vaiiation was nursed and pre- 
served, while all the others less favorable di(xi. 
Some naturalists claim that the better-founded 
view is that of Lamarck, that the changes of 
environment simultaneously affected great num- 
bers of individuals in a given region, which be- 
came modified liy changes of climate, and so 
on, en masse. 91iis certainly appears to be the 
case in local, insular, or geographical races, 
varieties, or species What affects one affects 
all the individuals in a given area isolated by 
mountain barriers or other natural boundaries. 
Where natural selection appears to act is in 
the case of protective mimicry. The initial 
causes are changes in the amount of light, of 
shade, heat, and other physical agents, yet 
natural selection appears to be operative in 
bringing out the wonderful cases of mimicry 
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»o well known. (R(*c Mimicry.) While there- 
fore the Neo-Lainarckian readily acknowledges 
that natural selt*ction rt^sults after new varia- 
tions have arisen, there arc those who, like the 
Kev Mr Henslow, maintain that in the ease 
of seedlings natural selection is not conetTiied 
in bringing about the survual of the fittest, 
adding “A seedling survives among others 
solely became it is vigorous ” He claims that 
as soon as a large number of seedlings appear 
aboveground, “natural selection at once steps 
in, so to say, with the result that all those 
w'lth too weak a constitution to maintain tliem- 
selves fail to withstand the struggle for exist- 
ence and to come to matin ity, the stionger 
plants only jiroving theinselv(‘H tiie best fitted 
to survive ') his piocess of s<‘lection, however, 
is quite independent of any modifications in 
morphological stiueture, liy which ‘vaiieties^ 
or suhspecies are alone recognized The fact 
that the majority cd olTs])niig always perish 
in infancy he calls “constitutional Heh‘ctioii ” 

( 7 ) Darwin exjiressly regal (led most varia- 
tions as indefinite, (.hanec*, tortiiitous, spontane- 
ous, 01 pi om 1st nous, “suivival ot the fittest,” as 
Romanes ex})iess('d it, “la^coming the winnowing 
fan, wiiose function it is to eliminate all the le-^s 
fit in endi generation, 111 ordei to preseive the 
good grain, out of which to constituti* the next 
generation And as this process is supposed to 
be continuous through suci'evssivo generations, 
its action IS supposed to be cumulative, till 
from the eye of a worm there is gradually de- 
veloped the eye of an eagl(‘ ” Other variations 
Dai win called “dc'linito.” In the chapter of his 
Vnnaiios of Animals and Plants under /)o- 
mesfK at ion entitled “Direct and Definite Action 
of the f]\t(’rnal Ooiiditions (»f ]^if(‘” lie savs 
“Ry the, teim detiiiite action, as usi'd m this 
chapter, J mean an action of sucli a natuic that, 
when many individuals of the same xaiiety are 
exposed during seveial generations to any ]»ar- 
ticular change in then conditions of life, all 
or nearly all the individuals aio iiiodilied in 
the same iiiannei.” Iliis a])pears to be prac- 
tically the saiiie view as that which was ad- 
vanced by Lamarck and which is called by 
Eimer “orthogem'sis” (ipY.) 

Vaiiatioii as the result of changed conditions 
is in neaily ev(wy ease — perliaps four-fifths of 
all that occur, thus leaving veiy little scope for 
the play of cliaiicc or fortuitous vaiiations — due 
to causes of which we are ignoiant Fortuitous 
variations, in fact, aie an almost negligible 
quantity. lienee the primary postulate of 
natural selection that vuiriatioiis are 111 general 
fortuitous IS in the naturi* of an assumption 
and not based on obseived facts. As the result 
of reei'ut investigation we are coming more and 
more to the view that variation in general is 
the result of the action of changed conditions 
of life, conditions both jihysical and biological, 
and that natural selection is not an active 
agent. 

( 8 ) Since Darwin called attention to the lack 
of long series of intermediate links between 
species, naturalists have been more and more 
inclined to the belief that such series of con- 
necting variations have never existed, but that 
nature makes leaps, that species often arise by 
sudden or quick or saltatorial evolution. Cer- 
tainly neither in the Paleozoic or later strata 
nor at the present time do we observe these 
senes of minutely graduated numberless an- 
nectent forms postulated by Darwin, there 


still being gaps between the known connecting 
links. Hyatt, W. H. Dali, Galton, De Vries, 
and many others have advocated the view of 
the rapid or surhhm modification of structure 
involving the sudden appearance of species, 
especially in Paleozoic times This is seen by 
the lesults of the examination of the Steinheim 
forms of Planorlns and of the Tertiary forms 
of Austrian Paludina, where there are often 
wide gaps even betwuH*ii the connecting links 
The new species of evening primrose raised by 
De Vries originated suddenly, without prepara- 
tion or intermediate forms (See Mutation.) 
In the groat variations observed by C. C. Adams 
in the forms of the fresh- water snail /o, peculiar 
to the upper tributaries of the Tennessee River 
above Chattanooga, the variations are evidently 
due to the varying nature of the bottoms of the 
streams, the rapiility of the current, and the 
forced isolation of the varieties, the different 
forms, from smooth to very spiny, being closely 
correlated to the varying nature of each stream 
and different sections of each stream from the 
headw^aters to the mouth In this ease theie is 
apparently no action of natural selection, but a 
direct respons(‘ to the environment, and the gaps 
may thus be either marked or slight In the 
hundreds of subvarieties of Helix nemoralis the 
gaps or intervals between such forms are dis- 
tinct and well marked. 

( 9 ) Natural selection is manifestly inade- 
quate to account for the origin of the principal 
types or classes of plants and animals They 
must ha\e appeared with comparative suddi'ii- 
ness, as the result of changes of the conditions 
of life, inducing new needs, new’ habits, and the 
origin by ex(>rcise of new' organs. Thus the 
fvpes of cfrhmterateH, eehinoderms, Crustacea, 
flying insects, amphibia, reptiles, birds, and 
manimals weic the result of the action of the 
changed environment, of effort, use, isolation, 
and heredity, at a time when the ancestral 
forms W’ore nioie plastic than their descendants. 

( 10 ) Natural selection, it has been claimed, 
could not have begun to act until the earth liad 
become sufficiently w’ell stocked with plant and 
animal life to afford materials for competition 
and survival of the fittest The first forms of 
life must have arisen through the operation of 
the Lamaickian factors In conclusion it may 
be said that it still remains an open question 
w’hether natural selection is an active or by anv 
means universal agent in evolution. Finally it 
may be obsiTved that the processes of evolution 
aie 111 kind like those of simple growth of the 
individual organism and duo to the same fac- 
tors, and as in ontogenesis there is no one pre- 
dominant factor, so in phylogenesis there is no 
one predominant factor, no prepondering mech- 
anism such as has been ascribed to natural 
selection. In the opinion of some expert work- 
ing naturalists the greater number of knowm 
species have been produced without its aid 
It 18 not of the same nature as artificial selec- 
tion Yet the theory is widely accepted, and 
by its aid Darwun converted the world to a 
belief in evolution in general 

The views widely accepted as to the relation 
of natural selection to the other factors of 
organic evolution may l>e tabulated thus* 

I. Primary factors. 

Direct . — ^Changes of cosmieal environment, 
changes of climate, light, darkness, tempera- 
ture, dryness, humidity, physical and 
chemical constitution of the soil and of 
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waters, meehanioal state of the milieu, 
winds, currents of water, biological environ- 
ment, food, competition, parasitism, sym- 
biosis. 

Indirect — Reaction against cosmical environ- 
mental conditions; adaptation, convergence, 
reaction against biological conditions, 
mimicry. 

II. Secondary factors. 

Heredity, vital concurrence, natural and sex;- 
ual selection, segregation, geograpliical iso- 
lation, amixia, hybridity 

For bibliogiaphy, see Evolittio^i. 

Germinal Selection. This doctrine, founded 
by Weisinann, is an extension of the general 
idea of natural selection. To superorganic 
selection, ordinary individual or personal selec- 
tion, Roux’s theory of histological (liistonal) 
or intracellular struggle for existence, Weis- 
mann has added the idea of a struggle among 
the hypothetical determinants within tin* germ, 
or germinal selection. J. A Thomson has indi- 
cated the importance of a form of struggle 
lying between Roux’s histonal selection and 
H^ismann’s germinal selection, viz , the struggle 
between gametes or potential gametes, e.g , be- 
tween young ova, between sperms, (ven between 
ova and sperms. “A vivid realization of this 
visible struggle,” says Thomson, “and tlie 
sometiim^B discriminate selection which it ini- 
])lu38, may lead naturally to an appreciation 
of germinal selection, which deals with the 
wholly invisible ” Although opinions may diller 
as to the existence of this hypothetical phase of 
selection, the writer just quoted claims that the 
theory “justifies itself provisionally as a for- 
mula unifying a large nuniber of otherwise un- 
related facts of inheiitaiice ” 

Bibliography. E. B. Poulton, Charles Bar- 
win and the Theory of Isiatural i^elcction (Lon- 
don, 1896) ; George Paulin, No hsttnggle for 
Existence, No Natural Selection (Edinburgh, 
1908) ; J. A. Thomson, Darwinism and Human 
Life (New York, 1010) ; Herbert Morse, Whtie 
Do we Come from? Is Darum Correct f A 
Philosophical and Critical Study of Darwin^s 
Theory (London, 1911); R E Lloyd, The 
Growth of Groups in the Animal Kingdom (ib., 
1912); G. C. Hemleison, “Natural and Rational 
Selection,” in International Journal of Ethics, 
vol. XXIV (Philadelphia, 1914). See Weis- 
mannism. 

HATUBAL THEOLOGY. The systematic 
arrangement of that knowledge of the being 
and attributes of God which may be derived 
from the consideration of nature and iVason. 
It has had, especially in English thought, two 
meanings, a wider and a narrower. The first 
does not differ greatly from what is now called 
the philosopliy of religion. It is the applica- 
tion of the critical principles of science to the 
assumptions and phenomena of religion The 
narrower meaning is the proof of the existence 
and character of God as shown by the contem- 
plation of nature and especially by the argu- 
ment from design. This has been the particular 
meaning of the term for the last century in 
English theological literature. For all the 
thought of the Western world the beginnings of 
natural theology lie in Gre<^k philosophy. 
Socrates, Plato, and Atistotle taught the ex- 
istence, tlie benevolence, and the unity of God 
by means of the study of nature and human 
life. The term, however, comes from the Stoics. 
Augustine {De Ovintate Dei, vi, 5-12) quotes it 


from Varro (q.v.). Augustine himself was not 
averse to the use of reason in the study of the 
nature of God, as his Soliloquies prove. With 
the Renaissance there was a return to this 
phase of thought. The first Christian book with 
this title was the Thcologia Naturalis of Ray- 
mond de Sabunde (1483), winch asserts that 
the revelation in the book of nature is clearer 
than that in the book of Scripture, since it 
needs no priests for its intei pretation, but only 
unassisted intelligence. In English thought the 
deists (see Deism) first laid emphasis on the 
value of the study of nature as the basis for 
religion They proposed it as a substitute for 
Scripture, but, as Bacon shows, the same study 
was already in use for the purposes of sustain- 
ing the Christian revelntion Natural theology, 
he says, “suflices to confute atheism, but not to 
inform religion ” The work of the deists but 
served to increase attention to natural theology 
as a proof for Christianity The Boyle lectures, 
and later the Bridgewater treatises, were used 
for this purpose The greatest book in English 
on the subjeet was Paley’s Natural Theology 
(1802). This was largely devoted to an argu- 
nioiit for the existence of God from the evidence's 
of design m nature It served as a model for 
many other books until the statement of the 
principle of evolution compelled tlie abandon- 
ment of arguments which were based on the 
conception of God as a skillful iiiechanician 
In Aineiica the lationahzing spirit of the New 
England theology ( q v ) led it to lay much 
weight upon natuial theology, and it was gen- 
erally made the basis of the syst(*m of theology 
by theologians of this school and by most otliers 
during a large part of the last century The 
arrangement of topics was usually somewhat as 
follows beginning wnth the principle of causa- 
tion, which was established ns a nc'cessary 
truth, then followed the arguments for the (‘xist- 
eiiec of God, predominantly or excdusively the 
a posteriori arguments, foi a contriver, gover- 
nor, eieator, pieserver, and moral governor. 
3 he natural attributes of God were deduced, 
then His moral attributes 'riie benevolence of 
(lod having been proved, the argument could 
advance to the Sciiptures, the inspiiaiion of 
which w^as piovcd by the need of man for revela- 
tion and the certainty that a Ix'ncvolent God 
would supply so grievous a need. Of late years, 
largely under the name of the philosophy of 
religion, a bioader and more profound view of 
the world has produced what in tune will be a 
new natural theology, iii the reeogiiition that 
nature and the eouise of human history present 
what may properly he called a levelation of the 
character of tliat Final Cause which reason 
must assume to he behind the universe 
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(N<#w York, 1903) ; Newman Smyth, Through 
Science to Faith (new ed., ib., 1904) , E. K. 
Robinson, The Religion of Nature (ib, 1906); 
C. C. J. Webb, Natural and Comparative Reli- 
gion (Oxford, 1912) , Newman Smyth, Con- 
structive Natuial Theology (New York, 1913). 

NATURAL TONES. A musical term ap- 
plied to tliose tones of wind instruments that 
are produced, without alteimg the length of the 
tube (by valves or slides), by increased or di- 
minished force of the air current. The tones 
thus produced are always overtones of the 
fundamental tone. But this lundamental tone 
can be produced only upon instruments having 
a wide bore in pioportion to tlieir length, like 
the tuba or trombone, whereas the fundamental 
cannot be piodueed upon the trumpet, which, 
consequently, yields only the higher overtones 
as natural tones See Hahmonics. Consult 
E. Ergo, Dans les propyU.es de V instrumentation 
(Antwerp, 1908) 

NATURE PRINTING. A process by which 
engravings or ])late8 aie repioduced by taking 
direct miprcsHiona of the objects themselves, 
and printing fiom them. The piocess was in- 
vented in 1849 by Alois Auer, director of the 
state printing establishment of the Austrian 
Empire, and, though very simple, it cannot bo 
a])plied to any ob){*cts except those with toler- 
ably Hat 8 U 1 laces, such as dried and pressed 
plants, emhroideiy and Lice, and a very few 
animal jiroductums The obj(‘ct is jilaced be- 
tween a plate of steel and another of lead, both 
of which aie smooth, and polislied. They are 
tlien diawn thiough a pair of rollers under con- 
siderable pressure, and when the plates are 
separated it is found that a most beautiful and 
perfect impression of the object has been made 
in the leadiui plate. This may be used directly 
as an engraved jilate, if only a very few im- 
pressions are wanted, but it is too soft to lesist 
the action of the presses foi practical purposes; 
a fac-simile to be used as the piinting plate is 
made in copper by the electiotype process The 
inventor published a description of his v/ork in 
1854 at Vienna, in which is given a detailed 
account of the method 

NATURE STUDY. A modem development 
of the niovemept of elementary education to- 
W'ards the study of real objects lather than 
symbols It arose in response to a demand 
voict'd as early as the year 1845 in America 
by Horace Mann (qv.) for early training in 
the inductive method of thought and in the field 
of nature. 

According to generally accepted ideas on 
nature study, it must concern itself not only 
with the common living objects of the child’s 
environment — these the child must he led to 
examine, to work with himself — but also with 
the study of lifeless objects and the elementary 
notions of physical science in so far as they are 
part of the everyday life of the child. The 
work must be carried on, so far as possible, to 
strengthen independence of thought and judg- 
ment. The beginnings of the study must be 
baaed upon the immediate surroundings of the 
child, and the field of inquiry may be extended 
further abroad as the later years of the school 


are approached. The tasks in the earlier years 
should be chiefly observational. Nevertheless, 
the experimental method of study should not 
be neglected. As far as possible organic forms 
should be regarded as living things capable of 
activity and change, the point of view should 
therefore be dynamic — a matter of great peda- 
gogic importance 4 he plan of the work may 
properly be made out so as to include the com- 
moner animals and plants and the everyday 
phenomena of inorganic nature. Duplication of 
woik should be avoided by increasing the diffi- 
culty of the problems and basing them on dif- 
ferent mateiial It is better to study the ma- 
terials comparatively as far as possible, so that 
pupils may learn to discriminate and to form 
general notions Tlie exhaustive study of one 
type is of much less value. Outdoor work 
should be done; in addition to gardening, 
studies of the habits and haunts of animals, the 
appearance and disappearance of the birds, the 
relations of insects to plant life, the appearance 
of trees in summer and winter dress, and numer- 
ous other similar topics may form the basis of 
study. It is also considered desirable so far 
as possible to correlate the studies of animals 
with tlie studies of physiology and hygiene, 
especially in its application to human neiHis. 
Another subject with which nature study has 
moie recently been connected is geography It 
18 highly important that the materials should 
be abundant, that the teacher be not too closely 
tied to a detailed plan of work, and that he be 
resourceful in the matter of making the most 
of what IS available. 

Natuie study as a school subject has been 
promoted in England by the School Nature 
Study Union, organized in 1903, and in the 
United States by the American Nature Study 
Society, established in 1908. 
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NATURE WORSHIP. The worship of all 
things m nature, including the elements, celes- 
tial bodies, plants, animals, and man 

Facts of Nature Worship. The worship of 
the elements does not seem to occur in the most 
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primitive religions; in later stages, however, the 
elements often become the objects of religious 
regard. Mother Earth has been worshiped by 
many peoples, the winds are revered even in 
relatively primitive society. The east wind, a 
malevolent god among the modern Hindus, was 
a beneficent Mexican deity. The Yukaghir dis- 
tinguish 22 directions, all of which are sacri- 
ficed to. The worship of fire, not uncommon 
elsewhere, has reached its culmination in the 
cults of Mazdaism. Celestial bodies were dei- 
fied in primitive as well as highly civilized com- 
munities. The Hottentots worship the moon 
and the dawn ; sun worship was practiced by the 
ancient Iroquois, is found among the Indians 
of the Plains, the Tsimshian of the northwest 
coast of America, and 1 cached a high state of 
development among tlie Mexicans and Peruvi- 
ans While even the primitive Australians ad- 
dress appeals to the sun and the lightning, the 
sun was also a Hindu deity; among the Dravid- 
ians it appears as a malignant demon, while it 
IS deemed beneficent among the Munda; the 
Babylonians were sun worshipers, while in Per- 
sia the sun became the centre of the elaborate 
Mithra cult. The sun is represented in manv 
religions, as in India, under the figure of a bull 
or horse or biid, or as riding in a car dragged 
by seven steeds, or as having rays. Sun and 
moon are the goal of souls m several religions, 
such as the Polynesian and Hindu. The Egyp- 
tians worshiped at the shrine of the sun god 
JRe, they also deified the moon (identified with 
the ibis god Thoth) and Sirius (often identified 
with Isis) Among their deities were also the 
constellations, “tin* nev(»r*resting ones,’’ and the 
circumpolar stars, “the irnperishables ” Impor- 
tant as the celestial bodies thus prove to be 
in worshij) and cult, they played an even moie 
conspicuous riMe in mythology (qv ), their pre- 
cise position and functions in that vast domain 
having given rise to innumerable theories and 
speculations 

Stones were worshiped among the Lapps, 
Finns, African negroes, and South Sea Island- 
ers. Among these sacred stones some are huge 
rocks, others have shapes suggesting animals or 
man, still others are heavenly stones The lat- 
ter were known to the Greeks and Romans and 
are still worshiped in many places. A special 
form of stone worship is fetishism (q.v. ), a term 
more commonly applied to the wor^ip of arti- 
ficial obiects. While Africa is recognized as the 
classic land of fetishism, the cult is not un- 
known elsewhere. Witness the animal fetishes 
of the Zufii. The medicine bundles of the Plains 
Indians are also practically fetish(*s In cen- 
tral ^Australia, among the Aranda, we find the 
sacred stone churinga, associated with tlieir 
totemism. As a modern survival of stone wor- 
ship may be regarded the belief in the magic 
powers of precious stones. 

Plants and trees are worshiped as totems, or 
because they are useful or beautiful or fearsome 
or symbolic of a sacred object or being They 
may be holy in themselves or as dwelling places 
of spirits. The soma plant in India as well as 
the coca of Peru are worshiped for their intoxi- 
cating qualities. In northern Australia and 
parts of the Torres Strait islands and Melan- 
esia plants often occur as totems. Many varie- 
ties of trees are held in veneration in India, 
such as the karani tree, the fig tree, the sal or 
sakhu, the yand tree, the mahwa, the cotton tree, 
coconut, mimosa, etc. The plants of the fields. 


usually as harboring spirits of fertilization, 
were worshiped in primitive communities as 
well as by the peasants of Europe, among whom 
traces of these cults can still be found. 

Primitive mentality draws no sharp line be- 
tween man and animal Among North American 
Indians, e g , human qualities are constant!/ at- 
tributed to animals Transmigration of human 
souls into animals was believed in in India and 
Egypt and among the South African Bantu and 
many other peoples The mythological creatures 
of central Austialian mythologj^ aie inter- 
changeably animals and men. On the northwest 
coast, or among the Eskimo, men are believed to 
transform themselves into animals by putting on 
animal skins, similarly, animals become men by 
throwing of! their skins. Animals are worshiped 
as ancestors m totemic communities and else- 
wdiere. At Bubastis, in Egypt, where the cat- 
headed Bast was w^orsliiped, vast cemeteries of 
mummified cats W’ere discovered, similar ceme- 
teries, dedicated to other animals, were found 
in* other parts of Egypt Animal taboos, involv- 
ing various degrees of veneration for the tabooed 
animals, are practically universal in primitive 
society and survive, without the veneration, in 
modern culture Aniipals as guaidian spirits 
are indigenous in North America as well as in 
parts of Polynesia 

Of all animals the snake is perhaps the one 
most frequently adoied. Tlie snake appears to 
have been worshiped in every land, either as a 
soul iecoptacl(‘ or friendly house snake, in whose 
body resides the soul of an ancestoi (as in Rpme 
and India), 01 as a healing and mantic power 
of wisdom (as in tlic cuIIh of Ihiliylon and 
Greece), or as an evil spirit, world snake, or 
dragon The negroes of Africa, the Dravidians 
and American Indians, the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians, Egyjitians, Gr(*eks, Romans, and Semites 
regal ded tlie snake in one or anotlun of these 
forms as a divine animal Tlie dragon of the 
Eddas 18 evil, he is tlie Midgardswurni that em- 
bodies destruction, like the lain-preventing 
dragon AYitra, of the Uig-Vrda; but beside the 
latter stands the figuie of the Dragon of tJie 
Deep, to whom tlie Vedic Ar\an prays as to a 
beneficent divinity So Apollo as a healing god 
18 associated w^ith .Esculapius’ snake, but de- 
stioys the Python. Among the Mongoloid Naga 
tribes, as among the Chiiiesis the dragon snake 
18 a world divinity Snakes are also often 
associated with phallic worship. 

Man, finally, is reveied as an ancestor or as 
a great chief or medicine man The Romans had 
their divine emperors, the Egyptians their pha- 
raohs. Priests and kings are divine in modern 
India, China, and Japan. 

Theories of Worship. Max Miiller and 
other writers of the naturalistic school of my- 
thology posit the adoiation of nature as a funda- 
mental and primary fact Nature, with its in- 
numeiable wonders, surprises, elemental forces, 
must even have aroused the respect, the awe, the 
adoration of primitive man Taking so much for 
granted, Max Muller attempted to reconcile this 
primitive adoration of nature with the worship 
of personal deities such as he found it among 
the peoples of classical antiquity. MUller used 
a linguistic method of proof. A comparative 
analysis of many words oelonging to the Indo- 
European group of languages, including their 
Sanskrit originals, led to the establishment of a 
set of primary words which, in turn, proved to 
be resolvable into a number of fundamental 
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primitive roots. These roots seemed to refer to 
actions such as walking, standing, sleeping, ris- 
ing. Now, argued Muller, these were the only 
linguistic tools with which man, in those remote 
times, could operate Hence, wlien the need arose 
to refer to the objects and powers of nature, 
which to him was of such great concern, man 
used these roots, although their meanings were 
saturated with human values and, in many in- 
stances, did not at all fit the processes of nature. 
In the course of time the use of a vocabulary born 
of human associations led to the personification 
of natural phenomena It also occurred that 
one phenomenon in its different phases was 
designated by separate' words. As an attempt 
to reconcile in imaginative tales these often con- 
tradictory designations, mvtliology arose The 
most complete formulation of Max Miillcr’s the- 
01 y 18 contained in an essay on Comparative 
Mythology (1856), reprinted in his Chips fiom 
a German Workshop, vol ii 

A radically different theoretical position was 
assumed by E B Tylor [Primitiie Culture, 
1871) and Herbert Spencer {Principles of Sociol- 
'"<^1 b 1876) These two writers represent 
the main exponents of the doctrine of animism 
( q V ) 1 heir rnetliod of deri\ mg and mtei preting 
the primitive tlieory of spirits lias been explained 
in another place Heie we shall note only the 
difference betwei'ii Tylor ’s and 8i>encer’s tieat- 
ment of the subject in so far as the foirner, hav- 
ing ariived at the human spiiit, proceeds to ex- 
plain the ongin of animal, plant, and nature 
spirits by an analogous argumi'iit, whereas the 
latter ignoies the indepi'iident existence of all 
spirits other than human, conceiving tlie spirit- 
ualization of animate and inanimate natuie as 
a process of extension of the idea of a human 
spiiit Spencer and Tylor agree in regarding 
the worship of the dead as tlie earliest leligious 
cult FurtlK'r than that, however, Tylor does 
not go, his conceiri being with the histoiy of 
the animistic faith fiom most primitive times 
up to the present day, ratlier than with the 
evolution of religious bidiefs and rites The 
latter task is und( rtaken by Spencer, wlio, posit- 
ing ancestor A\orsliip ((|.v ) as the eailiest form 
of religion, pioceeds to d(‘ri\(* fiom it all othei 
forms of cult and woiship He suggests three 
processes which must luue led to animal woi- 
ship Animals which haunt houses are readily 
conceived as possessed by the souls of the de- 
parted and wull therefoie be regarded as sacred 
The same is true of animals often seen in the 
vicinity of graves But the principal source 
of animal worship Spencer sei's in a process 
designated by him as the misinterpretation of 
nicknames Savages are wmnt to give each other 
animal names. Subsequently, wdien the anc'os- 
tors of individuals are rc'ferred te in conversa- 
tion by their animal names, a misunderstanding 
readily arises. The primitive mind does not 
easily distinguish beWeen a name and the 
thing named, a crude and indefinite language, 
moreover, does not permit the savage to avdid 
or correct errors of understanding Hence the 
animal-named ancestors soon come to be con- 
ceived as real animals, and as such they are 
worshiped Even the ascription of human char- 
acteristics to animals, so common in primitive 
culture, Spencer explains as due to the fact that 
man and animal are believed to have had a 
common ancestor. When animal appellations 
begin to recede before an advancing culture, 
cases will occur where one of the ancestors will 


be conceived as human, the other as animal. 
Thus arises the belief in and the worship of 
monsters with mixed human and animal traits. 
Still later, linally, when liuman names com- 
pletely replace animal nicknames, ancestors no 
longer lose their true characters and are wor- 
shiped as human The worship of plants and of 
inanimate nature Spencer explains on similar 
lines. 

A systematic presentation of W Wundt’s po- 
sition ( Volkerpsychologie, Mythus xind Religion, 
vol ii) cannot be given here, but the main points 
of his system may be briefly summarized The 
low'cst layer of religious belief is constituted by 
a faith in souls, human souls This, according 
to Wundt, 18 the most primitive form of ani- 
mism The belief in magic developed from the 
contact of man with those aspects of nature 
which strike him as strange, exceptional, fright- 
ful, aw'e inspiring, such as floods, storms, thun- 
der and lightning, etc. While thus the belief 
m magic has its own psychological sources, it 
presupposes a preexisting animism without 
which it could not develop Tlie most primitive 
cult, also based on animism, is fetishism, the 
belief m particular powers exercised by specific, 
usually artificial, objects Wundt regards 
fetishism as a universal stage in the develop- 
ment of religion through which all mankind 
must have passed. Another outgrowth of ani- 
mism 18 totemism, wdiich Wundt conceives as 
the most characteristic form of animalism, or 
animal worship, the totem appearing in two 
typical varieties, as ancestor and as guardian 
spirit. The second variety of totemism is a 
later form, which constitutes a link between ani- 
mal worsliip and the worship of human ances- 
tors, or manism Thus Wundt shares Spencer’s 
opinion that in the ancestral cult the animal 
])ieceded man In Wundt's systi'in, however, the 
Avorship of human ancestors constitutes a rela- 
tively late phase of religious development 

A recent highly original contribution to the 
theory of religion and worship we owe to Kmile 
Durkheirn {La vie reliqiruse, Ihiris, 1912). The 
French sociologist rejects all theories of reli- 
gion which, m the last analysis, are based on 
illusions, such as dreams, the echo, etc. There 
must exist a reality, asserts Durkheirn, from 
which all religion draws its source The funda- 
mental fact m ri'ligion is the division of expe- 
rience into sacied and profane. The problem 
then consists in ascertaining the root of this 
dichotomy of experience Durkheirn bases his 
argument on an intensive analysis of totemism 
as found in Australia. He tries to show that 
totemism embraces all the elements character- 
istic of the higher religions and is therefore a 
true religion. Now, in the totemic complex of 
beliefs and practices, the worship is really di- 
rected, not to the totemic animals or the mem- 
bers of the clan or the totemic symbols, but 
towards a mysterious powder, the totemic prin- 
ciple, which pervades all that is sacred, all else 
being profane Durkheirn identifies the totemic 
principle with mana, the magic power (see 
Magic), a belief which supers^es the totemic 
principle among tribes that have passed out of 
the totemic stage An analysis, finally, of mana 
or the totemic principle leads to the discovery 
of the reality underlying religion. The savage, 
in Durkheim’s case the Australian, is aware of 
two radically distinct cycles in his experience: 
on the one hand there is the monotonous roimd 
of everyday activities, on the other the exciting 
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and strange phenomena of ceremonial life. On 
ceremonial occasions the individual lives on a 
different plane, his emotions, thoughts, acts al- 
together transcend the level made familiar by 
daily routine. Tlie individual fetds himself 
actuated by a superior and irresistible power 
Behind that power, although unrealized by the 
savage, is society, the clan, social pressure. 
Such, then, is the reality uiidei lying religion, 
it IS society itself, for the power by which the 
individual feels himself to be actuated becomes 
the source of the sacred. 

Viewpoint of Ethnology. While all of these 
theories contain thoughts and suggestions of 
interest to the student of culture, not one can 
be accepted in its entirety. Recent advances in 
ethnological knowledge and important inodiliea- 
tions 111 the methods of reseaich have resulted 
in an attitude of extreme caution in all prob- 
lems of origins and developments. Our con- 
clusions also are less ambitious, if perhaps more 
reliable 

Miiller's and Spencer’s philological arguments 
liave long since been discarded. Wliile the com- 
parative study of word roots is of inestimable 
value for tracing linguistic relationships and 
often proves a piecious guide in the study of 
the migrations and contact of peoples, a theory 
of religion and mythology winch represents re- 
ligious emotion and mythological concepts as 
secondary developments based on linguistic proc- 
esses IS doomed to failure Similarly, Spencer’s 
theory of the misrepresentation of nicknames 
falls to the ground as soon as analyzed in the 
light of modern linguistic work among piimi- 
tive peoples Tlie 1 econstruction of primitive 
languages, with then rich vocabularies and often 
enormously complex grammars, forbids all 
thought of misapprehension such as Spencer 
assumed to lie at tlie root of animal worship 
Another tendency shared by Spencer with many 
WTiters of his day was one towaids moiiogenetic 
explanations all spints aic human in origin 
and become secondarily associated with animals, 
plants, inanimate objects, ancestor worship is 
the one primitive cult to which all latiT cults 
are more or less remot<*Iy relat(*d Neither his- 
torical nor psychological considerations permit 
us to limit the oiigin of spirit and the origin of 
worship to one out of many possible sources 
With reference to ancestor woisliip (qv.), 
Wundt is certainly right as against Spencer in 
regarding it as a relatively late form of wor- 
ship and rite, although a more primitive cult 
of tlie immediate dead seems to be looted in the 
remotest antiquity. In Spencer’s as well as m 
Tyloi’s piesentation the process of development 
of religion appears as a distinctly individualis- 
tic and rationalistic one, they overlook the 
effect of the social setting on individual expe- 
rience and entirely overestimate the importance 
of conscious intellectual proe(‘sses in situations 
where subconscious and emotional complexes play 
the leading rdle In this latter respect Wundt’s 
work stands on a distinctly higher plane than 
that of his English forerunners His treatment 
of the development of religious phases, on the 
other hand, remains highly schematic and must 
be rejected We may not accept lus fetishism 
and totemism as universal stages in the evolu- 
tion of religion; nor has Wundt given satisfac- 
tory proof of his categorical assertion that ani- 
mal ancestor worship must have jireeedod the 
worship of human ancestors In Durkheim’s 
system, finally, due attention is given to the 


social setting; unfortunately, however, the au- 
thor abandons one extreme for another and al- 
togetluer disregards individual experience and 
initiative in his account of the origin of religious 
sentiment. ( Consult A. A Goldenweiser’s review 
of Durkheim m the American Anthropologist, 
1915 .) Durkheim’s identification of the totemic 
principle with mana (see Magic) runs counter 
to all ethnological evidence, while his attempt 
to derive the category of sacredness from the 
reaction of the indnddual consciousness to social 
pressure will scaicely be found to conform to 
either primitive or modern cxpeiience of reli- 
gious phenomena. 

Before closing it will be well to formulate a 
few general conclusions which seem justifiable at 
the present stage of our knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of worship We must assume that the 
various forms of worship and rite have had a 
variety of historical and psychological origins, 
hence any attempt to derive all foims of religion 
fiom some one source, no matter how plausible 
logically or even psychologically, must needs 
fall far off the mark The same is true of reli- 
gious developments. In studying these we ob- 
serve divergent and convergent phenomena be- 
liefs and rites, altliougb genetically related, de- 
velop 111 different directions, resulting in highly 
disparate objective and psychological features, 
on tlie other hand, originally distinct lines of 
religious or ritualistic evolution converge 
towards forms which display considerable, some- 
times great, similarities Amid the maze of 
convergences and divergences striking parallel- 
isms occasionally occur, altliougb the 8 (‘ never 
refer to phenomena that aie highly complex or 
greatly extondi'd in time In innumerable in- 
stances the religious situation at a given place 
and time cannot be understood unless the con- 
tact of peoples is taken into consideration 
While the social and, speaking more generally, 
the cultural setting is of paramount importance 
as a codeterniinant of religious phenomena, the 
individual differenc(‘s as well as the specific ex- 
periences of individuals must not be neglected 
it proper perspi'ctive is to be preserved This 
applies with especial force to religion, as in this 
domain the role of individual initiative seems 
ever to have been jiarticularly significant. While 
the current terms used for the designation of re- 
ligious phenomena, such as god, magic, totemism, 
animal worship, etc, probably seive their pur- 
pose as well as any, one must ever remember 
that under any system of nomenclature highly 
heterogeneous complexes must needs be desig- 
nated by the same terms; thus, totemism, eg.. 
IS in North America colored by guardian-spirit 
ideas, whereas among the African Bantu it is 
related to the taboo concepts current among 
those peoples 

While modern insight thus tends to discourage 
sweeping generalizations* or undue implications 
m dealing with the phenomena of religious wor- 
ship, some forms of belief must certainly be rec- 
ognized as bearing the marks of great primi- 
tiveness or universality or of both. Among 
these must be noted animism, the belief in souls 
and spirits, which certainly is as primitive as 
it is universal, the belief in magic power, which 
is as universal and probably as primitive as 
animism, the general human tendency to ex- 
perience vague and undifferentiated but at least 
potentially religious emotions when coming in 
contact with striking phenomena of nature. 
Other phenomena of worship, on the other hand, 
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clearly do not belong to the moat primitive re- 
ligious manifestations and are also limited in 
their distribution. Among these we must in- 
clude ancestor worship in general and the wor- 
ship of human ancestors in particular. Here also 
belongs fetishism, the belief m particular powers 
associated with specific, usually artificial, ob- 
lects. Fetishism, it seems, in part fuses with, 
in part is independent of, animism. Totemism, 
finally, must also be classed as a form of wor- 
ship which 38 neither primitive nor universal, 
consisting as it does in an association of a par- 
ticular form, or rather of several forms, of ani- 
mal worship with a special form of social or- 
ganization which has itself but a limited distri- 
bution and can certainly not be regarded as 
primiti\e. Animal worship, on the other hand, 
which, it will b (3 seen, is by no means coexten- 
sive with totemism, is again a practically uni- 
versal and probably fairly primitive form of 
belief. Identification of man and animal and 
transformation of one into tlie other are most 
charaeteiistic traits of primitive belief. These 
identifications and transformations, the primary 
source of which must he m the obvious physical 
and psychic similarities botweem man and beast, 
constitute the favorite theme of all mythologies 
Bibliography. James Fergusson, Jiude Htonc 
Monnmenis (London, 1872); id, Trve and Hrr- 
pent Woishtp (ib, 1873), Waring, Forms of 
Solar and. Nature Worship (ib, 1874), A. li& 
ville, Native Rehijinns of Mexico and Peru (ib, 
1884) , P. D. Chaiitepie de la Saussaye, Lehr- 
huch der Rehcfionsf/eschichte (Freiburg, 1887); 
Eugene Goblet d’Alviella, La migration des 
symboJes (Pans, 181)1), A. W. Buckland, \n- 
f opologual Studies (London, 1891), Andr4 
Lof^VTe, La religion (Paris, 1892) : W. K 
Moorehead, Primitive Man in Ohio (New York, 
1892) ; William Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India (London, 1896) , 
1) G Hnnton, Myths of the New World (3d ed , 
Philadelphia, 1896) ; Morris Jastrow, Religion 
of Bahglonna and Assyria (Boston, 1898) , Max 
MiilloT, Natural Religion ( Fng trans , new ed , 
London, 1898) , Andrew Lang, Magic and Reli- 
gion (lb, 1901), A H Sayce, Religion of in- 
dent Egypt and Babylonia (Edinburgh, 1902) ; 
E. B Tylor, Primitive Cultme (4th ed , Bos- 
ton, 1903) , J G. Frazer, The Golden Bough ♦ A 
Study in Magic and Religion (3d ed , 10 vols , 
London, 1907-13) ; Emile Duikheirn, Les formes 
Sldmentaires de la vie rehgwvse' Lc systeme 
totdmique en Australie (Pans, 1912) 

NAUOK, nouk, Johann August (1822-92). 
A German classical scholar. He was liorn at 
Auerstedt apd, after studying at the University 
of Halle, taught at several Gymnasiums at 
Berlin until about 1869, when he became mem- 
ber extraordinary of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg. He remained m 
that city until his death. His best-known 
works are* Aristophams By^aantn Grammatici 
Alexandrimi Fragmenta (1848), a text edition 
of the complete works of Euripides, with the 
fragments (1854; 3d ed., 1871), Studia Eunpi- 
dea (1859-62); an annotated edition of Sopho- 
cles {Sophoclis Tragcediw), based upon Schnei- 
dewin (1867); Homer’s Odyssee (1874) and 
litas (1877-79); lamhliohi de Vita Pythagorica 
Liber (1884), select works of Porpliyrius, 
Porphyrii Philosophi Opusnjila Trta (1860; 2d 
enlarged ed , Opuscida Seleeta, 1886) , and his 
grefitest work, Tragicorvm (ho'corum Frag- 
menta (1856; 2d ihI , 1889, with the Tiagicfc 


Dictionis IndeXf 1892), The last work is c^- 
sidered the standard edition. Consult J. Zielia- 
ski, August Nauck (Berlin, 1894), where his 
wntings are enumerated, and J. E. Sandy*, 
A History of Classical Scholarships vol. iii 
( Cambridge, 1 908 ) . 

NAU'CEATIS (Lat., from Gk Naiifcparty). 
An ancient city of Egypt, situated on the 
Canopic branch of the Nile, near the modern 
Nebtreh, 53 miles southeast of Alexandria by 
rail. The site was discovered in 1884 by 
IVtrie, Under King Amasis II it was the only 
place in Egypt wliere Greeks were allowed to 
settle and trade, and thus became a very flour- 
ishing Greek colony. The most prosperous 
period of the city was* f 10 m 570 to 525 n C, The 
excavations, which centred chiefly about the 
sites of the teiiijile of Apollo and Aphrodite, 
brought to light evidences of the other temples 
mentioned by Herodotus and Athenscus. Of 
paiticular inteicbt is the mateTial discovered 
beaiing on the history of ceramics and epig- 
raphy. On the successful excavations of 
Petrie, consult hib Nauciatis (London, . 1886— 
87). Petiie thinks that the Greek settlements 
at Naucratis may date from as early a period 
as 650 B.c Consult W M Flinders Petrie, 
“Naiikratis I,” and E A. Gardner, “Naukratis 
II,” in Egyptian Exploration Fund, Puhlica- 
tionSy vols iii, VI (London, 1886-88) , 1). G 
Hogarth, m British School at Athens, Annual 
(iIk, 1898-99), id, “Naukratis, 1903,” in 
Journal of FI ell enir Studies, vol xxv (ib, 1905). 

NAUCY'DES (Lat., from Gk. NavKvbys, Nau- 
kydes), called of Argos. A Greek sculptor of 
the liHh century R c He was trained in the 
mann(*i of Polyclitus I afld was the master of 
his brother Polyclitus II A Discobolus now m 
the Vatican is believed to be a copy of a work 
by him A gold and ivoiy Hebe and statues of 
Hecate, Hermes, Erinna the poet, and some 
groups of athletes are mentioned by writers of 
his time and a later period as works of this 
sculptor 

NAUDET, nb'iWy JosErn (1786-1878). A 
Fieiicli historian, born in Pans He was made 
professor of Latin poetry at the College de France 
in 1821 and was director of the Iloyal Library 
from 1840 to 1860 Ho was also a member of 
the Academy His works include. Histoire de 
la guerre des esclaves en Stcile (1807) ; Histoire 
de VdAabhssemcnt, des progris et de la (Ucadence 
dc la monarchic des Goths en Italic (1811 ) ; La 
conjuration Etienne Marcel (1815), De Vad- 
ministration des pastes alien les Romo/ins (1863), 

NAUGATUCK, nfl'ga-tfik. A town and bor- 
ough (coextensive) m New Haven Co., Conn., 
6 miles south of Waterbuiy, on the Naugatuck 
River and on the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad (Map: C^mnecticut, C 4). 
It has the Whittemore Memorial Library, the 
splendid Whittemore Memorial Bridge, spanning 
the river here, Salem School, Naugatuck High 
School, and noteworthy business blocks, and is 
engaged extensively in manufacturing India- 
rubber goods, knit underwear, malleable iron, 
copper goods, gas and eUxjtric fixtures, and 
paper boxes Naugatuck was first incorporated 
in 1844 as a town, and in 18{)3 as a borough; 
consolidation was effected in 1896 The govern- 
ment, under the charters of 1893 and 1895, is 
administered by a board of warden and bur- 
gesses, annually elected, which has powers of 
appointment in' all borough offices excepting the 
Imard of education, chosen by popular vote. 
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Pop., 1900, 10,641; 1910, 12,722, 1914 (U. S. 
est.), 13,651 

NAUHEIM, nou'him. A noted watering 
place in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, Germany, on 
a slope of the Taunus Mountains, at the foot of 
which flows the Usa, 17 miles noith of Frank- 
fort (Map: Germany, C 3). The Kurhaus is 
surrounded by beautiful grounds. The waters, 
ranging in temperature from 86® F to 95° F. 
and containing salt, iron, and carbonic acid, are 
used for both drinking and bathing Consider- 
able quantities of water are exported Cooking 
and bathing salt is extracted The place is 
visited annually by about 34,000 patients Pop., 
1900, 4501, 1910, 5694. 

NAULETTE, n6T6t'. *A cavern on the Lesse 
in the Commune of Furfooz, near Dinant, Bel- 
gium Here, in 1866, Dupont found a liuman 
lower jaw associated with bones of the elephant 
and rhinoceros. The Naulette man is now as- 
signed to the M ouster lan epoch. See Paleo- 
lithic Period 

NAUMACHIA, na-mu'ki-a (Lat., from Gk. 
vavfjLaxla, naval battle, from vavs, naus, ship -f- 
fiiixecOaif machesthaiy to fight). Among the Ro- 
mans, a mock na\al battle, also the yilace used 
for this purpose. Julius Capsar was the first to 
introduce a naumachia into Rome (46 bc.), 
causing a portion of the Campus Martius to lie 
transformed into a lake. Augustus made an 
artificial lake ( stagnum ) near the Tiber foi the 
same purpose, which was afterward frequently 
used for naiimachiie Claudius also gave an 
exhibition of the kind on Lake Fucinus, in which 
19,000 combatants took part. These naumachiaj 
were not sham fights, any more than oidinary 
gladiatorial combats Vere sham contests Both 
sides fought m real earnest until one was 
utterly overpowered The crews consisted of 
gladiators, prisoners, or condemned criminals. 
Consult the article ^‘Naumachia,” in William 
Smith, A Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, vol. ii (3d ed , London, 1891), and 
Ludwig Fnedltlnder, Roman Life and Mamiefs 
under the Early Empire, vol. 11 (7th rev. ed., 
New York, 1909). 

NAUMANN, nou'inan. A family of G(*rman 
musicians Johann Gotilieb (1741-1801), the 
most famous member, was born at Blasf^witz, 
near Dresden. He studied under Tartini, Padre 
Martini, and others and became court composer 
at Dresden in 1764 In 1766 he was appointed 
kapellmeister at Dresden He produced many 
operas and in 1777 organized the royal orchestra 
of Stockholm, Swedim H(* made several tours 
throughout Italy and Prussia and was regarded 
as one of the most imjiortant composers of his 
time. He wrote over 20 operas, 10 oratorios, 18 
symphonies, and numerous smaller works, in- 
strumental and vocal. Consult. Meissner, 
Bruchstucke a us Nammanns Lehensgeschichte 
(Prague, 1803-04). — His grandson, Emil (1827- 
88), studied under Von Wartensee and Men- 
delssohn and at the Leipzig Conservatory. He 
was chiefly famous for his valuable and scholarly 
writings, particularly with reference to Church 
music, and was also the composer of an oratorio, 
Christue der Friedenshote (1848), and the opera 
Judith (1848). Among his more important 
works are : Die Tonkunst p der Kulturgeachwhte 
(Berlin, 1869-70) ; Musikdrama cider Oper 
(1876) ; Illustrierte MuHikgesehiehte (1880-85). 
He lectured on musical history at the conserva- 
tory at Dresden. — Kakl Ernst (1832- ), 

another grandson of Johann Gottlieb, became 


favorably known for his writings and composi- 
tions. He was born in Freiberg, Saxony, and 
received his musical education in Leipzig, com- 
pleting his musical studies with a twu years’ 
period of organ study under Schneider of Dres- 
den His compositions are principally chamber 
music, and so far as is known he may be said 
to have written the first sonata for viola and 
pianoforte. 

NAUMANN, (Josij:BH) Friedrich (1860- 
). A German publicist. He was born at 
Stormthal, near T^eipzig, and was educated at 
Leipzig and Erlangen universities. In 1883-8,5 
he was assistant at tlie Hamburg Rauhe ITaus 
(reformatory) and from 1886 to 1890 w’as 
pastor at Langenberg He held other posts as 
a clergyman, but in the middle nineties gave up 
the ministry, became a leader of the left wing 
of the Christian Socialist party, was one of the 
founders and fiist piesident of the National 
Socialist party, and edited Die Zeit (1896- 
1903; then coalesced with Die Nation), the 
political periodical HiJfe (1901-07), and an 
annual of the jiaity called Patna Heidelberg 
University gave him an honoraiy D.D in 1903. 
lie was elected to the Reichstag in 1907, but 
failed of reelection in 1912 Among his many 
books aie. Der soziale Progress der evangc- 
hschen Kirchc (1890), Was kcisst Chnsthch- 
sosial? (1894-9(5), National -sozialer Katechis- 
mus (1896) , Weltpol itik und Soztalrefonn 
(1898), Flottc und Reaktton (1899), Dom- 
okratie und Kaisertum (1900), Kunst und 
\ oik (1902), Brief e uher Religion (3d cd., 
1004), Neudeutsche Wirtschaftspolitik (1906), 
Fteihvitskampfe (1911); Oeist und Glaube 
(1911) 

NAUMANN, , Johann Friedrich (1780- 
1857) An eminent German ornitliologist He 
was born at Ziebigk, worked woth his father, 
,1 A. Naumann, also an ornithologist, and be- 
came professor and inspector of the ornitho- 
logical museum of the Duke of Anhalt-Kothen. 
He was a clever diaftsman and himself engiaved 
the plates foi tin* illustiations of his Aatur- 
geschichte der \ oqel Deutsohlands (12 vols., 
1822-44), a standard work He w^as also a 
skillful taxideimist and mounted the best col- 
lection (of local birds) of his time Naumann 
wiote, besides Tatider mie (1815, 2d ed , 1848) , 
XJchei d(^i Raiishalt der nordhvhen Ecevogel 
Europas (1824); Die Eicr der Vogel Dcutsch- 
lands (1819-28), with Buhle In honor of Nau- 
mann* and his father the German Ornithological 
Society named its journal Naumanma 

NAUMANN, Karl Friedrich (1797-1873) 
A German mineralogist and geologist, born in 
Dresden He studied at the Freiberg School of 
Mines and at the universities of Jena and Leip- 
zig and m 1821 made a journey to Norway for 
scientific purposes After his return he became 
an instiuctoi at Jena (1823) A year later he 
was called to be professor at Leipzig. During 
the period 1826-42 he held the chair of min- 
eraloj^ and geognosy at Freiberg, then returned 
to Leipzig, where the last 30 years of his aca- 
demic career were spent. Among his writings 
are: Anfangsgrunde der Kristallographie (1841, 
2d ed., 1854) ; Eleniente der theoretuchen Kns- 
tallographie (1856); Elemente der Mmeralogie 
(1846; 14tli ed., 1901), 

NAUMBUEG, noum'burK, or Naumbxjeg-on- 
thb-Saale. A town in the Province of Saxony, 
Prussia, situated on the Saale, 30 miles soutii- 
west of Leipzig (Map. Germany, E 3). Its 
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cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul lias four towers 
and many statues, paintings, monuments, and 
other specimens of early Oerman art. Other 
noteworthy old buildings iiitlude the town hall 
and the castle Ihere are a (lymnasmm and a 
Kealschule, The towm manufactures woolens, 
soap, leather, combs, stockings, brushes, toys, 
and ivory goods. Much sparkling wine and beer 
are pioduced Glass and porcelain painting is 
also an important industry In 1020 Naumburg 
became the seat of the bishopric of Naumburg- 
Zeitz Pop, 1910, 26,962 

NAUNTON, iiiin'toii, Sin Kobeht (156.V 
163.5). An English politician, born at Alderton, 
SulFolk. In 1582 lie graduated B A from 
Trinity C-ollege, Cambridge, where he became a 
f(‘llow in 1585 and public orator in 1594 He 
then traveled on the Continent, furnishing in- 
formation on the political condition of Europe 
to the Earl of Essex, but resumed his duties of 
public orator in 1600 He ])ecam(‘ a member of 
Pailiament for Ilelstoii in 1606, was chosen for 
Cainclfoid m 1614, and repiescnted the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in the Parliaments of 1621, 
1624, and 1625. In 1618-23 Naunton was 
Secretary of State through the induencc of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and tlimeafter until 
shortly liofore his death was master of the court 
of awards His I'ragmnita Regalia^ whicli gives 
an account of Queen Elizabeth ' r» couitieis, was 
left by him in manusciipt Eirst published in 
1641, a new edition, edited by Edward Arber, 
appealed in 1870 

NAUPLIA, nu'j>l^-a A town of Greece, 
the capital of the Nomaicliy of Argolis, 7 miles 
southeast of Aigos, on the Argolic Gulf (Map 
Gieece, D 6) It is the seat of an archbishopric 
and has railroad connection with Corinth The 
iinpiognable situation ef its haibor, piotected 
by strong fortresses, tenders it of gn'at stiategic 
iinpoitancc The juincipal sights consist of the 
Museum, the Acronauplia oi ancient aciopolis, 
and the Palamidi, a fortification onginally con- 
stiucted by the Tmks and later sti engtliened by 
the Vimctians, which is at piesent utilized as a 
prison Owing to its advantageous situation 
and spacious harbor, Nauplia is of some piomi- 
nence commercially It has ordnance factories 
and naval yards. From 1829 to 1834 it was the 
capital of Greece In mediawal times Nauplia 
was (Jiic of the leading cities of the Pelopon- 
n(‘sus. Hero iii 1831 Capo d’ Istria, the Presi- 
dent of the Bepuhlic, was assashinated. Poii 
(eomniune), 1907, 12,176 

NAU'PLIUS (Lat., sort of shejlfish, which 
sailed in its shell as in a ship, from (ik. pavs, 
nauSy ship -f- irXeivy plem, to sail) A larval 
stage in the development of certain (*i ustaci'ans 
See Metamorphosis, and Plate of Barnacle.s 

NAXJ'SEA (Lat, from Gk uavala, nausuiy 
seasickness, disgust, nausea, from pavsy nauSy 
ship) A distressing sensation ahvays referred 
to the stomach. It is unattended liy pain, but 
is usually accompanied by a feeling of general 
languor or weakness, a small and often irregular 
pulse, a pale, cool, and moist skin, general mus- 
cular relaxation, an increased flow of saliva, 
and a sensation that vomiting will supervene 
It IS most commonly a direct symptom of dis- 
ease or disorder of the stomach, but sometimes 
it is a very important indirect symptom of 
disease of some part at a distance from the 
stomach — as, e.g., the brain or the kidney. The 
nausea of pregnant women is due to reflex 
irritation excited by the enlarged uterus. 
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g Among the more common causes of nausea 
i (which may 01 may not be followed by vomit- 
r ing) may be mentioned fainting spells, the tak- 
1 mg of a general aniesthetic, and disturbances of 

а, equilibrium alfecting the eyes or internal ear, 
e.g., car sickness and seasickness. It may be 

i, piovokcd by blows upon the head, abdomen, 
r testicles, or ovaries, or by powerful mental im- 
g pressions such as revolting sights, odors, or 
ir sounds, and sudden fright. Other causes are 

discussed under Vomiting 
NAUSHON, na'slidn'. One of the Elizabeth 
- Islands ( q v. ) . 

1 , NAUSICAA, no-sfk'A-o (Lat, from Gk. Nai^ 

0 aiKday Nansikaa) , In the Odyssey y vi-viii, the 
a daughter of the Phiracian King Alcinoiis When 
e Odysseus is wrecked on the coast of Sehena, her 
i- father’s island, she discovers him and conducts 
e him to her father’s court 

1 NAUTCH, Jiflch (Hindi wdr/i, Prak. nachcha, 
i from Skt. nafyay dance, nrityay dancing, acting, 
r from narty nrit-y to dance). The term applied, 
’’ especially in northern India, to the dancing 
♦ girls attached to the temples The correspond- 
s ing word in the south of India is bayadere 
c (qv.). The presence of these girls at temples 
1 and their double rOle of attendants on the deity 
t and of courtescins is undoubtedlv a survival of 
s the custom formerly widespread, especially in 
s the East, of sacred prostitution. The daughters 
n of nautch girls are generally trained as succes- 
*, sors of their mothers As in like religious cus- 
toms elsewhere, no social odium attaches to 
these women The nautch dancers are com- 

s pletely enveloped in winding drapery, and move 
with slow’ and rhythmic motions of the bod>, 
c w’hile the hands are busied in graceful gesturing 
e or management of drapery. The feet are little 
d used. The nautch dance is primarily erotic in 
c character, and now is often regarded by the na- 
c tives as symbolizing the loves of Krishna (qv ) 

j, and the milkmaids. See Bayadere 

i- NAU'TICAL AL'MANAC (from Lat. nau- 
y ticuSy from Gk. vavriKosy naiitikos, pertaining to 
a ships or sailors, from pavrysy nauteSy sailor, from 
n vavsy nauSy Skt. nfiUy ship) A volume issued 
i- annually and containing primarily the astronom- 
ical data lecjuired by navigators in the compu- 
e tdtion or reduction of the sextant observations 
a by which the ship’s position at sea is ascer- 
1 - tamed. The preparation and publication of 
1 - these almanacs is very costly, and is therefore 
f undertaken as a w’ork of public utility by several 
differimt governments. Thus, the Unit^ States 
h issues the imenean Ephemeris and Nautical 
5 , Ahnanar, Germany, the Berliner astronomisches 
li Juhrhuchy France, the Connaissanee des temps; 
9 and GreRt Britain, the Nautical Almanac To 
the astronomer the Nautical Almanac furnishes 
I, a great mass of important data: it gives the 
Sy position of the moon in ri^ht ascension and 
d declination for every hour and the sun’s latitude 
it and longitude for every day in the year; it 
tl shows the obliquity of the ecliptic, the sun’s 
s and moon’s parallax, aberration, etc., at different 
9 - times; it supplies the necessary data for the 
i, determination of the real or apparent size, 
e position, and motion of the planets and their 
9 - satellites, it fixes accurately the places of the 
IB more important stars; and gives full details 
)f concerning eclipses, occultations, transits, and 
le other celestial phenomena occurring during the 
le year. It is generally issued two or three years 
(X in advance of its date for the sake of mariners 

б. going on long voyages. See Almanac. 
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ITAUTICAL SCHOOXS. See Navai, Schools 
OF Instbuotion. 

NAUTICAL SURVEYINO*. See Htdbog- 

BAPHY. 

NAITTIOtJS, nfl'tl-ktis. See Clowes, W. L. 

NAXJ'TILOI'DEA (Neo-Lat., from Lat. nau- 
tilus, from Gk. vaiJnXos, sailor, nautilus, front 
vavs, naus, ship -|~ clSos, eidos, form). An order 
of fossil Cephalopoda, equal in rank to the 
Ammonoidea, containing about 2500 gpeci(?8 that 
range from Cambrian to recent time, and are 
represented at present by only two or three 
living species of the genus Nautilus. The most 
ancient forms were straight conic Bhells (Orth^- 
oeras), which soon became coiled like the 
modern forms. Many of the extinct gentTa and 
species are most important horizon markers or 
index fossils. See Cephalopoda; Nautilus; 
Orthocebas. 

NAXT'TILUS (Lat., from Gk. vavnXos, nau~ 
tiloSf sailor, from pavs, naus, ship). The pearly 
nautilus (genus Nautilus) is the only living 
representative of an immense assemblage *of 
shelled cephalopods of the sulhilass Tetrabran- 
chiata, which flourished during past geological 


pletely closed tube as in the squids, but s 
locomotive organ, through whicli, as in other 
cephalopods, the water is ejected with sufficient 
force to throw the animal backward. In swim- 
ming forward, says Kent, the tentacles are 
extended radially from the head. 

The mouth is in the centre of the lobes and 
groups of tentacles, armed with a tongue (rad- 
ula) and a pair of remarkably powerful horny 
jaws tipped wdth carbonate of lime. Olfactory 
organs and osphradia are present. The animal 
is attached within the living chamber l)y two 
oval muscles. The compartments of the shell 
are usually said to be filled with air or gas, but 
according to Verrill they are filled with sea 
w'ater, which may be taken in or expelled so as 
to equalize pressure at varying depths. 

Until recently the living nautilus was exceed- 
ingly rare, though the empty shells are cast 
ashore in great quantities in the Pacific and 
Indian oceans. Yet they have been for a long 
time trapped in baskets like lobster traps by 
the natives of some of the Melanesian and Fiji 
islands and used as food. Willey at Ralum, in 
New Britain, succeeded in trapping the nautilus 
in 70 fathoms of water. He also suc- 



I'KAiUiY NAUTILUS (NatUilus pomptlitts). 

Seen in section showing the chambers and siphimole. (Half natural 
aiss.) 


ceeded at Lifii, one of the Loyalty 
Islands, in capturing specimens at a 
depth of only three fatlioms. These 
he kept in a large submerged cage, 
feeding tliem daily until bis eflbrts 
were rc'wmrded early in December, 1894, 
by llnding that they luid spawned in 
tin* cage, yielding an abundance of 
eggs. These are not laid in bunebos, as 
is the case with those of the squid, but 
are deposit(‘d s('paratcly by the female. 
Each egg is as large as a grape. There 
are said to ])e three species now living 
in tlie l^acilic Ocean, wliile the number 
has been carried up to even four. The 
two better-known species are Nautilus 
pompilius and Nautilus umhilicatus. 

Fossil Nautili. Although the fam- 
ily Nautilidoi dates from the Jurassic 
period, the genus Nautilus is doubt- 
fully referred to the Tertiary. The 
order Nautiloidea, however, originated 
as early as the Ordovician ; the earlier 


ages. The shell is coiled in one plane, divided 
into chambers by partitions or septa, the outer- 
most being called the living chambel’, as it con- 
tains the animal; the s(q)ta are perforated by 
the siphuncle, which is central or nearly so, and 
the aperture is wide and spacious. The shell 
consists of tw'o layers, the outer being porcelbi- 
nous, the inner pearly, or nacreous, whence the 
name '‘pearly” nautilus. The initial chamber 
consists of an obtuse incurved cone, marked on 
the outer surface of its posterior wall by a 
sniiill scar called the cicatrix. It is supposed 
that a perishable embryonic shell (protoconch) 
was formed, the presence of wdiicli is indicattxl 
by the cicatrix. 

The body is short and thick, divided into a 
large obtusely conical head l)earing eyes, ten- 
tacles, ears (otocysts), and a rounded saclike 
trunk. The mouth is surrounded by about 90 
external filiform tentacles. The pair of ten- 
tacles on the inner or dorsal side are fused so 
as to form g. hoodlike lobe by which the aper- 
ture of the shell is closed whim tlie animal is 
withdrawn into the living chamber. Beneath 
is the funnel ( hypoaome ) , not forming a corn- 


types were straight and uncoiled, like 
Orthoceras. Very striking, says Hyatt, is the 
marvelously sudden rise of the Nautiloidea as a 
group;, it reached its maximum in the Silurian, 
followed by a decline extending from the De- 
vonian to the Triassic period. Then the forces 
acting unfavorably upon its existence were ar- 
rested, or their violence lessened, and the group 
lias been afi'ected by only very slight change* 
and an exceedingly slow process of retrogression 
until the present time. 

Bibliography. Sir Richard Owen, Memoir on 
the Pearly Nautilus (London, 1832) ; Cooke, 
“Mollusks,” in Cambridge Natural History, voL 
iii (New York, 1895) ; Parker and Haswell, 
Text-Book of Zoology (ib., 1898) ; Hyatt, in 
Zittel-Eastman, Text-Book of Paleontology (ib., 
1900) ; Willey, ‘‘pearly Nautilus,” in Zoological 
Results Based on> Material from. New Britain, 
New Guinea, eta., vol. vi, Zoology (Cambridge, 
1902). 

NAUTILUS, Paper. See Aruonaut. 

NAUVOO, na-voo'. A city in Hancock Co., 
111., 12 miles north of Keokuk, Iowa, on fhe 
Mississippi River (Map: Illinois, B 4). It is in 
a highly productive fruit-growing country, where 
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the leading industries are wine making and the 
culture and shipment of fruit for market, 
particularly grapes and berries. St. Mary 
Academy and Spalding Institute, conducted by 
the Benedictine Sisters, are in Nauvoo. The 
most interesting features in this vicinity are 
the remains of the old Mormon buildings. The 
water works are owned by the city. Pop , 1900, 
1321; 1910, 1020. Nauvoo was founded by the 
Mormons in 1839 and rapidly increased in size 
until in 1846 it had a population of 15,000 In 
this year the settlement was broken up by the 
people in the neighborhood. (See Mormons ) 
An imposing temple, 128 feet long by 88 feet 
wide, left unfinished by the Mormons, was 
destroyed partly by fire in 1848 and partly by 
a tornado in 1850. In the latter year a com- 
pany of French communists, called Icariana 
(q.v.), under the leadership of E. Cabet, occu- 
pied Nauvoo, but their experiment proved a 
failure, and they abandoned it in 1858. 

NAVA, na'v^. A seaport of Japan. See 
Nawa. 

NAVAHO, or NAVAJO, nav'^-hd. An im- 
portant tribe of Athapascan stock ( q v. ) . Their 
present reservation in northeastern Arizona and 
extending into New Mexico and Utah comprises 
nearly 10,000,000 acies, but it is almost en- 
tirely an and desert of sand and rock, unfit for 
any purpose except Scanty grazing Like other 
tribes of the same stock, they call themselves 
simply Dine (people) ; they are called Apaches 
de Navajo in Spanish iccords at least as early 
as 1630. They came originally fiom the far 
northern home of their kindred, but have in- 
corporated elements fioni all the neighboring 
tribes They were roving and predatory in 
their habits and wcie continually at war with 
the Ute and the Plains tribes. They were alter- 
nately at war or peace with tlie Spaniards dur- 
ing the early colonization period, but later 
became so troublesome that in 1705 and again 
in 1713 it was necessary to bring them to terms 
by vigorous invasions of tlieir country. In 
1744 Franciscan missionaries attempted to 
civilize them, but in a few years the effort was 
abandoned In 1805, in consequence of con- 
tinued raids, a Spanish force penetrated their 
stronghold m Tseyi (Chelly) C^fion and in- 
flicted a severe defeat, killing 115 men, women, 
and children. The lesson, ho\^ever, was soon 
forgotten, and between the fall of the Spam si 1 
power about 1815 and the American occupation 
of the country 30 years later they made the 
stealing of sheep, cattle, and horses from the 
Mexican settlements a steady and profitable 
business. With their booty they were enabled 
to become a pastoral tribe, and they adopted 
from the more civilized Pueblos a well-developed 
weaving art. From the Mexicans they learned 
the simpler forms of metal working, especially 
in silver. In 1846 a number of prominent chicjfs 
made their first treaty with the American gov- 
ernment, but, on account of the unfortunate 
killing of the principal signer three years latei, 
the tiibe again became hostile Hostilities con- 
tinued with but short intermissions until 1863, 
when it was determined to deport the entire 
tribe to the Bosque Redondo reservation on the 
Pecos River, near Fort Sumner, in eastern New 
Mexico. Ill the ensuing winter a mixed force 
of whites and Ute Indians under Kit Carson in- 
vaded the Navaho country and forced their 
cafion stronghold. Within a year nearly 8600 
had been deported to the Bosque Redondo, and 
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it was supposed that not inore than 2000 re- 
mained at large in their own country, but later 
developments proved that not more than half, 
and these not the most troublesome, had lieen 
removed. The experiment proved a failure. 
The stock of the Navaho died or was stolen, 
their crops failed, and their numbers decreased 
from disease, escapes, and attacks by the Plains 
tribes. In June, 1868, a new treaty was made, 
under which the captives, then numbering 7300, 
were returned to a reservation set aside in their 
old country, and were given sheep and cattle 
with which to begin life anew Since then they 
have remained quiet, steadily increasing in 
wealth and population. In 1884 the reserva- 
tion was extended to its present dimensions to 
accommodate their rapidly increasing herds. 

The Navaho have a fully developed clan sys- 
tem, including some 50 clans, with descent in 
the female line. Their government is demo- 
cratic and local rather than centmlized, since 
the nature of their country and occupation 
prevents the formation of large organized 
bodies, so that each family shifts for itself in 
the search for temporary pastuiage and water 
supply. They are agricultural to a limited ex- 
tent They make some pottery and baskets, but 
derive their main subsistence from their herds 
of sheep and goats, together with horses and 
some cattle They are well known for the 
beautiful and durable blankets which they 
weave from the wool of their flocks and for 
their artistic silver ornaments. ( See colored 
plate of Indian Blankets with the article 
Blanket.) Although they are nomadic, they 
build at each regular halting place permanent 
hogdnsy or circular houses, of logs covered with 
earth, with a shoit covered entrance way and 
smoke hole at the top. Men and women alike 
are almost constantly at work caring foi their 
herds, weaving, or laboring at the forge. They 
have elaborate and spectacular ritual cere- 
monies and an abundant mythology, with 
hundi eds of sacred songs in the keeping of 
their priests. Aside from the industries which 
they have made their own they have adopted 
but little of the white man’s civilization or 
teaching They are estimated now at 22,455, 
less than half of whom are within the reserva- 
tion limits, tlie rest ranging on outside pastures 
or working in the white settlements. Consult: 
Washington Matthews, Namho Legends (Bos- 
ton, 1897) , id., 7'hc Night Chant (New York, 
1902) , The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologw 
Dictionary of the Navaho Language (St. 
Michaels, Arizona, 1910) , id., A Vocabulary of 
the Navaho Language (ib», 1912), P. E. God- 
dard, “Indians of the Southwest,” in Ameneaii 
Museum of Natural History, Handbook SerteSt 
No. 2 (New York, 1913). See Colored Plate of 
Indians 

NAVAHO BLANKETS. See Blanket, with 
Colored Plate 

NAVAL ACADEMY, United States. The 
school at wdiich are educated the executive 
officers of the United States navy. It was 
founded as the Naval School in 1845, at An- 
napolis, Md, with a course fixed at five years, 
the first and last of which were to be spent at 
the school; but this plan was not strictly ad- 
hered to even at first and was subsequently 
changed. In 1849 the course was changed to 
seven years, the first two and last two being 
spent at the school and the three intervening 
years at sea, and the name of the institu^m^ 
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was changed to United States Naval Academy 
In 1851 the four years of study were made con- 
secutive, and annual practice cruises were com- 
menced. In 1861 the academy was removed to 
Newport, R. I., on account of the war. It re- 
turned to Annapolis in 1866 

In 1873 the course for cadet midshipmen was 
extended to six years, the last two to be spent 
at sea. In 1882 the title of cadet midshipman 
was changed to naval cadet, which m 1902 was 
replaced by that of midshipman. Appoint- 
ments to the different corps were made by the 
Secretary of the Navy upon recommendation 
of the academic board , but only enoupfh ap- 
pointments were made to fill vacancies, all other 
graduates being honorably discliarged In 1889 
the law provided that the cadets of tlie first 
class (seniors) should be separated at the be- 
ginning of the year into two divisions, and 
those destined for the line and tiie engineer 
corps should pursue separate courses of study 
during the first-class year. In 1889, also, the 
age of candidates at date of admission, which 
had been from 14 to 18 years, was changed to 
16 to 20 years In 1899 the Act of March 3 
consolidating the engineer corps with the line 
abolished the separate line and engineer divi- 
sions at the academy. The same Act increased 
slightly the numbers in all grades of the service 
and very much increased the lower grades. The 
supply of graduates thus became insufficient, 
and in 1900 the number of cadets at the 
academy was increased by an Act authorizing 
appoWtments to the academy every four years 
instead of every six The number of officers in 
service subsequent to the Spanish-American 
War was wholly inadequate to the increasing 
demands of the fleet, and, as the only means 
of adding to the number is through the Naval 
Academy, an increase in the number of mid- 
shipmen was proposed This increase, made by 
Congress in 1902, provided for the appoint- 
ment of a midshipman every two years by each 
Senator, Congressman, and Delegate in Con- 
OTess, and 11 by the President By the Act of 
March 7, 1912, the probationary period of two 
years at sea was eliminated and the course 
fixed at four years, at th(‘ end of which, upon 
graduation, tlie midshipmen arc commissioned 
as ensigns. 

"The course of study and instruction at the 
institution is much more advanced than the 
term “academy’’ would imply, is beyond that of 
most colleges, and approximates that of many 
postgraduate technical schools The course for 
the first year (fourth class) includes mechani- 
cal drawing, algebra, geometry, descriptive 
geometry, trigonometry, English studies, French, 
Spanish, and hygiene, and practical exercises 
and instruction in seamanship, boats, ordnance, 
target practice, infantry, artillery, battery drill, 
fencing, gymnastics, dancing, and swimming 
The course for the second year (third class) 
includes trigonometry, conic sections, differen- 
tial and integral calculus, mechanical di awing, 
physics, chemistry, naval history, French and 
Spanish, and practical exercises and instruction 
in seamanship, boats, signals, ordnance, target 
pactice, infantry, artillery, battery drill, fenc- 
ing, and steam engineering. The course for 
the third year (second class) includes seaman- 
ship, principles of mechanism, mechanical proc- 
esses, mechanical dra^ring, marine engines and 
boilers, integral calculus and mechanics, physics, 
ehemistry, and electricity, add practical exer- 


cises and instruction in seamanship, boats, 
steam tactics, signals, ordnance, infantry, 
artillery, battery drill, target practice, fencing, 
and steam engineering. The course for the 
fourth year (first class) includes seamanship 
and naval tactics, gun and torpedo drills, naval 
ordnance and gunnery, ballistics, theoretical 
gun construction, navigation, tluxiry of compass 
deviations, marine surveying, boilers, naval 
construction, engineering materials and design- 
ing, physics, electricity, and Spanish, and prac- 
tical exercises and instruction m seamanship, 
boats, steam tactics, battery drill, target prac- 
tice, torpedo piactice, ordnance, artillery, in- 
fantry, fencing, compass correction, navigation, 
surveying, steam engineering, practical elec- 
tricity, turret drill, international law, etc. 

From about the first of June until the first of 
September the midshipmen are embarked on war 
vessels for the summer cruise, when they are 
instructed practically in the various duties of 
their profession For S('V(Tal years since the 
Spanish -Amen can War the practice vessels have 
been comparatively modern war vessels tempo- 
rarily detach('d from the reseive fleet. Until 
1898 most of the buildings of the academy were 
very old, many of tliem dating from the eaily 
part of the nineteenth century, and the accom- 
modations for the midshipmen inadequate as 
well as unsuitable. The nt^eeasary expansion of 
the institution was brought to the attention of 
Congress by the war, and a very liberal plan 
of rebuilding the academy was adopted The 
expenditure autliorized was $10,000,000. The 
work is now completed, and the result is the best- 
equipped and handsomest naval institution of 
learning in the woild The headquarters of the 
postgraduate schools (see Naval Schools of 
Instruction ) is at tlie Naval Academy, though 
many of the courses are taken elsewhere Con- 
sult. J. R Soley, History of t/u^ Naval Academy 
(Washington, 1876), Park Benjamin, The 
United States Naval Academy (New York, 
1900) , United States Navy Department, Courts 
Maitiai at the Naval Academy (Washington, 
1906) , J M. Conover, “West Point and Annap- 
olis in Civil Service,” in the Nation, vol. xcviii 
(New York, 1914). 

NAVAL AjERONAtlTICS. The various 
problems eonneeted with the military use of the 
dirigible balloon and the aeroplane at sea are 
much the same as on land In respect of con- 
struction, the dirigible is the same foi both 
services; the aeroplane, however, must be so 
designed that it may alight on or rise from 
the water ; hence the hydroaeroplane As in 
the land, so in the sea service — one has to con- 
sider both offensive and reconnoitring applica- 
tions of the two classes of machines 

If the offensive employment of the dirigible 
ashore is attended with uncertainty, still greater 
uncertainty waits on its use against ships 
Apart from the probability of missing, in- 
creased at sea, by tlie condition that the target, 
the ship itself, is in motion, it may be remarked 
that light projectiles would be practically harm- 
less against turrets and armored decks, and that 
the numbei of r<*ally destructive projectiles that 
may- be carried is limited. At any useful height 
a dirigible would be seriously exposed to ship fire, 
delivered by guns especially designed for this 
sort of fire Under this head, as under so many 
others of military aeronautics, experience is 
lacking, or, if not experience, then information 
in refipeet of achievement. If a conclusion from 
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negative evidence be permissible, we may take 
it for granted that the dirigible, in the olFensive 
against ships, has proved a failure. It has been 
suggested that dirigibles could be effectively used 
to detect and even to attack submarines and 
submarine mines and mine fields, for, if the 
water be clear, these would all be visible from 
above. An instance was furnished in the War 
in Europe by the action of the German sub- 
marine U-9, which it was said was informed 
and guided by a Sehdttc-Lanz an ship; on the 
other hand, this feat could ]ust as well have 
been performed by an aeroplane 

In reconnaissance dirigibles could be sent out 
to report on the presence of a hostile fleet, 
upon its course if under way, and upon the 
nature and number of its units. Indeed, this 
sort of work could be more readily performed 
at sea than the corresponding work ashore: 
the dirigible becomes assimilable to a lofty 
observation station in communication with its 
own fleet or base, and enjoying, when the 
weather is good, an uninterrupted view in all 
directions. 

If the weathci be unfavorable, so as to ob- 
struct the view, scouting could still pick up 
the hostile fleet, for it must be recollected that 
a naval enemy is completely revealed as soon 
as clearly seen, and is much more readily de- 
tected than a land enemy Jn general, it is as- 
serted that a dirigible accompanied by a mother 
ship carrying supplies, and e<]nippcd to gener- 
ate hydrogen gas, would be of inestimable value 
to an admiral 

Kecent as is the application of the aeroplane 
to the land service, still more recent is that 
of the hydroaeroplane to sea service. This 
machine has the same functions in respect of 
naval operations and of coast defense as the 
ordinary aeroplane of land operations In a 
military sense, the problems tnat arise m its 
use do not differ in piinciple from those of 
the land machine, the special objective is dif- 
ferent Obviously, should the necessity arise, 
a land machine could be used m iiauil war, 
and a water machine in land war , but since a 
land macliine cannot aliglit on oi rise* from tlie 
Huiface of the watei, the seaplane is both logi- 
cal and necessary Accordingly we find gremt 
naval powers developing this branch of mili- 
tary aeronautics, other things equal, in the 
same ratio as that of the land service, with 
England, France, and Germany leading 

On the whole the reconnaissance problems 
that present themselves to the hydroaeroplane 
for solution are somewhat simpler than the 
corresponding ones in the land service For 
example, if an invading fleet purpose an attack 
upon coast works, the position and nature of 
these can be accurately determined. If, on the 
other hand, the coast defense sends out tlm 
hydros to reconnoitre an attacking fleet, an 
accurate report can be made of the number 
and nature of the elements compiising the 
fleet. This, of course, is equally true of the 
reconnaissance made by two fleets operating 
against each other lii the two latter cases 
two or three hydroaeroplanes can more quickly, 
more accurately, and more economically perform 
the duty involved than a far gi cater number of 
destroyers or rapid cruisers This is a most 
important consideration. A Cervera to-day 
would find it impossible to conceal his fleet for 
over 24 hours. 

In purely naval work the chief duty of the 


hydroaeroplane is that of reconnaissance. The 
French naval manoeuvres of 1913 in the Mediter- 
ranean established beyond all possibility of 
doubt the importance of this sort of craft on 
this duty to a naval commander. 

The service is organized by the establishment 
of shore stations, naval centres ashore; but 
just as aeroplanes accompany an army in the 
field, so must hydroaeroplanes a fleet at sea. 
We may accordingly expect that warships will 
carry tnem in the future. As a matter of fact, 
in 1914 the U.S.S Mississippi, did take five 
hydros and flying boats to Mexico, and these 
were used in the American occupation of Vera 
Cruz. In Germany hydroaeroplanes are so 
constructed that they can be picked up by a 
crane and hoisted aboard, and then stowed 
until needed, when they are similarly put ovei- 
board 

On the English ship Hibernia, a runway was 
constructed forward for the launching of the 
hydro, but this system, of course, was incon- 
venient unless, indeed, in future naval con- 
struction the deck shall be so designed as to 
be in itself a runway This would seem to he a 
necessity in order to meet the case of a very 
rough sea, from the surface of which a seaplane 
could not possibly rise, although the existing 
military conditions might imperatively require 
the machine to take the air Another method 
of launching a hydioacroplanc is by the cata- 
pult devised by Capt W 1 Chambers, U.S.N. 
This consists essentially of a car running on 
a track and carrying the flying machine, the 
car is dnven forward by the use of com- 
pressed air It IS claimed for this apparatus 
that it is small, may be mounted even on 
the top of a turret, indeed, may be used any- 
where on the ship. When used, both the aero- 
plane and the car are projected from the 
track together. The car drops into the water 
after clearing the track, the adroplane goes on 
its Avay in the air; the cai is then hoisted 
aboard To supply the needs of its air scouts 
a fleet may be accompanied by a mother ship 
ui hangar ship, such as the Feudre of the 
h>ench navy, but it will probably be found more 
economical and eflicient to make the ship itself 
the unit, and so to icgard hydioaeroplaiiea oi 
flying boats as a part of its necessaiy equip- 
ment. The aeroplane will probably prove in- 
valuable in commerce destroying both to the 
attack and to the defense. It is not incon- 
ceivable that commeicial ships navigating 
waters liable to be invaded by hostile cruisers 
wull themselves carry seaplanes, to give warning 
of the enemy, and so to enable the vessel to shift 
her course and avoid capture 

On the employm(‘iit of the hydroaeroplane as 
an engine of destruction it is not necessary to 
dwell, the same limitations exist in its case 
as in that of the aeroplane. But if certain 
authorities, chief among them Sir Percy Scott, 
may be believed, a great future awaits 
the hydroaeioplane in connection with sub- 
marines That 18 , if some w^ay can be devised 
to assure uninterrupted eomniunication between 
them, the submarine will be regularly accom- 
panied and guided by the seaplane This would 
spell revolution in naval warfare and hence in 
naval types. In the meantime Admiral Fiske, 
U.S.N., has proposed to use the aeroplane in 
the torpedo attack of ships, the flying ma- 
chines would in this case take the place of the 
submarine. 
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The aeronautical needs of the United States 
navy were fully set forth in a formal report 
submitted in 1914 by a board appointed to con* 
sider the matter. This board recommended an 
equipment of 50 aeroplanes complete; 50 out- 
fits, spare parts, etc,, for fleet service, and in 
addition 6 aeroplanes complete, 6 outfits, 4 
knockdown trucks, and 6 hangar tents, as ad- 
vanced base outfit. It further recommended the 
purchase of one dirigible for expeditionary 
service with the fleet, and of a special auxiliary 
ship for dirigible service in connection wdth the 
subject of a special auxiliary for aeroplanes. 
In its opinion Pensacola afforded the best site 
for the Naval At^ronautical Centre. This centre 
should have one commandant with two divisions, 
aeronautic and operative, each of siiflicient per- 
sonnet and various other olflcials. The aeio- 
nautical laboratory should be at the Washington 
Navy Yard. Further, the office of Naval 
Aeronautics should be created at the Navy De- 
partment, in the Personnel Division, under a 
diiector and an assistant director, with repre- 
sentatives from the various bureaus, navigation, 
ordnance, etc., and from the Marine Corps. 
The estimated first cost of the plan was $1,297,- 
700, surely a modest sum in compaiison with 
the (mormons expenditures of Euiopean nations. 
The Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
recommended early in 1915 an appropi lation of 
$1,000,000 for an aerial corps, and special pay 
and allowances. 

As in land operations pure and simple the 
aeroplane, so in coast defense tlio hydroaeio- 
plane, can give notice of the nature, strength, 
and course of an approaching antagonist The 
direct effect of this is to allow ample time in 
which to prepare ammunition, fire trial shots, 
and even to move troops from points not threat- 
ened to those that are This case presents no 
difference of principle from the analogous case 
of one army approaching another But in coast 
defense many conditions aiise not found in 
ordinary operations. Other things equal, coast 
defenses have little to fear from fleets in broad 
daylight or, more generally, when the fleet and 
its course can be suitably observed. Hence a 
fleet commander may deteimine to lun by in a 
fog or behind a smoke screen. To fire upon an 
enemy whose position is thus nnknowTi would 
be an almost ciiminal waste of ammunition In 
such a case the service of a hydro might be in- 
valuable, by circling over the fleet and making 
a signal when passing over, eg., the flagship. 
A senes of such signals obscr^ed ashore might 
enable mortar and gun salvos to be fired In 
tlie similar case of a run by night the hydro 
might be equally called upon to reveal the 
position of the fleet 

In direct relation with this possibility the 
hydroaeroplane of the future may be expected 
to offset the radical defect of the searchlight, 
VIZ., shortness of range, it may also compensate 
the deficiencies of the range-finding system in 
this same respect. To illustrate, the modern 
United States army L/15 12" mortar has, let us 
assume, a range of 20,000 yards, but the best 
searchlight wdll not illuminate beyond 8000; 
hence mortar fire, so justly dreaded by ships, at 
night practically cea^s to exist for over one- 
half of its intended range of effect. Theoreti- 
cally, at least, there is nothing to prevent the 
hydroaeroplane from taking up the work at 
HUGO yards and continuing it to the extreme 
range of the pieces interested. The hydro- 


aeroplane will also be found useful in locating 
and possibly in attacking submarines and sub- 
marine mines, not merely in coast defense, but 
in naval operations generally; in reconnais- 
sance against landing parties, and in correcting 
the howitzer and moitar fire directed against 
these parties. 

In regard to the future it is believed by some 
authorities that if a 8eaw>'orthy craft is to be 
had the seaplane must be both large and power- 
ful In other words, what is contemplated is a 
true flying boat, of great horse power, having 
sleeping accommodations, and carrying food and 
w^ater. Hence the biplane is to be pieferred to 
the monoplane. The seaplane must also be able 
to withstand a heavy sea In a German test the 
machines were required to rise from and land 
on the sea, when the waves were breaking one 
meter high, crest to trough, and to float on such 
a sea for one hour, with the engines stopped, 
and without damage to any part fiom leakage 
Specifications for the United Slates navy call 
for the construction of armored hydi oaeroplanes 
to carry rapid-fire gun and ammunition and 
two passengers. These machines must have a 
maximum speed of at least 80 miles an hour, a 
radius of action at full speed of four hours, 
adequate climbing power, and be able to glide at 
an angle of 1 on 6 They must further be able to 
rise from the whaler and alight in the open sea 
under ordinary conditions, to ride at anchor or 
drift without danger of capsizing, and to fly 
safely in a 35-mile breeze For bibliography 
and illustrations, see under Aeronautics and 
Military Aeronautics, w^hich can be read with 
advantage in this connection, but the fact 
should be emphasized that conditions have 
changed and are changing so rapidly that the 
late^'t information and developments, as well as 
conclusions derived fiom experience in the 
recent European War, can bo obtained not from 
treatises but from the current files of such jour- 
nals as The Scientific American (New^ York) ; 
the magazine Flying (New York) , The Journal 
of the United States "Xaial Institute (Annap- 
olis) , The United^ Stuire Magazine (London), 
various Euiopean naval annuals and reports of 
the United States Navy Department 

NAVAL APPRENTICE. Naval apprentices 
in the service of the United States, such as 
are describi'd under the head of Apprentice, 
are no longer milisted The title is now appren- 
tice seaman^ and the method of instruction is 
radically diffcient Tlie applicant for enlist- 
ment must be 17 years old, of robust frame, 
int(dligent, of perfectly sound and healthy 
constitution, free from all physical defects or 
malformations, and not subject to fits He 
must also be able to read and write. The 
instruction at the training stations (Newport, 
Norfolk, San Francisco, and Lake Michigan) 
lasts about six months and includes the rudi- 
ments of training only. Apprentice seamen are 
taught the elements of naval discipline and how 
to take cabe of their person and their clothes. 
They are given instruction in rowing, knotting, 
and splicing, and in English studies; also a little 
knowledge of gunnery. When the course at the 
training station is completed, they are rated or- 
dinary seamen and transferred to the regular 
ships of the service. Their instruction is there 
continued. See Naval Schools of Instruction. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND MARINE 
ENGINEERS, The Socieit of. An association 
mcorpor^ited under the laws of New York Stat^ 
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with headquarters in New York City. The ob- 
ject of the association is the promotion of the 
art of shipbuilding. It has a membership of 
about 900. The society holds annual meetings, 
and publishes Proceedings. 

NAVAL ABCHITECTUBE. See Ship- 

BtTILDINQ. 

NAVAL CADET. See Midshipman. 

NAVAL CHEST. Sec Chest, Naval. 

NAVAL CLEBK. See Clerk, Paymaster's. 

NAVAL COLLEGE, Royal. See Royal 
Naval College. 

NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA. A school 
for training naval cadets at Halifax The 
course of study is three years, and the age at 
date of admission is from 14 to 10 years At 
present the Department of the Naval Service 
does not in any way bind itself to issue com- 
missions to graduates of the Royal Naval Col- 
lege nor, on the other hand, does it require 
cadets to adopt a naval career. Arrangements 
have, liowever, been made with the British 
Admiralty by which they have agreed to accept 
each year eight cadets who have completed their 
course at the college, provided these cadets 
liave attained the re(|uiied standard of efficiency. 
They will be entered in the Royal Navy as 
cadets of the same standing as graduates of the 
Dartmouth Naval C'ollege Ariangements have 
also been completed with the McGill University 
and the University of Toionto, by which they 
u ill admit graduates of the college to the second 
year of the course of applied science in these 
unl^e^sltles. The entry is made through com- 
petitive examinations, the number of candidates 
selected being dependent upon the number of 
vacancies Candidates must be Biitish subjects 
and must have resided, or then parents must 
have resided, in Canada for two years im- 
mediately pieceding tlie examination A short 
period of absence aijroad for the purposes of 
education may be considered as residence in 
Canada 

The entrance examinations take place in May 
at the examination centres of the Civil Service 
(Jommission Blank application forms for ad- 
mission and information conc(*rniiig dates and 
plans of examination are furnished by the office 
of the Civil Service Commission, Ottawa Can- 
didates aie examiiK'd in antlimetic, algebra, 
geometry, geography, history, writing and dic- 
tation, and either Ficmcli 01 German; for the 
purpose of adding to their marks they may 
take two of foui ojitional subjects — Latin, ele- 
mentary science, di awing, or a second modern 
language. The fee for the examination is $4. 
The candidate must be physically sound and 
will be examined to deteiniine this Cadets 
receive no pay while in the college. Each cadet 
is required to pay annually in advance a fee 
of $100. In addition, he must pay a fee of 
$350 for the first year and $225 for each of the 
succeeding years The college provides, free of 
expense, the necessary furniture, bedding, mess 
equipment, and table board. The training at 
the college extends over a period of thiee years, 
with vacations of six weeks at Christmas and 
six weeks in summer. The course of study at 
the college includes: mathematics, navigation, 
mechanics, physics, chemistry, engineering, sea- 
manship, pilotage, French or German, English, 
geography, and history (including naval his- 
tory). 

NAVAL CONSTBUCTOBS. Officers of the 
United States navy charged with the design. 


building, and repair of ships. The corps of 
naval constructors is filled by appointment of 
graduates of the Naval Academy who are sent 
(after graduation) to the naval postgraduate 
school, or to special technical schools, for an 
additional course in shipbuilding and naval 
architecture. The general features of new 
types of ships are prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Navy upon recommendation of the 
General Board and Chief of Operations. The 
design and details are worked out by the chief 
constructor and his assistants in the Bureau of 
Construction and Repair of the Navy Depart- 
ment m consultation with the chiefs of bureaus 
of Steam Engineering and Oidnance. The build- 
ing of the hulls of all naval vx*ssels in private 
shipyards is supervised by naval constructors 
detailed to that duty, and they are in charge of 
hull construction and repair wffien the work is 
carried on in navy^ yards In 1915 there were 
5 naval constructors of the rank of captain, 5 
of the rank of commander, 23 of the rank of 
lieutenant commander, and 18 of the rank of 
lieutenant; the assistant constructors are 24 in 
number, 14 with the rank of lieutenant and 10 
with the rank of lieutenant, junior grade. 

NAVAL CBOWN. In heraldry, a nm of 
gold around winch are placed alternately prows 
of galleys and square sails, conferred on one 
who performed some valiant act on the seas. 

NAVAL ENGINEER. See Enginei<;r, Navai . 

NAVAL FUEL SHIP. See Feel Ship, 
N WAL. 

NAVAL GUNS. See Guns, Naval. 

NAVAL INSTITUTE, United States. An 
organization founded at Annapolis in 1873 by 
the officers then on duty at the United States 
Naval Academy. It has for its object the 
piomulgatioii of knowledge concerning naval 
affairs among the officers of the naval service. 
During the first years of its existence it issued 
occasional numbers of its Proceedings, but in a 
short time the publication w’as made quarterly, 
and this was continued until 1914, when it w'as 
cJianged to bimonthly The publication is one 
of the largest and most important periodicals 
of its type in the world, and the character of 
its articles, which cover the whole range of 
naval affairs, is unsurpassed. Its bimonthly re- 
view of foreign naval activities is the most ex- 
tensiv'e and most conveniently arranged com- 
pilation given in any publication Eaeli year 
the institute offers a gold medal, a life mem- 
bership, and a prize of $200 for tlie best essay 
on any subject of interest to the naval service, 
reserving the right to withhold the offer if no 
worthy essay is presented. The institute also 
publishes a large number of books on naval, 
technical, and allied subjects 

All officers of the navy and persons holding 
positions under the Navy Department are eligible 
to membership, and other persons interested in 
naval affairs may be elected as associate or hon- 
orary members. Tlie present membership of the 
institute includes about half of all the officers 
in the navy and is steadily increasing. 

NAVAL LAW. See Military Law. 

NAVAL LIEUTENANT. See Lieutenant. 

NAVAL MACHINIST. See Machinist, 
Naval. 

NAVAL MILITIA. See Naval Reserve. 

NAVAL OBSEBVATOBY, United States 
A government institution, situated at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in lat. 38® 55' 14" N. and long 5^ 
8» 15 78® W., a division of the Bureau of Navi- 
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gation in the Nainjr Department. Its functions 
are to determine the positions of the sun, moon, 
planets, and stars for use in preparing the 
American Ephcmeris and Nautical Almanac; to 
issue correct standard time by telegraph and 
radio at noon and at 10 p.m. daily, 75th merid- 
ian, for use of navigators and all others re- 
quiring accurate time, to test, purchase, dis- 
tribute, and repair instruments of precision, 
including chronometers and gyrocompasses, used 
by the navy in navigation, surveying, and 
aeronautics, to conduct astronomical investiga* 
tions of general and special scientific interest; 
and, since 1894, to publish the American Ephem- 
eris and Nautical Abnanac. It had its origin 
in a depot of charts and instruments estab- 
lished by the Navy Department under the 
charge of Lieut, L. M. Goldsborough, U.S.N., in 
1830. In 1833 Lieutenant Wilkes, U S.N., 
moved the depot to a site on Capitol ITill, and 
at his own expense built an observatory con- 
taining a transit instrument of 3% -inch aper- 
ture, a Borda’s circle, a 3 -foot achromatic 
portable telescope, a portable transit instru- 
ment, and a sidereal clock In the summer of 
1838 the Secretary of the Navy diiected the 
superintendent “to make a constant series of 
observations in astronomy, magnetism, and 
meteorology, ordering an additional number of 
assistants (naval officers), and granting au- 
thority for the purchase of all necessary in- 
struments.” Under these instructions Lieut, d. 
M Gilliss, U S N., began systematic observa- 
tions in astronomy with additional instruments 
as follows- a sidereal clock and a mean-time 
clock; a meridian circle of 4^-inch aperture; 
a portable achromatic telescope of 3yi-inch 
aperture The work done under his diiection 
at the Capitol Hill depot between 1838 and 
1842 was publisln^d in 1840 as Astronomical 
Observations Made at the Naval Ohservatorp, 
being the first American volume of this nature. 

A building for this depot was authonzed by 
Congress in 1842 through the efforts of Lieu- 
tenant Gilliss, who, after consulting American 
and European scientists, prepared plans and 
erected the Naval Observatory Soon after the 
instruments wer(‘ in jilace Lieut. M F. Maury, 
U.S N., succeeded to the charge of the observa- 
tory, and in addition to astronomical work de- 
voted much of his personal attention to the 
study of ocean currents and other hydrographic 
and nautical subjects Among the earliest of 
the scientific achievements of the new observa- 
tory were the observations of Neptune secured 
in 1846 immediately after the discovery of that 
planet, which enabled Sears C. Walker, by 
identifying two older foreign observations, to 
determine the elements of the orbit of Neptune, 
The application by Prof. John Locke of elec- 
tricity in recording observations resulted in the 
installation of the first practical chronograph 
at the observatory in 1849. With the 9 6-inch 
equatorial Assistant Astronomer James Fergu- 
son dl8Co^ered several asteroids between 1854 
and 1860. The 26-inch lens made by Alvan 
Clark, at the time the largest refracting tele- 
scope in the world, enabled Prof. Asajih Hall 
to discover the satellites of Mars in 1877 Tlie 
observatory was reraoviid to Georgetown Heights 
in 1893, where the necessary buildings for 
offices, clockhouse, and vault, together with the 
houses for the following instruments, were 
erected: the 26-inrh equatorial, the 12-inch 
equatorial, the 10-inch photo-equatorial, the 9- 


inch transit circle, the 6-inch transit circle, the 
6-inch prime vertical, the 6-inch alt-azimuth, 
the 6-inch transit, the 40-foot photoheliograph 
of 5-inch aperture, and numerous others. In 
addition to its routine work, the observatory 
has, since 1893, participated in such large works 
of international cooperation as the observation 
of a zone of stars for the Katalog der astrono- 
mischen Gescllschaft, the observation of the 
asteroid Eros and photographic reference stars 
for the determination of the solar parallax, the 
obseivation of an extensive catalogue of zodia- 
cal stars, and the observation of the funda- 
mental and intermediary stars for the Photo- 
graphic Chart of the Heavens. There have also 
been made extensive senes of observations of 
the satellites of the planets, of asteroids and of 
comets with determinations of their orbits, and 
a series of obsei vatioiis extending over 20 years 
for the determination of the constant of nuta- 
tion. In tlio winter of 1913-14 separate parties 
from the observatory and from France, in co- 
opeiation, made independently the first direct 
determinations of the difrerence of longitude be- 
tween Washington and Europe, by the inter- 
change of ladio signals from the naval radio 
station at Arlington and the Eiffel Towei radio 
station at Pans. The library contains about 
28,000 volumes and is the most complete as- 
tronomical collection in the country The pub- 
lications of the observatory comprise more than 
50 large quarto vohirni's, winch contain full 
details of the work done, with many valuable 
scientific memoirs by Hall, Newcomb, and others 

NAVAL ORDER OF THE UNITED 
STATES. An liereditary patriotic society or- 
ganized in Boston, Mass , on Nov 10, 1890, hav- 
ing for its obiocts the perpetuation of the deeds 
of the American navy tli rough the encourage- 
ment of lescarch in naval arts and science and 
the preservation of historic memorials relating 
to the navy of tlie United States Jt includes 
a Grand Uommandery and six State com- 
mandenes There are two classes of com- 
panions The first class includes veteran officers 
and their mah* descendants, and the second 
class, enlisted men who have received the United 
States naval medal for biavery in the face of 
the enemy Tlie badge of the order is a gold 
Maltese cioss coated with blue enamel and 
edged with gold In the centre of the obverse is 
the insignia of the navy of the United States 
with the motto “Fidelitas et Patna”, on the 
reverse is the insignia of the Marine (^orps. 
There are State conimanderieH in Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New York, California, Il- 
linois, and the District of Columbia Repre- 
sentatives from these commanderies meet trien- 
nially as a general commandery. The total 
membership is about 500. 

NAVAL RESERVE. In all the more im- 
portant navies, in addition to the regular forces 
serving continuously with the fleet, there are 
certain others which are drilled and instructed 
in order to be able to supplement the personnel 
of the fleet in time of war In peace these men 
are largely employed in the merchant marine, 
in yachts, in auxiliary government services, or 
are pensioners or have served the requisite 
length of time for pension or discharge, but are 
still within the limit of age. In some coun- 
tries a portion of the naval reserves have not 
served either in the mercantile marine or the 
navy, but receive a certain amount of training 
for such service; while in countries in which 
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service in the army and navy is compulsory the 
greater part of the reserve is made up of men 
who have completed the requisite length of 
active service with the fleet. 

The naval reserve of the United States was 
established by Act of Congress approved March 
3, 1915. It consists of citizens of the United 
States who have served in the navy for four 
years or more or an enlistment duiing their 
minority. It is organized under the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Navy Department and is 
governed by the Articles for the Government 
of the Navy, and by the Navy Regulations and 
Instructions Whenever actively employed with 
the navy its members, while so employed, are 
considered to be in all respects in the same 
status as enlisted men of the navy on active 
duty, except that they aie not to be advanced 
in rating during times of peace. When not 
actively employed they are not entitled to pay 
or emoluments of any kind except the pay ex- 
pressly provided for members of the naval re- 
serve. Service in the naval reserve does not 
count for retirement 

Enlistments in the naval reserve are made 
for four years (unless sooner discharged), and 
must be made within eight years of final dis- 
charge from the navy Enlistments are in two 
classes. Class one includes those enlisting m 
the reserve within four months of discharge 
fiom the navy. Class two includes all others. 
Men may also be transferred to the naval re- 
serve at the expiration of enlistment in the rate 
in which serving, provided they have served 16 
years in the navy. Members of class one and 
men transferred at expiration of enlistment are 
required to keep on hand such parts of their 
uniform as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Navy, and all members of the naval 
reserve are issued a distinctive badge which 
may be woin with civilian dress Members of 
class one who have served less than 8 years in 
the navy are paid at the late of $30 per annum; 
8 to 12 years, $00 per annum; 12 years or more, 
$100 per annum. All members of class two 
receive $12 per annum, and when first called 
into service receive a clothing allowance of $30 
Members of the naval reserve who are trans- 
ferred to the reserve, after 10 years or more of 
active service, will be paid at the rate of 
one-third or of one-half their base pay, accord- 
ing to whether they have served 16 to 20 years 
or over 20 years, plus permanent additions 
thereto which they were receiving at the close of 
their last service in the navy Members of the 
naval reserve may, in time of peace, be required 
to perform not less than one month’s active 
service on board a vessel of the navy during 
each year of service in the naval reserve, and 
such active service shall not exceed two months 
m any one year In time of war they may be 
required to serve throughout the war or their 
term of enlistment 

Members of class one and those who have been 
transferred to the reserve who reenlist in the 
navy within four months from the date of their 
discharge from the naval reserve will not re- 
ceive gratuity pay for reenlistment, but their 
enlistment for purposes of determining pay will 
be held to have occurred within four months of 
discharge from the navy. The period of active 
service while in the reserve counts towards the 
time required to secure retirement for those who 
reenlist in the navy after service in the reserve. 

Any enlisted man on the retired list may, in 


time of wai or threatened war, be called upon 
for^ such duty as he may be able to perform ; 
while BO serving he will receive the same pay 
and allowances as he had when retired. Enlisted 
men on the retired list are not eligible for en- 
listment in or transfer to the naval reserve. 

Naval Militia. The naval militia of the 
United States is supplemental to the naval 
reserve. It is organized in the District of Co- 
lumbia and in 22 States, viz., California, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. The to'tal number of officers and 
men on Jan. 1, 1915, was 7785, divided as fol- 
lows • commissioned officers, 589 ; warrant offi- 
cers, 29; petty officers, 1573; men, 5594. Mem- 
bers of the naval militia receive no pay and are 
not required to serve on board ships in active 
service, but facilities for such service are 
granted every year. One or more vessels 
(mostly of small size) have been lent to the 
different States for the use of their naval 
militia for purpo’ses of drill and exercise Many 
of these are fully manned and equipped and 
take short cruises each year All matters per- 
taining to the naval militia are under the 
cognizance of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, who transacts all business concerning 
them with the various State authorities A 
naval officer (usually a commander) has charge 
of naval-mihtia matters under the direction of 
the Assistant Sc'cretary 

Beserve Ships. The ships in reserve are the 
older types of battleships, armored cruisers, 
cruisers, and many auxiliaries. The battleships 
and armored cruisers are commanded and 
manned by ollicers and men of the active navy, 
but only about one-third of the complement is 
kept on board. The cruisers are either out of 
commission or in use by the naval militia. 

British Naval Beserve. llie British naval 
reserve consists of {a) Royal Fleet Reserve, 
(6) Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, (c) Pen- 
sioneis (long-service men), (d) Royal Naval 
Reserve, (e) Coast Guard The period of en- 
listment is 10 years, the first part of which is 
spent with the fleet and the last part in the 
fleet reserve. At the beginning of the War in 
1914 the numbers in the reserve were: 


(a) Royal Fleet Reserve. 

Immediate reserve 4,070 

Class A — pensioners 8,827 

Class B — nonpensioners 18,710 

Class C — “ (artificer ratings) 30 

31,137 

(b) Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve (officers and men) 4,500 

(c) Pensioners (long-aervioe men) 8,110 

(d) Royal Naval Reserve (officers and men) 20,348 


64,095 

(«) Coast Guard (officers and men) 3,015 


Total . . 67,110 


The Royal Naval Reserve was created in 1860 
and consists of officers and men employed in the 
merchant service but trained in the navy. For 
this purpose they are mustered annually on the 
drill ships in the different ports. They also 
serve (practically all the officers) on board the 
regular vessels of the navy, and when so serving 
are on the same footing as officers and men of 
the regular service. In times of peace they are 
largely called out in the annual manoeuvres. 
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Oernian Naval Reserve. Service in the Qcr- 
mn navy is compulsory upon the seafaring and 
emi seafaring population and lasts in theory for 
5ven years, ^ree years of this are spent in 
ctive service with the fleet and four years in 
le fleet reserve when the annual mancEuvres or 
jquirements of the fleet do not call for their 
?rvice8 Each reservist is required to take part 
i two training courses, not to exceed eight 
eeks each, during the four years. lie then 
asses into the Seewehr — in its first class for 
ve years and then into its second class, where 
e remains until he reaches the age of 39 years, 
here is also an Ersatz Reserve, which serves, 
1 mobilization, for completing the complements 
I the navy. It is composed of men who have 
Dt served in the navy because they were m 
ccess of the number required, or were exempted 
>r domestic reasons, or did not fully satisfy the 
[lysical requirements They are subject to call 
> attend the training courses before their 
iirty-seeond year, but these courses have not 
^en held for a long time, as their services were 
5t needed At the beginning of the European 
^ar which broke out in 1914, the effective re- 
rve consisted of about 90,000 men. 

The French, Russian, Italian, and Austrian 
ival reserves are formed in a manner similar 
• that of Germany At the beginning of the 
'ar of 1914 the French reserve consisted of 
►out 60,000 effectives, that of Italy of about 
>,000, and that of Austria of 15,000. Russian 
ival reserve probably exists only on paper. It 
Ls never been adequate, even to man the fleet 
r manceuvies. See Navies 
NAVAL SCHOOLS OF INSTRUCTION. 

tile I'nited States naval schools for oflicers 
nsist of the Naval Academy (q.v ), the Naval 
nr College, and postgraduate schools in ord- 
mce, marine engineering, electrical engineer- 
g, aviation, medicine, and the marine school 
application The Naval War College was 
tahlished at Newport, R I., in 1881. It per- 
fins the double function of instiuction and of 
eparing plans of operations in conjunction 
th the General Board, the Office of Naval In- 
lligence, and the Chief of Operations The 
esident is a naval officer of high rank (captain 
rear admiral), and there is a permanent stafl’ 
foui to eight officers as assistants. Lectures 
also given by distinguished authorities on 
:ernational law, history, and other subjects 
inected with naval affairs Officers are or- 
red for instruction in the long course (about 
le months) or the short course (three or four 
mths) Others go there for the study of 
^cial professional subjcnits The instruction 
isists in lectures on professional subjects, the 
idy of naval war, and practical exercises in 
;tic8 and strategy on the war-game board, 
e postgiaduate schools are for young officers 
o specialize in shipbuilding and naval archi- 
ture, ordnance, marine engineering, electrical 
linoering, and aviation These are not schools 
the sense of organizations, but more properly 
irses of study and instruction The officers 
idying shipbuilding and naval architecture 
rsue their studies at the Boston Institute of 
jhnology at present They were formerly 
icated abroad The ordqance school consists 
instruction at the gun factory, torpedo sta- 
ll, powder factory, proving ground, and at 
Lshington University, covering all branches 
ordnance and allied subjects. The marine 
^ineering school consists in work at the en- 


gineering experimental station and postgraduate 
school at Annapolis and in courses in marine 
engineering at various universities. The course 
in electrical engineering is taken at certain uni- 
versities and includes radio (wireless) work. 
The aviation school has been divided between 
Annapolis and Pensacola. All officers pursuing 
postgraduate courses may be required to take 
part of their courses at the postgraduate school 
at Annapolis, Md. The naval medical school 
(see Medical Depabtment of the United 
States Navy) is at Washington It gives 
young surgeons a course in naval medicine and 
hygiene. The marine school of application is 
at Annapolis, Md. 

The schools for enlisted men are training 
schools, seaman gunners’ school, electrical 
school, yeoman school, machinist mates’ school, 
artificers’ school, musicians’ school, and the 
school for commissary stewards, cooks, and 
bakers. The training schools are at the training 
stations in NeAvport, Norfolk, North Chicago, 
and San Francisco (Yerba Buena Island). Re- 
cruits, upon first enlistment, are sent to those 
schools for six months’ instruction before going 
aboard ship. (See Naval Apprentice ) The 
seaman gunners’ school gives instruction (to 
men who have served one enlistment) in ord- 
nance and machine work (Washington gun fac- 
tory) and torpedoes (Newport torpedo station) 
The electrical schools are at tlie New York and 
Mare Island navy yards Instruction is given 
in all kinds of electrical work, including radio- 
telegraphy. The machinists’ mates’ school, 
which trains men in all kinds of machine work 
and in the operation of boilers and machinery, 
is located at the Charlestown Navy Yard The 
yeoman schools are at New York Navy Yard 
and at the Yerba Buena training station, and 
train men for naval clerical duties, including 
tyjiewriting and stenography The schools for 
artificers (earpenter, shipwright, plumber, cop- 
persmith, blacksmith, etc ) are at the Charles- 
town and Norfolk yards Tlie musicians’ schools 
are at the Newport and Norfolk training sta- 
tions. The schools for commissary stewards, 
cook.s, and bakers are at the Newport and Yerba 
Buena training stations At all training sta- 
tions and on hoard all ships in commission the 
enlisted men are given instruction in English 
studies, mathematics, and the theoretical and 
practical parts of their work, the amount of 
instruction above a fixed minimum being based 
upon the man’s aptitude and desire to acquire^ 
knowledge. 

In several States there are public marine 
schools which are maintained by the States, but 
the training ships and officers are furnished by 
the Navy Department These schools are for 
the education of young officers for the merchant 
marine 

Argentina. The naval school of Argentina is 
at Buenos Aires. The age at date of admission 
is 14 to 17 years, and the course is four years. 
This includes cruises on the training ship 8ar- 
miento. The torpedo school is on the old cruiser 
Matpu See Navies, Argentina. 

Austria-Hungary. The greater part of the 
executive officers of the Austro-Hungarian navy 
are graduates of the naval academy at Piume; 
the others are appointed provisionally, and 
serve in the fleet until able to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination. The age at date of admission 
to the academy is 14 to 16 years The course is 
four years, three months of every year being 
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spent on board a practice ship. There are also 
a gunnery school, torpedo school, mining and 
telegraph school, and a training school for boys 
and recruxts. These schools are either on board 
vessels or have vessels attached to them. The 
trailing school is on board an old line-of-battle 
ship and has sailing and steam practice ships 
as tenders. 

Brazil. The executive ofticers of the Brazilian 
navy are drawn from the graduates of the naval 
academy on the island of Enxadas in the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro. The limits of age at en- 
trance are 13 and 17 years The graduates are 
transferred to the naval college (also at Rio de 
Janeiro) for an additional course of four years 

Chile. The Chilean naval academy is at Val- 
paraiso. The course is six years, previous to 
which the cadet must have completed three 
years at the military academy at Santiago. The 
course includes cruises on a training ship. The 
engineering school is at Talcahuano. Chile also 
has a naval war college, somewhat similar in 
character to that of the United States. It is 
reported that the course of instruction for 
Chilean officers is to be radically changed. 
Early in 1915 the Chilean government requested 
the detail of two officers of the United States 
navy, presumably to assist m this work. 

China. Though China liad practically no navy 
in 1915, the government vas preparing for its 
enlargement by reopening its naval schools at 
Chifu, Nanking, Foochow, Canton, and Wusung. 
The most important of these is the one at Chifu, 
which has a director, 10 instructors, and 192 
pupils The budget for 1914 provided for the 
use of three vessels (1900 to 2200 tons) as 
school ships See Navies, Chma 

Denmark. The Danish naval school for ex- 
wutive officers is at Copenhagen There are 10 
admissions each year, the candidates for which 
must he from 15 to 20 years of age and have 
served 9 months in the nsivy or 18 months in 
the merchant maiine After a preliminary 
cruise of three months they are reexamined; 6 
of the 10 are selected and the others discharged. 
The couise of instruction is four years See 
Navies, Denmark. 

France. The Frencli naval school for the 
training of officers is at Brest. It was estab- 
lished by Napoleon in 1810 and comprised two 
sections — one at Brest, the other at Toulon. 
Both weie on board vessels — the TourviUe at 
Brest, the Duquesne at Toulon After several 
changes the school was, in 1830, installed on a 
vessel anchored in the roadstead of Brest. 
Various ships have been assigned to this duty, 
but since 1841 they have borne or have been 
given the name of Borda Tn 1911 the present 
buildings were commenced, and in 1914 the 
school was moved on shore to its new quarters. 
TIic requirements at entrance are high and 
approximate those of the Ecole Polytechnique 
The age at entrance is from 14 to 18 years, and 
the course is two years After completing the 
course at the naval school the cadets are pro- 
moted to the grade of aspirant (midshipman) 
second class, and sent on board a cruising train- 
ing ship for one year for further instruction, 
especially in practical work. They are then 
promoted to aspirants first class, and their 
training ceases. The school for engineers is 
one of engine design and construction. Special 
courses are taken at the Ecole Poly technique. 
The medical schools are three in number and 
are located at Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon. 


The course of study is two years. There ar^ 
also the superior training school for officers ol 
the executive branch, and torpedo, gunnery 
navigation, and ordnance schools for the prac 
tical training of officers who incline to liecomi 
specialists. Following the lead of the United 
States and British navies there is a certair 
unification of the instruction for executive anc 
engineering officers and a tendency toward! 
consolidation, as m the United States service 
The school for apprentices of the enlisted forci 
is on board three or more training ships. The 
schools for machinists, artificeis, and stokeri 
are also on board old vessels in the harbors 0 
Toulon and Brest. 

Germany. The German naval academj 
in 1913-14 was transferred to its new quar 
ters at Murwik, near Flensburg The enroll 
merit of cadets takes place m April of eacl 
year. Candidates are ordinarily from 17 t< 
20 years of age. Those with “maturity” cer 
tificates from a royal high school (Realgjm 
nasium) have certain advantages, and ma^ 
receive commissions a year earlier than tin 
men who pass less rigid examinations Aftci 
about five weeks^ preliminary instruction cadeti 
are sent on board practice ships (old oruiseri 
of the Hertha class, 5600 tons) for the re 
mainder of the year, during which the vessel 
cruise in home waters and abroad. At the en( 
of the year they arc examined and, if qualified 
are promoted to the grade of midshipmai 
{Fahnrtch zur See). The next year is spent ii 
theoretical work in the professional sciences 
After passing an examination concerning thi 
work they spend six months in courses at th< 
gunnery school, on the torpedo training ship 
and with the marine infantry, each course end 
ing with an examination. Tliey are then sent 01 
board ships of the regular service for one year’i 
practical training At the end of this yea 
those who obtain favorable certificates ar 
promoted to the grade of ensign {Leutenant zu 
See)i but remain another year on board, thougl 
their education is supposed to be complete! 
when they are promoted. Candidates for nava 
engineers must be not over 21 years of age, o 
good character, have means sufficient to eke ou 
the service pay during four years ($10 pe 
month, decreasing to $5 at the end), and haw 
two years’ practical experience at machine 
works. They enter with enlisted men’s ratings 
but are kept separate from all others of then 
branch and wear a special uniform. On enroll 
ment (in the autumn) they receive thre< 
months’ training in military matters, then nin 
months’ practical instruction on vessels of th( 
high-sea fleet. After passing an examinatioi 
they are promoted to petty officers. Then fol 
low two years of practical experience in petti 
officers’ duties on ships or torpedo vessels an< 
one year’s attendance at the engineers’ schoo 
(one at Kiel, one at Wilhelmshaven ) . This ii 
intended to provide the necessary theoretica 
groundwork for understanding what has beei 
learned in practice The rank of warrant office] 
is now obtained. Four years’ experience m thii 
rank is followed by a second school year, ending 
in promotion to the rank of commissioned en 
gineer. Of the enlisted force of the Germai 
navy 73 per cent are derived from ship’s boys 
These are enlisted between the ages of 15 and D 
years. They serve two years as boys, threi 
years in fulfillment of their service liability 
and four years in return for the training the^ 
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have received. They are enrolled in October, are 
instructed on a stationary training ship at 
Mfirwik for six months, then have one year in 
a cruising training ship, and complete their in- 
struction by SIX months on a stationary ship 
They are then sworn in as seamen, being al- 
lotted, as far as possible, to the branch of the 
service they prefer — seaman, torpedo, mining, or 
submarine. The engine and fire room ratings 
are derived from the seafaring population 
possessing the required qualifications. 

Creat Britain. The British na^al school for 
the instruction of officers is divided into two 
parts. One is at Osborne on the Isle of Wight 
and tlie other at Daitmouth. The age at en- 
trance is from 13^2 to 14% years (though this 
has been frequently changed). The fiist two 
years of the course are given at Osborne, the 
last two years at Dartmouth Tlien come eight 
months in a cruiser; after this, two years and 
four months’ service as a midshipman, followed 
by promotion to sublieutenant. After promo- 
tion to lieutenant all officers must specialize as 
lieutenants of engineering, gunnery, torpedoes, 
navigation, instruction, or marines, or remain 
as general -service officers. Officers specializing 
in engineering go to Keyham for one year and 
to Greenwich naval college for six months 
NTearly all who finish this course go to sea as 
engineers, but a few are selected for an ad- 
vanced course of two years, and will eventually 
[qualify as designing engineers. Junior engineers 
are given sufficient executive duty to render 
them familiar with it. Upon promotion all 
lieutenants become commanders in the general 
list of the executive branch, except engineer offi- 
sers, navigating officers, and marine oflicers, who 
arc* commissioned in their own branch; but 
these revert to the general list on reaching the 
^rade of captain, except the designing engineers 
and the greater part of the marine officers The 
fiaval college at Greenwich is a postgraduate 
school in all the naval sciences and branches 
The course varies, but the full term is usually 
two years The naval war college (very similar 
in character to that of the United States) is 
located at Portsmouth, but it was reported that 
it would be moved to Greeinvicli There were 
several aviation schools in 1915, owung to 
^ar conditions There are also toipedo schools 
ind gunnery schools located on board ship The 
leadquarters of the gunnery school is on the 
gunboat Excellent at Portsmouth. The torpedo 
ichools are at Portsmouth and Devonpoit. 
These schools also instruct enlisted men The 
ither schools for the enlisted force include 
Sraining ships for boys, for boy artificers, and 
:or mechanicians; also a cooking-scliool ship 
The drill ships for the Royal Naval Reserve and 
*or the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve are 
arge vessels of old type located at ports con- 
venient for the purpose Canada and Australia 
lave established naval forces and naval acade- 
nies and training schools The Canadian 
icademy (see Naval College of Caivada) is at 
Halifax, and the Australian is at Sydney. 

Italy. The Italian naval academy is located 
it Leghorn (IJvoino). The instruction is in 
.wo parts: (a) the normal course and (5) the 
juperior course. These courses have recently 
leen considerably changed and the age of ad- 
nission lowered. It is now 12 to 15 years. The 
lormal course is five yc^rs in length, eight 
months of each year being spent at the academy 
ind three months on practice ships. At the 


end of the course all cadets who pass the re- 
quiied examinations are appointed midshipmen 
and sent to sea for at least a year. They are 
then commissioned as sublieutenants and sent 
to the academy for the superior course, which 
comprises two sessions. The first is obligatory 
for all sublieutenants; the examination at the 
end of it fixes tlie rank of the officers in their 
grade and alfects greatly the question of their 
advancement (one-third are promoted bv selec- 
tion and two-thirds by seniority ) . To the sec- 
ond session are admitted only those who have 
attained a certain standard m their examina- 
tions, and these more fortunate young men 
receive a diploma which has an important in- 
fluence upon their naval career and eventual 
promotion. The naval constructors, construct- 
ing engineers, and commissary officers are also 
graduates of the academy. Tne schools for the 
enlisted men are five m number There are also 
training ships for seamen. The question of 
tiaining officers and men has recently been ex- 
tensively considered, and it was proposed to 
follow the British system more closely, par- 
ticularly in regard to the education and status 
of engineer officers 

Netherlands. Tlie naval school for the 
Netherlands navy is located at Willemsoord. 
The age of entrance is 14 to 17 years, and the 
course is four years. At the end of the course 
the cadets who pass the reqiiiicd examinations 
are appointed as cadets of the first class After 
two ycais in ships of the regular service they 
are again examined and, if found qualified, are 
commissioned as second lieutenants The spe- 
cial engineer school is at Hellevetsluis There 
aie also torpedo and gunnery school ships and 
tiaining ships for instructing the euilisted force, 
also drill ships foi the naval militia 

Norway. The Norwegian naval school fur- 
nishes not only the officers of the regular serv- 
ice, but also those of the reserve. Candidates 
for admission to the school must not be over 19 
years of age and must have served for 21 montlis 
in the merchant marine The course at the 
school 18 in two parts, inferior and superior. 
Ihe inferior couise is thrt‘e years long, and at 
the end cadets become ensigns Those ensigns 
who are not destined to form part of the 
legular navy are, after two years of ordinary 
service, made lieutenants of th(‘ reserve. The 
supenoi course has two terms of eight months 
each. After 18 months of additional service the 
graduates of the superior school are promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant. Theie are also gun- 
nery and torpedo schools and training ships for 
the enlisted force 

Portugal. The naval school of Portugal is a 
polytechnic institution. Tlie course for officers 
of the executive branch consists of three months 
on a training vessel, one year at the naval 
school, three months on a training vessel again, 
and lastly another year at the school. The 
graduates are then appointed midshipmen, and 
after two years of service are commissioned as 
ensigns There aie gunnery and torpedo schools 
for both officers and men and training-school 
ships for boys. 

Bumania. Early in 1914 the Rumanian gov- 
ernment decided to establish a naval academy 
at Kustendje. Eighteen officers, selected for in- 
structors, were sent abroad for special study. 
See Navies, Rumania, 

Eussia. The training of officers in the Rus- 
sian navy was being changed, and the details 
had not been fully settled at the time of the 
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Great War of 1914. The principal source of 
supply of officers was the Imperial naval 
academy at Petrograd (St. Petersburg). The 
course was four years, at the conclusion of 
which the cadets became midshipmen The 
academy had postgraduate courses in strategy, 
tactics, international law, etc. In 1915 a new 
academy was under construction at Sebastopol 
at a cost, including equipment, of $4,000,000. 
When it is completed the primary course of in- 
struction will he transfeired to the new institu- 
tion, which will have quarters for 500 cadets. 
The old school will be retained as a naval col- 
lege with postgiaduate and advanced courses 
only, and will also house the naval war college. 
At Kronstadt theie is a school of navigation 
and ordnance with a primary course of four 
years similar to that at Petrograd. Whether 
this institution is to be retained after the com- 
pletion of the academy at Sebastopol was not 
stated, but it is piesumed that it will be con- 
tinued as a station foi piactical instruction in 
navigation, ordnance, torpedo, etc Theie aie 
also training schools (chiefly on shipboard) for 
engineers, machinists, guiineis, torpedo men, 
seamen, etc 

Spain. The officers of the executive branch of 
the Spanish navy are giaduates of the royal 
naval school. The age at eptiance is fiom 13 to 
18 yr'ars. The course is three years, at the end 
of which the cadets become midshipmen They 
then serve one yeai on a ship detailed as the 
school of application, one yeai on the sailing 
vessel NauUivSj and one year on vesstds in 
legular ser\ice After passing an examination 
they are then commissioned as sublieutenants. 
There are also floating gunnery and torpedo 
schools and vessids for the tiainmg of seamen 
and boys 

Sweden. The Swedish naval academy for the 
training of officers of the executive branch is at 
Stockholm The age at entrance is 13 to 16 
years The course is six yeais, eight m(»nths of 
each ji^ear at the academy and foiii months on a 
practice ship Upon graduation the cadets are 
made suhlieutenants. They are then sent for 
SIX months as instructors in a school {Excr- 
eisslolan) where the enlisted men ri'ceive their 
naval instruction Tins is followed by six 
months’ service of vaiious kinds, including some 
time spent at the dockyard Tliey aie then 
assigned terms of duty with the mobile defense 
of the coast and at the gunnery school, and 
after eight or nine months m cruising ships 
they are commissioned as ensigns There are 
also a school of the mobile defense, a school for 
enlisted men {Excrcts^kolan, already men- 
tioned), a torpedo school, and a gunmny school 

Turkey. The Turkish naval school was 
broken up by the Great War of 1914 The 
course was supposed to last 10 years, but the 
instruction was very irregular 

Bibliography. Tlic constant changes in the 
method and details of the instruction of officers 
and men have made all existing honks obsolete, 
but much information of an historical chai actor 
can be obtained from Soley, Foreign Systems of 
Naval Education (Washington, 1880) , Report 
of the United states Office of Naval Intelligence 
(ib., 1888) *, Buchaid, Mai'ines d^trangdres 

(Paris, 1891). For recent changes, consult late 
numbers of Naval Anwiial (London) , Pioceed- 
mgs of the United States Naval Institute 
(Annapolis, bimonthly) ; Rivista Maiittima 
(Rome, monthly) ; Journal of the Royal United 
Service Imtitution (London, monthly) , Le 


Yacht (Paris, weekly) , and various other naval 
periodicals See Naval Academy; Naval 
College of Canada; section on Navy under 
each nation; Navies; Midshipman; Naval ap- 
prentice (recently renamed apprentice seaman). 

NAVAL SIGNALS. See Signals, Marine 

NAVAL STOKES. The origin of this term, 
which commercially is applied to the great tur- 
pentine and rosin industry of the southern 
United States, is uncertain, but it is probably 
derived from the fact that these and other ma- 
terials broadly included m this designation 
were at one time chiefly used by sliipping. The 
list of articles so classed is ill defined. They 
are all of vegetable origin and include turpen- 
tine, rosin, tar, pitch, linseed oil, oakum, and 
cei tain varnishes and gums Though still largely 
used on shipboard nearly all these substances 
now ha\e a much wider application in manufac- 
turing and the liberal arts. Many of them have 
medicinal value, such as tar, turpentine, linseed 
oil, and gum thus, or ordinary frankincense. 
The last named, commonly called scrape, is the 
crude gum which collects on the turpentine pine 
tree when an incision is made in its bark It is 
used by druggists as an ingredient in certain 
ointments and other pharmacal preparations. 

Wood Tar (see Tak) is still used for preserv- 
ing hemp rope, which is impregnated with it. 
A mixture of tai and pitch or tar and rosin 
was used as a protective coating for the bot- 
toms of wooden ships before the practice of 
coppering wooden vessels became practically 
universal 

Pitch IS of various kinds, differing somewhat 
in composition, and is derived in several ways. 
Tlie name is applied to a gluelike substance 
consisting of resinous hydrocarbons such as 
asphaltum, rosin, tar, etc The pitch used in 
wooden ships was usually that derived from 
wood tar by the removal of the volatile prod- 
ucts It was also prepared by heating and 
mixing wood tar and rosin ll has to some 
extent been replaced by substances of a similar 
character called naval glue, seam cement, and 
other patented mixtures. It is used on board 
ship to fill the seams of wooden decks after they 
have been calked with oakum For this purpose 
it IS melted and poured into the seams After 
it cools and haidens the surplus pitch is, scraped 
off, leaving the seam level with the deck The 
operation is called paying the seam. The seams 
in the sides and bottoms of wooden ships are 
similaily treated, though a sort of putty was 
and is used to a considerable extent, especially 
on the sides and decks of wooden yachts and on 
the decks of steel ones. 

The other substances mentioned are described 
in separate articles under their own names — ^tar, 
rosin, etc Many of the materials included un- 
dei the head of naval stores have been replaced 
in part by petroleum and coal-tar products. 
While these substitutes are, as a rule, inferior 
to the articles they replace, they are cheaper 
and suffice for many purposes. The standards 
for naval stores as used by the United States 
government are prescribed by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture 
and the TTnited States Bureau of Standards 
For a full discussion of the turpentine and rosin 
industry, including ^ not only statistics but 
methods of production, see “Turpentine and 
Rosin,” in Thirteenth Census of the United 
Statesy vol x. Manufactures, 1910 (Washington, 
1913) ; Forest Products of the United States, 
Appendix on “Naval Stores”, also Naval Stores 
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Review (Savannah, Ga., current) and Bulletins 
of United States Forestry Service, e^ecially 
Nos. 90, 116, and 119. See Linseed; (jakum; 
Eosin; Tar; Turpentine, Varnish. 

NAVAL STJBGEON. See Surgeon, Mili- 
tary AND Naval. 

NAVAL TACTICS. See Tactics, Naval. 

NAVAL TABGET PBACTICE. See Tar. 

GET Practice, Naval 

NAVAL XTNIEOBMS. See Unii^'orms, Mili- 
tary AND Naval. 

NAVAL VETEBANS, National Associa- 
tion or. A patriotic society organized in New 
York City in January, 1887, having for its 
chief purpose the preservation of the traditions 
and memories of the United States navy during 
the Civil War. It is also beneficial to its mem- 
bers It admits to membership any officei or 
enlisted man who served in the United States 
navy. United States maiine corps, or Unit(?d 
States revenue marine service during any por- 
tion of the time between April 12, 1861, and 
Aug. 25, 1865, and who has been honorably 
discharged or has honorably resigned. The 
organization has a membership of about 7000, 
in 20 associations 

NAVAL WAB COLLEGE. See Naval 
Schools of Instruction. 

NAVABINO, nd'va-re'nb. A town of Greece, 
in the Morea and in the Nomarchy of Messenia, 
at the southern extremity of the Ba\ of Nava- 
rino (Map: Greece, C 7). It is officially called 
Pylos The ancient Pylos was at the northern 
extremity of the bay, and is now called Palaco- 
kastro and Palaeo-Navarino. Pop, 1909, about 
2100, according to Baedeker Along the front 
of the bay stretches the island of Sphagia, or 
Sphacteria (q.v ) In 1492 the Turks cap- 
tured Navarino, and held it, with two or three 
short periods of interruption, till 1821, when it 
passed into the hands of the Greeks. In 1825 it 
was taken by Ibrahim Pasha, and on Oct 20, 
1827, in the Bay of Navarino, the allied British, 
French, and Russian fleets, numbering 24 ships 
and commanded by the British admiral Sir 
Edward Codrington, defeated the combined 
Turkish and Egyptian fleets, comprising 89 
ships of war In this battle 60 of the Ottoman 
ships were destroyed outright and the rest were 
driven ashore in a shattered condition The 
Turks lost 6000 men, while less than 200 of the 
allies were killed. The liattle of Navarino is 
one of the great battles of history, since it 
brought about the achievement of Greek inde- 
pendence. See Greece, History, paragraph The 
War for Independence Consult Memoir of Sir 
Eduard Codrington, by his daughter (1873), 
and K Baedeker, (heeee (4th Eng ed., Ia*ipzig, 
1909). 

NAVABBAISE, na 'vik r^lz', La. An opera 
by Massenet (qv. ), first produced in London, 
June 20, 1894; in the United States, Dec 11, 
1895 (New York). 

NAVABBE, n^'vlir'. A former independent 
kingdom on both sides of the western Pyrenees, 
now constituting the Spanish Province of Na- 
varra (capital Pamplona) and part of the 
French Department of Basses-Pyr^n^es. The 
Province of Navarra has an area of about 4055 
square miles A larger portion consists of 
wooded mountains and well-watered valleys. 
The region about Pamplona is a treeless pla- 
teau. In the south, in the valley of the Ebro, 
is a fruitful district, called the Ribera (shore). 
In the southeast is a barren salt steppe. The 


region is drained by the Ebro, its affluents, the 
Ega and Aragon, the Arga, an affluent of the 
Aragon, and the Bidassoa. The population of 
the province was 307,669 in 1900 

History. This teiiitory was occupied 111 an- 
cient times by the Vasconea, the present stock 
of the Basques and Gascons, and they were 
never entirely subjugated by the Romans. The 
Visigoths met with sturdy resistance from the 
Ba8c|ues, and had to content themselves with a 
nominal overlordship. The Basques were 
enabled to maintain some independence even 
during tile Saracen conquest Charles the 
Great, towards the close of the eighth century, 
conquered their country and made it a part 
of the Spanish mark It soon became inde- 
pendent of the Franks, and for a time its his- 
tory 18 very imperfectly known. Apparently 
Saneho Garcia (905-925), who wrested the re- 
gion of the upper Ebro from the Saracens, was 
the fiist to bear the title of King of Navaire 
In the form of government the Basque influence 
and the tribal feelings were strong and the 
governmental institutions were primitive. The 
King was elected, and was limited in his power 
by a council of 12 nobles The Kingdom devel- 
oped rapidly by conquests. Saneho III, the 
Great, who died in 1035, was also King of 
Castile, and Aragon was under his control as a 
dependency of Navarie He divided his King- 
dom among his three* sons. Saneho IV of 
Navarre was murdered in 1076, and the nobles 
chose King Saneho of Aragon as their ruler 
Until 11.34 Navarre was united with Aragon 
(qv ). Aft(‘r the death of Alfonso the Battler 
the people of Navarie chose the son of Saneho 
TV as King and lecoveied their independence 
The country continued under this dynasty for 
100 yeaia, but Na\arie, shut in by Castile and 
Aragon, w^as prevented from developing by con- 
quests from the Moors. In 1234 Navaire passed 
by inlK‘ritance to Champagne Queen Joanna 
of Navarie mairied Jfliilip IV of France in 
1284, and from that time until the extinction 
of the Capetian dynasty, in 1328, the history of 
Navarre was intimately connected with that 
country Then the kingdom went, as a dowTy, 
to Philip of Evreux, wdio married Joanna, 
daughter of Louis X. Her son was Charles the 
Bad (See Charles IT of Navarre ) His 
grand daug liter Blanche marri(*d King John of 
Aragon, and Navaire was connected with Ara- 
gon from 1458 until 1479 John’s daughter, 
Eleanora, wdio succeeded to the thione of Na- 
varre in 1479, w^as married to Gaston de Foix, 
Viscount of B^arn, and thus B^arn was united 
with Navarre Eleanora died soon after her 
accession and w^as succeeded by Francis Phoebus 
His successor, Catharine de Foix, married in 
1484 a French noble, Jean d'Albret. In 1512 
Ferdinand of Aragon conquered what is now 
the Spanish portion of Navarre The Kingdom 
was thus reduced to a small district to the 
north of the Pyrenees. Jeanne d^Albret married 
in 1548 Antoine de Bourbon. Their son, Henry, 
ascended the throne of Navarre in 1572, and 
in 1589 became King of France as Henry IV. 
Navarre was united to France by decree in 
1607, but down through Charles X all French 
kings bore also the title of King of Navarre. 

Bibliography. Nicholas de Bordenave, Hfa- 
toire de B^arn et Navarre (Paris, 1873) ; G. B. 
de Lagrto, La NoAmrre fra/ngaise (2 vols., ib., 
1881-82) ; Ilermilio de Oloriz, Resumen his- 
tor ICO del antiguo reino de Navarra (Pamplona, 
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1887) , JoB^ do Morot, inale)^ del icino de 
Navarra (9 vols , TouIouho, 1890-02); .l<‘an dc 
Jaurgain, Etude histortgue ct critique sur les 
origtnes du royaume de Navarre (PariH, 1807) ; 
id, La Tasconie (ib, 1898). 

NAVABRE, Mabgabet of. See Mabgaeet 
OF Navabkp: 

NAVABRETE, nli'va-rfx'tfi,, Domingo Fer- 
nandez (1010-80) A Spaniflh miasionary. 
He was born at Pefiafiel, Old Castile, entered 
the Dominican Order, and, after passing some 
time in Mexico, went ( 1 647 ) to the Philip- 
pine Islands, wliere he became professor of 
theology at Manila Later he made a mission- 
ary journey into the interior of Cliina and re- 
sided there foi a number of years, becoming 
in time the h(‘ad of his order in China. During 
a persecution he was imprisoned at Canton, but 
escaped and 1 (‘ached home 111 1073. In 1677 ho 
became Arcldnshop of Santo Domingo. He pub- 
lished the first voluna* of his woik, Tratados 
historicos, politicos:^ Hxeofi y rchgio^os de Ja 
monarqata dc China (1676), but the second 
\olume was suppiessed by the Inquisition A 
])rojei'ted tin id voluim* was never published. 
Omsult Ohurchiire ('Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, vol 1 (London, 1744) 

NAVABRETE, Ibancisco Manuet. de (1768- 
1800) A Mexican poet, born at Zamora He 
eiiten'd the Franc iscaii Older and ultimately 
became piofessor of Latin at the University of 
Valladolid. H(‘ attained some reputation, espe- 
cially for Ins bucolic poetry A colh'ction of 
some of Ins woiks was printed as Entretem- 
micntos po6iiro^ del I* Navarret c (Mexico, 
1823, 2d ed.. Pans, 1836). 

NAVABRETE, duAN FernAndez de (1526- 
79), surnamed K1 Mudo (the mute) A Spanish, 
biblical painter, born at Logioho. He studied 
in diiTerent jiarts of Italy, especially (so says 
the usual account) at Venice under Titian, 
and returned to Spain after 20 y(‘ars, with 
his reputation uell (‘stablished. In 1568 he was 
made painter to the King and was employed on 
the dc'corations for the l^scorial Among those 
still suivmng are a “St Jerome,^’ “Christ at 
the Pillar,'’ “The Nativity,” “The Martyrdom of 
St. James,” and a “Holy Family ” In 1576 
he painted Ins most famous picture, “Abraham 
and tlie Ihree Angels,” for the Kscorial, and in 
1577-78 he further painted eight pictures repn*- 
senting the “Apostles,” the “Evangelists,” “St. 
Paul,” and “St. Barnabas.” Navarrete’s man- 
ner and warm coloring show the inlluerice of 
his master, Titian, and account for his second 
surname “the Spanish Titian ” He plays an 
important part in the technical development of 
the Spanish school 

NAVABRETE, MartIn FernAndez de ( 1765- 
1844). A Spanish navigator and author, born 
at Avalos, Logrofio, Spam He entoed the 
Spanish navy in 1780, served in the West Indies 
and in the Mediterranean, and took part 111 
the combined French and Spanish attack on 
(Gibraltar in 1782. He liecame a lieutenant in 
1789, and was commissioned to collect docu- 
ments relating to the history of the Spanish 
navy. From 1796 to 1808 he was detailed on 
special service in the Department of Marine, 
resigning in the latter year rather than recog- 
nize Joseph Bonaparte. He again took office 
after the restoration, became a recognized au- 
thority on naval affairs, and in 1823 was 
appointed director of the hydrographic office. 
At 27 he had been elected to the Royal Spanish 


Academy of the Language; and he was a mera- 
ber of various other learned bodies, including 
the Royal Academy of History, of which he 
liecame permanent director in 1824. He was 
chosen Senator and made a Councilor of State, 
and in 1841 became a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Institut de France. His great- 
est work was his Colecmdn de los majes y des- 
cuhrimientos que Ivicicron por mar los espanoles 
desde fines del siglo XV (7 vols., 1825-65). He 
also wrote a Life of Cervantes, published with 
a n(‘w edition of Don Quixote (1820), and left 
material for two posthumous works, Disertaoidn 
sohre la historia de la ndutica (1846) and 
Biblioteca maritvma espanola (1851). He 
helped establish the publication, by the Royal 
Academy of History, of the Coleccxdn de docu- 
mentos incditos para la historia de Espaha, and 
saw the first four volumes through the press. 
The set now contains 112 volumes 

NAVARRO, n&-vU'r6, Jos^: Francisco de 
(1823-1009) An engineer and financier, born 
in San Sidiastian, Spain. He was prepared for 
the navy, but in 1841 came to the United States, 
where he rec(‘ived his English education in the 
.Tesuit Coll(‘ge at Baltimore. He visited South 
America and later settled m Cuba, where he 
took up the study of mechanics and railroading 
and became a m(‘mb(‘r of a large mercantile firm. 
In 1855 he came to New York and there founded 
the first line of steamships betw(*en New York 
and Brazil (1863) He also became interested 
in a number of commercial projects, and in 
1878 was one of the constructors of the Metro- 
politan Elevated Railway He built one of the 
first large modern apartment houses in New 
York. 

NAVAR'RO, Madame de See Anderson, 
Mary Antoineite. 

NAVARRO, Pedro ((‘.1460-0.1528) A 
Spanish general, who gri^atly developed the use 
of mines in ivar In 1500 he w^aa employed by 
Consalvo de COrdoba in the campaign against 
Naples He was very successful in his use of 
mines against the famous Castello Nuovo in 
1503, and was made Count of Alvetto, or Oli- 
\etto, by Ferdinand of Aragon. In 1508 he 
helped mateiially in the capture of V^lez de 
Comera (the PeffiOn de la Gomera) by invent- 
ing a kind of floating batHry, and in 1509 he 
did good service under Cardinal Cisneros in 
the conquest of Orfin After covering in mas- 
terlv fashion the orderly n'treat of the Spanish 
forces at Ravenna (1512), he was taken pris- 
oner by the French The King of Aragon 
refused to pay his ransom, and after languish- 
ing in prison" nearly three years, Navarro was 
enabh'd to join the French army. He con- 
tributed largely to the success of the campaign 
of Marignano (1515). For a life of Navarro, 
consult Martin de los Hcros, in Ooleccidn de 
documentos indditos para la historia de Espaiia, 
vol XXV (Madrid, 1854), 

NAVAS DE TOIiOSA, nfi'v^is dk tA-lS'sd, 
Las. a village of Andalusia, Spain, 37 miles 
north of Ja^^n, the scene of a battle (July 16, 
1212) between Alfonso VIII of Castile, aided by 
a large army of Crusaders, chiefly French ami 
English, and an army of Almohades under Mo- 
hammed au Nasir The Christians were vic- 
torious and broke Mohammedan power in Spain 

NAVASOTA, nWk-BtVtk, A city in Grimes 
Co., lex., 71 miles northwest of Houston, on 
the’ Brazos and Navasota rivers and on the 
Houston and Texas Central, the Gulf, Colorado, 
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and Santa Fe, and the International and Great 
Northern railroads (Map: Texas, E 4). Note- 
worthy features include the city-hall and high- 
school buildings and Washington Park. It has 
a cotton gin, compress, two cottonseed-oil mills, 
a cooperage, silo factory, and a creamery A 
lock and dam on the Brazos Kiver has been 
constructed here. Pop., 1890, 2997; 1900, 3857; 
1910, 3284. 

NAVASSA, nou-as'sA. A small island, meas- 
uring about 1^ by 2^4 miles, in the West Indies, 
between Jamaica and Haiti, in lat. 18° 25' N., 
long. 76° 5' W. (Map: West Indies, D 3). It has 
no permanent population The island is chiefly 
noted for the deposits of phosphate rock (pre- 
sumably formed from bird guano) which cover 
the greater part of its surface and which have 
been exploited by an American company. Con- 
sult D’lnvilliers, “Phosphate Deposits of the 
Island of Navassa,'' in Bulletin of the Geological 
Society of America^ vol. 11 , pp. 75-84 (189i). 

NAVE (ML. naviSy nave of a church, ship, 
Lat. navis, ship). Primarily, iii church archi- 
tecture, that portion of a church between the 
entrance and the choir or chancel, in cruciform 
churches, between the entrance and the crossing 
of the transepts. As moat churches are oriented 
(see Orientation), this means generally the 
long western arm of a cruciform church. 
Secondarily, the main central body of the 
church; particularly, in a church of several 
aisles, the central portion between the side 
aisles, usually much broader and loftier than 
the side aisles. (See Aisle.) Thus in the first 
sense the nave includes the side aisles, but 
extends only up to the crossing; in the second 
sense it denotes the broad and lofty central 
longitudinal division of the church, in the east- 
ern as well ns the western arm of the cross. 
These are difficulties to be overcome only by 
the use of explanatory phrases. The cathedrals 
of Carcassonne and Poitiers in France, of Er- 
furt and many “hall churches” in Germany, 
the cathedral of Perugia in Italy, and that of 
Vienna in Austria, have naves and aisles of 
approximately the same height, but the central 
division remains the widest and is still the 
nave. In the ordinary form of chjurch the nave 
may be covered with a ceiling of wood or with 
vaulting; its elevation internally comprises 
usually three stories — the piers and pier arches 
or the columns, which separate it from the 
side aisles, the triforium (q.v.), and the clear- 
story (q.v.), whose windows admit light above 
the roofs of the side aisles. 

The same use of the term for the middle and 
widest and highest division exists in the de- 
scription of a Roman basilica, or bath estab- 
lishment (thermae, see Bath), or any building 
which IS lighted in part by windows in the wall 
of a higher division rising above the roofs of 
the lower divisions; thus, it is disputed whether 
the middle part of the Ulpian basilica at Rome 
was roofed and was a real nave, or open to the 
sky like a court. 

A considerable number of English churches 
and a few in France have two equal aisles, 
divided by a single row of piers and arches and 
having each its own gabled roof, such churches 
are said to be double-naved. 

NA'VEL. The umbilicus or navel is a round 
or oval depression in the median line of the 
abdominal wall, marking the site of attachment 
of the umbilical cord (q.v,), or funis, in the 
foetus. See Ob8TK1B1c6, 


NAVEBO, Emiliano GonzAlez. See GoisteA- 
LEZ Navebo, Emilia no, 

NAVESINK (ndv^e-Bluk) HIGHLANDS. 

A chain of hills rtinning nearly northeast and 
southwest and forming a bold headland west 
of the south end of Sandy Hook, in Monmouth 
Co, N. J (Map. ^^ew Jersey, D 3). They 
are important landmarks for ships approaching 
New York. On them is installed a first-class 
lighthouse, which shows a flashing white light, 
246 feet above the sea, and visible for 22% 
nautical miles. The adjacent region, which is 
very beautiful and easily accessible from New 
York City, attracts many visitors. 

NAVES LIBTJBNiE. See Liburnia. 

NAVEZ, na'v&', FRANgois (1787-1869). A 
Belgian portrait, historical, and genre painter 
He was born at Charleroi and first studied under 
Joseph Francois He was a pupil of the acad- 
emics of Brussels and Ghent, and later studied 
With David, m whose manner his works are 
executed. From 1817 to 1822 Navez was at 
Rome, after which he settled permanently in 
Belgium, being made director of the Brussels 
Academy in 1839. ITis severely classic style 
is relieved by a touch of realism, and his por- 
traits and drawings show considerable warmth 
of feeling. He is well represented in the Modern 
Gallery, Brussels, by eight portraits, including 
one of David, and four historical canvases In 
the Rijks-Museiun, Amsterdam, are “Elijah 
Raising the Shnnamite’s Son” (1821) and the 
“Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca” (1826). His 
“Spinning Women of Fondi” (1845) is in the 
New Pinakothek, Munich 

NAVIC'XJLAR DISEASE (Lat. navicularia, 
relating to ships, from navicula, dim of navis, 
ship) A disease of the horse, consisting in an 
inflammation of the sesamoid sheath, induced 
by repeated bruising or laceration and compli- 
cated in many cases by inflammation and caries 
of the navicular bone, at the point within the 
hollow of the fetlock where it passes over the 
navicular bone It is most common among the 
lighter breeds of horses, and especially where 
the pasterns are upright, toes outturned, and 
work is early and severe on hard roads. It 
soon gives rise to a short tripping yet cautious 
gait, undue wear of the toe of the shoe, wasting 
of the muscles of the shoulder, and projecting 
or pointing of the affected limb while standing 
But few cases of navicular disease recover. 
Give rest, remove the shoe, shorten the toe, 
rasp the heel away, and apply hot poultices, 
changed every few hours, or a canthandes 
blister, repeated after three or four days Laxa- 
tive medicine and bran mashes may be ordered. 
After a few days, and when the heat and tender- 
ness abate, cold applications should be given; 
after another week the animal may be placed 
for two months in a grass field,' where the 
ground is soft and moist, or, if sufficiently 
strong, at slow farm work on soft land. Divi- 
sion of the nerve going to the foot removes 
sensation, and consequently lameness, and hence 
is useful in relieving animals intended for breed- 
ing purposes or for slow work. The operation, 
however, is not to be recommended where fast 
work is required, for the animal, being in- 
sensible to pain, uses the limb as if nothing 
were amiss, and the disease rapidly becomes 
worse. Consult Leonard Pearson and others. 
Special Report on Diseases of the Horse, pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Anmial 
Industry (rev. ed., Washington, 1907). 
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NAVIES (OF. wat’ie, from Lat. navia, ship, 
variant of navis, Gk. mvs, nms, Skt. ndu, Olcel. 
nOr, ship, naust, naval station, connected with 
Gk. m>, nevn, to swim). The term navy is 
applied to the armed force of a country which 
operates on the water or in coast and harbor 
defense. The history of navies goes back to the 
earliest days of ships, for no sooner were such 
craft built than their value as weapons of war 
was at once seen. The Chinese were among the 
earliest of navigators, but little is known con- 
cerning their ancient fighting craft. The most 
ancient war vessels of which the details are 
known were those of the Egyptians, and the 
date assigned to them is 3000 b.c. At the same 
time it IS evident that there were many other 
peoples that possessed fighting vessels, and that 
the Egyptians were far from paramount; for 
th('y had repeated naval combats with the My- 
sians, Phocffians, and PhoBnicians, and probably 
also w ith the Pelasgians, Daunians, Oscans, 
Cretans, and Sicilians. It is theiefore impossi- 
ble to fix any sort of- priority to the possession 
of naval defense. Iferodotus says: “These 
Phocaeans were the first of all the (rreeks who 
undeitook long voyages, and they arc the people 
who discovined the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
seas, and Ibeiia and Tartessus [a part of 
modern Spain] . They made their voyages in 
fifty-oared galleys and not in merchant ships ” 
At this time, and for a long time subsequent 
and anterior, the shapes of merchant and war 
vessels were quite different, the former being 
broad and suitable for carrying cargo and the 
latter narrow and sharp so as to make speed. 
In addition, w^ar \essel8 were built with rams 
and other warlike appurtenances, while merchant 
vessels made a much greater use of sails. 

The greatest seafaring people of antiquity 
were the Phtenicians. They occupied the coast 
of Asia Minor, but the coast alone, for their 
terntoiy was only from 5 to 15 miles wide. 
Even this comparatively small area did not 
form a single state, for the Phoenicians w^erc a 
race, not a compact nation, and usually con- 
sisted of several communities independent of 
each other. The principal cities were Tyie and 
Sidon, and each had its own government. From 
the founding of Tyie (about 2730 b.c.) till IfiOO 
the Babylonian influence in Phoenicia was prob- 
ably paramount Then the country was con- 
quered by Egypt, which held the suzerainty 
until the Egyptian power began to decline 
(about 1200 B.C.). From that tune until 870 
the Phmnicians were independent of foreign 
control and had command of the sea, both in a 
naval and commercial sense. Of their cities, 
Tyre ultimately took the lead in wealth and 
power, reaching its zenith about 1000 b.c., when 
^‘a Tynan sea” became “a proverbial expression 
for a sea whose navigation was prohibited to all 
but those who claimed the ownership thereof.” 

In 870 the Assyrian advance to the west 
reached Phoenicia. From this time until 660 b.c. 
the Phoenician cities usually paid tiibute to 
Assyria, but there were frequent unsuccessful 
revolts. Phoenician power was now waning, but 
so was that of Assyria In 650 the Tyrians 
freed themselves from their suzerains, but the 
devastating wars of the past 200 years had so 
reduced the male population that, soon after 
the reassertion of independence, their slaves 
rose and seized the city. Then the Egyptians 
made themselves masters of the country, but in 
605 the Chaldecans droye them out. Revolts 
continued, Tyre withstanding a siege of 13 


years (687-574) ; but in 538 the country rassed 
under Persian control without much fitting. 
Though the parent states were now absorb^ 
into the Persian Empire, many of the colonies 
were flourishing In the sixth century Carthage 
declared its independence, and, though it never 
attained the naval or commercial supremacy of 
Tyre, for seveial centuries it divided with the 
Greeks the control of the Mediterranean At 
the end of the fourth century Alexander the 
Great conquered Phoenicia, the country lost its 
last semblance of self-government, and its trade 
and sea power passed to the Alexandrians, 
Greeks, and Carthaginians. During the various 
periods in which the Phoenicians formed suzerain 
states under great land powers they manned 
and operated tlie war vessels of their overlords, 
so that, to the external world, their naval power 
remained unbroken 

The Greeks were early competitors of the 
Phmnicians in trade and naval power Like 
their rivals, the Greeks of Asia Minor passed 
through the same vicissitudes of subjection and 
acted as the naval forces of their conquerors. 
The European Greeks, equally good sailors, re- 
tained their independence and in the battle of 
Salamis (480 b.c.) overwhelmingly defeated the 
Persian fleet, which was largely manned by their 
Asiatic brethren Internal dissensions prevented 
the extension of Greek sea power, the naval 
supremacy of Athens being destroyed in the 
Peloponnesian War (431-404 b.c ). 

The early successes of Rome were on land. 
When it attempted to extend its conquests to 
Africa a strong naval force was necessary. In 
260 B.c. the newly constructed Roman fleet de- 
stroyed the Carthaginian at My be, and the over- 
w'heiming defeat of the Egyptian naval forces at 
Actium (31 B c.) left Rome undisturbed mis- 
tress of the Mediterranean The lack of oppo- 
sition on the water caused the Homan naval 
force to be greatly reduced, and after the trans- 
fer of the seat of government to Constantinople, 
the navy almost disappeared until revived in 
the war against the Vandals. After the recon- 
quest of Africa the fleet again declined In the 
seventh century the rise of the Saracen power 
and the development of its naval forces com- 
pelled the Empire to build and organize an 
efficient fleet whose power and success were 
greatly augmented by the discovery of Greek 
fire (q.v.), the manufacture of which was kept 
a state secret The dissensions in the Moham- 
medan world affected its naval forces, and their 
decline brought about a similar condition in 
those of the Empire. But in the ninth century 
the Saracens again gathered a strong force on 
the water, and the Imperial fleet was once more 
strengthened, and remanded in this condition 
until the twelfth century, when the new .Mo- 
hammedan conquests so reduced the territory of 
the Empire that its finances could no longer 
stand the burden of a strong navy. 

In the meantime the commercial states of 
Italy had absorbed the greater part of Mediter- 
ranean sea-borne trade, and they built war ves- 
sels to protect it and to defend their coasts and 
colonies. Venice and Genoa were the leaders 
and rivals, and they, especially the former, were 
largely engaged in transportiim the crusading 
forces to and from Palestine. They also settled 
at various places in the islands and on adjacent 
coasts, the settlement in many cases leading to 
seizure of the littoral and the formation of 
colonies. More than 200,000 were in Constanti- 
nople, and this indirectly led to the capture oi 
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the city in 3204 and the formation of the Latin 
Empire dominated by Venice. After the Vene- 
tians were driven out the Empire again built up 
its fleet to some extent, but pressure from all 
sides soon caused the Imperial power on land 
and sea to sink to insignificance. Neither 
Venice, Genoa, nor the Moliaramedan powers 
ever became paramount, though at times ad- 
ministering severe defeats to their opponents. 
The rivalry of Venice and Genoa came to an end 
in 1380 by the victory of Pisani at Chioggia, in 
which the Genoese fleet was destroyed and 
Genoese naval power so severely broken that it 
never fully recovered Venice and the Moham- 
medans then continued their rivalry with vary- 
ing success until the discovery of the passage 
around Good Hope caused the decadence of 
Venetian commerce and prosperity and the 
battle of Lepanto destroyed the Mohammedan 
sea power. 

Early in the Middle Ages the countries about 
the Baltic and the North Sea, which had for 
centuries been sending out rovers and free- 
booters in every direction, began to develop 
organized naval forces The early expeditions 
of the Norsemen showed this, though the actual 
warfare w^as mostly upon land. The ancient 
songs and stories of the Danes and Scandina- 
vians contain many accounts of sea fighting, 
but these are so intermixed with fable, national 
boasting, and poetic imagery that it is difficult 
to separate fact from fiction It is not until the 
ninth or tenth century that we begin to reach 
anything approaching reliable history. The 
Saxons (British) fought sea battles, in which 
many vessels were engaged, early in the ninth 
century, and in the last years of that century 
King Alfred organized a strong naval force. 
The first great sea fight of which we have any 
definite knowledge was that o^ Harald Haar- 
fagr, King of Norway, against the petty kings 
of the northern part of the country. He spent 
three years in building ships and gathering 
men, but achievc‘d a complete victory in 872. 
One of the greatest of the early sea fights of 
whieh we have full information was that be- 
tween Olaf Trygavesson, great-grandson of 
Harald, and the allied powers of Denmark and 
Vendland, which were assisted by the Nor- 
wegians of the Province of Viken. Olaf^s ships 
were numerous and some of them were 150 feet 
in length, but the forces of his opponents were 
still greater, and, though he made a brave and 
able defensive fight, he was defeated and killed. 
In 1014 Olaf the Saint assisted the Saxons to 
capture London, winch was occupied by the 
Danes ITiis fight is interesting from the fact 
that it was made by a fleet fighting against land 
forces. Under Harald, Haardraade, in 1061, the 
Norwegian fleet destroyed the Danish in a 
fiercely fouglit action at Nisaa. Harald then 
started with a fleet and an army to invade Eng- 
land, ostensibly to place Earl Tostig, the brother 
of the British King Harold, upon the throne. 
The enterprise was unsuccessful and Harald 
was killed at the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
Sept 25, 1066, three days before the landing of 
the Normans and less than three weeks before 
the battle of Hastings After the death of 
Harald Haardraade the Noise sea power de- 
clined, though in the next*, century King Sigurd 
led an expedition into the Mediterranean, which 
was successful against the Moors in Spain and 
against the pirates of the Mediterranean and 
which, in alliance with Baldwin I of Jerusalem, 
took and sacked Sidon. 


Spain made a strong effort to become a great 
maritime nation, but ultimately failed, partly 
from governmental mismanagement, partly from 
various causes connected with the temperament 
of her people or with the country’s environment. 
In 1588 she sustained a crushing blow in the 
defeat of the ‘‘Invincible Armada,” which was 
organized to conquer England. 

Long before this, however, Neptune’s sceptre 
had definitely passed to northern nations, the 
English and the Dutch But good sailors as the 
Dutch were, they were too few in number and 
too poor to cope long with their great rival, and 
Britain became mistress of the waves. Alfred 
the Great is commonly regarded as tlie founder 
of the British navy A naval force had existed 
before his time, but it lacked the organization 
and effectiveness of the fleet developed by Alfred, 
in which the vessels were especially designed for 
fighting and were adapted to the country’s needs 
Alfred’s grandson Athelstan fostered the mari- 
time spirit of his people as regards both com- 
merce and naval affairs He granted the title 
of thane to any mercliant wlio had made three 
voyages on the high seas in his own ships 
freighted at his own expense, though this was a 
title previously confined to men of noble rank 
and (‘xtensive*^ landed possessions Edwy the 
All Fair is said to have had large fleets; and 
under Canute the Great English maritime com- 
merce assumed large dimensions After the 
Normans had firmly established their rule they 
also encouraged the growth of shipping and 
provided for its defense. Henry II and Richard 
Copur de Lion are both known to have had 
strong naval forces, and under John it was 
decreed “that any ships of other nations, though 
at peace and in amitv with England, should be 
made lawful prizes if they refused to strike to 
the royal flag ” Such an arrogant assumption 
is not likely to have been made unless the power 
to enforce ' it had existed, and we know that 
John’s fleet gained a victory over the French in 
the harbor of Damme 

During the century which followed a sort of 
piratical war existed between England and 
i>ance and the coasts of both were ravaged by 
the freebooters on either side At length, in 
1340, the English fleet, commanded by Edward 
111 in person, won the great victory of Sluys, 
the French losing nearly their whole force of 
300 vessels besides 20.000 men killed, wounded, 
and prisoners According to Charnock this was 
the first action in which beaked galleys'propelled 
bv oars were wholly laid aside and reliance 
placed upon vessels propelled chiefly by sails. 
From this time there was no particular improve- 
ment in the British navy (except that heavy 
guns were placed on board ship) until the reign 
of Henry VITT, who gave great attention to the 
fleet, irnproving the ordnance, reorganizing the 
personnel^ and building several relatively very 
large vessels, the most powerful being the Henri 
Grace a Dteu, commonly called the Great Harrif. 
She carried 72 guns and 700 men, and her ton- 
nage was between 1000 and 1500, the lack of 
uniformity in measurement for tonnage at that 
time making it difficult to ascertain the correct 
figures. 

Henry was the first sovereign in Europe to 
establish a corps of officers for sea service only, 
and he did more to improve the navy than any 
preceding monarch, using improved models for 
his ships and employing Italian shipwrights 
(then the best in the world) in their construc- 
tion. The construction and mounting of the 
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heavy guns were improved to ^ucli an extent 
that the design of both the guns and the ^n 
carriages used in the later ships of his reign 
remained unchanged for nearly 200 years. He 
also greatly increased the number of vessels and 
established the dockyards at Woolwich, Ports- 
mouth, and Deptford. Edward VI and Mary 
aid but little attention to the fleet, but Eliza- 
eth recognized its vital importance, again in- 
creasing the number of ships and theii size 
besides improving the condition of the officers 
and gathering vast quantities of naval stoies. 
From her reign until the present day the British 
navy, though not without rivals, has never been 
equaled but once or twice, and then the equality 
was of very short duration 

In this brief review of the history of ancient 
and media*val navies only those aie considered 
which have been of gieatest importance in the 
different periods or liave demanded recognition 
for other reasons. This has excluded a consider- 
able number from mention except so far as their 
histones are bound up with the histones of 
others The greatest apparent omission is in 
the case of Fiance. Her navy has always been 
respectable and occasionally very powerful, but 
It has never been paramount and its effective- 
ness and prestige suffered at times from defeats 
brought about liy governmental neglect and mis- 
management It has not be(m to France what 
that of Great Biitain has been to the British 
Isles and Empire — an absolute necessity — and 
has been built up 01 allawed to fall into com- 
parative impotence according to the prevailing 
views of the government 

Modern naval develojiment may be said to 
have begun with tin* rapid inciease ir. the size 
of ships which took place at the end of the fif- 
teenth century and the contemporaneous im- 
provement in ordnance (see Guns, Naval), and 
mednevnl naval history finally closed with the 
battle of Le[)anto, the last great action in which 
oar-propelled galleys played an important part. 
From this time the sailing man-of-war was 
gradually impro\ed in size, speed, and power 
until near the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when sails were leplaecd as a motive' powoi by 
steam. During the whole of tins period the 
British navy maintaineHl its siipiemacy, though 
the temporary rise of the Dutch naval power in 
the seventeenth century seriously threatened it 
for a short time, and during a brief interval 
under Louis XIV the French maintained a fleet 
which was superioi to the British, and with 
which Admiral Tourville defeated the combined 
Britjsh and Dutch forces off Beachey Head m 
1090. Two yeais later the French fleet was 
ilestroyed by the same allies at La Hogue. 
Thenceforward the superioi ity of the British 
navy has beim uriqu(*stionable, Ihough it lost 
many single-ship actions and minor engage- 
ments with tlie Flench and Americans, no navy 
could stand before its full strength 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars the great 
naval powers were Great Britain (far in the 
lead) and France. In the second rank were 
Spain, Kussia, and the Netherlands. In the 
t;^rd were Turkey, Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, the United States, the Two Sicilies, 
Portugal, and Prussia In 1860 the conditions 
were much the same except that the United 
States had risen to the second categoiy, the 
Netherlands had sunk to the third, the Kingdom 
of Italy was forming and the Two Sicilies totter- 
ing to its fall; while Greece, Brazil, Peru, Chile, 
And Argentina had organized naval force*. 
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During the period 1860-80 the naval powers 
of the world underwent many changes During 
the Civil War the navy of the United States be- 
came enormously expanded, but the greater part 
of the ships were of no permanent value except 
for the special and unusual conditions existing 
in that struggle At the close of operations all 
such craft were sold and many of the others 
laid up. Congress addressed itself to the task 
of reducing the debt and government expenses; 
and the naval appropriations were so greatly 
cut that the navy declined steadily until 1881, 
wlien it reached a condition of absolute nullity 
so far as the ships were concerned Three new 
naval powers appeared in this period — Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan — and one, the Two 
Sicilies, was suppressed. In 1867 the North 
German Confederation took over the Prussian 
navy and somewhat enlarged it. Some additions 
were made during the decade following the es- 
tablishment of the Empire, but these were so 
moderate in amount that in 1880 it was still in 
the second rank of naval powers The early 
history of the Italian service was different. 
Sardinia had begun to build a strong fleet before 
it became the Kingdom of Italy The navy of 
the Two Sicilies was absorbed in it, but was no 
addition, and perliaps its inefficient condition 
rendered its incorporation detrimental to Italian 
naval efficiency The vessels built between 1860 
and 1866 were, however, very excellent for their 
date, and at the opening of the War of 1866 
Italy was a naval power of the first rank The 
disastrous battle of Lissa then caused a cessa- 
tion in naval development, which continued 
until 1871, when Italy resumed building on a 
scale that brought her up to third or fourth in 
naval power in 1880 Russia started to recon- 
struct her fleet soon after the close of the 
Crimean War, but the vesseds built previous tp 
1880 were not very formidable for seagoing pur- 
poses Japan took a first step towaids building 
up a navy by the purchase of the armored ram 
t^tonewally built for the Confederate government, 
in 1865 Four other small armor-dads and a 
few cruisers were acquired previous to 1880, but 
no hint of her naval ambitions had appeared at 
that time The Turkish navy was reorganized 
in 1863, and from that time until the war with 
Russia (1877-78) it was being steadily strength- 
ened by the addition of armored ships. The 
financial difficulties brought about by the war 
put an end to large naval expenditures for many 
years Not only were no new vessels ordered, 
but the old ones were allowed to deteriorate 
until practically worthless 

The peiiod of 1880-1900 was one of general 
naval renaissance Powerful navies were greatly 
strengthened, weak navies made powerful. Dur- 
ing this period France, Italy, and Russia built 
quite steadily, Italy and Russia gaining in 
relative power, France holding her own in 1880- 
90, but losing in the next decade. In 1889 
Great Britain passed her first Naval Defense 
Act, providing for 70 vessels, 10 of which were 
battleships of the first class; and in the same 
year Germany adopted a five-year programme pro- 
viding for four first-class battleships (the first 
ones in the German navy) and nine armored 
coast-defense vessels The United States began 
the new navy in 1882, and Spain ordeied her 
first battleship in the same year. In 1888 Greece 
and Chile ordered second-class battleships. Dur- 
ing the second decade of this period the develop- 
ment of the various fleets proceeded rapidly. 
The United States and Germany made the great- 
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esi progress, nearly passing France at the end 
of the decade, and gaming in relative strength 
with respect to all powers except Great Britain, 
which soon adopted the policy of maintaining a 
navy equal to any two others combined. Russia 
and Italy retrograded slightly, especially the 
latter. Japan ordered two first-class battle- 
ships (her first of the kind) in 1803, and then 
began building rapidly. Austria laid down her 
first battleships in 1809, and Argentina placed 
orders for her first important ships (four ar- 
mored cruisers) in 1895. In the period 1900-15 
the rapid augmentation of naval power has 
continued. Great Britain maintains her com- 
manding lead In the United States the large 
appropiiations in the years following the Span- 
ish -American War brought the navy up to 
second place eaily in the new century, but in 
1910 she was passed by Germany and in 1915 
she was considered to have fallen behind France 
The defeat of Russia and the destruction of her 
fleet by Japan put the latter in fifth place. 
Russia’s large piograiiime of constiuetion was 
to give her sixth place when completed, Italy 
being a close rival, and Austria, w^hich had been 
building rapidly, not far behind. Argentina, 
Chile, Brazil, Greece, Spam, and Turkey had all 
acquired or built battleships or battle cruisers 
since 1910, and the Netherlands was about to 
order several such ^e8sels when the Great War 
broke out in 1914 

Questions of much interest have been raised 
concerning the relative impoitance and efficiency 
of the naval weapons of to-day, especially the 
battleship, the battle cruiser, the submarine, 
and air craft. It was to be hoped that the full 
capacities and limitations of each would be 
developed in the war. Until these questions are 
settled the proper design of future nghtiiig ships 
will remain in doubt 

NAVIES OF TO-DAY 

The strength and composition of the fleets of 
the Great Powers and the other nations of the 
world, whether influenced by war or merely by 
natural development, are constantly changing, 
but the accompanying paragraphs and the table 
on page 658 will indicate the compaiative posi- 
tions of the various countries in 1015-16 In 
some cases reference should be made to the 
articles on the various nations, while one inter- 
ested in naval progress and operation will turn 
to the discussion of the work of the fleets as 
outlined under War in Furope 

Argentina. Though possessing a small naval 
force for many years, it was not until 1874 that 
Argentina acquired armor<‘d vessels — two river 
monitors of 1550 tons Shortly after this the 
navy was reorganized and placed on a more 
permanent footing. In 1878 a small third-class 
battleship (4200 tons) was ordered, and this 
was followed by two larger monitors and several 
protected cruisers about 1890. In 1895-98 four 
armored cruisers of 7000 tons were ordered in 
Italy; in 1910 contracts for two battleships of 
30,000 tons were placed in the United States, 
and these battleships were duly delivered. In 
addition to three cruisers of 3200 to 4500 tons, 
the navy has a nnmlier of gunboats, torpedo 
vessels, and auxiliary ships. Seven destroyers 
were in service in 1914, and eight more which 
w^ere building in Germany and France were 
taken over by the government of those countries 
at the outbreak of war. There were also in 
1914 about 20 torpedo boats, but they were old 
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and slow, and many were unfit for service. The 
naval budget for 1914 was $13,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,600,000 over that of the previous 
year. This sum was exclusive of $900,000 for 
replacing old vessels by new, $700,000 for re- 
serves of coal and oil, and $1,400,000 on account 
of the four destroyers building m Germany. 
The personnel for 1916 consisted of 316 officers 
of the executive branch, 4 naval constructors, 
29 medical officers, 93 engineers, 2 torpedo en- 
gineers, 21 electrical engineers, 78 paymasters 
and commissary officers, 8 chaplains, and 9351 
petty officers and men. The effective force in 
time of war is fixed at 18,500 The navy yards 
are at Puerto Belgrano in Bahfa Blanca and at 
Santiago in Puerto Plata. The naval station 
at Tigre, near Buenos Aires, is a sujiply and 
repair establishment and the headquarters of 
the torpedo fleet. The Argentine is the most 
powerful of the South American navies, though 
it has very little lead over that of Chile, and 
wull be inferior to tliat of Biazil when the 
battleship building in 1915 for the last-named 
pow'er 18 completed 

Austria-Hungary. Until quite recently the 
navy of the dual monarcliy has been of little 
importance. In 1860 several small ironclads 
were begun, but all had wooden hulls and 15 
years later had become unseaw^orthy The battle 
of Lissa (July 20, 1866), in which an Austrian 
fleet ignominiously defeated a vastly supeiior 
Italian force through the inefficiency of the 
Italian admiral, gave the service* an enormous 
prestige and brought it strongly into favor with 
the nation at large. New \e88el8 were built and 
the fleet strengthened materially, hut the small 
coast line, moderate merchant marine, paucity 
of sailors, and the importance of the army pre- 
vented the formation of a powerful fleet not- 
withstanding the strength of the Italian navy, 
which was, a few years after the close of the 
War of 1866, so extensively enlarged as to make 
it one of the greatest in Europe The develop- 
ment of the Austrian im\y as a power of im- 
j)Oitanee began in ISOO with the laying down of 
three small battleships of 8200 tons In 1901 
three of 10,500 tons weie commenced, in 1907 
three of 14,300 tons, in 1910 four of 20,000 
tons; and in 1914 four of 24,500 tons All 
excejit those of the last group wero completed 
when the war began, so tliat Austria became one 
of the principal sea powers, not greatly inferior 
to Italy Until 1911 the navy was the marine 
section of the Ministry of War, but in that year 
it was organized as a separate department and 
its head given ministerial rank In 1862 ihe 
Archduke Maximilian succpedc*d in founding a 
marine ministry when he was appointed' to con- 
trol the fleet, but after his departure the old 
system was reestablished and continued until 
1011. The budget for 1914-15 was 177,266,710 
crowns ($35,985,143 13), which included $20,- 
503,000 for new construction and attendant ex- 
penses, the principal items being- 4 battleships 
of 24,500 tons, 3 scout cruisers of 4800 tons, 6 
destroyers of 800 tons, 2 river monitors of 600 
tons, 1 submarine of 700 (surface) to 1070 
(submerged) tons; the completion of ships 
building, and the reconstruction of the older 
battleships The vessels under construction at 
the outbreak of the war were- 2 battleships of 
24,500 tons (commenced), 2 battleships of 20,000 
tons (practically completed), 3 scout cruisers of 
3500 tons (2 practically completed), 3 sub- 
marines, building in Germany (sent overland 
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in sections), 1 submarine (ordered), 2 river 
monitors (nearly finished), 2 river monitors 
(ordered), 1 fuel ship of 12,000 tons, 1 mine 
vessel, 6 destroyers of 800 tons ( nearly com- 
pleted), and about 25 torpedo boats of 250 
tons. The personnel of the navy for 1914-15 
was as follows' 1 commander m chief of the 
navy, 1 admiral, 4 vice admirals, 14 rear ad- 
mirals, 32 captains, 39 commanders, 63 lieu- 
tenant commanders {capitaincs de corvette), 
303 lieutenants, 152 sublieutenants, 46 ensigns, 
106 midshipmen, 127 cadets, 23 paymasters, 12 
chaplains, 88 surgeons, 30 naval constructors, 
41 designing engineers, 153 marine engineers 
and machinists. The enlisted force consisted of 
19,538, of which 35 per cent were Croats, 21 per 
cent Hungarians, 15 pei cent Italians, 12 5 per 
cent Germans, 9 per cent Czechs, 3 per cent 
Poles, 3 per cent Slavs, 2 per cent Rumanians. 
Qlie normal organization of the fleet was two 
divisions of three battleships each and a cruiser 
division. The otliei vessels were held in reserve 
The only dockyard is at Pol a, but there are 
na\al stations at Trieste, Fiiime, etc 

Brazil. The navy of Biazil is the oldest of 
the South American naval establishments, hav- 
ing existed before the other states broke away 
from Spam. Counting ships under construction 
in 1915, it was the most powerful na\y of the 
western continent with the exception of that of 
the United States its dev(‘lopment has been 
greatly disturbed by politics, and it is one of 
the f(^w naval services which have assisted in 
overturning an existing government It played 
an impoitant part m the overthrow of the 
Brazilian Empire, and has twice since supported 
unsuccessful revolutions The first armored 
vessels of the navy were built in 1864-65, but 
they were small and weak Two large heavily 
armored monitors and a larger central battery 
ship were launched in 1874-75, and those were 
followed by the armored cruisers Aquidaban 
(5000 tons) and Riachurlo (5700 tons) m 
1883-85 Two monitors of 3100 tons were built 
in France in 1900-01 In 1907 the following 
progiammc for new construction was adopted. 
3 battleships of 19,000 tons, 3 scout cruisers of 
3100 tons, 15 destroyers of 650 tons, one mine- 
laying ship of 1500 tons, 3 submarine boats. 
Of these, 2 battleships, 2 scouts, 10 destroyers, 
and 3 submaimes are in service*. Instead of 
building a mine layer, the small cruiser Re- 
puhhea was transfoimed into one and a sub- 
marine re’pair ship and dock of 3735 tons were 
constructed A third battleship of 30,000 tons 
was building in 1915 at the works of Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co ( England ) . Three river mon- 
itors of 1200 tons were built, but were found to 
have too great draft of water and were sold to 
the British government in 1914. When the new 
battleship is commissioned the Brazilian will be 
the strongest of South American navies. The 
principal navy yard is at Rio de Janeiro, as are 
also the naval academy (see Naval Schools of 
Instruction), the school for naval apprentices, 
and the torpedo school ; but there are also naval 
stations at Pard, Pernambuco, Santa Catalina, 
Ladares (Matto Grosso), and Bahia In addi- 
tion to the vessels mentioned Brazil had 2 
armored coast-defense ships of 3112 tons (built 
1896-97), 1 cruiser of 3450 tons (1896), 1 train- 
ing cruiser for cadets of 2700 tons (1892), 3 
torpedo gunboats of 1050 tons (1898) and one 
of 500 tons (1892), 2 river monitors of 463 tons 
(1905), 2 gunboats, and 5 old torpedo boats. 


The naval budget for 1914-15 was about 
$15,000,000. 

Bulgaria has one torpedo gunboat of 700 tons, 

6 torpedo boats of 100 tons, 1 gunboat of 800 
tons (used as a gunnery and torpedo school 
ship), and a number of small craft. 

Chile. Of the navies of South America, that 
of Chile is third, measured by the stren^^h of 
its fleet, but the navy has an excellent reputa- 
tion for efficiency and m war it would probably 
be found equal to that of Argentina or of Brazil. 
The war college (recently established) and the 
naval school for officers are at Valparaiso. The 
principal dockyard is at Talcahuano, though 
there are naval stations at Valparaiso, Punta 
Arenas (Strait of Magellan), and Arica. The 
naval budget for 1915 was about $10,000,000, 
and provided for a total personnel of 7000 offi- 
cers and men. The fleet consisted of 1 battle- 
ship of 28,500 tons (a sister ship was building 
in 1915 in England), 1 small battleship of 6900 
tons (launched 1890, rebuilt 1908), I small 
battleship of 3500 tons (1874, rebuilt 1900), 2 
armored cruisers (1 of 7000 and 1 of 8500 tons), 
2 cruisers of 4300 and 4420 tons (1898 and 
1893), 1 small cruiser of 2050 tons, 2 torpedo 
gunboats, 2 destroyeis of 1850 tons and 31 knots 
(4 others building), 6 older destroyers (1896- 
1901), 16 old torpedo boats (1880-^98), 2 sub- 
marines (1915), and older vessels used as train- 
ing ships, gunnery and torpedo school ships 

China. The navy of China m 1915 was under- 
going reorganization after a long period of dis- 
integration and lack of attention. There is 
little prospect, however, that the present ar- 
rangements will result in the building of a navy 
of adequate size or effectiveness or develop any 
measures of importance The conditions in 
China are such as to preclude great expenditure 
on the navy or the adoption of permanent plans 
for its upbuilding Among the few remaining 
features of interest belonging to the service in 
its best days are the naval schools located at 
Chifu, Nanking, Fuchau, Wusung, and Canton. 
Tlie most important of these is in fine quarters 
at Chifu Th(* whole course of training is free 
The age of admission is 12 to 16 years The 
course includes English studies, geography, 
mathematics, ordnance, navigation, etc. There 
are 16 instructors and 192 pupils Three prac- 
tice slaps are provided for this and the other 
schools The Nanking school in 1915 was being 
readjusted, and six English naval officers as 
instructors have been applied for These schools 
provide officers not only for the navy but also 
for the merchant marine The Chinese navy 
consisted in 1915 of 3 cruisers (building at 
Trieste) of about 3500 tons, 2 cruisers of 2500 
tons, 3 cruisers of 3000 tons, 1 cruiser of 4300 
tons, 3 torpedo gunboats of 850 tons, 4 destroy- 
ers, and 8 torpedo boats. These are modern 
vessels. There were also some gunboats and 
river craft of no naval value. 

Colombia. The navy of Colombia consists of 
1 small cruiser of 1200 tons, 1 armed merchant 
steamer, 2 armed yachts, and some small craft. 

Costa Bica. The only war vessel possessed 
by Costa Rica is a small torpedo boat built by 
Yarrow m 1892. It is probably unfit for service 
of any kind. 

Cuba. The navy consists of 1 cruiser of 2056 
tons (launched 1911), 1 cruiser of 1300 tons 
(1911), 1 yacht (for the President), 7 gun- 
boats of 176 to 600 tons (1895-1911), and a 
number of small craft of no naval value. 
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Denmark. Tho Danish navy is mu» of the 
oldest in Europe Denmark possessed naval 
forces before France became a kingdom and 
while Great Britain was a collection of petty 
monarchies. It has passed through many wars 
against superior power, but has emerged from 
all with honor and sometimes with success. It 
was the first to build a seagoing turret ship, 
and its constructors were among the first to 
design practicable submarine boats Though 
necessarily small, the present Daiiisli na\y has 
an excellent reputation as regards organization 
and efficiency. At the head of it is the Minister 
of Marine, who is assisted by an officer of rank 
(usually a vice admiral or rear admiral) who 
has the title of diiector general. The navy de- 
partment 18 divided into foui principal sections : 
(1) Secretariat, (2) Admiralty, (3) Com- 
missariat and Accounts, (4) Justice The chief 
of the Secretariat is the director general, of 
the Admiralty, a captain in the navy. The 
other two sections have civilian heads The 
only dockyard is the royal arsenal, Copenhagen. 
The lleet consisted in *1915 of (5 (1 Imilding) 
small coast-defense ships of 2200 to 4000 tons, 
4 cruisers of 1270 to 3000 tons, 7 gunboats of 
200 to 1000 tons, 31 torpedo boats, 12 (0 build- 
ing) submaiines The other vessels include 
training ships for seamen and meclianics, tor- 
pedo school, mine-laying boats, etc Ihe naval 
academy for the education of th(* executive offi- 
cers 18 at Copenhagen! , the postgraduate schools 
m torpedoes, gunnery, and aviation are also 
located tliere, as well as the headquarters of the 
training vessels for seamen and mechanics The 
budget for 1914 provided for 1 vice admiral, 2 
rear admirals, 17 captains, 45 commanders, 72 
oberoffizicre, and 7200 junior officers and en- 
listed men. 

Ecuador. The na\y of Ecuador was organ- 
ized in 1908 and greatly strengthened by the 
purchase at this time of a cruiser of 3G00 tons 
and a torpedo gunboat of 858 tons from Chile. 
Nevertheless, its force is ncgligi})le, as the only 
othei vessels are an old gunboat of 800 tons 
bought from France in 1900 and a few small 
craft 

Egypt. Egypt has no ua\y in the proper 
sense of the word, but it has a large number of 
river gunboats and coast-guard vessels, a trans- 
port of 3700 tons, and a loyal yaclit The final 
separation from Turkey, which took place in tlie 
latter part of 1914, and tli(‘ definite suzerainty 
of England may result in the oiganization of a 
force for the protection of the coast and the 
Suez Canal 

Erance. The success of the French navy in 
war has never been propoitional to its strength 
in ships, guns, and men This has b(‘en due to 
disturbing and disoi ganizing forces from with- 
out tiie service which have prevented efficiency. 
From the fourteenth century to recent times it 
was, with the exception of very brief intervals, 
the second naval power in Europe, and twice, 
for a few years, it was the most powei ful. In 
1860 it was nearly on a par with the British, 
but from that time onward it relatively declined, 
especially between 1885 and 1902 Duiing this 
interval a cheap substitute for the battleship 
was sought— first the torpedo boat, then the 
cruiser and the guerre de course, and lastly the 
submarine But in 1902 battleship construction 
was begun in earnest, and the disorganizing in- 
fluences which had existed for several years 
were eliminated. But before the new building 


jiolicy had made gieat headway the navy had 
fallen behind both Germany and the United 
States. Though Germany in 1915 was still 
ahead, France again passed the United States 
and was in third place The building pro- 
gramme in force in 1915 was to provide 10 
dreadnought battleships and 8 superdread- 
noughts in 1916 and 4 moie of the latter in 
1917 Though possessing a number of large 
armored cruisers, the navy possessed neither 
battle cruisers nor light fast cruisers The sub- 
marines were numerous, but most of the older 
ones are fit for harbor defense only For fur- 
ther description, see France, Navy 

Germany. The German navy is fully de- 
scribed iindei the head of Germany, Nav^ The 
opeiations of all navies in the great European 
\Var are given under War in Europe 
Great Britain. The nav^'y of Great Britain is 
fully desciibed under the head of Uniti^d King- 
dom OF (7RE\r Britain, etc 

Greece. The Greeks have always been a sea- 
faring peo])le and they organized a navw soon 
aftei the estaidisliment of an independent gov^- 
(‘riiment. Though a couple of small aimor-clads 
(1700 and 2000 tons) were built in 1S07-09, 
the goveininent fiist began to eonsidc'r the 
possible iis<‘ of naval })OW’(‘i after tlie destruction 
of the Turkish fleet in 1877-78 and it became 
(wident that Tin key was unable to restore it. 
B(‘tween 1880 and 1885 half a dozen torpedo 
boats were puicliaHC'd In 1886 tliiee small but 
w'ell-armed battleships of 4800 tons and 17 
knots’ speed vviTo ordered (completed 1889-90) 
and they vveie reconstructed in 1897-1900 In 
1908 a large, powerful, and fast armored cruiser 
of 10,000 tons was ordered m Italy and 'W’as of 
great service in tli(‘ Balkan Wai A battle 
cruiser of 19,200 tons, eiglit 14-inch guns, and 
23 knots’ speed was building in Germany at the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 and presumably 
was taken o\er by Germany to bo added to her 
fleet A battleship of 24,000 tons, 22 knots’ 
speed, and eaiivmg ten 14-inch guns was ordered 
at St Nazaire, France, in the spiing of 1914, 
and in Juno tlie battleships Idaho and Missis- 
sippi of 13,000 tons and 17 knots’ speed were 
pin chased from tlie Unitixl States In addition 
to the ships merit iori(*d, Greece* had 1 new 2600- 
ton ciuisei, 1 old cruiser of 1800 tons, 5 gun- 
boats, 3 small mine layers, 14 destroyers, 13 
torpedo boats, 3 submarines, and some old ves- 
s(‘ls of no naval value Six destroyers were 
under construction in Germany when the war 
began Tn 1913 a number of British naval offi- 
cers headed by Rear Admiral Kerr \v(‘re lent to 
the Greek government for the purpose* of re- 
organizing the navy The Greek authorities, 
with their advice and assistance, planned an ex- 
timsive programme of construction which was 
approved by the Greek parliament. This pro- 
gramme subsequently was added to and in 1916 
was rcfiorted as follows; 1 battlesiiip, 2 battle 
cruisers (exclusive of the one building in Gei- 
many), 2 other cruisers of 10 000 tons, 25 
destroyers, 6 submarines, 12 gunboats, 20 hydro- 
aeroplanes, and 1 depot ship ft was reported 
m 1915 that the two cruisers of 10,000 tons had 
been eliminated from the list in view of tfie 
purchase of the IdaJio and Mississippi, The 
rapid changes in the strength of the fleet and of 
the building plans caused great fluctuations in 
the budget and in the personnel. Owing to the 
pajmients for the two battleships and the vessels 
building, the naval expenditure for 1914 prob- 
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ably exceeded $20,000,000, but was to be con- 
siderably less in 1915. The total personnel^ 
officers and men, possibly reached 6000 by July 
1, 1915. llie budget for 1915 provided for the 
following officers of the executive branch* 2 
vice admirals, 3 rear admirals, 20 captains, 24 
commanders, 32 lieutenant commanders, 139 
lieutenants, 90 sublieutenants, and 47 midship- 
men. The naval dockyard (and headquarters 
of the fleet) is at Salamis, but, a new dockyard 
of high class is to be built at Eleusis (Levsing), 
on the Gulf of Salamis, at a cost of $15,000,000, 
after plans by the British commission The 
enlisted men of the navy are obtained chiefly 
by conscription, and serve two years in the 
active fleet and four years in the reserve 

Haiti. The navy of Haiti consists of an old 
cruiser (2245 tons, 18 knots) purchased from 
Italy, 4 armed steamers of 600 to 1200 tons, 1 
gunboat of 514 tons and 2 of 256 tons, and the 
President’s yacht 

Italy. The Italian navy is fully described 
under the head of Italy, Navi/ The naval 
budget foi 1915 16 was 283,717,686 83 lire 
($54,757,513 56), an increase of about $4,500,000 
The enlisted foice was 39,000, an increase of 
1000 

Japan. The Japanese navy is fully described 
under the head of Hap\n, Navi) A commission 
of 26 members, presided ovei by the Deputy 
Minister of Marine, in 1915 was preparing plans 
for the reoiganization of the navy department 
During 1914 the aviation department was organ- 
ized and Yokohama was selected for its head- 
quarters, works to be completed in 1916 The 
number of aeioplanes in service in 1915 was 10, 
but this number was to be largely increased 
One dirigible was obtained in 1912, others were 
being built as fast as shelters were constructed 
for them at the new station 

Mexico. Until 1901 the navy of Mexico con- 
sisted of a small cruising training ship of 1200 
tons (launclied 1891) and foui gunboats In 
that year a building programme was approved 
which piovided for eight gunboats of 1000 tons 
and tw*o toipedo boats Pursuant to this pro- 
gramme two gunboats of 980 tons and 16 knots’ 
speed weie built at Eliza bethport, N J. In 
1903 two small ciuisers were built in Italy In 
place of the other four gunboats two small 
cruiser tiansports of 1565 and 1850 tons were 
ordered — one m Italy, one in England Four 
torpedo boats in 1915 w^ere building in Italy 
Four small gunboats (250 to 400 tons) and 
several merchant steamers were in service The 
insurrections in Mexico disoiganized the naval 
service, one of the 980-ton gunboats having been 
destroyed and otlier vessels greatly injured 

Montenegro has no navy, but the King has a 
loyal yacht manned by goveinmcntal officers 
and men. 

Morocco has three gunboats and two revenue 
vessels, but no organized navy 

Netherlands, in the days of sailing vessels 
the navy of the Netherlands was a powerful one. 
During the rebellion against Spain in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century the vessels of the 
Dutch were of gi'eat assistance to the ‘shore 
operations. As the contest went on the sea 
forces became strengthened and organized. In 
1607 the Dutch Admiral Heemskirk destroyed 
the Spanish fleet at Gibi altar. This brought 
about a truce of a dozen years and permitted 
the great and growing merchant marine of the 
United Provinces enormously to extend its scope 


and importance The navy grew with the mer- 
chant service, and during nearly the whole of 
the seventeenth century both contended on equal 
terms with those of England In 1639, during 
the renewed war with Spain, Admiral Martin 
Tromp annihilated a Spanish squadron off the 
Flemish coast, and seven months later defeated 
and dispersed th(‘ combined Spanish and Por- 
tuguese fleets off the British coast. In the 
period 1652-76 the Dutch fought many actions 
with the British and French fleets. In the ma- 
jority of tht'se they were victorious. In 1665 
De Ruyter defeated the British fleet and com- 
pelled it to take refuge in the Thames, and in 
1667 he entered the Medway and destroyed the 
British fleet as it lay at anchor The union of 
England and the United Provinces relieved the 
Dutch from the strain of maintaining a very 
powerful navy, and during the next century it 
greatly declined In the Napoleonic wars the 
Netherlands lost its independence and its fleet, 
and since that time it has never been a naval 
power of importance. The navy is represented 
in the Netherlands cabinet by the Minister of 
Marine The administration, presided over by 
the Minister, consists of a chief of the general 
staff (a captain or rear admiral), a director of 
naval construction, a director of personnel, a 
director of pilotage, a director of the hydro- 
graphic service, an inspector of pay, provisions, 
and clothing, and a medical inspector The 
naval academy for the education of officers of 
the executive branch is at Willemsoord: the en- 
gineer school 18 at Hellevetsiuis The fleet is 
manned partly by voluntary enlistment and 
partly by conscription The persormel of the 
navy was fixed at 11,164 for 1914, but the out- 
break of the European War caused this to be 
increased. The home dockyards and naval sta- 
tions are at Amsterdam, Hellevetsiuis, Willems- 
oord, and Fijenoord, in the colonies there are 
naval stations in Java, Sumatra, Celebes, 
Borneo, Surinam, and (hirac^ao "ITie fleet in 
1915 consisted of 6 small battleships of 5000 to 
6525 tons, 4 coast-defense armor-dads of 2500 
to 3500 tons, 2 monitors of 2000 tons, 6 cruis- 
eis of 3900 tons, 8 dt'stroyers, 50 torpedo boats, 

7 submaiines, 3 armed gunboats ( antidestroy- 
eis), 2 mine layers, 1 submarine depot and 
salvage ship, a large number of gunboats for 
service at home and in the colonies, and many 
old vessels used for school ships, training ships, 
guard ships, etc The naval budget for 1914 
was $9,500,000, and provided for the construc- 
tion of 2 submarines, a submarine depot and 
salvage ship, and 8 destroyers. A royal com- 
mission, appointed in 1913, recommended the 
building of the following vessels* 9 dreadnought 
battleships of 21,000 tons, 6 36-knot destroyers, 

8 other destroyers, 44 torpedo boats, and 22 
submarines The project would require a num- 
ber of years for completion, at an annual cost 
of about $19,000,000 Two fast cruisers of 6000 
tons and 4 submarines of 800 tons were ordered 
early in 1915 

Norway. In proportion to its population 
Norway has a larger mercantile marine and a 
greater seafaring population than any other 
country in Europe, but the cost of modern 
fighting ships prevents the maintenance of a 
naval force beyond w^hat is barely adequate for 
the defense of the coast against ordinary aggres- 
sion. The government of the navy is confided 
to the Minister of Marine and Posts and the 
commanding officer of the navy. The former is 
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an administrative office and constitutes the min^ 
istry proper; both branches have their head- 
quarters at Christiania. The commanding offi- 
cer of the navy is a rear admiral, who is a 
Councilor of State, and he is assisted by a 
captain. The executive officers of the active 
service and of the reserve are educated at the 
royal naval school Norway has but a single 
military and naval port, that of Horten, near 
Christiania. There are five naval stations, of 
which that of Karljohansvaern at Horten is the 
only building yard. The others at Bergensund, 
Xrondhjem, Frederiksvaern, and Kristiansand 
are naval depots and supply stations, though 
the last named has a dry dock. The dockyard 
at Horten is being extended for the purpose of 
building larger vessels, marine engines of the 
Diesel type, and aeroplanes. The fleet consists 
of 4 armored coast-defense ships (3550 to 3850 
tons), 2 similar ships of 4430 tons building in 
England, 2 monitors (1500 and 2000 tons), 2 
small cruisers (1100 and 1400 tons), 4 destroy- 
ers, 38 torpedo boats, 4 submarines, and a num- 
ber of gunboats, training ships, etc. Four sub- 
marines are building in Germany and England, 
but have probably been taken over by those 
governments as a war measure The budget for 
1916 IS $2,146,100, a large part of which is 
devoted to the fortification of the jirmcipal 
ports. In addition, immediately after the out- 
break of war, a special naval act was passed 
appropriating $4,020,000 for the national de- 
fense. The active force of the navy was about 
1800 officers and men at the outbreak of war in 
1914, but this has probably been considerably 
increased. 

Paxiama. The naval force of Panama consists 
of three small gunboats (400 to 043 tons) and 
a large harbor launch. All formerly belonged 
to Colombia. 

Persia has an armed merchant vessel of 1200 
tons, a gunboat of 379 tons, and the royal yacht 
of 400 tons. 

Peru. Peru was one of the first of South 
American states to organize a navy. At the 
time of the war with Chile it had an armored 
frigate, a small seagoing turret ship, and a 
large monitor, besides 8<jveral unarniored vessels. 
These were all captured or destroyed, and it 
was not until 1903 that any very serious at- 
tempt was made to create a new naval force. 
In 1916 the navy included 1 armored cruiser of 
6300 tons (ex-French D'li/puy de Lome), 2 scout 
cruisers of 3200 tons, 1 destroyer of .500 tons, 
3 submarines, 1 old cruiser of 1700 tons, 1 
transport of about 1800 tons, 1 old wooden 
cruiser of 1658 tons, and several steamers of no 
naval value 

Portugal. From time to time plans have been 
made for increasing the strength of the Por- 
tuguese fleet, but, aside from acquiring an occa- 
sional cruiser, the financial resources of the 
country have been unable to meet the demands 
of the naval programme. The navy department 
forms part of the Ministry of the Marine and 
Colonies. It is presided over by a vice admiral 
with the title of director general, and consists 
of the divisions of (a) peraormel and (6) ma- 
terial. The only naval, arsenal is at Lisbon, 
where is also located the naval college, a sort of 
polytechnic institute in which all the officers of 
the navy are educated, even the medical officers 
having a final course there. The fleet in 1915 
consisted of 1 old armored coast-defense ship 
(rebuilt 1902) of 3165 tons, 1 cruiser of 4100 


tons, 8 cruisers of 1700 tons, 1 old cruiser of 
1100 tons, 3 destroyers, 4 torpedo boats, 1 sub- 
marine, 1 mine layer, 25 gunboats of 38 to 
750 tons, and a number of miscellaneous vessels 
of no particular value except as transports, 
hulks, and depot ships 

Rumania. The Rumanian navy department 
is a branch of the Ministry of War. The officers 
held military titles and were overshadowed by 
the army in evtjry way, but in 1914 a reorgan- 
ization of the navy was decided upon This has 
not proceeded far enough to determine its full 
character, but a naval school was planned to be 
established at Kustendje, and 18 officers, selected 
for instructors, were sent abroad for special 
study Heretofore a military education was 
apparently considered suflicient for the naval 
officers. A new building programme was also 
decided upon. This consists of 6 scout cruisers 
of 3500 tons, 8 destroyers of 1500 tons and 35 
knots’ speed, and 8 monitors (4 of 1200 tons) 
for the Danube The harbor of Mangalia was 
to be made a military and naval port, the prin- 
cipal dockyard was to be built there, and it 
would be made tlie naval base The harbor is 
deep and is m the form of a lake connected with 
the Black Sea hy a nariow channel The naval 
force of Rumania in 191,5 consisted of 1 small 
cruiser of 1325 tons, 5 riveV monitors of 609 
tons, 6 gunboats of about 100 tons, 3 gunboats 
of 45 tons, 4 destroyers (building, 1915) of 
1460 tons, 11 torpedo boats, 1 torpedo school 
ship, 1 training brig, and a number of small 
craft. 

Russia. A full description of the navy is 
given under Russia, ]^(wy The operations of 
the navy during the Great European War of 
1914 are given under War in Europe 

Santo Domingo. The naval force of this little 
Republic consisted 111 1915 of an old cruiser of 
about 1000 tons, a small gunboat of 322 tons, 
and 4 large motor boats 

Sarawak. The naval force consists of 3 gun- 
boats of 118 to 300 tons and a small yacht. 

Siam. The navy of Siam consisted in 1915 
of 1 cruiser of 3000 tons (used as a royal 
yacht), 4 gunboats of about 500 tons, 3 
destroyers, 3 torpedo boats, and a large number 
of river gunboats, paddle yachts, dispatch 
boats, etc. Many are of fair size, but nearly 
all the craft are old and some are useless 

Spain. The navy of Spain received a serious 
setback in the Spanish-Amencan War, about 
half the fleet being lost During 1901 the navy 
was reorganized and it was proposed to con- 
struct a new and powerful fleet, but the matter 
was delayed for some years Finally in 1908 
the following programme was voted by the 
Cortes* 3 battleships of 16,000 tons, 3 destroyers 
of 350 tons, 3 submarines of 300 tons, 24 torpedo 
boats of 180 tons, 4 gunlioats of 800 tons, 3 
fish-guard vessels of 167 tons. All these except 
the submarines were under construction before 
the end of 1913, and all were completed by 1916. 
In 1913 a second programme was presented to 
the Cortes and approved in the spring of 1914 
It provided for 3 battleships of 21,000 tons, 2 
scout’cruisers of 3000 tons and 28 knots’ speed, 
6 destroyers of 700 tons, and 8 submarines of 
400 tons It was proposed to follow this in 
about five years by a third programme, which 
would bring the number of battleships to 9 in 
1926, with a corresponding number of other 
vessels. The naval bill of 1908 also provided 
for the reconstruction of the dockyards at Ferrol 
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and Cartagena- This was done, and all the new 
vessels were built at these yards Many old and 
valueless ships w(*re sold or broken up and the 
inetfective expenses of the service largely re- 
duced. The navy is presided over by the Min- 
ister of Marine, formerly always a naval ollicer, 
now occasionally a civilian He is assisted by 
a council of persons, of whom five are officers 
of the navy, one is a senator, one a deputy of 
the Cortes, one an inspector general of en«- 
ncers, and one a field marshal of artillery The 
central administration consisted of • ( 1 ) sec- 

tion of pfrrsonnelj (2) section of equipment; 
(3) section of navigation and maritime in- 
dustries; (4) section of naval construction; 
(5) section of naval ordnance; (6) section of 
accounts; (7) section of administrative affairs 
The recent leorganization was reported to have 
made some changes, but the final plans were re- 
ported as not settled in 1915 The principal 
dockyards arc' at F(‘rrol, Cartagena, Cadiz (La 
(jarraca), and Bilbao. The ordnance is made 
at TTubia (army gun factory) Theie are, 111 
addition, seveial naval stations and supply de- 
pots The royal naval school is located on the 
Lcpanto (old protected ciuiscr of 4800 tons) 
and the istuiias (old wooden cruiser of 1575 
tons) All executive officers are required to 
pass through the school, the course is three 
years, after which the cadets serve as midship- 
men for further mstiuction. The fleet in May, 
1915, consisted of the following* 3 battleships 
of 15,400 tons (1 not quite finished), 1 liattleship 
of 21,000 tons (building commenced), 1 old 
battleship of 9740 tons (launched 1887, rebuilt 
1899), 3 armored ciuisers (2 of 6900 tons, 1 of 
9900 tons), 1 protected cruiser of 5800 tons, 

2 small eruiseis (1920 and 2100 tons), 12 gun- 
boats (600 to 1137 tons), 5 small gunboats 
(less than 300 tons), 7 destroyers (370 to 400 
tons), several other destroyers building, 29 
torpedo boats, several scliool ships, training 
ships, fish-guard vessels, and station hulks. 

Sweden. The navy of Sweden was consider- 
ably increased after 1880, and the Great Kuro- 
pean War caused further additions The navy 
IS presided over by a Miiiistei of Marine, witli 
headquarters at Stockholm , the Mmistei is 
sometimes a naval ofliccr, at others a civilian. 
The department consists of four bureaus, viz., 
(a) cabinet of the Minister; (i>) bureau of 
personnel; (c) naval staff, (d) bureau of 
material. The school for executive officers 
(theie are no marine engineer officers in the 
navy) is located at Stockholm, the full course 
18 SIX years There are two dockyards, one at 
Stockholm and om* at Karlskrona. The fleet 
consisted in 1915 of 1 small battleship of 6690 
tons, nearly completed, and 4 of about 7000 
tons which had been laid down; 1 of 4200 tons, 

4 of 3600 tons, 4 of 3400 tons, 3 of 3200 tons; 

3 monitors of 1500 tons; 7 small monitors of 
453 tons, old but recently rebuilt. 1 old monitor 
of 1550 tons, 1 armoied cruiser of 4035 tons; 

5 torpedo gunboats of 787 tons, 9 destroyers; 
53 torpedo boats; 9 submarines, 4 mine layers; 
1 royal yacht; 1 hospital ship, 1 submarine 
depot vessel, 1 ice breaker; also old cruisers, 
gunboats, and hulks serving as training vessels, 
torpedo and gunnery school ships, repair ship, 
etc In 1914, before the outbreak of war, the 
Swedish Parliament approved a naval pro- 
gramme. This provided in 20 years 7 coast- 
defense vessels, 18 destroyers, 1 mine layer. 
Tile war caused 4 coast defenders to be com- 


menced at once. They were all building m 
private establishmeiits in Sweden. The budget 
for 1915 was $8,427,345. 

Turkey. In 1870 the navy reached the cliiiiAx 
of its strength — at least as regards material — 
and Turkey was distinctly one of tlie great 
naval powers. TTie reduction of revenue and 
governmental disturbances caused by the Turko- 
Kussian War of 1877-78 caused Turkey to let 
her navy deteriorate until it was wholly in- 
effective for purposes of war. After 1878 the 
government made spasmodic efforts to reorgan- 
ize the personnel and relit or add to the ma- 
terial, but nothing permanent was achieved. In 
1902-07 several of the old ships were rebuilt. In 
1910 two old 10,000-ton battleships were pur- 
ehased from Germany and a new one ordered in 
England. In 1913 a Brazilian battleship under 
construction was purchased, and in the early 
part of the Great European War the German 
battle cruiser Goehen and the German light 
ciuiser Breslau were sold to Turkey, but re- 
tained much of their German personnel. At 
the same time Great Britain seized the two 
Turkish battleships which were building in Eng- 
land and converted them to her own use. Some 
destroyers were ordered in France early in 1914, 
but it 18 not certain that work was actually 
begun on them The navy is presided over by a 
Minister of Marine appointed by the Sultan. 
The navy departmcnit is divided into four 
bureaus, viz • (1) personnel; (2) material; (3) 
construction, (4) medicine and hygiene. The 
only important dockyard is at Constantinople, 
This is a large and well-planned establishment, 
but it has not been kept in order, and much of 
the machineiy and fittings is useless The per- 
sonnel of the fleet is extremely variable in 
numbers In 1910 it consisted of 6 vice ad- 
mirals and 10 rear admirals with the rank of 
pasha, 100 captains and 25 commanders of 
superior giade, 50 commanders of inferior 
grade, and about 275 lieutenant commanders — 
all with rank of bey; about 275 lieutenants and 
200 sublieutenants with the rank of effendi 
The enlisted force varied from 2500 to 20,000, 
usually about 6000 since the pui chase of the 
German battleships For many years the larger 
vessels swung around their buoys in the Golden 
Horn without men enough on board to move 
them or to give their guns, hulls, or machinery 
adequate care. In 1914, at tlie time Turkey 
threw in her lot witli the German-Austrian al- 
liance, exclusive of the Goehen and Breslau her 
navy consisted of the following 2 battleships 
of 10,000 tons, 1 old-type battleship (launched 
1874, rebuilt 1903) of 9120 tons, 1 coast-de- 
fense vessel of 2400 tons (1869, rebuilt 1907), 
2 cruisers of 3830 tons, 3 gunboats of about 800 
tons, 8 gunboats of 500 tons and many smaller 
ones, 6 large transports, 10 destroyers, 10 com- 
paratively new torpedo boats and many old 
ones — few in condition to be used. 

United States. The navy is fully described 
under United States, Navy. 

Uruguay. The navy of Uruguay consisted in 
1915 of the scout cruiser Uruguay of 1132 tons, 
2 gunboats of 380 tons, 1 of 668 tons, 2 trans- 
ports of 400 and 260 tons, and a number of 
small steamers. 

Venezuela. The navy of Venezuela consisted 
in 1915 of a small cruiser of 1125 tons 
(launched in 1886), a torpedo gunboat of 671 
tons (1891), a gunboat of 200 tons (1895), a 
torpedo boat of 100 tons (1887), an armed 
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NUMBER AND DISPLACEMENT OF VESSELS OF DIFFERENT CLASSES 

BUILT AKD BUILDINQ FOB THE PRINCIPAL NAVAL POWERS, JULY 1, 1915 


TYPE 

UNITED STATES 


GREAT 

BRITAIN 

Bmlt 


Built 

Building 

No 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

Battleships of dreadnought t>'pe 

10 

221,650 

9 

277,800 

28 

641, .350 

9 

244,600 

Older battleships 

20 

278,795 



35 

518,300 



Battle cruisers 





10 

217,800 



Coast-defense vessels 

4 

12,940 



3 

3,600 



Armored ermsers 

15 

187,315 



29 

348,370 



Fast cruisers and scouts (23 knots or faster) 

3 

11,250 



40 

165,730 

8 

31,200 

Other cruisers 

8 

26,100 



33 

194,510 



Destroyers 

51 

35,045 

17 

18,580 

185 

149,348 

25 

33,600 

Torpedo boats 

19 

3,365 



49 

30,362 



Submarines 

39 


20 


90 

41,587 

40 

52,000 

Total 

169 

770,460 

4(> 

296,380 

502 

2,310,957 

82 

361,300 


Total, built and building — United States Ships, 215, Tonnage, 1,072,810 Great Britain Ships, 584, Tonnage, 2,672,257 


TYPE 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

Bmlt 

Building 

Built 

Bmldmg 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

Battleships of dreadnought t 3 ^pe 

17 

391,033 

3 

88,000 

10 

200,552 

12 

312,084 

Older battleships 

20 

243,055 



10 

1.30,658 



Battle ermsers 

5 

120,540 

2 

50,000 





Coast-defense vessels 

1 

4,084 




19,530 



Armored ermsers 

4 

37,537 



17 

179,359 



Fast ermsers and scouts (23 knots or faster) 

14 

54,930 

6 

30,616 



3 

19,600 

Other cruisers 

13 

62,134 



8 

42,252 



Destroyers 

139 

74,520 

15 

15,800 

87 

42,229 



Torpedo boats 





132 

13,144 



Submarines 

64 

46,840 

30 

18,000 

76 

34,578 

18 

17,700 

Total 

277 

1,024,673 

56 

208,416 

342 

662,302 

33 

349,284 


Total, built and building — Germany Ships, 333, Tonnage, 1,233,089 France Ships, 375 , Tonnage, 1,011,586 


TYPE 

JAPAN 

RUSSIA 

Built 

Building 

Built 

Bmldmg 

No. 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No 

Ton.s 

No 

Tons 

Battleships of dreadnought type 

2 

41,600 

4 

125,200 

5 

114,500 

2 

45,000 

Older battleships 

12 

181,494 



8 

108,458 



Battle cruisers 

2 

65,000 

2 

55,000 



4 

130,000 

Coast-defense vessels 

2 

8,2.52 







Armored ermsers 

13 

138,483 



5 

56,155 



Fast ermsers and scouts (23 knots or faster) 

6 

26,800 



5 

32.605 

6 

42,610 

Other ormsers 

9 

32,788 



2 

13,462 



Destroyers 

49 

20,107 

2 

1,676 

101 

47,848 

34 

42,564 

Torpedo boats 

25 

2,717 



13 

2,012 



Submannes 

13 

2,672 

2 

1,200 

35 

9,000 

14 

10,784 

Total 

133 

509,913 

10 j 

183,070 

174 

384,040 

GO 

270,858 


Total, built and building — .Tapan Ships, 143, Tonnage, 092,089 Russia Ships, 231, Tonnage, 654,898 


TYPE 

ITALY 

\ TTHTRIA-HUNO ^ry 


Building 

Built 

Bmldmg 

Ei 


No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

No 

Tons 

Battleships of dreadnought type 

6 

130,646 

4 

112,000 

4 

80,040 

4 

98,000 

Older battleships 

8 

96,100 



6 

74,613 



Battle cruisers . . 









Coast-defense vessels 





6 

41,700 



Armored cruisers 

9 

74,020 



2 

13,386 



Fast ermsers and scouts (23 knots or faster) 

5 

12,918 

1 


4 

13,336 

3 

14,400 

Other cruisers 

2 

6,240 

2 

6,120 

1 

3,937 



Destroyers 

41 

20,207 

16 

16,803 

19 

9,952 

6 

4,800 

Torpedo boats 

70 

11,866 



69 

13,495 



Submarines 

23 

7,500 

10 

9,842 

11 

5,312 

1 

1,070 

Total 

164 

369,487 

33 

148,765 

122 

255,770 

14 

118,270 


Total, built and building — Italy Ships, 197, Tonnage, 508,252 Austria-Hungary. Ships, 136, Tonnage, 374,040 


Note — No vessels are included in the foregoing table which are over 20 years old, unless they have been rebuilt within 
10 vears The lists for each nation are correcteo for all vessels lost, sunk, destroyed, captured, etc,, up to July 1, 1916. 
Vessels which could, on that date, be completed in three months, are entered as bmlt. 
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yacht of 568 tons (1884), a tu^f, a small trans- 
port of 740 tons, and some small craft. 

Bibliography. For ancient history, consult: 
Auguste Jal, ArcMologw navaJe (2 vols., Paris, 
1840) ; G. B. Depping, Histoire des expeditions 
mantimes des Normands (2 vols., ib., 1844) ; E. 
Bouet Willaumez, BatmUes de terre et de mer 
(ib., 1855) ; F. J Chabas, Etudes sur VantiquitS 
hxstorvque (ib, 1873); F, A Parker, Fleets of 
the World: The Galley Period (New York, 
1876) ; Corrazzini, Btoria della marina imhtare 
antica (Leghorn, 1882) ; also the histories of 
Gibbon, Hume, Pawlinson, Hallam, Herodotus, 
etc. For modern naval history and develop- 
ment: A. T. Mahan, Influence of Hea Poucr upon 
History, 1660-1783 (London, 1890), and other 
works by tlie same author; also Hans Busk, 
Navies of the World (London, 1859) ; J. F. 
Cooper, History of the Nary of the United 
States (New York, 1866); E. W Very, Navies 
of the World (ib., 1880) , J. W. King, Warships 
and Names of the World (2d ed., Boston, 
1881 ) , Brassey, British Navy, vol. i in par- 
ticular (Portsmouth, 1885) , H P G. Buchard, 
Marines ^trang^res (Paris, 1891) ; H. W. Wil- 
son, Ironclads in Action (2 vols., Boston, 
1897) ; W. L Clowes, The Royal Navy (London, 
1897-1903) , E S Macltiy, History of the 
United States Navy (3 vols., New York, 1902) ; 
annual volumes of the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, United States Navy, 1885-1902. For 
very recent naval ail’airs, consult issues of 
Proceedings of the United States Naval Insti- 
tute (Annapolis, bimonthly) , Rivista Marittima 
(Rome, monthly) , Journal of the Royal United 
Beimce Institution (London, monthly) , Le 
Yacht (Paris, weekly) , Nauticus (Berlin, an- 
nually) , Naval Innual (London, annually) ; 
Naval Pocket Book (ib., annually) , Almanack 
fur die K. und K. Knegsmaiine (Pola, Austria, 
annually ) . 

See Navy uridei the head of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Russia, United Kingdom 
OF Great Britain and Ireland, and United 
States. Also, Armor Plate; BATTi.Esnir, 
Galley, Guns, Naval, Navai. Academy, 
Naval Apprentice, Naval College of Can- 
ada; Naval Schools of Instruction, Ship 
AND Shipping, Ship, Armored, Shipbuilding, 
Torpedo Boat (includes submarine boats and 
destroyers) , Signals, Marine, Tactics, Naval, 
War in Europe 

NAVIGABLE RIVER. See Rivers, Navi- 
gable. 

NAVIGA'TION ( l.^t. navigatio, a sailing, 
from navigaie, to sail, from navis, ship + ager'e, 
to lead) In a broad sense, all means whereby 
the ship IS made to proceed from place to place, 
but, in a more technical sense, onlv those means 
whereby the course of the vessel is directed or 
ascertained. 

history of navigation 

The early history of navigation is wrapped in 
obscurity. The Egyptians had vessels large 
enough to be called ships about 3000 years bc. 
and perhaps long before this. The Chinese also 
built ships at a very early date. The appliances 
for navigating these vessels must have been few 
and rude, and a voyage of a few hundred miles 
was regarded as a great undertaking. Consider- 
ing the difficulties under which they labored, the 
voyages of the Phoenicians must be regarded as 
daring ventures They spread their merchant 


fleets throughout the Mediterranean, navigated 
Solomon’s squadrons to the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Ocean, and planted colonies everywhere 

Principal among these colonies was Carthage 
The Carthaginian fleets passed the Pillars of 
Hercules and, with no better guide than the 
stars, are believed to have sailed northward to 
the British Isles and southward for some dis- 
tance along the west coast of Africa. In 611 n.c 
a Phoenician expedition fitted out by Pharaoh 
Neeho started to circumnavigate Africa, a feat 
which is said to have been actually accomplished 
From the eighth to the fourth century B.c. the 
(Jreek states gradually developed the art of 
navigation, and at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War the Athenians appear to have been skillful 
tacticians, capable of concerted manoeuvres. In 
the fourth century B c. Alexander the Great 
de 8 tro 3 'ed the power of Tyre, transferring its 
commerce to Alexandria, which became the 
centre of trade for the ancient world. Rome 
wrested from Carthage its naval power and 
diverted its vast trade to the Italian sailors. 

During all this period the average size of the 
vessels had been continually increasing For 
propelling war vessels and boats in the coasting 
trade, oars were chiefly used, though nearly all 
vessels possessed sails, but for long commercial 
voyages, sails were necessarily the main reliance, 
and some knowledge was early possessed of beat- 
ing to windward against adverse breezes Speed, 
however, was not ordinarily attained, as a voy- 
age from the Levant to Italy or Carthage was 
often the work of a season During the time of 
the Roman Empire no great progress seems to 
have been made except in the size of the vessels, 
but regular fleets were maintained, both in the 
Mediterranean and on the Atlantic coast of 
Gaul, for the prot(‘Ction of commerce 

The barbarian nations of the North developed 
the art of navigation in their own way The 
Saxons, Jute, Danes, and Norsemen began to 
roam the (^cean in every direction, in small ves- 
sels tlie> trusted more to the winds than to oars 
and, sailing singly, gradually acquired that har- 
dihood and daring which ultimately rendered 
them masters of the sea The Danes and Norse- 
men extended their voyages to Iceland, Green- 
land, and Newfoundland, while they first ravaged 
and then colonized the coasts of Britain, France, 
and Sicily 

In the Middle Ages the Venetians, the Gen- 
oese, and the Pisans became the carriers of the 
Mediterranean Sea Their merchants traded to 
the farthest Indies, and their markets became 
the exchanges for the produce of the world. 
Their constant riyalnes gave occasion for the 
growth of naval tactics. So rich a commerce 
tempted piracy, and the Mohammedan corsairs 
spread over the Mediterranean and, passing 
through tlie Straits of Gibraltar, ravaged the 
Atlantic coast 

The mariner’s compass (qv.) came into quite 
general use in the thirteenth century and ren- 
dered the seaman independent of the sun and 
stars, so far as simple steering was concerned. 
The variation of the compass from true north 
seems to have been observed as early as 1269, 
but it was not until the voyages of Columbus 
that much attention was paid to it 

The works of Claudius Ptolemy (q.v), al- 
though forgotten in Europe, were known to the 
Eastern world and were held in high estimation 
by the Mohammedan scientists and philosophers. 
As the Arabs, Saracens, and Moors possessed 
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charts of much value, it is possible that they 
were based Upon Ptolemy’s maps or improved 
by a knowledge of them. Very early in the 
Middle Ages, perhaps before 1000 a.d., small 
books of sailing directions (called portolaiii or 
pilots) were compiled, and one or more charts 
included in them. These charts were covered 
with lines radiating from important seaports, 
or from other points on land or in the water, 
and showed the direction of different points from 
each other. On board ship the courses were at 
first ascertained from the sun, moon, and stars, 
but the introduction of the compass caused the 
portolani charts to be much improved and fur- 
ther developed One of the oldest existing charts 
of this kind is the so-called Pisan chart, which 
belongs probably to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, it covers the whole of the Mediterra- 
nean The eailiest portolani chart of which 
the exact date is known appears to be that of 
Pietro Vesconte (1311). These charts are all 
plane and are chiefiy of. the Mediterranean, 
though some which appeared in the fourteenth 
century show the Azores, the Canaries, and the 
coast of Africa as far as Cape Bojador. 

The translation and dissemination of Ptol- 
emy’s works in the fifteenth ccmtuiy caused a 
gieat improvement in maps and cliarts, and the 
subsequent labors of Mercator (q.v.) and others 
brought them to a very satisfactory state, con- 
sidering the lack of exact geographical informa- 
tion. Mercator’s projection was a great advance 
in navigation, for it enabled a ship’s course (by 
compass) to be laid down as a stiaight line on 
the chart Edwaid Wright, who published in 
1699 a work entitled Cei'tain Errors in Naviga- 
tion Detected and Corrected^ gives a complete 
exposition of the proper mctiiod of constructing 
a Mercator's projection (see Map), together 
with other information of value 

In the early days of seagoing, vessels followed 
the coast in good weather and kept away from 
it in bad. The only navigating instruments 
were the sounding pole or a weight at the end 
of a line (see Sound, Sounding), and the mod- 
erate depths which could be measuied by these 
means caused the depth of the sea to be greatly 
exaggerated in the popular mind. After a time 
some form of sundial was used for steering 
courses in the daytime, and the coast was not 
followed so closely At night a star, especially 
the polestar, was used when possible. Deeji-sea 
navigation made a great advance in the fifteenth 
century through the work and assistance of 
Prince Henry of Portugal (called the Navigator), 
whose voyages and in\estigations were carried 
on between 1415 and 1460 He improved the ex- 
isting charts, began the development of naviga- 
tion as a science, and the encouragement he ex- 
tended caused the invention of many nautical 
instruments and the compilation of numerous 
nautical tables 

Means of measuring the altitude of heavenly 
bodies are very old, but they were not much used 
at sea until after voyages beyond the limits of 
the Mediterranean became common The first 
practicable instrument for sea observation was 
the cross-staff. The date of its invention is un- 
known. It is described in the first edition 
(1496) of the Margant^ Phtlosophica, but it 
was then an old instrument of which the use by 
seamen was beginning to be common. Columbus 
is said to have used a cross-staff on his first 
voyage. It was emploved for the determination 
of “latitude and, after t\ie preparation of suitable 
tables, for the determination of longitude by 


measuring the distance between a fixed star and 
the moon. The astrolabe ( q v. ) , a more cumber- 
some instrument, was adapted to nautical uses 
by suspending it from a small ring, and it be- 
came widely used by mariners. Dfaz, Vasco da 
Gama, and Columbus are said to have used it. 
From the cross-staff and astrolabe were devel- 
oped the forestaff, backstaff, double quadrant, 
and sextant (q.v.) 

In 1630 Gemma Frisius, of Louvain, suggt'sted 
the use of watches, in conjunction with instru- 
mental observation, for the determination of 
longitude, but the lack of good timekeepers 
greatly hampeicd the method The importance 
of improving them was more and more appre- 
ciated as time went on, but it was not until 1765 
that Harrison was awarded £10,000 by the Brit- 
ish government for his improvement (tempera- 
ture compensation) of the clironometer This 
w'as found to be so satisfactory that a second 
award of £10,000 was made to him 

According to Pedro Nfinez the captains and 
navigators of Prince Henry the Navigator were 
well instructed in mathematics, gt*ometry, and 
the care of instruments. It is therefore prob- 
able that the astronomers and scientists em- 
ployed as instructors by the Prince prc'pared 
works upon navigatiqii, but none are known to 
exist. In 1530 Gemma Frisius wrote upon as- 
tronomy, cosmogony, and the use of tlie globes. 
In 1537 Pedro NCinez (Nonius), cosmographer 
to the King of Portugal, published a work which 
discussed vaiious problems in astronomy, charts, 
and in certain fields of navigation But the 
earliest treatise devot(‘d specially to naviga- 
tion was that of I’edro di* Mi'dina, published at 
Valladolid in 1545 This was followed in 1556 
by Tho Art of No/ingainm by Martin Cortes, pub- 
lished at Seville In 1503 John Davis published 
The teaman's Peercts, in which he described 
traverse and great-circle sailings Early in the 
seventeenth century arithmetical calculation of 
navigational problems replaced instrumental 
solution About 1620 trigonometry was applied 
to navigation, and this was closely followed by 
logarithmic tables. During the next hundred 
years timekeepers were greatly improved, and 
navigation tables and formulas considerably 
improved and extended The invention of the 
sextant (qv) in 1731 and Harrison’s chronom- 
eter in 1765 gave to observations an approxima- 
tion to exactitude they had not previously 
possessed 

Among the developments of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were the Thomson dry compass, the Kitehie 
liquid compass, the patent log, compensation for 
deviation of the magnetic compass, the great- 
circle chart, Sumner's line of position, improve- 
ments in charts, navigation and astronomical 
tables, and in methods of computation, and a 
vastly improved knowledge of storms, wlii^ch has 
taught how to avoid them when possible And to 
minimize their danger when avoidance is im- 
possible The great improvement of the twenti- 
eth century is the gyroscopic compass (See 
Compass ) Steam and other forma of power 
propulsion have added much to the ease and 
safety of navigation, while the increased num- 
ber of vessels has detracted something from the 
safety. The most serious enemies of the navi- 
gator of the present day are fogs and inegular 
currents. 

MODERN ART OF NAVIGATION 

In the merchant service vessels are in charge 
of a pilot when going in or out of port Naval 
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veeselB take pilots only under special circum- 
stances which require the local knowledge of a 
pilot. Upon getting under way leadsmen are 
stationed ready to take soundings. The ship is 
kept in the cliannel by observing beacons, buoys, 
landmarks, ranges, lighthouses, etc. If the water 
is shoal, soundings are taken at regular inter- 
vals. For convenience in navigating certain 
channels at night lighthouses and lighted bea- 
cons or buoys are placed in suitable locations. 
In some channels ranges are established, i.e., 
two objects (at night two lights) are located 
on a prolongation of the axis of the channel so 
that by steering in a manner to keep them in 
line the ship is kept in deep water. 

Upon reaching the open sea the pilot (if one 
is taken) is discliarged The position of the 
vessel 18 tlien ascertained by compass bearings 
or other means, and the place so determined is 
the point of departure. The course is then laid 
for the next port or for a point on the most 
available route. 

The further navigation of the vi'ssel is effected 
by means of: (a) compass bearings, or horizon- 
tal angles, if proceeding along the coast and 
the land is in plain sight; (h) observations of 
the heavenly bodies, (c) dead reckoning, (d) 
soundings (see Sound, Bounding) so long as 
the depth is less than 100 fathoms. Dead reck- 
oning IS used when land is not in sight and when 
the is so covered with clouds as to make 
astronomical observations impossible ; also to 
compute the short distances between observa- 
tions. (Bee Sailings.) To determine the 
ship’s exact position by soundings alone is 
always difficult and at times impossible, but 
they usually suffice to keep the vessel out of 
danger By taking a large number of soundings 
and spacing them at the proper intervals on the 
edge of a slip of paper, a close approximation to 
the position may be obtained by moving the 
slip until all soundings on it agree closely with 
corresponding ones on the chart 

When sailing along a coast, the exact position 
of the ship may be found by reference to any 
obiects on shore which can be identified and are 
marked on the chart If three objects can be 
seen and the angles between them are over 30®, 
these are measured, and the position determined 
by a three-arined protractor or station pointei 
If only two are visible, compass bearings of both, 
if laid down on the chart, deteimine tlie position 
by their intersection ; or one bearing and the 
angle between the two may be taken. With one 
object, bearings at different times must be taken, 
and the distance run by log between the times 
of observation noted. Lines parallel to the 
course are then drawn across the bearing lines 
on the chart. The one on which the intercepted 
distance is correct is that on which the ship has 
sailed. Its intersections with the bearing lines 
are the positions of the ship at the times of ob- 
servation A very common practice is to note 
the time and reading of the patent log when an 
obj'ect bears 45® forward of the beam and when 
abeam. The distance run between the observa- 
tions is the distance of the ship from the object 
when it is abeam. 

When out of sight of land, positions are de- 
termined by observations of heavenly bodies. 
The sun is more useful, but the moon, planets, 
and stars are observed when the horizon can be 
clearly seen The latitude is most accurately 
determined when the body is on the meridian 
bears north or south), and the longitude 


when it bears east or west. The altitude of a 
heavenly body above the horizon is measured by 
means of a sextant. In the case of the sun the 
observed altitude must be corrected for semi- 
diameter (to get the altitude of the sun’s 
centre), for parallax (to reduce the observation 
to the centre of the earth), for refraction (to 
allow for bending of the light ray), and for dip 
of the horizon (to get the correct angle above a 
horizontal plane). In the case of a star or 
planet parallax and semidiameter are inappre- 
ciable See Latitude and Longitude. 

Observations for Latitude. The simplest 
method of obtaining the latitude is by observ- 
ing the meridian altitude In Fig 1 OP'QPM is 
a section of the earth through the plane of the 
meridian of M, the point of observation; PCP* 
is the polar axis , OCQ is the plane of the equa- 
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tor; 8 is the object observed; HH' is the plane 
of the horizon ; (PM is parallel to OCQ , Z is the 
zenith; AM is parallel to PCl^, Tlien the angle 
8MH {=:h) is the altitude of the body, 8MO' 
(=d) 18 its declination from the equator; 

O'MZ ( == // = OCM ) 18 the latitude of M , and 
ZMH = 1)0®; therefore L = OCM = O'MZ = 
90® — (h - d) = 90® - -f 

Therefore, if we add the declination (taken 
from the table in the Nautical Almanac) of the 
body to 90® and subtract the corrected altitude 
from the sum, we get the correct latitude. To 
make sure tliat the altitude used is the meridian 
altitude, the observer begins to measure it a 
little before noon. It increases steadily to a 
maximum and then decreases As soon as the 
decrease begins the maximum is known to be 
the meridian altitude If cloudy about noon 
and there is danger of not getting the meridian 
altitude, the times of the other altitudes are 
observed. The one nearest to apparent noon is 
taken, and this may be corrected from the tables 
so as to give the proper meridian altitude. If 
no altitude within 13 minutes of noon can be 
obtained, a spherical triangle must be solved, 
the method being somewhat similar to that used 
in determining longitude. 

Observations for Longitude. The longitude 
of a place is its angular distance from the prime 
meridian. In most countries Greenwich is taken 
as the prime meridian for various reasons. Since 
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the difference in time (expressed in hours) be- 
tween two places is one-lifteenth the difference 
in longitude (expressed in degrees), if we know 
the local time and the Greenwich time, we can 
get the longitude of the place of observation. 
Greenwich time is obtained from the chronom- 
eter. It may not show the exact Greenwich 
time, but its error and rate of gam or loss are 
known, having been determined in port or by the 
wireless time signals that are sent out daily. 
Any heavenly body may be used for longitude 
observations In Fig. 2 the projection is made 
on the plane of the horizon of the place of obser- 



vation, 0^ P is the nearest pole, S is the sun or 
other body, QE is the equator; is the 

altitude, SD = d is the declination from the 
equator, t is the hour angle from the meridian, 
P/Si = p is the polar distance, and p = PE = 
PD — 8D = 00° — d, 08 is the zenith distance, 
and 08 — OH — 8H = 90° ~ ; OQ is the lati- 

tude of 0, and OP = PQ - OQ = 90° - L By 
trigonometry we have 

sin‘‘%t = sec L cosec p cos s sin {s — h), 
in which 6’ = + P •+• P ) • 

If the sun is west of the meridian, t is the 
local apparent time , if east of the meridian, the 
local apparent time is 12 hours minus t To 
the local apparent time apply the equation of 
time (qv ), and the result is the local mean 
time The difference between this and the 
Greenwich mean time (derived from the chro- 
nometer) gives the longitude in time, multiply- 
ing by 15 gives the longitude in arc. If the 
moon, a planet, or a star is used for observa- 
tion, t is the liour angle of the body from the 
meridian. Add to this the right ascension (from 
the Nautical itmanac) to get the local sidereal 
time and apply the reduction (from the Nauti- 
cal Almanac) to obtain the local mean time. 
Then proceed as before 

Sumner Method. When a heavenly body is 
in the zenith, its altitude is 90°. At points 10° 
away in all directions the altitude is 80° Such 
points arc located on a circle with the zenithal 
point as a centre So for any given altitude h 
of a heavenly body there is a circle on the earth 
at all points of which the altitude is h. If the 
equation which has been given for the determina- 
tion of time (and longitude) is solved with two 
different values of the latitude (L), it will give 
two points on the circle corresponding to the ob- 
served altitude. Since this circle is large (pro- 
vided the altitude is fiol near 90°), if the dif- 
ference in latitude of the two points is 30 miles 
or less, a line joining them practically forms 
part of the circle. When the correct latitude is 
obtained, the point of this line which has the 
true latitude is the correct position in both lati- 


tude and longitude. If two heavenly bodies are 
observed which bear 30° or more from each 
other, two Sumner lines are obtained, and their 
intersection is the correct position If practi- 
cable, the two bodies should bear at right angles 
from each other in order to reduce the probable 
error. 

Saint-Hilaire Method. In this the position 
of the ship is estimated and the corresponding 
altitude computed. The altitude and azimuth of 
the sun are obtained by observation The two 
altitudes are compared, and the assumed posi- 
tion 18 moved tlie distance, in the direction of 
the azimuth, corre8])onding to the error of the 
altitude at the assumed position. If a Sum- 
ner’s line is desired, it is drawn through the 
corrected position perpendicular to the direction 
of the sun’s bearing. 

Laying the Course. In laying the course the 
navigator must take into consideration the ocean 
currents, prevailing winds, rocks, shoals, fog, 
storms, etc The ocean pilot charts (see Pilot 
Chart) show the currents, probable direction 
and force of winds, areas of probable fog, areas 
in which icebergs may be expected, the most 
practicable routes for vessels to follow between 
certain ports or when crossing certain seas or 
oceans, and the tracks of the cyclonic storms. 
Further information is obtained from books 
called Ocean Pilots or Sailing Directions Areas 
of probable ice and fog should be avoided as far 
as practicable, and the course should be laid 
to avoid heavy winds and cyclonic storms This 
18 not always possible, but the study and inve'^- 
tigation of these storms (see Metoorology, Ma- 
rine Meteorology) made in the last 75 years 
have led to the discovery of means of escaping 
their moat serious dangers or of greatly re- 
ducing them 
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Much information in regard to navigation is 
contained in the following articles: Almanac; 
Astronomy , Collisions of Vesset.s , Compass ; 
Dead Reckoning; Fog Signals, Helm, Lati- 
tude AND Longitude, Lead, Sounding, Log; 
Log Book; Meteorology; Rules of the Road; 
Safety at Sea; Sailings; Seamanship; Sex- 
tant; Sound, Sounding; Steering, Storm; 
Tacking and Wearing 

NAVIGATION, Aerial, Law of The law 
governing the use of the air spaces by persons 
operating balloons and other air craft, and the 
rights and obligations of such persons with re- 
spect to the soil or territory over which they 
operate The law of the airship comprehends, 
therefore, questions of public as well as of pri- 
vate right and rules of municipal or domestic 
as well as of international law When aerial 
navigation was still m its infancy, it had al- 
ready produced a considerable legal literature. 
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This was, in the absence of concrete cases, largely 
abstract and speculative in character, dealing 
not so much with the actual rights of user of air 
space and actual liability for injuries sustained 
as with the principles on which the law of the 
subject might be expected to develop in the 
future 'lima, m the field of public law the 
light of a state to exercise sovereignty in the 
air space over the national territory was un- 
questioned, but whether this sovereignty was 
based on actual ownership of the air space, 
wliether it was unlimited in extent or restricted 
to a definite or indefinite zone, whether, if re- 
stricted, it was limited to a fixed altitude or 
to the range of a cannon shot, whether it was 
absolute or sub]ect to an easement of use by 
foreign aviators — these were questions much de- 
bated and as to which no agreement was reached 

The same differences of opinion developed with 
regard to the rights of owners of the land under- 
lying the air space in pnvate law. It was con- 
ceded that such a proprietor owns the air space 
above his land, but whether, according to the 
maxim of the Roman and the common law, he 
owned all the way up, usque ad occlum, or only 
so far as was necessary to protect him in his 
use and enjoyment of the surface of his land, 
was still in dispute. Even in our legal system 
it was, to say the least, doubtful whether a 
person llying a kite or operating an aeroplane 
at a considerable height above my land would 
be held liable in trespass, tlmugh he would cer- 
tainly be liable as for a nuisance for any injury 
to my house or trees or garden resulting from 
his acts So far as this branch of aerial law was 
concerned, the following points might be con- 
sidered settled: 

1. The aviator is liable in trespass for land- 
ing, whether negligently or by design, on my 
land. 

2 In such a case he is liable not only for the 
damages directly caused by his trespass, but 
also for those indirectly resulting therefrom, as 
through the gathering of a crowd attracted by 
his descent 

3 He 18 liable in trespass for sailing close 
to the ground 01 to th(‘ buildings thereon 

4. He is liable in tienjiass if he throws any- 
thing, such as sandbags, bottles, or otlier articles, 
on the land 

5 Apart from any trespass on land he is liable 
for any injury resulting from his negligence to 
any f)ne. 

6 H(‘ IS probably liable in England and the 
United States foi any injury caused by him, 
even though not due to negligence on his pait — 
this because of the danger to the general pulilic 
which the practice of aviation involves Several 
of tbe European codes have laid down the lule 
that injury done without fault results in no lia- 
bility, but the contraiy rule was laid down in 
the draft code prepared by the American Bar 
Association (1910). This bill (not enacted into 
law in 1915) also piovided for the licensing of 
air men by the Htut(‘. No rules having been 
adopted goveiniiig collisions, salvage, etc., in 
connection with aviation, it w\as, therefore, a 
matter of coniectuie whether the maritime law 
or the law^ goveiiiing vehicles on land, which 
differ on these points, w^ould be applied to air 
{*raft Whether a crime or a tort committed on 
board an airship was punishable in the state 
over whose territory the wrong was done or by 
thct state in which the craft was owned was also 
a question for future determination. 


International law has dealt with several as- 
pects of aviation, especially (1) with the status 
of the aviator scouting or carrying dispatches 
in time of war, (2) with the discharge of pro- 
jectiles and explosives from balloons and aero- 
planes; and (3) with the question whether the 
airship of a belligerent may lawfully cross the 
territory of a neutral power. 

As to the first point, it was contended by Bis- 
marck in the Franco-German War in 1870 that 
balloonists of the enemy who crossed the German 
lines should be executed as spies As a matter 
of fact, however, captured balloonists were 
treated by the Germans as well as by the 
French as prisoners of war, and this practice 
has been adopted as the rule in all cases where 
the aviator has not acted clandestinely or on 
false pretenses. (Hague Conference of 1890, Sec- 
ond Convention, Art. 29.) 

As to the second point, a determined effort 
made by several of the Powers, notably by Bel- 
gium and Great Britain, wholly to prevent the 
use of airships as engines of destruction in time 
of war was defeated by Germany, France, and 
others of the Great Powers A convention pro- 
hibiting ^’the discharge of projectiles and explo- 
sives from balloons or by other new methods of 
a similar nature^’ was adopted by the First 
Hague Conference (1899) for a term of five 
years and was renewed by the Second Conference 
(1907), but as all the great military Powers, 
with the exception of Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungary, refused to sign it, it became a dead 
letter. However, a more restricted proposal of 
the First Conference forbidding the bombard- 
ment of undefended places was adopted by the 
Second Conference and extended so as to in- 
clude aerial operations as follows. “The attack 
or bombardment by whatever mea^is of towns, 
villages, habitations, or buildings which are un- 
defended IS prohibited.’’ (Regulations Respect- 
ing the Laws and Customs of War on Land, 
Alt 25 ) This convention was ratified by all 
the Powers and was, therefore, in full force 
during the European War of 1914 As expressed 
it lent itself to evasion. There was a question 
as to the meaning of the term “undefended.” It 
might mean a town or other place unfortified in 
the old sense of the term, or it might mean a 
place undefended in any way, even by a gun or 
guns intended only as a defense against hostile 
air Cl aft, and in either case it left room for 
doubt wliethei an undefended private residence 
or church 111 a fortified town was covered by the 
terms of the convention. On any construction, 
however, the provision was repeatedly violated 
m the course of the war; wholly undefended 
towns and places, as well as private dwellings, 
railroad stations, and the like in cities like Paris 
and London, which were m the technical sense 
fortified, have suffered from aerial bombardment. 

As to the third point, it seems to be conceded 
that for a belligerent airship to use the air space 
of a neutral state for purposes connected with 
the conduct of a war was a violation of the neu- 
trality of such state On the other hand there 
is no "basis foi the claim that such use of neutral 
territory for purposes of observation made be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities is a violation of 
neutrality. 
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NAVIGATION, Freedom of The right 
which all nations possess of unrestricted passage 
over the high seas While the right is now uni- 
versally admitted, it is only within the past 
century that the (question has become a settled 
one Formerly claims of territorial jurisdiction 
were made over large portions of the ocean, and 
these claims have led to much controversy and 
frequent international disputes. But the ques- 
tion of national control in its present phase is 
reduced to the application of the rule to broad 
arms or recesses of the sea, nariow seas inclosed 
within the territory of a single state, straits 
leading to inland seas, such inland seas and nav- 
igable rivers using in one country and discharg- 
uig through the territory of another. 

Of the first class bays are generally conceded 
to belong to the states to which the embracing 
promontories belong, unless the headlands are 
so far separated as not to permit of effective de- 
fense. Thus, Delaware Bay was in 1792 declared 
to belong exclusively to the United States, and 
a like claim for Chesapeake Bay would hardly be 
contested, although the Bay of Fundy is held 
to be a part of the high seas. 

The straits over which international contro- 
versy has chiefly arisen are those leading into 
the Baltic and Black seas. Denmark claimed 
exclusive control over the former by prescriptive 
right. As early as 1.319 certain prescribed tolls 
were levied upon the Dutch, an attempt to in- 
crease which a century afteiward resulted in 
war. In the seventeenth century England and 
France contracted to pay the same Sound dues 
that the Dutch paid. Tliis continued until about 
1855, when an arrangement was made whereby 
Denmark relinquished her claim to tolls and 
agreed to police properly and protect the pas- 
sage Previous to Russia’s acquisition of the 
northern coast of the Black Sea it was Turkish 
water, but by the Treaty of Adrianople (1829) 
entrance through the straits into the Black Sea 
and navigation thereon were permitted to Russia 
and Powers friendly to bei But according to 
the ancient custom all foreign vessels of war 
had been prohibited from entering the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles, and this inliibition was con- 
tinued under the Treaty ot London (1841) be- 
tween Turkey and the five Powers By the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856 the Black Sea was neu- 
tralized, but in 1871 Russia secured the abroga- 
tion of this provision of the treaty and has the 
right of maintaining her fleets of whatever size 
in the Black Sea Turkey might in time of peace 
lawfully open the straits to her friends, although 
unfriendly to Russia, whenever it might seem 
necessary to provide for her own safety. 

When a navigable river runs between two 
atatee, both are guaranteed its unmolested use, 
woA line jurisdiction is held to run along 


the middle of the stream. But when a river 
rises in the territory of one state and discharges 
through the territory of another, international 
law does not admit the moral claim sometimes 
asserted by the upper state to right of naviga- 
tion to the mouth. Yet nearly all such streams 
flowing through the territory of Christian na- 
tions have now liecen opened by international 
agreement. By the act of the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) declaring fiee the use of certain streams 
separating or traversing the territory of differ- 
ent Powers, the Rhine and Scheldt were opened 
to navigation This act also opened most of the 
other Euiopean rivers, excepting the Danube, 
which by the Treaty of Bucharest and later by 
that of Adrianople ( 1829 ) was made free for com- 
mon commei cial use to Tui key ajnd Russia Later 
by the Treaty of Pans (1856) this also came 
within the application of the concert of the Con- 
gress of Vienna At the close of the Revolution- 
ary W ar Spam held the territory at the mouth of 
the Mississippi and icfused the United States 
outlet to the Gulf of Mexico The Louisiana Terri- 
tory was hiibsequerilly ceded to France, and its 
pui chase by the United States in 1803 disposed 
of the question The St Lawrence was thrown 
open to the United States by the reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854 with Great Britain, which also 
included the reciprocal use of the Upper Lakes 
and the freedom of Lake Michigan to Canadian 
subjects. In South America the freedom of 
the Rfo de la Plata to commerce was guaran- 
tt'ed by a scries of treaties from 1853 to 1859, 
while the Amazon was 111 1867 declared by Brazil 
to be open to all nations The Stikine, Yukon, 
and Poicupme livers of Alaska, rising in British 
territory, were opened to the subjects of England 
and the United States hy the Treaty of Wasliing- 
ton (1871), while the Congo and Niger in Africa 
were opened under an agreenumt for an interna- 
tional commission provided for by the Congo 
Conference of 1884-85 Consult the authorities 
referred to under Internattojnal Law See also 
High Seas, Make Clausum. 

NAVIGATION ACT. The name applied to 
each of a senes of acts, known collectively as 
the Navigation Acts, passed by the English Par- 
liament, beginning with 1045, for the purpose 
of protecting the shipping of Great Britain and 
her colonies, of injuring the shipping of the 
Dutch, the chief rivals of tlie English, and of 
exploiting, for the benefit of England, the com- 
merce of the English colonies See Navigation 
Laws. 

NAVIGATION LAWS. The early restric- 
tion placed upon commerce was but one phase 
of the application of the economic doctrines ad- 
vocated prior to the time of Adam Smith, prohib- 
iting exports, regulating intercourse, and gen- 
erally obstructing the operation of economic 
laws The first recorded British navigation law 
belongs to the leign of Richard 11 (1381) and 
required the shipment of merchandise by th( 
“King’s liege people” in “ships of the King’t 
liegance.” Subsequently a more liberal policy 
was pursued. Witli the discovery of the New 
World and the consequent growth of colonial de 
pendencies, both the importance of navigatior 
laws as a question of policy and their spheri 
of influence were greatly extended England 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Holland by then 
restrictions prohibited all commercial intercoursf 
between their colonies and other nations, anc 
Spain even treated the crews of foreign ^ips 
wrecked upon her eoaets rb pir«*tea. In 1645 tin 
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English Parliament passed an Act prohibiting 
the importation into England of whale oil and 
other products of the whale fisheries in any 
vessels except such as were owned in England 
and were manned by English seamen. This Act 
was the first of a long series of Acts which arc 
known collectively in history as the Navigation 
Acts. The Acts of 1651 and 1660 — the latter of 
which IS known officially as the First Naviga- 
tion Act — served as the basis of the British leg- 
islation m this field for almost 200 years. In 
general, the objects of these Acts, as of tlie suc- 
ceeding ones, were to protect the shipping of 
England and her colonies and to exploit the trade 
of the colonies in the interest of the mother 
country. The chief feature of the Acts of 1651 
and 1660 was the prohibition of the importation 
into Ihigland of foreign products except m Eng- 
lish ships or in the ships of the country of pro- 
duction In 1663, l)y what is usually known as 
the Second Navigation Act, it was ordered that 
“none of the products of the English plantations 
or factories . in Asia, Africa, or America 
shall be carried an,ywhere (except to other plan- 
tations) till they be first landed in England, 
under the forfeiture of ships and caigoes*’ The 
English restrictive* measures neither destroyed 
the Dutch commerce of the seventeentli century 
nor stamped out American shipping interests of 
the eighteenth The chief features of the British 
Navigation Code, which was essentially identical 
with that of all maritime nations as it existed 
down to the time of its repeal in 1849, required: 
That no foreigner could own, wholly or in part, 
an English ship, the captain and three-fourths 
of the crew must bo British 8ub]ects, foreign 
products must be imported in British ships or 
m ships of the country of production , products 
of Asia, Africa, and America could not be im- 
ported into Great Britain from any European 
port in any ship whatsoever, and such products 
could be imported from any other place only in 
British ships or those of the country of produc- 
tion. No coastwise trade was permitted m for- 
eign ships to the United Kingdom or between 
dilfeient Bntiah possessions, and trade of any 
kind was permitted only by special authoriza- 
tion. The ellort to evade these restrictions in- 
volved great waste of capital, while the adoption 
of a moie liberal policy has resulted in a steady 
enlaigemeiit of the prosperity of the British 
merchant marine 

For the navigation laws of the United States, 
see ]\Ierchant Marixe of the United States. 

NAVI0ATOK, Henry the. See Henry the 
Navigator. 

NAVIGATOKS ISLANDS. See Samoan 
Islands. 

NAVILLE, nd'vfeF, Edouard Henri (1844- 
) A Swiss Egyptologist, born at Geneva, 
June 14, 1844, and educated at Geneva Univer- 
sity, King’s College, London (1862), Bonn 
(1866), and tiie Faculty des Lettres, Pans, re- 
ceiving his degree in 1867 * During this period, 
having paid inueh attention to Egyptology, in 
1868 he followed the courses of Lepsius at Berlin, 
in the following year went to Egypt, and in 1870 
published as tlie result of his investigations there 
Tewtes relatifft au mythe d'Horus recnmlhs dans 
fv temple d'Edfou. His Jja htame du soletl ap- 
peared in 1875 and his Inscription Imtorique de 
Pmodjem 111 m 1883. Commissioned in 1874 
by the London Congress of Orientalists to edit 
the text of the Egyptian Book of the Dead 
(q.v.), Naville speiS tlie next 10 years collect- 


m 

ing material in the libraries and museums of 
Europe. The results of his labors appeared in 
Das agypttsche Todtenbuch der 18. his 20. Dy- 
nast ie (1886), one of the most important works 
in the history of Egyptology Beginning in 1882, 
Naville usually spent his winters in Egypt con- 
ducting fruitful investigations for the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund In 1891 he became professor 
of Egyptology in the University of Geneva. 
Among the most important of his works, besides 
those already mentioned, are The Store City of 
Pithom and the Rovlc of the Exodus, Egyptian 
Exploration Fund Memoir, i (1885), Ooshen 
and the Shrine of Saft el Ilenneh, ib., iv (1887) , 
The Festival Hall of Osorkou IJ, ib., x (1892) , 
Ahnas el Medineh, ib , xi (1894) , Deir el Bahart, 
lb., xii-xiv, xvi, XIX (1894-1901); Les amis de 
la patx dans VAfrique dii Sud ( 1901 ) , La reli- 
gion des onciens Egyptiens (1906; Eng. trans.. 
The Old Egyptian Faith, 1909) ; Papyrus fu- 
ndraires de la XXIe dynastic (1912). 

NAVBATIL, nav'rd-t$l, Carl (1867- ) 

A Bohemian composer, born at Prague. He 
studied undei Guido Adler and Ondric^k. His 
compositions include two operas, Hermann and 
Salammhdj five symphonic poems, John Hus, 
Zisha, Zalov, Xeklan, and Der weisse Berg ^ String 
Quartet in D Minw , Symphony in G Minor; 
Mass m D , two trios and two quintets for piano 
and strings, a sonata for violin and piano and 
one for viola and piano; and much pianoforte 
music and many songs 

NAVY. Seo Navies. 

NAVY, Department of the. One of the ten 
executive departments of the United States gov- 
ernment, created by Act of Congress of Apiil 30, 
1798, and charged with the general control and 
administration of the navy. From 1789 to 1798 
the management of naval affairs was under the 
control of the War Department. At the head of 
the department is a secretary, who is a member 
of the cabinet, appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and re- 
ceives an annual salary of 12,000 As the Presi- 
dent IS by the Constitution the commander in 
chief of the navy, the Secretary is generally 
subject to his direction. It is his duty to exe- 
cute such orders as the President may give 
relative to the administration of naval affairs, 
including the procurement of naval supplies and 
the construction, armament, equipment, and em- 
ployment of vessels of wai A vaiiety of specific 
duties are imposed upon him by law, in which 
cases he is not subject to the direction of the 
President. He makes an annual report to the 
President of the operations of the Navy Depart- 
ment. His deputy is the Assistant Secretary, 
who is appointed by the President, and who 
during the absence or incapacitation of the 
Secretary acts in his stead, taking the title of 
acting Secretary. An Act of June 8, 1880, au- 
tlioiizcd the appointment of a judge-advocate- 
general of the navy from the marine corps or 
the navy with the rank of colonel or captain. 
It is his duty to receive, revise, and record the 
proceedings of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, 
boards for the examination of officeis for retire- 
ment and promotion in the naval service, and to 
give opinions on such legal questions as arise in 
the course of the administration of the navy 
Another ofllcer of importance attached to the 
Navy Department is the commandant of the 
marine corps 

By an Act of July 6, 1862, eight bureaus 
were established in the Navy Department, at 
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the head of each being a chief, appointed by 
the President from among the officers of the 
navy. These are the bureaus of (1) Yards 
and Docks; (2) Equipment; (3) Navigation; 
(4) Ordnance; (5) Construction and Kcpair; 
(6) Steam Engineering; (7) Medicine and 
Surgery; and (8) Supplies and Accounts. See 
Aavjy, under United States. 

NAVY LEAGUE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. An organization incorporated in 1903 
whose object is “to acquire and spread before 
the citizens of the United States through branch 
organizations and otherwise information as to 
the condition of the naval affairs and equipment 
and to awaken public interest and cooperation 
m all matters tending to aid, improve, and 
develop their efficiency The league is strictly 
nonpartisan, and men, women, and children are 
eligible to membership. Its badge is a button 
of silver gilt and blue enamel, with letters in 
white and an anchor of gold. The membership 
in 1915 was about 10,000 The president in 
that year was Gen. Horace Porter The league’s 
headq uart ers are in Washington 
NAVY BEGISTEE. An annual official pub- 
lication of the United States Navy Department. 
It gives a list of the officers of the navy and 
maiine corps in order of their rank, a list of 
retired officers, a statement of resignations, 
retirements, dismissals, and deaths since the 
publication of the pievious register, the number 
of stations with the ships on each and the 
names of officers attached to them, and an enu- 
meration of the ships of the navy, with some 
details of their character, present condition, and 
service. Similar lists aie issued for other 
navies As a rule they contain less infoimation 
than the United States register The British 
navy list is issued monthly 

NAVY YABD. A navy yard is a government 
establishment for the construction, repair, and 
equipment of vessels of the navy. The yards at 
New York, Norfolk, and Ran Francisco are 
equipped for the building of large vessels, and 
the one at Philadelphia in 1015 was being 
fitted for such work One of the most important 
features of a navy yard are the dry docks, be- 
cause steel vctoscls must have their bottoms 
scraped and painted every six months — not for 
preservation, but in order to keep up their speed 
and avoid the useless waste of coal entailed by 
a foul bottom covered with barnacles and sea- 
weed The commanding officer of a navy yard 
is called the commandant and is a naval officer 
of high rank The manufacturing and lepair 
department is under control of the manager 
(an officer of the rank of commandei or cap- 
tain). It consists of the hull division and the 
machinery division, each with its own head. 
The other departments of the yard are the 
general storekeeper’s department, yards and 
docks department, accounting department, pay 
department, and medical department. The gen- 
eral storekeeper purchases and supplies all the 
material for yard use and for vessels at the 
yard, including provisions and clothing foi the 
crews. The head of the yards and docks de- 
partment is responsible for the care of build- 
ings, wharves, streets, and other public works 
in the yard. The character of the work in the 
other departments is indicated by their titles. 
The principal navy yard of the United States 
IS located at Brooklyn, N. Y., on the East Kiver. 
There are four dry docks at this yard. Here 
also is located the naval-clothing factory which 


makes the uniforms for the enlisted men. The 
other important navy yards of the United States 
are at Norfolk (Va), League Island (near 
Philadelphia), Boston, Mare Island (San Fran- 
cisco Bay), and Bremerton (Puget Sound); 
there are less important yards at Portsmouth 
(N H ), Pensacola (Fla.), and New Orleans, 
and a yard of considerable importance is being 
developed at Charleston, S C. In England the 
term “dockyard” (see Dockyakds, Royal) is 
equivalent to the American designation “navy 
yard.” The great naval establishments on the 
continent of Europe are generally termed “ar- 
senals.” See Absenal. 

NAWA, na'wA, or NAB A. A seaport on the 
west coast of the island of Okinawa, in the 
Luchu group, Japan (Map* Japan, G 7). It 
18 the principal seaport of tlie group and 
exports sugar, cotton, and silk to Japan. Pop., 
1903, 43,132, 1908, 47,562. 

NAWANAGAR, na-wa'nhg'ttr. A seaport 
of India See Now \N agar. 

NAX'OS (Lat., from Gk. Nd^os). The largest, 
most beautiful, and most fertile of the Cyclades 
(q.v.), known in ancient times also as Dia or 
Strongyle (Map. Greece, G 6) It lies m the 
.Egean, midway between the coasts of Greece 
and Asia Minor. Extreme length, about 20 
miles; breadth, 15 miles; area, 163 square miles. 
I'op , 1909, accoiding to Baedeker, 18,603 The 
principal products and articles of export are 
wine, corn, oil, cotton, fruits, and emery. The 
wunc of Naxos (the best variety of which is 
still called in the islands of the Jb^gean Bacchus 
wine) was famous in ancient as it is m modern 
times, and on this account the island was cele- 
brated in the legends of Dionysus and Ariadne. 
The island also contains good quarries of marble 
of a rather coarser grain than that of Paros. 
They were worked in the sixth century b c , as 
18 proved by the unfinished statues found in 
them, among which is a famous colossus some 
34 fe€‘t in length. The most flourishing period 
in the history of the island se'cms to hav(‘ been 
in the sixth century b c under the rule of the 
tyrant Lygdamis In 490 n c it was ravaged 
by Persians and later joined the Delian League, 
from whuh (469 b.c.) it was the first to revolt. 
'Idle island now became a dependency of Athens 
After the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Latins, it became in 1207 the seat of a dukedom, 
founded by the Venetians, and in 1579 was 
seized by the Turks It now forms a portion of 
the Kingdom of Greece (q.v). Naxos, the 
capital, with a population of 1760 in 1909, is 
situated on the northwest coast, contains Greek 
and Catholic churches and a castle built by the 
Venetians, and is the seat of a Greek and a 
Latin bishop. Consult: Ludwig Ross, Reisen 
auf den Inseln des aegaiachen MeereSf vol i 
(Halle, 1840); E Ciirtius, Nawoa (Berlin, 
1846) , Ernest Dugit, Dc IrmiJa Naxo (Paris, 
1867) , H F. Tozer, Iftlands of the Mgean (Ox- 
ford, 1890) ; K. Baedeker, Greece (4th Eng. ed., 
Leipzig, 1909). 

NAYABS. See Nairs. 

NAY'LEB, James (c.l617--60). An English 
Quakei. He w^as born at Ardsley in Yorkshire 
In 1642 he became an adherent of the Parlia- 
ment and served for about eight years under 
Fairfax and Lambert. While in the army he 
began to preach as an independent, but in 1661 
was led by George Fox to become a Quaker, and 
for three years was Fox’s literary coadjutor. 
But popularity turned his head. His followers 
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fancied that ho resembled the pictures of Christ, 
and they called him Jesus and the Lamb of God, 
in spite of the protest of Fox and the leading 
Quakers. After riding into Bristol accompanied 
by a few followers, in imitation of Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem, he was arrested on 
charges of blasphemy, tried before Parliament, 
and sentenced to the pillory, whipping, brand- 
ing, and imprisonment for two years. The 
whole punishment was inflicted lie was re- 
leased in 1651), recanted his errors, and was 
again received by the Society of Quakers A 
collection of his writings was published in 
London in 1716, and his Memoirs in 1719 and 
reprinted in 1800 He is mentioned in George 
Fox’s Journals, Consult also Sewel, History 
of the Quakers (1725, often rqirmted; New 
York, 1844) 

NAZAR.ffiA]SrS, n5z'*4-re'anz, NAZORJS- 
ANS, or NAZARENES, nfiz'd-renz'. A designa- 
tion of Christians as Galileans. In the Talmud 
Jesus is called ha-nozri and his followers ha- 
no:;rim^ probably as natives of that part of Gali- 
lee which was particularly famous for its luxuri- 
ant vegetation, the Galilean lowland is called 
Genesar or Genosar, the district immediately 
west of the lake Gennesar, or the Galilean gar- 
den. The name continued to attach itself to 
Jewish Christians in general or a particular 
sect among them (See Ebionites.) Epiphaniua 
refers to Na/ora'ans as a Jewish Christian sect 
living in Berma, about Ccelo-Syria, and in 
Decapolis about the regions of J^ella, and in 
Basanitis, who were formerly called Jessfleans. 
Jerome speaks of Nazarieans in Beioca, referred 
to by the Jews as Minim, whose Gospel of 
Matthew, written in the Hebrew dialect ( 1 e , 
Aramaic), he had copied Ihe rejection of the 
virgin birth and the conception of Jesus as a 
man seem to have been characteristic of the 
whole sect, or at least a considerable part of it 
The Nazara^ans should not be confused with the 
Nasal .Tans (qv ). Consult Hoeimicke, Das 
Judenchristentum xm ersten und ztretien Jahr- 
hundert (Berlin, 1908), and Schmidtke, Ncue 
Untersuchungtn zu den judenchristi when Evan- 
gehen (ib, 1913). 

NAZARENE, mlz'ft-ren' (Gk. Nafapi/rds, 
NazarenoSf from Na^apd, Nazara^ Nazareth, 
Nafwpatos, Naz&raios, from Aram. ndzUrd^ branch, 
shoot). A descriptive term applied in the Gos- 
pels and Acts — as it is regularly apjilicd m 
the Talmud — to Jesus and his disciples The 
form Nazarenos occurs in Mark i 24, x 47, 
XIV 67, xvi 6, Luke iv 34, xxiv 19, the form 
Nazdraxos, in Matt ii. 23, xxvi. 71; Luke xviii 
37, John xviii 5, 7, xix. 19, Acts ii 22, in. 6, 
iv 10, VI 14, xxii 8, xxiv. 5, xxvi. 9. Occur- 
ring as it does in the earliest Gospel (Mark) 
ami in the indubitably primary narrative of the 
visit to Nazareth (Luke iv) as well as in the 
obviously primary incident of the walk to Em- 
maus (^Juke xxiv), it is clear that Nazardnos is 
the earlier of the two forms, and was used to 
designate Jesus as coming from and belonging to 
Nazareth, as is stated in Matt xxi. 11 (cf Acts 
X. 38; John i 45). As Nazareth popularly 
(cf John i. 46) and Galilee by the religious 
leaders (cf. John vii. 41, 62) were not held in 
repute, the term Nazardnos came easily to have 
a contemptuous meaning when used by those 
not of Jesus’ following (cf. Mark xvi 67). To 
offset this, it is quite likely that the early 
Christians substituted for it the later form, 
Nm&rados, as a distinctively Messianic term, 
VoL. XVI.— 43 


based on the prophecy of Isa xi. 1, a^ is evi- 
denced by the specific reference in Matt. ii. 23. 
This later form came to be the name by which 
the Christian communities were known within 
Palestine and by Jews, as Christians was the 
name given to the disciples in Gentile lands 
(cf. Acts xi 26) There was a Jewiah-Chris- 
tian sect of Nazarenes, as we are informed by 
Jerome and Epiphanius Very little authentic 
information about them is obtainable, though 
tliey were apparently distinguished from the 
Ebionites (q.v ), as more loyal to Jesus’ teach- 
ings The gospel known as the Gospel of the 
Nazarenes was in all probability identical with 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, and was an apoc- 
ryphal working over of our first canonical 
gospel 

NAZARENES, or NAZ'ARITES. A group 
of German painters. See Pre-Raphaelites 

NAZ'ARETH (Gk Ida^apiO, Nazareth,^ which 
in all but two passages. Matt, xxi 11 ; Acts x. 
38, is the less-authenticated text In place of 
this the better reading is Na^aper, Nazarct. In 
Matt IV 13 and Luke iv. 16 the best-attested 
text IS Na^apd, Nazaray to which are doubtless 
due 111 other passages the unaccepted variants 
Nafapd^, Xazcii athy and Nafapdr, Nazarat From 
an Aramaic word of uncertain form and mean- 
ing). A town of Galilee, the modern }^]n Naaira, 
famed as the plact* where Ji'sus passed the ob- 
scuie years of his childhood (Map. Palestine, 
V 2). From the question of Nathanael (John L 
46) it may he inferred that it was of no 
special importance, and possibly was of poor 
repute (Consult Conder, Tent Work, p 74 ) 
It lay on tlie southein slope of the Jebel el Sikh, 
probably somewhat higher up than the modern 
town, as 18 evident from the position of the old 
cisterns and tombs From tne summit of the 
hill (some 1600 feet above sea level) one of the 
fliiest views in Palestine is obtained, command- 
ing tlie great plain of Esdraelon, from the 
Jordan valley on the east to the Mediterranean 
on th(‘ west, and southward to the hills of 
ancient Samaria, while northward is seen the 
beautiful plain of El Ba^^of, beyond which rise 
the snowy heights of Mount Hermon With this 
advantaged site, the town stood apart from the 
main highways of travel, though within easy 
reach of them This seclusion may, to a large 
extent, account for the fact that there is no 
mention of the place in the Old Testament or 
by Josephus At the same time, it never could 
have been a veiy large town, as it had but one 
spring At all events, wc have no knowledge 
of its enrlv liistory The New Testament writ- 
ings and the Talmud show that Jesus was popu- 
laily calk'd, doubtless in contempt by those not 
in his following, the Nazarene, and liis disciples 
Nazarenes (cf Mark xvi 67; Acts xxiv. 5). 
(See Nazarene) No further mention of the 
place is found until Eusebius, who says in his 
OnomastxcoTi that it was 15 Roman miles east- 
ward from Legeon (the ancient Megiddo), and 
not far from Mount Tabor. Epiphanius, a 
century later, says tliat it had become in his 
day a mere village. The Christians of the 
first three centuries appear to have regarded 
it with no consideration In later centuries it 
began to attract pilgrims, and in 600 it had a 
large basilica. It naturally was reverenced by 
the Cnisaders, who greatly emixdlished the 
place and transferred to it the bishopric of 
Rcythopolis In 1229 it was rebuilt by Fred- 
erick H. After the conquest of Palestine by tlwi 
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Turks m 1517, the Christians were compelled 
to leave 'the place About 1620 the Franciscans 
efetabhshed themselves in Nazareth, and the 
great church and convent of the Annunciation 
was built. I’his has become one of the most 
popular pilgrim shrines in Palestine. The 
liouse in which Mary lived is said to have been 
miraculously transported to Loreto (q.v.), 
Italy. Of late years Nazareth has materially 
increased in population, at present containing 
over 11,000 souls, 4000 Moslems, 4000 Orthodox 
Greeks, 1000 United Greeks, 1500 Catholics, 200 
Maronites, and 250 Protestants. No Jews re- 
side in tlie town Of all the traditional sites, 
pel haps the only reliable one is that of the 
Virgin’s Spring,* which must often have been 
visited by Maiy and d(‘8us, as it is the only 
spring in the place The Cliff of Precipitation 
is moie jirobably the one indicated in Sunday’s 
^^acted 8itrs (p. 59, plate xxiii B). 

Bibliography. \Tctor Gu^^rin, Gahlee (Paris, 
1880) , C. 11 Condor, Terit Woi'L in Palestine 
(London, 1887) , Frants Buhl, Geographie 
I^alastinas (Fieiburg, 1896); William Sunday, 
Sacred Sites of the Gospels (Oxford, 1903) ; 
A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine (new ed., 
New York, 1903) , G. A. Smith, Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land (ib, 1904); Karl 
Baedeker, Palestine and Syria (Leipzig, 1906), 
with a^plan of the town and desenption of the 
antiquities, F. J Scrimgeour, Xazareth of To- 
Day (Edinbuigh, 1910) , Sir W M Ramsay, 
Education of Christ (new ed , New York, 1911) 

NAZARETH. A borough in Northampton 
Co , Pa , 7 miles northwest of Easton, on the 
Lehigh and New England and the Delaware, 
Lackavanna, and Western railroads (Map- 
Pennsylvania, L 5). It contains tie Nazareth 
Hall Military Academy and sevei il places of 
historic interest, notably the Whiteficld House 
and an Indian monument, both 175 yeais old, 
Gray Cottage, and Gicenwood and Indian ceme- 
teries. The borough has also a fire engine 
imported from England in 1791 and believed 
to be the oldest in the United States. Among 
the industrial plants aie Portland cement works 
and manufactones of children’s waists, hosierv, 
and musical instiiiments Pop., 1900, 2304, 
1910, 3978 

NAZ'ARITE (Heb. ndziry from nazar, to con- 
secrate). Among the Hebrews, one wdio bad de- 
voted himself in a peculiar sense to Yahwe 
The teim is used of two classes, (a) Nazaritea 
for life and (h) Nazarites for a limited period. 
The law m Num. vi refers to th(‘ latter class 
alone. According to this law one who had 
taken the vow of Nazar itesh ip wms to abstain 
from wine or any intoxicating diink, not to 
suffer a razor to touch his head, but to let the 
locks of his hair grow long, and to avoid all 
ceremonial defilement. It is evident fioin these 
legulations — particularly the first two — that 
the Nazarite was to lead a life marked by the 
return to the simpler and rougher fashions of 
primitive times. The original purpose of such 
vows among the Hebrews, as among the Arabs, 
where they are also found (cf. Wellhausen, 
Reete arahischen Heidenthums, p. 143, Berlin, 
1897; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
pp. 482 et seq., London, 1894), was for war or 
revenge, but it was natural also to extend the 
customs involved to sacred seasons of the year 
when the deity was to be approached. So 
among the Arabs to this day, during the days 
by tilib pilgrims in Mecca (see Hajij)!, 


IS forbidden to cut the hair, and other restric- 
tions arc imposed, most of which emphasize the 
return in the holy season to more primitive 
fashions. As for tlie Nazarite for life, we have 
only two instances in the Old Testament, Sam- 
son and Samuel. The former, in so far as he 
embodies popular elements, represents the hero 
of a rude age. It is not said of him that he was 
to abstain from wine, and, as a matter of fact, 
he frequently was involved in acts (such as con- 
tact with the caicass of a lion) which brouglit 
in their wake eeiemonial defilement The long 
hair in his cas(‘ may have originally been the 
natural eonditioii, just as the hero Eiigidu 
among the Babylonians is described as hairy. 
In the case of Samuel the Nazanteship involves, 
likewise, meiely the obligation to let the hair 
grow% and this may have bi'cii customary among 
the guardians of tlie sanctuaries, wdio w'eie in a 
perpetual state of sanctity. The application, 
therefore-, of the term Nazarite to Samson and 
Samuel in the postexilic sense of the w-oid is 
due to the projection into the past of a con- 
dition wdiich reached its development centuries 
after the age of these two personages Nazarite- 
ship in time lost its old significance and became 
a species of private asceticism In this sense 
tJohn the Baptist is a permanent Nazarite (Luke 
i. 15) and Paul possibly (though not certainly) 
a temporary one (Acts xxi ]7-2()) 

Bibliography. A Dillmann, Die Bucher 
Xumeri, Dcuteionommm iiud Josua. (Leipzig, 
1886) , Rudolf Smend, LcJnhuch der alttesta- 
nicntlwhrn EchgwnsgcscJnrhtc (Erei])iiig, 1893) , 
Wilhelm Nowaek, Hehraischr Aichuologie (ih , 
1894) , S. R Driver, 'The Books of Joel and 
Amos,” in tlie Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges (Cambridge, 1897) , Friedrich Rcliwally, 
Der heihge Krieg in Israel (Leipzig, 1900) ; G 
B Gray, ‘The Nazirite,” in Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies (Camhiidge, 1900) ; J Benzmger, 
Hebraisehe Archaologie (2d ed., Tubingen, 
1907). 

NAZABITES (from Lat. Xazarita, from Gk 
Nafap/rT/s, Nazarites, from Heb. nazar, to sep- 
arate one’s self) A Christian sect found in 
Hungary and paiticularly numerous in the Mag- 
yar districts of eastern Ilungary They believe 
in the Timity, but reject transubstantiation 
and infant baptism They have no priesthood, 
refuse to take oaths or to perform military 
service, and jirofess to go to the New Testament 
for then principles of life They are said to 
number about 80,000 

NAZ'ARITES. See Pre-Raphaelites. 

NAZIANZUS, Saixt Gueuory of. See Greg- 
ory OF Nazianzus, Saint. 

NAZIMOVA, lift -ze'm6-v5, Alla ( 1879- ) . 

An actress, boin in Russia and educated in 
Switzerland. She received her early training 
for the stage at a dramatic school in Moscow 
After playing in various provincial companies 
she appeared as leading lady at St Petersburg 
in 1904 She visited London and N-ew York in 
1905 in Paul Orlcnev’s company, playing in 
Russian. Having entered into a contract to 
play in English, she made her English-speaking 
debut in New York in 1906 after only five 
months* study. She is best Known for her woik 
in Ibsen. Her interpretations of Hedda Tesman 
in Hedda 0 abler, Nora in The DolVs House, and 
Rita Allmers in Little Eyolf placed her at once 
in the front rank of modern actresses. She w^as 
less successful in her attempts to impersonate 
English a'nti Arnttican charattbr. PeniUps the 
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most notable of her later performances was in 
1912, when she played Mrs. Chepstow in Bella 
Donna In 1916 she appeared for the first time 
in vaudeville, in a one-act play called War 
Brides. 

NAZOEBITE. The same as Nazarite (q.v.). 

NAZOBJS^ANS. See Nazar/EAns. 

NEiE^BA (Lat., from Gk. N^atpa, Neaira). 
Tlie name of several nymphs in Grecian mythol- 
ogy and of a maiden mentioned in the poems 
of Iloiace, Vergil, and Tibullus. It is used also 
m Milton’s Lycidas to designate an imaginary 
charmer. 

NEAGH, ml, Ir. pron. na'iiG, Lough. The 
largest lake of the British Isles, in the north- 
eastern part of Ireland, 13 miles west of Belfast 
(Map. Ireland, E 2) It is lectangular in 
shape, 17 miles long by 10 miles vide, and has 
a mean depth of 40 feet. It is drained north- 
ward into the Atlantic Ocean through the Bann 
River. Canals connect it with Belfast on the 
east and Lough Eine on the southwest. It 
abounds in fish, especially trout, char, and fiesh- 
water lierrmg. 

NEAGLE, na'g’l, John (1799-18G5). An 
American portiait painter He vas born in 
Boston, but his parents moved to Philadelphia 
soon after his birth Early apprentned to a 
coach painter, he also received some instruction 
from Bass Otis, but was practically self-taught 
About 1818 he began jiaintiiig poitiaits in 
Lexington, Ky , New Orleans, and other cities 
On his letuin to Philadelphia he married the 
daughtei of Thomas Sully, the painter, fiom 
vliom he lecoived instruction and encourage- 
ment He made lapid pi ogress and, rising in 
public favor, was made diiector of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy ( 1830-31 ) and first piesident of 
the Artists’ Fund Society of Philadeljihia 
(1835-44). Neagle was a good draftsman, a 
fair colorist, and attained sinking etlects of 
light and shade lie vas ch'ver in delineation 
of character but lacked sinceiity and a true 
feeling for beauty and giace Most of his im- 
portant works al(‘ in Philadelphia These in- 
clude a full-length ])(n trait of Patrick Lyon at 
the Forge (1829, IVnnsylvania Academy), an 
imlargetl replica of the study in the Boston 
Museum, vliicli fiist gamed him a reputation 
(182G) The portraits of Clayton and Cornelia 
Earl aie also m the Pcnnsyhaiiia Academv 
Other veil-know 11 jiortiaits in Philadelphia ai(* 
those of Rev. Di. Joseph Tilmoic, St. George's 
Hall; Jleniy Clay, riiioii League Club, Dr 
Thomas Paike, City Library, and George Wash- 
ington, Inde])endence Hall. Ncagle's portrait 
of Gilbert Stuart in the Athenaeum, Boston, 
painted during a visit to that city, is considered 
the beat existing likeness of Stuait 

NEAL, Daniel (1G78-1743). The historian 
of the Puiitans, born in Ixmdon. lie entered 
Oxford, but left, befoie completing the course, to 
study for the dissenting ministry in England 
and Holland. In 1703 he returned to England, 
in 170G became pastor of an independent con- 
gregation in Aldersgate Street, London, and 
remained at its head to the end of his life. His 
lirst work, a History of New England (1720), 
won for him the honorary degi'ee of master of 
arts from Harv^ard in 1721. Neal’s greatest 
work, however, was the History of the Puritans 
from the Reformation to 1689, originally under- 
taken by him in conjunction with Dr. John 
Evans. Dr. Evans died m 1730, and Neal com- 
pleted the work himself (4 vols., 1732~3B). It 


was, on the whole, very favorably received 
the Puritans, but Neal’s studied misrepresenta- 
tion and suppression of facts evoked criticism. 
Nevertheless the history is for the most part a 
scholarly piece of work. 

NEAL, David Dalhofe (1838- ). An 

American historical and portrait painter. He 
was born at Lowell, Mass., and after removal in 
youth to San Francisco was employed in making 
drawings on wood In 1862 he went to Munich, 
where he studied under his father-in-law, the 
Chevalier Maximilian Ainmiiller, and at the 
Academy under Wagner From 1869 to 1870 he 
was a pupil of Pilot^L After 1879 he principally 
practiced portrait painting. In his technique 
and ideals he belongs to the Munich school and 
has little that is distinctively American. Among 
the voiks in his early style are the “Chapel of 
the Kings, Westminster” ^ “Saint Mark's”; and 
the “Return from the Chase.” His first figure 
composition, “James Watt,” was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, London ( 1873) . The “First 
Meeting of Mary Stuart and Rizzio” (1875) 
received the gieat medal from the Royal Ba- 
varian Academy. His most noted work, “Oliver 
Cromwell and John Milton,” is now m the 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. His portraits 
owe their success to their clever chaiactenza- 
tioii. Good examples are those of Rev Mark 
Hopkins for Williams College, D. O Mills; 
Whitelaw Reid, and Teackle Wallis (Athenaeum 
Club, Baltimore) 

NEAL, John (1793-1876). An American 
novelist and journalist of English-Quaker 
destjent, bom 111 Portland, Me. Neal was self- 
educated and studied law at Baltimore, support- 
ing himself by literary work with an energy 
that characterized him throughout his long and 
vailed life. Between 1817 and 1819 he pub- 
lished iCorp CooU a novel 111 two volumes, two 
volumes of verse, and a five-act tragedy, Otho 
aMeantime he was admitted to the Maryland bar 
In 1823 he paid a visit to England Here he 
was a pioneei of American letters, attracting 
and compelling attention, the first American to 
contribute to the gieat quarterlies and to 
Black woody and becoming secretary of Jeremy 
Bentham Returning to America in 1827, he 
took up the practice of law in Portland and in 
1828 began to edit the YankeCy contributing 
much to various other magazines and news- 
papers, eai neatly opposing capital punishment, 
and being an <‘arly advocate of woman’s suffrage 
He established a gymnasiuin, said to have been 
the first in the United iStates, and he was him- 
self athletic and a sympathetic teacher and 
advdser of young men, notable among whom was 
E. A. Poe While engaged energetically in 
journalism, he poured out a steady stream of 
novels, interspersed with other works 3 he 
more noteworthy of Ins cliaotic, Byronic novels 
are Randolph (i823) and Logan (1823). Rachel 
Dyer (1828) and The Down Easters (1833) aie 
soberer, but not memorable productions. The 
interesting autobiography, Wandeiinq Recollec- 
tions of a Homewhat Busy Life (1809), was 
practically tin* last of his voluminous viitings, 
all of which are characterized by haste, but not 
less by an ebullient talent aiid a distinctive 
fiavor of nationality. 

NEALE, n6l, Edward Vansittabt (1810-92). 
An English Christian Socialist, born at Bath 
and educated at Oriel College, Oxford. He be- 
came an advocate of social reform and joined 
the group of Christian Socialists tHxdex Erederic 
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Denison Maurice (q.v.) Neale founded the 
first cooperative stores in Ijondon. In order 
that the cooperative principle might take firm 
root and grow, he was especially anxious that 
associations of producers should be formed to 
supplement the work of associations of con- 
sumers; and he held that the former could only 
be established by engaging in the wholesale 
trade. He contended also that cobperators en 
gaged in wholesale production should share 
profits with their factory operatives. He as- 
sisted in forming several industrial societies, 
was a founder of the North of England Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society in 1863, of the Cobden 
Mills in 1866, and of the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Association in 1867, and general 
secretary to the Central Codpeiative Board from 
1876 until 1891. He visited America in 1875 
and published the results of his observations in 
the Cooperative Neios. He was a director of 
the Cofiperative Insurance Company and of the 
Cooperative Newspaper Society, and a Vansit- 
tart Neale scholarship at Duel College for the 
sons of cooperatives was founded in bis honor 
in 1890. He had an important influence in pro- 
curing cooperative legislation, especially the 
Consolidation Act of 1862 and the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act of 1876 Neale was 
also a thoughtful student of biblical and reli- 
gious questions His writings include The 
Charactenstio Featuren of ^ome of the Prin- 
cipal ^i/stems of l:^ociali8m (1851); The Analogy 
of Thought and 'Nature Investigated (1863), 
The Mythical Element m Christianity (1873); 
A Manual for Coopeiators (1881), in collabora- 
tion with Thomas Hughes ( q v. ) . 

NEALE, John Mason (1818-66) An Eng- 
lish autlior and hymnologist, born in London. 
He graduated at Trinity College, Cambiidge, in 
184() and in 1842 w^as ordained priest in the 
Church of England While chaplain and tutor 
at Downing College, he came under the influence 
of the Oxford movement (q,v), warmly em- 
braced High Church views, and adhered to his 
principles in spite of severe criticism. By rea- 
son of poor health and also on account of 
opposition to his religious views lie failed to 
receive fitting’ advancement in the church and 
w^as for many years obliged to content himself 
with the wardcnship of Sackville College, East 
Gnnstead, a charitable foundation While there 
he became the founder of an Anglican sisterhood 
of fit. Margaret. His extensive w^ritings on 
theological and ecclesiastical subjects include 
A History of the Ho-Called Jansenist Church in 
Holland (1858) and Media val Preachers (1867) 
He translated the several parts of Bernard, of 
Cluny’s De Contemptu Mundi, “Jerusalem the 
Golden,” and in 1863 published Hymns of the 
Eastern Church, He also published, in addition 
to various collections of hymns* History of the 
Jems (1841), An Introduction to the History 
of the Holy Eastern Church (1850) ; Stories for 
Children from Church History (1850) , Theodore 
Phranza^ or the Fall of Constantinople (1857) ; 
History of the Counml of Florence (1801); Es- 
says on Liturgiology and Church Historg (1863). 

NEANDEB) nA-dn'der, Johann Aughbt Wil- 
helm ( 1789-1850) . ^ One of the most famous of 
ecclesiastical historians He was born at Gdt- 
tingeii, Jan. 17, 1789, of Jewish parentage and 
received bis early education at the Johanneum 
in Hamburg. On Feb 15, 1806, he publicly re- 
notmeed Judaism and was baptized in 8t Cath- 
Church, Hamburg, changing Ins name 


from David Mendel to Neander (from Gk. vsi 
neosy new -f- anciy man, in allusion to tl 

religious change which he had experienced) ar 
taking his Christian names from several of h 
friends He now proceeded to Halle, where 1 
studied theology under Schleiermacher and co 
eluded his academic course at his native tow 
of Gottingen In 1811 he took up his residem 
at Heidelberg ITniversity as a privatdoeent, i 
1812 he was appointed extraordinary piofessc 
of theology, and in the following year was calk 
to the newly established University of Herb 
as professor of Church history Here he labort 
till Ills death, July 14, 1850. Neander enjoyc 
great celebrity as a lecturer. Students fiockc 
to him, not only from all parts of Germany, bi 
from the most distant Protestant eountne 
His works, in the order of time, are* Ueber d( 
Kaiser Juhanus und sein Zcitalter (1812) ; Di 
heilige Bernhardy und sein Zeiialter (1813) 
Genctische Entmickhtng der vornehmsten gno 
tischcn Systeme (1818) ; Der heihge Johanru 
Chrysostom us und die Kirchcy hesonders d( 
Orients, in dcssen Zcitalter (1821-22), Den) 
murdigkeiten aas der Qesehiehte des Christen 
thums und des christUchen Lehens (1822-24) 
intignosticus, Geist des Tertulhanus und Eli 
leitung in dcssen Schriften (1826), Allqemetr 
Geschichte der chnstlichen Religion und Kirch 
(1826-52) , Kleme Geleqcnheitssrhriften (1824) 
Geschichte der Pfianzunq und Leitung d( 
christlichen Kitche durch die Apostel (1832 
33) ; Das Lehen Jesu Chnsti in seine m, gesehich 
lichen Zusammenhanqe, written as a reply 1 
Strauss’s work (1837), Wissenschafthche Ai 
handlungeriy published by Jacobi ( 1851 ) , G 
schichte der chnstlichen Doqmen, also publishe 
by Jacobi (1856) , and several other posthumoi 
works The majority of these works have bee 
tianslated into English, viz, General History < 
the Christian Religion and Church (trans h 
Joseph Torrey, 12th ed , 5 vols , Boston, 1882) 
History of the PlamJinq and Training of th 
Christian Church by the \postlc8 (trans I 
Hyland, 1842) ; Memorials of Christian Lij 
in the Early and Middle Ages (trans by H; 
land, 1832) , Life and Times of Saint Be 
nard (trans. by Miss Matilde Wiench, 1843) 
Life of Chrysostom (trans. by Stapleton, 1845) 
Life of Jesus Christ (trans by MeClintoc 
and Blumenthal, 1848 ) , Lectures on the Hi 
torif of Christian Dogmas (trans by Kylam 
1858) , The Fjmperot Julian (tians. by Co: 
1850) , and his commentaries on Philippian 
James, and First John 

Bibliography. Philip Sehaff, m Germani 
its (JmversitieSy Theoloqg, and Religion (Pink 
delphia, 1857) , id., Saint Augustine, Mclancthoi 
Aeander (New York, 1886) ; L. Schulze, Augut 
Neander (Leipzig, 1890) ; A Wiegand, Augiu 
Neander’ 8 Leben (Erfurt, 1890), containing 
bibliography, K T. Schneider, August Neandi 
(Schleswig, 1895) ; also Adolf Harnack, Ree 
auf August Neander (Berlin, 1889) 

NEANDEBTH AL ( nA-iin'dgr-till' ) MAi; 
See Man, Science of. Ancient Types. 

NEAP^OLIS (Lafc., from Gk. Ne<i7roXty, ne' 
town). The Neapolis mentioned in the Ne 
Testament W’as an ancient town, the seaport < 
Philippi in Macedonia The modern town < 
Kavalla (Map Balkan Peninsula, E 4), wit 
about 6000 inhabitants, is on or near its siti 
Paul landed here when he sailed from Troas t 
begin his missionary labors in Europe (Ad 
xvi. 1^11). The town lay on a bay, ailordiu 
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excellent anchorage, nearly opposite tht‘ island 
of Thasos, and about 9 miles from Phih[>pi 

NEAP^OLIS. The ancient name of Naples 

(q V.). 

NE'APOLa:TAN FEVEB. See Malta 

Fevek. 

NEAP TIDES. See Tides. 

NEABCHDS^ n^-ar'kus (Lat., from Gk. Ntap- 
XOSf Ncatcho,s) . The commander of the fleet of 
Alexander the Great m his Indian t'Xpedition 
(327-320 B.c ). lie was the sou of Androtimus 
and was born in Crete, but settled in Amphipolis 
in ^lacedoma, neai the Thracian boundary, lie 
was high in favor with Philip, but was banished 
on accoimt of his adlierence to Alexander 
Wlieii, however, Alexander succeeded to the 
throne of Macedon, Nearclius was recalled, and 
when the conquest of the Persian Empire was 
begun, he was appointed governor of Lycia and 
othei districts in tht‘ south of Asia Minor. In 
329 n.c he accompanied Alexander to Bactria, 
with a body of Greek meicenanes When his 
patron oidered a fleet to be built on the 
llydaspes, Nearchus received the command of it 
He sailed down tlie Indus and then to the Per- 
sian Gulf and arrived at Susa in Persia, Feb. 
24, 324 B c , shortly aftei Alexander himself, 
who had maiched oveiland After the death of 
Alexander in 323 B.('. Nearchus acciqited the 
decision of the othei generals w'lth regaid to 
the position of the Kingdom and letained his 
own provinces under Antigonus, wdioin he ac- 
companied against Kumeiies In 314 bc iVii- 
tigonuH appointed him a councilor of his son, 
Demetrius Fragments of his narrative of his 
voyage have been preserved in tlie Indica of 
Arrian, of which tlie text was edited by Muller 
(Pans, ]84()). Consult J W McCiindlc, 1n- 
vasion of India hy Alexander the (treat (new 
ed , London, LSBO). 

NEARC^TIC BEGION (from Gk ncos, 
new -f- dpKTLKos, arJxtiLos, aictic, noithern). A 
region m zoogeography including the entire con- 
tinent of Noith Ameiica, c\c(*pt the liot coast 
lands of M(‘xico It is a part of Aictogjea, or 
the Holarctic region, in the vi(*vv of those w’^ho 
regard the Northern Hemisphere as a unit m 
zoogeograjihy , but in the scheme of Sclatei and 
Wallace it is one of the six primary regions, 
coordinate with the Palscarctic province (See 
DlSTitiBUTiON OF Animals, Zooqeog) aphical 
Map ) Of further interest liere are the sub- 
divisions 01 local faunal areas that have been 
distinguished. The earliest attempt at this set 
apart three regions an Eastern, from the At- 
lantic to the plains, a Cential, including the 
dry interior plains, and a Western, the Pacific 
slope. As early as 1854 Louis Agassiz stated 
that the eastern half of the continent contained 
three faunas: a northern, which he called Ca- 
nadian , a middle ( Great Lakes to the latitude 
of Kentucky), which he called Alleghanian, and 
a southern or Louisianian Later writers, es- 
pecially Allen, dealing mainly wntli birds, made 
eight zones in succession from north to south 
Arctic, Hudsonian, Canadian, Alleghanian, 
Carolinian, Louisianian, Floridian, and Antil- 
lean Ornithologists still use this classification 
east of the Mississippi River Subsequently 
Mernam announced the opinion that there was 
wo reason for recognizing a Cential province, 
and that too much stress had been laid upon 
tlie dissimilarities between Eastern and Western 
animals. He asserted the view that only two 
primary subdivisions of the Nearctic region 
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should be made, a Boreal province and a 
Sonoran province. The former stretches from 
New England and the Great Lakes northwest 
across Canada to Alaska and sends down long 
arms along the heights of the Allegbanies and 
the Rocky Mountains and along the Pacific 
coast, whose fauna is a mingled one. Every- 
thing south of tins 18 Sonoran, embracing nearly 
all the United States, a great area of the plains 
of northwestern C'anada, and all of Mexico ex- 
cept the low tropical coast lands. These gen- 
eralizations, however, have not been universally 
accepted, most critics objecting that too high 
lank has been accorded to the Sonoran region, 
whose boundaiies are regarded as too indefinite 
to entitle it to be difTerentiated and outlined as 
Mernam proposed in his “Biological Survey of 
the San Francisco Mountain Region,” in North 
American Fauna, No. 3 (Washington, 1890). 
The question of the subdivision of the Nearctic 
region theiefore remains open. 

NEABING; ner'Ing, Sco'rr (1883- ). An 

Ameiican economist, born at Morns Run, Pa 
He studied at the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School 111 1901-02 and took the S.B degree 
at Pennsylvania in 1905 and the Ph D. in 1909. 
He tauglit economics at Swarthmore College 
fiom 1908 to 1913 and (as instructor and then 
assistant professor) at tin* Wharton School of 
the Univeisity of Pennsylvania from 1906 to 
1915 His dismissal from the latter institution, 
w'lthout notice, w^as generally supposed to be due 
to attacks made by Nearing upon corporations 
controlh'd by cintain of the univeisity trustees 
The action resulted in widespread and vigorous 
pioteat Deeply intert*sted in the social aspects 
of economics and in social leform, he published, 
beside'^ periodical articles Economws (1908), 
tiocial Adjustment (1911). Solution of the 
Child habo! Problem (1911); Wages in the 
United I3tatc8 (1911) , Woman and Hovial Prog- 
less ( 1912 ) , with his wife , Hoeial Religion ( 1913 ) ; 
Fmaneing the Wage Fanner’s Family (1914); 
The Ncu Education (1915), Income (1915). 

NEARSIGHTEDNESS. See Sight, De- 
fects OF. 

NEATH, neth. A municipal borough and 
rivei port in Glamoiganshire, South Wales, on 
the Neath, 7 miles east-northeast of Swansea 
(Map England, C 5). The town, built on the 
site of the Roman station Nidiim, contains the 
remains of an ancient castle, burned in 1231, 
and there is also the old parish church of St 
Thomas The town received its first cliarter 
from Edwaid II It is chielly notable for re- 
fining of 11011 and copper ore. It also manufac- 
tures tin plate, machuiery (including steam 
engines), bricks, chemicals, and textiles. Stone 
IS quarried ncai by, and theie is a large export 
trad(‘ in local products. It owns its gas, water, 
slauglitiThoLises, markets, tramways, library, 
cemetery, the Victoria Gardens pleasure ground, 
a fair fudd, and real estate worth $1,000,000. 
Pop, 1911, 17,586 

NEBENIUS, nfl-ba'nd-ps, Kari. Friedrich 
(1784-1857). A German statesman and econo- 
mist, born at Rhodt, near Landau. In 1819 he 
took a prominent part in working out the Baden 
constitution and for many years was the princi- 
pal statesman of the Grand Duchy. In 1833 he 
w'as made Privy Councilor of State and soon 
afterward became Minister of the Interior and 
President of the Cabinet Council. Owing, how- 
ever, to reactionary influences, he did not keep 
this position very long, retiring in 1839, In 
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1845 he again joined the cabinet, but the revolu- 
tion of 1849 compelled him to resign, and there- 
after he devoted himself entirely to literary 
pursuits. He published, among many treatises 
on political economy Betrachtungen uher den 
national okonomxschen Zustand Orosshrttanniens 
in staatstn'irtschafthcher Hmstcht (1818); 
Ueber techmsche Lehranstaltcn (1833), Baden 
m seiner Stellung zur deutschen Frage (1850) ; 
and wrote a Geschichte der Pfalz, which ap- 
peared posthumously (1874). 

NE'BO (from Bab naba, to call, name, pro- 
claim ) . A deity of the Babylonians and Assyri- 
ans, mentioned 111 Isa xlvi. 1 Tlie name also 
occurs in the Old Testament as a geographical 
term. (See Nebo, Mount ) In cuneiform litera- 
ture the form is Nairn or Nabium It is no 
doubt Semitic and means “announcer,” “pro- 
claimer ” He was consequently an oracle giver 
Tie was the local patron deity of Borsippa, op- 
posite the ancient city of Babylon, and it is 
possible that he was likewise tlie god of Babylon 
before the ascendancy of the Sumerian god Mar- 
duk, seeing that he maintained his position of 
importance even after Marduk had become the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon ( See Marduk , 
Merodach; Babylon ) There was a shrine to 
Nebo m Marduk’s temple at Babylon to which 
Nebo was carried in solemn procession on the 
New Year’s Day, while the statue of Marduk 
was on the letuin trip carried part way back 
to E-zida (the true house), Nebo’s temple in 
Borsippa. To express further tlie relationship 
to Marduk, Nebo was regarded as the son of 
Marduk Nebo was the scribe among the gods 
(Utpshar), the “bearer of the destiny tablets of 
the gods,’’ the “isriter of Esagil ” As such 
naturally he became the god of wisdom, and it 
18 In this capacity that he was chiefly woi- 
shiped by the Assyrians To Nebo and his con- 
sort Tashmitum Assyrian rulers ascribe the art 
of writing on stone and tablets, and all learning 
IS eventually traced back to him In this re- 
spect he supplanted an earlier god of wisdom, 
Ea, whose cult reaches back to a still higlier 
antiquity than that of Nebo or Maiduk. He 
was identified with the planet Mercury Con- 
sult Morns dastrow, Heligion of Babylonia 
and Assyria (Boston, 1898), id, Die Pchtfton 
BabyJomens und Xssyriens (Ciessen, 1902-12) ; 
Zimmern, in Eberhard Schrader, Die Keil- 
inschriften und dan Alte Testament (3d ed , 
Berlin, 1902) ; Alfred Jeremias, Das Alte, Testa^ 
ment im Livhte des alien Orients (Leipzig, 
1900) ; Condamin, in Joseph Huby, Christus 
Manuel d'histoire d(’s lehqions (Pans, 1912) 
NEBO, Mount. 'J’he mountain from which, 
according to the Book of Deuteronomy (xxxii 
49, xxxiv 1), Moses viewed the land of Canaan 
before his death It has been identified with 
the mountain Neba — a ridge 2()43 feet above 
the Mediterranean, situated 5 miles southwest 
of Heshbon The name Nebo also occurs as that 
of a town in Moab (Num. xxxii. 3 and on the 
Moabite stone) and a towm in Judah (Ezra li 
29). It is identical in form with the name of a 
well-known Babylonian god Nabu (see Nebo), 
whose worship appears to have spread far to 
the west. The tradition associating the death 
of Moses with Mount Nebo may ha\e had as a 
starting point the existence of a sanctuary on 
the top of the mount or, at all events, the 
sacred character of the mountain 
NEBUAS^A (North American Indian, mean- 
ing flat or broad water). One of the north-cen- 


tral States of the American Union, popularly 
known as the Tree-Planter State It lies between 
lat. 40° and 43° N. and between long 95° 20’ 
and 104° \V. It is bounded on the north by 
South Dakota, on the east by Iowa and Mis- 
souri, on the south by Kansas and Colorado, and 
on the west by Wyoming and Colorado Its 
shape IS that of a rectangle whose eastern end 
is cut off diagonally by the Missouri River and 
wdiose southwestern corner is o\ei lapped by the 
noitheastern corner of Colorado Its extreme 
length from east to west is 455 miles, and its 
breadth from north to south 208 miles. Its area is 
77,530 square miles, of which 712 sqiiaie miles are 
w^ater It ranks fifteentli in size among the States 
Physiography. Nebraska lies in the region 
of the Creat Plains skirting the east slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, towards whose foothills it 
rises in a gentle, undulating incline Its whole 
western half lies at an elevation of more than 
2500 feet above tlie sea Though level m the 
central portion and along the lines of transcon- 
tinental tiavel, the land is rolling and surpris- 
ingly diversified The physiographic relief varies 
from 842 feet at Riilo in southeast Nebraska to 
5084 feet at Hogback Mountain, near the Wy- 
oming line The State has five WTll-defined phys- 
iographic regions — loess, drift, sand hills, bad 
lands, and buttes and plateaus A line drawn 
from the southwest to the northeast corner 
divides the State into its two important idiysio- 
graphic regions, the agricultural loess ])iam in 
the southeastern half and the sand hills of the 
glazing region in the north w^estern half In the 
w'estern and noithw(‘8t(‘rn counties occur the fa- 
mous Nebiaska Bad Lands, and boidenng them to 
the westw’aid the butt(' and high plateau region 
Hydrography. J’he State is drained entirely 
liy the Missouri Rivei and its tnhutaiies Owung 
to the gentle and legulai slope of the land, most 
of these livers flow in nearly straight paiallel 
lines eastward or southeastwaid, and they are 
for the most part wude and shallow. The three 
principal rivers, besides the Missouri (on the 
boundary), ar(‘ th(‘ Platt(‘ in tlie centi(‘, the 
Niobrara in tin* iiortli, both flowing through the 
whoh‘ length of the State, and the Republican m 
the s( nth, the lattei eoining from Kansas and re- 
turning to that Slate to fuim the Kansas Rivei 
Climate. The climate is continental, dry. and 
exhilarating Tli(‘ mean tcmpciature for Jan- 
uary IS 21 7° F and for July 74 5° F The 
extremes are veiy great, tlie mercury sometimes 
falling to— 35° F and even — 45° F and at 
times rising to 114° F The nights are cool 
The climate of the w^estern third of the State is, 
however, quite and, and differs considerably 
fiom that of the eastern third, where agricul- 
ture is very successful. Tlie annual rainfall 
18 23 inches, but this is very unevenly dis- 
tributed Averaging about 32 inches in the 
east, it 18 sufficient to support agriculture In 
the western half it is below 20, and in the ex- 
treme west as low' as 12 inches, so that here 
agnculture depends on irrigation and “dry- 
farming” culture. The greatest amount of rain 
falls in May and June,* and more than three- 
fourths of the annual rain falls during the six 
months of the growing season, April to Sep- 
tember The prevailing winds of winter are 
from the northwest, w'hile those of the summer 
are from the south and southeast 
Soils. More than half of the State is covered 
with glacial drift and loess, the drift being con- 
fined to the eastern counties. The loess deposits 
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range in thickness from 5 to 150 and even 200 
feet, and, though soft and easily excavated, are 
very compact and retentive of moisture They 
form a soil of inexhaustible fertility The 
bluffs along the bottom lands are composed of 
this material. The alluvial lands of the river 
valleys also afford an excellent soil, though 
scarcely exceeding the loess in quality. Con- 
siderable areas in the west, as much as 20,000 
square miles, are coveied with sand hills {qv ) 
liiese are found partly in the southwest corner, 
but cliiefly 111 the large and and area north of 
the Platte and west of the one hundredth 
ineiidian. 

In the extreme west the Tertiary marls, even 
in the Bad Lands, can l>e made productive by 
irrigation or “dry farming^’ 

Geology. The locks of Nebraska may be de- 
Kdibed as undisturbed sediment, the older dip- 
ping slightly to the west, where they disappear. 
The outcro[)s of all th(‘ succi'ssive formations 
have a direction slightlv east of north, and are 
found along the iianow' valleys of certain 
streams 'Jhe oldest beds are ' the Pennsyl- 
vanian, exposed in the soutlie.iatern corner from 
Lincoln eastward, consisting essentially of 
about 1200 feet of linu^stone inter speised wnth 
shale At Lincoln the ('arboniferous disap- 
pears Tnassie and Jurassxc locks arc want- 
ing, but tile Cretaceous senes is well developed 


''Hie paleofauna of this well-known collecting 
ground vanes between wide limits, and has 
attracted paleontologists from all institutions 
and countries. The Bad Lands have a general 
elevation of about 3500 feet, and, although the 
rainfall is scant, the gradient is steep and the 
wash extensive. The Oligocene covers the 
western fouith of the State and has a total 
thickness of 500 to GOO feet. Next above the 
Bad Lands comes the Butte formation (mostly 
Arikaree) of Miocene age. Much of this butte 
region is covered wuth bull pines, Pinua pon- 
deiosay hence the name Pine Bidge Pliocene 
merging into Pleistocene covers the northein 
tier of counties from Brown westward. The 
glacial drift co\er8 the eastern fifth of the 
State, and two divisions, the Nebraskan {01 
Jei Sevan) and the overlying Kansan, aie dis- 
tinct Much of this formation is confounded 
w'ltb the loess, which lies directly above the 
drift, and which varies in thickness up to 150 
feet It 18 a liglit buff' deposit consisting essen- 
tially of fine silt and fine sand, with varying 
amounts of lime, clay, and humic matter It is 
ladieved to be partly leolian and partly aqueous 
in ongin It is letentive of moisture, fertile, 
and productive, and constitutes an agricultural 
area of tlie utmost consequence. 

Mineral Products. The minerals produced 
consist ebieflv of clay products, mineral waters. 
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and underlies the entire State wTst of Lincoln 
The Dakota (Cretaceous), composed of coarse 
ferruginous sand and clay, about 300 feet in 
thickness, outcrops from .leff'erson County, 
thiough Lincoln in a geni'ial northerly and 
easterly direction to Dixon C'ounty This is the 
water-bearing bed ot the Great Plains Tw’cnty 
miles west of Lincoln some 20 feet of Graneros 
shales outcrop and are o^ellam by as many 
feet of Greeiiboin limestone paralleling and 
overlying the Dakota, from Tliayer to Dixon 
County Just w'est of this, paiallel to and 
sujierimposed upon it, comes 300 feed of CJarlisle 
shale capped by 25 to 50 feet of Niobiara chalk. 
A line from Webster to Cedar County gives the 
general direction of the outcrops of these tw'o 
formations Next above these, and parallel to 
them, the Pierre shale outcrops in a general di- 
rection from Franklin to Knox County The 
Pierre is the most extensivi' member * of tlie 
Cretaceous, and attains a thickness of several 
thousand feet Overlying the Pit*rre are many 
feet of early, middle, and late Tertiary beds, the 
oldest being tht‘ Bad Lands formation ( Oligocene) . 


puniiee, sand and gravel, sand-lime bucks and 
stoiu* The value of clay products in 1013 was 
$88(1, 1 GG 111 the production of pumice Ne- 
braska enjoys almost a complete monopoly The 
total value of mineral pioducts in 1913 was 
$1,433,718. 

Agriculture. The entire land area is ap- 
proximately 49,157,100 acres, of which 38,022,021 
w^as in farms in 1910, these numbering 129, G78 
Ohe average value of land per acre in 1910 w'as 
$41 80, and the total value of farm property, 
including land, buildings, implements and ma- 
chinery, domestic animals, poultry, and bees, 
$2,079,818,047 Of tlie total number of farms, 
80,237 were, in 1910, operated by owneis and 
managers In that year more than 70 pei cent 
of the farms wxue fiom 100 to 500 acies in size. 

There w^ere, in 1910, 93,509 native white 
farmers out of a total of 129,G78 The foreign- 
born white fanners numbered 35,707, and the 
negro and other nonwhites 462 Of the foreign- 
born white farmers, the greater number (15,- 
478) were born in Germany. 

The following table gives the acreage, produc- 
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tion, and value* of some of the principal crops 
as estimated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in 1914. 


caops 

Acreage 

Prod bu. 

Value 

Corn 

7,100,000 

173,960,000 

$92,194,000 

Wlieat. 

3,668,000 

68,116,000 

64.710,000 

Oats 

2,175,000 

69,600,000 

27.840,000 

Barley 

113,000 

2,656,000 

1,248,000 

Rve 

122,000 

1,952.0(K) 

1,444,000 

Potatoes 

118,000 

9,440,000 

5,098,000 

Hay 

1,600,000 

♦ 2,5.3.5,000 

17,492,000 

Alfalfa t 

1,022,485 

*3,208,055 

22,466,385 


* Tons t State Board of Agriculture Report 


The total value of crops in 1909 wag $ 1 9(5, 125,- 
032, and the combined reported acieage 17,231,- 
206, representing 70 7 per cemt of the total 
improved land in farms. The general character 
of Nebraska agriculture is indicated by the fact 
that nearly 80 per cent of the total value of 
crops was contributed by the cereals and 10.2 
per cent by hay and forage. Nebraska is one 
of the most important corn-produeing States 
Census figures for 1909 show, m corn, an acre- 
age of 7,206,057, a production of 180,132,807 
bushels, valued at $88,234,840, in wheat, an 
acreage of 2,022,918, a production of 47,685,745 
bushels, valued at $44,225,930, in hay and 
forage, an acreage of 4,520,034, a production of 
5,776,475 tons, valued at $31,729,()91 , in oats, 
an acreage of 2,305,774, a production of 53,360,- 
185 bushels, valued at $19,443,570. The total 
acreage of potatoes and other vegetables was 
147,594, the production being valued at $5,931,- 
738 Excluding potatoes and sweet potatoes 
and yams, the acreage of vegetables was 36,164. 
The "pioduction was valued at $2,118,393 

A large quantity of orchard fruits is pro- 
duced This amounted in 1909 to 3,572,253 
bushels, valued at $1,932,124 Apples con- 
tributed more than nine-tent lis of this quantity, 
peaches, nectarines, and cherries most of the 
remainder. The production of grapes in 1909 
amounted to 4,752,217 pounds, valued at $137,295 
Strawberries are the most important of the small 
fruits, witli blackbci ries and dcwbeiiies ranking 
next. The total acicago of small fiuits in 1999 
w^as 1411, and the piodiiction 1,594,421 quarts, 
valued at $159,109 Tlie growing of sugar Invts 
has become an iinpoitant industry. Tlie total 
acreage of this crop m 1909 was 4191, and the 
production 39,874 tons, valued at $180,247. 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. Stock 
raising is of great importance The total value 
of live stock cm farms in 1910, including poultry 
and bees, was $222,222,000 Cattle are raised in 
large quantities for market, and dairying la an 
important industry Tlie following figures are 
the estimates of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for Jan. 1, 1915 dairy cows, 

625.000, valued at $39,002,000, cattle, other 
than dairy cows, 2,034,000, valued at $82,- 
987,000; lioises, 1,038,000, valued at $95,490,000; 
mules, 85,000, valued at $8,925,000, swine, 3,- 

809.000, valued at $41,618,000, sheep, 374,000, 
valued at $1,795,000 The total value of milk, 
cream, and butter fat ^old and butter and cheese 
made in 1909 was $10,500,275 The milk sold 
amounted to 6,500,380 gallons, and the butter 
gold to 11,652,068 pounds. The total number of 
fowls of all kinds in 1910 was 9,351,830, valued 
at $4,219,158. 

Irrigation. Irrigation is practiced to a con- 


siderable extent in the western part. In 1909, 
1862 farms, or 1.4 per cent of the total number, 
were irrigatcni The area of irrigatexi land in 
1912 was 273,018 acres. Enterprises operating 
in 1914 were capable of supplying water to an 
area of 684,042 acres, and the total area in- 
cluded under all irrigation projects, completed 
or under way, was 951,000 acres. 

Forest Products. The total forest area in 

1908 was 800,000 acres, or less tliaii 2 per cent 
of the total land area. Ilie total value of the 
output of lumljer in 1909 was $2,021,300. In ad- 
dition there were produced during the same year 
on the farms forest jaoducts valued at $795,053 

Manufactures. In 1909 Nebiaska ranked 
twenty-fifth aniong the States in the value of 
manufactured products, and the value per capita 
was $167. The table (p 676) gives the most im- 
portant figures relative to manufactures for 

1909 and 1904. 

Owing partly to the natural advantages for 
feeding cattle, and partly to location in the 
centre of tlie corn and cattle-i aismg sections 
of the countiy, the slaugbteimg and packing of 
meat is the most important industry. A laige 
amount of live stock is bred in Nebraska, and 
much IS brought from other States to be fat- 
tened for market In 1909 the State ranked 
fourth in the value of such products. 

Tlie centre of the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industry is South Omaha, which is sur- 
passiKl m this respect only by Kansas City, Mo , 
and Chicago The nnjiortance of this industry 
18 best indicated by the fact that in 1909 it 
gave cmjiloyment to 24.7 per cent of the total 
niimlxT of wage eaim'rs engaged in all manufac- 
turing industries and contributed 40.4 per cent 
of the aggregate value of jiroducts Beeves 
felaiiglitered in 1909 numbered 051,258, sheep, 
1,127,962, and hogs, 2,103,002 The total value 
of the fresh beef produced was $26,914,013, and 
the pork was valued at $8,624,522. Flour and 
gristmill y)rodu(*ts ranked second in point of in- 
dustrial value. The moat important of these 
products is white flour, of which there were 
produced, in 1909, 2,252,828 barrels, valued at 
.$11,379,662. Large quantitn^s of graham fioiii, 
corn meal, rye flour, and buckwheat flour are 
also produced Butter is the cliief output of 
the dairi(‘s Other important industries not 
meiitioni’d in tlie table are those in connection 
with the manufacture of men's clothing, gas, 
aitificial stone, paint and varnish, confectionery, 
brick and tile, and tobacco 

The total iiumbei of wage earners in 1909 was 
24,330, of whom 20,941 were males. The wage 
earners 10 years of age and under numbered 
217, of whom 178 were males For the great 
majority of wage earners the prevailing hours 
of labor range from 54 to 60 a week and from 
9 to 10 hours a day 

The foiii cities having a population of over 
10,000 in 1910, Omaha, Lincoln, South Omaha, 
and Grand Island (qq.v.), gave employment to 
70.2 per cent of the total number of wage 
earners and produced 81.6 per cent of the total 
value of yiroducts. South Omaha, engaged al- 
most exclusively in the slaughtering and meat- 
packing industries, had in 1909 a manufactur- 
ing output valued at $95,435,712. Omaha, 
which in 1909 had 8023 wage earners, manu- 
factured products valued at $60,824,550. The 
smelting and refining of lead is by far the most 
important industry of this city. 

Transportation. The eastern and more popu- 
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Ions section of the State greatly exceeds in 
mileage the western, which has but one line 
running north and south The State is crossed 
from east to west by three large railroad sys- 
tems — the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, the 
Union Pacific, and the Chicago and North- 


845,000; surplus, $8,012,335; cash, etc., $3,204,- 
023, loans, $90,132,273; deposits, $87,786,114. 
On April 21, 1916, there were 772 State banks 
with a capital of $16,420,000; surplus, $3,985,- 
311; cash, $5,297,151; loans, $95,629,881; total 
individual deposits, $100,952,813 


SUMMARY FOR 1900 AND 1904 


TKIB 8 TAT 1 Q — TEN LEADING INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRY 

Cen- 

sus 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

PERSONS 
IN INI) 

Total 

ENGAGED 

►TTSricY 

Wage 

earners 

(average 

number) 

Capital 

Wages 

Value of 
products 

Value 
added 
1w man- 
uiaoture 

Expressed m thousands 

All industries 

1900 

2,500 

31,900 

24,330 

S99,901 

$13,948 

$199,019 

$47.9^8 

1904 

1,810 

25,330 

20,260 

80,235 ! 

11,022 

154,918 

30,866 

Bread and other bakery products 

1909 

270 

1,155 

040 

1,092 

373 

3,014 

1,342 

1904 

ld8 

567 

383 

654 

188 j 

1,351 

031 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 

1909 

37 

002 

383 ' 

2,975 

250 

7,681 

1,246 

1904 

40 

390 

253 

1,861 

137 

3,326 

664 

Cars and general shop cousti uotion and repairs 

1900 

13 

4,021 

3,085 

0,311 

2,271 

4,642 

2,918 

by stearn-road cornpames 

1904 

30 

3,620 

3,245 

5,975 

2,109 

4,396 

2,478 

Flour-mill and gristmill products 

1009 

249 

1,455 

830 

0,472 

510 

17,836 

2,019 

1004 

234 

1,324 

863 

6,497 

468 

12,190 

2,037 

Foundry and machme-shop products 

1000 

73 

1,.140 

1,020 

2,808 

595 

2,030 

1,414 

l<)0-4 

40 

620 

518 

920 

287 

1,092 

664 

Leather goods 

1000 

30 

305 

200 

988 

197 

1,583 

! 605 

1904 

22 

364 

247 

906 

146 

983 

447 

Liquors, malt 

1009 

14 

517 

424 

3,909 

290 

3,335 

2.710 

1904 

10 

.338 

265 

2,558 

186 

1.664 

1,206 

Lumber and timber products 

1909 

48 

707 

543 

1.155 

356 

2,021 

706 

1004 

27 

410 

356 

379 

2:44 

645 

381 

Printing and publishing 

1000 

1<)04 

074 

631 

3,884 

3,320 

2, J29 
2,073 

4,979 

3,616 

1,397 

1,003 

6.007 

4,091 

4,966 

3,697 

Slaughtering and moat packing 

1000 

1904 

18 

9 

7,221 

6,402 

6,015 

5,590 

19,414 

20,606 

3,372 

3,169 

02,305 

69,320 

13,947 

8,061 


western. Ihe total stoaiii-railioad mileage of 
mam track m 1914 was 6148 The most im- 
poitant hues and tlieir mileage arc the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy, 2850; the Union 
Pacific, 1184, the Chicago and Northwestern, 
1071, the Missouri Pacific, 371, the Chicago, 
Kock Island, and Pacific, 246, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha, 308 , the St 
Joseph and Giand Island, 112. The total mileage 
of electric railway in 1914 was 220. The steam 
and clectiic railways are under the complete 
jurisdiction of the STate Railway Commission 

Banks. Tlio first session of the Teirit 9 rial 
Legislature 111 1855 pronounced currency bank- 
ing a crime, and no banks were chartered. The 
necessity for currency, howevei, was sucli that 
insuiance companies issued a disguised form of 
paper money In 1850, under special charters, 
certain institutions did a banking business, m 
spite of the laws to the contiary The general 
panic of 1857 swept all such institutions out of 
existence. For almost a decade all the bank- 
ing business was performed by private banks, 
then national banks began to be organized. 

A considerable increase in the number of 
banks came about m 1880, when the era of 
railroad building commenced. An Act regulat- 
ing banks was passed in 1889, establishing a 
State Banking Board and providing for repoits 
and examinations. In 1909 Nebraska passed a 
bank guaranty act, which has proved vei> suc- 
cessful in operation In 1893 there were eight 
savings banks in Omaha, but only one existed 
in 1900. On Sept. 12, 1914, there were 220 na- 
tional banks with an aggregate capital of $15,- 


Government. U'he present constitution was 
adopted in 1875 Amendments may originate in 
either branch of the Legislature or among the 
people, but to become a part of the constitu- 
tion must be agreed upon by three-fifths of the 
members of eacli House and carried by a ma- 
jority of tlie electors 

Legislwti^ic — The Legislature consists of a 
Senate and a House of Kepreseiitativca, The 
House of Representatives, by reapportionment 
made in 1911, consists of 77 members, and the 
Senate of 28 members The number of Repre- 
sentatives must never exceed 100 nor the Sena- 
tors 33 Sessions of the Legislature are 
biennial and begin on ihe first Tuesday in 
January in the ytnir next following the election 
of membeis After the expiration of 20 days of 
the session, no bills or joint resolutions of the 
nature of bills may be introduced, except with 
regard to matters relative to which the Gover- 
nor shall, in special message to the Legislature, 
call its attention to the necessity of legislation. 
Hie initiative and referendum have been adopted 
and aic in full force. Tlie term of office for both 
Senators and members of the House is two years 

Executive — executive department of the 
State consists of a Governor, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Secretary of State, Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, Treasurer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Attorney-General, and Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands and Buildings Each 
holds office for the term of two years. The 
Governor and Tdcutenant Governor must have 
attained the age of 30 years The Treasurer 
is ineligible to the office for two years next after 
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the expiration of two consecutive terms for 
which he was elected. 

Judiciary . — The judicial power is vested in a 
supreme court, district courts, county courts, 
justices of the peace, police magistrates, and 
such other inferior courts as may be created 
by the Legislature The State is divided into 
SIX judicial districts, in each of which there is 
elected, for a term of four years, one judge of 
the district court In each organized county 
there is eleci(‘d for two years a judge of the 
county court. 

Suffrage and Elections — Every male person 
of the age of 21 years or upward, who has re- 
sided in the State for six months and 111 the 
county, piecinct, or ward foi the teim piovided 
by law, may be an elector, provided that he is a 
citizen of the United States or that he,, if a 
person of foreign birth, shall have d(‘clared his 
intention of becoming a citizen at least 30 daj^s 
piior to the election. The general election is 
held every two years, on the Tuesday next 
succeeding tlie first Monday in Novembei All 
candidates for elective oiTices, except those ex- 
pressly excepted, aie nominated liy piiniary 
elections. Pro\ision is made for the preference 
vote for President and Vice President of tlie 
United States and foi United State.s Senator 
There is a stringent corrupt-piactices act, limit- 
ing and regulating the expenditures of candi- 
dates for office 

Local and Municipal Governtm'nt — The Legis- 
latuie may form no new county of an area less 
than 400 squaie miles nor reduce any county 
to less than that ar(‘a Counties may organize 
into townships whenever a majority of the 
legal voters of such countv shall so determine 
Cities of the dist class (between 5000 and 
100,000 111 population) may frame a charter 
for their own go\ eminent 

Miscellaneous (Constitutional and Statutory 
Provisions — Propel ty acquired by a wife after 
marriage remains separately her own Women 
who owm assessed property or who ha\e chil- 
dren of seliool age may vote in school meetings. 
The sale of liquor is regulated by local option. 
Under the State law, however, all saloons aie 
comp(41ed to close at 8 pm. and lemain closed 
until 7 AM There is also a law^ forbidding the 
sale of liquor on dining cars and in all ten itory 
witliin 2 miles of an incorporated city or 
village 

Finance. Nebraska has no bonded or funded 
d(*ht The floating debt, eomposed entirely of 
outstanding wai rants, amounted, on Nov. 30, 
1912, to $374,394. Tlie State constitution pro- 
vides that the revenue from certain sources be 
set aside for a perp|(tual common-school fund, 
tlie income only being available The fund in 
1912 amounted to $8,482,143. The university 
fund, amounting to $218,377, was derived from 
the sale of 45,426 acres of land granted by 
Congress. Other funds include the agrieultural 
college fund, amounting in 1912 to $.'545,064, the 
normal endowment fund, and general and 
special funds The debt per capita was 31 
cents in 1912 The total receipts for one year 
ending Nov 30, 1914, w’^ere $6,451,742; the ex- 
penditures, $6,346,034 On tliat day there was 
a balance of $746,108 in the treasury. 

Militia. The males of tuilitia age (18-44) in 
1910 numbered 267,497.^ The organized militia 
comprises one brigade, including two regiments 
of infantry, a company of signal troops, and a 
iletachment of sanitary troops. The total 


strength in 1915 was 1264 privates and 131 
officers. 

Populationi The population bv decades is as 
follows. 1860,28,841; 1870, 122,993, 1880,452,- 
402, 1890, 1,058,910; 1900, 1,066,300; 1910, 

I, 192,214. The estimated population in 1914 
was 1,245,873 The population per square mile 
in 1910 was 15 5, compared with 13 9 in 1900 
9 he larger part of the population is in the 
southeastern counties, the western half being, 
on account of its aridity, rather sparsely popu- 
lated The urban population, 1 e , tliat of places 
of 2500 or over, in 1910 w^as 310,8.52, and the 
rural 881,362 The foreign-born population 
niimbert'd 24,361; native wliites of foieign or 
mixed paientage, 362,353, and negro, 7689 
The largest number of foreign-boin whites 
came from Germany Th(‘ population w^as di- 
vided in 1910 into 627,782 niah‘s and 564,432 
females. The males of v'oting age nurnliered 
353,626. The laigest city is Omaha with a 
population in 1910 of 124,006 and m 1914 
((‘stiraated) of 133,274 Some other cities with 
their populations in 1910 and 1914 (estimated) 
aic as follows Lincoln, 13,073, 45,643, South 
Omaha, 26,250, 26,368, Grand Island, 10,326, 

II, 505, Hastings, 9338, 10,252, Eremont, 8718, 
9345 

Education. The geneial (*\cellence of educa- 
tional conditions m Nebraska is indicated by 
tlie fact that only one otlier State, low'a, had a 
smaller percentage of illiteracy in 1910 Of a 
population of 10 ye.irs of age and over numbei- 
ing 924,032, theie were in that year 18.009 
illiterates The piacentage of illiteracy among 
the native whites of native paientage was 0 6, 
among foieign-horn whites 7 1, and among the 
negroes 7 2 According to the thiiteonth census 
tlie total school pojiulation, ages 6 to 20 years, 
was 373,868, and of this iiunilier 261,219 were 
attending school. The rcjiort of the State 
Supenntendent of Education for 1914 shows a 
total school population (ages 5 to 21 years) of 
383,882, a total school enrollment of 288,369, 
and an average daily attendance of 214,152 
The total iinmlier of teachers emj)loy(‘d 111 tliat 
year w^as 12,018, of whom 10,549 vvere women 
and 1449 men Tlie average montlily salary of 
men teachers was $84 25 and of women teachers 
$58.70 The total expenditure for jiublie schools 
IS over $10,000,000 per y(‘ai Tlieie were 240 
accredited* high schools in 1913 In addition 
there were 192 nonaccreditiMi higli schools ap- 
proved by the State Superintendent under the 
free-liigli-scliool law Special attention has 
been given in lecent years to agrieultural train- 
ing in the high schools, and in 1913 legislation 
was enacted permitting qiialili(*d high schools 
to give training in agricultnie, manual train- 
ing, and home economics 'ilie State lias a free- 
texthook law. Tlie State normal schools arc 
situated at Peru, K(‘arn(‘y, Wayne, and Oliad- 
roii The University of Nebraska, a fiart of the 
educational system "of the State, is situated at 
Lincoln. The other institutions of highei edu- 
cation, all coeducational, are Bellevue College 
at Bellevue, Cotner University at Bethany, 
Union College at College View, Doane College 
at (Tete, Grand Island (College at Grand Island, 
Hastings College at Hastings, University of 
Omaha at Omaha, the Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at University Place, and Yoik (College 
at York Creighton Unive^rsity at Omaha is a 
Roman Catholic institution for men There is 
also a school of agriculture at Curtis. 
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Charities and Corrections. The charitable 
and correctional institutions under control of 
the State include the Institute for the Blind at 
Nebraska City, the Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Omaha, the Institute for the Feehle- 
JNlinded at Beatrice, the Industrial School for 
.luvenile Delinquents at Kearney, a Girls’ In- 
dustrial School at Geneva, an Industrial Home 
fur Girls at Milfoid, asylums for the insane at 
Lincoln, Norfolk, and Hastings, an Orthopedic 
Hospital for Ciippled and Deformed Children 
at Lincoln, soldiers’ and sailors’ homes at 
Grand Island and Milford, the State peniten- 
tiary at Lincoln There are a luvenile-court law 
and a board of control for dependent and ne- 
glected children Prisoners may be subjected 
to an indeterminate stmtence and have, at the 
discretion of the State Piison Board, the privi- 
lege of parole 

iEteligion. The Chinch membeis or communi- 
cants in the State form only about 30 per cent 
of the total population The principal denomi- 
nations in order of their numerical strength 
are the Homan Catholic, comprising oxer one- 
fourth of the Church members, Methodist, Lu- 
theran, Presbytei lan, Christian, Baptist, and 
Congregational 

History. The territoiy now constituting the 
State was originally a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase and afterward a part of Missouri 
Teriitory Coronado (q x ), setting out from 
Mexico in search of the sex(*n cities of Cibola 
and of Quivira, claimed tliat in 1541 he jour- 
neyecl on the great plain as far as lat 40® N, 
the southern boundary of the State Theie are 
stories of other Spanish explorations, but little 
is known of them In 1073 Marquette passed 
the moutli of the Missouri and marked the 
Platte from Indian stories. Pierre and August 
Chouteau, lu others engagi'd in the fur tiade, 
reached the Platte about 1807 Lewis and 
Claik, in 1804-00, skirted the eastern boundary 
ot the present State. The Tifudeav JovniaJ (dis- 
covered 1912) shows there were trading posts 
as early as 1794 The American Fur Company 
placed one at Bellevue in 1810, and posts were 
established at Omaha in 1825 and at Nebraska 
City in 1826 Fort Atkinson was established 
in 1819, but abandoned in 1827 With the ad- 
mission of Missouri as a State in 1821, the ter- 
ritory was left practically without government 
In 1834 part of the w<*8torn Indian countiy 
was attached to Arkansas, the jurisdiction of 
the district court at Missouri was extended over 
another part, and a third portion was joined 
to Michigan Teriitory The next year Col 
Henry Dodge, with a force of dragoons from 
Fort Leavenworth, marched up the Platte valley 
to the folks and thence up the South Platte 
to the mountains. Many tnlies of the Eastern 
Indians xx’i're then being transfeired to this “ In- 
dian country.” 

New^ Fort Kearney w^as established on the Ore- 
gon trail in 1848 

Thousands ot gold seekers passed through 
the Territory in 1849-50, and some stopped 
on the w^ay in utter defiance of the law which 
forbade settlement among the Indiana. The 
partly civilized tribes near Fort Leavenworth, 
who foresaw the inevitable extension of white 
settlement, wished for a territorial government 
in order to sell lands to better advantage llie 
Wyandots, led by their half and quarter bloods, 
in 1851-52 petitioned Congress to establish a 
Territory, with no success. A territorial dele- 


gate, Abelard Guthrie, wras chosen in October, 
1862. A bill to organize Nebraska Territory 
passed the House Feb. 2, 1853, but did not 
reach a vote in the Senate. In order to force 
action, a provisional government was organized 
by the residents, and William Walker was 
elected Gox^ernor July 25, 1853. Senator Doug- 
las reported a bill m January, 1854, providing 
for the erection of a Territory, based on his 
principle of ‘‘squatter sovereignty.” It was 
amended to provide for two Territories (see 
Kansas-Neuraska Act), passed both Houses, 
and was signed by the President May 30. By 
this Act the boundaries of the Territory of Ne- 
biaska weie defined as the fortieth and forty- 
ninth parallels of latitude, from the Missouri 
to the summit of the Hocky Mountains. In 
1861 all the region north of the forty -third 
parallel was constituted part of Dakota Terri- 
toiy, a small part from the southwest corner 
was addl'd to Colorado, and the western bound- 
aiy w^as extended to the one hundred and tenth 
nieiidian With the creation of Idaho Territory 
from th(‘ northwestern portion of Nebraska 
in 1863, the State was reduced to its present 
limits except for a slight addition in the north- 
east in 1882 

Congress passed an enabling Act in 1864, 
but not until 1866 was a consritution adopted 
The act of admission passed by Congress July 
18 was not signed by the President. In Feb- 
ruary, 1867, he again vetoed a similar bill, but 
it was passed over the veto, and on March 1 
the State was admitted 

Nebraska from its establishment as a State 
to 1896 was Republican in politics Since that 
year, liow^ever, the Democrats have practically 
equaled the Republicans in strength. Botli 
Republican and Democratic parties liave been 
split by factional disturbances Nebraska was 
more conservative than some of its neighboring 
states in the adoption of the more radical 
principles of government favored by insurgent 
or progressive wings of both parties The 
“Progressives,” hownwer, attained considerable 
strength and succeeded for several years in 
electing their candidate to Congress In the 
ekK*tion of November, 1908, Bryan received 131,- 
099 votes, Taft, 126,997; Clmfin, 5179, Debs, 
3524 The Democrats elected their candidate, 
A C Shallenberger, for Governor, and a Demo- 
cratic Legislature llie Republicans elected the 
remaining State officers In the State elections 
held in 1910 the Republicans elected their candi- 
date, Chester H Aldrich, Governor, and the 
Democrats a United States Senator, Gilbert M 
Hitchcock. In 1912 the Progressix^e party, in- 
dorsing the Republican candidates chosen at the 
jiri manes, had no candidates for State offices 
'They did, how^ever, elect delegates to vote for 
.Mr. Roosevelt at the National Progressive Con- 
vention. In 1912 Wilson received 109,008 
votes; Roosevelt, 72,678 votes; Taft, 34,216 
votes; Debs, 10,185 votes; and Chafin, 3383 
votes The Democrats elected J. H. Morehead 
Governor by about 10,000 plurality, and Mr 
Norris received the popular preferential vote 
for United States Senator. In this election 
several amendments to the constitution were 
carried, among these a provision for the initia- 
tive and referendum Governor Morehead was 
reelected Governor by a plurality of about 
20,000 votes. The following is a list of the 
Governors of the State, with their party affilia- 
tions. 
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Franois Burt 

T. B. Cumiixg (acting) 

Mark W. Izard . 

T B. Cuming (acting) 
William A Richardson 
J. 8. Morton (acting) 
S. W. Black 
A S. Paddock (acting) 
Alvin Saunders . . , . 


1854 

1854-65 

1865-57 

1857- 58 
1858 

1858- 59 

1859- 61 

. 1861-67 


David Butler 
W H James (acting) 
Robert W. Furnas 
Silas Garber 
Albinus Nance 
James W. Dawes 
John M Thaver 
Jamoa E Boyd 
John M Thayer 
James E Boyd 
Lorenzo Crounse 
Silas A Holcomb 
William A. Fovnter 
Charles H Diotnch 
Ezra P. Savage 
JohnH Mickey 
George L Sheldon 
Ashton C Shallenberger 
Chester H, Aldrich 
J. H Morehead 


STATE 

Repubhoan 

Republican 


Democrat 

Republican 

Democrat 

Republican 

Populist 

Republican 


Democrat 

Republican 

Democrat 


1867-71 
1871-73 
1873-75 
1876-79 
1879-83 
1HS3-H7 
1887-91 
. *1891 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 95 
1895-99 

1899-1901 
1901 
.1901-03 
1903-07 
1907-09 
1909-1 1 
1911-13 
1913- 


* Ousted by decision of Supreme Court, Nebraska, Mav, 
1891, restored by decision of Supreme Ojiirt, United States, 
February, 1892 
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(Lincoln, 1891); id., Nebraslit and the 
Nation (Chicago, 1898) , True, H istory andCml 
Government of Nebrasla (Fremont, 1892) ; 
Connelly, Provisional Gove) mnent, Nebraska 
Territory (Lincoln, 1899) , Nebraska Historical 
Society, Transactions and Reports (ib, 1885- 
93); Proceedings and Collections (ib., 1894- 
1900) , Sheldon, Eistoiicnl Sketch of NehiasKa 
(1904) 

NEBRASKA. A river of Nebraska. See 
PLAITE- 

NEBBASKA, University of A State uni- 
versity for higher education founded at Lin- 
coln, Neb., in 1869 and opened to students hi 
September, 1871. The university forms a part 
of the educational system of the State The 
goveniing body is the board of regents, which 
includes six members who are elected, but was 
formerly composed of 12 members who were ap- 
pointed. Included in the university are the fol- 
lowing colleges, each of which has its own 
faculty: arts and sciences, agiiculture, engineer- 
ing, graduate, law, medicine, ti'achors A sum- 
mer session is also maintained. Tuition in the 
university is free to residents of Nebiaska in 
all of the colleges except the so-called profes- 
sional colleges ; undergraduate students who 
are nonresidents of the State and lesident stu- 
dents in professional colleges pay a moderate 
tuition. All departments are open to both men 
and women. The chief sources of support are a 
tax of one mill per dollar of the grand assess- 
ment roll of the State, with interest from en- 
dowment land leases on sales and on permanent 
fund investments. Tlie university also benefits 
by United States appropriations under tlie Mor- 
rill acts for instruction in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, the Hatch-Adams acts aiding 
agricultural experimentation, and the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914 aiding agricultural extension. 
On the campus in Lincoln are 13 buildings which 


house all the departments except a medical 
school, which is located at Omaha, and a school 
of agriculture and an experiment station con- 
ducted on the university farm of 320 acres near 
the city of Lincoln. The libraries of the various 
colleges contain 110,000 bound volumes, and the 
museums contain large and valuable collections. 
The total enrollment in all departments in 1913- 
14 was 4133. There were 281 members of the 
faculty, including 83 professors, 20 associate 
professors, 46 assistant professors, 68 instruc- 
tors, and 64 assistants The Legislature of 
1914 provided for a special three-fourths of a 
mill levy upon the grand assessment of the 
State, continuing for six years, for securing an 
extension of grounds in the city of Lincoln and 
for new buildings and then equipment on both 
the. city campus and the university farm, ap- 
proximately $2,300,000 will be spent for the 
new physical plants. The chancellor m 1915 
was Samuel Avery, Ph B. 

NEBRASKA CITY. A city and the county 
seat of Otoe Co., Neb., 53 miles south of 
Omaha, on the Missouri Kivor, hero spanned by 
a fine steel railroad bridge, and on the Missouri 
I'acific and the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
railroads (Map* Nebraska, J 4). It has a 
United States government building, St. Ber- 
nard’s Academy (Belgian) for >oung ladies, a 
fine monument to J. Sterling Morton, the State 
Institute for the Blind, and a public library. 
The city is the centre of a note*d fruit belt and 
of a iich corn region The principal industiial 
plants include large stoekyards, canneries, 
gram elevators, flour mills, lumber and planing 
mills, foundries, ]>ress-dnll works, a starch fac- 
packing and provision house, biewerios, 
brickworks, windmill, cigar, vim^gar, and pickle 
factories, and a cold-stoi age plant Arbor 
Lodge, the old homestead of J. St<‘rling Morton, 
has been d(w eloped into a magnificent estate of 
900 acics and contains tlie finest arboretum in 
the State. Settled in 1855 on the site of old 
Fort Keainey, Nebiaska Chty was incorporated 
as a city of the second class in 1871 and re- 
ceived a charter of the first class in 1891. It 
has since adopted the commission form of gov- 
einment. Pop, 1900, 7380, 1910, 5488 

NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
A coeducational institution for higher educa- 
tion founded at University Place, Neb , in 1880. 
It is under the control of the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination. The university includes a 
college of liberal arts, a teachers’ college, a con- 
servatory of music, a school of expiession and 
oratory, a school of art, a teachers’ training 
course, and an academy The total enrollment 
in all departments m 1914-15 was 840, and the 
faculty numbered 34 The univeisity has a pro- 
ductive endowment of about $350,000, and the 
college grounds and buildings are valued at 
$305,800 The annual income is about $65,000. 
The library contains 8000 volumes. The chan- 
cellor of tlie university in 1915 was Clark A. 
Fulmer. 

NEBRIJA, n&-br6'nfi, or LEBRIJA, lA- 
brg'HA, Antonio de (1444-1522). An eminent 
Spanish humanist, whose real name was An- 
tonio Marttnez de Jarava From the city of hie 
birth (Nebrija, or Lebrija) he became known 
as Antonio Nebrissensis. One of the most im- 
portant leaders of the revival of learning in 
Spain, he was .tutor to Queen Isabella, collabora- 
tor with Cardinal Ximenes on the celebrated 
Complutensian Polyglot Bible, and professor for 
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many years at the University of Aloald. His 
works may be classified as philological, poetical, 
historical, juridical, medical, and theological. 
Aside from his chronicle of the reigns of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, his most important works 
are the Diotionarmm Latino Hispanicum et Hia- 
panico Latinum and the Gramdtica aobre la 
lengua caatellana, both published in 1492, when 
there were no similar works in any other modern 
language. 

IfEBBIS, ngb'ris. See Dionysus. 

NEBBIS'SA VENE'BIA. See Lebrija. 

ETEBUCHADNEZZAB, nfb'd-kftd-ner/zer, or, 
more correctly, NEBUCHADBEZZAB (Heb., 
from Bab Nahu-kudurri-iisur^ Nabu [Nebol, 
protect the boundary). The great King of the 
Chaldaean Empire, who ruled 605-662 b.c. ITe 
was the second of the name, Nebuchadnezzar I 
liaving been a distinguished monarch of the 
fourth dynasty of Babylon, reigning c.llOO- 
1140 B c. He was the son of Nabopolassar, 
Viceroy of Assyria in Babylonia, who, after the 
death of Asurbaiiipal, gained contiol of the 
Babylonian poition of the latter’s empire m 
625 B c Tlic family was Chalda'an, hence the 
use of this name for the dynasty and for the 
land in later ages. (See Cuald.'RANS ) Nabo- 
polassar entered into alliance with the other 
great enemy of Assyria, thi‘ Modes, marrying 
Ins son to a daughter of the Median King 
(’yaxares, and apparently also with Psammet- 
ichus of Egypt. Nineveh was saved in 62.6 by 
tlie appearance of Assyria’s ally, the Scythian 
King Madyas, who drove away the Modes. 
But a second attack by the Modes, supported no 
doubt by the Chaldaeans, led to the fall of 
Nineveh in 606 ii.c The Assyrian Empire was 
forthwith partitioned, the Modes took posses- 
sion df the upper Tigris valley and the lands 
to the north and east of the Euiihrates , Nabopo- 
lassar made firm his control of tlie Euphrates 
valley, and from the west NtK’Iio, King of 
Egypt, advanced to the great iiver to reclaim 
for his land its ancient dominion in Syria The 
division of spoils between Media and Babylon 
seems to have been prearranged, but Egypt’s 
intrusion could not be suffered, and Nabopo- 
lassar sent Nebuchadnezzar against Necho. 
The latter seems to have been defeated at 
Carchemish ( 605 b.o. ) . But he was recalled 
by the news of the death of his father Un- 
fortunately we possess but scanty materials 
for the study of the continuation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s military and political career. The 
sources are, besides a few inscriptions, the par- 
tial accounts found in the Bible, dosephus 
(quoting Berosus; Aiit., x, 6-11, c Ap., i, 21), 
and Herodotus (containing obscure information 
concerning Egypt; ii, 161 et seq ) and a frag- 
ment of Menander The books of Kings, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel enable us to follow to some 
extent Judah’s relation to its new lord. At 
first King Jehoiakim submitted, but about 600 
B c rebelled After some delay Nebuchadnezzar 
sent his army against Jerusalem, which fell in 
597, Jehoiakim dying during the siege His 
son, Johoiachin, suffered the Imperial chastise- 
ment of exile along with 10,000 citizens, an 
uncle, Zedekiah, being appointed to the throne 
by the conqueror. But the new King suc- 
cumbed at last to the temptations to revolt 
offered by his neighbors, especially by Hophra 
(see Apries), the ambitious King of Egypt, and 
drew upon himself the wrath of the great King. 
Jerusalem stood a siege of 16 months, but fell 


m 586 B c. Zedekiah was blinded, the city was 
in part destroyed, almost 4000 Jews were car- 
ried away into exile and a smaller number in 
681 B.c. (See Jews.) This campaign broke 
the refractory spirit of the Syrian states, Tyre 
alone holding out and suffering a famous siege 
of 13 years, which, ended in a truce and the 
rather ignominious departure of the Chaldaean 
army, which had labored in vain outside its 
walls In 668 b.c. occurred a campaign which 
carried Nebuehadnez/ar into the heart of 
where, however, he obtained no perma- 
nent results But it is the glory of this King 
that he pridi^l himself not on the arts of war 
(he seems to have proseemted them only at 
necessity), but on his works of peace. Most of 
Ills inscriptions are devoted to his building 
operations, especially in Babylon, which, de- 
stroyed as it had been by Sennacherib and since 
Hum racked by (‘ivil war, he rebuilt and reato^(^d 
to more than its pristine glory. The excava- 
tions of the Germans under Dr Koldewey have 
uncovered the extent and grandeur of the forti- 
fications, the palace, the temple of Marduk, and 
the great l^rocession Street, which Nebuchad- 
nezzar 1 eared out of patriotism and an eminent 
devotion to the gods. The sister city Bofsippa 
abated in his benefactions, and he built or re- 
paired temples in Sippara, Cutha, Uriik, Larsa, 
Ur, and other cities Nebuchadnezzar’s outward 
successes seem to have been based upon noble 
kingly qualities His son Amil Marduk (see 
Evil Mekodacu ) succeeded him, but was assas- 
sinated after a reign of two years (562-560). 
He was followed by his brotlier-m-law, Nergal- 
bharusur (Ncriglissor) , the son of Belshum- 
islikun (560^556). Labashi Marduk, his son 
and succesBoi, was murdered after only nine 
months’ reign. He was the last descendant of 
Nebuchadnezzar who sat upon the throne, 
Nabonidus (q.v.), the last King of Babylon, 
being a native Babylonian and not a Chaldtean. 
For Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions, consult: 
Ball, in Uk* Proceedings of the Society for 
Biblical Archwology, vols. x-xi (London, 1888- 
89); H. Winckler, Kcihn^chnfthche Bibhothek, 
vol. iii, part n (Berlin, 1892) ; Langdon, Build- 
ing Inscriptions of the Neo-Babylonian Empire 
(Paris, 1905), id, Neobabylomache Kontga- 
inschnfteri (Leipzig, 1912) For excavations 
in Babylon, consult Koldewey, in Mitthsilungen 
der deutsehen Orient-Goaellsehaft (Berlin, 
1899-191,3), and id., iJaa Wiedererstehende 
Babylon (Leipzig, 1913). See also Babylonia 
and the literature quoted under that article. 

NEB'ULA, IN Medicine. See Leitcoma. 

NEB'UL.ffl (Lat. nom. pi., clouds, vapors, 
mists). Patches of luminous matter occurring 
ill considerable nundiers in various parts of the 
sky and differing from the stars in that they do 
not present simply small definite points of light, 
but rather large surfaces of widely varying 
brilliancy. We have acquired much exact 
knowledge about the nebulie, especially in recent 
years, since the application of photographic 
processes to astronomical observation, and they 
have also been made the subject of extensive 
philosophical theories as to the origin, develop- 
ment, and construction of the universe, some 
of which are based upon too many hypothetical 
considerations to receive the unqualified assent 
of astronomers, 

Only two nebulae are visible to the naked eye ; 
that in Andromeda and the great nebula in 
Orion. The former consists of an oval mass 
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of light about throe times as long as it is broad 
and surrounded with several more or less dis- 
tinct disconnected oval rings. There is also a 
central condensation in the middle of the whole 
mass. The Orion nebula, on the other hand, is 
of quite irregular shape, contains a number of 
stars, and is indented with at least one very 
large nonlummous break known as the fish 
mouth. Both these large nebula', in the tele- 
scopic field of view, cover a space of more than 
one square degree on the sky’s surface. When 
tested by long-exposure photographs, they are 
found to be of truly gigantic size It is now 
admitted that the entire constellation of Orion 
18 included in the outlying parts of the great 
nebula. Condensations appear to fasten about 
the stars of the constellation, and indeed the 
eonclusion seems irresistible that we are look- 
ing upon a universe in course of formation out 
of plastic and gaseous material. Many of the 
less conspicuous nebuhe are round or oval, often 
have a stellar central condensation, and some- 
times one of a disklike form Avith uniform 
surface luminosity Th(*se are the so-called 
plaiictai} nebulte. Then there arc aiinulai, 01 
ring-shaped, nebuhr and spiral nebuhe These 
last look like great whiilpools of matter ap- 
parently rotating rapidly and trailing long 
streamers of light The very latest lesults 
in nebular photography seem to indicate that 
the spiral form is in fact the most prevalent 
one. The application of the spectroscope, and 
especially the spectrograph, to nebular study 
has pioved that many nebulae are rc'ally gaseous 
m constitution and not simply aggregations 
of stars too small and close together to be 
separated even by our most powerful telescopes. 
It has also been possible to measure with the 
spectroscope the velocity with which some of 
the nebulae aic moving tlirougli space in the 
direction of our solar system, and it is found 
that nebular velocities are of about the same 
order of magnitude as those obscived in tlie 
case of ordinary stars As to the change's of 
the shape and form of individual iieliuhe, we 
have no di'cisive evidence Indeed, the outlines 
of these objects are so hazy that no lehaiice 
can be placed upon ordinary drawings, and 
even photographs can mislead us, since what 
we see upon them depends in gieat measure 
upon the length of tune during which the sensi- 
tive plate was exposed to the light of the 
nebula. The number of the iiebulap at present 
known is not far from 10,000, and the best 
catalogue? of them is by Dreyer, published m 
the Memovts of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London 

As to their distance, our kiiowUxlge is still 
in the conjectural stage. No one lias yet meas- 
ured a nebular parallax (see Parallax) suc- 
cessfully, but it is extremely probable that their 
distances, like theii velocities of motion, a»e of 
the same order of magnitude as the correspond- 
ing quantities for the fixed stars. 

The theory of cosmic evolution known as the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace aims to account 
for the origin and development of oui solar 
system, beginning with a presupposed mass of 
formless mattei. This mass, assuming a rota- 
tion under the influence ©f natural forces, might 
be expected to take upon itself the form of a 
flatten t^d sphere; and if a contraction of its 
bulk should occur aiter the lapse of ages of 
time, certain rings of matter might be left be- 
hind, as it were, by the contracting mass. Such 


rings have indeed a certain analogy in the 
Andromeda nebula, and, their possible formation 
once granted, there is nothing to prevent the 
gradual breaking up of a ring under the action 
of gravitational forceps Its matter might then 
be gathered into a single ball, and thus would 
be formed a planet circulating in an orbit 
around the central condensing mass destined in 
later ages to form the sun itself It will be 
seen that tliis hypothesis, while plausible, rests 
upon a basis of imagined possibilities rather 
than ascertained facts. While, therefore, it is 
most mtert'sting, it must on no aeeount be 
leckoned among those astronomical theories 
(such as gravitation) whose foundation is as 
strong as that underlying any of the scientific 
truths coming within the range of human 
knowdedge. See Astronomy, Cosmogony 

Consult Isaac Roberts, A Selection of Photo- 
graphs of Stars, Star Clustos, and Nehulce 
(2 vols., London, 1894-1900), and A M Clarke, 
The Si/stem of the Stars (2d ed , ib , 1905). 

NEBULAB HYPOTHESIS. Sei' CosAfor.- 

ONY, NeRLIw!^:. 

NEB^IJEY, 01 NEBTJLE ( Fi n^hnU', fioiii 
OF nelnilc, cloud, fiom Lat nrhiila. Ok yecpiXrj, 
mpheJi, Skt nahhas, OCliureh Slav, n^bo, 
cloud). One of the partition lines in heraldry 
(q\ ), which are inteiuh'd to lepresent the 
clouds and lu'nce art' drawn horizontally 

NECCI. See Ciikstnut 

NECESSARIES (Lat. necessartus, ri'quisite, 
indispensable, from ncrcsse, OLat necessum, in- 
dispensable, from ne, not -f cessus, pp! of 
cedere, to yield). In its technical legal sense, 
such articles as are reasonably suitable or 
necessary to maintain a pel son in the condition 
in life whicli he occupies at the time they are 
furnished. Tin* use of the term in this sense 
lesulted from the doctrine of the common law’^ 
that man led Momeii, infants, lunatics, or any 
meompetent persons cannot be held on their 
eontiacts. and in order to obviate tlie liarsh 
(dFect of this inle, the courts adopted the policy 
of holding sucli pel sons for any articles fui"- 
iiished tlK'in which were actually necessary to 
sustain life 'J’he courts continued the use of 
the word “necessary,” but have extended its 
legal meaning until to-day it is a very elastic 
term. It is not limited only to food and cloth- 
ing sufiicient to sustain lift*, but may include 
ai tides which might be eonsideied luxuries by 
persons in some stations in life, accoiding to 
the eiicumstances of the ease In order to de- 
teimine whether an article is h necessary, the 
character of the article itself, the use for which 
jt w'as designed, the age, social position, wealth, 
and jirevious mode of living of the person to 
whom it was furnished must be considered. 
These aie questions of fact and must, therefore, 
be submitted to a jury See Bankruptcy , 
Contract, Husband and Wife: Infant 
Lunatic; and consult authorities referred to 
iindei Contract, etc. 

NECHES, n6ch'6z. A river of eastern Texas, 
rising in Van Zandt County and flowing soutli- 
east into Sabine Lake, wdienee its w^aterg, with 
those of the Sabine River, find their w^ay bv 
Sabine Pass into the Gulf of Mexico (Map- 
Texas, E 4 ) . It is about 350 miles long and 
w’aters a wide and fertile portion of Texas. 

NECHO, n6'k6 (Egypt Nefcau). The sec- 
ond King of the twenty -sixth Egyptian dynasty, 
called Pharaoh-nechoh in the Bible (2 Kings 
xxiii. 29 et seq.) and Nechos, Nechaus, etc., by 
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Greek writers. He succeeded PsanuiK'tichuB 1 
and reigned from 610 to 594 B.c On the down- 
fall of the Assyrian Empire, Necho attempted 
to gain possession of Syria ( Breasted, 609 ) and, 
at the outset of his campaign, defeated and 
slew Josiah, King of Judah, who opposed him 
at Megiddo. Jelioahaz, the son of Josiah, after 
a brief reign of three months, ^\a8 deposed by 
the Egyptians. Eliakim, who changed his name 
to Jehoiakim, was made King by Necho in place 
of Jehoahaz, and Judah was subjected to a 
trilmte of 100 talents of silver and one of gold. 
Necho conquered Syria as far as the Euphrates, 
but was completely defeated at Carchemish by 
the Babylonian Crown Prince Nebuchadnezzar 
(605 BC ) and lost all his conquests Although 
unable to cope with the Babylonian Empire, 
Necho was an active and energetic rulei He 
unsuccessfully attempted to constiuet a canal 
from the eastern aim of the Nile to the Red Sea, 
a precursoi of the modern Suez Canal Necho 
also built a fleet and sent it, manned by Phoeni- 
cian sailors, on an exploi ing expedition around 
Africa. Consult Alfred Wicxiemaim, (Jeschtchtc 
Ar(fi/ptcns von Psaminetich / 5/s’ attf Ahirandcr 
den (irossen (Leipzig, 1880) ; E A T Wallis 
Budge, History of Hyijpt (New York, 1902); 
J T1 Bieasted, A History of the Ancient Hyyp~ 
tians { ib , 1908) 

NECK (AS hnc(ca, OHO. hnar, nac, Ger. 
Nachen, neck, probably connected with OIr 
cnocc, OHiet. cnoch, hill, elevation). The por- 
tion of the anatomy between the liead and the 
shoiildeis In tlie human being theie are sev- 
eial muscles that pass fiom the skull to the 
thorax, winch, t(»gether with th(‘ (esophagus and 
the trachea, foi m the principal bulk of the neck 
Thiough the neck lun very imjioitaiit blood ves- 
sels between the brain and the thorax, among 
tliese being the carotid arL'i’ies and th(‘ jugular 
veins, acfuiental cutting of either of which usu- 
ally causes d(‘ath veiy promptly Ihioiigh the 
msophagiis the food pash(*s into the stomach, 
and thiough the trachea tht‘ air passes into the 
bronchi and thenct' into the lungs The prin- 
cipal muscles of the neck aie the platysnia 
myoides, the sternocleidomastoid, the infrahyoid 
and sujirahyoid, the muscles of the tongue, the 
muscles of the palate and of the pharynx, and 
the pievertebral muscles, as well as certain of 
the muscles of the back which aie inserted into 
the skull, as the trachelomastoid, complexiis, 
transversalis cervicis, the reidus gioup, the 
longus colli, the three scaleiii, and the eervicalis 
ascendens Several of these muscles form im- 
portant triangles with tin* aid of the ramus of 
the jaw% the clavicle, the hyoid bone, and the 
imaginary centre line of the body. These 
triangles are of use to the surgeon in locating 
and desciibing important structures For in- 
stance, the digastric tiiangle is bounded by the 
jaw, above, and on eithei side by a belly of 
the digastrh* muscle, attached (at the apex of 
the triangle) to the hyoid bone below. Within 
this triangle lie portions of the facial and 
lingual arteries, and it is the site chosen for 
ligating the last-named artery. 

In man there is present at the back of the 
neck a rudiment of an important elastic liga- 
ment which in some of th(» lower animals serves 
to sustain the weight of the head It is called 
the ligamentum nuchce and is a yellow elastic 
ligament which represents in the neck the supra- 
spinous and interspinous ligaments of the verte- 
brte of the low^er part of the spine Tt extends 


from tlie external occipital protuberance to the 
spinous process of the seventh cervical vertebra. 
In front and on either side of the trachea lie 
the tw^o lobes of the thyroid gland. Thc' acces- 
sory thyroid glands are in close relation to it. 
and Ixdow, in children, is found the thymus 

NECK'AM, Alexander (1157-1217). An 
English Latinist, born at St. Albans, Hertford- 
shire, foster brother of King Richard I 
Neckam studu'd in Pans and m 1180, or be- 
foie, Ix^came a lecturer at the university there. 
In 1186 he returned to England and later en- 
tered an Augustinian monastery at St. Albans, 
where he did most of his writing He wrote, 
on natural scumcc, a jirose essay, De Naturts 
Rernm, and De Laudihtis Dimnw HapienUw^ a 
treatment of the same subject in ehyiac verse 
(bc'ith edit(‘d by 'Ihomas Wright in the “Rolls 
Series of Chronicles and Memorials,” 1863) ; 
also 42 fables The fables are edited an(i 
Neckara’s life sketched by Hervieiix, J^es fahu~ 
Unites latins (3 vols , Paris, 1883-93). The 
De ]\atiiris Rcriim, a resume of thc scientific 
knowdedge of the time, dixils much w ith nautical 
matteis, in paiticuhii it preserves the earliest 
European referimce to the use of tlie magnetic 
needle as a guide to seamen (see page 183 of 
Wright’s edition) 

NECKAR, nek'khr. One of the principal 
right affluents of the Rhine It uses in the 
Sw^abian , hi ra in the southwestern part of 
Wilrth^mberg, n(*ar the source of the Danube, 
fiow^s north w'ard thiough Wurtteraberg, then 
west thiough Baden, and enters the Rhine at 
Mannheim, 30 mih's south of the mouth of the 
Mam (Map Germany, 0 4). It is 247 miles 
long and fiow^s for th(‘ greater part of its course 
thiough a smios of lake basins surrouiuh'd by 
\ine-clad lulls It is navigable for small 
steanurs to Heilbronn, 71 miles, foi smaller 
vessels to Cannstatt, 116 miles, and for rafts 
to Rottweil. Heidelberg lies on its banks near 
its mouth, w’here the river is Hanked by pic- 
tuie8(]ue hills crowned by ruined castles * It is 
greath used for floating timber 

NECKER, nft'kar', Jacques (1732-1804). A 
Fnmch statesman and financier lie w'as born 
Sept 30, 1732, at Geneva, w^here his father 
was piofessor of public law. In 1747 Necker 
w'ent to Pans and entered a banking house, 
where he served his apprenticeship in finance. 
In 1762 he established a banking business of his 
own in Pans and acquired a large foi tune dur- 
ing the Seven Years’ War. After retinng from 
business he became the representative of Geneva 
at the French court and also a syndic of the 
French East India Company He likewise began 
his career as a winter ami in 1773 gained the 
piize at the French Academy by his ^loge on 
Colbert He acquired a further reputation by 
his jiublications on political economy an(i 
finance, particularly his Essat sur la Uglslation 
et le commerce dcs grains (Paris, 1775) On 
the rcmioval of Turgot from office in June, 1776, 
Necker was called to assist in financial affairs, 
and after the brief administration of Clugny 
he was made Directoi General of Finances in 
June, 1777 Necker succeeded in restoring to 
some degree of order the general financial af- 
fairs of the country, though mainly by the 
perilous expedient of borrowing, which he was 
enabled to do to an almost unlimited extent, 
owing to the confidence reposed in his financial 
dexterity. He reformed and systematized the 
financial administration, inad(> taxation more 
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equitable, and restored public confidence in the 
government. This was the most brilliant period 
of his life, and the salon of Madame Necker 
was the rendezvous for all the brilliant literary 
and political lights of the day. Necker ’s Prot- 
estantism, however, his extraordinary vanity, 
and some retrenehnients which he had made in 
the loyal household, together with his publica- 
tion on the financial aifairs of France, Compte 
rendu an roi (1781), made him an object of 
great dislike to both Queen and court, and on 
May 12, 1781, he Avas suddenly dismissed lie 
retired to Geneva, and while living in retire- 
ment on his estate of Coppi‘t lie wrote bis 
famous Admimstration den financesy published 
in 1784. Pie returned to Pans in 1787, but 
was soon banished on account of an attack 
which he published on the financial policy and 
management of Calonne. In the financial crises 
whicli followed upon the administration of 
Lom§nie de Biienne, Louis XVI found himself 
under the necessity of calling Necker to the 
ofiice of Directoi General of Phiiances and Min- 
ister of State Tins was 111 the summer of 
1788, and Necker lecommended the calling of 
the States-Geneial and thereby acquired his 

f reat populaiity When the court, on .lune 23, 
789, determined upon nullifying the resolu- 
tions of the Thud Estate, NV‘cker seemingly 
objected, and the King dismissi'd him on July 11 
and required him to leave the French dominions, 
lie obeyed, but the disturbances of July 12-14, 
culminating in the storming of the * Bastile, 
were the result of his dismissal, and the King 
was under the neccssi^ of recalling him. On 
the rejection by the Constituent Assembly of 
his scheme of a loan and the adoption instead 
of it of Miralieau’s scheme of assignats he 
resigmed his office in September, 1790, and 
again retired to Cuppet, where he died, April 
9, 1804 Necker was able and honest, but he 
w^as a business man rather tliari a statesman. 
His daughter w^as the celebrated Madame do 
Stahl (q.v.). A complete edition of Necker’s 
wTi tings, edited by his grandson, August de 
kStahl-liolstein, was pulihshed in 15 volumes 
(1820-21). Consult Madame de Stael, Jja vte 
prw6e de M ^^ecker (Paris, 1804) , J. F Nour- 
risson, Trois r^voluUonnatres . Tutgoty Necker 
et Batlly (2d ed , ib., 1886), J Hermann, Zur 
Geschichtc der Familie Necker (Berlin, 1886) , 
Charles Gomel, Les causes financihes de la 
r^voluUon fraii<;avse. les ministcres de Turgot 
et de Necker (Pans, 1892) 

NBCKEB; SuzAXNL, Cuechod (1739-94). 
The wife of Jacques Necker (qv.), born at 
Grassier in the Swiss Canton of Vaud Her 
father, a Protestant minister, gave her an ex- 
cellent education She was at one time engaged 
to Gibbon, the historian, hut after her father's 
death she went to Paris and there met Necker, 
then a wealthy banker, who niained her in 
1764. Under her influence Necker entered pub- 
lic life and became the Finance Minister of 
Louis XVI. She herself founded a hospital in 
Paris (1778), which still bears her name, and 
she wrote a number of books, including. Dcs 
inhumations prhnpiUcs (1790), li<^ff.exions sur 
le divorce (1794, new ed., 1881) ; and five vol- 
umes of miscellanies, wlych appeared after her 
death (1798, 1802). Consult: G. P. dTIaus- 
sonville, Le salon de Madame Necker (Pans, 
18824 Eng. trails, by H. M. Trollope, 2 vols., 
London, 1882) ; D’Arvor, Madame Necker, 
(ib., 1897), Mark Gambier-Parry, 


Madame Necker, her Family and her Friends 
(Edinburgh, 1913) 

NECKEB DE SAHSSXJBE, de sd'svr', Al- 
BEBTINE Adeienne (1766-1846). A French 
winter, born in Geneva. She w^as the daughter 
of the naturalist Saussure and married Jacques 
Necker the botanist and nephew of the French 
statesman of the same name. Her cousin, 
Madame de Stael, was credited with the trans- 
lation (1814) of SclilegeFs Vorlesungen liher 
dramatuche Kvnst und Litteratur (1809-11), 
now known to have Ix'en written by Madame 
Necker herself. The book on which her reputa- 
tion rests is JZ Education progressive, ou 6tude 
»ur le cours de la me (1828-32), for which the 
Academy gave her the Montyon prize in 1832. 
It treats of the importaneo of child training, 
in the preparation for later life, and of the 
education of women. Part of the work was 
translated by Miss Willard and Miss Phelps 
(Boston, 18.35) 

NECKING, NECK MOLDING. The mold- 
ing or astragal (q.v ) at the junction of the 
capital and sliaft of a column is often called the 
neck molding, while the plain space between 
the astragal of the shaft and the echinus in 
capitals of the Doric (and sometimi'S of the 
Ionic) type is called the neck or necking See 
Column, Oiideks of Arotutectube. 

NEC'BOMAN'CY (Lat. necromantia, from 
Gk. veKpouapTeia, neki omanteia, from pespds, 
nekrosy eoipse -f gco^re/a, inanteia, divination). 
A method of divination by which the dead were 
supposed to he coniured up and to answer ques- 
tions concerning the future. Its practice was 
certainly extremely ancient. It was condemned 
in the Old Testament Among the Greeks it 
was familiar in Homer's day In historical days 
necromancy was practiced by priests or conse- 
crated persons at many shrines in Greece It 
was also current among the Romans, although 
banned by the Clnirch under Constantine It 
Avas also employed by the Northern peoples and 
in tde mediueval and later period passed over 
into sorceiy 8 ee DmNATioN ; Spteitualism. 

NECBOP'OLIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. peKpSTroXn, 
nckropolis, cemetery, from pcKpSsy nekros, corpse 

TToXis, polls, City). A term originally applied 
to the cemeteries in the vicinity of ancient 
cities and in particular to a suburb of Alexan- 
dria largely devoted to the reception and em- 
balming of the dead. The term “necropolis” is 
now, however, used in a much more extended 
sense and applied to any extensive burial region 
of ancient date. The most remarkable of these 
are in Egypt, where they extend for miles along 
the left bank of the Nile The pyramids are 
the most conspicuous features of the Ghizeh 
necropolis. At Thebes the entire west bank of 
the Nile was a vast necropolis of the pharaohs, 
witli mortuary temples, endless dwellings for 
the priests, schools, libraries, etc , the tombs 
proper being in the neighboring Valley of the 
Kings Other famous necropolises in Egypt 
were at El Kab, Beni Hassan, and Abydos. In 
Africa the extensive necropolis of Cyrene; in 
Italy the ancient Etruscan tomb groups of 
Vulci, Tarquinii, and Capua, distinguished for 
their painted tombs; the remarkable necropo- 
lises of Myra and Antiphellua in Lycia, and that 
of Petra in Syria are among the important 
examples belonging to classical antiquity. The 
extraordinary collection of domed and minareted 
tombs and sepulchral mosques in Cairo, known 
as the Karafah (tombs of the caliphs) and 
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dating from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, 
is often and justly called a necropolia ; but 
the term is seldom applied to either mediseval 
or modern cemeteries. The burial places of 
antiquity have been especially important 
sources of archieological dlBCO^ery, owing to 
the universal custom in early ages of burying, 
with the deceased, utensils, arms, money, and 
jewelry for his use in the nether world. 'Bee 
Bukial; CEMEi’Bm 

ISTECHO^SIS (Lat., from C3k. veKpuffis, nekro- 
8X8, a killing, deadness, from venpovv, nekroun, to 
kill, from yeKpSs, nelcros, corpse). A term em- 
ployed to denote^ the absolute death of a cir- 
cumsciibed portion of any tissue. Specifically, 
in suigery, it is applied to the death of a bone 
wholly or in part The dead portion separates 
from the suriounding healthy tissue by an in- 
flammatory process, the cast-off part being 
known as the sequestium and the boundary 
between the living and dead tissue as the line 
of demarcation Bony necrosis is due usually 
to (lireet injuiies, inflammations, and infections, 
which attack either the peiiostcnim (the mem- 
brane cov<*ring the bone) or the marrow, the 
imni(‘diate cause being interferenee with the 
cireulation and nutiition Neeiosis of the soft 
parts 18 termed gangreiK’, and the dead portion, 
known as the slough or sphaeeliis, separates in 
the same wa y as in bone, by a line of denial ca- 
tion Necrobiosis is the gradual death of the 
histological, tissue elements, due to imperfect 
uiitntiori. It IS a much slower process than 
neciobifi. 8e(' (Gangrene 

NECTAN'EBO, or NECTAN^EBUS. The 
name of two kings of Egypt. Nf.ctanebo I 
(Egypt. Makht-Hor-heht) , the Nc/craj/c/St/s {Nek- 
tanebfis) of Manetho, was the first King of 
tile thirtieth dynasty and reigned from 382 to 
3t)4 B c The native monumemts give little 
hibtoncal information in legard to his reign, 
but the accounts of Greek wiiteis, especially 
Diodorus, show that he was a capable and 
energetic monaicli. In the earlier part of his 
leign he suppoiied Evagoras, King of Cyprus, 
against tlu' Persians and, when the latter in- 
vaded Pg>pt, succeeded in repelling them, aided 
by an inundation of the Nile Nectanebo en- 
deavored to lestoie the old sanctuaries of the 
land, and he built or restored temples m many 
parts of Egypt His stone sarcophagus, in- 
scribed with religious texts, is in the British 
Mus(*um lie was succeeded by Teheb or 
Tactius, after whom Nectanebo TI (Egypt. 
Nakht nvhof) , the 'NcKrave^ds {Nektanehos) of 
Manetho, reigned from 361 to .343 b.c. He was 
a great builder. For a long time he repulsed 
the attempts of the Persians to conquer Egypt, 
but they finally made themselves masters of 
the delta, and Nectanebo fled to Ethiopia. He 
was the last native King of Egypt After his 
flight Egypt was subject to Persian rule until 
332 B c , when it came into the possession of 
Alexander the Great Consult Alfred Wiede- 
mann, (Jeschxclitr Aegyptens vcni PsammeAich I. 
hi8 auf Alexander den Qrossen (Leipzig, 1880), 
and E A. T Wallis Budge, A History of Egypt 
(New Yolk, 1902). 

UEC'TAR (Lat., from Gk viKrap, nektar) 
In Greek mythology, originally identical with 
ambrosia (q.v.). From Homer’s time, how- 
ever, nectar is usually the drink of the gods, 
ambrosia their food , in some later writers 
nectar is the food and ambrosia the drink of 
the gods. In the Ihad only nectar is mentioned 
VoL. XVI.-~44 


as the nourishment of the godsj in the Iliad, 
again, both ambrosia and nectar are used as 
unguents. Consult Roscher, Nek tar und Am- 
brosta (Leipzig, 1883), though his identification 
of ambrosia and nectar with honey is open to 
grave doubts. 

NECTAB. The sweet secretion formed by 
glands located on various parts of a plant, but 
especially in the flower. Sometimes it is called 
honey, but honey is nectai after partial diges- 
tion in the crop of insects, such as bees or 
wasps See Neci'ary, Gland. 

NECTARINE^ -r6n'. A smooth -skinned 
variety of the peach See Peach, and Colored 
Plate of Drupes. 

NEp'TARY. A surface gland which secretes 
nectar ( <| v ) . The name is also applied to 


Fia 1 BXTRAFLORAL NBCTABT OF TIHE BRACKEN FERN, 
a, diagram ahowing location of gland m the axil of a 
leaflet, b, section showing tho secreting cells beneath a 
stoma. (After Lloyd ) 

«il)oitive floral oigans (see below). Nectaries 
aie inobt common m the flowers of seed plants, 
but are found also in regions remote from the 
flower ( Fig. 1 ) . Extrafloi al nectaries are found 
on the leafstalks and at the base of the leaf 
blade, upon stipules and 
other portions of the leaf 
base, and more rarely upon 
the blade itself 

Tlie forms of nectaries 
are very various. Tho se- 
creting surface frequently 
covers a more or less pro- 
nounced swelling or cush- 
ion of tissue, which may 
develop on the base of the 
flower leaves or on the axis 
of the flower between them 
Sometimes a nectary stands 
in the place where m 
other related flowers well- 
formed and functional 
floral organs stand. Tins 
fact has led to the appli- 
cation of the term “nec- 
tary” to abortive floral or- 
gans even when they do not 
secrete nectar. Sometimes 
the nectar gland forms a 
continuous ring about tho _ . 
base of the pistil In oeUa 

other cases the nectar gland lines the concave 
surface of depressions in the floral oigans or the 
floral axis. When these pits deepen, they coa- 





FlO 2. SEPTAL NETTART 
FROM FRUIT OF 
DAT LILY 

The columnar cells lin- 
ing the lube are the se- 
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efficient reccptaclee for the secreted nec- 
tar. Thus, spurred petals and sepals are of^n 
furnished with nectar glands on the inner side 
or at the base of the spur, and the whole ca\ity 
may become filled with their secretion Nectar 
glands sometimes line deep and narrow pits of 
small capacity, opening at the surface by a pore 
or cleft from which the nectar oozes. These pas- 
sages may be branches, so that a complex gland 
is formed, such as is found in the pistils of some 
lilies (Fig. 2) 

Nectar varies greatly in composition in differ- 
ent plants. The greater part of it is water, which 
is withdrawn from the gland cells by the osmotic 
action of the sugar (See Secretion.) In addi- 
tion to the sugars glucose and saccharose, vari- 
ous other cartSn compounds and small amounts 
of protcids give the peeuliai odor and flavor 
to the nectar. Nectar is eaten by bees, wasps, 
butterflies, and other insects, which m their 
search for it are utilized as unconscious cariicis 
of pollen. See Pollination. 

NTEDBAL, n6t'bdl, Oskar (1874- ). A 

Bohemian viola player, born at Tabor. lie 
stiiditHl at the Prague Conservatory and became 
a viola player in the Bohemian String Quartet 
He composed a Scherzo-Caprice for Orciiestra 
and a Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin 

KEBHAM, March AMONT. Sec Needham, 

M \RCHAMONT. 

NEBJED^ n$j'’d. A region of Arabia. See 
Nejd 

ITEED'FIBE. In folk custom, a file kindled 
by the friction of two sticks of wood or of a 
rope on a wooden stake to ward oft demons of 
disease Among the many customs and beliefs 
connected with fire one of the most important is 
that of ritual purification 'Ihis idea arose at 
an early stage of man’s acquaintance with fire 
from a simple observation of the effects of flame, 
the most mysterious phenomenon which he knew. 
Later fire was diflerentiatcd into a number of 
varieties paitly good and partly evil with 
regard to position and use, thus implying that 
all flame was not equal in efficacy. Still further 
it was thought that by age or contamination 
fire became ineftt'ctive and must lie renewed, 
hence the kindling of new fire, which was an 
accompaniment of widely diffused cults, as that 
of Thor in Scandinavia and of nature gods in 
ancient Mexico The new fire is supposed to 
regenerate, as fire sacrifice is designed to sus- 
tain, the invisible beings Needfire is a practice 
usually of shepherd peoples to ward off disease 
attacking the flocks. In historic times the 
sparks for kindling the needfire were sometimes 
obtained by twirling a wooden peg around in a 
wooden post. As in the ease of new fire, the 
needfire was almost always accompanied with 
the extinguishing of the fires of the locality, 
and the neighbors also rekindled their fires 
from it as in the new fire ceremony In prac- 
tice the people passed or the herds were driven 
through or between the flames of the needfire 
for purification. The needfire custom survived 
well into the nineteenth centuiy, and probably 
traces of it still exist in parts of Europe. 

I7EEBHAM^ n?d'om. A town in Norfolk Co., 
Mass., 10 miles southwest of Boston, on the 
New York, New Ilaveh, and Hartford Railroad 
(Map- Massachusetts, E 3). The most prom- 
inent buildings are the town hall and public 
library. The manufacture of knit goods con- 
stitutes the town’s chief industry. Pop., 1900, 
4016; 1910, 5026. 


ETEEBHAH, John Titruervilte (1713-81). 
An English naturalist, born iii London. He 
studied at Douai and was ordained to fhe 
Homan Catholic priesthood in 1738 Later he 
became diiector of the Academy of Maria 
Theresa at Brussels. Much interested in natu- 
ral history, he contributed to tlte Philosophical 
7'i ansaettonn of the Royal Society of London 
and was the first Rnglish Catholic clergyman 
to be elected a fellow of this society. His 
scientific work is of interest at the present 
time only in so far as it bore on the qu(*stion 
of the reality of spontaneous generation. lie 
thought that his experiments demonstrated that 
living beings may arise spontaneously from life- 
less materials These conclusions are published 
in his most important works, Ohftervations upon 
the General Composition and Decomposition of 
Animal and Vcgctahlc Substances (1749) and 
Nouvelles observations mieroscopiqnes (1750) 

NEEBHAM^ or NEBHAIli, Mar(UIAMONT 
(1620-78) An English journalist and pam- 
phleteer, born at Bui ford, Cxfordshire. He was 
educated at All Souls College, Oxford, and after 
studying medicine and law turned to lournalism 
and founded in 1643 the Afereurins Britanmcus 
(sie)^ to which he was frequently the sole con- 
tiibutor The boldness of his scurrilous attacks 
upon Charles I led to his incarceration in the 
Fleet Prison m 1645 and in 1646, but the fol- 
lowing year he became a Royalist himself and 
began the publication of Mercnrins Pragmaticns^ 
wherein he defended the King and turned his 
venomous pen against the Scots and Oliver Crom- 
well Afterward he reioined the popular party, 
and signalized his conversion by the publication 
of 'Vhe Case of the (\)mmonwcalth of England 
Stated (1650). He became the editoi of Mei'- 
eurius PohUeus, a weekly journal in whicli he 
again attacked the monarchy After tin* Bro- 
tector’a di'atli lie vent to Holland and continued 
the publication of his abusive pamphlets, such as 
4 Short History of the English Rebellion, Com- 
pleted in Verse (1661), and Christiamssinnis 
Christianand/iis ; or, Reasons for the Reduction 
of France to a More Christian State in Europe 
(1678) 

NEE'DLE (AS. nwdl, (hith. uHla, OHG. 
nGdela, mldla, Oer Nadcl, from OHG ndjan, 
Ger nahen, to sew, ultimately connected with 
OIr. sn-athacf thread, AS sneai, Eng snare, Lat 
nerc, Gk. pc^lv, nccin, to sew). An instriinienl 
of metal, or other material, used to carry the 
thread 111 sewing, embroidering, knitting, net- 
ting, and other similar operations Needles are 
generally made of metal, but bone, ivory, and 
wood aie also used, for ordinary needlework, 
called sewing, tb(‘y are made of fine steel, and 
are too well known to need description, for other 
kinds of work they are often niueh larger and 
diflVrently formed The earliest needles were 
not pierced, but were like awls, and were used 
for making holes in skins, through which the 
long roots of plants or leather thtmgs were 
jiassed. Later a hole was bored in one end of tht‘ 
stone or bronze needle, through which the root 
or thong was passed, and this was dragged 
through tin* leather as it was punched. Stone 
needles with a hole in the end opposite the point 
are found in the remains of the Stone age. Bone 
needles with eyes are found in the reindeer caves 
of Prance and lake dwellings of central Europe 
The needles that have come down to us from 
ancient Egypt are very coarse, but finer needles 
must have been made to execute the delicate 
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mbroidery that was produced by that people. 
The ancient Greeks must have been skilled in 
net*dlework, judging from the descriptions of 
embroidery in Homer Ordinary needles and 
surgeons* needles have been found in the ruins 
of Pompeii. 

The Chinese are believed to have been the first 
to use needles of steel, and these implements 
gradually found their way westward until they 
were brought into Europe by the Moois Bv 
1370 the needle-making industry was established 
in Nuremberg. In England it was not until the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth that their manufacture 
was taken up on any considerable scale in small 
shops, and after 1C50 it gradually developed until 
the manufacture of hand-sewing needles became 
an important industry in England, as also later 
in Germany. Subsequent devidopments included 
the introduction of the needle with the eve and 
the gradual development of machines for their 
manufacture In 1785 the hist mechanical pioe- 
ess for pi educing the steel rod from which were 
fornu'd two needles joined together was intro- 
duced The first drill-(‘yed needles were made* 
in 1826 by using a stamping machine, but it was 
not until about 1870 that needles weie made for 
the most pait mtvhamcally, and not until after 
1885 that they w'cro also finished by machine 

The first operation, after the wdre has been se- 
lected and its thickness aeeiiratelv gauged, is to 
cut it into eight-foot lengths, this is done by 
winding it in a coil of 16 feet circumference and 
then cutting this coil into exact halves with 
powerful cutting slieais The coiling of the 
wire is so managed that ther(‘ are 100 pieces in 
each half when cut, the bundles of 100 wiies are 
again cut into the neci'ssary huigths for two 
needles The pu'ces cut from a coil, although 
now reduced to the length of tw^o small needles, 
are nevertheless somewhat curvi'd , they are 
therefore collected into bundles and plaec^l in 
two iron rings, which hold them loosely together, 
they are then slightly softened by firing, and 
aie laid on an non plate or bencii, and are 
pressed wuth a small curved bar in two or three 
positions, by which the operator inanagt‘s to 
make them all perfectly straight. The blanks 
after being removed from a iiojijier in regular 
succession are next pointed at both ends by a 
grindstime to whose face they are held by a 
rubber band 

The eyes are next punched by means of dies. 
(See Dies aad Die Sinking )' The blanks or 
double needles are now placed on two wures and 
the tw'o sets hi oken apart to form separate 
needles. The roughly formed needles still liave 
to' be polished, teiiijicred, and have the heads 
ground into shape, operations which are mechan- 
ically performed. 

Besides the ordinary sewing needh' already de- 
scribed and other hand needles — sucli as those 
used in sailmaking, leather work, upholstery, 
and surgery — many forms of sewdng-macliinc 
needles are manufactured The most familiar 
of these is the needle used in the domestic sew- 
ing machine, with the point in the eye and 
grooves on each side to protect the thread from 
being worn or cut in passing through the fabric 
The latched needles used in stocking machinery 
are very delicate pieces of mechanism, as the 
latch is held by a rivet about j}^ inch in diam- 
eter between walls which aie no thicker. For 
leather-sewing macliines the needles must be 
adapted for use with waxed tlircad, and often 
are made with a hook at the end instead of a 
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hole; while the welting-machine needle, for sew- 
ing welts in boots and shoes, is the shape of a 
segment of a circle 

Needles for use in various machines arc made 
in the United States, especially those for the 
ordinary domestic sewing machine. At first 
these needles were made by processes similar to 
those employed for making ordinary hand-sew- 
ing needles, but gradually special machinery has 
been invented for their manufacture. The proc- 
ess is essentially as follows- The wire is cut into 
a blank, which is then reduced and pointed, 
grooved, has its eye punched, is hardened and 
tempered, hard burr dressed, brass brushed, has 
its eye polished, undergoes a first inspection, is 
hard straightened, and then receives the final 
pointing In one method of making sewing-ma- 
chine needles by machinery the cruciblc-steel wire 
from which the needle is formed is fiist straight- 
ened and then fed into a machine which makes 
the large end of the needle and cuts off the blanks 
of the hmgths required. These blanks, aftci 
being gioiind and polished with emery wheels 
and an emery belt, jiass from a hopper on to a 
grooved endless traveling carrier, where tlie 
shank of the n(‘edle is formed by the grinding 
action of an oinerv wlieel By successive wheels 
the needles are ground and pointed and then 
grooves are cut by steel saws and the eyes 
piinclied Tlnw are then heated and hardened 
and cleaned, first by emery and then bv wire 
brushes and burnishing pow^dcr applied from a 
bristle brush The final pointing is done on a 
fine emery wlieel, and the last polishing is ac- 
complished witli crocus and alcohol A second 
method differs from that just described in that 
tlie steel wnc is cut into blanks of about one- 
third the hmgth of the finished needle. After a 
thorough cleaning those blanks are fed from a 
liopper into a machine wdiere they arc acted 
upon by steel dies winch compress and extend the 
blank This process is known as swaging and 
jiroduces needles which vary slightly in length 
This defect, liow-ovcr, is remedied by the action 
of a clipping and straightening machine ivhicli 
reduces the needles to a uniform size 

The total value of the various hand-sewing, 
darning, and shoe-maehine needles imported into 
the United States was as follows 1903, $442,887 , 
1904, $455,762, 190,5, $406,261, 1906, $418,816. 
1907, $492,037, 1908, $414,998, 1909, $431,147. 
1910, $476,810, 1911, $445,081, 1912, $501,033, 
1913, $49,694, 1914, $481,631 Consult article 
on “Needli‘8 and Pins,” in Twelfth Census of 
United Htates, vol x, Manufoetures, part iv 
(Washington, 1902), and subsequent census bul- 
letins and volumes on manufactures, also articles 
on the needle indifstry in American Machinist, 
vol XXX (New York, i907) 

NEE'DLEFISH (so called from the shape of 
the snout) A garlike fish of the synentogna- 
thous family Esocidae, and especially of tlie 
genus Tylosurus They are slim, long-jawed vo- 
racious, carnivorous fishes, found in all warm 
seas, and sometimes entering rivers. Their habits 
are ordinarily much like those of a pike. (See 
Plate of Nkkdlefisu, Pikes, etc ) Their flesh 
is good. Some species are numerous on the 
South iVtlantic and Gulf coasts, where they are 
confounded with the true gars, under the names 
garfish and billfish (especially Tylosurus fnari- 
nus) , and are also called aguja (q v ), longjaws, 
houndfish, and guardfish. Consult Jordan and 
Fordice, Proceedings of the United States Ya- 
tional Museum for 1886 (Washington, 1887). 
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NEEDLE GUN- See Small Aems* 

NEEDLEWORK. See Embboideby. 

NEEF, naf, or NEEFS, nafs, Pieter, the 
Elder (c.l578-c.l661 ) . A Dutch architectural 
painter. He was born at Antwerp and was 
there a pupil of Hendrick van Steeiiwyck. His 
numerous architectural paintings usually rep- 
resent church interiors, frequently illuminated 
with the glow of toiclies or of candles. His 
treatment was delicate 'and refined, his knowl- 
edge of perspective extraordinarily accurate. 
Moreover, he understood the harmonious modu- 
lation of colors and the power of chiaroscuro, but 
he generally intrusted the painting of the figures 
introduced into his pictures to Teniers, Breughel, 
Van Thulden, Frans Franckeii, and others His 
works are to be found in the galleries of Dres- 
den, Vienna, Pane, Amsterdam, the Metropolitan 
Museum and the historical Society, >Jew York, 
and elsewhere. His son, Pieter the Younger 
(1620-75), painted similai subjects, and their 
works are fre(|uently confounded 

NEELE, ndl, Hejsky (1798-1828). An Eng- 
lish writer, boin in London He was admitted 
to the bar and practiced as a solicitor From 
the 8ucc(‘88ful appearance of hi8 Odea and Other 
Poems (1817), printed during his elerkehip, he 
was a busy contributor to various journals and 
the annuals. In 1827 he gave, fust at the Rus- 
sell Institution and later at tlie Westein Literary 
Institution, his Lectures on English Poetry, cx- 
timding from Chaucer to Cowpei. His most im- 
portant publication was the Ilomance of English 
History (3 vols , 1827), a collection of stones 
based on occurrences in each reign from the 
Conquest to the Reformation, marred by a stilted 
style and historical inaecuracies In the same 
year his poems were gathered in a two-volume 
edition. Hjs verse lias no higher qualities than 
spontaneity and ease His stones, at their best, 
are marked by consideiable imaginative skill. 
His Literary Pematns, including the Lectures, 
appeared posthumously (1829), with a memoir. 
The inter Nights (London, 1820) of Nathan 
Drake contains (no. xiii, vol ii) “Critical Ob- 
servations’’ on the Odes and Other Poems, asso- 
ciatipg Neele with Cliatterton and Kirke White 
At 30 he cut short lus career by suicidi*. 

NEENAH, ne'na. A city in Winnebago Co., 
Wis., 13 miles north of Oshkosh, the county 
seat, on the Fox Rivei , at the outlet of Lake 
Winnebago, and on the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St Paul, and 
the Minneapolis, St Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie 
railroads (Map: Wisconsin, E 4). It is an at- 
tractive summer lesort, well known for its fish- 
ing, and has a public library, the Kimtierly High 
School, Theda Clark Memorijri Hospital, a hand- 
some opera house, and several public parks, the 
most notable being Riverside Park. The river, 
which affords fine water power, divides, as it 
leaves the lake, into two streams, inclosing a 
large island, half of which belongs to Nocnah 
and half to Menasha, the two cities forming prac- 
tically one industrial community. Manufactur- 
ing enterprises are well developed and include 
paper, lumber, and flour mills, woodworking 
plants, knitting mills, creameries, stove works, 
foundries and machine shops, brickworks, a boot 
and shoe factory, etc Large quantities of cheese 
and butter are shipped from Noenah Settled in 
1840, Noenah was incorporated in 1850 as a vil- 
lage, and in 1873 wAs chartered as a city. The 
government, under a charter of 1883, is admin- 
istered by a mayor, chosen every two years, and 


a unicameral council. The municipality owns 
and operates the water works. Pop , 1900, 5054; 
1910, 5734. 

NEER, nar, Aabt van deb (1603-77). A 
Dutch landscape painter, the father of Eglon 
Hendrik van der Nccr, born at Gorcum. He was 
a tavern keeper as well as a painter, and is 
thought to have studied under Campbuysen. His 
paintings frequently resemble those of his friend 
Albert Cuyp — for the most part moonlight scenes, 
depicted with a delicate warm tone. At times 
he represent'd the same scenes, usually towns or 
groups of cottages on the banks of a canal or 
river, in winter or at sunset in other seasons. 
Fine specimens of the latter kind are in the 
National Gallery, London, in the Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg, and m the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, which also possesses a good night 
scene, “The Farrier.” Van dor Neer likewise 
painted remarkable conflagration effects, good 
examples of which are in the Schwerin Gallery 
and the Berlin Museum, which, besides a winter 
and a sunset scene, contains four effective moon- 
light pieces Among the best of the latter va- 
riety are one in the Arenberg Gallery, Brussels, 
two ill the Dresden Gallery, and several in the 
Wallace collection, London, which owns, besides, 
two of his finest winter landscapes. These may 
also be seen to advantage in the museunis of 
Amsterdam and Brunswick and the collection of 
Lady Wantage. Van der Neer died at Amster- 
dam, Nov 9, 1677 

NEER, Eglon Hendbik van der (1034- 
1703) A Dutch genre and landscape painter, 
born at Amsterdam. He was at first instructed 
by hia father, Aart van der Neer, who, on his 
showing preference for figure painting, placed him 
under Jakob van Loo At the age of 20 he went 
to France, whei e he spent about three years, then 
lived successively in Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
and Brussels, and m 1090 became court painter 
to the Elector Palatine at Dusseldorf, whore he 
died on May 3, 1703 His favorite subjects were 
interiors, the best being single figures, especially 
ladies 11 ) elegant attire, engaged in domestic oc- 
cupations, in the manner of Terborcli and Metsu 
He 18 , however, inferior to these masters in tech- 
nique, freedom of composition, and rendering of 
textures Good examples of this kind are a 
“Lady Tuning her Lute” (1678), in the Pinako- 
thek at Munich and similar subjects in the Rot- 
terdam Museum (1669) and in the galleries at 
Karlsruhe (1677) and Dresden. Eglon van der 
Neer was also fond of heroic landscapes with 
biblical or mythological figures modeled after 
Elsheimcr, such as “Tobias with the Angel,” in 
the Amsterdam, Berlin, and Karlsruhe museums 
His portraits are frequently mistaken for those 
of Kaspar Neteher 

NEERWINDEN, nar'win'den A village of 
Belgium, in the Province of LiAge, 5 miles south- 
east of Tirlemont, celebrated in history for the 
great victory gained by the French under the 
Duke of Luxembourg over the English and Dutch 
under William III (July 29, 1693). (Map: Bel- 
gium, D 4 ) ft was also the scene of the defeat 
of the French under Dumouriez by the allies 
under the Prince of Coburg (March 18, 1793). 
It was occupied by the Germans in the Euro- 
pean War which began in 1914. 

NEES VON ESENBECK, nfis fdn a'zcn-b^k, 
Christian Gottfried (1776-1868) A German 
botanist and naturalist He was born at Erbach 
in the Odenwald, studied medicine at Jena, and 
in 1818 became professor of botany at the Uni- 
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rersity of Erlangen. He subsequently was pro- 
fessor of botany at Bonn, and in 1830 accepted 
the posts of professor of botany and director of 
the botanic garden at Breslau In 1848 he went 
to Berlin and took an active interest in the agi- 
tations of that and the following year. His 
deposition from the chair of botany in 1862 was 
the consequence of his political activity In his 
Handbook of Botany (1821) he developed the 
theory advanced by Goethe in his Metamorphose 
der Pfianzen^ that all the parts of the flower are 
only variations of the leaf. This work had 
been preceded by Die Algcn des suaaen Wasaera 
( 1814) ; by Daa (System der Pilze und Schwdmme 
(1816), and by Hnbatanz der Pflanzen (1819), 
in which he wag assisted by Kothe and Bischof. 
He publislied, in 1833, Genera et t^peciea Astere- 
arum; in 1836, Bystema Laurinarum, and in 
1841, Floroi AfriccB Auatraharts I ] lustrationea 
Monographicce In 1862 appeared the first vol- 
ume of Die allgemeine Pormenlehre der Natur 
He was a specialist on cryptogainous plants, 
and in this branch of botany his chief work is 
N aturgeachichte der curopaiachen Lehermooae 
(1833-38) , 

NE EX'EAT ( Lat , let him not go out ) . A 
writ or order issued by a court of equity, directed 
to a sheriff and commanding him to arrest the 
d(‘fendant in an action and detain him until he 
furnishes a certain bail, on condition that he 
will not leave the lunsdiction without permis- 
sion of the court About the time of Queen 
Elizabeth this writ came to be employed by the 
Court of Chancery to restrain a person who was 
under some equitable obligation to anothei from 
leaving the country This practice became com- 
mon in England, and was adopted into equity or 
chancery practice in the United States, where it 
still obtains in many States. 

This equitable remedy of ne exeat corresponds 
in its purposes to the legal process of arrest and 
bail m civil cases, and has been abolished by 
gome modern codes of pro(^ediire, as in New Y^'ork, 
and the legal remedy substituted in its stead. 
ISee Arrest , Bail ; Equity Consult the author- 
ities referred to under Equity, Procedure, 
Writ 

NEF, doiiN ITlric (1862-1915). An Ameri- 
can chemist, born at Hensau (Appenzell), Switz- 
erland He graduated at Harvard University 
in 1884, held a fdlowship there m 1884-87, stud- 
ied also at Munich (Ph.l)., 1886), and in 1887- 
89 was professor of chemistry in Purdue Uni- 
versity (Lafayette, Ind ). In 1889-92 he was 
assistant professor of chemistry and acting direc- 
tor of the chemical laboratory in Clark Univer- 
sity (Worcester, Mass ), in 1892-96 was profes- 
sor of chemistry in the University of Chicago, 
and in 1896 became head of the department of 
chemistry in that institution He is known in- 
ternationally as an original worker m organic 
chemistry Among his contributions to this 
science may be mentioned his establishment of 
the constitution of fulminic acid and his theory 
that m many compounds and reactions carbon 
acts as a bivalent element. In 1915 the hoiior- 
ary degree of doctor of laws was conferred u])on 
him by the University of Pittsburgh His scien- 
tific papers were published in the Annalen der 
Chemie 

NEOAFATAM, nfg'a-pa-tflm'. A seaport 
city on the Coromandel coast, in the district of 
Tan j ore, Madras, British India, and the ter- 
minus of a branch line from Tanjore, 48 miles 
east of that town (Map: India, D 7). It has 


regular steamer communication with Ceylon, 
Burma, and the Straits Settlements, and carries 
on an active trade exporting rice, tobacco, cigars, 
hides, and paddy, and importing cotton goods, 
betel nuts, and camphor. The extraction of oil 
from coconuts and oil seeds is an important 
industry The extensive construction and re- 
pair plant of the South Indian Railway is lo- 
cated here. Negapatam was one of the earliest 
Portuguese^ settlements on the Coromandel coast; 
it was taken by the Dutch in 1660, and was the 
capital of their Indian possessions until cap- 
tured by the English in 1781. Pop., 1901, 57,190; 
1911, 60,168. 

NEGKATIVE (fioin Lat. negativ'us, negative, 
from negarc, to deny, from nec, not -p atrre, Skt, 
ah, to say, Gk ifyl, fmi, I say). A photo- 
graphic picture in which the lights and shades 
of tlie object are reversed. A negative is usiially 
produced in a camera by the action of light upon 
the sensitized surface of a glass plate, celluloid 
film, or paper. (See Photoobaphy. ) When the 
plate or film is developed, the portions most af- 
fected by the light receive the densest deposits 
and ar(‘ rendered nearly if not quite opaque, 
while the portions corresponding to the shadows 
apyiear transparent. A good negative should 
show the gradations of light and shade and 
should be distinct m all its detail. The presence 
of as many tones, or values of light and shade, 
as possible is desired, while at the same time the 
high lights and shadows must be marked The 
production of a good negative, outside of ques- 
tions of the preparation of the plate or film, de- 
pends ehicfly u})on a proper length of exposure 
and successful development A negative is used 
for making positives by contact printing or with 
an enlarging or copying camera For contact 
printing the negative is placed film side upward 
in a printing frame, and on it is laid a sheet of 
sen8itiz(‘d paper with its coating next to the 
film The printing frame is then exposed to the 
light, and the rays passing through the clear or 
transparent portions of the negativi^ affect the 
paper beneath, while those portions beneath the 
dark or opaque parts of the negative are pro- 
tected and remain white In this way a large 
number of positives or coirect reproductions can 
bo obtained fiom one ru'gative 

NEGATIVE CATALYSIS. See Catalysis. 

NEGATIVE GEOTROPISM. See ApodEtyi- 

BOPTSM 

NEGATIVE HELIOTROPISM. See Aphe- 

LIOI'ROPISM. 

NEGATIVE HYDROTROPISM. See Aphy- 
drotropism. 

NEGATIVE QUANTITY. The inverse op- 
erations of mathematics, such as subtraction, 
division, and evolution, often lead to results 
which cannot be expressed in terms of the same 
unit as the numbei h entering the operation. The 
Intel pretation of these results leads to the so- 
called artificial numbers and in the particular 
case of subtraction to the notion of negative 
numlier. For example, $2 -~ $3 is impossible if 
the result is to be expressed in terms of the 
positive unit $1, but, since the result of sub- 
traction is th(‘ number which added to the sub- 
trahend will produce the minuend, it is easy to 
see that the number which added to $3 will make 
$2 must be equivalent to the numbei which sub- 
tracted from $3 will make $2. In other words, 
instead of subtracting $1 from $3 to reduce it 
to $2, a number must be added which will pro- 
duce the same result. Such a number is called 
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a negative number and is designated by the 
sign ■— placed before it Hence $2 — $3 = — $1. 
This notion of negative number as the opposite 
of positive number, and apparently growing out 
of an arbitrary interpretation of a mathematical 
process, has its counterpart in concrete magni- 
tudes opposed m function or extent For ex- 
ample, ill the above case, if a man’s assets are 
$2 and liis debts $3, the numbei expressing liis 
financial status is $1 of mdebtedness, winch may 
be expressed by — $1 Similarly, time a d is 
often expi eased by positive numbers and time 
B.c by negative' numbers. In astronomy north 
latitude IS expressed by positive numlieis and 
south latitude by negative numbers; west longi- 
tude may be designated as positive and east 
longitude as negative, or vice versa iSiich ex- 
tensions of the meaning of signs and modes of 
of)eration are the natiiial outgrowths of a con- 
stantly progressive science 1'he introduction of 
the negative niimbci doubles the number space* of 
arithmetic by adding an infinite senes of iiuni- 
heis opposite in meaning and having a 1 to 1 
coiiespondenec (see C 0 RltESP 0 ^DENCE) with the 
senes of positne nuinbeis 

The negative quantity enteis geometry through 
the phases of motion and direction. For ex- 
ample, the segments AB, BC, and CD of a hori- 
zontal straiglit line AD thought of as extending 
to the right an* considert'd positive, but the si'g- 
rnents DO, CB, and BA tliought of as extending 
to the left are consideied negative^ Similarly, 
many writers legaid all angles generated by a 
line revolving coiintercloekwiae about a point as 
]>ositive and those generated by a clockwise mo- 
tion as negative T)ie iiitrodiK’tion of negative 
quantities into geometry, especially in connec- 
tion with the theory of continuity (see Conti- 
nuity), has greatly increased the power and 
scope of the subj(*ct 

The meaning of negative quantities as em- 
ployed m the physical sciences may be illustiated 
from elementary mechanics A mat(*rial point 
conlined to a horizontal straiglit line may move 
to the right, remain stationary, or move to the 
left. The first condition may he expressed by a 
positive velocity towards the right, the second by 
a zero velocity, and the third by a negative 
velocity 

By analogy to mathematical usage the positive 
and negative notation is sometimes applied to 
quantities measureci by scales like those of the 
ordinary tliermomeiers, on which an arbitrary 
point 18 denoted as the zero point, and all degrees 
below zero are denoted by negative riunii)ers 
Such conventional notations are convenient, but 
not always well founded. Thus, the temperature 
—• 1° 0 18 not the physical opposite of -f 1° C , 
the two temperatures would be the physical oppo- 
sites of each other only if 0° C represented a 
state m which bodu's would liave no heat at all, 
and if it were possible that a body should have 
less than no heat On the other hand, in the 
case of physical magnitudes wliose character, 
like tliat of electricity, may be dual, the posi- 
tive and negative notation has again a definite 
natural meaning. 

Negative quantities hav(* been thoroughly un- 
derstood only within recent times Although 
Hero of Alexandria in, hi s ^ t eieo metrim con- 
sidered the expression \/81 ~ 144 as possible, 
the result is recorded as 8 — l/lf>, which shows 
that neither negative nor imaginary <|uantitie8 
were understood by the Greeks. Diopliantus 
(c.275), however, recognized the difficulty, for 


he describes the equation 4 = 4a? -f- 20 as 
droiros (absurd), because the root could not be 
a natural number or a fraction, Tlu* Hindus 
were more successful, for Aryabhatta (c.b30) 
distinguished between dliana ( assets ) , positive 
quantities, and Jeshaya (liabilities), negative 
numbers Bhaskara (c.USO) was aware that a 
square root can be both positive and negative, 
and that \/— a docs not exist for the ordinary 
number system. A1 Khuwarizmi (c830), a cele- 
biated mathematician under the Arab suprem- 
acy, obtained two roots for the quadratic equa- 
tion, but tlie negative roots were rejected as not 
valid Among the early European matliemati- 
cians Fibonacci (1202) went no further than the 
Arabs Paccioli (1404) definitely stated the 
rule, minus times minus aluyays gives *plH8 , but 
this fact w^as known to the Aralis and Hindus — 
Bliaskara, eg, having stated that the aqiiaie of 
a negative number is always positive Cardan 
(1545) recognized negative roots, but called 
tliem a stimMioncs falser or fictw Stifel (1544) 
called negative numbers numcri absurdi, and 
Harriot (1031) was the fiist to consider such a 
number capalile of forming a membei of an 
eciiiation Vieta (1501) distinguished between 
positive and negative numbers, and Descartes 
(1037) in his geometry used the same letter for 
both positive and negative quantities 

NEGAUNEE, no-gq'n^ A city in Marquette 
Co, Mich, 3 miles east of Ishpemiiig, on the 
Chicago and Noithwestern, the Duluth, Soutli 
Shore, and Atlantic, and the Lake Superioi and 
Jshpenimg lailroads (Map Michigan, B 2). It 
IS in the great iron region of the State, on a 
ridge called the Iron Mountain, at an elevation 
of about 1400 ft'et, and has several productive 
iron mines within the municipal limits It was 
at Negaunee that the first discovery of iron ore 
in the Lake Superior region was made Ne- 
gaimec’s existence as a communitv dates from 
1840, it was incorporated as a village in 1806 
and as a city in 1873, tlie charter of that year, 
as revised, now opi'rating to provide for a mayor, 
annually elected, and a unicameral council. The 
water works and electric-light plant are owned 
and opeiated bv the city Boj) , 1000, 0035, 
1910, 8400, 1014 (U S est.), 0108. 

NE'GEB ( H(‘b , Egypt Ngh, possibly con- 
nected with an Aiam. root nrgab, to be dry, 
henci' dry land, steppe) The name of a region 
m southern J^alestine betw’een tfie Arabah (qv ) 
and the Mediterranean littoral and extending 
approximately from Hebron and Gaza m the 
north to a line running through Wadi Kades 
towards Arish As “towards Negeb” often 
is employed to indicate a southerly direction, it 
IS translated “south” or “soutlilaiid” in the 
English version, but the term Negeb should be 
used to avoid confusion The earliest-known 
mhahitants of this district seem to have been 
Iloiites and Canaanites The Hyksos movement 
IS likely to have dnven many ethnic elements 
into this territory, among them Hittite clans. 
The land of Negeb seems to be mentioned in an 
Egyptian inscription from the time of Thothmes 
III (1501-1447 BC. ) After the expulsion of 
the Hyksos from Egypt (c.1575 bc.) Levi and 
8iineoii appeal to have occupied the centre of 
Negeb. Kadesh Barnea, the home of Moses 
(qv.) and Miriam (qv ), was at one time the 
chief city of the Levites. Beersheba, Bethuel 
(modern Halaza), Zephat (modern Meshrife), 
and Ziklag (modern Asluj) are mentioned as 
Simeonite cities. Levi and Simeon, however, 
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were overthrown and scattered, probably by the 
IdnniuBan Jerahmeelitcs first and then, after 
1200 B.C., on the west by the Cherethites (Cre- 
tans). In the time of David (c. 1033-993) there 
were five distinct parts of the Negeb, viz., the 
Negeb of »)udah, the Negeb of the Jerahmeelitcs, 
the Negeb of the Kenites (1 Sam. xxvii. 10), 
the Negeb of the Cherethites, and the Negeb of 
Caleb ( 1 Sam. xxx. 14 ) . The Kenites dwelt 
farthest east near the Dead Sea and the Arabah , 
the Calebites lived m Hebron and its neighbor- 
hood; the tribe of Judah evidently held some 
places in the north, the Jeraluneelites had their 
cities in the centre, west of them Cretans and 
Philistines occupied a jiait of the Negeb, and 
the Amalekites were 111 possession of some places 
in the south and made raids so fai as Ziklag 
During t]i(‘ period of tlie Judiean Kingdom the 
vaiious tribal elements were mtTged After tin* 
exile the I^domites, diiveii out of Mount Seir by 
tli(‘ Nahatieans, settled m the Negeb Accus- 
tomed to city life, they no doubt developed those 
towns tliev took over fiom the Jews The 
most fiourisliing period in the history of the 
Negeb seems to have been the time of the great 
Byzantine cities, whose rums aie still standing 
at Ruhaibeh, Sebaita, IMeshrifeh, Saidiveh, El 
Abd(‘h, El All jell, and flalaza The dated Greek 
mscri|jtions toiind in a cemeteiy at iluhaibeh and 
published bv Schmidt and Charles 111 1910 conn* 
from the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries A i> 
Greek civilization and Roman statecraft had 
made the clesmt places blossom like a gaiden, 
eov('r(‘d the valleys with giain and the tei raced 
hills with vines, caused citms to grow, with 
beautiful stieets and squares and walls, wuth 
tem]>les and tlieatres, basilicas and churches, 
baths and aipiediicts, and filled the land w'lth 
a huge and thrifty pojuilation After the Arab 
conijuest the cities di'clined and finally fell into 
rums and became again a stef)pe land It has 
been visited in lecent turn's bv some exploiers, 
but has not yi't been scientifically surveyed 

Bibliography. E Wilton, The S(geb (Lon- 
don, 18C3) , E H Palmer, The Desert of the 
Exodus (New York, 1872) , C G Trumbull, 
Kadesh Harnca (3d ed , Ifiiiladelphia, 1895), 
Lagiange, in Revue Bihhqui Internationale 
(Pans, 1890) , T K Cheyiie, m Eneiielopa'dm 
Hiblua (New York, 1902) ; Ediiaid Meyer, The 
Isiachten (Halle, 1900) , Nathaniel Schmidt, 
Kadesh Barnea (Boston, 1910) , Schmidt and 
Charles, “Gieek liisciiptions from the Negeb,” 
in \ merican douinal of Aicha'ologg (New York, 
1910) 

NEGELEIN, mVgc-lIn, Julius \ox (1872- 
) A Geniian Oriental philologist, boin 
at Konigsberg lie was educated at the Gym- 
nasium of Kimigsheig and at tlie universities 
of Greifsw<ild, Beilm, Konigsberg, and Mai- 
burg Aftei 1899 he was pnvatdocent at the 
University ol Konigsberg Besides numeious 
contributions to learned levievs^s he published* 
Das Verbahiistitn des Athanaveda (1897), 
Geimanische Bgihologte (1906, 2d ed , 1912), 
The ParorSisfas of the ithai vaveda (3 parts, 
1909-10), with Bolling, Der TraumschInsseJ 
der Jagaddeva (1912), Atharvaprdyasattdm 
(1913-14) 

NEGKLIGENCE (Lat. neghgenfia, fiom neg- 
hgens, pres.p of ncgligerc, negleqcre, to neg- 
lect, from ncc, not -f legere, to gathei ) . The 
omission to do something which a leasonable 
man guided by those considerations which ordi- 
narily regulate the conduct of human affairs 


would do, or the doing something which such 
a prudent and reasonable man would not do 
This definition assumes that the thing omitted 
or done was in violation of a legal duty, and 
lesulted in legal damage to the one to whom 
the duty was owed The three elements of 
negligence considered, then, are* (1) proper 
caie; (2) legal duty, (3) legal iniury 

1. It will be obseived that the standard 
of care required by the definition is such as 
a leasonable man would exercise in a given 
situation. Whether such care has in fact been 
taken 01 not is generally a question of fact 
for the jury trying the question. It is true 
that if the evidence is not conflicting — if the 
story of tlie plaintiff is the same as that of 
the defendant, and if, in the opinion of the 
eouit, reasonable men could draw but one 
inference fiom tlie evidence — the question of 
negligence wall be decided by the court Hence 
a court oft(‘n nonsuits a plaintiff on the gioiind 
that his own evidence shows that the harm of 
which he complains was not caused by any 
negligent act or omission of the defendant 
Ab a rule, however, the jury arc to determine 
whether tlie defendant's conduct was reasonably 
prudent or not At the same time, the court 
is bound to explain to the )ury the legal iiiles 
healing upon the subiect, of "which the most 
important are these 

When a person undertakes the perfoimance of 
a task which lequires special skill, the failure 
to do all that any skillful peison could reason- 
ably be expected to do in such a case, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, will amount to ac- 
tionable negligence If an ordinary mechanic 
undertakes to clean or repair a watch, he is 
bound to do the work with the skill and care 
of the ordinary watch cleaner or repairer 

The law does not presume negligence on the 
pait of any one, and throws upon him who 
alleges that another has been negligent the 
burden of proving the fact Accordingly, a 
person who has been injured by a runaway 
horse, 01 whose property has been destroyed 
by a fire which started on his neighbor's land, 
must show, not only that the horse ran away 
or the fire started, but that it waw through the 
owner's fault At times, however, the situation 
of the })artie8 when injury occurs is such as 
to overcome the ordinary presumption of care 
on the part of the defendant To such a situa- 
tion the maxim is applied, res ipsa loquitur — 
“the thing speaks foi itself ” A railroad tram 
jimifis the tracks, a case of goods falls out of 
a wareliouse window, or a peck of live cinders 
18 thrown out of a railroad engine of an elevateil 
road upon a traveler in the street below, in 
each case we have a situation which would 
not exist, ordinarily, had the lailroad com- 
pany or the warehouseman exercised ordinary 
care Hence the presumption of due care on 
his pa it IS overcome, and judgment will pass 
against lum unless lie can show that, notwith- 
standing these appearances, he was really with- 
out fault 

Another important rule is that the amount of 
care required vaiies with the apparent risk. 
One sets fire to brush or rubbish upon his prem- 
ises and the fire spreads to his neighbor’s land, 
doing damage and hurting another. Whether 
he acted negligently will depend upon various 
circumstances, such as these: Was the weather 
dry or damp? From what direction and with 
what velocity was the wind blowing’ What 
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▼fgilance and effort did he exercise in trying 
to keep the fire on his own land’ Again, with- 
out warning, one throws an article from a 
scaffold to the ground, hitting and hurting 
another. Whether he acted negligently will de- 
pend upon the apparent risk incident to the 
act. If the scafiFold was adjoining a city street 
and the article was thrown into the thorough- 
fare, the act would be clearly negligent On 
the other hand, if the scaffold overhung pri- 
vate premises, and there was no reason to be- 
lieve that other persona were present, the act 
might well have been a reasonable one 

In some cases the courts are disposed to hold 
persons liable for harm caused by theur acts 
or omissions, w^hether these are negligent or 
not. The doctrine was laid down by an emi- 
nent English judge as follows- “The person 
who for his own purpose brings on his land, 
and collects and keeps there, anything liable 
to do mischief if it escapes, must keep it at 
his peril, and, if he does not do so, is prima 
fame answerable for all the damage which is 
the nfiPtural consequence of its escape He can 
excuse himself by showing that the escape was 
owing to the plaintiff’s default, or was tlie 
consequence of the aci; of God ’’ This view 
has not generally been adopted in the United 
States, the courts preferring the rule that one 
who brings dangerous agencies upon his land 
or under his control is not an insurer of tlie 
safety of others, but that he is bound to exei- 
cise a care over them commensurate with the 
apparent risk 111 each case 

The terms “gross negligence,” “ordinary neg- 
ligence,” and “slight nc*gligence” are often 
used, although the modern tcmdency is to dis- 
card them. When employed, the first represents 
the extreme of negligence — a want of care 
amounting almost to recklessness; the second 
18 the absence of such care as an ordinarily pru- 
dent man exercises, and the third stands for 
the lack of care required of one who is doing 
a favor to the injured party, such as keeping 
his property gratuitously 

2 The legal duty of exercising care is rela- 
tive, not absolute, when no duty to exercise 
care exists, there can be no such thing as negli- 
gence in the legal sense of the term In other 
words, a man may be very careless without 
being negligent. To illustrate the owner of a 
sugar orchard left a bucket of hot maple syrup 
uncovered m his woods. A neighbor’s unruly 
cow jumped the fence, wandered into the 
wood lot, and died from drinking the sirup. 
Leaving the sirup thus was careless so far as 
protecting it from harm was concerned , but 
it was not negligence towards the owner ot the 
cow, for the owner of the sirup was under no 
legal duty to exercise ordinary care towards 
trespassers, and the act of the cow was a tres- 
pass (q.v.). Tow’ards trespassers the duty of a 
landowner, a common carrier, or the like, is 
simply to refrain from inflicting willful or 
wanton injury Towards a licensee, i.e., one 
whom a person permits to be upon Ins premises 
or in his vehicle, the licensor owes some duty 
of care; but the amount of care is slight. As 
a rule, the licensee takes the risk of the situ- 
ation. There must he^ something like fraud 
on the part of the licensor before he can be 
held answerable for injuiies sustained by the 
licensee in falling into unguarded excavations, 
or breaking through defective floors, staircases, 
pavements, or the like, or getting caught by 


unfenced machinery, or being thrown from a 
collapsing carriage. The licensor is bound, 
lunvever, not to open new excavations in or 
near a path which he knows licensees are ac- 
customed to traverse, or to subject them to 
anything like mantiaps or new and serious 
dangers without giving them warning. An or- 
dinary guest is generally looked upon by the 
law' as a mere licensee Towards persons ex- 
pressljY or impliedly invited upon one’s prop- 
erty in a matter of common interest, the In- 
viter IS under a w'ell -defined duty — the duty of 
making the property reasonably safe He is not 
under an absolute* duty to prev(‘nt harm, but 
only to make the place as little dangerous 
as such a place w'oiild reasonably be, having 
regard to the* ordinary exigencies of the busi- 
ness there carried on 

3 Even when it is sliow'n that the defendant 
has been guilty of negligence towards the plain- 
tiff, the latter may fail in his action because he 
cannot show^ that he has sustained legal harm 
by such negligence A striking illustration of 
this rule is afforded wdiere one is made sick 
by a nervous shock due to another’s negligent*e. 
Ihiough the fault of a railroad company, eg, 
a car takes fire, and several passc'ngcrs are 
so badly frightcmed that they faint and for 
wa^eks are confinc'd to their hods by consequent 
sickness According to the prevailing doctrine 
in England and in the United States, they 
have no cause of action against the company 
Various reasons are assignc'd in its support 
One is that such sickness is not the nut lira 1 and 
probable consequence of tin* negligence, that it 
occuis only when there is an accidental or un- 
usual combination of circumstances whicli 
could not have been reasoTial)ly anticipat(‘d by 
the defendant, and over which he had no con- 
trol Anoth(*r leason urged is that to hold a 
defendant liable for mental anguish, or flight, 
or nervous shock, would cause an alainiing 
increase in the volume of sham litigations 
Every passenger in case of a railroad collision 
could allege flight or neivous shock and thuo 
maintain an action against the t'ompany lii 
a few jurisdictions, however, numtal anguish, 
even without consequent or attendant physical 
injury, is deemed legal damage Tt is gciieially 
held that if the defendant’s negligence causes 
injury to one’s body, recoveiy may be had for 
the pain and suffering incident thc’ieto 

Not only must the harm sustained by the 
plaintiff be of a character whicli the* law deems 
it wise to recompense, but it must he, in con- 
templation of law, the natural and probable 
consei|uerice of defendant’s negligence When 
negligence is to be deemed the proximate cause, 
and when the remote cause, is often a question 
of great difficulty. When the inquiry is sent 
to a jury, they are generally instructed that 
the proper test to be applied by them is. Was 
there an imbrok(*n connection between the neg- 
ligence and the injury? Did the facts consti- 
tute a continuous succession of events so linked 
together as to make a natural whole, or was 
there some new and indepeiid(‘nt cause* inter- 
's ening betw'een the wrong and the injury? 
Applying this test, the plaintiff was beaten in 
the fallowing case- Defendant, a railroad com- 
pany, received a quantity of wool for trans- 
portation from Buffalo to Albany, N. Y., and 
for delivery there to another company for trans- 
portation to Boston, Mass. It was negligent in 
starting the wool on its journey, so that it 
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reached Albany 10 days later than it would 
but for such negligence. While in defendant's 
warehouse awaiting the call of the second car- 
rier the wool was injured by an extraordinary 
flood. It was held that the immediate and 
proximate cause of plaintiff’s loss was the 
flood, and that defendant’s negligence was too 
remote to render it liable. The latter had 
ceased to operate as an active or eflicient cause 
before the flood came 

It is on this ground (that defendant’s negli- 
gence is not tlu* proximate and eflicient cause 
of one’s injury) that the injured paity is de- 
nied a lecovery wlien he is shown to have been 
guilty of contributory negligence A single 
example will suffice here A workman is 
warned by his employer not to work upon a 
scaffold at a certain point because it has no 
railing there, lie does work on that part and, 
forgetting the absence of a rail, steps back- 
ward, falls, and is injuied Clearly it is the 
w^orkman’s negligence, not the employer’s, that 
is the decisis e cause of his harm Hut suppose, 
being there w'lth knowledge of def(*ndant’s neg- 
ligent omission of a railing, he had been 
knocked from the scafl'old by the fall of an ob- 
ject from the roof, which fall was due to defend- 
ant’s neghgenee The scivant’s presence at the 
point in question would have furnislu'd an op- 
portunity for defendant’s negligence to operate, 
but w'ould not have been the cause of his in- 
jury, and he would rc'cover. 

Negligence wdiieli is the proximate and efli- 
oient cause of the death of a human being may 
subject one to a eriniinal prosecution foi man- 
slaughter, but at eouuuoii law^ it does not render 
one liable in toit The latter rule has been 
changed by statute both in England and in many 
of the UnitiHi States. While this legislation 
varies in different jurisdictions, its principal 
object is to grant a cause of action on behalf of 
those wlio were de‘])endcnt upon oi financially 
interested in the life of the deceased against the 
one wiongfully causing liis death Consult 
Shearman and Kedfield, Tteatise on the Law of 
\eghgnice (r)th ed , New^ York, 1898), Pollock, 
The Law of Torts (7th ed , ib , 1904), K B 
Thomas, Ncghycnee (2d ed , ih , 1904), S D 
Thompson, Com aientancs cni 1\ ayJiqcnoe (7vols., 
Indianapolis, 1905-07), Thomas Beven, Neghr 
genre in Law (3d ed , Toronto, 1908). See 
C’AMriiEr-L’s (Loan) Act; Tort. 

NEaO'TIABLE IN'STRUMENTS (ML nc- 
gotiahilis, fioiii Lat negotiant to negotiate, 
from negotmm, business, from nec, not -|- oUum, 
leisuie) Contracts in WTiting which arc trans- 
feialilc by indoie(‘ment or diflivcry, and wducli 
are enforceable by the transferee in his owm 
name, without previous notice to the promisor, 
as well as without the risk of being met by de- 
fenses that w^ould have been good against the 
transferor Such contracts w^ere unknown to the 
early common law" of England. By that law a 
con ti act, whether written or oral, could not be 
transferred so as to enable the transferee to sue 
upon it in his own name. He w^as obliged to 
sue in the name of the transferor. Equity modi- 
fied this rule to the extent of allowing an as- 
signee of a contract to sue in his own name. 
But, even in equity, the assignment w^ould not 
bind the promisor until he received notice of it, 
and after notice he could set up all defenses 
against the assignee which were available to him 
against the assignor at the time of notice In 
other w"ord8, the assignee could get no better 


title than the assignor had. Modern statutes 
have made nearly all contracts of action assign- 
able; i.e, they permit the assignee to sue 
upon them in his owm name, but he takes them 
subject to the defenses available against his 
assignor 

The negotiability of certain contracts is a 
characteristic impressed upon them by the 
usages of merchants. This quality was first 
recognized and made effective by the law mer- 
chant ( q.v. ) , whose rules were later adopted and 
enforced by the common law. Thus it has come 
about that for more than three centuries certain 
contracts in writing have been treated by all 
English judicial tribunals as negotiable, in con- 
trast with others which are only assignable. 
The earliest form of negotiable instrument recog- 
nized by English law was the foreign bill of ex- 
change (q.v ) Next in order came the domestic 
or inland bill of exchange, differing from the 
foreign bill only in the fact that it was drawn 
and payable within the same state or political 
jurisdiction Following this came the promis- 
sory note ( q.v. ) , but its negotiable character 
was not established without a struggle. It is 
true that the negotiability of this novel mer- 
cantile instrument passed unchallenged for a 
time in England, but after Lord Holt became 
Chief Justice he set his face against the recogni- 
tion of new forms of negotiable instruments and 
decided tliat promissory notes were not nego- 
tiable. Immediat(‘ly the merchants of Ijondon 
appealed to Parliament, which thereupon en- 
acted a statute upholding the mercantile view 
and doclaiing promissory notes negotiable like 
bills of exchange (3 and 4 Anne, c 9, 1704). 
About this time another species of negotiable 
instruments w"as devised and came into gencial 
use — the goldsmiths’ 01 bankers’ notes. These 
were the piomissory notes of bankers, payable 
to bearer on demand, and originally given for 
money actually deposited with the maker by the 
one to whom they were issue<i Lord Mans- 
field liad no hesitation m treating them as nego- 
tiable by delivery A little later the use of 
checks (see Check) became general. For some 
time the legal status of this instrument was 
doubtful, but it has long been reK’ognized as a 
species of bill of exchange, and is now author- 
itatnely defined as a bill of exchange drawn on 
a hank and payable on demand. 

The foiegomg are the most common forms of 
negotiable paper, but several other forms have 
been found useful m mercantile transactions and 
have received judicial approval, such as the 
bonds of business and municipal corporations, 
exchequer bills, and scrip for government bonds. 
In Older that a written contract may possess 
negotiability, it must be payable to order or to 
bearer and must be treated in the* money mai4cet 
as a security for and representative of money. 
Accordingly, bills of lading (see Bill of Lad- 
ing), warehouse receipts (see Warehouse Re- 
ceipt), and like documents of title are not 
negotiable instruments, even in jurisdictions 
where they are declared by statute to be nego- 
tiable. They are not representatives of money 
and cannot perform the functions of currency. 
They are symbols of goods, and their transferee 
gets no better title to the goods which they 
symbolize than he would secure by the delivery 
of the goods. Hence the thief or the finder of a 
bill of lading cannot pass a perfect title to a 
bona fide purchaser thereof, as he can do in 
case of a bill of exchange or a promissory note, 
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The right to enforci* negotiable papei free 
from defenses available against the transferor 
or prior parties is confined to the bona fide 
holder, i e., to one who has become the owner of 
the paper before it is due, for value, and with- 
out notice of any defect in the transferor's title. 
Such a holder can pass his title even after the 
paper is due, and to one who has notice of de- 
fects in the title of one back of such holder. 

The law of negotiable instruments has been 
codified in Great Britain (Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, 45 and 46 Viet., c. 61) and in most of 
the United States. 

Bibliography. M. M. Bigelow, The Law of 
Billa, Xotes, and Cheques (2d ed , Boston, 
1900), J. AV. Daniel, Treatise ou the Lau of 
XegoUahle Instruments (5th ed., New York, 
1903) , J. J Crawford, The KegoUahic Instru- 
ments Lair (3d ed , ib , 1908), J M Ogden, 
Law of Negotiable Instruments (Chicago, 1909) ; 
E. W. llull’cut (ed ), Law of Negotiable Instru- 
ments, Statutes, Cases, and Anthoiities (2d ed., 
New York, 1910) , L. J Tompkins, The Late of 
Vommercnal Paper (ib., 1912); Frank Tillyard, 
Banking and Negotiable Instruments (4th ed , 
London, 1914). 

NEGOTIABLE BABER. See Negotiable 
Instruments 

NEGRI, nfl'gr^, Ada (1870- ). An 

Italian poet, born at Lodi of a family of arti- 
sans As a teacher in a village school, she wrote 
her first verses, which passed almost unnoticed 
in the columns of a periodical, but they attracted 
attention to hei when published as the volume 
of lyrics entitled Fatalitd (1893), which had a 
wide sale in Italy and was translated into Ger- 
man. A second volume, the Tempeste, appeared 
in 1896 Soon after the publication of the 
Fatahtd she received a post in the normal school 
at Milan, where slie married the manufacture! 
Garlanda. Her third collection of poems, 
Matemita, appealed in 1904. Ada Negri sings 
the song of the suiimerged classes Her earlier 
verses have a Lombard fierceness of revolt lack- 
ing in her later writings She depicts in vivid 
colors the abject misery of the workman engaged 
in a constant struggle against the cruel aristo- 
crat, the ignoble bouigeois, and hostile nature 
Although she ideali/es the figure of the peasant 
or the artisan and is careless of farm, her verse 
18 characterized by spontaneity and sincere feel- 
ing Consult Guido Mazzcmi, in the Nuoia 
antologia (Rome, 1893), and dean Dorms, La 
po6sie itahenne contemporaine (I’aris, 189B). 

NEGRI, Cbistofobo (1809-96). An Italian 
politician, historian,* and geographer, born at 
Milan He became professor at Padua in 1843, 
wag the first member of the faculty to side wuth 
the Italian cause in 1848, and after Custozza 
andh the success of Austria he was forced to re- 
sign his chair. He was almost immediately elected 
president of the University of Turin, and held a 
place in Gioberti’s ministry until the battle of 
Novara He then became chief of the consular 
service and held this position under Azeglio, 
Rattazzi, and Cavour. In 1867 Negri founded 
the Italian Geographical Society, and 'was its 
jiresident foi five years He w^rote: La gran- 
dezza italiana (1864); La storia politica delV 
antichitd paragonata alia moderna (1867); I 
passati viaggi antartici c V ideata spediztone 
italiana (1880) 

NEGRITOS, nft-gr^'toz (Sp., little negro) 
The term applied by most modern ethnologists 
to one of the great ethnic groups into which the 


population of the East Indies is divided Some 
anthropologists recognize a Negntic stock con- 
sisting of three groups, Negrito, Papuan, and 
Melanesian, while others regard the Tndo-Occanic 
Negritos as a separate branch of the Homo 
cethiopicus, distinct from the Indo-Oceanic 
Negroes, from whom they believe that the 
Papuans and Melanesians have sprung It 
seems best, however, to count the Malays, In- 
donesians, Negritos, and Papuans as the four 
ethnic stocks of Malaysia The term should b(‘ 
used in the restricted sense implied in the prin- 
cipal recent classifications of mankind in this 
area Tlie physical chaiacteristics of the 
Negiitos are small stature (great ma)orit> 
iiiuler 5 f(‘ct), a brachyeephalic oi subbrachy- 
cejdialic head form, a daik-brown or black skin 
sometimes somewhat yellowish, the liaii w^oollv 
(scanty on face and body), a flat nose, thickish 
lips, and other features of physiognomy and 
body of a negroid character Many ethnologist'-* 
assume that the earliest inliabitants of extreme 
southeastern Asia, the Malay Archipelago, and 
neighboring regions WTre of this stork, but evi- 
dence for such a view is lacking No leal proof 
of their presence in Sumatia, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, or Foiinosa has been produced. It is 
held by some, liowcvei, that the Negritos once 
inhabited Timor, Floies, and the islands near, 
wTiile it has been rcjioited that the Karons of 
the Arfak Hills in northwestern New' Guinea 
weie Negntos, and an infusion of Negrito blood 
has been recognizi'd in other parts of the island, 
•such as the Saddle Mountain region Definite 
jiroof of a jiredominantly Negrito people in New 
Guinea was supplied by the discovery of the 
Tapiro, of Netherlands New Guinea, by the 
Wollaston expedition (1910) The only centres 
of undoubted Negrito population existing at 
present aie in tlie Andaman Islands, the Malay 
PcnmBula, ceitain of the Pliilippine Islands, 
and the inferior of New' Guinea, the pure Ne- 
gritos being ceitainly representi'd only by the 
Mmcopies, Sakai, Aetas, and Tapiio The Min- 
copies of the Andaman Islands axciage 4 feet, 
11 inches in height, are braclix cephalic, broad- 
faced, extremely fnzzly -hailed, and have a skin 
of a dull leaden hue The Semangs and Maii- 
tias, 111 th(‘ peninsula of Malacca, may lie le- 
garded as Negritos, wTiilo the Mintra and Hie 
Jakuns of Jolioie aie Sakai-Malay half-breeds, 
with lighter skin and taller stature Some 
autboiitiea, however, regard them as Negritos 
The Semangs (whose own name is Mendi or 
Menik) of northern Perak, Kedah, Rahman, 
Ranga, and Kolantan are described by Martin, 
wTio visited the Malay Peninsula in 1897, as 
representing a dark-brown ulotrichoua vaucty 
of man, wJnle the Sakai (whose own name is 
Senoi) of southeastern Perak and northwestern 
Pahang are a browm cymotrichous variety Both 
are distinct alike fiom the Malayan and the 
Mongoloid peoples The Blandas, Ma-meri (or 
Besesi) of southern Selangor, the Mantra of the 
territory of Malacca and Kembau, and the 
Jakuns of Johore he styles mixed peoples As 
to head form, the Semangs are mesoeeplialic 
(tending to dolichocephalic with an index of 78 
to 79), the purest Sakai are dolichocephalic, 
and the Besesi brachyeephalic The hair of the 
Semangs is frizzy or thick woolly, while that of 
the Sakai and of the mixed tribes is for the 
most part wavy The Semangs average 5 feet 
in height and have remarkably convex lips, a 
typical Pygmy trait The Sakai are now classed 
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Mith the Vedda and some jungle tribes nf the 
Deccan as remnants of a pie-Dravidian race, 
which is believed to have had a wide distribu- 
tion They are thus not Negritos, but belong 
to the other main stock of Asiatic Pygmies 
The Aetas of the Philippines, who number al- 
together some 10,000, are found in certain parts 
of the interior of Luzon, Mindoro, Panay, and 
Negros, and northeastern Mindanao Their skin 
is of a dark-chocolate brown, their mean height 
18 4 feel, 9^ inches, and the cephalic index of 
10 males averages 82 2 The cultuie status of 
the Negritos is very primitive, though the arts 
and industries of the Andaman Islanders, the 
best-studied members of the stock, give more 
evidence of talent and ingenious adaptation to 
environment than is commonly attiibut(‘d to 
them The bow and ariow (often poisoned) is 
a chaiacteristic Negrito weapon 

Bibliography. A B M(*yei, ilhum ton 
Phihpp'tnen-Typen (Dresden, 188.5) , E H Man, 
ihoriqinal Inhahitmits of the Andaman Islands 
(London, 1885); Stevens and (Trunwedel, Ma- 
teriaJien zur Kenntn^ss dor a ildcn Stamme anf 
der HaUnnsel MaJakka (Berlin, 1802) , Blumen- 
tritt, Ethnographie dcr Phthpptnen (Gotha, 
1892) , H Clifford, In Court and Kautpomf 
(London, 1897), A B. Meyer, Du Xcqritos 
(Dresden, 1899) ; W A Keed, Xeqnfos of Zam- 
haJes (Manila, 1904) ; Rudolf Martin, Die In- 
landstammc der malayisehen ITalhinsd (Jena, 
1905), A F R M ollaston. Pygmies and 
Papuans (New York, 1912) , also Ameiican 
Anthropologist, vol xii (Lancaster, Pa, 1910) 
NE^GRO (Sp., Portug , It. negto, black fioin 
Lat mger, black) The name propel ly applied 
to a subspecies nf mankind of whom the chief 
characteristics are a dark skin, woolly or frizzly 
hair, and a dolichocephalic skull The negroid 
type presents many modifications and has ob- 
tained a fairly wide dispersion, but is found in 
its purest state and in greatest iiuinbeis in 
Africa, and that continent must he considercnl 
its centre of distribution 

It 18 cominonlv held that tlie type is liest 
represented by the Sudanese tribes of Africa, 
viio aie legarded as tine negioes They aie 
distinguished by a v(‘ry dark-brown or chocolate- 
coloied skill, black crisp hair which is flat on 
section, a i datively long head, with Hat, broad 
nose and projecting jaws with thick, evmted 
lips In stature they are tall, with long arms 
and slender legs 

The most important modification of this type 
18 found in the Bantu group of tribes, which 
stretches southward in Africa from the Sudan 
to the ('ape of Good Hope This division is one 
based largely on linguistic grounds, and, pre- 
senting as it does many variations of slight 
extent, it is impossible to name any single 
physical character which distinguishes the 
Bantu negro from the Sudanese In general, 
however, the Bantu face is less coarse than the 
Sudanese, the jaws less projecting, and the lips 
not so thick In color of skin the Bantu shows 
all shades of dark brown, and in stature corie- 
sponds to the Sudanese 

A marked variation, and one difficult to ac- 
count for, is seen in the dwarf races which are 
found in scattered gioups across Central Afiica 
surrounded by Bantu neighbors and extending 
far to the south, whore they are represented by 
the well-known tribe of Bushmen. The Bush- 
men have usually been regarded as forming an 
independent stock not to be classed with the 


Pygmies of the equatorial region, but recently 
Kuhn and Von Luschan have argued vigorously 
for’ the essential unity of these tribes On the 
other hand the Hottentots are surely distinct 
from both and have even been regarded as of 
Harnitic stock, tliough hardly on convincing 
evidence See Colored Plate in article Africa 

The dwarfs offer striking physical traits which 
differentiate them from the other negroid peo- 
ples of Africa In stature some ot the northein 
Pygmies do not average much over 4 feet, the 
Bushmen seldom range over .5 feet, while the 
Hottentots are distinctly tallei In color the* 
skin 18 a light yellowish brown and, in the true 
dwarf groups, said to be covered with a sort of 
down The Iiair is crisp and, in the central 
dw'arfs, of a lusty-brown color, wdiile in the 
Bushmen group it is black and tufted 

Of the true negroes of the Sudan the most 
important tribes are. in the WTst, the Wolof, 
Mandingan, Felup, Timni, Kru, Sieira Leonese, 
Liberian, Tshi, Ewe, Yoruba, Ibo, Efik, Borgu, 
and Mossi, in the central Sudan the Sonrhay, 
Hausa, Mosgu, Kanembu, Kanuri, Baghinni, 
and Yedina , and in the east the Maba, Fur, 
Nuba, Shilluk, Dinka, Ban, Abaka, Bongo, 
Mangbattu, Zandeh (Niam Niam), Monfu, and 
Ban 

Of the Bantu tribes traced southward along 
the east coast and northward along the west, 
following their probable course of migi’ation, 
some of the moat important dnisiona aie tin* 
Bonjo, Baya, Waganda, Wanyoro, Wajiokomo, 
\\'agiiyama, Waswdiahili, Zulu, Mashona, B(‘- 
(liuana, Ova-IIeiero, Eshi-Kongo, Bashilange, 
Balolo, Manyema, Bakalai, Fan, \fpongvve, 
Dwala, and Batanga 

These peojiles include the bulk of the African 
negioids Ihe dark-skinned natives of the 
north, viz , in Abyssinia and in neighboring re- 
gions and along the Mediterranean, exliibit such 
differences and art‘ so allied in otlu'r lespex’ts 
W'lth Semitic and Ilamitic jieoples that they an* 
usually classed witli them 

The extra-Afiiean distribution of negroid 
stocks immediately piesents diHiculties We 
can disregard the negroes of the two Americas, 
wdu) are almost invariably of West African 
descent and diffei fiom their parent stocks onlv 
in the modifications due to mixtuie with Euro- 
peans and Indians 

The Australians must be consideri'd an in- 
dependent race presenting physical characteris- 
tics which differentiate them from the true 
negro, notwithstanding their dark skins 

There are, however, in the East Indian Archi- 
jadago, in New Guinea and Melanesia, and in 
Madagascar negroid tribes whose classification 
and relationships present difficulties at present 
iiisurmountahle Of these stocks the Papuans 
of New Guinea and the Melanesians are the 
most numerous and important They are a 
dark-skinned, dolichocephalic race arid differ 
jihysically from the African negro chiefly in the 
hair, which is longer and moplike, and in facial 
features, which latter, however, are variable 
There are no safe grounds for considering them 
as a branch of the true negro stock otlier than 
the striking resemblance in skin color. 

At diffi^rent points in the northern portion of 
this region are found scattered groups of an 
undersized negroid stock commonly called 
Negritos (q.v ) They are usually compared 
witli the dw*arf races of Africa and undoubtedly 
do offer striking similarities in physical charac- 
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ters, but in other respects seem to correspond 
rather to the Australian and Papuan. 

The parent^c of the negroids of Madagascar 
IS also in dispute The proximity of Africa 
would indicate an origin from that continent, 
and there arc both physical and cultural facts 
to support the view, but there are also un- 
mistakable signs of Melanesian traits which 
suggest immigration from both regions. 

Much has becm written as to the mental capa- 
city of the negro, but trustworthy information 
IS scanty. Such few careful observations as 
have been made, upon negro brains indicate a 
slightly lower type than that of Europeans, but 
the variability is so high as to forbid drawing 
any conclusions regarding the accompanying in- 
tellectual powers — a statement wdiich holds true 
of the natives of Melanesia as well as of Africa 

In culture the negio presents almost as many 
degiees and varieties as there are stocks. A 
relatively low grade represented by certain of 
the Sudanese, Bantu, and dwarf tribes is found 
side by side with a relatively high civilization, 
as, e.g., that of the Hausa; but it must be 
admitted that the sporadic examples of marked 
cultural progress in Africa can almost invari- 
ably be traced to Arabic or other foreign in- 
fluence Environment has, of course, produced 
specific types of culture in different parts of the 
continent, such as the cattle-breeding, pastoral 
life of the south and west and the strictly 
hunting life of the dwarfs, of the equatorial for- 
ests, and this diversity makes general statements 
dangerous or impossible. 

With regard to religion we find an extensive 
animism which has developed remarkably at 
different points For example, the ancestor 
worship of the Zulus has been carried to a 
logical extreme, which is unique among savages, 
and the complex fetishism of west Africa is 
everywhere regarded as the type of that phase 
of Wief 

Political oiganization is equally diverse, rang- 
ing from hereditary kingship to such loose tribal 
systems that no chieftainship is ascertainable 

In compaiison with other great groups of 
mankind the negro seems to possess certain 
temperamental qualities which are more or less 
characteristic, being lively, excitable, and fond 
of social life and discussion, and this tiait has 
undoubtedly played an important iCle in the 
development of certain phases of African cul- 
ture. Our knowledge of the majority of the 
negro tribes of Africa is still lamentably slight, 
but, with the extension of European interests 
in that continent, much valuable information is 
coming to light. 
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Die Sudansprachen (Hamburg, 1911); P. A 
Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush (New York, 
1912) , H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African 
Tribe (2 vols, Neucliatel, 1912-13). See 
Ai'iucan Lain gu ages, Negro Education. 

NEGRO, na'gr6, Rio. 1 A tributary of the 
Amazon. 2. A river of Argentina. 3. A terri- 
tory of Argentina. See Rio Negro. 

NEGRO BUG. A plant bug of the family 
Corimchenidie 'Jhese bugs are usually of very 
small size and are intensely black in color, 
sometimes baxirig a bluish or greenish tinge 
They are convex in form, the scutellurn covering 
nearly the whole upper side of the body, and 
are often mistaken for small beetles. They are 
fond of laying their eggs on small fruits, like 
blackberry and raspberry, giving them a very 
disagreeable taste A common species in the 
United ^ States, the flealike negro bug ( Corime- 
Iccna puticaria) , is frequently mistaken for the 
chinch bug 

NEGRO EDUCATION. Much of the negro 
advancement in the United States since the 
Civil War is to be credited to the regular habits 
of industry and to the knowledge of the white 
nian^s religion, language, and ways of life 
gained in slavery days To one connected with 
negro schools nothing is clearer than the value 
of the influence of good Southern white families 
upon their slaves Some of the plantations wore 
really laige trade schools where habits of in- 
dustry were formed Carpenters, coopers, saw’^- 
yers, blacksmiths, tanners, cuniers, shoemakers, 
spinners, weavers, knitters, and distillers were 
all to be found among plantation slaves, and 
the negro mechanic was an important man in 
the community. Thus the race was being grad- 
ually trained in the ways of civilization, was 
contracting the habit of labor, acquiring a su- 
perior language and religion, and developing a 
character capable of further advancement. 

Credit should also be given to the training 
which the colored man received during the Civil 
War In the Northern armies there were thou- 
sands of colored troops who received discipline 
of the most valuable sort In the South the 
homes and farms of the white Confederate sol- 
diers were largely in the hands of negro men 
and women Most valuable to the slaves was 
the gain in power and executive ability that 
came out of that experience. While their mas- 
ters were fighting to keep them in slavery, they 
were receiving m the absence of those masters 
the education which was to fit them to be 
freemen. 

Upon the heels of the Northern armies came 
an army of devoted women, eager to teach the 
freedmen. In September, 1861, the American 
Missionary Association opened its first school 
for contrabands at Hampton, Va,, the outcome 
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of which is the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute (q.v.). In the following Jan- 
uary schools were started at Hilton Head and 
Beaufort, S. C., and in 1862 and 1863 teachers 
were sent to Tennessee. The Rev. John Eaton, 
an army chaplain from Ohio, afterward United 
States Commissioner of Education, was placed 
by General Grant in charge of the instruction of 
the coloied people, of whom it is estimated that 
more than 1,000,000 learned to read and write; 
of the 80,000 colored troops in the Northern 
army, 20,000 learm^d to read and wiite The 
churches of the North vied with one another in 
their endeavors to bring education to the black 
man. In 1865 the Freedmen’s Bureau (qv) 
was established, and, in addition to other work, 
it superintended the education given to the 
freedmen by the government and the churches 
of the North Between 1805 and 1870 more 
than $5,000,000 were expended by this organiza- 
tion for educational purposes In some cases 
government buildings and land w^ere granted 

The proved capacity of the negroes for educa- 
tion suggested the wisdom and economy of pro- 
viding their schools with teachers of their own 
race, and during the years from 1868 to 1878 
there were founded 25 normal and collegiate in- 
stitutions under the control of diffeient religious 
denominations, the Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists leading in the number and size of their 
schools. They extended from Hampton in Vir- 
ginia to Tillotson in Texas. At Atlanta, Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and other centres institutions 
were built costing from $200,000 to $500,000 
and having a yearly attendance of from 300 to 
500 students. They have trained many of the 
teachers of the negro race. 

The work of these schools has often been 
criticized and sometimes, perhaps, justly, but 
it IS nevertheless true that they have had much 
to do with the uplifting of the negro race From 
them have gone forth many of the best teachers 
of the negro public schools Most of these in- 
stitutions had as their model the New England 
high school or college l^atin and Greek had 
often a prominent place The practical side of 
education, which w^as largely provided for in 
the New England home, was not supplied in the 
one-room cabin of the South Too great em- 
phasis was sometimes placed upon the literary 
and academic side of education and too little 
upon the gaming of a knowledge of the common 
things of life and of the forming of habits of 
intelligent industiy. It was natural that the 
colored man, after vears of forced labor, should 
revolt against any education that gave prom- 
inence to the work of the hand. It was natural 
that his teacher, who heard it continually said 
that negroes were fit only to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, should wish to prove 
that they could become successful lawyers, phy- 
sicians, and ‘clergymen. The wisdom of raising 
up leaders of ‘a people is unquestioned, but 
where 80 per cent of a lace live on the land, as 
is the case with the blacks of the South, and 
where a large maiority live, as the masses of 
the negro race still do, in one-room cabins under 
the lien system of crops, it has been recognized 
that there must be a close relation between edu- 
cation and vocation, and that their teachers 
and clergymen should be taught how to build 
their own houses and how to cultivate their 
land properly. 

What is called race prejudice has resulted in 
a system of public schools taught by colored 


teachers which, while it has its disadvantages, 
has resulted m good to the race. 

Before the year 1870 there were practically 
no negro public schools, with the exception of 
those in Memphis, New Orleans, and Nashville. 
There were, however, in the District of Golum- 
bia 10,494 coloied children in public and private 
schools. In 1870, while for the most part there 
W'as opposition, certain farseeing Southeiners 
declared in favor of the education of the blacks 
In 1871 a little improvement was made In 
1872 Delaware and Kentucky were the only 
States that had not made provision for negro 
education In 1873 and 1874 State normal 
schools began to be established for the training 
of negro teachers In 1877 the total numbei 
of n(‘gro children leported of school age was 
1,513,065 and the number enrolled m the schools 
571,506. There were 27 normal schools with 
3785 pupils and 23 institutions for secondary 
instruction with 2087 pupils In 1882-83 the 
colored school population in the District of 
Columbia and the formdr slave States was 
1,944,572 and the enrollment 802,982 Thus, 
less than 20 years after the war there was built 
up in the South a public-school system for both 
whites and blacks, with normal schools for the 
training of teachers, which, considering the 
poverty of the States, was admirable In 1897- 
98 there was an enrollment in the schools of 
1,506,742 colored children, or 52 97 per cent of 
the colored school population, while in 1900-01 
there was an enrollment of 51 46 per cent of 
the negro children. The enrollment for 1903-04 
was 1,577,385 and the percentage 55 14 The 
av^erage daily attendance in the colored schools 
18 64 38 pel cent of their enrollment In 1912- 
13 there was an enrollment of 1,769,859 colored 
children, or 56 05 per cent of the colored school 
population, and an average daily attendance of 
1,089,354, or 61 55 per cent of their enrollmemt 
In the same year there was a total of 156 pub- 
lic high schools and 270 private schools for 
colored pupils, giving secondary, normal, col- 
legiate, and industrial courses The number 
taking secondary courses was 25,559. In addi- 
tion 29,481 students were taking collegiate and 
professional courses 

No account of negro education in America 
would be complete which did not include an 
account of the work of Gen. S C Armstrong at 
Hampton Institute Believing 111 the moial 
value of self-help, Geneial Armstrong built up 
a school in which greater prominence was given 
to doing than to mere learning, where there 
was not only the schoolroom, but also the work- 
shop; not only the church, hut also the farm, 
not only the training of the mind, but also that 
of the heart and hand An effort was made in 
this school to fit men and women for definite 
conditions, to develop a love for intelligent 
work, and to inspire in its pupils a strong 
desire to go out and help to uplift their people 
The school at Tuskege<\ founded by Booker 'P 
Washington, Hampton’s most distinguished 
graduate, was established with similar views 
While receiving help from the North, both of 
these schools have put themselves in the closest 
touch with the South and its public-school sys- 
tem Their influence on this system has been 
marked. As a result of the kind of training 
given at Hampton and Tuskegee, hundreds of 
young people have been sent out wlio, by the 
establishment of honies, the cultivation of land, 
and the carrying on of husniesw enterprises, 
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have recoiHti ucted whole communities There 
is reason to believe that this type of school is 
meeting the pressing need, on the part of the 
negro people, of knowledge of the common 
duties of life, while, at the same time, it is 
providing a kind of training which results in 
the stability of character so lacking m the 
masses of this people 

In the establishment and conduct of negro 
schools two wisely administered funds have had 
a large share ( bee Peabody Education 
Fund, Slater Fund ) Mention should also be 
made of the Southern and General Education 
Boards, which are composed of prominent North- 
ern and Southern men. Both tlu'st* agencies 
represent a union of wealth, business sagacity, 
and educational statesmanship that auguis well 
for the cause of universal education The 
Southern Education Board conducts a campaign 
of education for the puiposo of stimulating 
public sentiment in favor of more libeial pro- 
vision for the common schools for both races. 
Its work is supplemented by that of the General 
Education Board, which, in addition to collect- 
ing information in regard to existing educa- 
tional conditions among both races, disburses 
certain funds where they are most needed for 
the strengthening of the agencies tending to 
promote tlu* education of all the people The 
i)oaid, eg., cooperates with vState departments 
of education by paying the salai les and ex- 
penses of State agents foi negro rural schools 
in the vSouth 'J'he function of the agents is 
not only to educate the public, hut to mipioie 
school curniula along iiidiistiial and domestic 
lines and encouiage faim demonstiation and 
clubs Tlie hoard also coopeiates wnth and 
manages the Anna T deanes Fund for supporting 
industnal supervisors and teachers dhiougli 
the State supervisors, again, the negio tcaclieis 
are improied by the holding of institutes and 
sumniei schools Finally, the boaid, through 
its support of negro colleges, encouiages the 
training of leaders of the race 
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NEGBO EX'ODUS. The name applied to a 
movement of freedmen from' the Southern to the 
Western and Northern States in 1879 and 1880. 


6g6 

0 The movement began in the early spring of 1879, 

1 and bcfoie the close of 1880 fully 40,000 negroes 
a had removed to Kansas alone, while a large 
i number had settled in Missouri and Indiana 
3 also Many arrived at their destination poorly 
1 clad, generally destitute, and without promise of 
e employment, and for a time theie was much 

v\ant and suffering among them. Large sums 
5 of money, however, w'ere contributed for their 
i lelief throughout the North, and especially in 
i Kansas, where, soon after the arrival of the 
e first band of immigrants, an efficient Freodmen’s 
1 Relief Association was organized The only 
Southern States from which the blacks emigrated 
8 in any considerable numbers seem to have lieen 
, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texans The chief 
1 leasons given iiy the negioes for the abandon- 
c ment of their homes w'cie that they were forced 
a to pay excessive rents, that the system of land 
IT tenure in the vSouth was un]U8t, that exorbitant 
I- pi lees w'ere charged by credit merchants, and 
i. that the freedmen were wholly denied political 
1 recognition and were kept doVn in -every way 
hy bulldozing methods. Opponents of the move- 
ment asserted that the negroes had been misled 
s by the representations of land speculators, by 
r misguided philanthiopists, and by politicians 

0 who, in view of the approacliing presidential 
p (‘lection, vvihlied to import numbcis of Repubh- 
8 can votois into vaiious jiarts of the North, 
> where tin* Republican majority was doubtful 
s The movement seems to have been considerably 
s fuitherc'd hy the Nashville Colored Convention, 
,3 v\hich nmt in Nashvilh*, Tenn., May 7, 1879, 
p adopt(‘d a n^jiort setting foith the grievances of 
d the blacks and the many disadvantages, social, 
d economic, and ])olitical, under which they hi- 
g 1)01 ed in the South, and recommending that the 
[i negi()(‘s should emigrate to those States where 
H their lights weie not denned them For an ac- 
cl count of the causes of the movement, consult an 
h article by Runiiion, “The Negio Exodus,” in the 
e Atlantic Monthly, vol. xliv (Boston, 1879), and 

for aiguments justifying and condemning the 
f movimient, consult ai tides hy R. T. Oreenei and 
t Frederick Douglass, respectively, in the Journal 
, of Sortal Sciente, vol m (ih, 1888). 

(f NEGBO IN AMEBICA. The first appear- 
\f anee of tin* negio in the English colonies in 
q Ameiica was in 1019, wdien a cargo of iU‘gro 
i- slaves was landed at Jamestown. The scarcity 
r of labor, esp(‘cially in the Southern colonies, 
L cieated an iiici casing demand for negro slaves, 
and hy 1714 the mimhei had incieasid to oH,- 
t- 850 (estimatiHl ) . The gieatei part of these vveie 
i, brought dn(‘ct from Afnca, although considcr- 
V able impoitations from the A\’est Indies took 
“ j)lace, and natural inciease contributed an ap- 
, jireciable numhei Impoitiition was carried on 
q moie extensively in the following half cemturv, 
p th(* aggiegate of ii(‘gio(*s in the colonies reaching 
about 300,000 in 17.54 In 1790 the first census 

1 found 757,208 in the United State's. Jii the lU'Xt 
u 100 years this iiumhei was multiiilied tenfold 
I, ThisCxtiaordinaiy grovvtli in numhcis has liccn 
I due chiefly to natnial increasix although im- 
tv j)oita turns* wx^rt* considi*rahle up to 1808, when 

1, they weic prohibited hv the (kmstitution, Tlie 
smuggling ill of Africans continued, however, up 

i- to the Civil War, Since that time theie has 

2, been some immigration of negroes from the 
West Indies, not sufficient, however, to affect 

a the truth of the proposition that recent growth 
le 111 negro population practically represents a 
9. natural increase. 
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It iH a matter of great importance \\hetlier or 
not the negro population is increasing more 
rapidly than the white Table I shows the 
number of negroes in the United States for each 
decade from 1790 to 1910, together with the 
percentage of the total population which the 
negrof^s represent 

TABLE I 


CENSUS 

Negroes 

Percentage of 
total population 
of Lmted States 

1790 

757,208 

19 3 

1800 

1,002,0.37 

18 9 

1810 

1,377,808 

190 

1820 

1,771,0,50 

18 4 

1830 

2,328,042 

18 1 

1840 

2,873,648 1 

16 8 

1850 

3,038,808 j 

15 7 

1800 

4,441,830 ! 

14 1 

1870 

4,880,009 

12 7 

1880 

0,580,793 

13 1 

1890 

7.488.788 

11 9 

1900 

8,833,994 

11 6 

1910 

9,827,703 

10.7 


It will be been that the jiiupoition of negioes 
to the geneial population has declined for e\eiy 
decade since 1810 except 1870-80, and it is now 
geneially unclei stood that the appaieiit inciease 
for that decade was the result of faulty enum- 
eration It 18 tiue that much of the 1 dative 
inciease in white population is to be ascnbed to 
immigration (qv) Neieitheless, it appeals 
that the native white population is increasing 
faster than the ncgio population Thus, foi the 
decade 1900-10 the native whites of native 
parentage inci eased 20 0 pei cent, while the 
negroes increased onlv^ 112 per cent 

Distribution of Negro Population. In the 
Colonial penod negioes weie found in eveiv Col- 
ony, but wcie most nunioious 111 the South, 
where their services \vei(‘ in gieatei demand. 
The abolition of slaveiy in the jS'orth led to 
gi eater concentration in the South, and by 
1860, out of 4,441,830 in the United States, only 
226,216 lived in the Northern States Since the 
war a considerable diffusion has taken place 
At tiiney it has been feared that a large piopoi- 
tion of the negioes would Hock to the North, 
but adverse climatic conditions and the difficulty 
of competing with white laboi have forced most 


55.2; Louisiana. 43 1; Georgia, 45.1; Florida, 
41.0. A more detailed statistical study would 
show a tendency of the negroes to concentrate 
m limited areas in some of the Southern States. 
Thus, m the three counties, Issequena Co., Miss., 
Tensas Co , La., and Tunica Co., Miss., negroes 
represent 94 1, 91.5, and 90.6 per cent of the 
total population 

Economic Condition of the Negro. As a 
laborer the negro is capable of the hardest physi- 
cal toil, and works without difficulty where the 
humidity and heat lender labor intolerable for 
the white. He is lacking in stability, and is 
inclined to roam from one district to another 
without any satisfactory reason, he is wasteful 
and careless, lequiring constant supervision 
These characteristics have largely determined 
his economic position. As an agricultural la- 
liorer the negro is indispensable in the South, 
more especially in the low, sw^ampy districts, 
where the white laborer readily succumbs to dis- 
ease As a domestic servant the negro has proved 
his usefulness. In manufactures, on the other 
hand, negro labor is unsatisfactory, since the 
negro will not remain in a position long enough 
to dev’'elop a high degiee bf skill. The same de- 
ficiency 18 driving him out of the handicrafts 
Under* slavery a large number of negroes were 
ti allied in handicrafts, and proved to be valu-' 
able workmen after emancipation; but the gen- 
eration wdiich has risen since slavery has mani- 
fested an unwillingness to enter upon the long 
]>eiiod of training necessary for the exercise of 
the trades The tendency towards agricultural 
labor and personal service is illustrated bv the 
statistics of occupations of the thirteenth census 
Out of 5,192,535 engaged in gainful pursuits, 
886,736 were engaged in domestic seivice and 
2,857,732 in agnculture The economic progress 
of the negro, except as an owner of land, is not 
susceptible of statistical determination. The 
amount of propertv of all kinds held by negroes 
IS conseivativcly estimated at over half a billion 
dollais The annual meetings of the National 
Negio Business League, organized in 1900, at- 
test a decided advance in the number and mag- 
nitude of enterprises condueted by negroes. 

The wages of the negro agricultural laborer 
in the South usually range from $6 to $10 a 
month, with substantial additions in the shape 


TABLE II 


aiSTRinUTlON OK NEOROIS 


DIVISIONS 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

North Atlantic division 

229,417 

209,900 

385,020 

484,176 

South Atlantic division 

2,941,202 

3,202,090 

.3,729.017 

4,112,488 

North (^entral division 

385,021 

431,112 

495,751 

543,498 

South C/cntral division 

3,012,701 

3,197,887 

4,193,952 

4,636,939 

Western division 

11,852 

27,081 

30,254 

.50,052 


of the nogio(‘s to icniain in tlie South St*e 
Table 11 foi the distribution ot nemoi"^ 

Relatively to the general population the negroes 
jiieieased in Iffe last decade 111 the States ot Ver- 
mont, New York, Illinois, Iowa, \^V8t Virginia, 
Arkansas, Wyoming, Utah, Nev^ada, and Cali- 
fornia. 

Georgia had a negro population m 1910 of 
1,176,987; Mississippi, 1,009,487; Alabama, 
908,282; South Carolina, 835,843. Virginia, 
North Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas exceeded 
^^600, 000. In Alabama the negroes are 42.5 per 
cent bf the total population, Sotith Caroliira, 


of food, house 100111 , etc In tlu‘ busy ‘reason of 
the year tlie day lahoriT usually receives a far 
high’ei vv^age A good cotton picker in the 
Va/oo-Mississippi delta often earns $1.50 a 
day Whether wages are high 01 low, the negio 
laborer is likely at any time to leave his em- 
ployment, with resulting embarrassment to the 
employer. Hence it is a common practice to 
lot small holdings to ne^oes, in order that in- 
terest in the crop may diminish their migratory 
tendencies. According to the census of 1910, 
890,141 farms were occupied by negroes, of which 
175,200 wbre ownied by th'eir* occupant s; 43,177 
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farms in addition were part owned. The tenant 
farmers sometimes pay a cash rental, but more 
frequently farm on shares. The landowner fur- 
nishes machinery and draft animals, receiving 
one-half the crop. Frequently he advances food 
and other supplies to the tenant, recouping him- 
self out of the tenant^s share in tlie crop. Share 
tenants represented 43.1 per cent of all negro 
farmers m 1910 

While the negro farmer still remains handi- 
capped by lack of education, forethought, and 
technical skill, he is making notable progress 
in the direction of economic independence. 
Farms owned by negroes in the South increased 
in value from $123,754,396 m 1900 to $275,- 
323,227 in 1910, or 122.5 per cent. The cor- 
responding percentage increase for white owners 
was 99.6. In the North the negro manifests a 
tendency to concentrate in tlie cities, where 
his economic activities are chiefly confined to 
personal service and unskilled labor. 

Social and Moral Conditions. When ac- 
count is taken of the fact that the ancestors of 
the American negro were taken from a state of 
barbarism and were subjected only to compara- 
tively weak moral restraint under slavery, it 
does not appear surprising that the social and 
moral condition of the negro is unsatisfactory. 
The great mass of the negro children receive an 
inadequate home training, and aie therefore left 
to pursue their own inclinations, with the result 
that they readily lapse into their ancestral vices 
The rules of monogamic marriage aie but loosely 
obeyed — the ojcchanging of wives, e g , being not 
uncommon on Sonthein plantations. Illegiti- 
macy is common In the cities adverse social 
conditions for which the negro is only in a 
small measure responsible increase the tendency 
to moral disorder. The negro quarter is usually 
in close pioximity to the quarters given over to 
professional vice, and often the two are inter- 
penetrating. Whether conditions arc improving 
or deteriorating m this respect it is inipossiblo 
to prove It is, however, the testimony of a 
large number of observers that wherever the 
negro withdraws from the presence of the white 
population, moral conditions deteriorate, hence 
the tendency towards segi'egation noted above is 
generally viewed with anxiety by those who are 
most deeply interested in the improvement of 
the negio race Wlioicvor the economic condi- 
tions of the negro are impioving, on the other 
hand, family life and morals also show a ten- 
dency towards improvement The poverty of the 
masses of the negroes at present results in the 
overcrowding of cabins and tenements, which 
is destructive of family life and morality. For 
this reason students of the race problem look to 
the technical education qf the n(‘gro as the best 
method of elevating him morally. 

Statistics of crime present anothci serious 
jiroblem connected with the presence of the negro 
m the United State's In 1890 there wcie in the 
Southern States 6 white prisoners to e\ery 10,- 
000 whites, and 29 negro piisouers to evtny 10,- 
000 negroes. In the Northern States there were 
12 white prisoners to every 10,000 whites, 69 
negro prisoners to every 10,000 negroes. In the 
South negro prisoners increased 29 per cent per 
10,000 between 1880 . and 1890, while white 
prisoners increased 8 per cent per 10,000 In 
1910 the enumeration of prisoners and juvenile 
delinquents for the United States as a whole 
gives the number of whites as 93,841 and the 
number of negroes as 42,631, or 45 negro pris- 


oners to every 100 whites, as compared with 
10.7 negroes to 100 whites in the general popu- 
lation. While it is no doubt true that a larger 
percentage of crimes against property committed 
by negroes is detected and punished, and hence 
the relative amount of negro criminality may 
be exaggerated, it is also true that a large num- 
bei of negro crimes committed against niemlicrs 
of their own race arc not punished at all, and 
so do not appear in the statistics of criminality. 
Crimes of violence appear to be increasingly fre- 
quent where the negioes are least in contact with 
the whites 

The greatest improvement in the position of 
tlH‘ negro appears in the statistics of education. 
At the close of the Civil Wai it is doubtful 
whether moie than 5 per cent could read and 
write. In 1900 the percentage of illiteracy had 
been reduced to 44 5 pei cent A further de- 
crease to 30 4 })er cent had taken place by 1910. 

Political Condition. After the close of the 
Civil War, the negioes, under the leadership of 
a certain class of whites, practically controlled 
the government of many of the Southern States. 
(See Recon STRITCTI o.N ) Their ignorance and 
lack of political training rcnder(*d them incapa- 
ble of exercising political power wisely, and 
they were gradually excluded from power by the 
whites, at first by w’holly illegal means, later by 
State laws and constitutional amendments In 
1890 the constitution of Mississippi was amended 
HO as to exclude from the sulTiagc' any person 
unable to read any section of the constitution or 
to understand it when r(‘ad to him and give a 
reasonable interpretation of it. Payment of a 
poll tax was also re(piired Idie effect of this 
amendment was the exclusion of the greater part 
of the negro vote In 1895 South Carolina 
amended its constitution so as to exclude the 
vote of any one' unable to road or write any 
section of the constitution, or to show that he 
owned and paid taxes on pro])ertv assessed at 
$300 or more. In 1898 Louisiana passed a simi- 
lar amendment, with ih(‘ addition of the so-called 
grandfath(‘i clause excusing fiom the limitations 
of the amendment all descendants of men who 
voted previous to the w^ai, thus admitting to the 
suffrage illiterate, propertyless whites. North 
Carolina took similar action in 1900, though 
no property qualification was required In 1901 
a constitutional amendment was adopted in 
Alabama piactically disfranchising the negro. 
(Georgia took similar action in 1908 and Okla- 
homa in 1910 In 1915 the grandfather clause 
of the Oklahoma law was held unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court 

For the solution of the various negro prob- 
lems, social, economic, and political, several 
plans have been brought to public attention. 
Repatriation of the negro in Africa was widely 
advocated, especially in the first two decades 
after the Civil Wai , but the plan has l)een gener- 
ally abandoned as impracticable, since the negro 
manifests no desire to return to Africa, and 
could not he forced to emigrate against his will. 
From a moral point of view, the plan has been 
condemned on the ground that it \vould mean a 
reversion to barbarism of the greater part of 
the race Economically its effects would be 
grave, since the Southern States must for a long 
time rely upon the negro for unskilled labor. 

The plan which finds greatest favor at present 
is the industrial education of the negro, the en- 
couragement of landowmersliip by those who 
are now tenants, and the gt'iieral cxtensinn of 
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education. (See Negeo Education.) The plan 
has already produced valuable results. Gradu- 
ates of institutions like Tuskegee (q.v.) and 
Hampton Institute have proved that under the 
leadership of members of their own race negro 
communities are capable of rapid improvement, 
economically and morally. See Nbgbo, Negro 
Education, Slavery. 
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Problem (ib., 1909) , E G. Murphy, The Basis 
of Ascendency (ib, 1909) , Stevenson, Race Dis- 
tinctions in American Law (ib., 1910) , A. B. 
Hart, The Southern South (ib, 1910), W. P. 
Livingstone, The Race Conflict (London, 1911) , 
B. G Biawley, A Short Hislory of the American 
Negro (New York, 1913) , The Negro Year Book 
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NEGBO LETH'ARGY. See Sleeping Sick- 
ness. 

NEGBO MELODIES. The music of the 
American negioes is essentially vocal Their few 
musical instruments are of importance only for 
furnishing accompaniments to songs or for ac- 
centing the rliythm of the dance. Negio music 
has been steadily losing its distinctive features, 
owing to the tendency among the younger gene- 
ration to discard everything which harks back 
to the days of slavery The old plaintive melo- 
dies have been leplaced largely by more modern 
comic and erotic songs which are cast in a non- 
descript Afric-European mode 

Negro songs may be divided into two general 
groups — those which show evidences of loreigii 
origin, but which have been added to and clianged 
until they are undeniably negro in character; 
and those which are the spontaneous expression 
of the negro’s own feelings The first group may 
be subdivided into (a) those deiived from Euro- 
pean songs and dances and (h) those adapted 
from Baptist and Methodist hymns. The origi- 
nal negro songs, whose most typical element is 
a weird recitative, have undoubtedlj^ an afhnity 
with the musical forms used in Africa, but they 
have been gieatly expanded both rhythmically 
and melodically. Though it is possible to make 
some such analysis of negio melodies, the most 
important feature, their interpretation, cannot 
be adequately described. Impromptu chords, 
notes, and accents are introduced, the whole 
blending into unusual forms with strikingly 
original melodies and motives. Strange to say, 
the time structure is excellent, and the tempo 
is universally exact The tunes have as a rule 
a range of few notes, and, as 111 Africa, the 
major key predominates. In some songs both 
VoL. XVI.-~46 


the major and minor keys are used. The weird 
effect produced by many of their cadences is not 
as a rule due to the use of the minor key so 
much as to the employment of the pentatonic 
scale and the major scale with the flat seventh. 
A distinctive character of negro melodies is the 
rhythmical snap, which became such an over- 
worked feature in “ragtime.*’ See Folk Music, 
Ragtime. Consult : F L. Ritter, Music in Amer- 
ica (new ed.. New York, 1900) , C. L. Edwards, 
Bahama Songs and Stories (ib., 1895) ; J. B. T 
Marsh, The Story of the Jubilee Singers and 
their Songs (Boston, 1880) , H E Krehbiel, 
Afro-American Folk-Songs (New York, 1913). 

NEGBO MONKEY. 1. A sooty black langur 
i Senmopithecus maurus^ or Pygathrix aural a) ^ 
about 24 inches long, plus a still longer tail. 
The animal is well known in Java Its young are 
reddish in color and grow black with advancing 
age. 2 A marmoset {Midas, or Cercopxthecus, 
ursulus) of Brazil, also called negro tamarin, 
and often tamed. It is black, with a reddish 
dorsal stripe See LanguR- 

NEGBOS, nfl'groH One of the Philippine 
Islands, belonging to the Visayas group It 
lies between the islands of Panay and Cchfi It 
is separated from Panay and the small island of 
Guimar.ls on the northw^est by the Strait of 
Guimar.ls, 8 miles wide at the narrowest, and 
from Cebfi on the east by the* Strait of Tafi6n, 
from 6 to 22 miles wide (Map* Philippine 
Islands, D 6) On the north the island borders 
on the Visayan Sea, and on tlie southwest and 
south it IS washed by the Suln Sea, which to the 
southeast separates Negros by a distance of 30 
miles from Mindanao The island is roughly 
rectangular, Imt very elongated in shape Its 
length 18 134 miles, and its average breadth 26 
miles, increased near the southern end to 34 
miles by a broad, rounded peninsula extending 
from the western coast Its area is given as 4881 
square miles. Including a number of small de- 
pendent islets, the area is 4994 square miles It 
ranks fourth in size among the Philippine 
Islands. 

The coasts are clear and steep, but very little 
indented, and afford no harbors except a few 
anchorages sheltered by the small adjacent is- 
lands The whole interior consists of a moun- 
tainous plateau with a central ridge containing 
peaks above 4000 feet, running the entire length 
of the island and dividing it into two distinct 
halves, forming its two political divisions The 
active volcano of CanlaOn, or Malaspina, situ- 
ated in the north-central part of the island, is 
8192 feet high, but the island suffers less from 
volcanoes than others of the archipelago. The 
range terminates at the north m the remarkable 
isolated peak Solitario. The two slopes are 
eroded into numerous lateral valleys watered 
by short and generally simple streams, the larg- 
est being on the western slope In the southern 
part are two lemarkablc mountain lakes, the 
larger 6 miles long. The mountains of the in- 
teiioi arc covered w*ith vast forests of valuable 
timbei , among which the teak is prominent The 
soil is ever;^here fertile, and agriculture is 
the principal occupation The chief products 
are sugar, manila hemp, copra, tobacco, nee, 
cacao, and corn. Negros Occidental is one of 
the most important sugar-growling regions of 
the islands Tho fisheries are next in importance 
to agriculture, and cattle raising also receives 
considerable attention, large numbers of horses, 
carabaos, and hogs being raised. 
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There are no manufactured products of im- 
portance, the few that there are being out- 
rowths of the agricultural activities of th(‘ in- 
abitants. The interior, once an impenetrable 
wilderness, is fast being opened The population 
of the island in 1903 was 460,776, of whom 
21,217 were wild. The prevailing race is the 
Visayan, and the Visayan is the language most 
spoken The forests of the intt^rior are inhabited 
by roaming savages. Politically the island is 
divided into the two provinces of Negros Occi- 
dental and Negros Oriental, whose areas, re- 
spectively, are 3130 and 1864 square miles, and 
whose populations are 308,272 and 201,494 The 
island of Sequijor, whicli is part of Negios 
Oriental, has an area of 106 square miles, and 
in 1903 had a population of 46,023 'I'lic capital 
of the former is BacOlod, and of the latter Duma- 
guete. The two old provinces were continued 
under civil government by the [Philippine Com- 
mission Act of Feb 6, 1901 8ome resistance 
was offered to the authority of the United 
States by bands of natives, who kept American 
troops actively engaged on the island during the 
campaigns of* 1899 and 1900. Consult ipufites 
de la Iftla de \rqros (Manila. 1894). 

NEGRXJZZI, na-groot's6, Konstantin (1 SOS- 
OS). A Rumanian poet, boin at Jassv, the dis- 
ciple and translator of the poet Pushkin. He 
also translated some of Hugo’s works, and wrote 
an epic poem, Aprodul Huricc, and a volume 
of verse and prose. The 8im of Youth Alex- 
andru Ldpumeami, a historical short story, is 
one of the masterpieces of Rumanian literature. 
His Complete Wofks were published in 1873. 
His son, Jacob (1843- ), was horn at Jassy 

and became piofessor of commercial law at the 
university there, and afterward at Bucharest 
(1885) In 1867 he founded the literary lour- 
nal, Conrorhtrt Literare, of which he was for 28 
years the editor His writings include Poesit 
(1872); Miron si Florxca, an idyl, Mihaiu 
Vereanu, a novel , the short stones in Vopil 
dapd naturd; and a number of plays. His Col- 
lected Works were published at Bucharest (6 
vols, 1894-96) 

NEGXJN'DO (Neo-Lat., from tlie North 
American Indian name ) . A group of trees some- 
times separated from Acer as a genus of the 
family Accracea* (see Maple), differing from 
the maples chiefly in the apetalous duecious 
flowers and in the pinnated ash like leaves 
The common species, N. aceroides^ known as ash- 
leaved maple, or box elder ( q v ) , is a native 
of North America, often planted for ornament 
and extensively cultivated in the western United 
States It IS now generally referred to as Acer 
negurdo vSee Plate of Bignonia. 

NBHAN'TIC. See Nianttc 

NE'HEMFAH (Heb, Nehemyah, Yahwe is 
consolation) A Hebrew leader of the fifth cen- 
tury B c., whose memoirs are embodied in the 
Book of Nehemiah of the Old Testament It is 
there stated that he was a son of Hachaliah, and 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes (i.e., Artaxerxes I, 
Longimanus, 465-425 B 0 ) , in the palace of 
Shushan. Having learned the sad condition of 
the returned colonists in Jerusalem, he prevailed 
upon the King to send him to his brethren there 
with full powers “to seek their welfare ” He re- 
ceived an appointment as governor, and worked 
for the safety of the city and its inhabitants. 
He rebuilt the city walls, notwithstanding many 
hindrances and dangers; he induced people from 
the country — priests and laymen — to take up 


their abode in the city, thus promoting its pros^ 
perity, above all he rekindled the flame of an- 
cient piety and enthusiasm for the observance 
of the law in the hearts of the rough immigrants. 
He then returned to Persia, trusting to the new 
vitality which his reforms had, as he thought, 
infused into the Jewish commonwealth. But 
not long afterward he had again to obtain leave 
from the King to return for the purpose of 
abolishing many abuses that had crept in dur- 
ing his brief absence He enforced the rigorous 
observance of feast and Rabbath, and rearranged 
the temple service, procuring at the same time 
the means for its propei support by inducing 
the people to offer the tithes as of old. 

Owing to the changes in the meraoiis of Nehe- 
miah which have been made in the course of the 
diff'erent editings to which they have been sub- 
jected (see Nehemiah, Book of), it is difficult 
to separate the actual course of events from 
the traditional view concerning Nehemiah’s ac- 
tivity This much, however, seems certain 
that Nehemiah paid two visits to Jerusalem, the 
one in 445 b c , the other probably in 433 He 
came the first time on a special mission to pro- 
tect Jerusalem from attack by rebuilding the 
walls, and for this work he was intrust(xl with 
full powers by the Persian King. He completed 
the lestoration of the walls in the short space 
of 52 days, and provided for the proper guard- 
ing of the gates, afterward he returned to the 
Persians In this visit he ajipears as the gov- 
ernor In the second, however, he holds no 
such office; his purpose is to insure the enforce- 
ment of the rules against marriages between 
Jews and non -Jews See Ezra. 

NEHEMIAH, Book or. One of the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament In some Greek 
and Latin versions it is called the Second Book 
of Ezra, and in the Jewish canon the b(X)k9 
of Ezra and Nehemiah originally constituted one 
book It IS the opinion of modern scholars that 
both books were put into their present form by 
one and the same editor (See Ezra, Book of ) 
The peiiod covered by the Book of Nehemiah 
IS the years 445-432 b c It is baaed upon the 
genuine memoirs of Nehemiah, but also, accord- 
ing to the critical view, contains much extrane- 
ous material, the memoirs having been freely 
used by compilers whose aim it was to prove 
that the work of restoration of the temple, the 
cult, and the geneial reorganization was per- 
formed by Babylonian Jews who returned from 
the exile, whereas, as a matter of fact, much of 
the work was due to the section of the Jewish 
community of Jerusalem which had remained 
in the country. Tlie contents of the book may 
be summarized as follows Nehemiah’s sorrow 
oyer the desolation of Jerusalem is depicted, and 
he prays to God for opportunity to rebuild the 
city (chap i) Permission is granted him by 
the King to undertake the work, he arrives at 
Jerusalem, surveys the ruins, and begins to re- 
build the walls (chaps ii-iii). The opposition 
of enemies is related and the plans by which their 
schemes were defeated (chap iv). The people 
complain against the oppression of the nobles, 
and the evil is redressed (chap v). Enemies 
form a plot to interrupt the work, which is frus- 
trated by NehemialPs boldness (chap, vi) A 
record of the families that returned first from 
Babylon is given, iollowed by an account of the 
offerings made by rich and poor for the work 
(chap, vii) . The law is read by Ezra the Scribe, 
accompanied with a jo5rful celebration of the 
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Feast of Tabernacles (chap. viii). The people 
mourn, fast, and repent, a full confession of 
sin is made and a solemn covenant sealed by 
princes, priests, and Levites^ and confirmed 
with an oath by the whole multitude to observe 
the law, sanctify the Sabbath, sustain the serv- 
ices of the temple, and bring in all the tithes 
(chaps, ix-x). A tenth of the people are 
selected by lot to dwell in Jerusalem, and the 
rest are distributed through the other cities 
of the land (chap xi) A list of priests and 
Levites is given, and the joyous dedication of 
the wall, accompanied with sacrifices, is de- 
scribed (chap, xii). During Nehemiah’s ab- 
sence in Persia heatJicn strangers were admitted 
into the temple, they are expelled after his le- 
turn, and the broken covenant to pay the tithes, 
to sanctify the Sabbath, and to lefrain from 
mixed marriages is enforced (chap xiii) 

The chronological questions involved in the 
Book of Nehemiah will be found discussed in the 
articles Ezra, Book of, Nehemiah. As to how 
much of the book represents Nehemiah’s 
memoirs, scholais are not agreed The genuine 
historical basis of the work is probably the ac- 
count of Nehemiah’s first visit, his activity in 
the rebuilding of the walls, his leturn to Persia, 
and his subsequent second visit to JciUbalem 
For literatiiie, consult the woiks mentioned un- 
der Ezra, Book of 

NEHLIG, n&'16g^ Victor ( 1H30-71910) . An 
historical painter, who was born in Pans and 
lived theie most of Jus life. He was a pupil of 
Cogniet and Abel de Pu)ol, and came to the 
United States in 1850 He opened a studio in 
New York, and in 1870 was made a membei 01 
the National Academy of Design In 1872 he 
returned to Pans. Nehlig painted chiefly his- 
torical scenes, among the best of which aie. 
the “Bravo” (1870), “Armorer of the Olden 
Time,” “Gertrude of Wyoming,” the “Artist’s 
Dream,” the “Cavalry Charge of Lieutenant 
Hidden,” New York ifistorical Society; “Battle 
at Antietam,” in possession of William Astor, 
New York, the “Captive Huguenot,” “Pocahon- 
tas,” “Hiawatha,” tW “Seienade,” and “Wait- 
ing for my Enemy ” 

^NEKBING, na'ring, Wladislaw (1830- 
1909). A German Polish scholar, born at 
Kletzko, near Gnesen. He was educated at the 
University of Breslau, where he was appointed 
professor of Slavic languages and literature in 
1868 Among his publications are Kurs liter- 
atury polskid] (1866); Studya Hterackie, a col- 
lection of monographs on the liteiature of Po- 
land ( 1884 ) ; “Uelier den Einduss der altr^echia- 
chen Literatur auf die altpolnische,” in Archtv 
fur slavischc Philologte (1876 et seq ) ; Iter 
Flortanense (1871); a Latin (1856) and a Pol- 
ish (1860-62) woik on the Polish historians 
of the sixteenth century; Altpolnische i^prach- 
denkmaler (1887) , and a revision of Poplinski’s 
Qrammatik der polmschen Hprache (1901) 
Consult the obituary notice by Jagie in Archiv 
fur sloA^ische Philologte (Berlin, 1909). 

NBIDHAIIT VON REUENTHAL, nit'hart 
f6n roi'en-tiU (C.1180--e.l250) . A German poet, 
born in Bavaria He participated in the cru- 
sade against Damletta, Egypt (1218-19), and 
later resided at the court of Frederick tlie Quar- 
relsome in Vienna From Frederick he received 
a fief near Melk and other valuable gifts. He 
was the originator of a new form of the medi- 
wval lyric — ^the peasant lyric written under the 
.influence of the court. In this he satirizes the 


wealthy but vulgar peasantry of Bavaria and 
Austria, with its display of finery, its brawls, 
and its insolence to betters. For this ridicule 
he was bitterly disliked by the rustic versifiers 
and, by the name Neidhart Fuchs, was known as 
the enemy of the peasants as late as the sixteenth 
century. Neidhart’s work was an important one 
in the development of the Volkslied, upon which 
it continued for two centuries to leave a distinct 
impression. Neidhart is co-hero with tJie PfafV 
Amis of Anastasius Grun’s (Count Auersperg’s) 
Pfaff vom Kahlenherg (Leipzig, 1850; 3d ed., 
1877). A manuscript collection of Jus poems, 
dating from the thirteenth century, was edited 
by Benecke, in volume ii of the Beitruge zur 
Kenntms der altdeutschen Sprache (Gottingen, 
1832). The critical edition by Haupt (Leipzig, 
1858, Keinz, 1889) is excellent Consult: Von 
Liliencron, “Ueber Neidharts hdfische Dorf- 
poesie,” in Zeitschnft fur deutsches Altertunif 
vol. VI (Leipzig, 1848) ; also Wilmanns, in the 
same lournal as above, vol. xxix, Bielschowsky, 
Leben und Dichten Neidharts von Rcuenthal 
(Berlin, 1891); Pfeiffer, Die diohtensche Per- 
aorUichkeit Neidharts (Paderborn, 1903). 

NEILE, nel, Richard (1562-1640). An Eng- 
lisli ecclesiastic, born at Westminster and edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 1605- 
08 he was dean of Westminster, and he held the 
bislioprics of Rochester (1608-10), Lichfield 
(1610-14), Lincoln (1614-17), Durham (1617- 
28), and Winchester (1628-31) In 1631 he was 
appointed Archbishop of York In 1608 he 
made William Laud his chaplain and subse- 
quently promoted Laud’s advancement. Very 
active politically, he was made Privy Councilor 
in 1627 and participated regularly in the Star 
Chamber and High Commission sessions. His 
correspondence with Laud and others is consid- 
ered a valuable historical source. 

NEILGHERRY (nePgS-ri) HILLS. Moun- 
tains in India. See Nilgiri Hills 

NEILGHERRY (or NILGIRI) NETTLE 
(Girardinia palmata). A plant of the family 
Urticacese, nearly allied to tlie true nettles and 
possessing the stinging power common in them 
It 18 frequent on all the higher ranges of the 
Nilgiri Hills The natives obtain the fibre by 
first boiling the plant, to destroy its stinging 
properties, and then peeling the stalks There 
are said to be two or three distinct forms or va- 
rieties of Neilgherry nettle fibre, and different 
specific names have been given the plants pro- 
ducing them. Its bark yields a long, soft, and 
silky fibre, which is said to be one of the best 
produced in India 

NEILL, nel, Charles Patrick (1865- ). 

An American commissioner of labor, born at 
Rock Island, 111 He studied at the universities 
of Notre Dame (Indiana) and Texas and grad- 
uated from Georgetown (A.B, 1891) and Johns 
Hopkins (PhD., 1897) He was an instructor 
at Notre Dame in 1891-94 and instructor and 
associate professor of political economy at the 
Catholic University (Washington, D. C.) from 
1897 to 1905. Thereafter until 1913 he was 
United States Commissioner of Labor, served as 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics from March 
to May, 1913, and tlien became connected with 
the American Smelting and Refining Company 
at New York He served also as vice president 
of the District of Columbia Board of Charities 
(1900-08), as assistant recorder of the Anthra- 
cite Strike Commission (1902), as recorder of 
the Birmingham (Ala.) Arbitration Board 
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(1903), and as member of the United States Im- 
migration Commission (1907-10). 

NEILL, Edwa»d Duffield (1823-93). An 
American author and educator, born at Phila- 
delphia He attended the University of Penn- 
sylvania for a time, but graduated at Amherst 
in 1842 and afterward studied theology at An- 
dover. After ordination as a Presbyterian min- 
ister he removed to St. Paul, Minn., in 1848 and 
became pastor of the first Protestant church In 
1851-53 he was Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the Territory and from 1868 to 
1861 chancellor of the State university. In 
1861-64 he was an army and hospital chaplain 
in the Civil War. From that time until 1869 he 
was one of the secretaries of Presidents Lincoln 
and Johnson. President Grant appointed him 
Consul to Dublin in 1869, but he returned the 
next year. In 1873-84 he was president of Man- 
chester College in St. Paul and from that time 
until his death professor of history and litera- 
ture. He published many historical works, 
chiefly concerning the Colonial period They are 
drawn entirely from original documents and con- 
tain much valuable material, arranged, however, 
with little sense of proportion The most im- 
portant are. History of Minnesota (1858, 5th 
ed., 1883); Terra Mance (1867), a history of 
early Maryland, History of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London (1869) , English Colonization of 
America during the Seventeenth Century 
(1871); Mmnesota Exploreis and Pioneers 
(1881); Virgima Vetmta (1885), Virgmia 
Carolorum (1886). 

NEILL, James CcEOROE Smith (1810-57). A 
British soldier, born near Ayr, Scotland He 
studied at Glasgow University, became a cadet 
in the service of the East India Company m 
1827, and from 1828 to 1852 served with the 
First Madras European Regiment When the 
Second Burmese War broke out in 1852, he was 
appointed deputy assistant adjutant general on 
the staff of Sir Scudamore Steele During the 
Crimean War in 1855-66 Neill was second in 
command of the Turkish contingent Returning 
to India in 1857, he occupied Benares and Alla- 
habad when the Indian Mutiny broke out, sup- 
pressing the mutineers at those places with the 
utmost severity During the operations of 
Havelock’s column about Ca^pore Neill failed 
to support loyally his sujiorior oflTicer, but in the 
final advance to Lucknow he commanded the 
right wing of Havelock’s army. While leading 
a successful assault on the rebellious sepoys be- 
sieging Lucknow, he was killed. 

NEILSON, nePson, (Lilian) Adelaide (1846- 
80). The assumed name of an English actress, 
Elizabeth Ann Brown. She was born in Leeds 
of poor parents, who moved to Guiseley. When 
14 years old she ran away from home and, going 
to London, was educated for the stage through 
the kindness of a chance acquaintance, making 
her d^but in 1865 in the part of Juliet She 
played for a few years in various theatres of 
London and the provinces till 1870-71, when she 
met great success as Amy Robsart in an adap- 
tation of Kenilworth and as Rebecca in Ivanhoe. 
At once she became one of the favorites of the 
English stage and was, equally popular in Amer- 
ica, where she appeared nearly every year from 
1872 to her death. Her great characters, besides 
those mentioned, were the Shakespearean Rosa- 
lind, Beatrice, and Imogen, and also Julia in 
The Hunchback. Early in her career she was 
married to Philip Lee, from whom she was di- 


vorced in 1877. She died suddenly in Paris 
when at the height of her career. Consult: 
Marston, Our Recent Actors (London, 1890) , 
Scott, The Drama of Yesterday and To-Day (ib., 
1899) ; William Winter, in Other Days (New 
York, 1908) and The Wallet of Time, vol. i (ib., 
1913) 

NEILSON, James Beaumont (1792-1865). 
A Scottish inventor, born at Shettleston, near 
Glasgow. He had little education in school and 
at 14 was set to work He was first employed 
by his brother near Glasgow, later as engineer 
of a colliery near Irvine, and in 1817 as foreman 
of the Glasgow gas works, with which he re- 
mained for 30 years. There he made many im- 
provements in gas manufacture, including the 
use of clay retorts and of sulphate of iron as a 
purifier, and founded an institute for the edu- 
cation of employees. His great invention, that 
of the hot blast in manufacturing iron, was di- 
rectly opposed to the belief of contemporary 
fouiidrymen that the colder the blast the better 
the quality and the greater the quantity of iron 
produced, and his experiments were long blocked 
by the impossibility of a fair test Neilson’s 
patents, taken out in 1828, were very successful. 
With equal fuel his method produced three times 
the iron of the cold blast But the validity of 
the patents was attacked with some success, and 
many firms refused to pay the license for the 
blast. Neilson won the great suit against the 
Bairds of Gartshcrrie in 1843 and four years 
afterwaid retired to the Isle of Bute His last 
years were spent at Queenshill, Kirkcudbright, 
where he established a workingman’s institute 
See Iron and Steel, Metallurgy of. 

NEILSON, John (1776-1848) A Canadian 
journalist and statesman. He was born in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Scotland, went to Lower Canada 
in 1700, and seven years afterward became edi- 
tor of the Quebec Gazette, the first newspaper 
ever published in Canada. It was printed both 
in French and in l^nglish and under his direction 
became an influential organ of public opinion. 
Neilson was elected a Liberal member of the 
Lower Canada Assembly in 1818 and identified 
himself strongly with the cause of the French 
Canadians, not in encouraging separation or re- 
bellion, but in contending by constitutional 
means against any encroachment upon their 
lights and privileges. In 1822, along with Louis 
Joseph Papineau (q.v ), he was a delegate to 
England to oppose the contemplated union of 
Upper and Lower Canada, and in 1828 and 1834 
he went again to England on the same mission. 
After the Act of Union was passed m 1841 he 
still remained opposed to it, and its subsequent 
history largely vindicated his course He was 
elected a member of the Canada Legislative As- 
sembly in 1840 and later was offered, but de- 
clined, the speakership of the Legislative Coun- 
cil In 1844, however, he became a member of 
that body. During the latter part of his life 
lie was tile real leader of the French Canadians, 
and though for many years the friend of Papi- 
neau, the latter’s extreme course severed the ties 
that had long united the two men. Consult J C. 
Dent, The Last Forty Years (Toronto, 1881). 

NEILSON, Julia (1869- ). An English 

actress, born in London. She studied music at 
VViesbaden, Germany, and (1884-86) at the 
Royal Academy of Music, London. Her first 
appearance was as Cynisca in Pygmalion and 
Galatea in 1888. She married the actor Fred 
Terry (q.v.) and was joint manager with him 
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after 1900. She had played with Lewis Waller, 
Beerbohm Tree, John Hare, George Alexander, 
and others, at the Haymarket, Savoy, Adelphi, 
and St. James’s in London, making a particular 
success as Rosalind in the phenomenal run of 
A8 You Like It, and toured Canada and the 
United States (1896, 1910). For her daughter, 
see Tekry, I^yixis Neilbon-. 

NEILSON, Samuel (1761-1803). An Irish 
politician, founder of the United Irish Society. 
He was born at Ballyroney, County Down, the 
son of a Presbyterian clergyman, and established 
himself in Belfast as a woolen merchant, but his 
interest in politics soon forced him out of busi- 
ness In 1792 he became editor of the Northern 
Star, an organ founded under the auspices of 
the United Irishmen. The formation of this 
society had been suggested by Neilson in the 
previous year and was carried out by Wolf Tone. 
The Star was suppressed in 1797 after the editor, 
who aimed at the establishment of a republican 
.government and complete separation from Eng- 
land, had several times suffered arrest and im- 
prisonment. Rearrested in 1798, Neilson either 
bargained with the government in behalf of all 
political prisoners that they were to be exiled 
to some country friendly to Great Britain, and 
in return would disclose the secrets of the United 
Irish Society, or in some other way managed to 
escape trial In 1802 he was set free at Cux- 
haven, soon afterward came to the United States, 
and died at Poughkeepsie, N Y. 

NEILSON-TERRY, Phyllis. See Terry, 
Phyllis Neilson* 

NEIRA (mV^-rA) BANDA. One of the 
Banda Islands (q.v ) 

NEISSE, ni'se A fortified town in the Prov- 
ince of Silesia, Prussia, on the Glatzer Neisse, 
46 miles south-southeast of Breslau (Map* 
Prussia, G 3). The town proper on the right 
bank of the river is well built, with the interest- 
ing Gothic church of St Jacob, dating from the 
fifteenth century, the Jesuit church, the church 
of the Cross, the Rathaus with its high tower, 
the bishop’s residence, now used for municipal 
offices, and the Catholic Gymnasium, formerly a 
Jesuit college. The town has a Gymnasium, an 
archiepiscopal seminary, and a military acad- 
emy, manufactures tapestry, furniture, machin- 
ery, cutlery, lace, and wire screens, and carries 
on a trade in sugar, wood, marble, and vege- 
tables Pop , 1900, 24,271 ; 1910, 25,938. Neisse 
was formerly the capital of the Principality of 
Neisse, which belonged to the bishopric of 
Breslau. 

NEISSEB, nis'gr, Albert Ludwig Siegmund 
(1855-1916), A German syphilologist. Born in 
Schweidnitz, German Silesia, he studied at the 
universities of Erlangen and Breslau (M.D., 
1877). From 1878 to 1880 he was assistant at 
the university clinic at Breslau, in 1880 he was 
admitted to the medical faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig as privatdocent, and two years 
later he returned to Breslau as assistant pro- 
fessor, where, in 1907, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of dermatology and syphilis. He traveled 
through the Scandinavian peninsula and Spain, 
studying leprosy, and through Java and Batavia. 
Neisser paid special attention to leprosy, gonor- 
rhoea, and syphilis. Upon his discovery of the 
gonococcus (1879) he based the local treatment 
of gonorrhoea, which is now universally used. 
His writings treat the fields of leprosy, gonor- 
rhoea, and syphilis and amount to more than 
100 essays. Among them may be mentioned; 


"Weitere Beitrftge zur Aetiologie der Lepra 
(1881); “Ueber Iodoform Exantheme” (1884); 
“Ueber die Ansteckungsfdhigkeit der chronischen 
Gonorrhoe” (1886); “Ueber Therapie der Sy- 
philis” (1886) ; “Ueber die Mhngel der zur Zeit 
ublichen Prostituirtenuntersuchung” (1890); 
“Wann und wie sollen wir die Gonorrhoe be- 
handeln?” (1890); Die Etnreihungakur (1897); 
“Ist die Syphilis heilbar’” (1903); Atlas selt- 
ener . H autkrankheiten (1906-^7), with E. 
Jacobi ; “Ueber das neue Ehrlichsche Mittel” 
(1910) ; ‘^Bemerkungen zur Lupus Bekkmpfung” 
(1913). 

NEITH, ne'Ith One of the most ancient of 
the Egyptian goddesses, worshiped especially at 
Sais in the delta. She is mentioned in some of 
the most ancient inscriptions, but did not at- 
tain any special prominence until the time of 
the twenty-sixth dynasty, which originated in 
Sais Neith is represented as a woman wearing 
the crown of Lower Egypt and holding in her 
hand a bow and arrows, together with the sceptre 
of a goddess. In late times it seems certain that 
she was regarded as a form of H^ithor. In earlier 
times, says Budge, “she was certainly a personi- 
fication of a form of the great, inert, primeval 
watery mass out of which sprang the sun god 
Ra ” It 18 probable that she was originally a 
Libyan divinity. Consult* Mallet, Le cuJte de 
Next a Sais (Pans, 1889) ; W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Nagada and Balias (London, 1896) , Alfred 
Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians 
(Eng trans. New York, 1897) ; E. A. T. Wallis 
Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians (2 vols , Lon- 
don, 1904) 

NEITHARDT VON GNEISENAU, nitOiart 
f6n gni'ze-nou. See Gnetsenau, August. 

NEITZEL, nlt'sd, Otto (1852- ). A 

German music teacher and composer, born at 
Falkenburg, Pomerania. He studied in Kullak’s 
Academy in Berlin and also at the university 
there (Ph.D., 1875). He became pianist for 
Pauline Lucca and Sarasate; served as conduc- 
tor of the Musikverein at Strassburg in 1878- 
81 and also conducted in the City Theatre there 
in 1879-81 , and taught at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory in 1881-85 and thereafter at the Cologne 
Conservatory In 1887 he became musical critic 
of the Kvlwische Zeitung. His operas, Angela 
(1887), Dido (1888), and Der alte Dcssauer 
(1889), were fairly successful, and he published 
Fuhrer durch die Oper des Theaters der Qegen- 
wart, Text, Musik, und Scene erlauternd (3 vols , 
1890-98), Beethovens Symphonien nach ihrem 
Stimmungsgehalt erldutcrt (1891); Camille 
Saint-Saens (1899) *, Musikasthetisohe Betracht- 
ungen (1909), with Ludwig Riemann. 

NEIVA, na'6-v&. The capital of the Depart- 
ment of Huila, Colombia, on the right bank of 
the river Magdalena, at the head of navigation 
for light craft, and 112 miles southwest of 
Bogota (Map* Colombia, B 3). It is the chief 
centre for commerce for south Colombia, is cele- 
brated for its cacao, and has an export trade in 
cattle There are minor industries in silk weav- 
ing and in the manufacture of hats. Its former 
trade in cinchona has largely disappeared 
through the destruction of the trees. Neiva was 
founded in 1550 and 19 years later destroyed by 
the Indians It was rebuilt in 1612 on its pres- 
ent site. Pop , 1912, 21,852. 

NEJD, or NEDJED; nSj^’d. A region of 
Arabia, lying between lat. 24® and 27® N. and 
bounded by El Hasa on the east and Hedjaz 
on the west (Map: Asia, F 6). It has a hilly 
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surface, 2600 to 5000 feet, intersected by many 
streams, which dry up duriug the summer. The 
^climate is healthful.* Politically Nejd is a 
dependency of Jebel Shammar. The inhabitants 
are Wahabis and are estimated at 1,000,000. 

NEJIH. See Nezhin. 

NEKHBET, n5k'b$t. An E^ptian deity, the 
local divinity of the city of Eileithyia (q.v.). 

NEKBASOV, nye-kra's6f, Nikolai Alex- 
EiEviTCH ( 1821-78 )‘. A Eussian poet, born in 
the Government of Podolia. At 16 he left the 
Yaroslav Gymnasium and was sent to St Peters- 
burg to enter the Regiment of Nobles. He ma- 
triculated at the university in 1830, whereupon 
his father cast him off. For three years he suf- 
fered fearful privations, until a tutorship in a 
prepaj'atory school and some hack work for peri- 
odicals improved his material circumstances. 
In 1840 he produced a volume of verse which was 
not well received. He was more fortunate with 
two prose volumes, published in 1845 and 1840, 
which met with Belinski’s praise. In 1847 he 
bought the Contemporary (Sovremetimk) , which 
soon became the most popular monthly in Russia. 
The years between 1850 and 1866 were the most 
brilliant period in his literary activity. Until 
then despondent and doubting, he now shared 
the hopes aroused by the great reform movement. 
When the Contempora/ry was suspended, Ne- 
krasov edited the Armais of the Fatherland. His 
works depict the downtrodden and oppressed of 
all classes of Russian society. The racy, idio- 
matic language of the poet, the vividness of his 
imagery, and the caustic power of his satire are 
tremendously impressive On the other hand 
Nekrasov is not wholly free from artificiality and 
exaggeration and is deficient in form. His Red^ 
Nosed Frost, Fatherland, Feasants^ ChiJd/ren, and 
Last Songs are among the most touching of his 
poems. The long poem ( 5000 verses ) Who Lines 
Happily in Russia? written in an unusual metre, 
18 sometimes diffuse in the treatment of the 
whole life of the whole nation, but the gi eater 
part of it is admirable. He died Jan. 8, 1878. 
His works have been published at St Petersburg 
in two volumes (10th ed , 1909). Wiener, An- 
thology of Russian Literature, vol. 11 (New 
York, 1903), contains a list of English transla- 
tiona of Nekrasov’s poems. Consult Rosa New- 
raarch, Poetry and Progress in Russia (New 
York, 1907, with translations), and the mono- 
graphs of Pypin (St. Petersburg, 1905) and 
Pokrovski (Moscow, 1906). 

EEKTON, n^k'tdn. See Paleontology. 

EiXATON, n&'U-tON', Auguste (1807-73). 
A French surgeon, born in Paris. He received 
his doctor’s degree in 1836, from 1839 until 1851 
was adjunct professor in the Faculty of Paris, 
and from the latter year until 1867 was profes- 
sor of clinical surgery. In 1866 he became phy- 
sician to the Emperor and in 1868 a Senator. 
He was elected a member of the Institute in 
1869. N^laton was one of the most skillful oper- 
ators of his time, especially in lithotomy, and 
made several important improvements in sur- 
gery, one of which, a probe, having an unpolished 
porcelain knob at its end, much used in military 
surgery in searching for bullets, is called N€la- 
ton’a probe. His principal work is Elements de 
pathologie ohirurgicale (,1844-49; 2d ed., 1868- 
85 ) . Among his other works may be mentioned 
Recherchee sur Vaffection tuberouleuse des os 
(1887). 

NTE^EGTS (Lat., from Gk. Ni^Xtt/f). A son of 
Poseidon and brother of Pelias. Having been 


exposed by their mother, the brothers were found 
and brought up by a herdsman and when grown 
up were recognized by their mother. Tyro, who 
had married Crethous of lolcus in Thessaly. 
After Cretheus’s death they quarreled over the 
possession of lolcus, and Neleus withdrew to 
Pylos in Messenia. Because Neleus refused to 
purify Heracles after the murder of Iphitus, 
Heracles killed all Neleus’s sons except Nestor 
According to one account Neleus perished with 
his sons. He is also said to have reestablished 
the Olympic Games and to have died at Corinth. 
See also Melampus 

NELIDOV, n61'i-d6f, Alexander Ivanovitch 
(1838-1910). A Russian diplomat, member of 
an old aristocratic family. He was born in the 
Kishinev District and studied law and Oriental 
languages at the University of St Petersburg. 
Entering the diplomatic service (1855), he was 
secretary successively to the Russian Ambassa- 
dors at Athens, Munich, and Vienna and in 1872 
was appointed counselor to the Embassy at Con-^ 
stantinople. During the Russo-Turkisli War of 
1877-78 he dir(‘cted the diplomatic office at the 
headquarters of the Russian army and took an 
active part in the negotiations which led to the 
Peace of San Stefano and later to the Treaty of 
Berlin Nehdov was appointed Ambassador to 
Saxony (1879) Between 1883 and 1897, while 
Ambassador to Turkey, he took a prominent 
part m the settlement of the Armenian question 
and in the adpistment of the Balkan difficulties 
and did a great deal to strengthen the influence 
of Russia at Constantinople From 1897 to 
1903 he was the Russian Ambassador at Rome 
and from 1903 to his death Ambassador to 
France. Ho played a considerable part in set- 
tling the famous Hull incident during the Russo- 
Japanese War 

NELIGH, ne'lig. A city and the county scat 
of Antelope Co., Neb , 163 miles northwest of 
Omaha, on the Elkhorn River and on the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad (Map Nebraska, 
G 2). It has a Carnegie library and a beautiful 
park with a fine bathing beach. The city is the 
commercial centre of a large agricultural and 
stock-raising region Alfalfa, corn, and fruit 
are extensively cultivated in this vicinity The 
industrial establishments include alfalfa and 
flour mills, a gram elevator, a creamery, cement- 
block, brick, and chicken-food factories, and 
marble and granite works. Pop., 1900, 1135; 
1910, 1566. 

NELLORE, n§l-lor', or NELLUR, n^l-lSor' 
The capital of a district, Madras, British India, 
situated on an elevation on the right bank of the 
Pennair River, 8 miles from its mouth and 96 
miles north-northwest of Madras (Map: India, 
D 6). It is an irregularly built town, is the seat 
of several European missions, and has dyeing 
and nce-husking establishments One of the fea- 
tures of the vicinity is the anicut, 677 yards 
long, the chief irrigation work on the Pennair, 
The town has a good water supply The ancient 
Kinhapur (lion city) was formerly an important 
fortress. The discovery in the ruins of a Hindu 
temple, at the end of the eighteenth century, of 
a pot filled with second-century Roman gold coins 
and medals, chiefly of Trajan, Adrian, and Faus- 
tina, would point to a remote origin. Pop., 1901, 
32,040; 1911, 33,246. 

NEL^SON. A municipal borough and manu- 
facturing town in Lancashire, England,. miles 
north-northeast of Burnley. Besides coal mining 
it has considerHble manufactures of cotton^ 
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worsted, and silk. It contains a handsome town 
hall, a market hall, a library, and a technical 
school. In 1850 it was a small village named 
after a roadside inn; its manufactures inaugu- 
rated its prosperity, and it was incorporated in 
1890. It owns its water, gas, and electric-lighting 
plants, market, and cemetery. Pop., 1901, 
32,816; 1911, 39,479 

NELSON. The capital of a province of the 
same name in New Zealand, situated at the 
north end of South Island (Map: New Zealand, 
S I., D 2) The harbor has a depth on bar of 
from 15 to 19 feet The railway wharf can be 
reached only by vessels drawing 18 feet and 
under Steamers periodically ply to Sydney and 
Melbourne The manufactures of the town com- 
prise cloth and leather goods. The centre of the 
town IS a hill rising 40 feet above the surround- 
ing streets and laid out as a square with an 
Episcopal cathedral in its centre The city pos- 
sesses a town hall, art gallery, museum, and sev- 
eral educational institutions of high grade and 
18 the centre of a fruit and hop growing district. 
The city was founded in 1842 Pop , 1901, 7000, 
1911, 9023 The provincial district of the same 
name contained, in 1911, 48,463 inhabitants. 

NELSON. A city and the capital of Koote- 
nay electoral district, British ('olumbia, situated 
on the Kootenay Kiver, about 270 miles east (di- 
rect) of the city of Vancouver and on the Ca- 
nadian Pacilic and (4reat Northern railways 
(Maj) Britisli Columbia, E 5). It possesses a 
business college, an armory, and county build- 
ings It is th(‘ centre for the East and West 
Kootenay mining district, producing silver, gold, 
copper, lead, zinc, and coal It is a divisional 
point on the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
has railway repair shops and shipyards here 
Industrial establishments include ironworks, 
cigai, box, jam, and mattress factories, saw and 
shingh* nulls, and manufactories of boats and 
launches. Tlie city owns its hydroelectric light 
and power plant, gas and water works, and street 
lailway Pop., 1911, 4476, 1915, with suburb 
(local est.), 7500. 

NELSON, Aven (1859- ). An American 

botanist, born in Lee Co., Iowa, and educated at 
the State Normal Scliool at Kirksville, Mo., at 
Harvard (A.M., 1892), and at the University of 
Denver (Ph.D., 1904). He served as an instiuc- 
tor at Drury College, Springfield, Mo , in 1883- 
85, as principal of public schools at Ferguson, 
Mo, in 1885-87, and as professor of botany at 
the University of Wyoming after 1887. Nelson 
had charge of laboratories at the Columbian Ex- 
position in 1893 and at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in 1904. His publications include 
Report on the Flora of Wyoming (1896); The 
Trees of Wyoming and how to Know them 
(1899) , Key to Rocky Mountain Flora (1902) ; 
Sprmg Flora of the Intermountain States 
(1910; new ed., 1912) . 

NELSON, Henby Loomis (1846-1908). An 
American economist and journalist, born in 
New York City. He was educated at Williams 
College, graduated from the Columbia Law 
School, and, admitted to the bar m 1869, prac- 
ticed until 1878. From the latter year until 
1885 he was Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Post, of which he was editor m 1885-86, 
was an editorial writer for the New York World 
in 1889, and served as editor in chief of HarpeFa 
Weekly in 1894-98. From 1902 until his death 
he was professor of political science at Williams. 
He is author of John Rnntoul (1885), a novel; 


Our Unjust Tariff Law (1884) ; The Money we 
Need (1895) ; The Umted States and its Trade 
(1902) 

NELSON, Horatio, Viscount (1758-1805). 
The most famous of English admirals He was 
born at Burnham-Thorpe, Norfolk, England, on 
Sept 29) 1768. His father was the rector of 
his native place, while his mother was a grand- 
niece of Sir Robert Walpole. Nelson received 
only a meagre education, and at the age of 12 
he entered the navy under the care of his 
maternal uncle. Captain Maurice Suckling To 
this uncle he owed his early rapid promotion 
and the advice which led to his careful training 
in seamanship Duiing his first period of serv- 
ice he made voyages to the Arctic regions and 
to both the West and East Indies, and suffered 
considerably from ill health, for throughout life 
Nelson was very weak physically, and often was 
maintained only by sheer force of will In 1777 
Nelson was made second lieutenant, and again 
went to the West Indies In 1779 he became 
captain, and henceforth promotion came to him 
only in due order, since the regulations did not 
allow any promotion other than according to 
seniority after the rank of captain 

In 1783, after the war with France and the 
American Colonies had closed, Nelson was for a 
short time put on half pay, but after a few 
nnuiths, jiart of which time was spent in France, 
he vas appointed to the Boreas, on which he 
served in the West Indies until 1787. Here he 
performed his fust notable siTvice, which, how- 
evei, brought him into conflict with his com* 
niandei, Sir Kicliard Hughes, a well-meaning 
but timid man (Contrary to the latter’s orders 
and in opposition to powerful interests in the 
\Vest Indies, Nelson insisted upon enforcing the 
Navigation Acts against the United States and 
other foreign nations He was ultimately up- 
held by the British government, but for the 
time it involved him in vexatious lawsuits and 
caused him much anxiety While on this sta- 
tion Nelson first met at Nevis the widow of Dr. 
Josiah Nisbet, by birth a Miss Frances Wool- 
waid, whom he ultimately married on March 11, 
1787, Pnneo William, afterward William IV, 
giving the bride away. 

Soon after his marriage Nelson started for 
home, and on Nov. 30, 1787, he was relieved 
from active service For some obscure reasons 
a coolness had sprung up between Nelson and 
the Admiralty, with the result that he remained 
in retirement until the threatened outbreak of 
the war with France in 1792 caused all officers 
to be recalled into active service On Jan 30, 
1793, Nelson received command of the 64-gun 
ship Agameumony which, together with his last 
ship, the ] ictory, is most closely associated 
with his career. He served on it for over three 
years. He was assigned to the Mediterranean 
fleet, serving first under Admiral Hood, then 
under Hotham, and finally under Sir John 
Jervis (later the Earl of St Vincent) Several 
times he was sent on diplomatic missions, and 
on the occasion of one to Naples in September, 
1793, Nelson for the first time met Sir William 
Hamilton and his wife Emma, the Lady Hamil- 
ton who was to have later so great an influence 
over him. Nelson took an active part in Hood’a 
conquest of Corsica, commanding tlie marines 
at Bastia and Calvi, where gravel driven by a 
cannonball destroyed the sight of his right eye. 
This period of his life Nelson always considered 
the happiest part of his career, and it prepared 
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him for the great eveftts to come. In 1796 he 
was made a commodore and received a new ship. 

At this time Napoleon was winning his great 
victories over the Austrians in Italy. The posi- 
tion of the British fleet in the Mediterranean 
was becoming precarious, as Spain was about to 
join France, in which case the English fleet 
would be greatly outnumbered. The hold of the 
British on Corsica was loosening, since, under 
the influence of the great French victories, the 
Republicans were becoming very active on the 
island. Taking all these things into considera- 
tion, the British government ordered Sir John 
Jervis to abandon Corsica, to withdraw from 
the Mediterranean, and return to England. 
These orders were received on Sept. 25, 1796, 
and Nelson had to superintend the work, though 
he considered it best for Great Britain to retain 
everything, since he believed the British fleet 
sufficiently powerful to cope with thij enemy. 

In December, 1796, Jervis sent Nelson back to 
the Mediterranean to aid in the removal of the 
naval stores from the island of Elba, which the 
British had retained at the time they had aban- 
doned the other posts in that sea As he was 
returning he had to pass through the whole 
Spanish fleet, and on Feb 13, 1797, he had re- 
joined Jervis The following day took place the 
great battle off Cape St Vincent (q.v ). Here 
by his rapid and independent manoeuvres Nelson 
did much to carry the day, and Jervis was 
magnanimous enough to give him due credit. 
The Spanish fleet of 27 snips was totally de- 
feated by 15 vessels, and one of the chief naval 
resources of France had disappeared As a 
reward for his share in tliis great event Nelson 
received a knighthood of the Bath, and before 
this he had become in due older of promotion a 
rear admiral of the blue. His next duty was to 
bring the troops away from Elba, a task which 
he promptly accomplished Tt is interesting to 
note that though at this time the serious 
mutinies in the fleet at Spithead and the Nore 
took place, Nelson had no difficulty with his 
men, who assured him of their loyalty. For a 
few^ weeks Nelson served off Cadiz, and then, at 
his own suggestion, he was detached to make an 
attack on the town of Santa Cruz, on the island 
of Teneriffe, believing that large Mexican treas- 
ure ships had taken refuge there, whose capture 
would deal a severe blow to Spain. The expedi- 
tion ai rived at its destination on July 20, 1797, 
and the following day an attack was made. 
This assault and some later ones were all re- 
pulsed. The plan had never anything to recom- 
mend it but its boldness and a belief that the 
place was not strongly defended Nelson him- 
self fought with great heroism and lost his 
right arm, and, as the wound did not heal well, 
he was compelled to return to England, where 
he arrived Sept. 3, 1797 On September 27 he 
was invested with the Order of the Bath by 
George III in person, and at the same time a 
pension of £1000 a year was awarded him. At 
this time, on account of his ill health and a 
fear that he would never again be able to enter 
active service, his spirits were greatly depressed, 
but he revived at once when on March 29, 1798, 
his flag was again*, hoisted over a ship. On 
April 29 he rejoined the Earl of St. Vincent off 
Cadiz. 

From this time a new period in Nelson’s life 
begins. He soon becomes the great man of his 
service, instead of merely one of many distin- 
guished naval officers. It is the period which 


opens with Abukir Bdy and closes with Trafal- 
gar. It 18 necessary to consider now the state 
of Europe at the time when Nelson rejoined the 
fleet. Austria had been compelled by Napoleon’s 
victories in Italy to sign the Preliminaries of 
Leoben on April 18, 1797, which were ratified 
soon after by the Treaty of Campo-Formio 
(q.v). This left England with only one weak 
ally, Portugal, while it set Napoleon free to 
attack England itself. He thought the best 
place to injuie England would be in the East, 
and for this purpose prepared his great Egyp- 
tian expedition (See Napoleon I.) The news 
of Napoleon’s intentions soon reached St Vin- 
cent, and in spite of the jealousy of some older 
officers, he detached Nelson to watch the French 
fleet and to check it Nelson was unable to 
prevent it from getting to Egypt, and for 
months there was a weary hunt to find the 
French ships and compel them to figlit Finally, 
on Aug. 1, 1798, Nelson discovered them in the 
Bay of Abukir, and in the battle of the Nile 
that ensued the French fleet was completely 
defeated, and only two vessels escaped Nelson 
received a wound on the head from which he 
suffered ever after The brilliant victory prac- 
tically insured the failure of Napoleon’s ex- 
pedition, since it cut him off from his base of 
supplies. Nelson was creatixl Baron Nelson of 
the Nile, and received a pension of £2000 a year, 
besides other numerous gifts and compliments 
both from England and abroad. On August 19 
he sailed from Alexandria and on September 22 
he finally arrived at Naples 

The Neapolitan period of Nelson’s life, which 
covered the ensuing two years, was the principal 
blemish on his car(x*r Here began his criminal 
relations with the wife of the English Minister 
at Naples, Sir William Hamilton, which led to 
a complete separation of Nelson and his wife 
early in 1801 Moreover, Lady Hamilton in- 
fluenced Nelson’s public acts, so that for a time 
he behaved rather as commander in chief of the 
Neapolitan navy than as an English admiral 
He induced Naples, however, to make war upon 
France, but the Neapolitan army was soon de- 
cisively defeated, and the royal family was com- 
pelled in December, 1798, to leave Naples, where 
the French proclaimed the Parthenopean Re- 
public. After residing for a while with the 
Hamiltons at Palermo, and vexed for a time on 
account of the appointment of a junior officer. 
Sir Sidney Smith, to an important command in 
the Levant, Nelson was finally roused again to 
action on May 12, 1799, by the news that 
Admiral Bruix with the French Brest fleet had 
escaped from that harbor and was about to 
enter the Mediterranean. The danger was im- 
minent that the French would recover the naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, which had 
been destroyed by the victory at Abukir Bay. 
Nelson prepared for the emergency with his 
usual ability, when, to his dis^st, Jervis re- 
signed his command and was succeeded by 
Keith, an honest but by no means brilliant 
officer. Friction between him and Nelson ex- 
isted from the start On June 24, 1799, Nelson 
appeared before Naples, intent upon securing 
that city before the French fleet should appear. 
He found that the Republicans had complete 
control and were aided by a Neapolitan squad- 
ron under Commodore Caraccioli. The Nea- 
politan admiral was captured on June 29, and 
Nelson, as commander in chief of the Neapolitan 
navy, immediately ordered a court-martial, 
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which sentenced the Commodore to death, and 
he was executed at once. Nelson has often been 
blamed for this action — for not keeping within 
his proper jurisdiction as the representative of 
Great Britain, and for not proceeding with more 
deliberation. The forts of the city had sur- 
rendered on June 26 At this time Nelson was 
created Duke of Bronte by the despicable Fer- 
dinand IV of Naples To the influence of Lady 
Hamilton, who was the intimate of the Queen 
of Naples, must be charged the serious dis- 
obedience of orders by Nelson shortly after. 
He had been ordered to join Lord Keith and to 
assist him to meet a large French fleet, but he 
preferred to remain at Naples. The danger, it 
IS true, was averted, for on Aug. 13, 1799, the 
French fleet reentered Brest, but had Nelson 
come up in time it is just possible that another 
great victory might have been won. For a 
short time Nelson was commander in the Medi- 
terranean, but he displayed no enthusiasm for 
his work. On Jan. 20, 1800, he united his 
command with that of Keith, and after several 
quarrels Nelson was finally recalled by orders 
which reached him in June. He traveled over- 
land with the Hamiltons, and, though he w^as 
received everywhere with great enthusiasm, his 
conduct gave great cause of scandal to his 
friends. On Nov. 6, 1800, the party arrived in 
England, and soon after Nelson’s final breach 
with his wife took place. 

On Jan 1, 1801, Nelson became vice admiral 
by seniority and was assigned to the command 
of Sir Hyde Parker, who was to coerce the 
Northern Confederation. This league, composed 
of the states on the Baltic, had been maintain- 
ing an armed neutrality, which in truth was 
only a veiled attempt to aid Napoleon Nelson 
advised an attack on the strongest member of 
the confederacy, Russia; but bis daring plan 
was not followed, and instead the whole fleet 
sailed for Denmark In a bold assault on the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen, Nelson was vic- 
torious (April 2, 1801), and the Danes were 
compelled on April 9 to sign an armistice, which 
tied their hands, but left the English free. It 
was during the engagement of April 2 that 
Nelson, having received an order early in the 
day to cease action, placed his telescope to his 
blind eye and said, “I really do not see the 
signal ” On May 5, 1801, Nelson was appointed 
commander in chief in place of Parker He 
immediately proceeded to carry out his plan of 
attacking Russia, but found, when he arrived at 
Revel, that the Czar Paul had been murdered on 
March 24, and his son and successor, Alexander 
I, was preparing to follow another policy. For 
his services m this campaign Nelson was created 
Viscount. He returned to England and lived 
with the Hamiltons After some slight service 
in the Channel, the Peace of Amiens closed the 
war, and on Oct. 22, 1801, Nelson left his ship. 

Peace, however, proved of short duration, and 
on May 18, 1803, Nelson raised his flag on the 
Victory as commander in chief of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. For two years he blockaded 
Toulon and kept a watchful eye on affairs, but 
Villeneuve escaped from Toulon with the French 
fleet on March 30, 1805. Napoleon was prepar- 
ing at Boulome to invade England, and for 
this purpose the different French fleets were to 
unite and cover the expedition A most exciting 
chase followed, in which Nelson pursued Ville- 
neuve to the West Indies and back to the coast 
of Spain, but the French admiral was unable to 


elude Nelson and the other English admirals 
long enough to give Napoleon any opportunity 
of crossing the Channel. Villeneuve finally put 
in at Cadiz, and Napoleon marched against 
Austria, which had declared war against him. 
Thus England was saved 

Nelson now blockaded Villeneuve at Cadiz, 
but Napoleon was threatening to disgrace his 
admiral for not fighting, and consequently, when 
Nelson had to send six vessels to Gibraltar for 
water, Villeneuve seized the opportunity and 
started to leave his shelter on Oct. 19, 1805, and 
on October 21 took place the famous battle off 
Cape Trafalgar (q.v.). Before beginning battle 
Nelson gave his now famous signal, “England 
expects that every man will do his duty.” The 
victory was complete, but Nelson was mortally 
wounded, and died on the afternoon of Oct 21, 
1805, with the words “Thank God, T have done 
my duty.” By his final great victory he had 
destroyed the combined French and Spanish 
fleets, and Napoleon’s hope of creating a naval 
power vanished forever. Nelson thus contributed 
immensely to the final destruction of the Na- 
poleonic ambitions, for without the control of 
the sea England would have been unable to 
wage her long contest Nelson was buried in 
St Paul’s Cathedral, London, on Jan 9, 1806, 
amid extraordinary public demonstrations, and 
in 1849 an imposing monument to his memory 
was completed in Trafalgar Square. 

Bibliography. For many years the standard 
biography of Nelson was that by Robert 
Southey, popular and unreliable, first published 
in 1813, with many later editions, a good one 
being in Everyman’s Library (New York, 1908), 
which contains a bibliography; this has been 
superseded by the sympathetic and reliable work 
by A. T. Mahan, The Life of 'Nelson, the Em- 
hodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain 
(Boston, 1899) Consult also- J K Laughton, 
Letters and Despatches of Horatio, Viscount 
Nelson (London, 1886), J C. Jeaffreson, Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson (ib., 1888) , id, The 
Queen of Naples and Lord Nelson (ib., 1889) ; 

G. L Browne, The Public and Private Life of 
Horatio, Viscount Nelson, as Told by himself, 
his Comrades, and his Friends (ib, 1891), W. 

H. Fitchett, Nelson and his Captains (ib., 
1902); J K Laughton, Nelstm (ib., 1904); id. 
Nelson and his Companions in Arms (ib., 1905) ; 
White and Moorhouse, Nelson and the Twen- 
tieth Century (ib., 1905), M E. Matcham, The 
Nelsons of Burnham Thorpe . Compiled 
from Unpublished Letters and Notebooks (ib., 
1911); E. H. Moorhouse, Nelson in England: 
A Domestic Chronicle (New York, 1913). 

NELSON, Knute (1843- ). An Ameri- 

can lawyer and legislator, born near Bergen, 
Parish of Voss, Norway. After his father’s 
death he was brought by his mother to the 
United States in 1849 The family settled first 
in Chicago, the next year moving to Wisconsin 
Nelson attended the Albion Academy; fought 
in the .Civil War, being wounded and taken 
prisoner at Fort Hudson, La. ; was admitted to 
the bar in 1867. During the next two years he 
was a member of the Wisconsin Legislature. 
After removal to Alexandria, Minn. (1871), he 
was for three years attorney for Douglas 
County, State Senator (1875-78), and presiden- 
tial elector (1880). Elected to the Federal 
House of Representatives in 1882 and twice 
rejected, Nelson showed his independence of 
party control by voting for both the Mills and 
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the Morrison tariff bills, although they were 
Democratic measures. On his retirement and 
resumption of practice, he became interested 
and employed in numerous complicated land 
cases, and he later prepared exhaustive treatises 
on the law governing public lands In 1892 he 
was elected Governor of Minnesota, and in 1894 
he was reelected with increased plurality, hav- 
ing had a conspicuously successful administra- 
tion Before the end of his second term he was 
selected to succeed W D Washburn as United 
States Senator, and he was rctdected in 1900, 
1906, and 1912. As Senator, Nelson soon took 
standing as one of the foremost Republican 
leaders Probably his most important contribu- 
tion to legislation was the act creating the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 

NELSON, RKtTBE.v (1818-79). An American 
Methodist Episcopal clergyman, educator, and 
publisher, born at Andes, N Y He entered the 
ministry in 1842 From 1840 to 1844 he was 
principal of Otsego Academy at Coopcrstown, 
N. y , and then, except for a year wlien he was 
presiding elder, for 28 years was the first prin- 
cipal of Wyoming Semlnar 3 ^ at Kingston, Pa 
In 1872 he was elected one of the agents of the 
Methodist Book Concern in New York, and 
treasurer of the missionary society of his 

church, continuing to serve in both positions 
until his death He was secretary of the 

Wyoming (Pa ) Conference for 10 years and a 
member of several General Conferences 
NELSON, Samuel (1792-1873). An Ameri- 
can jurist, born at Hebron, Washington Co, 
N Y He graduated at Middlebury College, 
Vermont, in 1813. He then read law, removed 
to New York State, where in 1817 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and began practice at Cort- 
land. In 1820 he was a presidential elector on 
the Democratic ticket His long judicial career 
of half a century began in 1823, wlien he was 

appointed by Governor Yates a judge of the 

State Circuit Court In 1831 he was promoted 
to be an associate justice of the New York State 
Supreme Court, and in 1837, by appointment of 
Governor Marcy, he became Chief Justice of the 
court in succession to Judge Savage In 1845 
he was nominated by President Tyler as an 
associate justice of th(* Supreme Court of the 
ijnited States. Although he concurred with 
Chief Justice Taney in the “Dred Scott” de- 
cision in 1857, and disapproved of the Presi- 
dent’s exercise of “war powers” during the Civil 
War, his loyalty was never qut^stioned, and he 
was frequently consulted by Lincoln in judicial 
matters He ranks as one of the greatest 
American authorities on admiralty and mari- 
time law, and his prize-court decisions during 
the Civil War are of the utmost importance 
In 1871 he was appointed by President Grant 
as one of the Joint High Commission for the 
settlement of the Alabama claims (qv). 
NELSON, Thomas (1738-89) An Ameiican 
atriot, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
ndependence. He was born at Yorktawn, Va , 
and was the son of William Nelson, Governor 
of Virginia in 1770-71. He went to England in 
1753, was educated at Eton and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and returned to his home at 
Yorktown in 1761 He was a delegate for 
several terms to the House of Burgesses, and 
served in the Provincial Conventions of 1774, 
1775, and 1776, introducing in the last the 
resolution by which Virginia’s delegates to Con- 
gress were instructed (May 15) to propose a 


declaration of independence. From August, 
1775, until May, 1777, when he was forced by 
ill health to resign, he was a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, and signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In 1775 he was for a 
time colonel of the Second Virginia Regiment, 
and from August, 1777, until late in 1782, he 
commanded the Virginia State forces, rendering 
valuable service at the siege of Yorktown 
(1781), where he showed his patriotism by 
ordering the gunners to fire upon his own man- 
sion, supposed to be the headquarters of Corn- 
wallis. In 1779 he again sat for a time in 
Congress, and was again forced by ill health to 
resign; in 1780 he raised a large sum of money, 
on his ow’n security, for the State, and paid out 
of his own pocket the arrearages of two Virginia 
regiments ordered South, and in the spring of 
1781 he succeeded Jefferson as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, though he resigned in November Impov- 
erished by his liberal advances to the State 
during the war, he passed his last years in very 
straitened circumstances, and much of his 
property was sold to pay public debts, for which 
he was security 

NELSON, William (1825-62) An Ameri- 
can naval officer and soldier, born in Maysville, 
Ky He entered the ITnited States navy in 1840, 
and in 1847 commanded a battery at the siege 
of Vera Cruz He subsequently served in tlie 
Mediterranean and South Pacific, was promoted 
to the rank of master in 1854 and to tliat of 
lieutenant in 1855, and in 1858, as commander 
of the Niagara, transported to Africa the ne 
groes who had been rescued from the slave ship 
Echo, In 1861 he was on ordnance duty at 
Washington, and at the outbreak of the Civil 
War he was jilacod in command of the gunboats 
on the Ohio, with tlie rank of lieutenant com- 
mander He left the navy soon afteiward, en- 
tered the military servu'e, was ordered to Ken- 
tucky, and there establislied recruiting stations, 
and oiganized camp Dick Robinson, near Dan- 
ville, and a similar rendezvous at Washington, 
in Mason County Tn September, 1861, he 
became a brigadier general of volunteers, and 
at the battle of Shiloh (April 6-7, 1862) he 
commanded the second division under General 
Buell (See SniLoii, Battle of ) He was 
wounded in the engagement at Richmond, Ky.; 
was in command at Louisville, Ky, in 1862, 
when the Confederate general Biagg threatened 
that city, and in July of this year was commis- 
sioned major general of volunteers On Septem- 
ber 29 he was fatally shot at the Galt House, 
Louisville, by the Federal general Jefferson C. 
Davis, in a personal quarrel 

NELSON, William Rockiiill (1841-1915). 
An American newspaper proprietor and editor, 
born at Fort Wayne, Ind He was educated at 
Notre Dame University, Indiana, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar In 1876 he was 
campaign manager of Samuel J. Tilden in In- 
diana. He accumulated a fortune of $200,000 
as a contractor, but lost most of it in an un- 
fortunate cotton-growing enterprise in Georgia 
An interest which he had acquired in the Fort 
Wayne fientinel in 1876 he sold four years later, 
and then founded with S. E Morss, who retired 
a few months later, an evening daily, the Kan- 
sas City Star. In 10 years the Star had a daily 
circulation of 50,000, and under Nelson’s per- 
sonal direction and editorship it came to have 
considerable influence throughout the country. 
When the Kansas City Timee failed in 1901, 
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Nelson bought that paper and continued it ae a 
morning edition of the St<ir. The two papers 
soon reached a combined circulation of 200,000, 
under a policy which Nelson himself described 
as “independent, but never neutral/’ 

NELSON, WOLFRED (1792-*1863). A Cana- 
dian physician and political leader. The son of 
an English officer, he was born at Montreal. In 
1811 he began the practice of medicine in St. 
Denis. In the war with the United States 
(1812-14) he served as surgeon In 1827 he 
was elected Keform member for the Borough of 
William Henry m the Legislative Assembly of 
Lower Canada, where he labored faithfully to 
secure constitutional redress of the political 
grievances under which the people of that prov- 
ince suffered. Yielding later to the influence of 
L. J. Papineau ( q v. ) , he took a leading part 
in the rebellion of 1837, and was in command at 
the victory obtained by the insurgents at St. 
Denis, on the Richelieu River, but was captured 
and banished to Bermuda by l^rd Durham 
(qv. ). Released in October, 1838, after the 
British government had declared Durliam’s de- 
cree of banishment illegal. Nelson settled at 
Plattsburg, N Y., in the same year, and in 
1842, after the declaration of a general amnesty, 
returned to Montreal. He was elected for 
Richelieu County to the Legislative Assembly 
of Canada in 1844 and 1845, and m 1851 was 
made inspector of prisons, a position which he 
held for several years. He served as mayor of 
Montreal two terms, and w^as at the licad of 
the Lower Canada College of Physicians and 
Surgeons Nelson was for many years a con- 
tributor to the medical press of Canada and the 
United States He died in Montreal Consult 
J. C Dent, Canadian Portrait Gal lory (1880), 
and Canada since the Union of JSJfl (Toronto, 
1881). 

NELSON BIVER. The principal river in 
the Province of Manitoba, Canada, forming the 
low^er course of the Saskatchewan (qv ) (Map: 
Canada, L 5, M 5). It flows from the north 
end of Lake Winnipeg at Norway House, first 
northward, thiough a series of lakes, then 
northeastward, into Hudson Bay at Port Nelson 
and York Factory, emptying through the 
estuary of Port Nelson after a course of about 
400 miles It is deep, wide, and swift, dis- 
charging an enormous volume of water; rapids 
and falls in its upper rtiaches limit its naviga- 
tion by steamers to from 80 to 90 miles, though 
boats can ascend 127 miles from its mouth. 

NELSON’S FARM, Battle of. See Fra- 
zier’s Farm, Battle of 

NELSON’S MONUMENT. A granite col- 
umn in the centre of Trafalgar Square, London, 
copied from a Corinthian column of the temple 
of Mars Ultor, in Rome, and crowned with a 
statue of Nelson, 17 feet in height, by Edward 
H. Baily (q.v. ). The shaft, 146 feet high, was 
erected in 1843 by voluntary subscriptions. 
The pedestal bears bronze reliefs, cast from 
French cannon, depicting scenes from Nelson’s 
life. At the foot of the column are four 
colossal bronze lions, by Sir Edwin Landseer. 

NEL^SONVILLE. A city in Athens Co., 
Ohio, 62 miles by rail southeast of the State 
capital, Columbus, on the Hocking River and 
on the Hocking Valley Railroad (Map* Ohio, 
F 7). There is an important trade in coal, 
which is mined extensively in the vicinity, this 
being one of the most productive coal fields of 
the State. Nelsonville has brick, sewer-pipe. 


and clay works, and a large establishment which 
manufactures mining implements, car wheels, 
etc., and carries on a large repair business. The 
water works and electric-light plant are owned 
by the city. Pop., 1900, 5421 ; 1910, 6082. 

NBLUM'BO (Ceylonese name). A genus of 
aquatic plants similar to water lilies, l^longing 
to the family Nymphseaceee. The few species 
are found in the warm parts of Asia, North 
America, and the north of Africa Nelumho 
nuotferat with rose-colored flowers, is the Egyp- 
tian bean of Pythagoras, the lotus (qv. ) held 
sacred by the Hindus and by the people of 
Tibet, has been used as a food by the Egyptians 
from remote antiquity, and is much esteemed 
where it is cultivated, especially in China, for 
its edible seeds, roots, leafstalks, and flower 
stalks The seeds resemble acorns in size and 
shape and have more delicate flavor than 
almonds. The root contains much starch, and 
Chinese arrowroot is said to be obtained from 
it. Great quantities are pickled with salt and 
vinegar and eaten with rice. When powdered, 
it makes excellent soup with water or milk. 
Tlie ancient Egyptian mode of sowing this plant, 
by inclosing each seed in a ball of clay and 
throwing it into the water, is practiced at the 
present day m India. Nelumho hitea is a 
North American species, with yellow flowers, 
wdiich extends as far north as Ontario The 
edible seeds, called water chinquapins, are 
sought for by children and others, and the 
farinaceous roots are agreeable when boiled 
8ee Plate of Aquatic Pijlnto 

NEMAGRAPTUS, n^m'A-grflp'tils (Gk. vijfia^ 
thread, from Gk. mV, to spin -f Gk. 
ypawTos, graptos, written on, marked ) . A genus 
of graptolites, including the forms earlier 
known as Cirnograptus and l^tephanograptuSf 
found in fossil condition in the early Ordovician 
shales, especially the Normanskill, and of world- 
wide distribution It possesses a sigmoidal 
curved main stem from which numerous 

branches diverge, a form very graceful in out- 
line. Its pimcipal species is Nemagraptua 
graciha. 

NEMA^LION (Gk vijfia, n^^mo, thread, from 
Gk. puv, nvin, to spin -f ‘Ron ) . A genus of the 
red alg® ( Rhodophyceaj, q v ) , including marine 
forms, usually branching filaments, much simpler 
in structure and in life history than most of the 
red algse. For this reason it is a very common 
form described m textbooks and used in 
laboratories 

NEM'ATHELMIN'THES (Neo-Lat nom. 
pi., from Gk. prjpa, nCma^ thread -f I^XjaiPS, hel- 
minSy worm). A large and important phylum 
of the imse^ented worms, of a more or less 
elongated cylindrical form and known as round- 
worms. Their skin is thick and strong and is 
usually wrinkled, giving the body a slightly 
aiinulated appearance, which, however, disap- 
pears if the animal is placed in water. The 
nervous system in the higher forms consists of 
two lateral ganglia at the anterior extremity, 
which are united by a nervous ring, and from 
which two nervous trunks, one dorsal and one 
ventral, proceed to the posterior part of the 
body. In the lower forms the dorsal cord is 
wanting, or else the ventral cord is wanting and 
there are two lateral cords. Special organs of 
sense are rarely met with; but a generS sefttse 
of touch exists, and a few of the free-living 
species have two simple eyespots. The digestive 
organs are extremely simple. No blood system 
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nor distinct respiratory or excretory organs can 
be detected. These worms are unisexual, but 
the males are comparatively rarely found and 
are always smaller than the females. With the 
exception of the two families — the Enoplid®, 
whicn are mostly marine forms, and the An- 
guillulida?, or paste and vinegar eels — all the 
animals of this class are parasitic. 

This phylum is divisible into three very dis- 
tinct classes, viz., Acauthocephala, which have a 
protriisile proboscis armed with continuous 
hooks and are destitute of an intestinal canal; 
the Gordiacea, which possess an intestinal canal, 
but no anus; and the Nematoda, which usually 
possess a perfect intestinal canal, provided with 
two orifices. See Asoabis; Entozoa, Filabia; 
Guinea Worm; Pinwobm; Koundworm; 
Threadworms ; Trichina. 

NEM'ATOCYST (from Gk. w5ma, 

thread K^/ariSy LystiSt bladder). One of the 
lasso cells, thread cells, or nettling organs 
(cnidet) of jellyfishes and other Ctelenterata, 
acting as organs of oflfensc and defense lliese 
bodies are embedded in the outer cellular layer 
or ectoderm of ccelenterates. A nematocyst is 
an oval, tough capsule, filled with a clear fluid, 
and invaginated at one end in the form of a 
hollow process which is prolonged into a long, 
coiled, hollow thread The entire structure is 
developed in an interstitial cell called a cnido- 
blast, which, as it approaches maturity, migrates 
towards the surface and becomes embedded in 
one of the large ectoderm cells. At one point 
on its surface the cnidoblast is produced into a 
delicate protoplasmic process, the cnidocil or 
trigger hair. Any small animal on coming in 
contact with the lasso cells of a jellyfish is 
stung, benumbed, or poisoned by them. Upon 
contact with one or many of these lasso cells in 
the tentacles of a jellyfish or hydra, or a phy- 
salia, the cnidoblast suddenly contracts, and 
the pressure upon the stinging capsule causes 
an instantaneous eversion of the thread, at the 
base of which are minute sharp barbs. The 
threads also convey a poisonous fluid, which 
benumbs the victim In this way sea anemones 
and coral polyps obtain their food, paralyzing 
and thus capturing quite large animals, even 
young fishes. These poison lasso cells also occur 
in certain Protozoa, mollusks, and in sponges, 
and in a modified form exist in the skin of 
certain worms, both terrestrial and aquatic. In 
these worms they are minute stiff rods, either 
coiled up in an irregulaily spiral manner, 01 
short and straight, contained in oval cells 
They are shot out in great numbers when the 
animal is irritated, but are not retractile, being 
projected clear from the skin. That they are 
true nettling organs is proved by the fact that 
on touching the worms with the tongue they 
cause a tingling sensation. See illustration 
under Coelentebata. 

NEM'ATO^DA. A class of the phylum Nema- 
thelminthes (qv.), mostly parasites, but many 
others are extremely abundant in both fresh and 
salt water They are the roundworms (q.v.), 
and a familiar example is found in Asoarta 
(q.v.). They are ranked in two orders — Nema- 
toidea, in which the coelom is not lined by 
epitheliimi, and Gordioidea, in which it is so 
lined. See Hairworm; Nemathelminthes. 

NEM'ATOG'NATHI (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., 
from Gk. »5ma, thread + yvdSoSf gnathoa, 
jaw). An order of fishes. See Catfish. Cf. 
Plectospondyli. 


NBMATOPHYTON, nera'A-ton-ton (Neo- 
Lat., from Gk. yijfia, nBma, thread -f fpvrSy, phy- 
ton, plant). A gigantic fossil alga found in 
rocks of Devonian age in the eastern United 
States and Canada. The stem is of great size, 
often 40 feet long by 2 to 3 feet in diameter, 
and resembles the trunk of a tree to such extent 
that it was originally supposed to be the trunk 
of a conifer. This resemblance led Dawson to 
name it Prototaxites, or ancestral yew tree 
The cellular structure is that of an alga Sev- 
eral large trunks were uncovered near Monroe, 
Orange Co., N. Y., during 1897 to 1899. The 
type species is Nematophyton logam. 

NEMAU'SIJS. An ancient town of Gallia 
Narbonensis, now Nimes (q.v.). 

N^MCOVA, nyto'tsb-va, BoXena (1820-62). 
A Czech novelist, born in Vienna. She lived in 
Bohemia for many years, making a study of the 
life in its villages The privations she had to 
endure for the last 10 years of her life do not 
seem to have dimmed her optimism or benevo- 
lence. Bahuka (Little Grandmother, 1855) is 
especially well known It has frequently been 
translated into foreign languages, and was 
translated into English by Gregor m 1891 Her 
other works include* Ohydi hde (Poor Folks, 
1857); Karla (Charlotte, 1856); Pohorakd 
veantce (The Village in the Mountains, 1856) 
Her contributions to the study of Bohemian and 
Hungarian folklore in tlie volumes Ndrodni 
bdehorky a pov{‘sii (1845-46) and Bloienakd 
pohddky a povMt (Slovak Folk Tales, 1858) 
are valuable Her complete works, tiehrane 
aptay, were published in 1862-63. Consult 
Jakubec, Qeaohtchte der dechtachen Lxtteratur 
(Leipzig, 1907) 

NE'MEA (Lat., from Gk. Ncgf^a). The an- 
cient name of a well-wooded valley of Argolis, 
in the Peloponnesus, betweem Cleona? and Phlius 
It lies north and south and is from 2 to 3 miles 
long and more than mile broad In it there 
was no town, but a sacred inclosure and temple 
of Zeus, of which three columns arc still stand- 
ing, while the others lie where they have been 
thrown by earthquakes. The valley was the 
seat of one of the four great national festivals 
of the Greeks — the Nemean Games, which were 
celebrated in midsummer every two years, at 
the beginning of the second and fourth years of 
each Olympiad The first set of games in the 
historical period seems to have been held in 
573 B.c , though legend ascribed the foundation 
of the games to the seven heroes on their march 
against Thebes, or to Hercules llie games con- 
sisted of the usual athletic contests, horse 
lacing, and a competition for players on the 
cithara The prize was a palm branch and 
crown of parsley. Consult E. N Gardiner, 
Greek Athletic Sports and Featwala (London, 
1910). 

NEMEAN GAMES. See Nemea. 

NEM'EBTINOBA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 'Srjfiip- 
TTfs, Ndmertca, name of a Nereid, from vryicpr-fis, 
niimertea, unerring, from vy-, not + dpapTd- 
v€iy, hamartanein, to miss). A class of flat- 
worms easily distinguished from the Platodes 
by the proboscis and the presence of an anus 
They are also remarkable for the prodigious 
len^h attained by some of the species, which, 
in the most extended state, is 10 or 12 feet, and 
one {Linua longiaaimua) reaches 90 feet. But 
the animal which so stretches itself out is 
capable of suddenly contracting itself to a 
quarter of that len^h. The nemertineans are 
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unsegmented wonns, with a ciliated body epithe- 
lium, and are more or less dorso ventral ly flat- 
tened. There is no distinct body cavity; the 
intestine is straight, with lateral diverticula, 
the anus is at the posterior end of the btidy. 
The blood, nervous, and excretory systems are 
all present and are usually very well developed. 
Tile only sense organs are little ciliated pits, 
possibly olfactory, and pigment eyes. The sexes 
are separate, and the larva goes through a com- 
plicated metamorphosis in most cases. One of 
the characteristic features of the nemertineans 
18 the proboscis, lying above the oesophagus and 
opening from its cavity, just over the mouth. 
Tliis proboscis may be used in the capture of 
food, which consists, to a large extent, of other 
sorts of worms. These worms twine themselves 
into knots and rolls, apparently inextricable, 
but without any real entanglement. A large 
number of spt'cies are known from all parts of 
the world. The great majority aie marine, but 
a few are fiesh-water, and land forms ate 
known The latt(‘i are all small and dull- 
colored, but the marine forms, besides being 
oftentimes veiy large, are frequently very 
gaudy, red and green being common colors 
These worms usually pass through a meta- 
morphosis; the prelarva is called a pilidium, 



PILIDIUM OF NEMERTES 

The worm is shown growing within the larva: e, velum; 
e, eyes, i, intestine of the nemertinean worm. 

which 18 helmet-shaped, with side lobes or 
lappets. A reduced form of the pilidium is 
called Desorbs laiva The body of the pilidium 
18 not entirely absorbed by the growing worm, 
but the worm develops within the larva, and 
finally frees itself, when the remnant of the 
pilidium dies. Certain forms have a direct de- 
velopment. Multiplication by transverse fission 
18 frequent Consult Shedson, in Cambridge 
NaturaJ History ^ vol. ii (London, 1901) 

NE'MESIA'NXJS, Marcus Aurelius Olym- 
Pius. A Carthaginian Latinist of the latter 
half of the third Christian century. He wrote 
poems called Haheutioa (on fishing), Nautica 
(on aquatics), and Gynegetica (on hunting), 
of which the 325 lines preserved constitute what 
is apparently an introduction to the mam work 
(edited by Baehrens in his Poetce Lati/ni 
Mifwres, vol. iii, 1881, and by Stern, together 
with Grattius Falicus, q.v., 1832), and four 
EologaSf reminiscent of Vergil, of Manilius, and 
most of all of Calpurnius Siculus, with whose 
poems they are so constantly found in manu- 
script that they long passed as his work (edited 


by Baehrens, as above, and by Schenkl, 1885; 
translated into English verse by Scott, 1891). 
The fondness of the author for the refrain and 
other points of similarity in style have sug- 
gested the attribution to Nemesianus of the 
Pervigilium Vmeris; but this is entirely prob- 
lematical. Consult W. S. Teuflfel, Geschichte 
der romischen Litteratury vol. iii (6th ed., Leip- 
zig, 1913). 

NEM^ESIS (Lat., from Gk. N^)uc<7ty, from 
viyeiVf netnein, to distribute. Others connect 
with Gk. v€fji^al^€(rdaiy nemesxzesthai^ to feel just 
anger). A goddess of fate, who apportions to 
men their deserts. In Homer Nemesis does not 
appear as a person, though the word is used as 
a common noun in the sense of ^righteous anger,* 
a sort of personification of justice divine. In 
another early epic, the Cypria (q.v,), Nemesis 
was a goddess belov€*d by Zeus, whom she 
sought to escape by transforming herself into 
vaiious animals Finally the god approached 
her as a swan, and she brought forth an egg, 
whicli was found and kept by Leda, till m full- 
ness of time Helen, the cause of the Trojan 
War, was born. Nemesis was worshiped at 
Smyrna in Ionia, where there seem to have been 
two goddesses of the same name, and especially 
at Rhamnus in Attica, where were two temples, 
an old one and a large new one erected in the 
period following the Persian wars. It contained 
a famous statue of the goddess by Agoracritos, 
the pupil of Phidias, of which the head is in 
the British Museum According to Hesiod, 
Nemesis was the daughter of destructive night 
She 18 the avenger of wrong, punishing especially 
vaunting pride, and in general any overstepping 
of the bounds of due moderation. Those who 
forget to humble themselves before the gods or 
who offend against the eternal laws are likely 
to fall under her jiower. In Alexandrian po- 
etry Nemesis is frequently invoked to punish a 
cold or fickle loved one. At Rome, too, Nemesis 
was worshiped, eg, by victorious generals and 
by gladiators In art Nemesis appears as a 
dignified youthful figure, bearing frequently a 
measuring rod or an apple branch in one hand, 
and commonly drawing forward the upper seam 
of her tunic In later art she is frequently 
winged, with a wheel at her feet, or a griffin at 
her side, or holding a bridle or a sword or a 
scourge Consult. TI Posnansky, “Nemesis iind 
Adrasteia,’* in Bieslaucr philologische Abhand- 
lungen, vol v (Breslau, 1890) , L. R Farnell, 
The Cults of the Greek States, vol. ii (Oxford, 
1896) , the article “Nemesis/* in W. H. Roscher, 
LexiKon der griechischen und romischen Mytho- 
logic, vol. iii (Leipzig, 1897-1909) ; P. E. More, 
“Nemesis, or the Divine Envy,** in The New 
World (New York, 1899) , Georg Wissowa, Re- 
ligion und Kultus der Romer (2d ed., Munich, 
1912) 

NEME^SIUS (Lat., from Gk. Neyiam, Neme- 
sios), A Greek philosopher of the latter half 
of the fourth century a.d He was Bishop of 
Emesa in Syria and wrote in Greek a treatise 
on The Nature of Man, an anthropological work 
combining Christian views with ideas gained 
from the Greek philosophers, especially Plato, 
in which he expressed his belief in the pre- 
eminence of the soul, the freedom of the will, 
and the indestructibility of matter. There is 
a passage in the book which has been inter- 
preted as showing some understanding of the 
circulation of the blood. In Latin translation 
the work was much read during the Middle 
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Ages, and since then it has been translated into 
several of the languages of modern Europe. 
There is an edition by Matthaei (Halle, 1802). 
Consult Christ-Schmid, Oeaohiohte der grteofU- 
Mchen Litieratur^ vol. ii, part ii (5th ed., 
Munich, 1913). 

1T£METI, SzATMiJa-. See SzATMAR-NfiMETi. 

EFEMI, na'm^. A beautiful lake in Italy, 
about 17 miles southeast of Rome, having on its 
margin a famous grove of Diana, east of the 
Alban Lake. It was anciently called Lacus 
Nemorensis and also Speculum Dianse (Mirror 
of Diana). The grove of Diana was celebrated 
on account of its priest, who won his place 
by slaying his predecessor and held it till he 
was himself slain. The grove seems to have 
been situated on the northeast shore, near the 
modern village of Nemi. In the grove was a 
splendid temple ( 98 feet by 52 ) ; excavations 
made in the seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, and especially in 1905, have laid bare the 
temple and yielded many coins, ex-voto statu- 
ettes, inscriptions, etc. Tiie lake fills the crater 
of an extinct volcano, is about 1100 feet above 
the sea, 4 miles in circumference, and has no 
outlet except a passage, 2 miles long, of un- 
known antiquity, which still serves its original 
purpose. It had long been known that there 
were remains of vessels sunk near the shore, but 
it was not till 1895 that these were satisfac- 
torily examined. One seems to have been about 
210 feet in length and 65 feet beam; the other 
measured 233 feet by 80. The decks were paved 
with thin slabs of porphyry and serpentine, and 
the railings were of gilded bronze Lead water 
pipes with the name of Caligula furnished a 
clew to the date and seemed to imply fountains 
on board. Bronze beam heads and heads of 
lions, wolves, and a Medusa, with rings in their 
mouths for hawsers, have been recovered from 
these structures and removed to Rome. Though 
commonly called ships, it is far more probable 
that they were great rafts or boathouses used 
in some spectacle connected with the worship of 
Diana. Consult, for the antiquities, Notizie 
degli 80 am (Rome, 1895-96) and Rxvvsta Marit- 
tvma (1896-97). On the ritual of the grove, 
consult J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, parts 
i-iii (3d ed., New York, 1911). 

IfEM'OBEN'SIS LA'CTJS. See Nemi. 

NEMOXTRS, ne-m?)^r', 1 >uke of. See family 
article Foix. 

NEMOTTBS, Louib Charles Philippe Ra- 
phael d'Orl6ans, Duke de (1814-96). Second 
son of Louis Philippe. He was born in Paris 
and educated at the College of Henry IV. In 
1831 he was elected King of the Belgians, but 
declined the offer. He served m the two Belgian 
campaigns and in Algeria and was in 1837 
made lieutenant general. After the death of his 
elder brother, the Duke of Orleans (July 13, 
1842), it was proposed to confer the regency 
upon the Duke de Nemours; but this was not 
sanctioned by public opinion, and he left France 
on the outbreak of the revolution in 1848 and 
did not return till 1871. After the adoption of 
the antiroyalist bill of 1886 his name was 
struck off the army list. 

NENADOVITCH, n€n'A-d6Mch, Mateya 
(1777-1854). A Servian patriot. In 1793 he 
became a priest and later archpriest, or prota, 
of Valyevo, and hence is called Prota Mateya 
by Servians. When the Dahis, or leaders of the 
Janizaries, murdered Alexa Nenadovitch, the 
father of Prota Mateya, and other Servian lead- 


ers to jprevent an uprising among the Serba, 
Prota Mateya became one of the leaders of the 
resulting insurrection in 1804. In the following 
year Kara George sent him to St. Petersburg 
(now Petrograd) on a special mission, and 
thereafter he represented Servia diplomatically 
in Russia, Austria, Rumania, and Turkey. He 
defended his country’s interests at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1814-15. His memoirs, Memoari 
Prote Mateye Nenadovicha (Belgrade, 1893), 
are a valuable source for the history of the 
Servian insurrections against the Turks. 

NENANA (nA-nfi'na) VALLEY. A valley 
in the watershed of the Nenana River, a south- 
western affluent of the Tan ana River, Alaska, 
its principal fork — Jack River — rising in Broad 
Pass, about 2500 feet in height. The Nenana, 
formerly called the Cantwell, is a rapid stream 
which nows for miles through cafions walled in 
by cliffs several hundred feet high Forage 
plants are good and abundant, game fairly 
plentiful, and considerable areas of spruce are 
found Tlie valley has become of special inter- 
est, owing to its forming part of the route of 
the government railroad, designated by Presi- 
dent Wilson in April, 1915, between Seward, 
Kenai Peninsula ( q v. ) , and Fairbanks, via 
Broad Pass and Siisitna valley (qv ) Nenana 
valley possesses resources of great economic 
importance in its coal — lignite of somewhat in- 
ferior quality. The coal-bearing strata, stretch- 
ing from the upper Nenana to the Delta River, 
exceeds 600 square miles in area, the largest 
field of interior Alaska From outcroppings it 
is known tliat at least 66 square miles are 
underlaid by coal, with veins of considerable 
thickness The rapid devastation, for mining 
purposes, of the forestal sections of the Tanana 
valley make it certain that the Nenana coal will 
become an important element in the industrial 
development of adjacent regions Tentative 
plans have been advanced for the generation 
locally of electric power for transmission to 
Fairbanks, 76 miles distant Gold placers have 
been discovered, but their exploitation has pro- 
gressed slowly, owing to scarcity of water and 
cost of transportation. 

NENA SAHIB, na'na sil'h^b. Leader in the 
Sepoy Mutiny in India. See Nana Sahib 

NENCIONI, nfin-ch{/n6, Enrico (1836-96). 
An Italian poet and critic, born at Florence. 
He was one of that literary company called the 
aviioi pedanti, of which Carducci was the 
leader. He wrote for the Italia Nuova and 
translated much French and English poetry into 
his language. Especially remarkable are his 
papers on English literature. Towards the end 
of his life he held a professorship at the 
Woman’s Normal School in Florence. His 
works include: Verst (1880); Medaghoni (1883, 
1897); 8tud4 di letterature atramere (1897- 
98). Consult Croce, ‘‘E Nencioni,” in La 
Critwa (Bari, January, 1906). 

NENCKI, nfin'kA, Marcel von (1847-1901). 
A Russian physician, born in Boezki in the 
Government of Kalish He studied philosophy 
at Cracow, Jena, and Berlin and medicine at 
Berlin (M.D, 1870). In 1872 he joined the 
medical faculty at the University of Bern, be- 
coming professor of physiological chemistry, and 
from 1891 was chief of the bacteriological insti- 
tute in St. Petersburg. He introduced into medi- 
cine the use of salol (1886). Among his writings 
are Zur Kennimss der Bkatolhildung (1880); 
Beitr&ge mvt Biolagis der SpaltpUze (1880); 
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and the following contributions to medical jour- 
nals, later reprinted — “Ueber die Zersetzung 
der Gelatine und des Eiweisses bei der Faulmss 
mit Pankreas’’ (1876); “Untersucliungen uber 
den Blutfarbstoff” (1885) ; “Ueber die chemische 
Zusammensetzung des russischen Nadelholz- 
tlieers, etc.’^ (1894), with N. Sieber; “Ueber 
die Rinderpest’^ (1897). 

NENEBOJO. See Manabozho. 

NEN'NIUS. An historian who lived in 
Wales at the end of the eighth and the begin- 
ning of the ninth century and who is believed by 
some to be the author of the Historia Britonum. 
Little is definitely known about him. Ihe 
Historxa Bnton'iim contains a description of 
Britain and deals briefly with the period of the 
Roman occupation and the subsequent events, 
as the incursions of the Picts and Scots and the 
Saxon conquest As an historical source it has 
little value, but it is of some importance for 
the study of early British mythology, especially 
for the study of the legend of Arthur and be- 
cause it contains the genealogies of English 
kings to 796. The best edition is by Mommsen, 
in Monumenta Oermanice Ilistortca. Auotorea 
Antigutsamnf vol. xiii (Berlin, 1898) For 
secondary works, consult Tleinrich Zimmer, 
Nemixus Vxndicatus (Berlin, 1893), and Charles 
Gross, Sources and Literatute of English His- 
tory (New York, 1900). 

NE'O-CELT'IC MOVEMENT. This phrase 
is loosely used to describe generically a variety 
of recent literary and scholarly activities — in 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Brittany, and else- 
where — concerned with the Celtic past or re- 
garded as expressions of the C>eltic spirit It is 
also specifically applied, as, eg, to the Celtic 
movement in late nineteenth-century Ireland, 
otherwise known as the Irish Literal y Revival, 
which included scholars in and translators of 
Gaelic liteiature as well as Anglo-Celtic poets, 
dramatists, and story-tellers in wliose brains 
and imaginations something of the distinctive 
old Celtic spirit seemed born again H was 
sometimes used as a label, too, for the attempt 
at the levival of Irish as a spoken tongue or- 
ganized as the Gaelic League and in full swing 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
Various applications of the phiase here in ques- 
tion are exemplified in William Sharp’s intro- 
duction to Lyra Geltioa (edited by Elizabeth A. 
Sharp, lildinburgh, 1896), and from the same 
anthology, with the introduction to it, some 
idea of the personnel of the Neo-Celtic Renais- 
sance as a whole may be obtained Conspicuous 
among those associated with the Neo-Celtic 
movement as it expresses itself in English are 
the Irish poet William Butler Yeats, the Irish 
dramatist J. M. Synge, the Scottish poet Fiona 
McLeod (William Sharp), and such translators 
or scholars as Kuno Meyer, Whitley Stokes, 
Alfred Nutt, Douglas Hyde, and Lady Gregory. 
See Irish Literature, Irish Literature m 
English. 

NE^OCENE (from Gk. pios^ neoSy new -+- 
icao/6s, kainoSy recent). A geologic term em- 
ployed by the United States Geological Survey 
to designate the middle portion of American 
Cenozoic time and corresponding to the com- 
bined Miocene and Pliocene periods of the 
Lyellian classification. The latter is most gen- 
erally followed at present, even in the United 
States. See Tertiary System. 

NEO-DABWINISM. Although Darwin, in 
his AfUmala and Plants under Domestication, 


gave more weight to changes in the conditiems 
of life, conceding that natural selection was not 
an exclusive factor in organic evolution, Wal- 
lace and others, notably Weismann, have in- 
sisted on the all-sufficiency of natural selection, 
pushing, as many think, Darwinism far beyond 
its legitimate bounds. See Weismannism. 

NEODESHA, iie'6-d^-sha'. A city in Wilson 
Co., Kails , 13 miles by rail northwest of In- 
dependence, at the confluence of the Verdigris 
and Fall rivers and on the St Louis and San 
Francisco and th(‘ Missouri Pacific railroads 
(Map; Kansas, G 8). The chief industrial 
plants are a zinc smelter, oil refinery, and brick- 
works. Neodesha has adopted the commission 
form of government It owns its water works, 
sewage system, and electric-light plant. Pop., 
1900, 1172, 1910, 2872. 

NEODYMrtTM, ne'6-dim'i-um. A metallic 
chemical element isolated by Auer von Welsbach, 
in 1885, fiom a mixture of neodymium and 
praseodymium that had been legarded as an 
element and called didymium Neodymium oc- 
curs in a number of rare minerals, including 
cerite, monazite, and ortliite It is separated 
from the concomitant elements either by frac- 
tional precipitation or by fractional crystalliza- 
tion of the nitrates Neodymium (symbol, Nd; 
atomic weight, 144 3) is a pale-yellow metal 
that melts at 840° C (1544° F. ) ; it may be 
obtained by the elwtrolysis of fused neodymium 
chloride. Among the compounds of neodymium 
may be mentioned the oxide, Nd^Oa, which may 
be obtained by heating the nitrate or the 
oxalate; the chloride, NdCh, which may be ob- 
tained in the form of pink crystals by the action 
of hydrochloric-acid gas upon neodymium 
hydroxide, and the nitrate, Nd (NOsla-OHjO, 
which forms double salts with the nitrates of 
magnesium, rubidium, and ammonium 

NE’OGJE^A (Neo-Joit., from Gk. pios, neos, 
new yaia, gam, earth) An alternative name 
in zoogeography for the continent of South 
America, or Neotropical region, in conformity 
with Arctogaea, Notoga^a, and so on 

NEO-HEGELIANISM, n6'6-hA-ga'lI-an-Iz’m. 
A term often applied by opponents to the doc- 
trine of those English, Sc'ottish, and American 
thinkers who, more or less under the influence 
of Hegel, hold that consciousness and object are» 
mutually implicated, and who, believing in the 
historical priority of the physical universe to 
the finite consciousnesses which are in some way 
correlated with physiological organisms, feel 
themselves forced to the conclusion that there 
is an eternal consciousness, of which the uni- 
verse is the object T H Green, J. and E. 
Caird, J. Watson, H. Jones, D. G. Ritchie, and 
Josiah Royee may be mentioned as prominent 
among those to whom the epithet is often ap- 
plied. See especially Green, Thomas Hill; 
Hoyce, Josiah. Consult Seth Pringle-Pattison, 
Hegelianism and Personality (Edinburgh, 1893), 
and the histones of philosophy by Falckenberg, 
Hbffding, Thilly, Ueberweg-Heinze, and Windel- 
band See Hf;gel 

NEO-KANTIANISM, n?'6-kan'tl-an-!z’m A 
term applied to the doctrine of those followers 
of Kant who accept the general result of Kant’s 
philosophy so far as the theory of knowledge 
goes, but do not follow Kant in his endeavor 
by practical reason to work out a metaphysics. 
F. A. Lange, H. Cohen, P. Natorp, J. Volkelt, 
and O, Liebmann may be mentioned as repre- 
sentatives of this tendency. Consult the hit- 
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torifefe of philosophy by Hoffding, Thilly, 
Ueberweg-Heinze, and Windelband. See Kant 

NEO-LAMARCK'ISM. The modified doc- 
trine held by those naturalists who accept in 
the main the teachings of Lamarck (q.v.) La- 
marck was the first truly scientific thinker to 
state in a detailed way the causes not only of 
the origin of species, but of certain types of 
animal life, such as some orders of birds, of the 
groups represented by the ai, lemur, the kanga- 
roo, and so on. The chief Lamarckian factors 
of organic evolution (see Lamabckism) are 
changes in the environment, direct in plants and 
the lowest animals, indirect in the higher 
animals; also, the use and disuse of organs, and 
the transmission of characters acquired during 
the lifetime of the individual, or what is called 
use inheritance. The first writer after Lamarck, 
on the lines laid out by the great French zool- 
ogist, was Herbert Speiieei. In 1860-71, in his 
Principles of Biology^ Haeckel claimed (1808) 
that we should have to adopt Lamarck’s theory 
of descent for the explanation of biological phe- 
nomena, “even if we did not possess Darwin’s 
theory of selection,” adding* “The one is so 
completely and directly proved by the other, 
and established by mechanical causes, that there 
remains nothing to be desired.” 

In America, Cope (1800-71) and Hyatt 
(1860-74) independently advocated Lamarckian 
views Cope first (1871) furnished what he 
considered as “an actual demonstration of the 
reality of the Lamarckian factor of use, or 
motion, as friction, impact, and strain, as an 
efficient cause of evolution.” A S. Packard 
(1871), by his studies of the embryology of 
Jjimulus and of cave animals, was led to adopt 
Lamarckian views in preference to the theory 
of natural selection, which never seemed to him 
adequate or sufficiently comprehensive to ex- 
plain the origin of variations and the rise of 
new types; and it was he wlio originated the 
term Aeo-Lamarcktstn, “Neo-Laraarckism,” he 
explained, “gathers up and makes use of the 
factors both of the Saint-Hilaire and Lamarck- 
ian schools, as containing the more fundamen- 
tal causes of variation, and adds those of 
geographical isolation or segregation (Wagner 
and Gulick), the effects of gravity, the effects 
.of currents of air and of water, of fixed or 
sedentary as opposed to active modes of life, the 
results of strains and impacts (Ryder, Cope, 
and Osborn), the principle of change of func- 
tion as inducing the formation of new struc- 
tures (Dohrn), the effects of parasitism, com- 
mensalism, and of symbiosis — in short, the 
biological environment; together with geological 
extinction, natural and sexual selection, and 
hybridity.” 

Among American zoologists who have advo- 
cated Lamarckian views are W. H. Dali, J. A. 
Allen, R T. Jackson, C. H. Eigenmann, and 
others , in England, Spencer, Henslow, Cun- 
ningham, Gadow, and others; in France, Giard, 
Perrier, and in Germany and Holland, Haeckel, 
Wagner, Eirner, Stand fuss, Fischer, Plate, 
Pfeffer, O Hertwig, Eme^, Roux, and others- 
Consult A. S. Lamarck, Zoological Philosophy, 
translated and with an introduction by Hugh 
Eaton (New York, 1914), 

NEDLITH'IC MAN (from Gk. pios, neoa, 
new -f hlBos, hthos, stone). The term applied 
by European arcliEcologists to the races in the 
period when the polishing of stone, agriculture, 
pottery, weaving, domestication of animals, and 


the construction of pile dwellings on lakcsides 
in Switzerland, France, Italy, and Ireland, the 
burying of the dead in dolmens, and the rear- 
ing of megalithic monuments, were practiced. 
See Neolithic Pebiod. 

NEOLITHIC PERIOD. The first step 
towards placing prehistoric archajology on a 
scientific basis was taken in Scandinavia 
Thomsen, of Copenhagen, was the first arch®- 
ologist to employ the methods of geology and 
paleontology Seconded by Forchhammer, 
Worsafie, Steenstrup, and Nilsson, he succeeded 
in establishing a relative chronology for pre- 
historic times. His system, based on the de- 
\elopment of liuman industry, was published 
in 1836 and lias served as a foundation for 
all later classification. Thomsen divided pre- 
historic times into the ages of Stone, Bronze, 
and Iron. His system, applied to the collec- 
tions of the Copenhagen Museum, was imme- 
diately accepted throughout Scandinavia and 
later by the entire cnilized woild In time 
the three ages were subdivided into periods and 
(‘pochs The discoveries in valley deposits and 
caves of industrial remains older than any 
known in Denmark led to a subdivision of the 
Stone age. That portion of the Stone age cor- 
responding roughly in time to thi* geologic 
past or Pleistocene was called the paleolithic 
period (qv), and that portion dating from 
the geologic present was called the neohth'io 
period These terms were first employed by 
Sir John Lubbock They are preferable to 
the terms “age of chipped stone” and “age of 
polished stone.” Many of the stone implements 
belonging to the neolithic period were never 
polished. On the other hand, although the 
polishing of stone was newer resorted to as 
a shaping process during the paleolithic period, 
stones polislied by use, such as grinding and 
polishing stones, do occur 

The dividing line between neolithic and 
paleolithic was quite naturally placed where 
the break seemed greatest. In any succession 
of cultures certain elements are carried to the 
succeeding phase, while certain elements are 
lost The life of some industrial types is 
short, while that of others is long The ap- 
parent failure of the neolithic to inherit largely 
from the paleolithic led for a while to the 
quite general belief in a hiatus between the 
two periods of the Stone age, a belief that at 
first seemed to be supported not only by a 
cultural gap, but by geologic and faunal changes 
as well The ice sheet of the last (Wilrm) 
glacial epoch was followed m its retreat to the 
north by cold-loving animals, such as the mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros, and the rein- 
deer, Cave art, inseparably linked with these 
forms, likewise disappeared. The stag super- 
seded the reindeer These changes, however, 
took place before the close, rather than at the 
close, of the paleolithic period The Azilian 
epoch is, properly speaking, the closing phase 
of the paleolithic, yet it has tended almost to 
bridge the gap between the latter and the 
neolithic period, so that the hiatus is evidently 
more apparent than real. 

An important discovery bearing on the tran- 
sition was recentlv made by G. P. L. Sarauw 
on the island of Zeeland, Denmark. The sta- 
tion is in the Maglemose (great peat bog). 
TTiis was apparently a lake station, and. since 
there are no remains of piles, the dwellings 
are supposed to have been on rafts. The cul- 
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tural remains are suggestive of the Azilian. 
There are no pottery and no polished flint im- 
plements, likewise no domestic animals with 
the exception of the dog According to Sarauw 
(and Brdgger agrees with him), the Maglemose 
culture belongs to about the middle of the An- 
cylu8* period, when the land, somewhat higher 
than at present, was covered by pine forests 
{Pinu8 sylvestrw) and the Baltic was a fresh- 
water lake. The Maglemose, then, is the oldest 
known culture in Denmark It is also found 
in regions of northern Germany and southern 
Sweden. 

A change of land level and climate brought 
on a new epoch, that of the shell heaps. The 
southern Baltic area sank, converting the great 
Baltic lake into a sea once more The oak tree 
supplanted the pine As the temperature rose 
and the sea became more salt, th(‘ oyster and 
Littorina httorta took the place of Ancylus 
The presence of Tapes decussafus in tlie waters 
of western Sweden, Denmaik, and southern Nor- 
way indicates that the climate of that region 
during the hittorina or shell-heap epoch was 
even milder than at present 

The shells of oyster, Cardxnum edulc, Mytilua 
eduhSj Littonna, and Tapes make up the great 
mass of the shell-heap deposits, which often 
attain large dimensions Shcdlfish thus formed 
the chief nourishment of the people of that 
time; for, if not the dwelling sites, the shell 
heaps were at least the great outdoor restau- 
rants of the masses Mingled with the shells 
are fish bones and the broken bones of water 
birds. Less plentiful are the bones of mam- 
mals The elk, common in the Maglemose 
epoch, has almost disappeared The dog is the 
only domesticated animal Associated with 
shells and bones are hearthstones, rude chipped- 
flint implements, bone and horn tools, and 
potsherds. Among the flint implements the 
two most characteristic are tht* pick and the 
paring knife (See Kitchen Midden ) Before 
the close of the shell-heap epoch the land began 
to rise and the movement continued till the 
early Middle Ages. 

Outside of southern Scandinavia shell heaps 
are comparatively rare in Europe, but a culture 
supposed to be synchronous is found in western 
Europe, particularly in northern France It has 
received the name Campignian, from the station 
of Campigny in the commune of Blangy-sur- 
Bresle ( Seine-Tntoieure) At Campigny are 
numerous cabin sites, one of which was care- 
fully excavated by Salmon, D’Ault du Mesnil, 
and Capitan It proved to be a pit sunk in 
the gravel bed. At the bottom of the pit was 
a black mass of charcoal and ashes, with nu- 
merous flint implements; also the bones of Bos, 
the stag, and the horse An analysis of the 
charcoal proved the presence of the oak Above 
the black hearth deposit was a filling of yellow 
sandy clay, with nodules of clay and industrial 
remains similar to those of the layer beneath. 
These two deposits are of Campignian age. 
While the scrapers, perforators, and gravers 
are suggestive of the upper paleolithic, the two 
new and dominant forms are the pick and 
paring knife, so characteristic of the shell- 
heap industry. The presence of potsherds and 
the absence of polished flint implements are no- 
table features of the Campignian culture. In 
the vegetal earth that formed a surface covering 
over the pit were found polished and other flint 

* Ancylus fluviatths, a small mollusk that lived m the 
Baltic fresh-water lake 
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implements Practically the same stage of cul- 
ture is to be found at the great camp of Catc- 
noy, near Clermont (Oise). While the super- 
ficial layer contained polished flint implements 
and remains of the Bronze age and Roman 
times, the industry found at a depth of 30 
centimeters and more was confined to forms that 
first appeared in the paleolithic, and the pick 
and paring knife (the two new types), as well 
as pottery The same phenomenon is repeated 
at many village sites ot western Europe, Italy, 
and even as far east as Russia If, then, the 
Azilian and Maglemose cultures represent the 
last term in the paleolithic series, the Campig- 
nian and the epoch of the shell heaps represent 
the initial term of the neolithic gurries. 

Chronologic Subdivisions. Arclieeologists of 
the North took the lead in establishing a defi- 
nite chronology for prehistoric times, since 
Thomsen’s time they have kept pace Avith the 
general progress made, especially in the domain 
of the neolithic and subsequent periods. 
Stratigraphy is the potent guide to a chronology 
of the paleolithic period In the neolithic, on 
the contrary, stratigraphy is for tlie most part 
lacking Recourse is thus had to the typologic 
method, with results that do not always carry 
universal conviction There is thus as yet no 
unified neolithic school of thought and practice. 
In Denmark Worsase early recognized two neo- 
lithic epochs His successor, Sophus Miiller, 
has gone further by subdividing the second of 
Worsase’s epochs Mullei’s system comprises (1) 
epoch of the shell heaps, (2) epoch if the 
pointed poll'd and the flat-poled axe, and (3) 
epoch of the dolmens. (See Megalithic Monu- 
ments ) The latter epoch is subdivided into 
thiee successive' stages that of the (a) simple 
dolmens, (6) many-chambered (giant) dolmens, 
and (c) stone cists and individual graves. The 
pointed-poled and the flat-poled axes of the in- 
termediate epoch are apparently derived from 
the Campignian pick and paring knife of the 
shell-heap period. Beginning with the second 
ejioch, one begins to find polished flint imple- 
ments. 

During the closing stage of the third epoch, 
burials were in cists, the walls and coverings of 
which are comparatively thin flat stones split 
for the purpose, 'i’hey were small and covered 
by insignificant mounds that were never marked 
by stone inclosures. A cist contains from 1 to 
11 skeletons. Closely related to the stone cists 
and belonging to the very close of the Stone 
age are the individual graves These are even 
less conspicuous than the cists, and, as their 
name suggests, never contain more than one 
skeleton, which rests on a floor of loam or stone, 
is surrounded by a number of stones, and is sim- 
ply covered with earth Such burials are in or 
under low flat mounds. 

The characteristic implement of the third 
period is the thick-poled axe, which is especially 
abundant in the small and giant dolmens. A 
large dolmen will contain 20 or 30 axes and 
chisels and as many arrowheads Pottery and 
objects of bone and horn also abound The 
perforated battle axe, pecked and ground' into 
shape, is the usual accompaniment of the stone 
cists and individual graves. Spearheads and 
poniards are abundant They are always of flint 
and belong to a limited number of well-defined 
types. The hilt or shaft end varies so that one 
cannot always distinguish between the spear and 
the poniard. Those with beautifully chipped 
handles were without doubt poniards. These 
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are eo numeroua that it must have been the cus^ Inhumation was the dominant mode of dis- 


tom to carry one always in the belt. 

It is worth while to trace the evolution of the 
poniard during the third epoch. In the oldest 
type there is practically no differentiation be- 
tween blade and hilt, both are very thin. The 
margins curve with perfect regularity from the 
point to the end of the handle. The chipping 
is done with admirable regularity, often appear- 
ing as oblique parallel grooves. In the second 
stage of development the hilt becomes more and 
more differentiated from the blade, and is 
thicker. These two types are found in the dol- 
mens. In the stone cists one finds the third 
type. The hilt has become quadrangular in sec- 
tion; its breadth is about the same at all points, 
and the corners are carefully chipped. With the 
fourth type, also found in the cist graves, the 
hilt becomes heavier and widens at the pommel, 
presenting a rhomboidal cross section. 

The foregoing classification is practically the 
same as that worked out by Montehus of Stock- 
holm and, broadly speaking, applies also to 
northern Germany In Switzerland the problem 
is different, and yet even there both Ileierli and 
Gross make a triple division of the neolithic 
period, the last witnessing the introduction of 
objects made of copper and hence marking the 
transition to the age of metals The three di- 
visions are based principally on the finds made 
at three lake dwellings. These in the order of 
age are. Sehafis, near Neuville, Moosseedorf, at 
Munchenbuchsee , and Vinelz, in the Lake of 
Bienne. 

The stone axes of the oldest epoch are small, 
rude, and made of local material. The pottery 
is crude and undecorated Woven fabrics are 
found. Wild animals were used for food in 
greater quantities than domestic animals With 
the second epoch the lithic culture is influenced 
by the importation of nephrites. Stone imple- 
ments are finely polished and often perforated. 
There is an improvement in the potter’s art, 
many of the vessels being ornamented in a sim- 
ple but effective manner. Wild and domestic 
animals were about equally employed for food. 
The population was in a large measure brachyce- 
phalic. The characteristic features of the tliird 
epoch are the string ornament in pottery, the 
increasing presence of domestic animals, and the 
appearance of copper. 

It will thus be seen that, if much still remains 
to be done in the way of relative chronology, one 
is safe in assuming that there were three more 
or less distinct phases of the neolithic period — 
an initial stage, marked by the complete absence 
of polished flint implements and the appearance 
of pottery represented by the kitchen middens 
and the so-called Campignian culture, a middle 
stage, marked by the introduction of polished 
flint tools and weapons; and a closing phase, 
characterized by the occasional appearance of 
copper objects 

It would be difficult to apply anything like an 
exact time scale to the neolithic period. If 
there was no hiatus, then the neolithic begins 
where the paleolithic left off, say from 10,000 
to 20,000 years ago. A very moderate estimate 
would place the beginning of the kitehen-midden 
or Campignian epoch at ^8000 b.c. and the middle 
epoch at; 6000 to 2500 B.c. It should be recalled 
that the neolithic period persisted longer in the 
north than in the south of Europe and Egypt. 
The figures mentioned are intended to be valid 
only for central Europe. 


posing of the dead) but incineration was also 
practiced to some extent in certain parts of Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland. Neolithic sepul- 
tures belong to five classes: (1) simple burial in 
the earth without protective envelope of an en- 
during nature, (2) burial in natural caverns 
or shelters, (3) in dolmens, (4) in artificial 
caves, and (5) in stone cists. 

Neolithic Contributions to Civilization. 
European neolithic culture is the resultant of 
a gradual regional evolution regulated in a 
measure by forces from without. An analysis of 
all the elements is impossible in the present state 
of our knowledge. This much we know, that 
there was a swing of the culture pendulum to- 
wards more serviceable, if less artistic, lines of 
activity. Magic finally faih'd to give to an in- 
creasing hunter (paleolithic) population a regu- 
lar and adequate food supply. Neolithic man 
solved the problem by the domestication of both 
animals and plants, thus registering one of man’s 
greatest conquests over nature. The clog was 
the first animal to he domesticated, after that 
came the horse, ox, sheep, goat, and pig. Among 
cereals, wheat was the most common, barley, 
oats, and rye were also cultivated. Flax w^as the 
principal textile plant. It is probable that the 
grape was also cultivated. Other fruits as w^ell 
as nuts appreciably augmented the neolithic 
food supply Thanks to the habit of living in 
pile dwellings, such delicate products as woven 
fabrics, cereals, and fruits have been preserved 
to our day. 

Of prime importance was the potter’s art, 
which appeared at the beginning of the neolithic 
and which ever since has contributed so much 
to human comfort and well-being, aside from 
its purely artistic possibilities. The potter’s 
wheel was unknown and the firing was done in 
the open Neolithic pottery is divisible into 
three great groups based on form and decoration. 
To the first group the Germans have given the 
name Schnurkeramik, beciause the ornamentation 
consists of string imprints The geographic dis- 
tribution of the Schnurkeramik embraces central 
and eastern Euiope Ihe second or calicifoim 
group was at one time combined with the first, 
but it differs not only in form and ornament 
but also ill respect to geographic distribution. 
The decoration on caliciform vases consists of 
horizontal zones that cover the whole surface of 
the vessel instead of being confined to the upper 
third. This group is found widespread in south- 
western Europe (Italy, Sardinia, Sicily, France, 
Spain, and Portugal), also the British Isles, 
Holland, Denmark, parts of Germany, and Aus- 
tria. The third group, or Bandkeramik, is dec- 
orated by bands consisting of continuous incised 
or punctate lines disposed in chevrons, undula- 
tions, spirals, and otherwise It is spread over 
even a vaster territory than the two preceding 
groups, since it occurs throughout practically 
the whole of Europe with the possible exception 
of the British Isles. 

Neolithic constructive ability is seen not only 
in the megalithic monuments and pile dwellings 
but also in the numerous fortified camps. A 
good example is the Camp de Chassey (Saone- 
et-Loire), on the summit of a narrow rock pro- 
montory, whose escarpments not only protect 
but command in all directions. At each ex- 
tremity are formidable earthworks, that even 
yet reaqh a maximum outside height of 14 
meters. 
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Concerted activity and commerce on a consid- 
erable scale are indicated by great workshops 
suitably located for the fabrication of flint im- 
plements. One of the greatest worksliops is that 
at Grand Pressigny (Indre-et-Loire), which ex- 
tends over a zone 12 kilometers in length. The 
wide distribution of the Grand Pressigny prod- 
uct through commerce is easily traceable on ac- 
count of the peculiar beeswax color of the flint. 
M. de Saint-Venant in a special study has traced 
the dissemination of these flints over a large 
area, including Brittany, northern France, west- 
ern Switzerland, and even into Belgium, where 
local flint of another variety is by no means 
rare. 

Only in the neolithic period did man first 
begin to realize that the earth and the fullness 
thereof was his. He regulated the food supply 
by domesticating animals and plants. The 
ceramic and textile arts were made to minister 
to his comfort. In the matter of tools and 
weapons his choice of materials was still limited 
to stone, wood, bone, and hoin. Flint was his 
chief reliance, and this he had learned not only 
to chip with much dexterity but also to polish. 
He also observed that dry, weathered-surface 
flints were more difficult to manipulate than 
those xn axtu As a result the mining for flint 
became an important industry. The mining was 
done not only by open cast but also by shafts and 
galleries At the well-known neolithic flint 
mines of Spiennea, near Mons, Belgium, discovered 
in 1866, two methods of mining were employed: 
galleries were driven in from the valley slope 
and shafts were sunk from the surface of the 
plateau above Here the mining operations oc- 
cur over an area of 60 acres, some of the shafts 
being sunk through flint veins of poor quality 
to a depth of 10 meters lief ore reaching the kind 
of flint desired At the bottoms of the shafts are 
chambers of considerable size from which gal- 
leries radiate in various directions After ex- 
tracting the flint the galleries were filled with 
rubble as a precautionary measure. At Obourg, 
Belgium, the open-cast system was employed. 
This 18 thought to antedate mining by shafts 
and galleries. Some of tlie trenches at Obourg 
reached a depth of 4 meters. Here the skeleton, 
of a miner with his tools was recently un- 
earthed. He had evidently been accidentally 
buried while engaged in driving a crosscut be- 
tween two trenches. 

The mining tools were picks of staghorn and 
flint. The scapula of Bos longxfrom was also 
employed, probably as a shovel Much workshop 
debris is found about the shafts of flint mines. 
The great flint mines of Grimes’ Graves and 
Cissbury in England are well known. Flint- 
mining operations are traceable all the way from 
Norfolk to Sicily. With the introduction of 
metals, the mining of flint for implements^ gradu- 
ally fell into disuse. It persists, however, even 
to-day at Brandon (Suffolk), where the product 
is converted into gun flints Since the introduc- 
tion of the automobile the exploitation of flints 
for road met#,l is no longer so popular as it once 
was. Thus it is that new inventions and the 
discovery of utilizable elements hitherto unknown 
have ever been powerful factors in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

Neolithic Baces. The principal European 
races of the present time are : ( 1 ) the Northern 
blond dolichocephalic race; (2) Mediterranean, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed, dolichocephalic; and (3) 
Alpine brachyoephalic race. Skulls representing 


these three types are found in neolithic |fravef 
and in approximately the same geographic dis- 
tribution Of the dolichocephalic races one has 
a high forehead and long face, the other a low 
forehead and a broad tace. 

Remains of a pygmy race dating from the be- 
ginning of the neolithic and even earlier have 
been encountered in central Europe, especially 
in Switzerland, parts of Germany, and France. 
The pygmy skeletons are always associated with 
those of normal size in the same graves and 
cemeteries. 

The elements that go to make up the neolithic 
population of Europe are not forei^ to those 
seen in the last paleolithic races. To a certain 
extent, therefore, somatology is not inconsistent 
with archspology. Both seem to point to a 
gradual diffusion of new blood and new ideas 
rather than to changes due to invading and con- 
quering hosts. Combined cultural, physical, hnd 
linguistic studies may yet succeed in throwing 
new and much-needed light on the nature and 
number of the elements that entered into the 
make-up of the European neolithic population. 
See Bronze Age, Europe, Peoples of; Man, 
Science of, Ancxent Types. 
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NE^'ON (Gk. viovf neut. sing, of v4os^ neos^ 
new). A gaseous element obtained from the 
atmosphere by Ramsay and Ti avers in 1898. 
It resembles helium and the other members of 
its group in being chemically inert, no compound 
of helium with any other element lieing known. 
Neon is separated from the air in the same way 
as krypton Neon (symbol, Ne; atomic weight, 
20.2) 18 a colorless and odorless gas which can 
only be liquefied below ■— 210° C Us molecules, 
like those of argon, helium, and the other rare 
gases of the atmosphere, are made up of single 
atoms. One million volumes of air have been 
shown to contain about 15 volumes of neon, 

NE'OPHYTE (Fr neophyte, from Lat. weo- 
phytuSy from Gk. vt6<f>vro%y from v4oty neos, new 
-4“ 0 vt6s, phyios, grown, from <f>v€iv, phyein, to 
grow). The name given in early ecclesiastical 
language to persons recently converted to Chris- 
tianity The word is used m this sense in 1 
Tim. iii. 6, and is explained by St. Gregory the 
Great as an allusion to “their being newly 
planted in the faith ” It differed from catechu- 
men (see Catechumens), in supposing the per- 
son to have not only embraced the doctrines of 
the Church, but also to have received baptism. 
The passage referred to directs Timothy not ip 
promote a neophyte to the episcopate; and this 
prohibition was generally maintained, although 
occasionally disregarded in extraordinary oir- 
cumstances, such as those of 8t. Ambrose (q.v.). 
In the modern Roman Catholic church the aamtt 
discipline is observed, and extends to persons 
converted not alone from heathenism, but from 
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any sect of Christians separated from the com- 
munion of Rome The time, however, is left to 
be determined by circumstances. 

NEO-PLA'TONISM. The name applied to 
the teachings, primarily of the Graeco-Alex- 
andrian school of philosophy, and later of a 
number of Italian humanists, as well as some 
Englishmen. The extension of the Roman Em- 
pire and the growing intercourse between differ- 
ent parts of the world gave rise to an eclectic 
tendency which combined features of various 
systems. The process of amalgamation showed 
itself most prominently at Alexandria, whose 
central position made it a meeting place for the 
chief religions and philosophies of the ancient 
world. Such a philosophy, therefore, as that 
promulgated by the Neo-Platonists, combining 
the peculiar mental characteristics of the East 
and the West, naturally originated there, though 
it soon ceased to have any local coiin(*ction. 
The term Neo-Platonism is sometimes loosely 
used to signify the whole new intellectual move- 
ment proceeding from Alexandria, and attempts 
have beon made to include among its exponents 
some of the Christian Fathers, such as Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen , but the name is more 
roperly applu'd to the school of Ammonius 
accas (qv. ) and his followers Plotinus 
(q.v.), a pupil of Ammonius, was its most 
important champion Porphyrius, lamblichus, 
and Proclus ( qq v ) represent a continuous de- 
cline in philosophic interest and a greater and 
greater tendency to wild and fantastic religious 
syncretism. In common with Neo-Pythagorean- 
ism and the .hidapo-Alexandrian philosophy rep- 
resented by Philo, the t(‘aching of this scliool is 
characterired by an opposition of the divine and 
the earthly, an abstract conception of God which 
excludes all knowledge of the divine essence, a 
contempt for the world of sense which rests on 
the Platonic doctrines of matter and of the 
descent of souls into bodies, the supposition of 
mediating forms which carry over the divine 
operations into the world of phenomena, the 
demand for an ascetic liberation from a life of 
sense, and a faith in a higher revelation ob- 
tained in ecstasy The basis of the divine 
nature for this philosophy is unity, the one, 
from this as the primordial source of all things 
emanates pure intelligence, and from this, in 
turn, emanates the soul of the world, whose 
creative activity produces other lesser souls, of 
men and animals. The doctrine of the divine 
immanence in this amma mundi was one of the 
most marked points in later Neo-Platonism, and 
led very close to pantheism. One of the last 
Neo-Platonists of antiquity was Boethius (q.v ), 
who by his continued popularity became the 
moat influential medium for the transmission, 
during the early Middle Ages, of Greek philos- 
ophy to western Europe 

The fifteenth century witnessed a strong re- 
vival of interest in these speculations. Nikolas of 
Cusa (see Cuba) and otner mystics sought to 
overcome the doubt arising from the inadequacy 
of human conceptions by the thexiry of man’s 
immediate knowledge or intuition of God — a 
theory distinctly akin to the Neo-Platonic doc- 
trine that the soul in a state of ecstasy has the 
power to transcend all finite limitations The 
Italian humanists, in their reaction against the 
previously dominant Aristotelianisra, paid great 
devotion to anything that seemed to derive 
from Plato. Marsiho Ficino, especially, by his 
translations of Plotinus, Porphyrius, and lam- 


blichus, contributed to the spread of these doc- 
trines. The Cambridge Platonists (q.v ) were 
not without their affinities to the Alexandrian 
teaching, and Wordsworth's prevalent idea of 
the existence of a soul in nature which holds 
converse with the soul of man might be traced 
to the same source. 

Bibliography, dules Simon, UEcole d\ilex' 
andrie (Pans, 1843-45) , Heinrich Kellner, 
Hellems-mus und Christenthum (Cologne, 1865) ; 
Franz Hipler, Neupidtomsche Studten (Vienna, 
1868) , Charles Bigg, Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria (Oxford, 1886), id, N eo-Platonism 
(ib., 1896) ; Thomas Whittaker, Neo-Platonists : 
A Study in the History of Hellenism (Cam- 
bridge, 1901 ) , Charles Elsee, Neoplatonism in 
Relation to Chmsticmity (ib, 1908); C. J. 
Whitby, The Wisdom of Plotinus: A Metaphysi- 
eal Study (London, 1909) , F. W. Bussell, Veo- 
platomsm and Christianity (New York, 1911); 
also the histones of philosophy by Thilly, 
Ueberweg-IIeinze, and Windclband. See Neo- 
PYI'HAGOKEAMSM 

NE'OPTOL'EMUS (Lat., from Gk Neo7rT6\e- 
/Ltos, Neoptolenios) . The son of Achilles and Dei- 
damia, also called Pyrrhus After the death of 
his father he was taken by Odysseus to d roy, 
whore he was distinguished by his courage, and 
was one of the band wlio entered Troy inclosed 
in the wooden horse. He was the slayer of the 
aged Pritim (Consult Vergil, JEneid, ii, 469- 
558.) He returned with rich spoils to Phthia 
and married Hermione, the daughter of Mene- 
laus According to later legend he brought back 
with him as part of his booty Andromache, the 
wife of Hector, and settled in Epirus {Mneid, 
ni, 293 fl ) , to become there the ancestor of 
the Molossian kings Later he married Her- 
mione when he had gone to Phthia to restore 
Peleus to his throne He was killed at the 
altar at Delphi by Orestes, the former lover 
of Hermione, or by the Delphians. He was 
buried within the piecincts of the temple, where 
he was afterward worshiped as a hero. 

NE'O-PYTHAG'ORE'ANISM. The name of 
one of the two Grieco-Alexandnan schools of 
philosophy, the other school being the Neo- 
Platonic (See Nto-Plaixinism ) Pythagorean- 
ism was revived in the first century B c. by 
P Nigidius Figulus, a Roman pra'tor, but 
Apollonius of q'yana (q.v ) was the most prom- 
inent representative of this attempt to blend 
Pythagorean philosophy with Oriental theos- 
ophy The Neo-Pytnagoreans regarded it as 
the greatest task of the philosopher to purify 
himself from connection with matter by the 
suppression of desire and by the observance of 
certain ceremonial rules which were adopted 
from the earlier Pythagore^an brotherhood. In 
their theoretical system, numbers had symbolic 
significance Consult Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Oriechen, part iii; Die nacharistotelische 
Philosophie (3d ed., Leipzig, 1880-81); Vache- 
rot, Histovre critujue de V4oole d*Alexandrte 
(Paris, 1846-61); also the histories of philos- 
ophy by Ueberweg-Heinze, Winddiband, Erd- 
manuy and Bergmann 

NEO-REALISM. See Realism. 

NEORNITHES, n^-Or'nl-th^z (Neo-Lat nom. 
pi., from Gk v^os, neoSy new -f- hpvi$y orniSy bird ) . 
Modern birds, as distinguished from those of 
Jurassic times, which are called Archomithes. 
They are characterized by fused metacar pals, 
the second finger longest, and the caudal verte- 
brae not more than 13 in number. The group 
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comprises not only existing groups, but all 
fossil birds except Archwopteryw 
NEOSALVABSAN. See Salvabsan. 

NEOSHO, n^-O'shd. A city and the county 
seat of Newton Co., Mo., 19 miles southeast of 
Joplin, on the Kansas City Southern, the Mis- 
souri and Northern Arkansas, and the St. Louis 
and San Francisco railroads (Map: Missouri, 
B 5 ) . It has a public-school library. The United 
States government fish hatchery here includes 
34 ponds, well stocked with various species 
of fish. The city is on the edge of the zinc and 
lead mining district of southwestern Missouri, 
has a canning factory and planing mill, and 
manufactures foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, agricultural and mining implements, flour, 
etc Settled m 1839, Neosho was incorporated 
as a town in 1868, and in 1878 was chartered as 
a city. The water works are owned by the 
municipality. Pop, 1900, 2725, 1910, 3661. 

NEOSHO. A river rising in Morris County, 
east-central Kansas (Map* Kansas, G 6). It 
flows east and then southeast, draining eastern 
and southeastern Kansas, and then southward, 
emptying into the Arkansas River, just below 
Fort Gibson, Okla. It is about 400 miles long, 
and its drainage basin has an area of about 
12,600 square miles The chief towns on its 
banks are Oswego, Burlington, and Emporia. 
Its principal tributary is the Spring River 

NEOTROP'ICAL REGION. in zoogeog- 
raphy, a primary division embracing South 
America and its islands. Central America, and 
the hot lowlands of Mexico and the West In- 
dies. Other names propos(*d for it have been 
Austro-Columbian, Dendrogjea, and Notogapa. 
Its characteristics are more distinctly marked 
than those of some of the other regions, and 
indicate a remote antiquity foi tin* mainland 
areas and a long period of isolation from North 
America It also has some curious resemblances 
to the Australian region, espfcially in the pres- 
ence of marsupials and ratite birds It is natu- 
rally divided into four subregions by physio- 
graphic features. The first, or Brazilian, sub- 
region comprises the great forested equatorial 
area from the Caribbean coast to the pampas of 
southern Brazil. The second, or Chilean, sub- 
region stretches along the Andean plateaus and 
the dry coast strip between the Andes and the 
Pacific, from Peru to about lat. 4® N. The 
third, or Mexican, subregion (qv.) consists of 
Central America and tropical Mexico The 
fourth, or Antillean, subregion embraces all the 
West Indies except Trinidad and Tobago, which 
are continental in their characteristics. The 
region as a whole is characterized by great 
richness of life, as well as by marks of isolation. 
Wallace found that it had eight families of 
mammals absolutely confined to it, including 
the distinct group (Cebida? and Hapalida*) of 
New World monkeys, the bloodsucking bats 
(Phyllostomidse) , the chinchillas, cavies, and 
three other families of rodents. Nearly all the 
edentates of the world are collected here — 
sloths, armadillos, anteaters, and the like. It 
has also many important lesser groups, as the 
llamas, the opossums (save two species), the 
hutias, the solenodons, and many peculiar carni- 
vores. The absence of certain groups is notable; 
it has no civets, no insectivores (save a shrew 
or two from the North), no wild cattle or sheep, 
no ruminants except the llamas and a few deer, 
and no other hoofed mammals except the tapir 
(elsewhere known only in Malaya) and the 


peccary In birds the case is even more extraor- 
dinary. About 26 of its families are not known 
elsewhere, including such large or peculiar 
groups as the plant cutters, manakins, cotinga, 
ant thrushes, tree creepers ( Dendrocolaptidae ) , 
toucans, todies, motmots, curassows, tinamous, 
sun bitterns, and many others, while it pos- 
sesses the great majority of several groups, such 
as the humming birds, only scantily present in 
North America, and not known at all in the 
Old World A similar account might be given 
of regional peculiarities in the departments of 
reptiles, amphibians, fishes, and the many 
branches of invertebrate life. The West Indies, 
as a part of this region, present some extraor- 
dinary peculiarities Though so near to the 
shores of North America, their zodlogical affini- 
ties are distinctly Neotropical, and they present 
curious resemblances to the island fauna of 
Madagascar See America, Fauna; Zodgeo- 
graphical Map under Distribution of Ani- 
mals, and consult the authorities there cited 

NE'OZO'IC (from Gk. vioSf neos, new -f fwij, 
zof'y life) A term introduced by Edward Forbes 
to include all the strata from the 'Prias to the 
moat recent deposits. It has been occasionally 
used as a substitute for Cenozoic (see Cenozoic 
Era) and for the Tertiary system (qv ). 

NEPAL, n^-pftK, or NIPAL. An independent 
state on the ,8outh slope of the Himalaya, 
bordering on British India (Map India, E 3). 
It IS bounded by Tibet on the north, by the 
native State of Sikim and Bengal on the east, 
and by Behar and the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh on the south and west Its area is 
estimated at 54,000 square miles 

The southern portion, known as the terai, is a 
level strip of land, partly covered with forests 
and well cultivated The rest of the country 
belongs to the region of the Himalaya (q.v.) 
and contains some of the highest mountains in 
the world, such as Mount Everest (29,002 feet), 
Kiiichinjunga (28,156 feet), and Dhaulagiri 
(26,826 feet), which are covered with perpetual 
snow. There are a number of minor ranges 
intersecting each other and inclosing numerous 
valleys The country belongs to the basin of 
the Ganges, its chief rivers being the Karnali 
and the Sarda in the west, the Gandak in the 
centre, and the Kosi in the east. The rain 
which occurs under the onblowing monsoons, 
June to October, is not heavy The temperature 
varies considerably in accordance with the con- 
figuration of the surface In the mountainous 
part it IS naturally cold, while in the flat region 
along the south boundary and in some of the 
valleys of the interior it is hot and humid 
between April and June. The average tem- 
perature at Katmandu (over 4300 feet) is 
about 62® F. Deposits of iron, lignite, copper, 
lead, and zinc are found and exploited to some 
extent by the natives. There are also many 
mineral springs and some deposits of gold and 
silver. The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
18 agriculture and grazing; the former, carried 
on in a primitive way, is highly intensive, owing 
to the scarcity of agricultural land. The slopes 
of the hills and ledges even, difficult of access, 
are utilized for agricultural purposes, and the 
methods employed for diverting mountain tor- 
rents for irrigational needs exhibit noticeable 
and varying degrees of ingenuity. See Naipali 
Language. 

The chief crops in the central valleys are sev- 
eral varieties of rice, wheat, pulse, corn, sugar 
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cane, potatoes, and various vegetables. In the 
terai region are cultivated tea, cotton, tobacco, 
etc. Many European fruits are successfully 
cultivated. Famine is unknown, and the people 
in general are prosperous. The chief manufac- 
tures are coarse cotton cloth, paper, brass bells, 
utensils, and ornaments. Excellent pottery is 
produced in some parts of the country, and 
the wonderful wood carving found in the 
temples testifies to the skill of the natives. 
Wood carving, however, as well as artistic work- 
ing in brass, has declined. The commerce of 
Nepal is chiefly with British India and Tibet. 
From British India are imported cotton piece 
goods, cotton yarn, woolen goods, silver, spices, 
salt, brass, copper, sugar, iron, leather goods, 
etc. These are partly reexported to Tibet, winch 
sends in return drugs, shawl wool, coarse woolen 
cloth, salt, paper plant, domestic animals, 
honey, wax, quicksilver, gold, etc. The chief 
exports to British India are rice, oil seeds, 
cattle, tobacco, hides, timber, spices, and ghee. 
The exports to and imports from British India 
amounted in 1912-13 to Rs 45,498,493 and 
Rb. 22,243,544 respectively. Goods are usually 
transported by human carriers or pack animals. 

Nepal is a monarchy. The actual ruler is 
the Prime Minister, who is nominally assisted 
by a council of his own choosing. There are 
civil and criminal courts. I’he savage native 
code has been" humanized by British influence. 
Foreign relations are controlled by the govern- 
ment of India, which is represented at Kat- 
mandu, the capital, by a Resident. The revenue 
of the government is derived chiefly from land 
tax, customs, mines, forests, and monopolies. 
There is an efficient army of about 45,000, 
including 2500 artillery, which can be greatly 
enlarged in ea.se of necessity in view of the fact 
that the Gurkhas (q.v ) are able fighters. 

No reliable figures as to the population of 
Nepal are available Native statistics place it 
at 5,000,000, but these figures are probably 
exaggerated by at least a million The great 
mass of the population of Nepal are by some 
considered to be Mongolic with large infusions 
of Dravidian and Aryan blood, while others 
regard them as a mixed race of Indo-Afglian and 
Mongolic descent. The Gurkhas (qv.), the 
ruling class, are the typical representatives of 
the N^alese; they include the military tribes 
of the Khas, Gurungs, Magars, and Thakurs and 
are descended from aboriginals who intermar- 
ried with Rajput and otlier Hindu refugees 
from the Mohammedan invasion of the twelfth 
century. The Gurkhas are spread throughout 
the country The Newars, who inhabit the val- 
ley of Nepal, constitute the largest division of 
the population. The Bhotias, who dwell in the 
east, include several tiibes of Tibetan stock — 
the Kirantis, the Murmis, and the Limbus 
Other tribes are the Lepchas, the Tharus, and 
the Bokras. The languages spoken in Nepal 
belong to the Tibcto-Himalayan branch of the 
Tibeto-Burman family of the Indo-Chinese lan- 
guages. The lingua franca is Parbatya, i.e., 
hill speech, which resembles Hindi and is 
written in the Nagari character. The religion 
of the ruling dynasty and of the majority of 
the Gurkhas, Tharus, and Boksas, and of a part 
of the Newars, is Hinduism; the other inhab- 
itants profess Buddhism and are accorded com- 
plete religious liberty. The two religions are 
supposed to be about equal numerically. Edu- 
cation is entirely in the hands of the priests. 


and the bulk of the population are illiterate. 
The children of the wealthy classes are sent 
to the educational establishments of British 
India. 

History. Various ruling dynasties from a re- 
mote period are given in the native literature, 
but the first authentic mention of a ruler — An- 
5 uvarma of the Thakuri dynasty — is made by 
Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who 
visited Nepal in the seventh century. In 1.324 
the country was invaded and occupied by Hari- 
sinha-deva. Rajah of Simraungarh. Modern 
history begins m 1768 with its conquest by the 
Gurkhas, who originally were driven from Raj- 
putana by the Mohammedan invasion. Gurkha 
aggressions on Tibetan territory in 1790 led to 
their defeat by China and the limitation of 
their northern boundary In 1814, by way of 
reprisals, the British invaded the country, but 
weie defeated, the following year, however, 
advancing on Katmandu, they obtained favor- 
able conditions of peace and the establishment 
of a British Residency at the capital. By the 
assassination of his uncle in 1845 and by the 
Kot massacre of his opponents in the following 
year, tlung Bahadur, a colonel in the army, 
became l^rmie Minister and nominal ruler. 
Having firmly established himself in power, he 
visited England in 1850, and after his return 
the fruits of his journey were exhibited in the 
wise reforms that he introduced During the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 he rendered valuable 
as8i8tan<3e to the British and was handsomely 
lewarded He died in 1877 and was succeeded 
by his brother, who also resorted to wholesale 
executions to maintain his ascendancy and 
ruled until 1885, when he was murdered at the 
instigation of Bir Shamsher Jang. The latter 
became Pnme Minister and father-in-law, by 
two daughters, of the reigning Maharajah, 
Pirthivi Bir Bikram, who was born in 1875 
and ascended the throne in 1881. The Maha- 
rajah died in 1911 and was succeeded by his 
son, Tribhuhana Bir Bikram. In 1901 Sir 
Chandra Shamsher Jang succeeded Bir Sham- 
sher Jang as Prime Minister. 

Bibliography. B. H. Hodgson, Colonization 
of Ncpaul (Calcutta, 1857) , id., Essays on the 
Language^ Literaturcy and Religion of Nepaul 
and Tibet (London, 1874) ; Daniel Wright 
(ed ), History of NepanZ (Cambridge, 1877); 
H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Hepa/uly Histori- 
cal and Descriptive (ib., 1880) ; Hunter, Im- 
perial Gazetteer of iTidna^ vol. x (ib., 1886) , 
Cecil Bendall, Journal of Literary and Archce- 
ological Research in Nepal (ib., 1886) ; H. 
Ballantine, On Indians Frontier, or Nepal (New 
York, 1896) ; L. A Waddell, Among the Hima- 
layas (London, 1898) , Kurt Boeck, Durch 
Indten ins vcrschlossene Land Nepal (Leipzig, 
1903) , Cecil Bendall, “History of Nepal and 
Surrounding Kingdoms,” in Astatic Society of 
Bengal Journal^ vol. * Ixxii ( n. s., Calcutta, 
1903) , A. H. S Landor, Tibet and Nepal (Lon- 
don, 1906) ; P. Brown, Picturesque Nepal (ib., 
1912) ; I Massieu, Nipal et pays himalayena 
(Pans, 1914). 

NEPALI LANGUAGE. See Naipali Lan- 
guage. 

NEPAUL. See Nepal. 

NEPEN'SIS OOLO'NIA. See Nei>i. 

NEPENTHE, n^-p^n'thfi, or NEPENTHES, 
nfi-p^n'th^z (Gk. nipenthH, from vii-y 

negative prefix -f- nipBos, penthoSy grief). In 
the Odyssey^ iv, 221, an epithet of a drug given 
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to Helen in Egypt, possessing the power to bring Juab Co., Utah, 87 miles south of Salt Lake 

forgetfulness of every pain or grief. Later City, on the San Pedro, Los Angeles, and Salt 

writers identified the drug with opium or some Lake and the San Pete Valley railroads (Map: 
preparation of hemp Utah, C 3). Tt is the distributing point for a 

NEPENTHES. A genus of herbs or half- district interested chiefly in farming, lumbering, 
shrubby plants of the family Nepenthace®. and cattle raising and in the mining of salt and 

The species are natives of swampy ground in gjpsum. The water works and electric-light 

India, Indo-China, Malaysia, Madagascar, etc., plant are owned and operated by the city. Pop., 
and are chiefly remarkable for the leaves of 1900, 2208, 1910, 2759 

some species, which con- NEPH'OSCOPE (from Gk. vi(f> 0 Sf nephos^ 
sist of a dilated foliaceous cloud -f- cKOTtelvj skopeiUy to view). An instru- 
petiole, prolonged beyond ment used by meteorologists for observing the 
its foliaceous part, as if clouds, and especially for determining the 
it were the prolongation of amount and diiection of the horizontal com- 
the midrib of a leaf, and ponent of the apparent motion of a cloud The 
terminating in a pitcher modern nephoacope is the development of an 
(ascidium), from which idea embodied by Aim^ in 1846 in his so-called 
the name “pitcher plant’' reflecting anemometer, and in its best form it 
has been derived The has a wide range of usefulness The simplest 
pitcher is terminated by a form is merely a horizontal mirror having a cir- 
lid, which is regarded as cular graduated edge The observer brings one 
the true blade of the leaf eye to such a position that the reflected image 

The fluid found in these of the cloud is seen to pass from the centre of 

pitchers is a secretion of the mirror to the circumference, and he merely 
the plant itself Insects records the direction in which the image appears 
often enter the pitcher to pass off The Marvin nephoscope, an instru- 
^ investi- ment of high precision, is used by the United 

gations of Vines, are dis- States Weather Bureau observers, and has been 
solved by a ferment secreted by the leaves and extensively employed in cloud observations A 
absorbed, so that the nepenthes rank among form of nephoscope for use on vessels at sea 
insectivorous plants Many of the species are was devised by Professor Finemann and used by 
epiphytes, being attached to trees and other him about 1888. About the same time Professor 
plants, and are rather commonly grown in hot- Abbe devised his marine nephoscope and a 
houses for their strange leaves The name method of using it for determining absolute alti- 
“pitcher plant” is applied to many other plants, tudes and movements of clouds at sea It con- 

as Sarracema spp., Artscema trxphyllumy etc. gists essentially of a light bronze circle fitting 

NEPH'ELITE (from Gk. nephele, rather loosely on top of the ordinary ship’s com- 

cloud) A mineral sodium-alunimium silicate pass, it therefore replaces the nearly horizontal 
that crystallizes in the hexagonal system, has a circle of the apparatus ordinarily used by the 
vitreous or greasy lustre, and is generally color- navigator to sight upon the sun when measuring 
less or light yellow, though sometimes when azimuths The bronze circle is graduated, and 
found massive it is green or red Tt occurs in at its zero point carries a hinge and an adjust- 
both ancient and modern volcanic rocks and in able arm having at its end a knob which serves 
crystalline rocks, such as syenite It is found to define the line of sight The circle also carries 
in the lavas of the volcanoes of Italy, also in a glass mirror from which the quicksilvei back- 
Bohi'inia, France, Brazil, and Canada ; in the ing has lx?en rc^moved, leaving a transparent 
United States the massive and crystallized circle, through which the graduation of the corn- 
varieties are found in Maine, New Jersey, the pass needle can be read As this marine nepho- 
Ozark Mountains (Arkansas), and Montana scope enables one to locate a storm centre by 
NEPHELITE, or NEPH'ELENE, SY'E- the motions of the lower clouds better than can 
NITE, Laurmgite. An igneous rock of granitic be done by the wind, and as it gives the direction 
texture, of which the essential mineral constit- of the pennant at masthead much more accurately 
uents are nephelene and alkali feldspar Nephe- than it can be observed bv the unaided eye, it 
lene syenites usually contain also an alkaline is strongly recommended for use? by navigators 
variety of pyroxene (acmite or aegirine) and at sea. To ordinary meteorological obsi^rvers 
frequently also nosean or haiiyiie, sodalite, spbene, it has the special advantage of being the only 
and peculiar varieties of niica (lepidomolanc) instrument by means of which observers at sea 
and garnet (melanite) These minerals are so can easily determine the absolute altitude and 
generally found together, and so rarely occur movements of clouds 

except when in association with nephelene or In 1897 Louis Besson of Pans devised the 
the allied mineral leucite, that the nephelene nephoscope now generally known by his name, 
syenites and a few rare families of rocks (leucite also sometimes called a cloud rake from its gen- 
syenites, theralites) are quite marked in their eral resemblance to that garden implement, 
peculiarities Nephelene syenites are very rich Besson’s device consists essentially of a hori- 
in the alkalies and alumina. They are quite zontal rod provided with seven short upright 
subject to alteration by weathering processes points or teeth, three on each side of, and evenly 
They occur in rather small bodies as a rule and spaced from, the middle tooth, which is in the 
are not so common as the ordinary class of axis of a vertical staff rigidly attached to the 
syenites ( See Syenite ) There are outcrops horizontal rod at its middle, 
at Litchfield, Me.; Salem, Mass.; Beemerville, To observe cloud direction and velocity with 
N. J , Magnet Cove, Ark.; and in other places this nephoscope (it is of course not a portable 
in the United States and in Canada. device), the observer takes position so that a 

NEPHEOilUM. A genus of plants. See selected cloud point falls immediately behind 
Litcht the central or axial tooth of the rake. Remain- 

NEPHI, ng'fi. A city and the county seat of ing in this position, he then turns the rake until 
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the line of teeth is in perspective agreement 
with the path of the moving cloud point ob- 
served When thus adjusted, the direction of 
the assumed horizontal cloud path may be read 
off directly by the appropriate indicator on a 
graduated disk. The velocity of the cloud is 
determined by observing the time interval elaps- 
ing between the moment when it was on the 
middle tooth and the time at which it reached 
any other given tooth. Appropriate formulas, 
examples, and certain interesting problems which 
the use of this nephoscope developed will be 
found in the Meteorologvache Zeitschriftf Sep- 
tember, 1903, pp. 404 ff. 

Bibliography. A full account of various 
forms of nephoscopes is given in Cleveland 
Abbe, Treatise on Meteorological Apparatus and 
Methods (Washington, 1888), published as part 
ii of the Annual Report, Chief Signal Officer 
for 1887 The Marvin nephoscope is described 
in the Monthly Weather Remew, vol. xxiv 
(Washington, 1896), and also in separate 
pamphlets. The description of Abbe’s marine 
nephoscope was first published in 1893 in the 
Report of the International Meteorological Con- 
gress held in Chicago {Weather Bureau Bulletin 
No. 2). A general description of work done 
with it 18 contained in the American Meteoro- 
logical Journal for Octolier, 1891. 

BTEPHBEC'TOMY (from Gk. P€4>p6s, neph- 
ros, kidney -f iKTopnif, ektome, excision, from c/c, 
ek TOfiii, tome, a cutting, from r^yveiv, tern- 
nein, to cut ) . The total removal of a kidney in 
rare cases of acute or chronic infection, either 
because the kidney is useless or because it is a 
source of infection owing to abscesses in its sul)- 
stance. Other conditions demanding removal are 
congenital malformation, hydronephrosis (de- 
struction of the kidney from blocking of the 
ureter), and tumors. A kidney may be ap- 
proached through an abdominal incision, but 
an oblique extraperitoneal lumbar incision is the 
route generally preferred. Cutting through the 
lumbar muscles obliquely, beginning an inch 
below the twelfth nb, making his incision 
downward and forward, the surgeon reaches 
the kidney. Blunt dissection frees it from its 
site and divests it of its capsule. Its pedicle 
18 then tied, and it is separated and removed. 
Shock, severe hemorrhage, suppression of urine, 
peritonitis, or injury of neighboring structures 
may be unavoidable and add considerably to the 
risk of the operation. Consult Kelly and Burn- 
ham, Diseases of the Kidneys, Uretei^s, and Blad- 
der (New York, 1914). 

NEPH^BITE (from Gk. v€(pp6s, nephros, kid- 
ney). A variety of amphilnde that varies from 
white to dark green in color, according to the 
amount of ferrous oxide that it contains. It is 
known chiefly through the carved ornaments and 
utensils that are found among the remains of 
primitive man in various parts of the world, 
especially in China and Mexico, and knowm un- 
der the collective name of jade ( q v. ) . Many 
imaginary virtues were ascribed to it, and it 
was especially sought after as a cure for epilepsy 
and diseases of the kidneys. 

NBPtitBI'TIS. See Height's Disease; Cib- 

RHOSIS. 

lirEPHBOT'OMY (frpm Gk. pe^pds, nephros, 
kidney + ropi, tom^, a cutting). The operation 
of cutting open a kidney for the purpose of re- 
moving a stone (nephrolithotomy) or evacuat- 
ing pus. An incision is made m the lumbar 
region, obliquely, from the outer border of the 


sacrolumbalis muscle, an inch below the twelfth 
rib, parallel to the rib and forward and down- 
"ward. The organ being grasped and drawn into 
the wound, the surgeon bisects it through its 
convex edge, removes the calculi, or evacuates 
the pus. The viscus is sutured and replaced 
when uninfected, as after the removal of a stone ; 
when an abscess is present, the cavity must be 
drained. Consult Warren-Gould, International 
Text-Book of Surgery (Philadelphia and Lon- 
don, 1902) 

NEPH'THYS (Lat, from Gk. mc^Ovs, Neph- 
thus, Egypt. ?^ebt-hat). An Egyptian goddess, 
the daughter of Sob and Nflt, and the sister and 
wife of Set (q.v.). By her brother Osiris, or 
Set, she was the mother of Anubis (q.v.). 
Though in tlie earliest period she was regarded 
as a female counterpart of Set and always asso- 
ciated with him, still in the legend slie joins 
with her sister Isis, in mourning over and guard- 
ing the body of Osins, and therefore in funerary 
scenes the two goddesses are often depicted pro- 
tecting the mummy of the deceased The lamen- 
tations of Isis and Nephthys over the body of 
Osiris form the subject of a poem of which sev- 
eral copies have been preserved. Neplithys is 
usually represented as a woman wearing upon 
her head the ideogram of her name As a 
protector of the dead from twil influences she 
was worshiped throughout Egypt Consult- 
Horrack, Lamentatwns deists et da Nephthys 
(Paris, 1866) , Alfred Wiedemann, Religion of 
the Ancient Egyptians (Eng. trans., New York, 
1897) , E A. T. Wallis Budge, The Cods of the 
Egyptians, vol 11 (London, 1904). 

NEPI, na'pO. An episcopal city in the Piov- 
inee of Home, Italy, 17 miles southeast of 
Viterbo. It is the Etruscan Nepete and the 
Roman Colonia Nepensis. Tlie town is encircled 
by its ancient walls and towers and lias a Ro- 
man aqueduct, an eleventh-century cathedral, a 
ruined castle, built for Pope Alexander VI and 
used as the residence of Lucretia Borgia in 
1500, also a handsome Renaissanee municipal 
palace Pop, 1901, 3036, 1911, 3063 

NEP'IGON, Lake. A lake of Canada. See 
Nipigon. Lake. 

NEP'ISSING, Lake A lake of Canada. See 
Nipissing, Lake 

NEPOMXIK, nr/p6-muk, John of. See John 
Nepomuk Salvator. 

NE'POS, Cornelius. A Roman historian. 
The place and precise timi* of his birth are un- 
known He was the friend of Cicero and 
Catullus The only woik of his which has sur- 
vived is a series of 25 biogiaphies, generally 
brief, of warriors and statesmen, mostly Greeks; 
this senes is part of a work in 16 books, 
De Viris Illustrihus These biographies are dis- 
tinguished by the simplicity and purity of their 
Latinity, the concisimess of their style, and 
their admirable delineation of character; but 
sufficient care has not been exercised in the ex- 
amination of authorities, nor is the relative im- 
portance of things duly regarded. But in many 
matters they supplement, in important ways, 
other sources of information. Until the middle 
of the sixteenth century these biographies, on 
the strength of the titles given in the various 
manuscripts, were generally ascribed to ^milius 
Probus, a writer who lived in the latter part of 
the fourth century, but in 1569 an edition was 
put out by the famous Dionysius Lambinus, 
who pronounced the so-called Lives of ^milius 
Probus to be in reality the lost work of Cornelius 
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Nepos, De Viris Illustrihus. This view is now 
generally accepted. The mistaken ascription to 
Probus arose from the presence in the manu- 
scripts, after the “Vita Hannibalis,” of a dedi- 
catory epigram, by Probus, to Theodosius. There 
are many editions, among which may be men- 
tioned those of Van Staveren (Leyden, 1773), of 
Tzschucke ( Gdttingeii, 1804), of Fleckeisen 
(Leipzig, 1884), of Nipperdey (10th ed , ib , 
1896), of Rolfe (Boston, 1894), of Lindsay 
(New York, 1895), of Flagg (ib, 1895), and of 
Winstedt (text, Oxford, 1904). Nepos wrote 
also Chronica^ an epitome of the world’s history , 
Ewempla, a series of anecdotes ; and lettci s. 
Consult Martin Schanz, (Jeschichtc dor romischen 
Litteratur, vol. i, part ii (3d ed., Munich, 1909). 

NEPOS, Julius. A Roman emperor (474- 
475) He succeeded his uncle Marcellinus as 
Prince of Dalmatia. After the death of Oly- 
brius, Nepos was selected by Leo I, Em- 
peror of the East, his kinsman by marriage, to 
occupy the Western throne. As Emperor he 
ceded to the Visigoths the Province of Auvergne. 
In 475 Orestes, father of Augustulus, marched 
against Nepos at Ravenna Nepos fled to Sa- 
lona, where he was assassinated in 480 by two 
of his own officers. Consult The Cambridge 
Mediaeval History , vol. i (New York, 1911) 

NEP'TtJNE (Lat. Neptunas) , or Poseidon 
(Gk UocreiduVf Poseiddn^ Done UoreiddFcovj Po- 
teidavOn, UoreLdFdv Poteidariy of uncertain ety- 
mology. Many connect the Greek name with 
Gk. 7 r 6 pT 09 , pontoSy the open sea, and iroraposy 
potamoSy a river). In classical mythology, a 
brother of Zeus and lord of the sea In legend 
he 18 the son of Cronus and Rhea His home 
is a splendid palace in the depths of the sea 
near iEgac, tliough which town of this name 
was meant caused much dispute His wife in 
Hesiod is Amphitnte, and she shared his cult 
on the isthmus. As a lover he rivals his brother 
Zeus, and many legends traced local hiToea to 
Poseidon and some nymph or daughter of an 
early king So Neleus and Pelias were sons of 
Poseidon and Tyro. In his natuie Poseidon is 
always wild and implacable, never becoming a 
guardian of higher virtues. He is the shaker 
of the earth, a natural conclusion from the fre- 
quency with win ell disturbances of the sea ac- 
company the shocks on land, but he is, above 
all, the master of the sea, who sends the dreaded 
storms and at lus will controls the waves, 
which are called Ins swift horses ITis attribute 
is the trident, oi three-pronged harpoon of the 
-Egean fisherman, with which he controls the 
waves or brings springs from rocks Closely 
associated with him is the horse He was the 
horse tamer and was honored with horse races 
at many points, horses were frequently sacrificed 
to him, and there are traces of a belief that he 
was in the form of a horse His worship was 
chiefly confined to the coast, though he had tem- 
ples even in the inland country of Arcadia, and 
it is not at all improbable that he was originally 
a god of water and moisture in general There 
is some evidence for a decline in Poseidon wor- 
ship, which seems reflected in the legends of his 
contest with Athena for Attica and with Hera 
for Argos. At Athena he was worshiped in the 
Erechtheum, and some have held that Erechtheus 
was in essence identical with Poseidon, or a 
form of Poseidon, and that this deity Poseidon- 
Erechtheus, overpowered by Athena, was con- 
verted into an agricultural deity From him 
was also named the Attic month Poseideon 


(about December). He was a great Ionian di- 
vinity, and the Panionia were celebrated by the 
12 Ionic cities at his sanctuary at Mycale. His 
temple on the island of Calauria, where Demos- 
thenes died, was in very early times the centre 
of an amphictyony or league of maritime states. 
His most famous cult, however, was on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where the Isthmian Games 
(see Isthmus) were celebrated in his honor 
In art Poseidon has much the same type as Zeus, 
but without the dignity and benignity of the 
latter Statues of him aie by no means com- 
mon, Two of the best are the Poseidon of 
Melos, now in Athens, and the fine statue in 
the Lateran, which many regard as derived 
from the famous bronze on the isthmus, by 
Lysippus. 

At Rome the old Italian or Roman water god, 
who appears dimly in religious tradition, seems 
to have been early identified with Poseidon, and 
during the historical period Neptune is scarcely 
distinguishable from the Greek god of the sea. 
A temple to Neptune stood near the Circus 
Flaminius; his festival, the Neptuiialia, was 
held on July 23 Consult- W W Fowler, Roman 
Festivals (London, 1809) , O Grupple, One- 
chische Mythologie uvd Jiehgionsgeschichte (2 
vols, Munich, 1906), L R Farnell, The Cults 
of the Greek i^tates, vol. iv (Oxford, 1907) ; 
Georg Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer 
(2d ed , Munich, 1912). 

NEPTUNE. The outermost member of the 
solar system Its mean distance from the sun 
is 2,792,000,000 miles; its diameter 34,800 miles, 
period of revolution about 165 years, mass 17 
times that of the earth; densitv one-fifth of the 
earth’s Thus, it is about 85 times larger than 
the earth, but from its extreme remoteness is 
of almost inappreciable magnitude when seen 
through an ordinary telescope 

The discovery of Neptune was an event unique 
in scientific history. It was the disturbance 
in the motion of Uranus, caused by the attrac- 
tive force of Neptune, which led to its discovery 
From 1690 to its discovery as a planet by 
Herschel, Uranus (q.v.) had been repeatedly 
recorded as a fixed star Earlier observations 
were found not to agree with later observations, 
and hence it became evident that either the 
earlier observations were erroneous or that 
Uranus was wandering from its ancient track 
On Oct 21, 1845, John Couch Adams (qv ) 
communicated to the Royal Astronomer esti- 
mates of the elements and position in the heav- 
ens of a planet whose mass would account for the 
orbital irregularities of Uranus This did not, 
however, lead to any search for the planet in the 
heavens, and the matter remained buiied in ob- 
scurity. In the same year the attention of 
Urbain Jean Joseph Leverner (q.v ), a teacher 
of astronomy in the Ecolc Poly technique, was 
brought to the Uranian difficulty. In two papers 
communicated to the French Academy, Lever rier 
proved that only an exterior body could produce 
the irregularities in the Uranian orbit. In a 
third paper, submitted Aug. 31, 1846, he had 
computed the orbit of the supposed planet, the 
visibility of wffiich he described as that of a 
star of the eighth magnitude. These results 
were communicated to (Jalle of the Berlin Ob- 
servatory, with a request to look for the planet 
in the place assignea to it. This Galle did in 
the evening of September 23 and perceived a 
small body with a disk nearly 3 inches in diam- 
eter The place where it was found was within 
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less than 1® of the spot indicated. Before the 
news of the discovery reached England, it had 
already been duplicated. Under the direction 
of Airy, director of the Greenwich Observatory, 
Challis of the Cambridge Observatory had com- 
menced a search for the planet July 29 and re- 
corded 3150 stars, three of which were dillerent 
positions of the planet, recorded on August 4, 
August 12, and September 29. Challis proceeded 
to map them, but as lie had no good star map 
this required considerable time, and before this 
was accomplished news of the discovery arrived 
from Berlin on Oct 1, 1846 Neptune had al- 
ready been seen by Lalande on the eighth and 
again on the tenth of May, 1795, but was taken 
to be a fixed star and repeatedly entered in the 
catalogues as such till its discovery as a planet. 

Neptune is attended by one satellite, which 
was discovered Oct 10, 1846, by Lassell. This 
satellite, like the eighth and ninth satellites 
of Jupiter, Phoebe, the ninth satellite of Saturn, 
and tnose of Uranus, differs from the satellites 
of other planets in the direction of its motion, 
which 18 retrograde, i e , from east to west, in a 
plane inclined at an angle of 35° to that of the 
ecliptic. Its period of revolution is 5 days, 21 
hours, and its distance fiom the planet some- 
what less than that of our moon from the earth. 
For an account of Neptune’s discovery, consult 
A. M. Clerke, Hifitory of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century (London, 1908) See As- 
tronomy, Planets, Solar System. 

NEPTUNE, Temple of. 1. A lemarkably 
preserved and majestic Doric temple at Piestum, 
originally called Posidonia, in Lucania The 
temple is a peripteral hexastyle and measures 
120 by 85 feet. Within the peristyle the cella 
has porches, each of two columns in antis, at 
front and rear The temple stands on a plat- 
form of three steps and dates from th(‘ latter 
part of the sixth century r c 

2 A temple forming part of a group of build- 
ings erected on the Campus Martius at Rome, 
26 B.C., by Agrippa in commemoration of the 
victories at Mysie, Naulochus, and Actium. It 
stood in the midst of a great square suiiounded 
by a colonnade, the Portico of the Argonauts, 
which was decorated with naval paintings The 
whole group was called the Neptunium and was 
the seat of the Admiralty. It was destroyed 
in the great fire of 80 a d. and was lestored by 
Hadrian. Eleven columns of the temple, with a 
part of the cella and decorated ceiling, are still 
preserved See Plate of P^stum. 

NEFTU'NIAN (from Lat. Neptumus, relat- 
ing to Neptune, marine, from Lat Neptunus, 
name of the Roman sea god ) . A term formerly 
applied to the geologists who maintained the 
aqueous as against the igneous theory of the 
origin of rocks The discussions between the 
two schools were long and bitter. The most 
prominent advocate of the aqueous theory was 
the German geologist Werner, who taught at the 
famous Freiberg School of Mines in the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the early years of the 
nineteenth centuries The theory has long since 
been superseded by the view that there are two 
types or classes of rocks — the one originating 
from igneous agencies and called the massive 
rocks, and the other resulting from aqueous de- 
position and known as the sedimentary class. 

NEQXri'NTTM. See Nabni. 

N£BAC, n&'riik'. A town in the Department 
of Lot-et'Garonne, France, on the Baise, 15 miles 
southwest of Agen ( Map : France, S., E 4 ) . The 
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old town, Petit N^rac, on the right bank of the 
river is united by bridges to Grand Ndrac, the 
modern industrial quarter on the left bank. 
The ruins of the imposing royal castle of Henry 
IV, now numbered among French historical 
monuments, and the park and promenade of 
La Garenne along the river bank, are the chief 
objects of interest, and there is a small museum 
with remains of a Roman city which once oc- 
cupied the site of N^rac. Corks, machines, 
coaches, cloth, brandy, and beer are manu- 
factured, and there is a general trade in wine, 
grain, and hemp. Here Henry IV, to whom there 
is a monument, spent his vouth Pop. (com- 
mune), 1901, 6435, 1911, 6279 

NERBHDDA, n§r-bud'a, more correctly 
NARBADA, nClr-bud'a (Skt. Narmada), A 
river of India, ordinarily considered the bound- 
ary between Hindustan proper and the Deccan. 
It rises in the Maikal Range in the northern 
part of the Central Provinces and flows south- 
westward for 800 miles, emptying into the Gulf 
of Cambay through an estuary beginning at 
Broach, 200 miles 1101 th of Bombay (Map; In- 
dia, C 4 ) In the upper half of its coui se, below 
Jabalpur, it flows thiough a great depression 
between the Vindhya Mountains on the north 
and the Satpura Range on the south and is 
broken by numerous falls and rapids. In this 
valley, near Hoshangabad, are important de- 
posits of coal and iron 01 e. In its lower course 
the river is broad and becomes a tidal stream 
50 miles from its mouth. Seagoing vessels as- 
cend the estuary to Broach on favorable tides, 
and the rivei is navigable 82 miles for large 
boats, while smaller on(‘8 can ascend 28 miles 
farther The Nerbudda is to the Hindus one of 
the most sacied streams of India 
NEREID (ne'r$-id) MONUMENT. Tlie 
name given to a sculptured herooii at Xanthus 
in Lycia, dating from the end of the fifth cen- 
tury B c. and discovered in 1838 by Sir Charles 
Fellows. The sculptures from the monument, 
preserved in the British Museum, show 10 fe- 
male figures with dnpping garments (the daugh- 
ters of Nereus), which, with the shells and sea- 
weed represented, gave the monument its name 
NEREIDS (Gk. Nvpmdes, NijpetSes, Nereides). 
Sea nymphs, daughteis of Nereus (qv) and 
Dons, daughter of Oceanus. Their number is 
variously given, thougli 50 seems to have been 
the popular belief We have, however, in the 
various lists some 77 diffeieiit names. Few of 
them appear as individuals, and of these Thetis, 
mother of Achilles, Amphitnte, the wife of 
Poseidon, and Galatea, beloved by the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, arc alone conspicuous. In art they 
appeal frequently as spectators in scenes involv- 
ing sea deities, as at the contest between Nereus 
and Hercules or the capture of Thetis by Peleus, 
while a favorite scene represents them as lu’ing- 
ing to Achilles the armor made by Hephaestus. 
In the later art they appear riding on various 
sea monsters, sporting with Tritons, or attend- 
ing on Poseidon and Amphitrite. The name has 
continued in the popular belief of the Greeks 
of to-day, but the Nereids are no longer sea 
maidens, but have become nymphs of the land. 
The old belief that one who saw a nymph might 
be smitten with madness reappears in the mod- 
ern popular superstition, and it is thought dan- 
gerous to haunt their caves, and still more to 
be caught in the whirlwinds of dust raised in 
their dances. See Nymph. 

NEREIS, n€'r$-is. A genus of annelids 
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(family Nereidae) having a long alender body, 
a distinct head, with tentacles and eyes. Flat 
lobes (parapodia) on either side in each somite 
carry leaflike gills. They are all marine and 
generally hide under rocks or in the sand. They 
swim actively by rapid and undulating inflec- 
tions of the l)ody and by the aid of numerous 
parapodia arranged along tlje sides Ihe pro- 
boscis is thick, strong, and armed with two 
jaws 

NEREITES^ ng'r4-I'tez (Neo-Lat., from Lat. 
Nereis, Nereid). A peculiar fossil trail found in 
many of the Cambrian rooks of America and 
Europe and supposed to have been made by a 
crawling worm. 

NEBEOCYSTIS, ne'r^-d-sis'tis, or Bladder 
Kelp A genus of the giant kelps of the I^acific 
coast of North and South America It has a 
long flexible stem (stipe) that swells at the end 
into a large globular float (the bladder), to 
which aie attached large blades 

NERE'TUM. See Nardo 

EEBEXJS, ne'r^-iis or ne'rdos (Ok Nrjpevs). 
In Gieek legend, an ancient sea divinity, son of 
Pontus (sea) and Gaea (earth) and father, by 
Dons, of the Nereids He seems to have lieen 
worshiped at Gythiiim and probably elsewhere, 
but his cult was never prominent, and in legend 
he plays scarcely any other part than father of 
the N(‘reids, among whom was included dhetis, 
mothei of Achilles In the myths he is usually 
frnmdly and helpful, and his only contest la 
with Ilercules, who, in order to learn the way 
to the Garden of the llespeiides, was obliged 
to wrestle with and hold Nereua, in spite of his 
manifold changes of sliape. 

NEB^GAL. A prominent deity in the Baby- 
lonian and Assyiian pantheons The name 
(probably bedter NiTigal) is assuied by Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Grt‘ek transliteiations, it is un- 
questionably Sumeiian, its meaning was given 
by Babylonian scholars as “lord of the great 
dwelling place,” i.e., the nether world, though 
probably the original significance was “the 
lagei ” His oiiginal aspect seems to ha\e been 
that of a solar deity, representing especially the 
blazing lieat of the sun at noon or the summer 
solstice, thus, he is icferied to as “the hero of 
the gods, the lofty meridian sun.” As a de- 
structive deity he became the god of war and the 
god of pestilence. He shares tlie former chaiac- 
teristic with Ninib, along with whom he also 
appears as the god of the chase. But he appears 
more uniquely as the god of pestilence, and so 
he became by an easy transition of thought the 
god of those whom he destroyed, and thus the 
deity of the lower ivoild Accordingly in the 
later mythology he stood for the declining sun, 
and the month of Chislev (December) is dedi- 
cated to him This development in the charadter 
of Nergal is presented in a story preserved 
in an Araarna tablet, to tlie eftect that the 
gods of the upper world became engaged m 
war with Krt^sh-kigal, the goddess of the nether 
world; Nergal as their leader makes his way 
into hei presence, but is induced by her sup- 
plications to save her life and to marry her, 
so becoming the god of the lower world With 
this may be compared the classic myth of 
Pluto and Proserpine. Nergal had also as 
wife Laz, probably an upper-world goddess. 
As god of war and destruction, Nergal was iden- 
tified with the planet Mars, while the lion was 
his symbol, and the colossal winged lions with 
human heads at the entrance to the Assyrian 


oalaces seem to have been called 
NergaTs ancient sanctuary, with which he was 
always associated from earliest to latest times, 
was Cutha, the name of which even liecame a 
synonym of the nether world. Accordingly, the 
Cuthapan colony which was settled in Samaria 
after the deportation of Israel brought thither 
the cult of Nergal. (2 Kings xvii. 30.) His 
cult, however, was widespread, and is found in 
Syria, as recent excavations show, as early as in 
the first dynasty of Babylon (2232-1932 B.c.) 
Consult Mor.ns Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria (Boston, 1898), id, Die Religion 
Babylomens und Assynetis (Giessen, 1902-12), 
Zmimern, in Eberhard Schrader, Die Keihn- 
schiiftcn und das alte Testament (3d ed , Bei- 
lin, 1902) , Eduard Meyer, Qeschichte des Alter- 
tums^ \o\. i, part li (3d ed , Stuttgart, 1913). 

NEBl^ na'r^, Philtp. See Philip Nlkt, 
Saint. 

NEBIN^A (Neo-l^t, from Lat. Nerine, 
variant of Nereis, Nereid) A genus of siphoii- 
ostomate gabiropods allied to the Centhiidte 
and exclusively lestncted to the Mesozoic 
foimaiions, wliere it is especially abundant in 
and chaiacteristic of the Jurassic coral beds of 
Europe The shell is long and turreted, with 
many whorls, and the columella always, and 
usually also the inner lip of the aperture, are 
oinamented with strong ridges Longitudinal 
sections of the shell show that tliesr^ ridges in- 
crease in size and complexity from the apex to 
tht‘ aperture of th(‘ shcdl, in othei words, as the 
shell increases in giowth from its young to its 
adult sta^e 

ISTEBIS^SA. In Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice, the companion of Poitia 

NE'BItJM. A subtiopical plant See Ole- 
ander. 

NEBNST, nf'rnst, Waiter (1804- ). A 

German physicist, born at Briesen (West Prus- 
sia) He studied at the universities of Zurich, 
Berlin, Graz, and Wurzburg; in 1887 was ap- 
pointed assistant to Ost\vald at Leipzig, and in 
1889 lectuier in physical chemistry m the uni- 
versity In 1S91 lie became professor at Gottin- 
gen, where in 1895 he also organized and became 
director of th(‘ institute for physical chemistry. 
In 1905 he was called to Berlin to occupy ^ 
similar position In 1900 he delivered a senes 
of lectures at Yale University, which weie 
printed under the title Experimental and 
Theoietwal Applications of Thermodynamics to 
Chemist) y (1907) He is the inventor of the 
Nernst incandescent electric lamp, in which 
^\ere employed one or moie rods or glowers of 
rare earth oxides, such as zircoiiia or yttna. 
These, heated by an auxiliary coil, emit light 
when incandescent by the passage of the cur- 
rent Considerable (Hionomy was promised for 
the Nernst lamp in comparison with those with 
eaibon filaments, hut the tungsten lamp proved 
more advantageous. Nernst’s publications in- 
clude BiedC' und Rrhmehpunlt, etc (1893); 
Die Ziele der physihalischen Chemie (1896); 
Ueher die Bedeutung elektrischer Methoden und 
Theorieen fur die Chemie (1901); Einfuhrung 
in die mathcmatische Behandlung der Natur- 
uAssensrhaftm, with Schoenflies (0th ed., 
1910) ; Physico-chemical Innestigations of the 
Processes of Combustion in Qas Machines, Rus- 
sian text (1913); Untersuchunqen iiber dde 
spe&ifische Wurme (1914). Ree Elecjtrio 
Lighting 

NEBEST LAMP. See Electric Lightino. 
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KEBHST’S BBAT THEOBEM. An inter- the Esquiline, called, from the immenge pro- 


esting thermodynamic principle introduced by 
Walter Nernst and elaborated by Nernst, 
Planck, and others. The basal idea of the 

theorem is that a material body cannot possibly 
be cooled down to the absolute zero of tempera- 
ture. A number of important consequences 
follow from Nernst’s heat theorem, and among 
other things it permits of calculating the 
equilibrium constants of chemical reactions, and 
therefore the so-called affinities of the reactions, 
on the basis of certain physical . properties of 
the reacting substances. (See Reaction, Chem- 
ical.) Nernst believes his theorem to constitute 
a third principle of thermodynamics (qv ) 
NEOEIO (37-68 a.d ). A Roman emperor (54- 
68 AD.) He was born at Antium, on the coast 
of Latium, Dec 16, 37 ad, and was the son of 
Cn Domitius Ahenobarbus and of Agrippina 
the younger, the daughter of Germaniciis Capsar, 
and sister of Caligula , his name was thus 
originally L Domitius Ahenobarbus His 
mother afterward became the wife of the Em- 
peror Claudius, who adopted him (50 ad ), and 
his name was changed to Nero Claudius Ctrsar 
Drusus Germaniciis. After the death of Clau- 
dius (64 A.D ), the Praetorian Guards, at the 
instigation of Afranius Burrus, their prefect, 
declared him Emperor, instead of (daiidius’ son 
Bntannicus, and their choice was acknowledged 
both by the Senate and the provinces Hia 
reign began under the guidance of Burrus and 
his tutor, Sene(‘a, the philosopher For a time 
all went well, but the influence of his mother, 
together with his own moral weakness and sen- 
suality, frustrated their efforts, and he soon 
plunged into debauchery, extravagance, and 
tyranny He caused Bntannicus, the son of 
Claudius, to be poisoned at the age of 14, be- 
cause he dreaded him as a rival, and afterward 
(59 AD.) procured the death of his own mother, 
Agrippina, to please his mistress, Poppaca 
Sabina She was the wife of his principal boon 
companion, Otlio, afterward h]raperor, and in 
order to marry her he divorced and afterward 
put to death his wife Octavia, the sister of 
Bntannicus (62 ad) The affairs of the Em- 
pire were at this time far from tranquil In 
61 A.D. an insurrection broke out in Britain 
among the Iceni under their Queen, Boadicea 
(q.v.), which was, however, suppressed by 
Suetonius Paulinus. The following year saw an 
unsuccessful war against the Parthians in 
Armenia At home matters were not much 
better The Emperor was lampooned in veise, 
the Senate and priesthood, alike venal, were 
also satirized by audacious malcontents , Burrus 
died, and even Seneca removed from court In 
July, 64, occurred a great conflagration in Rome, 
by which two-thirds of the city were i(‘duced to 
ashes Nero himself was charged in ancient 
times with having been the incendiary (Tacitus, 
Annales, xv, 44) ; the charge has been often 
believed in modern days It is said that he 
admired the spectacle from a distance, reciting 
verses about the burning of Troy, but many 
scholars are doubtful whether he really had any 
hand in it. At all events, to offset the charge 
in his own day, and to minimize the popular 
disfavor caused by this grievous calamity, he 
laid the blame on the Christians, and persecuted 
them with great fury He rebuilt the city with 
great magnificence, and reared for himself a 
splendid palace extending from the Palatine 
Hill over the intervening valley to the slopes of 


fusion of its golden ornaments, the Domua 
Au/rea (Golden House) To provide for this 
expenditure, and for the gratification of the 
Roman populace by spectacles and distributions 
of grain, Italy and tne provinces were unspar- 
ingly plundered. A conspiracy against him 
failed in the year 65, and Seneca and the poet 
Lucan fell victims to his vengeance. In a fit of 
passion he killed his wife Poppeea He then 
proposed marriage to Antonia, the daughter of 
Claudius, but was refused, whereupon he caused 
her to be put to death, and married Statilia 
Messalina, after killing her husband. His van- 
ity led him to seek distinction as a poet, a 
philosopher, an actor, and a musician, and he 
received applause*, not only in Italy, but also in 
Greece, which, upon invitation of the (^reek 
cities, he visited in 67. In 08 the Gallic and 
Spanish legions, and after them the Prjetorian 
Guards, rose against him, proclaimed Galba 
Emperor, and Nero fled from Rome to Phaon. 
The Senate, hitherto subservicmt, declared him 
an enemy of his country, and the tyrant com- 
mitted suicide Consult Tacitus, Annalcft, xiii- 
xvi, Suetonius, Nero; Schiller, Nero (Berlin, 
1872) , B W Henderson, Life and Pt incipate of 
the Emperor Nero (Philadelphia, 1903) , the 
article “(flaudius, 28,” in Friedrich Liibker, 
Reallexikon des klassiachen Altertums, vol i 
(8th ed , Leipzig, 1914) 

NEB'OLI, Oil of. See Obange Oil. 

NEBTCHINSK, ny&r'chlnsk. A district 
town in the Territory of Transbaikalia, Siberia, 
situated on the Nertcha and the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, 184 miles east of Tcliita, the capital 
of the territory (Map Asia, N 3) It is poorly 
built It has a small museum and a library. 
The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in the culti- 
vation of tobacco and vegetables, and in the fur 
trade, of which Nertchinsk is still an important 
centre The town w^as founded in 1656 over a 
mile from its present site It soon rose to great 
importance as the centre of the trade wuth 
China With the rise of Kiakhta (qv ) Ner- 
tchinsk lost in commercial importance, but it 
soon became the centre of an extensive mining 
legion and received many immigrants, a con- 
siderable proportion being convicts By the 
Treaty of Nertchinsk, concluded in 1689, the 
two rivers of Argun and Gorbitsa and the Stan- 
ovoi mountain chain were fixed upon as the 
boundary lines between Siberia and Manchuria 
The mining industry in the vicinity of Ner- 
tchinsk is now of secondary importance Pop., 
1897, 6713, including about 1200 exiles, in 1914 
it had increased to about 11,300 inhabitants. 

NEB'THTJS. In Northern mythology, a god- 
dess worshiped by the tribes of northern Ger- 
many, among w'hom she journeyed at intervals, 
bringing peace and fertility. He*r shrine w^as an 
island, sometimes identified with Riigen. She 
18 also called Hertha, from a former reading of 
the passage in Tacitus m which she is mentioned. 

NEBXJBA, n^i'ry-da, Jan (1834-91). A Bo- 
hemian poet, journalist, and novelist, born at 
Prague. He was educated at the university in 
his native city, and began to write under the 
pseudonym of Janko Hovora His early poetical 
works belong to the Romantic school, new in 
Bohemia in his time, and he was influenced by 
the contemporary movement in the same direc- 
tion in Germany. His volumes of verse include: 
Hfhitovni kviU { Flowers from the Cemetery, 
1868); Kmhy veS& (Book of Verse, 1868); 
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Pim6 hoamicM (Cosmic Songs, 1878), of phil* 
osophic character; Ballady, a romcmoe (Ballads 
and Romances, 1883), written in the spiiit of 
the Czech folk songs; Frosts motif y (Plain 
Motives, 1883), his lyric masterpiece; and the 
posthumous Friday Songs (1890), whose mystic 
and patriotic ideas are wholly at variance with 
the beliefs of Neruda’s youth He also wrote 
several plays of lesser importance. Neruda was 
connected with various newspapers as editor 
and contributor, m conjunction with Hfilck 
(qv ) he founded the review Kv6ty in 1860, and 
much of his best work appeared in the Ndrodni 
Listyy for which he was feuilletonist and liter- 
ary and dramatic critic from 1865 to 1891 
His prose masterpiece, the studies of middle- 
class life in Prague called Malostranakd povtdky, 
was published in 1878 Others of his sketches 
and novels are- Araheskif (1804). Riizni 
lidS (All Sorts of People, 1871) , Ohrazy z 
cizvny (Pictures from Abroad, 1^72) , and 
Feuilletony (1876 et seq ), all remarkable for 
humor, observation, and a style full of charm 
Ills complete works were edited by Herrmann 
in 1891-99 (Prague). 

NEBT7DA (Normann-Neruda) , Wilma Maria 
Fbancisca (1839-1911) A European violinist, 
born at Brunn m Moravia, where her fatlicr was 
organist of the cathedral She became a pupil 
of Jansa, and made her first appeal ance at 
Vienna, in 1840. In 1849 she went to London 
to play at the Philharmonic in one of T)e 
B^not’s conceits ,Slie then returned to the 
Continent and passed several years traveling as 
a soloist, chiefly in lliissia In 1864 she visited 
Pans and played with great success at the 
Pasdeloup concerts, the Conservatory, and else- 
where In the same year she was married to 
Ludwig Normann, a Swedish musician She 
returned to London in 1869, again taking part 
in the Philharmonic, in the winter following 
she played the first violin at the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts; and in 1888 married Sir Charles 
Halle with whom she toured Australia in 1890- 
91 She visited the United States in 1899 Her 
tours were a succession of triumphs She dH‘d 
in Berlin. 

NEB'VA, Forum of, or Forum Transito- 
RIUM The fourth of the Imperial fora at Rome, 
formed from the highway which separated the 
Forum of Peace from the Forum of Augustus. 
As the main thoroughfare between the Subura 
and the Forum Romaiium and between the vari- 
ous Imperial fora (see Forum), it was called 
Forum Transitorium or Forum Perviiini It 
was also called Forum Palladium, from the 
temple of Minerva (Pallas), of which two 
Corinthian columns remain, the temple having 
been destroyed in 1606 to build the chapel of 
St Paul in the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore. Consult S B. Platner, The Topography 
and Monnmentfi of Anient Rome (2d ed., Bos- 
ton, 1911) 

NEBVA, Marcus C’occ-eius A Roman em- 
peror (96-98 Ai) ). He was born 35 a.d , of a 
family belonging to Nainia in Umbria, and 
twice held the consulship before his election by 
the Senate, at the bidding of the people and the 
soldiers, to the dignity of Emperor, after the 
murder of Domitian He displayed great wis- 
dom and moderation, rectified the administra- 
tion of justice, and diminished the taxes; he 
provided also for the maintenance, at public 
expense, of the children of poor parents in the 
to-wns of Italy; but finding himself, on account 


of his advanced age, not vigorous enough to 
repress the Praetorian Guards, he adopted M 
Ulpius Trajanus, then at the head of the Army 
of Germany, who succeeded him on his death, 
Jan. 25, 98. After his decease he was deified. 
(See Apotheosis ) Consult the article ‘'Coc- 
cems, 6,” in Friedrich Ltlbker, Reallexikon des 
klassischen AltertumSy vol. 1 (8th ed., Leipzig, 
1914). 

NEBVA COCCEIXTS, or Nerva Marcus. See 
CoccEius, Nerva 

NERVAL, n^rVaP, G^-RARu de A French 
writei. See Gerard de Nervai.. 

NERVE. See Nervous System and Brain. 

NERVE STRETCHING. A treatment of 
forcibly extending a nerve (neurotomy). It is 
used in severe, chronic neuralgia of certain 
nerve trunks (sciatic nerve, trigeminal nerve, 
etc.) The treatment consists in massage and 
in certain movements of the affected area or in 
a surgical operation, by which the nerve is ex- 
posed, laised, and stretched for several minutes 
See Neuralgia, Sciatica 

NERVI, n^r'v^. A town in the Province of 
Genoa, Italy, situated on the sea coast, 6 miles 
east of Genoa It is a favorite winter health 
resort of the eastern Riviera, with a fine park 
and promenades In the vicinity are groves of 
lemons, oianges, and olives Pop (commune), 
1901, 6766. 1911, 6745 

NERVII, ner'vi-i. An ancient tribe in Gallia 
Belgua, north of the Ambiani In the time of 
Caesar, who first mentions them {De BeUo 
(HaJJwo, 1 , 1, 11 , 4-28), they were a warlike peo- 
ple W’ho prohibited trade with their neighbors, 
forbade the introduction of luxuries, and at- 
tempted to make an alliance of the surrounding 
tribes against the Romans C-iChar subdued them 
in 57 n c 

NER'VOITS DISEASE. An affection of an;v 
part of the nervous system, either of the brain, 
spinal cord, sympathetic nerves, or peripheral 
nerves Diseases of the nervous system are 
divided into functional and organic In the 
latter local anatomical alteration of nerve 
structure is apparent There are in reality no 
such things as functional diseases While not 
seim or described, undoubtedly anatomical 
changes aie present in many eases; and in 
others there are lesions at a distance which con- 
stitute the real disease, while the symptoms 
which occupy the attention are the result of 
reflex action It cannot be affirmed that there 
are no structural changes in nervt* fibres in so- 
called functional diseases of the nervous system, 
which constitute the bulk of nervous diseases 
There are a large number of special nervous 
diseases, which may be functional or he asso- 
ciated with lesions in the brain, spinal cord, or 
peripheral nerves 

Nervous diseases are, first, morbid manifesta- 
tions of demonstrably disturbed nerve elements, 
and, second, so-called functional disorders in 
which actual changes in the physical properties 
of the nervous system have not yet been discov- 
ered. TIh* latter are commonly called neuroses 
and are steadily tending to enter the former 
category under improved methods of lesearch 
In many nervous diseases heredity is a marked 
feature, and in the acquired diseases of the 
nervous system heredity may play a predis- 
posing part 

There is a general belief that nervous diseases 
are increasing in frequency Absolute state- 
ments, however, are impossible, as many causa- 
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tive conditions are clianging and other newly 
recognized nervous dist^ases are being added to 
the known list For instance, the infectious 
diseases, such as smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, 
and malaria, are all capable of producing or- 
ganic and functional nervous diseases. Their 
control by preventive medicine and hygiene cor- 
respondingly reduces that liability Civiliza- 
tion, on the other liand, by conserving the unfit 
and prolonging the life of the feeble and neu- 
rotic, entails additional nervous disturbances 
and susceptibilities There can be no doubt 
that modern urban conditions favor the develop- 
ment of nervous instability and at the same 
time bring to bear the additional highly com- 
petent noxious influences of vice, particularly 
through alcoholic and drug habits and venereal 
diseases Yet statistics collected in 1914 by the 
National Education Association apparently show 
that in early life at least, mental defectiveness 
is considerably higliei in the country than in 
large cities. Figures gatheied from 25 cities 
and ruial districts gave an average of 0 8 pel 
cent of mental defect in rural children as com- 
pared with 0.2 per cent in city children. In- 
breeding, together with bad hygienic surround- 
ings, probably accounts for the ])oor showing, 
both mental and physical, made by lural school 
children. The monotony and hardships of farm 
life, however, are also a factor of morbidity and 
are particularly active among the w’omen so 
situated. Some occupations bear either a direct 
or predisposing relation to nervous ailments 
Writer's cramp and the entiie group of occupa- 
tion neuroses of which it is a type show this 
feature Workers in metal, especially lead, 
phosphorus, mercuiy, arsenic, those subjected to 
inhalation of various gases, and those w^hose 
occupation tempts them to indulge in liquors, 
are liable to nervous disorders. Work entailing 
exposure to cold or wet 01 increased atmos- 
pheric pressure, and that attended by gieat 
mental strain 01 monotony, furnish predisposing 
factois. 

Jn their proper place are found articles on 
the following nervous diseases or conditions- 
Atoplexy, Caisson Disease, (Aialepsy; 
Chokea; Embolism, Epilepsy, Facial Neural- 
gia, Hysteria, Insomnia, Locomotor Ataxia, 
Meningitis, Myelitis, Neurastuejsia; Neu- 
ralgia, Neuritis, Neurosis (including occu- 
pation neuroses). Neurotic,' Paralysis, 
Thrombosis, etc Tlieie is also an article on 
Neurology. In addition there arc articles in the 
domain of psychiatiy, on Dipsomania; Insan- 
ity, Kleptomania, Mania, Mei^ncholia , 
Monomania; Paranoia, Paresis, Pyhomania, 
Puerperal Insanity, etc , as well as on Idiocy 
and Imbecility. 

Bibliography. J. M. Charcot, Chnwal Lec- 
tures on (krtatn Diseases of the ^'ervous liiys- 
tem, ,Engli8h translation by Hurd (Detroit, 
1888) , W. K (lowers, Manual of Diseases of 
the Nervous i^ystem (Ixmdon, 1899) , Hermann 
Oppenheim, Lehrhuch der N ervenli anhheiten 
(6th ed , Berlin, 1913, Eng. trails, 2 vols , New 
York, 1911), M A. Stan, Organic and Func- 
tional Nervous Diseases (4th ed., New York, 
1913); Church and Peterson, Nervous and Men- 
tal Diseases (8th ed , ’ Philadelphia, 1914); E 
L. Hunt, DiaqnosUe Symptoms in Nervous 
Diseases (ib., 1914) , J Deferine, S^milog^ie des 
affections du systeme nerveuw (Pans, 1914) 

NTBBVOXJSNESS. A condition of unstable 
nervous equilibrium, whicli is largely tempera- 


mental A person aflSicted with nervousness 
startles easily at sudden sounds, is unduly emo* 
tional, lacks poise and self-possession. If the 
condition go beyond these limits, actual disease 
is present and the person is a neurasthenic, i.e., 
a sufferer from nerve exhaustion. This state is 
characterized by unfounded feelings of appre- 
hension, tiemor, headache, disordered digestion, 
insomnia, loss of power of application, and 
irritability. Overwork, excesses, and disease 
may cause nervousness in normally stable peo- 
ple, which disappears when the cause, often 
obscure, is removed See Neurasthenia. 

NEBVOTJS SYSTEM, Evolution of the. 
The nervous system comprises those tissues that 
have the property of irritability or of sensitive- 
ness to external influences, and whose function it 
is to mediate between the outer world and the 
inner and to convey to the muscles and other 
organs motor impulses so as to bring about move- 
ments harmonious and advantageous to the or- 
ganism In the neivous system also are centred 
those phenomena which we designate as thought, 
reason, will, etc. The origin of the nervous sys- 
tem IS apparently independent of that of the 
muscular system, but the development of nerv- 
ous tissue accompanies that of the contiactile 
organs In the most primitive organisms, such 
as the amoeba, the whole protoplasm of the ani- 
mal body 18 sensitive to external influences; there 
is a diffuse irritability. Thus, the whole body 
of the amieba moves aw^ay from strong light. 
Moreover, it has the ability to move with refer- 
ence to objects that stimulafe it in some physical 
or chemical w^ay 

Lower Invertebrates. In the Metazoa the 
nervous system develops in the ectoderm or outer 
la 3 "er of the body wall, which is the region that 
comes in contact with the outside world and 
hence is the one in which we should expect sensi- 
tiveness to become first developed and localized 
Some of the ccelenterates have in the ectoderm 
superficial sensory cells with which the nerve 
cells are in contact Fibres from the nerve cells 
connect in tuin with the fibrillar part of the 
muscle cells. In the flat worms the nervous sys- 
tem 18 almost completely separated from the 
epithelium and lie's in or close under the* dermal 
musculature, and a brain is best developed in 
some of the Polycladida and some trematodes 
The nervous system of cchinoderms has a devel- 
opment unknown in other animals It is com- 
posed of three independent systems: (1 ) the su- 
perficial oral, (2) the apical oral, and (3) the 
deeper oral The 8Uj)erfi(Tal oral consists of a 
ring around the cesophagus and of radial nerves 
which branch out fiom this img to the arms and 
radii This system innervates the intestine, am- 
bulacral feet, and integument The nervous sys- 
tem of Mollusca 18 of a complex tjqie of its own, 
but shows some affinities to that of annelids and 
arthropods In its simplest form (chitons) it 
consists of a cerebral part, fiom which four pairs 
of commissures are sent oil. Passing ventrallv 
from it there is a ring with ganglia, and passing 
backward two {)airB of commissures, one called 
pedal and the other pallial. All of these con- 
tain ganglion cells along their whole length and 
send off various branches and commissures. The 
pallial commissures are united jiosteriorly. In 
the Pelecypoda the nervous system is somewhat 
moie complex, but it is always symmetrical and 
consists of two ganglia, the cerebiopleural, one 
on each side of the gullet and united above by a 
commissure. Each ganglion gives of! a nerve 
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cord, which passes downward and backward to 
the bilobed pedal ganglion of the foot Directly 
backward from the cerebral ganglia also proceed 
two othei cords to the bilobed, fused, visceral 
ganglion, situated on the ventral side of the pos- 
terior adductor muscle, this ganglion sends out 
blanches to the palps and mantle. The pedal 
ganglion innervates the foot, the viscera, the 
enteric canal, the heart, the gills, and a part of 
the mantle. The nervous system of gastiopods 
varies in the different groups both in regard to 
the arrangement of the ganglia and the commis- 
sures There is usually a pair of ganglia near 
together or some distance apart, which he above 
the gullet and produce the visceral nerve cords 
behind The visceral cords pass eventually into 
a pair of ganglia, but only after they have 
passed through the pleural ganglia Pedal and 
buccal ganglia with their commissures also exist 
The nervous system of annelids is well devel- 
oped and has a bilateral and metamenc arrange- 
ment It consists of the bilob(*d cerebral ganglion 
or brain and of a double ventral chain of ganglia 
and commissures. The brain lies in the prosto- 
mium or a little farther hack, as in the case of 
the earthworm. Branches are given off from it 
to the eyes, tentacles, and sensory epithelium 
Two lateral commissures from it pass ventrally 
around tlie alimentary canal and unite below it 
into the double vential nerve chain One gan- 
glion occurs in this nerve chain for each seg- 
ment. In some forma the halves of the chain are 
widely separated and are united by transverse 
commissures 'l’h(‘ arrangement of the nervous 
system of arthropods is (‘ssentially like that of 
annelids There is a supraoesophagoal ganglion 
or brain that gives off commissures which pass 
downward and backward to unite with the first 
ganglion of the ventral nerve chain Various 
degrees of concentration of the nervous system 
occur throughout the Crustacea and the insects. 
The higher Crustacea, as well as the insects, have 
a visceral nervous system The brain of insects 
is relatively large and is lobed 
Vertebrates. The nervous system of the 
higher vertebrates consists of a double chain of 
ganglia lying in the median line on the dorsal 
side of the body, which consists of tlie spinal 
cord and the brain The segmental origin of the 
spinal cord is shown by the regular repetition of 
the spinal nerves that liranch out from it in 
pairs, one on each aide. The visccial or syrapa- 
thetic 8\atcm of vertebrates consists of a senes 
of ganglia on each side of the vertebral column 
Fibres connect tins system with the spinal and 
cranial nerves Nerves from the neural axis 
pass to all the various sense organs, muscles, and 
glands. The spinal cord is made up of two kinds 
of nervous matter, a superficial white layer and 
an internal H-shajied rod of gray matter. The 
cord merges gradually into the hi am, which has 
a bilateral form and consists, in its simplest 
form, of three parts, the forebrain, midbrain, 
and liindbram The two lobes of the cerebrum 
comprise the most anterior part of the brain 
The midbrain connects the fore and hind brain 
The hindbrain includes the bilobed cerebellum 
on its dorsal side and the pons Varolii and 
medulla oblongata on the ventral side Tlie 
brain is made up of two kinds of nervous matter, 
the white and the gray. Its surface is much con- 
voluted, so as to give a greater surface for the 
gray matter which forms the outer coating. The 
cranial nerves arise from the lower surface of 
the brain 


The brain of the Acrania {Amphtoxus) is the 
enlarged anterior end of the neural axis, and in 
it the central canal enlarges to form the ven- 
tricle. The ventricle opens dorsally to the ex- 
terior of the brain Anterior to the opening 
there is a pocket known as the olfactory lobe. 
The brains of cyclostomes and teleosts represent 
a low stage of dfwclopmcnt in that they possess 
an unpaired prosencephalon whose dorsal wall, the 
cortex cerebri, consists of a single layer of cells 
covered by the pi a mater In the larva of 
cyclostomes (Ammocetes) the metencephalon is 
the largest part of the brain Selachians pos- 
sess a more complicated lirain They lead an 
active, predatory life, and correspondingly the 
prosencephalon is relatively large and shows a 
slight* fun ow or division into two lateral parts 
or lobes A prominent pair of bulbi olfaciorii 
pass from in front to the nose The thalamen- 
cephalon gives rise to two small optic thalami, 
and' there are other modifications in the rest of 
the brain which render it a more complex organ, 
There is a bundle of fibres from each side of the 
prosencephalon that probably corresponds to the 
crus cerebri of mammals The brains of ganoids 
and dipnoans resemble those of amphibians in 
the absence of the lobi inferiores. In all three 
the cerebral hemispheres show a marked devel- 
opment The cerebellum exists only as a small 
fold at tlie anterior end of the medulla In the 
Anura the optic lobes are well developed 

In Reptilia, as in Amphibia, the cerebellum is 
small A well-developed median eyelike struc- 
ture, the pineal eye, is present on the root of 
the midbrain The prosencephalon is the largest 
part of the brain. It is paired, and its surface 
is smooth There is a large olfactory lobe and 
a well-developed corpus striatum The avian 
brain is characterized by a considerable cranial 
flexure, by large cerebral lobes, by a cerebellum. 
In sagittal section the latter shows the arbor-vite 
structure so evident in the brain of man. Exter- 
nally the brain is folded transversely or convo- 
luted The mammalian brain exhibits in the 
different groups a steady growth in complexity 
from the reptilian to the human condition. The 
cranial flexure is most pronounced in the mam- 
malian brain 

That the degree of development of the differ- 
ent organs within the group of mammals is de- 
pendent upon their functional activity can hardly 
be doubted Thus, the piramids are the motor 
nerves coming from the coordinating centres of 
movement. These are 1 datively small in the 
dolphins, which possess no hinder extremities. 
The frontal lobe of the cerebrum, upon which 
probably many of the higher functions, such as 
speech, depend, are best developed in man; so, 
too, the olfactory lobes are reduced m man in 
correspondence with the rudimentary condition 
of their function in man While the midbrain is 
more or less exposed m some of the lower mam- 
mals (eg., marsupials, rodents, and insecti- 
vores), the hemispheres come gradually to cover 
the entire brain. The mammalian brain is char- 
acterized by the presence of large commi88ur(‘s, 
the corpus callosum and fornix, which connect 
the hemispheres. The pons Varolii is another 
large commissure and connects the two lateral 
lobes of the cerebellum, and a number of other 
bands serve as connectives In mammals the* 
midbrain is relatively smaller than in other 
voitebrates. The brain of Tertiary mammals was 
relatively small The reduction was especially 
evident in the hemispheres In many points of 
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structure their brain, too, was reptilian in char- 
acter, although the possessors were related to 
groups as high as ungulates. 

Three main and well-defined types of nervous 
system may be determined in the animal king- 
dom. There is first the radial type, such as has 
been described for the starfish. This consists of 
a ring of nervous tissue in the disk which sur- 
rounds the oesophagus and sends out a branch to 
each arm. This is the echinoderm type. An- 
other type is the symmetrical, bilateral type of 
annelids and arthropods, to which the nervous 
system of mollusks may also be relegated Tins 
type consists of a brain ganglion above the oesoph- 
agus, with commissures that pass around and 
below the digestive tract, where they unite ven- 
trally with a chain of ganglia extending pos- 
teriorly. The pedal ganglion of mollusks repre- 
sents the Buboesophageal ganglion. The rest of 
the ventral chain is absent in unsegmented mol- 
lusks. The third type of nervous system is the 
bilateral type of vertebrates Here the double 
nerve cord, segmental in origin, as is shown by 
the repetition of paired spinal nerves, lies on 
the dorsal side of the alimentary tract Except 
in Amphvoxus the vertebrate nerve coid widens 
anteriorly into a large and complex ganglion 
mass, the brain. The sympathetic system, which 
appears first in leeches and arthropods, is an 
almost independent nervous system, for while 
it 18 m direct union with tlie other nervous sys- 
tem, it is not at all under its control 
Sense Organs. As soon as sense organs ap- 
pear the nervous elements of animals consist 
of three parts . ( 1 ) the so-called terminal, end, 
or sense organ, (2) the ganglia, and (3) the 
nerves. End organs appear first clearly defined 
in the Cudenterata, althougli the pigment spots 
of Euglena are in a particularly sensitive region 
in that infusorian The sense organs of the Cie- 
Icnterates are most develoj)(‘d in the inedus® and 
consist of the tentaculocysts with calcareous lith- 
itcs, pigment spots or ocelli, and sensory pits 
known as olfactory j)it8 Pigment cells or eye- 
spots are found in many of the tlatworins, some 
of the polyclads possessing several liundred. 
These eyes, in many forms, are grouped in pairs 
at the anterior end of tlie body or are scattered 
along the anterior margin or even along the en- 
tire margin of the body In many forms the eyes 
are simple pigment spots. In othci s a refractive 
body occurs. In triclads and polyclads the eye 
consists of a pigmented ap])aratus with retinal 
or light-perceiving cells within a cup-shaped 
organ. These cells connect with the optic nerve 
Auditory organs also occur in the flatworms, each 
consisting of a fluid-filled sphere lying close to 
the brain in which is an otolith The skin is 
everywhere very sensitive, owing to tactile hairs, 
especially on the tentacles The proboscis of 
certain forms contains an invagination which is 
capable of extrusion and is believed to be a 
touching organ. The suckers of tre.matodes, too, 
are especially sensitive. Then* are ciliated pits 
in the epithelium of triclads and other forms to 
which an olfactory function has boon ascribed 
Sense organs occur over the whole integument 
of mollusks l^hese cells, when in exposed posi- 
tions, may have a tactile function. The pallial 
sensory organs and the ospharadium, which 
occur near the gills, are probably olfactory or- 
gans to test the condition of the water. The 
optic tentacles of pulmonates and the dorsal ten- 
tacles of opisthobranchs are stated by some au- 
thorities to be olfactory organs. Ciliated ridges 


in the mantle furrows of certain chitons are 
supposed to have an olfactory function. Audi- 
tory organs are absent m the Amphineura alone 
among mollusks. The auditory organ consists 
of a closed, fluid-filled vesicle, or otocyst, in 
which a varying number of otoliths are inclosed. 
Sensory cells occur on the wall of the otocyst, 
which bear sensory hairs. The otocysts of cepha- 
lopoda have been shown to have a statical func- 
tion also. The simplest visual organs of mol- 
lusks are optic pits The retina lies at the base 
of the pit, and along this base the optic nerve 
spreads out The retina consists of cells with 
and without pigment. External to the retina is 
a gelatinous cuticle or even a lens. By the ap- 
proach and fusion of the edges of the pit the 
vcsiculai eye is formed. Tliat part of the epi- 
thelium which is free from pigment constitutes 
the cornea This type of eye occuis on the ten- 
tacles of gastropods By a further development 
the simple cuplike eye is differentiated into the 
complex, highly developed organ of ceplialopods 
The mantle eyes of the scallop lesomble verte- 
brate eyes in that the visual rods are turned 
away from the light, that is to say, they are 
directed towards the body 

The sense organs of echinoderms comprise the 
auditory organs and eyes. The auditory organs 
are of two types. The first type is represented 
in holothiirians and consists of an otocyst which 
is lined with ciliated epithelium, container and 
otolith, and filled with fluid In echinoids is 
found the second type of auditoiy or onenting 
organs, winch arc believed to be transformed 
spines. Organs of this type aie known as 
splhTndia and are developed only on the oral 
side; they aie splierieal, stalked bodies and may 
be inclosed in a pit of the test. The organs of 
special sense in the annelids are the eyes, ten- 
tacles, cirri, and otocysts The structure of the 
eye, when that organ is present, is very siniph* 
The eyes are confined to the prostoniium, but 
there are cyelike organs on many or all the body 
segments or on the branchial fiiaments of many 
sj)ccies Eyes are lacking in neaily all Oligo- 
chflpta and some of tlie Polyclia^ta The (‘ye is 
usually a capsuh' with a layer of elongated* cells 
on the side towards the brain. A thickening of 
the cuticle may form a lens Otocysts with oto- 
liths are not common Tactile c(‘lls occur gen- 
(‘rally all over the body and especially on the 
prostomium. 

The organs of special sense in arthropods are 
eyes, olfactory seta?, auditory organs, and organs 
of touch. The eyes arc of two sorts, median eyes 
and a pair of faceted, compouncl (‘y(*s The 
median or nauplius eyes sometimes occur in the 
larvae only and arc composed of a cuticular lens 
and a group of specially modified epidermal cells. 
The paired, compound eyes are covered by a 
transparent cuticle. A single visual element of 
the compound eye is calM an ommatidium. 
Eacli element is composed of two parts, an outer 
vitreous and an inner sensory group of cells 
The latter is known as the rhabdomc and is 
made up of the retinule and a refracting rod. 
Each ommatidium is in a state of optical isola- 
tion. Fibres pass from the optic ganglia to the 
r(*tinule. The organs of touch are bristled cells 
on the appendages, especially on the antenna?, the 
palpi, and on other parts of the body The ol- 
factory organs of the crayfish consist of a num- 
ber of delicate seta* borne on the antennules. 
The auditory qrgaii is a pit upon the exterior, 
and is lined with auditory setae Grains of sand 
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in the case of Crustace® often serve the function 
of otoliths. These must be renewed after each 
molt. 

Amphtoama possesses an olfactory pit It is a 
ciliated depression at the level of the anterior 
end of the brain. It is connected with the olfac- 
tory lobe of the brain. This pit may correspond 
with the pituitary body of Urochorda and Crani- 
ata. The organ of sight is merely a pigment 
spot. It is median and without a lens Cells 
supposed to have a sensory function occur on 
the roof of the oral hood, and tactile cells occur 
on the buccal cirri. 

The organs of special sense of vertebrates com- 
prise various kinds of tactile organs, of whicli 
may be mentioned the lateral-lino organs, which 
in stiucture lesemble the organs of clnetopods. 
The lateral-line organs occur in amphibians and 
fishes and are supposed to perceive vibrations 
in the water and also to have an auditory func- 
tion. End-bulb organs likewise occur here and 
there over the entire surface of fishes. From 
amphibians upward they are restricted to the 
mouth. Specialized tactile cells, such as the 
Pacinian corpuscles of the duck’s beak, occur in 
diflereiit vertebrates. 

The olfactory organ in fishes is a pair of 
sensory pits near the anterior end of the snout 
From the Dipnoi onward these pits communi- 
cate with the mouth cavity as well as with the 
exterior From the Dipnoi onward also these 
organs are more or less inclosed either m a car- 
tilaginous capsule or they are included in the 
cranium The internal nostrils with their glands 
are developed in Dipnoi and* Amphibia The 
nasal cavity of Lacertilia is divided into an 
outer and an inner part. From the crocodiles 
onward the nasal organs recede in correspond- 
ence with the forward extension of the facial 
region. Both in reptiles and birds there is only 
one true turbinal bone in the nasal canal Be- 
cause of the extreme facial development of the 
skull of mammals, the nasal cavity is propoi- 
tionately larger The turbinals consequently 
greatly develop here. The nasal cavity of mam- 
mals communicates with certain sinuses of the 
face. 

The sensitive elements of the vertebrate eye 
develop from outgrowths, primary optic vesicles, 
of the brain. The pigment epithelium develops 
from an inpocketing of this vesicle The lens 
develops from thickened epidermal cells In 
cyclostomes the lens and ins are absent and the 
sclerotic and cornea are undifferentiated A 
globular lens is present in the eyes of true fishes. 
Amphibian eyes are simpler than those of 
fishes, but a ciliary muscle is present The scle- 
rotic IS cartilaginous with bony plates even m 
lizards and birds. The eyeball of nocturnal birds 
IS elongated and tubular. The iris of birds may 
be highly colored, owing to the presence both of 
pigment and of fat globules. The eye of mam- 
mals is more or less inclosed in the bony orbit, 
the sclerotic is fibrous, and the fibres of tho 
optic nerve pass into the retinal cells The 
retina is histologically a complicated structure 
and consists of seven layers; the liglit must pass 
through all the layers in order to reach the 
innermost rod and cone layer The region of 
acutest vision is the fovea centralis, where only 
the cones persist. 

As to auditory organs, it is the sacculus and 
cochlea in the vertebrate ear that attain a higher 
and higher degree of development. In fishes the 
cochlea is a knoblike appendage of the sacculus. 
VoL XVI— 47 


1^ amphibians it is constricted off from the sac* 
cuius and only remains connected by a strand of 
cells. In mammals the cochlea becomes spirally 
coiled There are three coils in man. A chain 
of three auditory osSiClcs appears in the higher 
vertebrates. 

Consult: Lang, “Ueber primare Metamerie des 
Neuralrohres der Vertebraten,” in Bitzungshe- 
richte der komglich haienschen Akademie der 
Wisaemchaftcn (Munich, 188.5); id, Text-Booh 
of ComparaUve Anatomy (London, 1891-96) ; 
J. S. Kingsley, Text-Book of Vertebrate Zoology 
(New York, 1899) ; R. E. E. Wiedersheim. Com- 
parative Anatomy of Vertebrates^ translated by 
W. N Parker (.3d cd., ib., 1907) , and, for a pop- 
ular but relial)le review, the chapter on “The 
Nervous System,” in G. H. Parker, Biology and 
Boctal Problems (Boston, 1914). 

NEBVOUS SYSTEM AND BBAIN. His- 
torical. It 18 impossible in an article such as 
the present to do more than touch upon some 
of the more important investigations wliich have 
brought us to our present conception of the 
nervous system. Up to the eighteenth century 
very little progiess was made in the study of 
the structure of the nervous system, though 
some work was done upon the gross anatomy of 
the brain by men whose names remain to us in 
our anatomical nomenclature Thus, Vesalius, 
Fallopius, and Eustachius were among the ear- 
liest. To the philosopher Descartes in the 
earlier part of tlie seventeenth century belongs 
the honor of the first recorded description which 
gives any intelligent conception of the structure 
of the nervous system His drawings of the 
brain possess a very fair degree of accuracy as 
regards general shape, though the lobes' and 
convolutions appear much distorted. He pic- 
tured the nerves as originating in the brain 
and described their function as the carrying 
of the animal spirits from the brain to the 
periphery. In the seventeenth century we have 
Willis, whose name we recognize in the circle of 
Willis, and who described the basal ganglia, tho 
pyramids and the olives, and enumerated nine 
pairs of cranial nerves. Vieussens, whose name 
is familiar in the valve of Vieussens, and Du- 
boise, whose medical cognomen of Sylvius marks 
that prominent sulcus of the cerebrum. The 
results of the labors of these investigators, as 
well as those of Van Leeuwenhoek, Malacarno, 
Rolando, Vico d’Azyr, Arnold, Monro, and 
others, were collected and summed up in an 
extensive volume published by Burdach in 1819. 
Von Sbmmering made very irapoitant researches 
on the brain, eye, and ear, recognizing 12 pairs 
of cerebral nerves (1796) Descartes had dis- 
coveied the nerve fibre, and the next step for- 
ward in the histology of the nervous system 
was not taken until Ehreribeig in 18.33 discov- 
ered the nerve cell in the spinal ganglia. This 
discovery was emplnisized when four years later 
Purkinje observed the presence of cells not only 
in the ganglia, but in the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum. The important fact that the dorsal 
roots of the spinal nerves are concerned with 
sensation and the ventral roots with motion 
was discovered by Sir Charles Bell, an eminent 
British surgeon and anatomist, and communi- 
cated by him to the Royal Society of London 
in 1822. In 18.38 Remak discovered that the 
cells of the sympathetic ganglia had processes, 
and that these were connected with nerve fibres. 
The importance of this discovery, confirmed in 
1842 by Helmholtz, was not at the time ap* 
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preciated. One of the most careful studies of 
nerve cells and their processes was made by 
Otto Deiters of Bonn and published after the 
investigator’s death by Max Schultze in 1865. 
Deiters divided the processes given off from 
nerve cells into two kinds — protoplasmic pioc- 
esses, which branched rapidly and the structure 
of which resembled that of the cell body, and 
axis cylinder or nervous processes, which were 
often continuous with the axis cylinders of 
medullated nerves. Gcrlach’s publication in 
1872 was far-reaching in its influence. By 
the use of the chloride-of-gold method, he was 
able to demonstrate many more and finer proc- 
esses of nerve cells than had been recognized by 
the older methods of staining. These delicate 
processes were believed by Gerlach to form a 
diffuse nervous network within the gray matter. 
Besides describing this nervous n(*twork, Gei- 
lach formulated on this basis a theory of nerv- 
ous-system structure which was accepW by 
most neurologists until the advent of the so- 
called newer investigations Gerlach believed 
that fiom the anterior horn cells of the spinal 
cord processes passed directly off to form the 
motor roots of the spinal nerves According to 
his theory the protoplasmic processes of these 
cells ramified in the gray matter of the coid, 
where they anastomosed with protoplasmic proc- 
esses from other cells, forming a reticulum fiom 
which arose the fibres which passed out of the 
cord as the posterior or sensory roots Gerlach 
believed that this same relation of afferent and 
efferent fibres to the nerve cells and to the 
reticulum obtained throughout the entire nerv- 
ous system, which thus consisted of a remark- 
ably 'complex continuum of nervous protoplasm. 

The so-called newer investigations upon which 
is based our present conception of the structure 
of the nervous system must lx* considered as be- 
ginning with the discovery by Golgi of his 
staining method This was announced in 1873, 
although it was not until 10 years later, when 
Golgi published a considerable volume of his 
investigations, that the neurological world be- 
gan to realize the nnpoitance of his discovery. 
To the later iinestigatioiis of Golgi, His, 
Kolliker, Van (Icliuchtcn, Foiel, Rctziiis, Ramon 
y Cajal, Von L(*nhos8ek, Flourens, and others 
must bo asciil)ed the overthrow of Gerlach's 
theory of a diffuse nervous iietwoik and the 
piactical ostahlishmcnt of the now accepted 
neuron theory of nerv ous-systi'in structure 

Methods of Neurological Investigation. 
The history of the development of emr knowl- 
edge of the structure of tne nervous system is 
necessarily intimately associated with the his- 
tory of advances in methods of investigation 
Among the general methods which have provi^d 
of greatest value in working out the structure 
of the nervous system the following may be 
mentioned* (1) Method of ’Anatormcal Dissec- 
tion — Only the coarser filire tracts can be deter- 
mined by this method, its main use being in 
studying tlie gross anatomy of the nervous 
system. (2) Method of Embryology. — Ihe ex- 
treme value of this method is shown by the 
important investigations of His. By means of 
this method it is possible to study the deyelop- 
ment of the neuron from its first appearanec 
to its adult condition and to observe how 
groups of neurons become sepaiated off by them- 
selves to form the different parts of the nervous 
system. Of especial importance is the fact 
that the fibres of different systems of neurons 


acquire their medullary sheaths at different em- 
bryonic ages. In tins way it is possible, by 
studying the nervous systems of embryos of 
different ages, to distinguish many of the fibre 
systems. (3) Method of Pathology. — This is 
based upon the fact that any disease or injury 
which destroys the cell bodies of neurons, or 
which interrupts the continuity of their axons, 
causes degeneiation in the axons whose cells are 
destroyed or whose continuity is interrupted. 
Thus, e g., in an injury crushing the spinal cord 
at a certain level, there will be found degen- 
erated above the point of injury all fibres whose 
cells lie below the injury, while below the in- 
j*ury there will be found degenerated all fibres 
whose cells he above the injury More recentlv 
it has been detei mined that not only does the 
distal portion of a cut nei*vc or cut fibre tract 
die, but that in disease of peripheral nerves 
changes take place in tlu^ central stump and 
in the cells from which the diseased axons 
originate. It has thus been possible in some 
cases to determine the cells from wdiich diseased 
nerves spring (4) Method of Arrested Devel- 
opment. — This method depends upon the fact 
that there sometimes oceui abnoimalities in 
the nervous system, sueh as absence or mal- 
formation of a part, thus causing an absence 
of development in otlier parts dependent upon 
them. (5) Method of Animal Expet imemdati&n. 
— This method consists essentially in subjecting 
animals to certain conditions which cause 
changes in the nervous system and then study- 
ing those changes 

Most of our knowledge of tlie nervous system 
has been acquired by the application to these 
general methods of certain special staining 
methods Of these the four most important arc 
the methods of Weigert, Golgi, Nissl, and Ehr- 
lich. For tlie details of these methods tin* 
reader is ref(Tred to textbooks on histology and 
histological technique. 



ANTERIOR PORTION OF THE BODY OF A CHICK 

The head distinctly differentiated, seen from the suriace 
H /, head fold, Neu por , neuroporuH, // p , head plate; 
F g , foregut, Y ve , yolk vein, Med. gr., medullary groove; 
Ant cereb vea , anterior cerebral vesicle, Mui. cereb vea , 
middle cerebral vesicle, Post cereb vea , posterior cerebral 
vesicle 

Development. The differentiation of tin* 
nervous svstem begins very early in embryonic 
life. There is first tin* formation of a groove* 
or furrow in the outer layer of the blastoderm 
'rhis is known as the imnlullary or neural 
groove. By an mtrease of the cells at tlw 
sides of the groove and their union dor sally, 
this groove is converted into a closed canal, 
the neural or medullary canal. This canal 
corresponds to the cential canal of the spinal 
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cord and to the ventricles of the brain in the 
adult nervous system, and it is from the epi- 
blastic cells surrounding the medullary canal 
that the entire nervous system is developed 
At that end of the canal which corresponds to 
the head of the embryo, three dilations appear. 
These are known respectively as the forebram 
(anterior cerebral vesicle — telencephalon), the 
midbrain (middle cerebral vesicle — mesencepha- 
lon), and the hindbrain (posterior cerebral 
vesicle — metencephalon ) . These throe vesicles 

soon become five from the development from the 
forebram of the interbrain or diencephalon, and 
from the hindbrain of the after brain or myelen- 
cephalon. From the anterior cerebral vesicles 
are developed the cerebral hemispheres, the 
corpus callosum, the corpora striata, fornix, 
lateral ventricles, olfactory bulbs, and tlic optic 
thalami From the middle ceiebral vesicle are 
developed the corpora qiiadrigemina, the crura 
cerebri, and the aqueduct of Sylvius From the 
posterior cerebral vesicles are developed the 
cerebellum, pons, and medulla oblongata From 
the remaining undi- 
luted portion of the 
medullary canal is 
formed the spinal 
cord. During the 
closure of the canal 
there become s(‘pa- 
rated off at varying 
^ intervals groups of 

-}MuUarysheaA 

cerebrospinal ganglia. 
Histologically two 
kinds of cells may be 
observed in the walls 
of the medullary 
canal, spongioblasts 
and neui oblasts. 
From the former is 
developed the neurog- 
lia or connective tis- 
sue of the nervous 
system, from the lat- 
ter the nervous ele- 
ments or neurons. 
The neuroblast is at 
first a small round 
cell It soon becomes 
pear-shaped, and from 
^£/fMtNAL B ranch ts small end a proc- 

(‘ss grows out — tlic 
axis cylinder pi ocess 
or axon Other proc- 

velo^edonrv^bTnourrnim;™: 

enveloped only by medullary nature appear later 
sheath, 4 , enveloped by both 'i'hey are known as 
protoplasmic processes 
or dendrites. This 
nerve cell with all its processes is known as 
the neuron. 
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DIAGRAM OF A M-UHON 
1, nerve procesH nakwl, 2, cn- 


Nervous Tissue. Tlie structural element of 
nervous tissue is the neuron This has already 
been defined as the nerve cell with all its 
branches. These neurons in their association 
with one another to form the organs of the 
nervous system are supported by a peculiar type 
of connective tissue called neuroglia. As noted 
before in describing its development, each adult 
neuron consists of a cell body and two kinds 
of processes, the axis cylinder and the dendritic 
processes. The cell body, as in most other cells, 
consists of a mass of protoplasm containing a 
nucleus. 


Our knowledge of the internal structure of 
the nerve cell has been greatly enhanced within 
the last few years by the application of a new 
staining process known as the method of Nissl. 
This consists essentially in placing fresh tissue 
in some quick fixative such as absolute alcohol, 
staining sections with such a dye as methylene 
blue, and using a differentiating fluid composed 
of coloiless aniline oil and alcohol. This method 
demonstrates two very different types of cell 
m the nervous tissues. In one of these the 
nucleus alone stains, in the other both nucleus 
and cell body are stained. The former are 
known as caryochrome cells, the latter as 
somatochrome cells The structure of a somato- 
chrome cell as shown by the method of Nissl 
18 as follows The rather large nucleus situated 
in the centre of the cell resembles the nuclei ot 
other cells, being surrounded by a nuclear mem- 
brane and traversed by an intranuclear network, 
both of which stain blue. The nucleoplasm, or 
basement substance of the nucleus, remains un- 
stained. Within each nucleus is a darkly stain- 
ing nucleolus. Tlie body of the cell shows three 
distinct elements in its structure — a basement 
substance, a cytoreticulum or fibrillar element, 
and chromophilic bodie^. The basement sub- 
stance IS unstained by NissTs method and ap- 
pears homogeneous Traversing this basement 
substance may be seen very delicate fibrils. 
This fibrillar structure extends not only 
throughout the lx>dy of the cell, but also into 
the dendrites and the axis cylinder, possibly 
as far as these processes themselves extend The 
chromophilic bodies are blue-staining, granular 
masses scattered throughout the cell body The 
size and arrangement of these bodies differ 
greatly in different cells, and are quite charac- 
teristic for certain types of cells In addition 
to the elements already- described, there is 




TWO FORMB OP MULTIPOLAR NERVE CELLS 

From the ventral horn of the spinal cord of a newborn 
rabbit, showing the richly brancht^ protoplasmic processes. 
(Schafer ) 

present in man> neiv(‘ eells nioie or less yellow 
or blown pigment This pigment is absent in 
the nerve cells of the newboin child. The in- 
ternal structure of the dendrites is similar to 
that of the cell body. They usually branch 
rapidly and end in the gray matter near their 
cell of origin. The method of Golgi shows 
them to be covered with little knoblike projec- 
tions known as gemmules. The axon differs 
from both cell body and dendrites in that it 
contains no chromophilic bodies It arises 
from a portion of the cell called the axon hill, 
which is also free from chromophilic bodit^s 
In Golgi preparations the axon is distinguished 
by its fineness, its straight course, approxi- 
mately uniform diameter, and its few branches. 
Those few branches pass off at right angles and 
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are known as collaterals. In some cells the 
axon branches rapidly and ends in the gray 
matter near its cell of origin. Other axons pass 
into the white matter and become axis cylinders 
of nerve fibres. At its origin from the cell body 
and at its termination, the axon is uncovered by 
any sheath. Some axons — confined to the gray 
matter — are entirely devoid of any covering. 
Other axons — fibres of Remak, found mainly in 
the sympathetic system — are covered by a deli- 
cate sheath known as the neurilemma or sheath 
of Schwann The 
axons of the white 
matter of the brain 
and cord are pro- 
tected by a thick 
sheath called the 
medullary sheath. 
The axons of the 
peripheral cranial 
and spinal nerves 
are covered* by a 
medullary sheath 
and outside of this 
a neurilemma. Such 
axons, with tlieir 
sheaths, are knowm 
as medullated nerve 
fibres A medullated 
nerve fibre thus 
consists of a central 
core or axis cylinder 
which is continuous 
throughout the fibre 
and 18 the axon of a 
nerve cell This axis 
cylinder is covered 
by a rather thick 
sheath of a fatty 
nature known as, the 
medullary or myelin 
sheath, outside of 
wliich is the delicate 
neurilemma From 
the neurilemma fine 
septa, called the in- 
r cisures of Schmidt, 

(OSMIC ACID). extend into the mye- 

A, new, B, section. Ran nod, *^ 1 ' intervals 

Ranvier’s noaes, where the me- the medullary sheath 
dullary sheath is interrupted iTifprriiTitpd nnd 
and the axis cylinder appears, nitcrrujitca ana 

At c2/^ . axis cylinder , in Schm , the axis cylinder 18 
moisures of Schmidt , Gra sub , uncovered or covered 
granular substance at the poles. 

of the nucleus , Nuc , nucleus., V . 

Sh Sch , sheath of Schwann lemma. Iheae points 
are known as the 
nodes of Ranvier, and the portion of the nerve 
fibre between two nodes as an internodal 
segment. 



As to the physiological significance of these 
different parts of the neuron, our ideas are still 
based largely upon theoretical grounds The 
cell body has been sbown to be the birth or 
genetic centre of the neuron. From the fact 
that any portion of the neuron which is cut off 
from the cell Viody dies, the cell would seem to 
be the nutritive or trophic centre of the neuron. 
From the absence of nervous activity in por- 
tions of the neuron which have been cut off 
from their cell of origin, the cell body would 
also appear to be the functional centre of the 
neuron. The most generally accepted theories of 
the significance of the component parts of the 
cell itself may he summed up as follows. The 
function of the nucleus is to preside over the 


constructive activities of the neuron, by which 
food products brought to the cell by the lymph 
are transformed into food elements of the c^l, 
and finally into its nervous elements proper. 
The basement substance and the chromophilic 
bodies represent the food elements of the cell. 
The cytoreticulum represents the working nerv- 
ous mechanism of the cell, it alone being con- 
cerned in the reception, transformation, and 
emission of the nervous impulse Of the proc- 
esses, the axon is centrifugal in function, carry- 
ing impulses away from the cell body, the 
dendrites are centripetal in function, bringing 
impulses to the cell body Neurons are asso- 
ciated with one another by approximation or 
by contact, and not by continuity of their proto- 
plasm, i.e., no two neurons are believed to be 
directly connected with each other. The axonal 
terminations of one neuron simply he in con- 
tiguity, 01 at most in touch, witli the dendrites 
or cell bodies of other neurons, the impulse 
passing over from one to the other. 

Neuroglia, or the connective tissue of the 
nervous system, differs both in structure and in 
origin from the connective tissue found in 
other organs. As already stated, it is epi- 
blastie m origin, developing like the neuron 
from the cells which line the embryonic neural 
canal These colls, at fiist moiphologically 
identical, soon differentiate into neuroblasts, or 
future neurons, and spongioblasts, or future 
neuroglia cells 

In adult neuroglia two main typos of cells are 
found, spider cells and mossy cells The spider 
cell has a rather small body, from whioli are 
given off on all sides straiglit, unbranehmg, 
spineliko processes They oeeiii mainly in the 



CELLS FROM SECTIONS OF THE BRAIN OF ADULT MAN. 
a, mossy cell, h, spider cell 


white matter. The mossy coll has a rather 
large body Its processes are fewer, are coarse, 
rough, and branching, they occur mainly in 
connection with blood vessels As in the case 
of the nerve cell, the processes of these cells 
do not anastomose, but interlace. 

In all vertebrated animals the nervous sys- 
tem is composed of two distinct portions or 
systems, viz , the cerebrospinal and sympathetic 
or ganglionic. 

The cerehroftpinal mfstem includes the brain 
and spinal cord (which form the cerebrospinal 
axis, or central nervous system) and the cranial 
and spinal nerves It was termed by Bichat the 
nervous system of animal life, since it presides 
over such distinctlj^ animal functions as sensa- 
tion, motion, and intellect, and comprises all 
the nervous organs concerned in sensation, voli- 
tion, and mental action. 

The mjmpathetic, system consists essentially of 
a chain of ganglia connected by nervous cords, 
which extends irom the cranium to the pelvis, 
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along earch side of the vertebral column, and 
from which nerves with large ganglionic masses 
proceed to the viscera and blo^ vessels in the 
cavities of the chest, abdomen, and pelvis It 
was termed by Bichat the nervous system of 
organic life, since it seepis to regulate — almost 
or quite independently of the will — the due 
performance of th(‘ functions of the organs of 
respiration, circulation, and digestion 
The Central Nervous System. The brain 
and spinal cord are covered and protected by 
the meninges — three membranes, the dura mater, 



LsojcpUx 


VIEW or THE CEREBROSPINAL AXIS 

The right half of the cranium and trunk of the body have 
been removed by a vertical section, the membranes of the 
right side of the brain and spinal cord have been cleared away, 
and the roots and first part of the fifth and twelfth cranial 
nerves, and of all of the spinal nerves of the right side, have 
been dissected out and laid separately on the wall of the 
skull and on the several vertebra? opposite to the place of 
their natural exit from the craniospinal cavity 

Fron lo , frontal lobe, Temp lo , temporal lobe, Ocetp 
lo , occipital lobe, Cereh , cerebellum, Fo var , pons Varohi, 
Med oU , medulla oblongata, o and 6, upper and lower ex- 
tremities of the spinal cord, Cau eq on the last lumbar 
vertebral spine marks the cauda equma, Ner trig , the three 
principal branches of the nervus trigeminus, C 1st, the sub- 
oooipital or first cervical nerve, C 8th, the eighth or lowest 
cfsrvioal nerve, D 1st, the first dorsal nerve, D 12th, the 
last dorsal nerve, L Ist, the first lumbar nerve, L 6th, the 
last lumbar nerve, S 1st, the first sacral nerve. Si 6th, the 
fifth sacral nerve, L sac plex , the left sacral plexus, Coc ne., 
the ooooygeal nerve 

the arachnoid, and the pia mater. The dura 
mater is a strong fibrous membrane, which 
supplies the cranitd bones with blood in early 
life and adlieres firmly to their inner surface 
The arachnoid (so called from its being sup- 
posed to be as thin as a spider’s web) consists 
of a parietal and a visceral layer. The parietal 
layer adheres to the inner surface of the dura 
mater, while the visceral layer somewhat loosely 
invests the brain and spinal cord, from direct 
contact with which, however, it is separated by 
the intervention of the pia mater and some 
loose areolar tissue. The pia mater is an ex- 


tremely vascular membrane, consisting of 
minute blood vessels, held together by fine 
areolar tissue. It dips down between the con- 
volutions and fissures of tlie brain, and is pro- 
longed into the interior, forming the velum 
interpositum and the choroid plexuses of the 
fourth ventricle. By means of this membrane 
the blood vessels are conveyed into the nervous 
substance. 

The Cerebrospinal Nervous System. In 
describing this it is more convenient to begin 
with a description of the spinal cord, the study 
of which is essential to a proper appreciation 
of the higher and more complicated centres. 

The spinal cord is that portion of the cerebro- 
spinal axis which is contained in the spinal 
canal It extends from the upper border of the 
first cervical vertebra or atlas above to the 
middle or lower margin of the first lumbar 
vertebra l^elow The cord is continuous supe- 
riorly with the medulla oblongata, while its 
lower extremity tapers off into a slender cord, 
the filum terminale. At two levels, *one in the 
cervical and one m the lumbar region, the 
diameter of the cord is considerably larger than 
elsewhere These are known respectively as the 
cervical and the lumbar enlargements The 
posterior median septum and the anterior 
median fissure almost divide the cord longi- 
tudinally into two symmetrical halves, while 
the spinal nerve roots serve to divide it into 
segments. These segments correspond m num- 
ber t(j the spinal nerves Theie are thus eight 
cervical, twelve dorsal, five lumbar, five sacral, 
and one or two coccygeal segments. The in- 
ternal structure of the cord can bo best appre- 
ciated by studying a transverse section through 
the cervical enlargem(*nt stained by Weigert’s 
method Such a section shows that two sub- 
stances enter into its composition, one situ- 
ated centrally, the other on the periphery On 
account of their appearance in fresh tissues, the 
former is called gray matter, the latter white 
matter. The gray matter is made up mainly of 
cells and their dendrites ana of nonmedulla ted 
axons , the white matter consists mainly of 
medullated nerve fibres, its whiteness being due 
to the myelin The gray matter is distributed 
somewhat in the form of the letter H. Pos- 
teriorly it is slondei and almost touches the 
surface — posterior horns — while anteriorly it is 
broad — anterioi horns — and separated from the 
surface by a considerable layer of white matter 
The expanded tip of the posterior horn is known 
as the head or caput, and contains a gelatinous 
substance, the substantia golatinosa of Rolando. 
The narrow portion connecting the head with 
the central gray matter is called the neck or 
cervix Laterally the gray matter extends out 
somew’hat into the white matter as the lateral 
horn or processus reticularis lateralis. The 
gray horns of the two aides of the cord are 
connected by a commissure containing the cen- 
tral canal In foetal life this canal is open and 
continuous with the ventricles of the brain In 
adults it IS usually more or less obliterated. It 
is surrounded by the substantia golatinosa cen- 
tralis, and divides the gray commissure into an 
anterior gray commissure and a posterior gray 
commissure. Passing out from the anterior 
horns to the surface of the cord are bundles of 
fibres which constitute the anterior or motor 
spinal nerve roots. Just to the median side 
of the posterior horns are seen the entering 
fibres of the posterior or sensory nerve roots. 
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By the posterior liorns the white matter of 
the cord is divided into posterior columns and 
anterolateral columns, the latter being again 
rather indefinitely subdivided bv the fibres of 
the anterior roots into lateral and anterior 
columns. The posterior columns are also usu- 
ally subdivided at this level by a connective 
tissue septum from the pia mater into an 
internal portion, the column of Goll, and an 
external portion, the column of Burdach. 

Fibre Systems or Tracts of the Cord. As 
already noted, the cell bodies of the neurons are 
grouped in the gray matter of the brain and 
cord in the ganglia of the cranial and of the 
spinal nerves and in the end organs of certain 
of the nerves of special sense. This grouping 
is for definite physiological purposes. The 
axons from many of these neuron groups pass 
into the white matter as distinct bundles and 
constitute fibre systems or fibre tracts In the 
normal adult cord these various tracts of fibres 
present the same appearance and cannot be 
differentiated from one another Embryological 
and pathological studies enable us to distin- 
guish the following systems. 1 Descending 
tracts: (a) the direct pyramidal tract or 
column of Tllrck; (b) the crossed pyramidal 
tract; (c) the descending comma tract of the 
posterior column, (d) the descending cere- 
bellar tract of Doewenthal 2. Ascending 
tracts: (a) the column of Goll, (b) the column 
of Burdach, (c) the column of Lissauer, (d) 
the direct cerebellar tract, posterolateral as- 
cending tract, or tract of Flechsig; (e) the 
tract of Gowers, or the anterolateral ascending 



TRANeVERSB SBCmON OF THE HUMAN SPINAL CORD AT THE 
LEVEL OF THE EIGHTH DORSAL VERTEBRA 
Ant long fins , anterior longitudinal fissure, Sept post,, 
septum posteriuB, Ant med , anterior medial group of ganglion 
cells, Ant com , anterior commissure, Sub gel cen , substan- 
tia gelatinosa centralis, Cen can , central canal. Post com , 
posterior commissure, Ve , vein. Ant ho , anterior horn. 
Lot ho , lateral horn, and behind it the processus reticu- 
laris, Post ho., posterior horn, Anto lat , antero median 
group of gangliomc cells, C lat ho , cells of the lateral horn, 
C Clk col , cells of Clark's column, Sol c post ho , solitary 
cells of the postenor horn; Ant. rt anterior root. Post rt , 

E ostenor root, Posto tnt b , postero-mtemal bundle, Fib , 
undle of fibres attached to tne posterior root, Long fib , 
longitudinal fibres of the posterior cornu, Oel. sub Ro , gelati- 
nous substance of Rolando, Ant col ^ anterior column, Lat 
col , lateral column, Post col , postenor column 

tract. 3. Short systems, fundamental columns 
or ground bundles, composed of short ascending 
and descending fibres intermingled. 

Location of the Fibne Systems of the Cord 
and Origin of their Fibres. The direct pyram- 
idal tract occupies a small oval area adjacent 
to the anterior fissure. It decreases in size as 
it passes downward and disappears entirely in 
the middle or lower dorsal regions. The crossed 
pyramidal tract occupies the posterolateral 


region of the cord. In the cervical and doisal 
regions it is separated from the surface by the 
direct cerebellar tract. In the lumbar region 
the latter tract is no longer present and the 



SPINAL CORD DIAGRAMMaIK hli^L V ILW 

Plan of the fisBures and columns Post med fiss , posterior 
median fissure. Post lat fiss , posterior lateral fissure, Post, 
rt , posterior root, Gang , ganglion, Spin net , spinal nerve, 
Ant med fiss , anterior median fissure. Ant lat fiss , anterior 
lateral fissure. Ant rt , anterior root, Ant col , anterior 
column, Lat col , lateral column, Post, col , postenor column. 
Post med. col., posterior median column 

crossed pyramidal comes to the surface. Ihis 
tract extends to tin* lowermost part of the cord, 
decreasing in size as it descends. The fibres of 
the pyramidal tracts are axons of cells situated 
m the biain m the region of the fissuie of 
Rolando or motor area. Tli(‘se fibres descend 
through the internal capsule, pons, and medulla 
Jn the medulla they form a laige bundle of 
fibres known as the anterior pyiamids, lying 
on either side of the anterior fissure At the 
junction of medulla and cord most of these fibies 
cross over, in what is called the pyramidal 
decussation, to the opposite posterolateral 
K'gion, to continue down the cord as the crossed 
pyramidal tract. A small number of fibres 
lemain in the anterior region and pass down 
the cord as the direct pyramidal tract Both 
ti acts as they descend send collaterals and 
terminals into the gray matter of the anterior 
liorns, where they end in arborizations around 
the motor cells there situatiMi These tracts 
thus constitute the motor patliway connecting 
the hi am and cord, carrying voluntary motoi 
impulses from the brain to the cells of the 
anterior horns, which latter directly control 
muscular movements. The descending comma 
tract IS a small tract of fibres in the dorsal 
region situated about the middle of tb(‘ column 
of Burdach By some investigators it is be- 
lieved to represent descending branches from 
posterior root fibres , by others, descending 
axons of cells situated in the cord. The de- 
scending cerebellar tract, or tract of Loewen- 
thal, consists of descending axons of neurons 
whose cells are situated in the cerebellum 
These axons end in the gray matter of the cord. 
The column of Goll and the column of Burdach 
are composed of the axons of the cells of the 
ganglia of the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves. Entering the posterior columns, they 
divide into ascending and descending arms 
The latter is short and soon ends in the gray 
matter. The ascending arm may be short, of 
medium length, or long. The short and medium- 
length fibres end in the gray matter of the 
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cord, after sending in collaterals at different 
levels. The long fibres pass up to the medulla 
and end, those of the column of Goll in the 
nucleus gracilis, those of the column of Bur- 



TRANSVERSE SECTION Of THE SPINAL CORD OF A CHICK ON 
THE NINTH DAY OF INCUBATION 

o, axis cylinders of anterior root fibres issuing from large 
cells of the anterior horn, c, b, posterior root fibres passing 
from the bipolar cells of the spinal ganglion into the posterior 
column of the spinal cord, d, when they bifurcate, and e, 
when they become longitudinal, / and g, collaterals from the 
fibres passing into the gray matter 

dueh in tlie nucleus cuneatus. The column of 
Lissauer consists of the shortest fibres which 
enter the posterior roots Ibese fibres end in 
the posterior horns. These neurons, whose cen- 
tral axons form the entering fibres of the pos- 
teiior roots of the spinal nerves taken in con- 
nection with the analogous sensory roots of th(‘ 
cranial nerves, constitute the peripheral sensoiy 
neuron system Jt is by means of these neurons 
that all impulses are conviwed fioin the surface 
of the body to the cord and brain By their 
influerici* over the motoi cells of the cord they 
detennine the direct relh^x actions By theh 
influence over otliei cells situated in tlie cord, 
medulla, and midbrain, sensory impressions are 
transmitted through other systems of neurons 
to the brain, and thus enter into consciousness 
By their influence upon motor cells of the 
cortex they complete the cycle of a sensory 
impression entering consciousness and being 
transformed into a voluntaiy motion. The 


JProtapro 

LARGE GANGLION CELL OF THE VENTRAL ROOTS OF THE SPINAL 
CORD 

Ax cyl pro , axis cylinder process, Nuc rHi , nucleo- 
reticulum, NucU , nucleolus, Nuc m , nuclear membrane, 
Cytoreti , cytoreticulum , Chro. b., chromophilic bodies, 
Proto pro , protoplasmic processes 

direct cerebellar tract, or dorsolateral ascend- 
ing tract, lies near the lateral surface of the 
cord from the posterior horn to about the mid- 
lateral point. It begins in the upper lumbar 
region and extends to the cerebellum Its fibres 
are axons of the cells of Clark’s column or the 
nucleus dorsalis of the same side. This nucleus 
is a group of colls lying in the gray matter 
just to the median side of the base of the 


posterior horn. It extends as a continuous 
column from the mid-lumbar to the lower cervi- 
cal region In the medulla the direct cerebellar 
tract enters the restiform body and thus reaches 
the cerebellum by means of the inferior cerebel- 
lar peduncle. Gowers’s tract, or the ventro- 
lateral ascending tract, lies along the periphery 
of the cord from the antenoi limit of the direct 
cerebellar to the anterior nerve roots The 
tract first appears in the upper lumbar cord, 
and increases in size as it passes upward Its 
fibres are axons of cells scattered through the 
gray matter of the same and opposite sides of 
the cord. Many of the fibres of this tract are 
probably spinal association fibres and reenter 
the gray matter to tiTminate there Other 
fibres, however, pass upward to higher centres, 
their exact terminations being as yet und(‘ter- 
mined. The remainder of the white matter of 
the cord is constituted by the short fibre sys- 
tems ( fundamental columns or ground bundles ) . 
It will l)e seen that in the main these short 
fibres lie adjacent to the giay mattei and are 
inoie extensive m the anterior part of the coid 



SCHEME OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE SPINAL CORD 
a, fasciculus cerobrospinalis ventralis, 6, fasoinilus \ en- 
trails propruis, c, fasciculus vontrolatcralis Gowersi, d, fasci- 
culus cerebellospinaliB, c, fasciculus cerebrospinalis lateralis, 
/, fasciculus lateralis propnus, g, funiculus dorsalis. Rad 
dor , radix dorsalis. Rod vent , radix ventralis, Gang spin , 
ganglion spmale, 1, commissural cell, or hetoromcnc neurons, 
one IS seen sending its axon into the ^rav substance of the 
other side, the others send their axons into the whit(‘ matter 
of the opposite side, 2, motor cells, sides of fibrils are seen 
arising from tlnur axons, 3, tautomeric neurons, the axons 
going to the ventral and lateral fumculi, among those are 
cells in the nucleus dorsalis and some of the cells in the sub- 
stantia gilatinosa Rolandi, collaterals are corning off from 
the axons, 1, a Golgi cell, or dendraxon, 5, cells sending their 
axons to the dorsal funiculi, 6, cell brxhes of peripheral sen- 
sorv neurons situated in the ganglion spmale, their central 
prolongations are shown entering the spinal cord as dorsal 
root fibres which bifurcating send collaterals to terminate in 
different parts of the substantia gnsea, 7, collaterals and 
terminals representing fibres from the fasciculi cerebro- 
spinales or pyramidal tract, 8, collaterals from the white 
fibres m the ventral and lateral funiculi. 

They are axons of cells situated in the gray 
matter of the cord. These axons enter the white' 
matter, pass up or down, oi, splitting, send 
one branch up, the other down, and finally 
terminate in the gray matter. Along their 
course they send collaterals into the gray mat- 
ter. These fibres of the fundamental columns 
thus serve to connect the gray matter of differ- 
ent levels of the cord, and may be considered of 
the nature of longitudinal commissural fibre 
systems By means of these neuions an impulse 
coming into the cord by the posterior nerve root 
may he conveyed to many motor or sensory cells 
within the gray matter. In this way are accom- 
plished the more complex reflex actions 
Nerve Cells of the Cord. In describing the 
origin of fibre systems of the cord, many of the 
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cells of the cord have been necessarily referred 
to, e.g., those cells the axons of which form 
the columns of Gowers and of Flechsig, and the 
fundamental columns. There are also found in 
the gray matter cells which have short axons 
which never leave the gray matter, but terminate 
in the vicinity of their cells of origin. The most 
important groups of cells remaining to be de- 
scribed are those of the anterior horns con- 
nected with the motor spinal nerve roots. These 
are large multipolar cells rich in chromatic 
substance. They are arranged m columns, two 
long columns extending the entire length of 
the cord for the innervation of the muscles of 
the trunk, while in the cervical and lumbar 
enlargements extra columns arc added for the 
supply of the muscles of the extremities. 

The Spinal Nerves. These are the peripheral 
nerves connected with the spinal cord There 
are 31 pairs of spinal nerves, which are nametl 
from the levels of the cord from which they 
originate; 8 cervical, 12 dorsal, 5 lumbar, 6 
sacral, and 1 coccygeal. Each spinal nerve is 
connected with the cord by two roots, as an- 
terior or motor root and a posterior or sensoiy 
root. The anterior root consists of axons of 
the motor colls of the anterior horns. These 
pass out in small bundles, by the ganglion of 
the posterior root, beyond which they join the 
fibres from the ganglion to form the mixed 
nerve. The fibres of the sensory root have 
been already described in connection with the 
posterior columns. These are the central proc- 
esses of the spinal ganglion cells. Their periph- 
eral processes pass out of the outer end of 
the ganglion and join the motor fibres The 
nerves leave the spinal canal through the inter- 
vertebral foramina, beyond which each nerve 
divides into two branches, a postenoi and an 
anterior. 

The posterior divisions of the spinal nerves 
are smaller than the anterior, and are dis- 
tributed to the muscles and skin of the back 

The anterior divisions of the spinal nerves 
supply the anterior parts of the body and the 



PLAN OF CERVICAL PLEXUS. 


extremities. Each anterior branch is connected 
by some slender filaments with the sympathetic. 
In the dorsal region the anterior divisions are 
separate and distributed quite evenly, but in 
the cervical, lumbar, and sacral regions they 
unite to form intricate plexuses. 


The cervical pleasuB is formed by the anterior 
divisions of the first four cervical nerves. The 
branches of distribution of this plexus may 
be divided into a superficial and a deep set, 
the former supplying the integument and 
superficial muscles of the side and front of the 
neck and upper part of the throat, the latter 
supplying the deeper muscles of the neck and 
sending one important branch, the phrenic, to 
the diaphragm 

The brachial plexus is formed by the anterior 
divisions of the last four cervical and the first 



PLAN OF THE HRALHIAL PLEXUS. 

dorsal nerves. These five ncrvi's iniite to form 
three main cords known respectively as the 
outer, the inner, and the posterior cords of the 
brachial plexus Before uniting to form these 
cords, four main branches or sets of branches 
are given off. These are (1) a communicating 
branch to the phrenic, (2) muscular branches 
to the longus colli, scaleni, rhoraboidci, and 
subclavius, (3) postenoi thoracic nerve, to the 
eerratus magnus ; ( 4 ) the suprascapular, sending 
branches to supply the supra and infra spinatus 
From the throe main cords of the plexus 
(branches are given off to the chest, shoulders, 
and arms Those to the chest are the external 
and internal anterior thoracic, which supply the 
pcctoralis maj'or and pectoralis minor muscles 
The branches to the shoulder are the subscapu- 
lar and the circumflex, the former supplying the 
subscapularis, the latissimus dorsi, and the 
teres major; the latter supplying the deltoid 
and the teres minor The circumflex nerve also 
supplies part of the integument of the shoulder 
and sends filaments to the musculocutaneous 
nerve. This nerve in the arm supplies the 
biceps, coracobracbialis, and part of the brachi- 
alis anticu^ muscles. In the forearm it be- 
comes cutaneous, supplying the integument on 
the radial side. The internal cutaneous is a 
small nerve supplying the integument of the 
front of the arm and forearm. The lesser in- 
ternal cutaneous, or nerve of Wnsberg, the 
smallest branch of the plexus, supplies the in- 
tegument on the inner side of the arm. The 
musculospiral supplies the triceps, anconeus, 
supinator longus, extensor carpi radialis longior, 
and part of the brachialis anticus. It sends a 
cutaneous branch to the skin of the outer part 
of the forearm. It then divides into radial 
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and posterior interosseous branches, the former 
pa-esing to the skin of the radial side of the 
hand, including thumb, index, middle and radial 
side of ring fingers, the latter supplying the 
carpal articulations and muscles of the back 
of the forearm. The ulnar nerve supplies the 
flexor carpi ulnaris and inner part of the flexor 
profundus digitorum. In the hand it supplies 
the adductor and part of the short flexor of tlie 
thumb, the interossei, the two inner lumbricales, 
and the muscles of the ball of the little finger. 
It gives oflf a cutaneous branch to the back of 
the little and ulnar side of the ring fingers and 
to the front of the same fingers. It also fur- 
nishes articular branches to the elbow and wrist 
joints. The median nerve supplies all the 
flexors and pronators of the forearm except 
those supplied by the ulnar. In the hand it 
supplies the two outer lumbycal muscles, part 
of the short flexor, of the thumb, the opponens 
and the abductor. It also innervates the skin 
of the palm and of the palmar surfaces of the 
fingers not supplied by the ulnar. 

The lumhar plexus lies at the back of the 
abdominal cavity belund the peritommm. It is 
formed by the anterior divisions of the four 
upper lumbar nerves. Communicating branches 
connect the plexus with the lumbar ganglia of 
the sympathetic. Some muscular branches pass 
directly from the plexus to the quadratus 
lumborum and psoas muscles Cutaneous 
branches are the ( 1 ) iliohypogastric, which 
sends an iliac bianch to the skin of the buttock 
and a hypogastric branch to the skin of the 
lower abdomen, (2) the ilioinguinal, to the 
skin of the groin, (3) the external cutaneous, 

to the skin of 
the outer side of 
the thigh. Mixed 
branches of the 
ph*xus are ( 1 ) 
the genitocrural, 
to the skin of 
the groin and 
to the cremaster 
muscle , { 2 ) the 
anterior crural, 
a large and im- 
portant branch 
which supplies 
the sartorius, the 
pectinaius, the 
psoas, the ilia- 
cus, and the ex- 
tensors of the 
knee joint, be- 
sides giving olF 
three cutaneous branches, the internal cutane- 
ous to the skin of the inner aspect of the thigh, 
a middle cutaneous to the skin of the front of 
the thigh, and the long saphenous to the skin 
of the inner side of the knee, leg, and foot; 
(3) the obturator, which supplies the obturator 
externus, the adductor longus, gracilis, and ad- 
ductor magnus. Branches of this nerve some- 
times pass to the adductor brevis and pectimpua. 
It forms the mam nerve supply of the hip and 
knee joints, and sometimes sends a cutaneous 
branch to the skin of the lower and inner part 
of the thigh. There is sometimes an accessory 
obturator nerve to the pectinaeus and hip joint. 
It is usually connected with the oliturator 
The lumbosacral cord is forme<i by the union 
of the fifth lumbar nerve with a branch from the 
fourth lumbar. It gives rise to a communicat- 



ing branch to the fifth lumbar ganglion of the 
sympathetic, and a muscular branch, the su- 
perior gluteal, to the gluteus medius and 
minimus and the tensor fasciae femoris, after 
which the cord joins the sacral plexus. 

The sacral plexus is formed by the union of 
the lumbosacral cord with the first, second, 
third, and part of the fourth sacral nerves. It' 
is a large plexus situated m the cavity of the 
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THE SACRAL PLEXUS OF THE RIGHT BIDE FROM BEHIND. 

L aac c , lumbosacral cord, Sup glut , superior gluteal, 
Jn/ glut , inferior gluteal. Per , perforating, Sm scia , small 
sciatic, Fopl , popliteal Pyr , nerves to pyriformis, Per cut , 
perforating cutaneous, Obt tnt , obturator internus, Qu fern , 
quadra tor femoris, Pu , pudio. 


pelvis Like the other plexuses, it gives use to 
communicating muscular and mixed branches 
The communicating branches pass to the upper 
sacral sympathetic ganglia The muscular 
branches supply the quadratus femoris, the ob- 
turator internus, the gemelli, the pyriformis, 
and a part of the gluteus maximus. The mixed 
nerves arc (1) Tlie ariiall sciatic, which sup- 
plies part of the gluteus maximus and the skin 
of tire back part of the thigh, buttock, popliteal 
space, and pait of the leg By means of the 
long pudendal branch it also supplies the skin 
of the peiineum. (2) The pudic supplies the 
muscles and skin of the external generative or- 
gans (3) The great sciatic This nerve is the 
largest nerve of the body. It passes down the 
back of tlie thigh, giving off branches to the 
adductor magnus and the hamstring muscles. 
Above the popliteal space the nerve divides into 
the internal and the external popliteal branches. 
The internal popliteal sends a branch to the 
knee joint and supplies tlie popliteus muscle 
and the muscles of the calf of the leg. It fur- 
nishes a branch called the commuiiicans tibialis, 
which joins the communicans peronei to form 
the external saphenous nerve, which supplies 
the outer side of tlie foot. Below, the internal 
popliteal 18 continued into the posterior tibial, 
which supplies the long flexor of the toes, the 
tibialis posticus, and the skin of the heel. In 
the foot it divides into the internal and the 
external plantar nerves. The former supplies 
the skin of the sole of the foot and the great, 
second, third, and inner side of the fourth toes, 
the flexor brevis pollicis, the flexor brevis digi- 
torum, the abductor pollicis, and the two inner 
lumbrical muscles, the latter supplies tlie skin 
of the little and outer side of the fourth toes 
and the muscles of the sole of the foot not sup- 
plied by the internal plantar The external 
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popliteal sends branches to the knee joint, gives 
off the communicans peroneus to the skin of the 
outer side of the back of the leg, supplies the 
peronei longus and brevis, and divides into the 
external cutaneous and anterior tibial nerves. 
The former supplies the skin of the upper sur- 
face of the foot and of all the toes except the 
outer side of the little toe and adjacent sides 
of the great and second toes The anterior 
tibial supplies the extensors of the toes, the 
tibialis anticuh, and peroneus tertius, and ends 
as a cutaneous branch to the skin of the ad- 
jacent sides of the great and second toes 

The sacrococcygeal plexus is a small plexus 
formed by the fourth and fifth sacral and the 
coccygeal nerves. It sends communicating 
blanches to the sacral and coccygeal ganglia of 
the sympathetic, cutaneous branches to the skin 
of the arms and coccygeal region, miisculai 
branches to the external anal sphincter, the 
le\’utor am, and coccygeal muscles, and branches 
to the pelvic plexus of the sympathetic, whence 
they supply the rectum and bladder 

Peripheral Terminations of Spinal Nerves. 
The modes of terminations of these processes 
are extremely varied and complicated The ter- 
minations are always free in the sense that, 
while possibly sometimes penetrating cells, they 
arc never directly continuous with their proto- 
plasm. The motor nerve filires end in voluntary 
and involuntary muscle. On its way to a muscle 
a motor fibre, which, as noted before, is the 
axon of an anterior horn cell, may divide into 
several branches, a single cell thus innervating 
moie than one muscle fibre On reaching a 
voluntary musede the bundle of nerve fibres 
breaks up to form a plexus in the connective 
tissue which surrounds the bundles of muscle 
fibres From this plexus nerve fibres pass to 
the individual muscle fibres Having armed at 
the muscle fibie in whicli it terminates, the 
nerve loses its medullary sheath, and its neu- 
rilemma fuses with the sai colemma The naked 
axon then pimetrates tlic sarc'olemma and ter- 
minates 111 a more or less elaborate expansion 
known as a motor end plate 

The sensory or afferent part of the spinal 
nerves is made by the peripheral processes of 
the spinal ganglion cells. In the skin and in 
those mucous membranes which are covered with 
squamous epithelium, the nerve fibres lose their 
medullary sheaths in the subepithelial tissue 
and, penetrating the epithelial layer, split up 
into minute fibrils which pass in between the 
cells and terminate there, often in little knob- 
like swellings In addition to such compara- 
tively simple nerve endings, there are also found 
in the skin and mucous memlirancs, especially 
vheie sensation is most acute, much more elabo- 
rate terminations Among these may be men- 
tioned Merkel’s tasizellmiy or touch cells, the 
tactile corpuscles of Meissner, and the Pacinian 
bodies In tendons and in muscle, sensory nerve 
fibres, after losing their medullary sheaths, 
divide into minute fibrils which are often 
studded with irregular expansions In gland 
tissue nerve fibres usually end as fine fibrils, 
which pass to the epithelial cells 
Physiology of the Spinal Cord and Spinal 
Nerves. 'Ihc sensory nerve endings serve as the 
receptive apparatus by means of which external 
stimuli may induce a nervous impulse. The 
motor nerve endings seive as organs of distribu- 
tion through which an impulse may so affect a 
muscle as to cause a contraction and consequent 


muscular action. The nerves themselves appar; 
ently serve merely as a conductive apparatus 
for transmitting the sensory impulses from the 
periphery to the spinal cord and the motor 
impulses from the cord to the muscles The 
spinal cord must be considered as subserving 
several quite different though related physi- 
ological purposes, of which the following are the 
most important- 1 Its gray matter acts as a 
reflex centre, i e , a centre in which an impulse 
brought to it by the fibres of the posterior nerve 
root (usually a sensory impulse) can determine 
an impulse passing out in the fibres of an an- 
terior nerve root (usually a motor impulse) 
In this way a motion is produced by an external 
stimulus without any involvement of conscious- 
ness. A simple reflex is one in which the im- 
pulse passes directly from the posterior root 
fibres to the cclln the anterior horns A 
compound reflex is one in which the impulse in 
passing from the posterior root fibre to the 
anterior horn cell passes through another neuron 
situated w^ithin the cord. 2 An automatic cen- 
tre By an automatic action is meant one w^hich 
apparently occurs without any determining ex- 
ternal stimulus, e g , the rhythmical action of 
the heart or the conti action and expansion of 
the arteiies 3 A relay station in the trans- 
mission of impulses from and to the higher 
centres This takes place through the fibre 
tracts of the cord, and has been already referred 
to in connection with the description of those 
tracts 4 A conduction path This also has 
been noted in connection with the description of 
the fibre tracts of the cord 

THK 13RAJ[^ 

By this term is usually meant all that portion 
of the cerebrospinal axis contained in the cranial 
cavity. 

1 he human brain is larger and heavier rela- 
tively to the size and weight of the body than 
the brain of any other animal, with the possible 
exception of some of the smallest birds and 
mammals. It is larger and heavier absolutely 
than that of any other animal except the ele- 
phant and larger whales It is largest in the 
white races, smallest in some of the Central 
Afiican savages It is larger in the male than 
in the female. The average weight of the adult 
male brain of the white races of Europe and 
America has been estimated at from 49 to 50 
ounces, of the female at from 43 to 45 ounces 
The brain is much larger relatively to the size 
of the body in the infant than in the adult, the 
brain of the newborn child weighing on an 
average from 10 to 12 ounces The brain in- 
creases m weight up to middle life After 60 
it usually decreases somewhat in weight It is 
a common idea that large brains are apt to be 
associated with unusual intellectual develop- 
ment. Such is not, however, the case While 
the brains of some men of great intellectual at- 
tainments have proved to be above the average 
in weight — Cuvier, 64 ounces, Abercrombie, 63 
ounces, Goodsir, 57 ounces — the brains of other 
men apparently equally intellectual have not 
been above the average in weight, and Thurman 
reports a case of a male epileptic whose brain 
weighed 62 ounces, and Bicknill one from a 
similar case which weighed 64^2 ounces. Brains 
weighing over 60 ounces have also been observed 
in the insane. 

The brain may be subdivided into the medulla 
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oblongata, the pons Varolii, the midbrain, the 
cerebellum, the basal ganglia, and the cerebral 
hemispheres. 

The medulla oblongata is the continuation 
upward of the spinal cord and extends from the 
lower limit of the pyramidal decussation below 
to the lower margin of the pons above The 

length of the me- 
dulla is about an 
inch, and its diam- 
eters, which at its 
lower portion cor- 
respond to those of 
the cord, increase 
from below up- 
ward Externally 
the medulla shows 
th(‘ continuation 
upward of the an- 
terior and of the 
posterior fissures 
of the cord These 
fisHures lie come 
more shallow as 
they ascend, the 
po8t(‘rior fissure 
disappearing at 
about the middle 
of the mt‘dulla, ^\her(‘ the central canal opens 
into the fourth ventricle On either side of the 
anterior fissure is a prominence caused by the 
anterior pyramid, and to the outer side of the 
pyramid the bulging of the olivary body may 
be seen The anterolateral surface of the me- 
dulla is also marked by the exit of the sixth to 
the twelfth (inclusive) cranial nerves The 
posterior surface shows two prominences on 
either side — one next the posterior fissure 
known as the clava, caused by the nucleus 
gracilis, or nucleus of the column of Goll, the 
other ]U8t to the outer side of the clava, due to 
the nucleus cuneatus, or nucleus of the column 
of Burdach. The internal structure of the me- 
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SECTION OF THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA AT ABOTJl' THE MibDLE 
OF THE OLIVARY BODY 

Nuc, fun ter , nucleus of funiculus teres, Vag nucl , 
vagus nuclei, Ling , lingula, Nuc gra , nucleus gracilis, Nuc. 
cun , nucleus cuneatus, Corn rest , corpus restiforme, A sc 
rt. 6th ner , ascendi^ root of 5th nerve, Vag rt , vagus root, 
Arct , arciform fibres, Ohv nuc, olivary nucleus, i?ypo 
ner , hypoglossal nerve. Ant med fiss., anterior median fis- 
sure, ffj/po nuc , hypoglossal nucleus. Rap , median raphe, 
Form rett,, formatio reticularis, Cont ant col , continuation 
of the anterior column, Acces. ohv nucl., accessory ohvary 
nuclei 

diilla shows considerable resemblance to that of 
the cord. This is especially true of the lower 
part of the medulla, the structures of w'hich are 
directly continuous with those of the cord. The 
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MEDULLA OBLONGATA AMO PONS 
VAROLII 

Pon Var , pons Varolii, Mid 
ped cer , middle peduncle of core- 
bellum, Ohv bdy , ohvary body, 
Fiss dec , pyramidal decussation, 
Med obi , medulla oblongata. 
Ant pprs , anterior pyramids 


fibre tracts of the cord, however, assume, in the 
medulla, new directions, and in doing so break 
up the formation of the gray matter. This, 
together with the appearance of some new masses 
of gray matter and some new fibre bundles, is 
the main factor in determining the difference m 
structure between cord and medulla. The in- 
ternal structure of the medulla can be best 
understood by tracing into it the structures of 
the spinal cord At the junction of medulla and 
cord occurs the pyramidal decussation. Above 
this decussation the fibres of the mam cortico- 
spinal motor tracts lie in two large bundles, one 
on either side of the anterior median fissure, 
known as the anterior pyramids. In the de- 
cussation of the pyramids the majority of 
these fibres cross over to the opposite postero- 
lateral region and pass down into the cord as 
the crossed pyramidal tract, the few fibres re- 
maining next the anterior fissure forming the 
direct pyramidal tract. The crossing fibres of 
the decussation separate off the anterior horns 
from the rest of the gray matter, while the in- 
termingling of white matter and gray matter is 
known as the formatio reticularis. Shortly 
above the pyramidal decussation masses of gray 
matter begin to appear in the posterior columns. 
These are known respectively as the nucleus 
gracilis, or nucleus of the column of Goll, and 
the nucleus cuneatus, or nucleus of the' column 
of Burdach In these nuclei terminate most or 
all of the fibies of the columns of Goll and of 
Burdach The nuclei increase in size part passu 
with the decrease in the size of the columns, the 
latter finally entirely disappearing These nu- 
clei arc therefore nuclei of termination for the 
fibres of these columns, and are of the nature of 
a relay station in the mam spinocortical sensory 
conduction path From cells in these nuclei 
axons pass around the central canal — internal 
arcuate fibres — decussate in the median line — 
sensory decussation — and then turn upward as 
the fillet or lemniscus This is the main con- 
tinuation brainward of the great sensory tract. 
Home axons from cells in the nuclei do not turn 
upward in the fillet, but, skirting the ventral 
surface of the pyramids, as the external arcuate 
fibres, pass to the cerebellum in the restiform 
body Of the lateral tracts of the cord, the 
direct cerebellar tract joins the restiform body 
and thus reaches the cerebellum through its 
inferior peduncle, while the tract of Gowers con- 
tinues upward in the lateral region of the me- 
dulla The posterior horns become, in the 
medulla, separated from the rest of the gray 
matter and, becoming broken up, serve as nuclei 
of termination for the sensory divisions of some 
of the cranial nerves. As it passes up through 
the medulla, the central canal, surrounded by 
an increased amount of gelatinous substance, 
gradually approaches the posterior surface, to 
open at about the middle of the medulla into the 
fourth ventricle. Of the new masses of gray 
matter which appear in the medulla, the largest 
are the olivary nuclei. These are irregular con- 
voluted masses of gray matter situated in the 
ventral part of the medulla behind and to the 
outer side of the pyramids They extend from 
the upper limit of the sensory decussation to 
the pons Each olivary nucleus has a central 
core of white fibres which cross the median line 
and pass to the opposite restiform body, forming 
the cerebello-olivary tract. To the inner side of 
the lower part of the olivary nucleus is a smaller 
mass of gray matter kno\m as the accessory 
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olivary nucleus, while above the main mass of 
the olive is the superior olivary nucleus. The 
distinct line of decussating fibres which extends 
through the centre of medulla and pons is called 
the median raphe. The nuclei of certain of the 
cranial nerves form masses of gray matter in 
the medulla. These, together with the root 
fibres of the nerves, will be found described 
below in connection with the cranial nerves 

Tlie pons Varolii, or bridge, lies pist above 
the medulla. Superficially its ventral surface is 
composed of fibres which pass transversely, 
forming, a sort of bridge between the two cere- 
bellar hemispheres. Internally the pons is com- 
posed of tracts of fibres (white matter) and of 
nuclei (masses of gray niattei ) The fibre 
tracts pass both longitudinally and transversely. 
The longitudinal fibres are mainly the continua- 
tion upward of tracts already mentioned in the 
description of the medulla, the pyramidal tract 
or main motor tract and the fillet or main 
sensory tract. Some of the longitudinal fibres 
are, however, fibres connecting the nuclei pontis 
with higher centres and commissural fibres be- 
tween the nuclei pontis The transverse fibres 
of the pons mostly connect the cerebellum with 
the nuclei pontis, and are consequently often 
called the middle cerebellar peduncles They 
are composed of two sets of fibres which decus- 
sate in the median line, forming a median raphe 
continuous with that of the medulla. Fibres of 
the roots of the fifth and some of the higher 
fibres of the roots of the sixth and seventh 
nerves pass from their nuclei of origin to the 
ventrolateral surface of the pons Th(‘ gray 
matter of the pons consists of the nuclei of the 
nerves just mentioned and of nuclei scattered 
throughout the pons, which are known as the 
nuclei pontis and are connected with the middle 
cerebellar peduncles and with the cerebrum 
Near the posterior surface of the pons is the 
fourth ventricle, in the floor of which is a group 
of deeply pigmented nerve cells called the locus 
croruleus 

Above the pons is the midbrain Here the 
long fibre tracts are collected into two main 
bundles known as the cerebral peduncles or crura 
cerebri Each peduncle, or crus, consists of a 
ventral portion or crusta, a dorsal portion or 
tegmentum, and, between these, a mass of gray 
matter, the substantia nigra The dorsal part 
of the cerebral peduncle, or tegmentum, repre- 
sents the continuation brainwarj of the mam 
sensory tract to the cortex cerebri Of the ven- 
tral part of the peduncles, or crustae, about the 
middle three-fifths are taken up by the fibres of 
the pyramidal system (including fibres to the 
motor nuchu of the cranial nerv(*s) Medial to 
these are the fibres which pass from the frontal 
lobe to the nuclei pontis, while external to the 
pyramidal fibres are the fibres connecting the 
temporal lobe with the nuclei pontis As the 
peduncles approach the basal ganglia, the sub- 
stantia nigra disappears and the tegmentum lies 
just dorsal to the crusta. Tliest* bundles of 
fibres pass through the basal ganglia between 
the nucleus caudatus and the optic tlialamus on 
the mesial side and the nucleus lenticularis on 
the lateral side Here they form the internal 
capsule, which is directly continuous above with 
the corona radiata, through which the fibres 
enter the cortex cerebri A bend divides the 
capsule into an anterior and a posterior portion. 
The anterior portion lies between the caudate 
nucleus internally and the lenticular nucleus 


externally. This part of the capsule consists 
mainly of fibres which connect the cortex cerebri 
and the optic thalamus. The posterior portion 
of the internal capsule lies between the len- 
ticular nucleus on its outer side and the optic 
thalamus on its inner side. About the anterior 
two-thirds of this portion is occupied by the 
fibres of the pyramidal tracts (including de- 
scending fibres to the motor cranial nerve 
nuclei). The corticopontal fibres connecting the 
cortex cerebri with the nuclei pontis pass 
through the internal capsule in two separate 
bundles* one bundle, coming from the frontal 
lobe, passes down in front of the main motor 
tract, the other bundle, coming from the tem- 
poral lobe, passes through the posterior portion 
of the internal capsule just behind the pyramidal 
tract. Through the posterior part of the in- 
ternal (*ap 8 ule also passes the continuation up- 
ward of the tegmentum or main sensory tract to 
the cortex. On the posterior surface of the 
midbrain are> the corpora quadrigemina or optic 
lobes In the midbrain the fourth ventricle be- 
comes narrowed and is known as the iter or 
aqueduct of Sylvius. 

The cerebellum^ or little brain, is that part 
which lies in the inferior occipital fossa It is 
situated beneath the occipital lobes of the cere- 
brum, from which it is scqiarated by the ten- 
torium cerebelli The average weight of the 
cerebellum is about 51/2 ounces. Its size relative 
to that of the cerebrum 13 about 1 to 8 In the 
infant the cerebellum is relatively much smaller 
than in the adult, its weight being about one- 
twenticth that of the cerebrum The cerebellum 
measures from 3 yj> to 4 inches in transverse 
diameter and about 2 inches from front to 
back at its centre It consists of two lateral 
lobes and a smaller central lobe called the 
vermis. The cerebellum is connected with 
other parts of the nervous system by means of 
bundles of fibres known as peduncles The 
superior peduncles connect it with the cerebrum, 
tlje inferior with the spinal cord The middle 
peduncles connect it with the pons The hemi- 
spheres of the cerebellum are separated in front 
by a fossa which encircles the corpora quad- 
iigemma. Posteriorly the furrow is deeper and 
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narrower. On the superior surface of the cere- 
bellum, between the anterior and posterior fur- 
rows, the central lobe has a very slight elevation 
and is called the superior vermis. On the in- 
fcrioi surface of the cerebellum the central lobe, 
called the inferior vermis, lies at the bottom of 
the furrow, where it forms a distinct projection 
and 18 subdivided into an anterior portion, the 
nodule, a middle portion, the uvula, and a 
posterior portion, the pyramid. Two small lobes 
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stand out distinctly from the main bulk of the 
hemisphere — one, the flocculus, lying to the outer 
side of the nodule; the other, the tonsil, lying 
to the outer side of the uvula. Each hemisphere 
is divided transversely by a deep fissure called 
the great horizontal fissure, which separates it 
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A, gray or molecular layer, B, granule layer, C, medulla 
or white matter, a, small granule cell, 6, large granule cell, 
e, plexus of nerve fibres, d, horizontal bundle, e, fibres of 
molecular layer, /, cell of Purkiuje, y, bask«*t cell, h, small 
cortical cell, i, gba cell of the molecular layer, k, mossy cell 
resembling a gUa cell, I, spider cell 

into an upper or tentoi lal surface and a lower 
or occipital surface in addition to the flocculus 
and tonsil, the surface of the cerebellum is 
divided into several less distinct lobes On the 
upper surface are the quadrangular lobe and the 
BUponor semilunar lobe; on the undersuifaee 
he the biventral lobe, the slender lolie, and the 
inferior semilunar lobe Besides the deeper 
furiows separating the lobes, the entiie surface 
of the cerebellum is crossed by a multitude of 
transverse grooves which divide it into plates or 
lamellae and give it a foliated or laminated ap- 
pearance On cutting into the cerebellum it is 
seen to consist of a core of white matti^r which 
branches out into the cortex, composed of a 
layer of gray matter, presenting the eliaraetei- 
istic leaflike appearance known as the arbor 
vitee The white matter of the cerebellum is 
composed of medullated nerve fibres which are 
axons coming from cells situated in the cere- 
bellum and passing out to terminate cither in 
the cerebellum itself or in some other part of 
the nervous system, or coming from cells located 
in other parts of the nervous system to their 
terminations in the cerebellilm The gray mat- 
ter is composed of three layers — an external or 
molecular, an internal or granular, and, between 
these, a layer of large cells, named after Pur- 
kinje Tlie molecular layer contains multipolar 
cells of various sizes, known as basket cells from 
the fact that, while their dendrites pass mostly 
towards the surface, their axons pass dowmwaid 
and end m a basket-like network around the 
cells of Purkmje. The granular or nuclear layer 
derives its name from th (3 fact that after 
staining by the ordinary methods it appears to 
be composed of a mass of small closely packed 
cells, each cell consisting of a nucleus surrounded 
by an extremely small amount of protoplasm. 
Intermingled with these cells are medullated 
and iionraedullated fibres By the application of 
the method of Golgi these cells have been divided 
into small granule cells (by far the more 
numeroua ) and large granule cells. In the case 


of the small granule cell the dendrites ramify 
in the granular layer, while the axon terminates 
freely in the molecular layer. The large granule 
cells, on the other hand, send their dendrites 
into the molecular layer, while their axons form 
a rich plexus within the granular layer. The 
dense network of fibres found in the granular 
layer is derived from the cells just described, 
from axons and collaterals of cells of Purkinje, 
and from fibres coming from the white matter. 

Besides the gray matter of the cortex, certain 
independent masses of gray matter occur in the 
cerebellum. These are the nucleus dentatus, a 
convoluted body of gray matter situated to the 
inner side of the centre of the core of white mat- 
ter, and the roof nuclei of Stilling, situated at 
the anterior end of the superior vermis and 
projecting forward into the roof of the ventricle. 

. The functions of the cerebellum have been 
made the subject of much discussion and inves- 
tigation. It 18 itself insensible to irritation, 
and has been cut away m various animals with- 
out eliciting signs of pain; moreover, its re- 
moval or disorganization by disease is generally 
unaccompanied with loss or disorder of sensi- 
bility, animals from whom it has been removed 
being apparently able to smell, see, hoar, and 
feel as perfectly as before Flourens extirpated 
the cerebellum in birds by successive layers. 
Feebleness and want of harmony of the move* 
nicuits resulted from the removal of the super- 
ficial layers When he reached the middle lay- 
ers, the animals became restless, their move- 
ments were violent and irregular. By the time 
that the organ was entirely removed, the animals 
had completely lost the power of flying, walking, 
standing, and preserving their equilibrium. 
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From a section tliroagh the human cerebellar cortex. 


Wh(‘n a pigeon in this state was laid upon its 
back, it could not recover its former position, 
but fluttered its wings, and saw and tried to 
avoid a threatened blow Hence volition, sen- 
sation, and memory were not lost, but merely 
the faculty of combining the actions of the 
muscles From a large series of experiments of 
this kind, subsequently made on all classes of 
animals, Flourens inferred that the cerebellum 
belonged neither to the sensitive nor to the in- 
tellectual apparatus, that it was not the source 
of voluntary movements, although belonging to 
the motor apparatus; tliat it is the organ for 
the coordination of the voluntary movements or 
for the excitement of the combined and har- 
monious action of the muBcles. 
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In spite of tkese facts, the extent to which 
muscular coordination is dependent upon the 
cerebellum cannot be considered as satisfactorily 
determined. 

The oerehrum, or brain proper, constitutes in 
man the largest part of the cerebro- 
spinal axis. Lying within the cav- 
ity of the skull, its shape conforms 
to that of the cranial cavity. A 
deep fissure runs lengthwise of the 
brain, called the great longitudinal 
fissure, separating it into two equal 
hemispheres. At the bottom of the 
fissure a broad band of fibres — tlie 
corpus callosum — unites the two 
hemispheres. Tlie surface of each 
hemisphere is marked by numerous 
elevations and depressions, the for- 
mer known as convolutions or g> ri, 
the latter as fissures or sulci.. These 
convolutions serve to increase the 
actual surface of the brain without 
increasing the actual size of the or- 
gan, and the number and extent of 
the convolutions are in direct rela- 
tion to the intellectual development, 
increasing throughout the ascent of 
the mammalian scale, and reaching 
their highest complexity in civilized 
man. 

Fissures. Of the five principal 
fissures of the brain, two have al- 
ready been mentioned — the great lon- 
gitudinal fissure, separating the 
hemispheres, and the great transverse fissure, 
separating the cerebrum from the cerebellum. 
Each hemisphere presents three fissures which 
separate it into lobes. These are: 1, The fissun? 
of Sylvius. This begins at the base of the brain 
(see diagram), passes upward and backward on 
the external surface of the hemisphere, and 
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separates the frontal and parietal lobes from 
the temporal lobe. 2. The fissure of Rolando 
begins a little behind the mid-point of the great 
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longitudinal fissure and extends downward and 
forward to a point somewhat above and behind 
the bifurcation of the Sylvian fissure. It 
separates the frontal lobe from the parietal lobe. 
3. The parieto-occipital fissure begins about mid- 


W'ay between the fissure of Rolando and the 
posterior (‘xtremity of the brain, sends a short 
branch outward, while its longer branch extends 
downward and forward on the inner surface of 
the hemisphere. 

Lobes. The frontal lobe includes that part 
of the brain wliieh lies in front of the fissure 
of Rolando and above the fissure of Sylvius. It 
presents the following convolutions: (a) the 
ascending frontal convolution, lying just in 
front of the fissure of Rolanclo and separated 
from the rest of the lobe by the vertical or pre- 



OONVOLUTION8 AND FISSURES OF THE INNER SURFACE OF THE 
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central sulcus. This remaining portion of the 
frontal lobe is divided by two longitudinal sulci 
into (b) the superior frontal convolution, ,(c) 
the middle frontal convolution, and (d) the in- 
ferior frontal convolution, also known as the 
convolution of Broca. These convolutions extend 
more or less into the undersurface of the lobe, 
which is marked by a groove in which lies the 
olfactory bulb. 

The parietal lobe is separated from the frontal 
lobe by the fissure of Rolando, from the tem- 
poral ( temporosphenoidal ) lobe below by the 
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horizontal limb of the fissure of Sylvius, from 
the occipital lobe by the parieto-oocipital fissure. 
It may be subdivided into four fairly well 
marked convolutions • (a) the ascending parietal, 
lying just behind the fissure of 
Rolando. Behind the ascending 
parietal convolution is the in- 
traparietal sulcus The portion 
of the parietal lobe above the 
horizontal part of the sulcus 
is known as (6) the superior- 
parietal convolution, and is 
continuous with the ascending 
parietal That part of the lobe 
below the horizontal arm of the 
sulcus IS divided by a vertical 
sulcus into (r) an anterior part, 
th(‘ Bupraniarginal convolution, 
and {d) a posteiior part, the 
angulai conAolution. 

'The occipital lohe is sepa- 
rated from the upper jiart of the 
parietal lobe by the parieto- 
occipital fissure, while it is more 
or less continuous with the lower 
part of the parietal lobe and with 
the temporal lobe by small con- 
necting convolutions The lobe is 
rather indefinitely divided by two 


The internal surface of the cerebrum is leas 
distinctly marked off into lobes than the ex- 
ternal. The fissures on the internal surface aro 
the callosomarginal, the parieto-occipital, the 
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BASE OF THE BRAIN 

Frmi h , frontal lobe, Bu , bulb, 01/. tr , olfactory tract, Fias Syl , fissure of 
fiyivius, Op ne , optic ner\c, Op com , optic commissure, Op tr , optic tract, 
small transverse fissures into Temp sph Jo, temporosphenoidal lobe, Int-ped ap , interpeduncular space, 
first, second, and third occipital per/ «p , posterior perforated space, Un aur , undersurface of cere- 

, , ^ bcUum, Med obi , medulla oblongata, Lon fias , longitudinal fissure, Corp call , 

(‘onvolutions corpus callosum, Pu bdy , pituitary body, Infundih , infundibulum, Ant per/. 

The temporal lohc lies in th(> sp , anterior perforated spa(e, Tul) cine, tuber cinereum, Poat div Syl Jiaa , 
middle fossa of the skull and is posterior division of Svlvian fissure, Corpo albi . corpora ttlhioantia. Cru. cere., 
, j , , j r j. 1 crura cerebri, 'lemp sph lo , temporal (temporosphenoidal) lobe, Occip. lo ^ 

bounded above and in front by occipital lobe, Pona Var , pons Varohi 
the iSvlvian fissure. Posteriori v, 


connecting con\olutions unite it with the pari- 
etal and occipital lobes It is divided by two 
horizontal sulci into three* convolutions calh‘d 


Jnt -par.aul 



•Bnd tempeul. 


THE BRAIN VIEWED FROM BEHIND A FRONTAL SECTION 
THROUGH THE RIGHT HEMISPHERE TAKEN JUST BEHIND 
THE OPTIC CHIA8MA 

Call m 8mZ , callosomarginal sulcus, Lat rerd , lateral ven- 
tricle, Corp call , corpus callosum, Bdy /orx , body of fornix, 
Thai , thalamus, Srd vent , third ventricle, Int cap , internal 
capsule, Op tr., optic tract, Nuc. amyg , nucleus amygdalae. 
Op ehx , optic chiasrna, AtU hippo , anterior end of hippo- 
campus major projecting into the descending cornu of the 
lateral ventricle, Coll aul , collateral sulcus, Int -par aul. 
intrapanetal suIcub, Ro aul, Rolandio sulcus, Nuc.caud., 
nucleus caudatus, Str med , stria medullaris, Ext cap., ex- 
ternal capsule, PtUa , putamen, Syl fisa , Sylvian fissure, 
/ns., insula, claustrum , Olo pall , globus palhdus. Por. 


ternal capsule, PiUa , putamen, Syl fisa , Sylvian fissure, 
/ns., insula, claustrum , Olo pall , globus palhdus. Por 

fiaa , parallel fissure, Bnd temp, aul., second temporal sulcus 

from above downward, the first, second, and 
third temporal convolutions. 

The central lohe^ or islamd of ReiU is situated 
in the depth of the fissure of Sylvius, and is 
composed of five or six rather small convolutions. 


calcai ino, tlu* collateral, and the dentate 'ITie 
callosomarginal is the longest of these fissures, 
begins on the superior surface just bidiind the 
mid-point, and runs forward parallel to the 
curve of the surface of the hrain, separating the 
marginal or first frontal convolution from the 
gyius fdrnieatus, winch lies lust over the corpus 
callosum The quadrate lobule lies between the 
callosomarginal sulcus and the parieto-oeeipital 
sulcus. The cuneus or occipital lobule lies be- 
tween the parieto-occipital sulcus in front and 
above and the calcarine sulcus below The un- 
cinate gyrus lies below the Sylvian fissure and 
the dentate sulcus, while below it is separated 
from the temporal lobe by the collateral sulcus 
"I be temporal lobe is continuous with that on 
the outer surface of the cerebrum It jiresents 
two convolutions in addition to those already 
described on its outer surface 

The undersurface of the cerebrum shows some 
important features, which, passing from before 
backward, arc as follows ( 1 ) The longitudinal 
fissure, separating the frontal lobes (2) Tlie 
corpus callosum, appearing in the depth of the 
longitudinal fissure and serving as a great 
transverse commissure connecting the two hemi- 
spheres. (3) The olfactory nerve with its ex- 
jianded extremity the* olfactory bulb, lying in 
a groove in the undersurface of the frontal lobe 
(4) The fissure of Svlvius, separating the an- 
terior from the middle lobe. (5) The anterior 
perforated space — so called from the perfora- 
tions for the passage of blood vessels — is the 
undersurface of the corpus striatum (See be- 
low.) (6) The pituitary body, or hypophysis 
cerebri. ( 7 ) The infundibulum is a narrow tube 
of gray matter connecting the pituitary body 
with (8) the tuber cinereum, an eminence of 
gray matter lying between the diverging oere-i 
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bral peduncles. (9) The corpora albicantia, or 
corpora mamillaria, are two small white pro- 
tuberances, each about the size of a pea, just 
behind the tuber cinereum. They are composed 
externally of white matter, internally of gray 
matter, and are formed by the anterior crura of 
the fornix. (10) The posterior perforated space 
lies between the corpora albicantia and the an- 
terior fibres of the pons. Its perforations are 
due to vessels which pass to the optic thalami. 
(11) The optic commissure is the crossing of 
the right and the left optic tracts to form the 
optic nerves. It is situated just in front of the 
tuber cinereum. (See also below — optic nerve, 
under Cranial Nerves.) (12) The cerebral pe- 
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METENCKPHALON, ME8BNC1CPHALON, AND DIBNCEPHALON 
FROM THE DORSAL SURFACE. 

Ant. cor.lat. te/i/., anterior cornu of lateral ventricle; 6th 
vent., fifth ventricle; Sep. luci., septum luciduni ; pt7. 

for., anterior pillar of fornix; T. semi, (tflpnia sernicircularis), 
stria terminafis; Ant. com., anterior commissure; 3rd rent., 
third ventricle; Mid. com., median conirnisaure; Sul. chor., 
sulcus ohoroideus; Na. (nates), colliculi superiores; Corn. gen. 
int., corpus geniculatum internum; Lat. gr. mesen., lateral 
groove of mesencephalon; Po., pons; Conduct. s(m., conductor 
sonorus ; Sul. long, med., sulcus longitudinalis medianus ; 
Trig, hypo., trigonum hypoglossi; Corp. rest., corpus resti- 
forme; Cla., clava; Post, fiss., posterior fissure; Sul. para, 
dors., sulcus paramedianus dorsalis; Sul. lat. dors., sulcus 
lateralis dorsalb; Corp. call, corpus callosum; Caitd. nuc., 
caudate nucleus: Fora. Mon., foramen of Monro; Op.tha., 
optic thalamus: Str. pin. (stria pinealis), medullary stria; 
Ped. con., pedunculus conarii; Pin. gl, corpus pineale; SuL 
corp. q. 1., sulcus oorpofum quadrigeminorUm longitudinalis; 
Test, (testis), colliculus inferior; Fren. vel, frenulus veli; 
Ling., lingula; Em. ter., eminentia teres; Tuber, acus., tuber- 
culum acuaticum; Al. cin., ala cinerea; Tuber, cun., tuber- 
culura cuneatum; Fun. gra., funiculus gracilis (GoU’s tract); 
Fun. cun., funiculus ouneatus (Burdaoh’s tract); Lat. col., 
lateral column. 


dimcles, or crura cerebri, are two diverging 
bundles of white fibres which appear to come 
out from behind the anterior border of the pons. 
(13) The undersurface of the cerebrum also 
shows the exit of the third and fourth cranial 
nerves. 

Ventricles of the Brain. The lateral ventri- 
cles represent the expanded anterior end of the 
embryonic neural canal, and are the cavities of 
the hemispheres. They are lined by a single 
layer of simple cylindrical epithelium, the epen- 
dyma, derived from the ’^epiblastic lining of the 
neural canal. The two ventricles are separated 
from each other in the median line by a vertical 
septum known as the septum pellucidum. The 
shape of the ventricles is irregular, each ven- 
tricle consitting of a main cavity or body and 


extending off from this three smaller cavities 
called cornua or horns. The anterior horn passes 
outward and forward into the anterior lobe. 
The posterior horn extends backward into the 
posterior lobe, while the middle horn descends 
into the substance of the middle lobe. The main 
cavity of the ventricle is roofed in by the under- 
surface of the corpus callosum. Its floor is 
made by the corpus striatum and optic thala- 
mus, although the stria terminalis, choroid 
plexus, corpus fimbriatum, and fornix are also 
situated in its floor. The third ventricle is a 
long narrow cavity lying between the optic 
thalami. Above it is bounded by the under- 
surface of the velum interpositum, to which is 
attached the choroid plexus of this ventricle. Its 
floor is made by the lamina cint^ea, tuber 
cinereum, infundibulum, corpora albicantia, and 
posterior perforated space. Three commissures 
cross the cavity of the ventricle, known respec- 
tively as the anterior, the middle, and the 
posterior commissures. Four openings connect 
the third ventricle with other cavities. In 
front the foramina of Monro, one on each side, 
serve to connect the third ventricle with the 
lateral ventricles. Posteriorly, the aqueduct of 
Sylvius connects the third ventricle with the 
fourth. A fourth opening in the anterior part 
of the floor leads into the cavity of the infundib- 
ulum. The so-called fifth ventricle of the brain 
is, properly speaking, not a true ventricle, being 
simply a part of tlie great longitudinal fissure 
which has been cut off in the development of the 
brain, by the union of the two hemispheres, 
through the corpus callosum and the fornix. It 
is not lined by epithelium as are the other ven- 
tricles. The fourth ventricle is described in 
connection with the medulla oblongata. 

Certain structures remain to be described 
which have already been mentioned as lying in 
the floor of the lateral ventricles. The two 
largest of these, often called the basal ganglia, 
are the corpora striata and the optic thalami. 

The corpora striata are two masses of mingled 
gray matter and white matter, the superior 
Hur faces of which appear in front of the body 
of the lateral ventricles. The extraventricular 
portion is known as the lentiform nucleus. The 
intraventricular part, known as the caudate 
nucleus, is smaller than the extraventricular, 
from which it is separated by the internal cap- 
sule, a large band of fibres which represents the 
continuation upward of the main tracts of the 
cord and crura on their way to the cerebrum. 
A layer of white matter which covers the extra- 
ventricular portion of the lentiform nucleus is 
known as the external capsule. 

The optic thalamus lies to the inner side and 
behind the lentiform nucleus, from which it is 
separated by a part of the internal capsule. 
Each thalamus is composed of white matter 
externally, of gray matter internally, and rests 
upon the corresponding crus cerebri. In front 
is a prominence known as the anterior tubercle, 
while its posterior part presents two small 
rounded eminences, the internal and the external 
geniculate bodies. 

The stria terminalis is a narrow band of 
white fibres which lies in the depression between 
the caudate nucleus and the optic thalamus. 
Anteriorly, it follows the descending pillar of 
the fornix; posteriorly, it passes into the de- 
scending horn of the ventricle, and at the 
bottom of the horn enters a mass of gray matter 
known as the nucleus amygdalse. 
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The velum interpositum is a vascular exten- 
sion of the pia mater into the interior of the 
brain through the great transverse fissure. Tt 
enters the third ventricle beneatii the corpus 
eallosum and above tJie optic thalami, corpora 



DIAOBIM OF THE CELLS OF THE CEREBRAL CORTEX 
•A, superficial or inolet^ular layer (1) fusitorru, {z) triangu- 
lar, (5) polygonal cells of Cajal B, layer of small pyramids 
(4) smallest, (S) small, (6‘) medium-sized pyramidal cells 
with their axons descending to the white matter, giying on 
collaterals in their course C, layer of large pyramidal cells 
(7) large pyramidal cells with verv numerous dendntes, 
('?) largest giant pyramidal cells, (.9) Martmotti cell with de- 
scending dendntes and ascending axon, {W) polygonal cells 
/), deep layer (11) fusiform cells, (IS) pohgonal cells. 
E, the white matter containing axons from pyramidal cells, 
(J), (6*), (5), and cells (IS) of the deep layer, (13) neuroglia 


quadngemina, and pineal body. Anteriorly, it 
bifurcates, a part entering each lateral ventricle 
through the foramen of Monro In the third 
ventricle two vascular fringes hang down from 
the velum These are the choroid plexuses of 
the third ventricle. In the lateral ventricles 
similar fiinges are attached to the lateral mar- 
gin of the velum. These are the choroid 
plexuses of the lateral ventricles. 

The corpus fimbriatum, or fimbria hippocampi, 
is the lateral edge of the posterior pillar of the 
fornix. It is a narrow white band lying just 
behind the choroid plexus of the lateral ventricle 

The foinix is an arch-shaped band of white 
fibres, running longitudinally, which bifurcates 
both anteriorly and posteriorly, forming the an- 
terior and the posterior pillars of the fornix. 
The central portion or body of the fornix is tri- 
angular in shape, its narrow anterior end being 
attached to the septum pellucidum, its broad 
posterior extremity being continuous with tlie 
corpus callosum. The anterior pillars curve 
downward in the lateral walls of the ventricle 
and enter the corpora albicantia, from which 
VoL. XVI.~-48 


they pass into the optic thalami. The posterior 
pillars of the fornix pass downward in the de- 
scending horns of the lateral ventricle, their 
thin margin forming the already described cor- 
pora firnbnata. 

The hippocampus major, or cornu Ammonis, 
so called from its fancied resemblance to a 
ram’s horn, is a long curved body consisting of 
both gray matter and white matter which fol- 
lows the curve of the floor of the middle horn of 
the lateral ventricle It is formed by an exten- 
sion inward of the dentate sulcus The gray 
substance of the sulcus forms an irregular ridge 
along the margin of the hippocampus major, 
known as the fascia dentata. Tlie lower end of 
the hippocampus major is marked by several 
rounded elevations which from their resemblance 
to the paw of an animal are known as the pcs 
hippocampi Tlie hippocampus minor is a longi- 
tudinal eminence m the floor of the posterior 
horn of the lateral ventricle It is due to the 
extension inward of the calcarine sulcus. The 
eminentia collateralis, or pcs accessorius, is an 
eminence caused by the inward projection of the 
collateral fissure. It lies between the hippo- 
campus major and hippocampus minor and be- 
tween the posterior and descending horns of the 
lateral Aentricle 

General Histology of the Cerebrum. Each 
cerebral convolution consists of a central white 
core covered by a layer of gray matter, which 
latter constitutes the cerebral cortex. The 
cerebral cortex may be divided into three fairly 
marked and distinct layers (1) an outer bar- 
ren or molecular layer, (2) a middle layer of 
pyramidal cells, (3) an inner layer of polymor- 
phous cells 

1 The nerve cells of the barren or molecular 


layer are known as the cells of Cajal They are 
fusiform, triangular, or irregular in shape, and 
hotli their dendrites and axons ramify in this 
outer layer, the axons passing mainly in a 
direction parallel to the surface. This layer 
also contains the terminations of the apical den- 
diites of the pyramidal cells, some inediillated 
nerve fibres running parallel to the surface, 
cal 1(4 superficial tangential fibres, and a rich 
plexus of neuroglia. 

2 The layer of pyramidal cells is often de- 
8crilK*d as two separati" layers, an outer layer 
of small pyramidal cells and . 

a d(*cper layer of large pyram- \ J 
idal cells Each pyramidal 

cell projects from its outward 

angle a large apical or main ^ 

clench ite. Smaller dendrites ^ 

pass off from the sides and r/ 

base of the cell. The axon 
originates from the base of 
the cell and enters the white 
matter of the corona radiata. ^erveproeu* 

During Its passage thiough cbll 

the gray matter it sends off from a perpbndicu- 
collateral branches, some of lxb section of the 
which are medulla ted and 

form the deep tan;^nt,al „ 

fibres. Among the deeper branohe* of the den- 


cells of this layer are found drit^ running to- 
some very large pyramidal 
cells, called the cells of Betz. 

These are found only in the motor cortex, and it 


is believed that their axons pass down through 
the internal capsule to the cord as the main 
motor tract. In this layer are also found cells 
— cells of Martinotii — the dendrites of irMth 
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pass downward, while their axons pass upward 
to the molecular layer, where they turn and run 
parallel to the surface as the superficial tangen- 
tial fibres. Cells of Golgi type II are also found 
in this layer. The axons of these cells branch 
rapidly and end in the gray matter in the vicin- 
ity of their cells of origin. The fibres of this 
layer consist of the axons and dendrites of the 
cells which have been described and of axons 
from cells in other regions which are passing to 
their terminations here. 

3. The cells of the third layer are fusiform 
or irregular in shape. Tliey have no apical 
dendrites, their protoplasmic processes com- 
ing off irregularly and ramifying mainly in 
this layer. Their axons pass down into the cor- 
ona radiata. The fibres of this layer consist of 
axons and dendrites of the cells just described, 
of the axons of pyramidal cells, and of axons of 
cells in other parts of the nervous system which 
are passing to their terminations here. 

The corona radiata, or central core of white 
matter radiating out into the gray matter, con- 
sists of : ( 1 ) Descending fibres, which are axons 
of the large and small pyramidal cells and of 
the polygonal cells of the third layer. TTiese 
axons become medullated and pass (a) to other 
convolutions of the same hemisphere — associ- 
ation fibres ; (b) through the . corpus callosum 
to the opposite hemisphere — commissural fibre's; 
(c) to the internal capsule as fibres of the 
descending tracts — projection fibres. ( 2 ) Ascend- 
ing fibres, which are axons of cells situated 
elsewdiere in the nervous system, and which are 
here passing to their terminations. These 
fibres are (a) axons of cells situated in other 
convolutions of the same hemisphere — associ- 
ation fibres; (6) axons of cells situated in the 
opposite hemisphere, which have come through 
the corpus callosum — commissural fibres; (c) 
axons which have come through the internal 
capsule from cells situated in lower centres — 
projection fibres. 

Circulation. Tlie arterial supply of the brain 
comes from two sources, the internal carotids 
and the vertebrals. At the base of the brain 
these four vessels form a remarkable anasto- 
mosis knowm as the circle of Willis. The 
arrangement of these vessels can be best appre- 
ciated by reference to the accompanying dia- 
gram. From this circle there pass off to the 
brain three main sets of branches: (1) The 
anterior cerebral arteries, which pass forward 
in the great longitudinal fissure, curve around 
the anterior border of the corpus callosum, and, 
running backward on its upper surface, ter- 
minate by anastomosing with the posterior 
cerebral arteries. They supply the undersur- 
faces of the anterior lobes, part of the internal 
surfaces of the hemispheres, the corpus callo- 
sum, the third ventricle, and the anterior per- 
forated space. Near their origin from the 
internal carotids, the two anterior cerebrals are 
united by a short thick trunk, the anterior 
communicating. (2) The middle cerebral or 
Sylvian arteries, wdiich pass outward along the 
Sylvian fissures, within which each divides into 
three branches — an anterior to the anterior lobe, 
a posterior to the posterior lobe, and a median 
to the small lobe near tbe end of the fissure of 
Sylvius. (3) The posterior cerebral arteries, 
which, arising from the basilar, pass backward 
and outward on the undersurfaces of the occip- 
ital lobes, each terminating in three branches, 
which pass respectively to the uncinate gyrus, 


to the temporosphenoidal lobe, and to the lin- 
gual, lobule, cuneus, and occipital lobe. 

All these arteries ramify in the pia, where 
they anastomose freely. From this anastomosis 
are given off small branches which enter the 
substance of the brain, the shorter ones break- 
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THE ARTERIES OP THE BASE OP THE BRAIN AND SUPERFICIAL 
ORIGIN OP CRANIAL NERVES. (The rif^ht half of the cere- 
bellum and pKHis Varolii have been removed.) 

Fron. lo., frontal lobe; Ant. cereh., anterior cerebral; 
Fias. Syl., fissure of vSylvius; Mid. cereb., middle cerebral; 
Jnt. caro., internal carotid; Ant. char., anterior choroid; 
Post, commu., posterior communicating; Poat. cereb., pos- 
terior cerebellar; Poat. chor., posterior choroid: Ant. anin., 
anterior spinal; Verteb., vertebral; Med. obi., meaulla 
oblongata; Occip. lo., occipital lobe; Long, fiaa., longitu- 
dinal fissure; Ant. commu., anterior communicating; Corp. 
call., corpus callosum; Olf. ne., olfactory nerve (first); Lam. 
cin., lamma cinerca; Op. ne., optic nerve (second); Op. com., 
optic commissure; Infundib., infundibulum; Corpo. albi., 
corpora albicantia; Su'p. cereb., superior cerebellar; P. yar. 
trana. ar., pons Varolii transverse arteries; Baai., basilar; 
Ant. cereb,, anterior cerebellar; Cereblm., cerebellum; Inf. 
cereb., inferior cerebellar; A., circle of Willis; 3, oculomotor 
nerve Uhird); 4. trochlear nerve (fourth); 5, trigeminal or 
trifacial nerve (fifth) ; 6, abducent nerve (sixth) ; 7, facial 
nerve (seventh) ; 8, acoustic nerve (eighth) ; 9, glosso- 

pharyngeal nerve (ninth). 

ing up into a capillary network in the gray 
matter, the longer ones passing to the white 
matter. After entering the brain substance, 
there is no further anastomosis, the arterial 
capillaries passing directly into venous capil- 
laries without communicating with neighboring 
arteries. 

Besides these cortical branches, branches from 
the circle of Willis supply the basal ganglia. 
Like those in the cortex, these arteries are 
terminal vessels. 

The blood supply of the spinal cord is derived 
from three main arteries, the anterior spinal 
and two posterior spinal. The anterior spinal 
vessels arise from the vertebrals, and on the 
anterior surface of the medulla, unite to form a 
single trunk, which descends along the anterior 
median fissure. The posterior spinal arteries 
also arise from the vertebral arteries and pass 
down the posterior aspect of the cord along the 
line of the posterior nerve roots. Branches 
from the spinal arteries form an extensive 
anastomosis in the pia mater, and from this 
network branches pass into the substance of the 
cord. These arteries, like those in the brain, do 
not anastomose after entering the nervous tissue 
proper. 

Functions of the Cerebrum. The brain, and 
more especially the cerebral hemispheres, must 
be considered as the organ of the mind. It is 
here that those material activities take plaoQ 
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which underlie those mental attributes which 
we recognize as consciousness, intellect, emo- 
tions, and will. In the case of the higher 
animals removal of the cerebrum results so 
promptly in death that few conclusions can be 
drawn. In one of the lower animals, e.g., the 
frog, the result is the destruction of all volition 
and apparently of all consciousness. Stimula- 
tion, such as pinching the toes or applying the 
electric current to nerves or muscles, causes 
muscular contraction and consequent movement, 
but if left entirely alone the frog shows no sign 
of movement, with the exception of the auto- 
matic movements connected with the heart beat 
and with breathing. Dalton’s description of a 
pigeon from which the cerebrum had been re- 
moved is as follows; “The effect of this mutila- 
tion 18 simply to plunge the animal into a state 
of profound stupor in which it is almost entirely 
inattentive to surrounding objects The bud 
lernains sitting motionless upon liis perch or 
standing upon the ground with eyes closed and 
head sunk between the shoulders Tlie plumage 
is smooth and glossy, but is uniformly expanded 
by a kind of erection of the feathers, so that the 
body appears somewhat puffed out and laiger 
than natural Occasionally the bird opens its 
eyes with a vacant stare, stretches its neck, 
perhaps shakes its bill once or twice, or smooths 
down the feathers upon its shoulders, and then 
relapses into its former apathetic condition ” 
The brain would thus seem to be essential to 
any conscious activity. Whatever functions are 
carried on by the rest of the nervous system 
enter into consciousness only through the brain. 
Thus, stimulation of a sensory nerve may be 
conceived as causing a motion (as in the case of 
the frog without a cerebrum) entirely independ- 
ent of the brain, but in such a case there is 
neither any consciousness of the stimulation 
(sensation) nor any knowledge or control of the 
resulting motion. It is a purely reflex act By 
means of the brain, then, stimulation of sensory 
nerves results in an activity in consciousness 
which we call sensation, and by the same means 
both knowledge of and control over motion are 
accomplished. The so-called higher mental ac- 
tivities, intellect or thought and feeling or 
emotion, are also entirely dependent upon the 
cerebrum 

Our knowledge of the localization in the brain 
of its various functions is still far from perfect. 
Much of the experimentation upon cerebral 
localization has been done upon the monkey by 
exposing the brain and electrically stimulating 
its surface The work of Terrier along this 
line has been of extreme importance. By elec- 
trically stimulating the cortex in the monkey he 
determined the area stimulation of which caused 
motion of some part of the body, and by com- 
paring the convolutions of the monkey’s brain 
with those of the human brain, he determined 
the probably analogous areas The results may 
be briefly summed up as follows: There is a 
considerable area having the fissure of Rolando 
for its central line, which is known as the gen- 
eral sensory-motor area. Stimulation of other 
parts of the brain failed to elicit any reaction. 
ITie sensory areas are not so well defined, and 
for obvious reasons are much more difficult of de- 
termination. Within this same region are prob- 
ably located the areas which have to do with 

C eral sensations. The special senses have, 
irever, special localizations. Thus, the cortical 
visual centre is situated in the occipital lobe, 


the centre for the conscious appreciation of 
sound (hearing centre) in the front and upper 
part of the temporal lobe, while the sense of 
smell is located below the latter in the tip of 
the temporal lobe. 

TTiat the frontal lobes are most concerned m 
the higher intellectual activities has long been 
believed Stimulation of these lobes causes no 
reaction. According to Ferrier their complete 
removal causes no sensory or motor dii^turb- 
ances Experimental removal of the frontal 
lobes in monkeys has no apparent effect on the 
appetites, instincts, sensory or voluntary move- 
ments, but there is a very decided alteration in 
the animal’s character and behavior Instead of 
being actively interested in their surroundings, 
and curiously prying into all that comes within 
the field of their observation, they remain 
apathetic or dull, or doze off to sleep, responding 
only to sensations or impressions of the mo- 
ment, or varying their listlessness with purpose- 
less wanderings to and fro. While not actually 
deprived of intelligence, they have lost the 
faculty of attentive and intelligent observation 

The separate localization of the different emo- 
tions, such as hate, love, fear, etc , which the 
teachings of phrenology would lead one to 
expect, has never been accomplished Jn fact, 
there is every reason to believe that no such 
localization exists, the same parts of the cortex 
being concerned in very different emotions. 

The Cranial Nerves. The cranial nerves 
arise from tlic undersurface of the brain and 
leave tlie cranial cavity through foramina in its 
floor According to the older classification of 
Willis (1664) the cranial nerves were divided 
into nine pairs. The later and now more gen- 
erally used classification of Sbmmerring (1796) 
recognizes 12 pairs. The names of these nerves, 
taken in order from the frontal to the occipital 
part of the brain, are, according to these 
classifications, as follows- 


NERVES 

Sdmmernng 

Wilhs 


Pair 

Pair 

Olfactory 

First 

First 

Optic 

Second 

Second 

Oculomotor 

Third 

Third 

Trochlear 

Fourth 

Fourth 

Trigeminal 

Abducens 

Fifth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Sixth 

Facial (Portio dura) 

Seventh 

1 Seventh 

Acoustic (Portio molbs) 

Eighth 

Glossopharyngeal 

Va)cu8 

Ninth 

Tenth 

1 Eighth 

Spinal accessory 

Hypoglossal 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

1 Ninth 


From the physiological standpoint these 
nerves fall into three groups, according to their 
functions 1. Motor nerves (a) oculomotor, 
(5) trochlear, (c) abducens, (d) facial, (e) hy- 
poglossal. 2. Sensory nerves* (a) olfactory, 
(b) optic, (c) acoustic. 3 Mixed nerves (a) 
trigeminal, (b) glossopharyngeal, (c) vagus, 
(d) spinal accessory Of these the olfactory, 
optic, acoustic, and parts of the glossopharyn- 
geal and trigeminal are sometimes classified by 
themselves as nerves of special sense 

The cranial nerves are connected with the 
surface of the brain at various points. These 
points are kno\vn as the apparent or superficial 
origin of the nerves. From these points their 
fibres can be traced into the substance of the 
brain to their real or deep origins in the gray 
matter. 
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The cranial nerves, with the exception of the 
first (olfactory) and the second (optic), are 
analogous, both embryologically and anatomi- 
cally, to the spinal nerves. 

Ine motor root fibres of the cranial nerves 
are the axons of neurons whose cell bodies are 
situated in the gray matter of the medulla and 
parts above (motor nuclei of the cranial nerves), 
just as the motor root fibres of the spinal nerves 
are the axons of neurons whose cell bodies are 
situated in the gray matter of the cord (an- 
terior horns ) . These motor nuclei are the 
nuclei of origin for these nerves. They are 
nuclei of termination for neurons of higlier sys- 
tems which serve to bring the peripheral neuron 
under the control of higher centres. 

The neurons which constitute the sensory 
portions of the cranial nerves have their cell 
bodies situated in ganglia outside the central 
nervous system. These ganglia correspond to 
the posterior root ganglia of the spinal nerves. 
The outwardly directed processes of these cells 
pass to their peripheral terminations, as do 
those of the spinal ganglia cells. The central 
axons of these neurons enter the medulla and 
form longitudinal tracts of fibres in a manner 
quite analogous to the formation of the pos- 
terior cplumns by the central axons of the 
spinal ganglia cells. The sensory root fibres 
of the cranial nerves, however, do not ascend, 
as do those of the spinal nerves, but turn spine- 
ward, forming descending roots. These fibre's 
terminate in tlie gray matter of tlie medulla 
(terminal nuclei of the cranial nerves) in the 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION THROUGH THE RETINA OP MAN. 

Pig. epith., pigment epithelium; Rds. & cos., rods and 
cones; Mem. Urn. ext., membrana limitans externa; Nuc. 
t. c. e. g. h, nuclei of visual cells (external granular layer): 
Ext. reti. 1 ., external reticular layer; Int. gran. L, internal 
granular layer; Int. reti. L, int/Crnal reticular layer; Gang, 
cel. 1 ., ganglion cells layer; Ne. fib. 1 ., nerve fibres layer; 
Mar. Urn. int., margo limitans internus; Out. lim. rd$., 
outer limbs of rods; Con., cones; In. lim. rda., inner limbs 
of rods; Z. ext. gran. L, zone of external granular layer, 
free f»*om nuclei {Henle'e external fibre layer); Cel. gang, 
ret., cells of the ganglion retince; Nuc. MUl. r. fib., nuclei 
of Mailer’s radial fibres; Spong., spongiblasts; Mill, fih.^, 
Mailer’s fibres; Wed. MiU. fib.,f wedge of Mailer’s fibres. 


same manner as do the spinal sensory root 
fibres in the gray matter of the cord and 
medulla. 

The first, or olfactory, nerve is properly not 
a nerve, but a slender process of tlie brain which 


terminates in an enlargement, the olfactory 
bulb, from which the olfactory nerves themselves 
are given off. The size and development of this 
olfactory process and bulb vary greatly in dif- 
ferent animals, being in man quite rudimentary 
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NERVES OF THE ORBIT, BEEN FROM ABOVE. 

Sup. troch. ne., supra trochlcur nerve; Inf. troch. ne., in- 
fratrochlear nerve; Sup. obi. m., superior ol)lique muscle; 
Crib. pi. eth., cribriform plate of ethmoid; Nan. ne, nasal 
nerve; Op. ne., optic nerve; Srd ne., third nerve; tie., 
fourth nerve; Mot. rt., motor root; Sens, rt., sensory 
root; Sup. orb. ne., supraorbital nerve; Lack, gl., lach- 
rymal gland; Elev. pal., elevator palpebree; Fron. ne., 
frontal nerve; Lack, ne., lachrymal nerve; Ext. reel, m,, 
external rectus muscle; Oph., ophthalmic; Gasser, gang., 
Gasserian ganglion; Sth ne., fifth nerve; Rec. fil. d. m., 
recurrent filament to dura mater. 


as compared with animals .noted for their acute 
sense of smell. The olfactory nerves proper, 
i.e., the bundles of filaments extending from the 
undersurface of the olfactory bulb through the 
foramina in the cribriform plate of the ethmoid 
to the mucous membrane of the nose, are made 
up of axons of neurons whose cell bodies are 
located in the nasal mucous membrane. In 
this respect the peripheral olfactory neurons 
differ from all other human peripheral sensory 
neurons. The short, hairlike processes of these 
cells which pass outward towards the surface 
are the dendrites! The centrally directed proc- 
esses are the axons. They are nonmedullated, 
and, passing through the cribriform plate in 
bundles (olfactory nerves), enter the olfactory 
bulb, where they terminate in end arborizations 
in the olfactory glomeruli. In the glomeruli 
they come into relation with the dendrites of the 
mitral cells of the olfactory lobe. The axons 
of these mitral cells are mtHiullated and form 
the main mass of fibres which pass back to the 
brain through the olfactory process or tract 
and its roots. 

The second cranial, or optic, nerve is the 
nerve concerned in the special sense of sight. 
It is distributed entirely to the eyeball. The 
nerves from the two eyes, passing backward and 
inward, unite to form the optic commissure. 
From the commissure two large bundles of 
fibres — the optic tracts — pass backward and 
outward to the brain. ITie eye differs from all 
other sense organs in that its nervous appara- 
tus is developed by a direct outgrowth from 
the embryonic neural canal. Later the in- 
growth of mesoblastic tissue separates the ex- 
ternal or retinii.1 part from the central nervous 
system. This retinal part is analogous to the 
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posterior root ganglion of tlie spinal nerves, 
and, as is the case with the latter, its subse- 
quent connection with the central nervous sys- 
tem IS made by the growth of axons from the 
peripherally situated cells back into the central 
system. For structure of retina, see Eye. 

The third, or oculomotor, nerve is a purely 
motor nerve. Its fibres are the axons of a 
group of cells situated just to one side of the 
median line in the floor of tlie aqueduct of 
Sylvius beneath the corpora quadrigemina. 
Passing internally to tlie red nucleus, the nerve 
reaches the ventral surface of the midbram at 
the inner margin of the cerebral pe^duncle in 
front of the pons. The nerve runs forward 
along the inner wall of the cavernous sinus and, 
dividing into two parts, enters the orbit through 
the sphenoidal fissure. Its superior branch 
supplies the superior rectus and levator palpe- 
brae. The inferior branch supplies the internal 
rectus, the inferior rectus, and the inferior 
oblique. 

Tlie fourth, or trochlear (pathetic), is the 
smallest cranial nerve. Like the preceding, it is 
a purely motor nerve Its fibres originate in a 
group of cells in the floor of the aqueduct of 
Sylvius, just below the nucleus of the third 



nerve. It winds around the outer side of the 
crus cerebri just in front of the pons and, pass- 
ing along the outer wall of the cavernous sinus, 
enters the orbit through the sphenoidal fissure. 
It supplies the superior oblique muscle. 

The fifth, trigeminus, or trifacial, is the 
largest of the cranial nerves. It resembles the 
spinal nerves in being composed of a motor 
part and a sensory part. The fibres of the 


smaller motor root come from cells situated 
in the medulla. The fibres of the sensory root 
come from cells in the Gasserian ganglion. The 
central processes of these cells enter the pons 
and pass to two nuclei in the floor of the 
fourth ventricle. The Gasserian ganglion lies 
in a depression m the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone. From the anterior aspect of the 
ganglion three branches are given off — the oph- 
thalmic, the superior maxillary, and the in- 
ferior maxillary. The ophthalmic divides into 
three branches, the lachrymal, frontal, and 
nasal, which enter the orbit through the sphe- 
noidal fissure and supply the eyeball, lachrymal 
gland, mucous membrane of the eye and nose, 
and the skin of the eyebrow, forehead, and nose. 
Connected with the ophthalmic branch is a 
small ganglion called the ophthalmic or ciliary 
ganglion. The superior maxillary is the middle 
of the branches of the Gasserian ganglion. It 
crosses the sphenomaxillary fossa, in which it 
gives off three branches, the orbital, the spheno- 
palatine, and the posterior dental. The nerve 
next enters the infraorbital canal, where it 
gives off the anterior dental branch. It 
then passes to the face through the infraorbital 
foramen and terminates in palpebral, nasal, and 
labial branches. The sphenopalatine, or Meckel’s, 
ganglion is connected with this branch of 
the fifth nerve. It sends off four mam sets of 
blanches — ascending, to the orbit; descending, 
to the palate, posterior, to the pharynx; and 
internal, to the nose The inferior maxillary is 
the largest branch of the Gasserian ganglion 
and receives the entire motor portion of the 
nerve. Just beneath the base of the skull the 
nerve divides into two branches, an anterior 
branch and a posterior branch The anterior 
branch contains nearly all the motor fibres and, 
splitting up into masseteric, deep temporal, 
buccal, and pterygoid branches, supplies the 
muscles of mastication. The posterior division 
18 mainly sensory and is distributed as three 
branches — the auriculo-temporal, gustatory, and 
inf(‘nor dental. Two small ganglia, the otic or 
Arnold’s, and the submaxillary, are connected 
with this branch of the fifth nerve. 

The sixth, or abducens, nerve is a small motor 
nerve which arises in the floor of the fourth 
ventricle and is distributed entirely to the 
lateral rectus muscle. 

The seventh, or facial, is a motor nerve It 
arises in a group of cells situated deep in the 
formatio reticularis of the upper part of the 
medulla. Tlie nerve leaves the surface of the 
brain just behind the pons between the olive 
and the restiform body, thus lying to the outer 
side of the sixth nerve It passes forward and 
enters the internal auditory meatus with the 
sixth nerve. At the bottom of the meatus it 
passes into the Fallopian aqueduct, by means 
of which it traverses the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone, finding exit through the stylo- 
mastoid foramen. It then enters the parotid 
gland, and just behind the jaw divides into two 
main branches, the temporofacial and * cervico- 
facial. During its passage through the tem- 
poral bone it is connected with a small gray 
mass known as the geniculate ganglion. Its 
branches of distribution are as follows* Within 
the Fallopian aqueduct a tympanic branch to 
the stapedius muscle, and the chorda tympani to 
the muscle of the tongue (hngualis) ; lit its exit 
from the styloid foramen, the posterior auricu- 
lar branch to the retrahens aurem and part of 
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the occipito-frontalis, the stylohyoid to the 
muscle of that name, and the digastric to the 
digastric; on the face, the temporofacial, divid- 
ing into temporal branches and malar branches, 
and the cervicofacial, distributed to the muscles 
of the head and face. 

The eighth, or acoustic (auditory), nerve is 
the nerve of hearing and is distributed to the 
internal ear. It is composed of two divisions, 
the cochlear and the vestibular. The fibres of 
the cochlear division are axons of bipolar cells 
in the ganglion of Corti. The peripheral proc- 
esses of these cells end among the epithelial cells 
of Corti’s organ within the cochlea. Their cen- 
tral processes enter the medulla at the junction 
of the medulla and pons and terminate in two 
nuclei known as the ventral and dorsal nuclei of 
the cochlear nerve. By means of neurons whose 
cell bodies are situated in these nuclei, auditory 
impressions are carried to higher centres. The 
neurons of the vestibular division of the nerve 
have their cell bodies located in Scarpa’s gan- 
glion or the ganglion vestibulare. Tliese cells 
are bipolar and their peripheral processes end 
among the hair cells of the crista and macula 
acustica. Their central processes enter the 
medulla and pass to two nuclei of termination 
in which are cells whose axons carry the im- 
pulses to higher centres. See also Ear. 

The ninth, or glossopharyngeal, nerve leaves 
the upper part of the medulla in the groove be- 
tween the olive and the restiform body. It con- 
sists of a sensory part and a motor part. The 
nerve cells of the sensory part are situated in 
two small ganglia, the jugular and the petrous. 
Tlie central processes of these cells enter the 
medulla and terminate in a nucleus in the floor 
of the fourth ventricle, which is common to this 
nerve and the tenth. The two parts of the 
nerve unite and leave the skull through the 
jugular foramen. Branches of this nerve are 
distributed to the tympanum, to the carotid, to 
the muscular coat and mucous membrane of the 
pharynx, to the stylopharyngeus, to the tonsil, 
and to the tongue. 

Tlie tenth, vagus, or pneumogastric nerve 
leaves the medulla just behind the ninth. It is 
composed of two portions, a sensory and a 
motor, which are connected with the already 
described nuclei common to both ninth and 
tenth nerve's. The nerve leaves the cranial 
cavity through the jugular foramen. In the 
foramen it presents a swelling known as the 
ganglion jugulare, or ganglion of the root, while 
just outside the foramen is a second ganglion, 
the inferior ganglion, or ganglion of the trunk. 
It is in these two ganglia that the cell bodies 
of the sensory neurons of the nerve are situ- 
ated. After its exit from the foramen, the 
nerve passes vertically down the neck within the 
sheath of the carotid vessels, supplying the 
larynx and oesophagus, heart and lungs, stomach, 
and most of the abdominal viscera. 

The eleventh nerve, or accessory (spinal acces- 
sory), is composed of two parts, a spinal and a 
cerebral: The latter is the smaller and arises 
from a group of cells situated in the medulla 
below the nucleus of the vagus. It leaves the 
medulla as three or four small filaments and 
passes through the jugtilar foramen in a sheath 
common to it and the vagus, which it joins, 
supplying the cardio-inhibitory and visceromotor 
fibres of the vagus. The spinal portion of the 
nerve originates in a long nucleus situated in 
the lateral region and extending from the middle 


of the medulla to the fifth or sixth cervical 
nerve. The fibres leave the cord in the mid- 
lateral region and pass through the jugular 
foramen, supplying the sternomastoid and 
trapezius muscles. 

The twelfth, or hypoglossal, nerve serves as 
the motor nerve for the tongue, whose muscles 
it supplies. Its nucleus is in the floor of the 
fourtli ventricle, ventral and lateral to the 
central canal. Fibres from this nucleus leave 
the medulla in bundles, from 10 to 15 in num- 
ber, between the olive and the anterior pyra- 
mids. The nerve passes through the anterior 
condyloid foramen. The branches of distribu- 
tion are the descendens noni, the thyrohyoid 
muscular branches, and meningeal branches. 

The Sympathetic Nervous System. This is 
composed of (a) two series of ganglia which 
are connected with one another by nerve fibres 
and extend along either side of the vertebral 
column from the base of tlie skull to the coccyx ; 
(6) plexuses, three in number, which lie in front 
of the spine in the thoracic, abdominal, and 
pelvic cavities; (c) smaller ganglia, situated in 
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THE SYMPATHETIC NERVE. 

Caro, plex., carotid plexus; Sup. cerv. . superior 

cervical ganglion; Mid. cerv. gang., middle cervical Kan” 
glion; Inf. cerv. gang., inferior cervical ganglion; Dors, 
gang., dorsal ganglia; Dumb, gang., lumbar gangha; Sac. 
gang., sacral ganglia; Gang, impar, ganglion impar; 
Pharyn. brans., pharyngeal branches; Card, brans., car- 
diac branches; Deep card, plex., deep cardiac plexus; Suvf. 
card, plex., superficial cardiac plexus; Solar plex., solar 
plexus; Aor. plex., aortic plexus; Hypog. plex., hypogastric 
plexus. • 

or upon various viscera; {d) nerve fibres which 
connect the ganglia with one another, with the 
cerebrospinal system, and with the periphery. 

The series of ganglia is known as the gangli- 
ated cord and may be subdivided into 3 cervical, 
12 dorsal, 4 lumbar, and 5 sacral ganglia. In 
the neck these ganglia lie upon the transverse 
processes of the vertebra?, in the thorax upon 
the heads of the ribs, in the abdomen and pelvis 
upon the bodies of the vertebra? and upon the 
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sacrum. As the two cords pass into the pelvis 
they unite in a gan^^lion called the ganglion 
impar, m front of the coccyx Superiorly the 
gangliated cord is continued into the sympa- 
thetic plexus on the carotid artery, this plexus 
being connected by filaments with the lower 
cranial nerves. The ganglia are connected with 
one another by bundles composed of inter- 
mingled gray fibres and white fibies, the white 
fibres being derived from the spinal nerves. 
The branches which connect the sympathetic 
ganglia with the cerebrospinal system are com- 
posed of both white fibres (raedullated) and 
gray fibres (nonmedullated) . The former are 
derived from the cerebrospinal axis and pass 
to the sympathetic, the latter originate in the 
sympathetic system and end in the cerebro- 
spinal. 

llie three great gangliated plexuses are 
known respectively as tlie caidiac, the solar or 
coeliac, and the hypogastric They are composed 
of nerve fibres and ganglia, the foiiner coming 
from the cerebrospinal nerves and from the 
gangliated cord Tlie cardiac plexus consists of 
a superficial portion which lies in the concavity 
beneath the arch of the aorta, and of a deep 
portion situatcfl between the aorta and the 
trachea The solar plexus is the great plexus 
of the abdomen and supplies all the abdominal 
viscera It is subdivided into several smaller 
plexuses, the names of which sufficiently indi- 
cate their location and distribution They are 
known as the aortic plexus, the gastric plexus, 
the phrenic (diaphragmatic) plexus, the supra- 
renal plexus, the renal plexus, the spermatic 
(ovarian, m the female) plexus, the splenic 
plexus, the liepatic plexus, and the superior 
mesenteric ph^xus The liyiiogastric plexus lies 
on the front of tlu' sacrum between the two 
common iliac arteries Bedow, the hypogastric 
plexus IS continued into the pelvic plexus, which 
18 situated at the side of the rectum and bladder 
in the male, of the rectum, \agina, and bladder 
in the female It sends bianclics to all the pel- 
vic viscera and gives rise to the following 
subsidiary plexuses, the inferior lieniorrhoidal, 
the prostutie, the vesic'al, and m the female the 
uterine and \aginal 

Smallei ganglia are situated in certain vis- 
cera, notably m the heart, stomach, intestines, 
and uterus They are mostly microscopical in 
size. 

All of these ganglia serve as true nerve 
centres, and from them pass olT branches of dis- 
tribution to the involuntary muscles of the blood 
vessels and of the gastrointestinal canal, to the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera, to the secreting 
cells of the various glands, etc 

Functionally the sympathetic system is quite 
distinct from the cerebrc3spmal system It has 
been called the system of vegetative existence 
because of its prosiding over the processes of 
nutrition and growth, the so-called vegetative 
functions, m contradistinction to the cerebro- 
spinal system, which presides over such dis- 
tinctly animal faculties as sensation, motion, 
and intellect. The sympathetic system controls 
the so-called automatic mechanisms of the body, 
the rhythmical boating of the heart, contraction 
and dilatation of the aiteries, the peristaltic 
action of the gastrointestinal tract, the con- 
traction of smooth muscle in general wherever 
found, the control of secretion of various glands, 
etc. It has also been customary to ascribe to 
the sympathetic a certain trophic function, by 


NESS 

which was meant the determination of the nutri- 
tion of the various tissues and organs. It seems 
more proper to ascribe this nutritional control 
to its vasomotor function, by means of which 
it determines the blood supply to the various 
parts. The sympathetic nerves contain both 
afferent and efferent fibres, so that impulses are 
transmitted both to and from the ganglionic 
centres. The close anatomical relation which 
exists between the cerebrospinal and the sym- 
pathetic system has been mentioned, and while 
the latter seems to be to a certain extent inde- 
pendent in its action, it is not infrequently 
brought under the control of the former even 
in our conscious activities Thus, in the case 
of blushing an impulse reaching the cerebro- 
spinal centres through the eye, ear, or other 
sense organs causes such a reaction on the part 
of the sympathetic as to bring about a dilation 
of the capillaries of the face. Again, in the 
case of the heart, quick beating and palpitation 
aie frequently caused by the reaction of the 
sympatlietic to impulses wluch have passed in 
thiough the cerebrospinal nerves 
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NES'BIT, Edith See Bland, Edith Nesbit. 

NESEIELD, nf'z'fMd, William Eden ( 1835 - 

88). An English architect, born 111 Bath, the 
son of a well-known landscape architect, Maj. 
William Andrew Nesfield. He was educated at 
Eton and later apprenticed to the architect 
Burn and to his owui uncle, wdio was a fanatical 
Gothicist He traveled in France, Italy, and 
Greece and practiced 111 London after 1859. 
Nesfield designed a new wing to Combe Abbey, 
built Claverly Hall, lAmghton Hall, and 
Kiinmel Park, lodges for Regent’s Park and 
Kew Gardens, a bank, hotel, and other build- 
ings, and restored various churches Although 
his Sketches from France and Italy (London, 
1862) became almost a vade mecuin for the 
Victorian Gothicists, he worked in both the 
Gothic and the Renaissance manners. 

NESIOTES, ne'si-5'tez. See Habmodius and 
Aristogiton. 

NESFE^IM. See Salishan Stock. 

NESS, Loch. A lake in the County of Inver- 
ness, Scotland. It occupies, together with Loch 
Lochy and Loch Linnhe, the bottom of the great 
fracture, a rift valley of ancient age, which 
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in an almost straight line severs the northwest- 
ern Highlands from the rest of Scotland and 
which IS known as Glen More, or Great Glen 
(Map: Scotland, D 2). Loch Ness is 23 miles 
long, from y 2 to miles broad, and connected 
by the Ness River with Moray Firth on the 
northeast and the Caledonian Canal with Loch 
Lochy on the southwest. It receives the waters 
of several small rivers and is surrounded by 
high and steep mountains which make the 
scenery very picturesque. Owing to its immense 
depth, the Loch never freezes. 

NESSELRODE, nSs'sel-ro'dc, Karl Robert, 
Count (1780-1862) A Russian diplomat, born 
at Lisbon, where his father then resided as 
Russian Ambassador He devoted himself to 
a diplomatic career, won the confidence of the 
Emperor, Alexander I, and was in the diplo- 
matic suite of the latter during the eventful 
year of 1813 and the negotiations at Paris after 
the first defeat of Napoleon. lie was one of the 
signers of the treatv of the quadruple alliance 
at Chaumont and also of the treaty with Mar- 
shal Marmont for the surrender of Pans He 
was one of the most prominent of the plenipo- 
tentiaries in the Congress of Vienna and in 
1816 became Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
accompanied the Emperor Alexander to the 
congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, 
and Verona, where he always advocated a policy 
of moderation. Under Nicholas I, Nesselrode 
became Vice Chancellor (1820) and Imperial 
Chancellor (1844) It fell to him to direct the 
Russian policy in the affairs of Greece and 
Turkey. Nesselrode was opposed to the policy 
which brought on the VVai of 1853-56 and re- 
tired from the Foreign Office after signing the 
Treaty of Pans in 1856, though he retain(*d the 
dignity of Chancellor of the Empire and a seat 
in the Ministerial Council He died at St. 
Petersburg, March 23, 1862., His autobiog- 
raphy, which 18 not of especial value, was pub- 
lished in 1866 

NESSLER, nSfl'ler, Julius (1827-1905). A 
German agrieultuial chemist, born at Kehl and 
educated at Freiburg, Strasshurg, and Heidel- 
berg. He established at Karlsruhe the impor- 
tant experiment station which afterward passed 
under government control He retired in 1901. 
Among the prepaiations known by his name are 
Nessler^s reagent for ammonia, a mixture of 
iodide of potassium and iodide of mercury with 
free potash, and Nessler’s insect powder, pow- 
dered tobacco, fusel oil, soap, and spirits of wine. 
He described his important studies on the culture 
of the vine and of tobacco and on the tests of 
the purity of wine in Der Wem, seme Bestand- 
teile und seme Behandlung (2d ed , 1866), Der 
Tahaht seme Bestandteile und seme Behandlung 
(1867), Naturwissenschafthcher heitfaden fiir 
Landwirte und Gartner (3d ed., 1896), and Die 
Bereitwng, Pfiege und XJntersuchung des Wems 
(7th ed, 1897). 

NESSLER, Victor (1841-90). A German 
composer, born in Baldenheim, Alsace He re- 
ceived his musical education in Leipzig, where 
he was a student of theology, during which 
period he successfully conducted several singing 
societies. The success of his opera Fleurette 
(1864) determined his career, and after further 
study in Leipzig he devoted himself entirely to 
composition. His works comprise half a score 
of <^eras and operettas of varying merit, the 
most successful of which, Der Rattenfanger von 
Htuneln (1879), Der unlde Jager (1881), and 


especially Der Trompeter von Bdkkmgen (1884), 
enjoyed immense popularity imtil the end of 
the last century. He also wrote choruses, song 
cycles, and part songs. He died at Strassburg. 

NES^SXTS (Lat., from Gk. N<^<T(ros, Nessos), 
In Greek mythology, a centaur who carried trav- 
elers over the river Evenus. When Hercules 
(q.v.) came with Deianira (q.v ) to the river, 
he swam across, but allowed the centaur to carry 
Deianira. Nessus offered violence to her and 
was killed by Hercules with an arrow that had 
been dipped in the poison of the Lernaean hydra 
(q.v ). In revenge Nessus told Deianira that 
his blood would piove an invincible love philtre. 
Latei, becoming jealous of lole, she dipped a 
robe in the blood of Nessus and sent it to her 
husband, who was so tortured by the poisoned 
blood that he sought deatli on the funeral pile. 
Sophocles deals with this myth in the Trachtmee. 

NEST. A receptacle for eggs or young, pro- 
vided by many sorts of animals. The nest 
reaches its greatest elaboration among birds, 
where in some cases, as that of the cotton bird, 
hangnests, weaver birds, etc , it becomes a fabric 
woven with astonishing ingenuity The nests 
of certain swifts (see Salanoane) are further 
remarkable for edible qualities. Nests and the 
habits, instincts, and utilities connected with 
them are fully discussed under Nidification. 

NEST FUNGI. See BASiDioMYCFn'ES ; Nidu- 
lariai.es, Plate of Fungi, Types of 

NES'TOR (Lat, from Gk N^crrwp) In the 
Homeric epic, the tyjie of the wise and vigorous 
old man He was said to be a son of Neleus 
(qv ) and Cliloris, he was not slam by Hercules 
because he was away at Gerenia At the time 
of the Trojan War he had already outlived two 
generations He is the persuasive speaker, draw- 
ing on Ins stores of wisdom and experience for 
the guidance of the younger leaders. On his 
return to Pylos he punished the neighboring 
Epeians of Elis for their raids. Ho even took 
part in the war between the Lapitlue and the 
Centaurs, but it is only in later writers that he 
appears as a paiticipant in the Calydonian 
Hunt and the Argonautic expedition. His part 
in the Iliad is prominent, the Toman princes of 
Asia Minor regarded themselves as his descend- 
ants. He appears in the Odyssey as safely re- 
turned from Troy to Pylos, where he hospitably 
receives the young Telemachus Of his death 
there vas no tradition, but Pausanias mentions 
his grave at Pylos 

NESTOR (1056-1114). Tlie reputed author 
of the first Russian chronicle of a national char- 
acter In 1073 he entered the Petcherski con- 
vent at Kiev, where he died after a life of as- 
ceticism and holiness. He is reputed to have 
written the Lives of Faint Bona and Gheh and 
the Life of Faint Theodosius, whose relies he is 
known to have removed in 1091. Owing to some 
discrepancies between these Lives and the so- 
called Nestor^s Chronicle, most critics have de- 
nied him the authorship of the latter. There is, 
indeed, no direct evidence of his authorship, and 
he certainly did not, if at all, write more than 
a small portion A note after the year 1110 
shows that the subsequent narrative belongs to 
another person. The original of the chronicle 
has not come down to us, nor is there any faith- 
ful copy of it extant. There are, however, some 
170 manuscripts, the outcome of the successive 
efforts of several editors and continuers. The 
earliest codex is the Laurentianus, written in 
1377, and the next the Hypaticus, named after 
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tlie Ipatieveki monastery at Kostroma. Like 
the mediaeval chronicles of Joannes Malalas and 
Georgios Hamartolos, on which it drew for much 
information in general history, Nestor’s story 
begins with the distribution of mankind after 
the flood and then leads up to the Slavs — a 
branch of the Japhetic race — and their subdi- 
visions. Nestor made use of all possible sources o^ 
information. Tlie rapid growth of Kiev inspired 
the author to a high pitch of patriotism, the 
narrative often attaining great poetic fervor and 
charm. The best editions of the Chromole have 
been published by the Russian Archeeographieal 
Commission at St. Petersburg in 184() (Polnoe 
Sohrame Russkikh LHopiseij vols. i-ii) and 
1871-72. Consult the notes of the different 
editors and translators of the Chromole: Mik- 
losich (Vienna, 18G0, Latin) , Bielowski (Lem- 
berg, 18G4, Polish), Erben (Prague, 1864, 
Czech), L6ger (Paris, 1884, French); M P. 
Pogodin, Nestor y translated into German by 
F. Lowe (St. Petersburg, 1844) , K. N. Bestuz- 
hev-Riumin, Quellen und Litcraiur zur russi- 
scheu Geschichte (Ger trans., Mitau, 187G) , 
the authorities listed m Potthast, Ihhhothcca 
histonca Medii vol ii (2d ed , Berlin, 

189G) , Proceedings of the Eleventh Af cheoloqtcal 
Meeting at Kiev^ vol. ii (Moscow, 1902) , V. O. 
Klutchevski, History of Russia, vol i (New 
York, 1911). 

NESTO'RIAN MONUMENT. A stone slab 
dating fiom 781 a.d. and the only record yet 
discovered of the Nestorian movement in China. 
It was dug up in 1625 at Changan, a suburb of 
Singan-fu, one of the former capitals of China. 
The tablet is about 6^4 ft^et high and 3 feet wide, 
with a cross caived at the top, below which is 
a Chinese inscription consisting of 1789 charac- 
ters, accompanied by further inscriptions in Syr- 
iac writing. The part in Syiiac contains the 
date of erection, the names of the Patiiareh of 
the Nestorian church, the Bishop of China 
(which was designated as Tzinisthdn) , and the 
names of 67 peisons (with 61 in Chinese), most 
of whom are called priests. The Chinese in- 
scription 18 in three parts. (1) an outline of 
Christianity; (2) the labors of the missionary 
Olopan, who arrived in China in 635, and the 
account of the church in China for about 150 
years, until the erection of the stone in 781; 
(3) praises of the emperors who favored the re- 
ligion The monument was probably buried 
about 845, wlien the Empeior Wu-tsung issued 
his edict against Buddhism and Nestorianism. 
The first translation of the writings was pub- 
lished by the Jesuit Kircher in 163G, and many 
other versions have siiuie been made Tlie stone 
has been denounced as a forgery by some, in- 
cluding Voltaire, but it is universally regarded 
to-day as genuine. In 1907 Mr. Frits v. Holm 
had an exact replica of the tablet made at Sm- 
gan-fu of the same stone as the original, which 
he presented to the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York City. For very complete accounts, 
consult: Henry Yule, Cathay and the Way 
Thither (2 vols, London, 1866), Holm and 
Cams, The Nestorian Monument (Chicago, 
1909) ; E. H. Parker, Studies in Chinese Reli- 
gion (London, 1910). 

NESTOKIANS. The name commonly given 
to one of the schismatic churches of the East, 
formerly large and flourishing, but now small in 
numbers and with little influence. The name is 
derived from Nestorius (qv.). It was first ap- 
plied to them by a theolo^eal opponent, Philox- 


enus, Monophysite Bishop of Hierapolis, a^ut 
the year 500 a.d , and although the Nestorians 
themselves never adopted the title, preferring 
be known as Chaldeean or Oriental Christians, it 
passed into common use and has lernained their 
usual designation. The Nestorians claim an 
apostolic origin for their church, appealing to 
an ancient tradition according to which the 
Apostle Thaddajus is said to have carried the 
Gospel to King Abgar of Edessa, but this story 
lacks historical confirmation. There is no clear 
evidence of the presence of Christianity in Persia 
before about 200, when the Bishop of Antioch 
held control over that section of the Church. 
Undei the Neo-Persian Kingdom of the Sassan- 
idoi (q.v ), in the third century, a new bishopric 
was established at Seleucia-Ctesiphon, on the 
Tigris, which in time assumed ecclesiastical 
leadership. But it was not until the fifth cen- 
tury that the Nestorians began to call the Bishop 
of Seleucia their Catholious, or national patri- 
arch, and it was still longer before his primacy 
was acknowledged by the other bishops In 498 
he assumed the title of Patriarch of the East. 

The chief causes which gave rise to the sep- 
arate existence of the Nestorian church during 
the fifth century w^ere as follows (1) the re- 
organization of the Church by a synod of 40 
bishops, held in Ctesiphon in 410, after a severe 
persecution , ( 2 ) the condemnation of Nestorius 
in 431, (3) the expulsion of Nestorius’ sympa- 
thizers from Edessa by Bishop Rabulas after 
the Council of Ephesus, (4) the rise of Nisibis 
as a centre of Christian learning and theological 
influence from 435 onward, and (5) the final 
closing of the school at Edessa by the Emperor 
Zeno in 489, on account of its persistent Nes- 
torian leanings and the c^msequent spread of 
its teachings by the scattered teachers. All 
these things operated to separate Persian Chris- 
tianity from organic connection with the see of 
Constantinople The Nestorian leaders succeeded 
in winning favor with the Persian kings to such 
an extent as completely to control the ecclesias- 
tical situation They had been aided in the 
earlier stages of their growth by the prestige of 
adheients like Aphraates in the fourth century 
and Ibas, Bishop of Edessa, in the fifth; but 
their most important leader in the formative 
period was Barsumas, one of those whom Rabu- 
las had driven out of Edessa in 431. Barsumas 
became Bishop of Nisibis, and for more than half 
a century (4.15-489) he guided the fortunes of 
the Pei Sian church, wisely administering his see, 
winning royal favor, and establishing schools of 
learning (eg, at Seleucia ) to perpetuate the 
movement to which he had devoted his life. 

Dining the sixth and seventh centuries the 
Nestorians greatly (‘xtended their numbers 
and influence, reaching out by means of mis- 
sions into Arabia, Armenia, India, Tartary, 
Ceylon, and China. An ailcient monument, dis- 
covered in the seventeenth century, bears testi- 
mony to the existence of Nestorian Cliristianitv 
in Qiina. (See Nestobian Monument.) In 
642, as a consequence of the Arab conquest of 
the Sassanid Kingdom, the Nestorians passed 
under Mohammedan rule; but the caliphs granted 
them a considerable degree of religious tolera- 
tion, and their Catholicus was treated as if he 
were Patriarch of all the Asiatic Christians 
under Moslem rule. He took up his residence in 
Bagdad (in 762) and there remained as long as 
the caliphate endured. In Arabia also the Nes- 
torians met with favor in the eyes of their Mo- 
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iiaxnmedan neighl>or8. This friendly treatment 
was* possibly due in part to the example of 
Mohhmmed himself, who is said once to have 
come into friendly contact in Arabia with a 
Nestorian monk, named Sergius, from whom he 
may have gained some knowledge of Christian- 
ity and still more to the policy of fostering a 
division of the Christian Church which was not 
in accord with the Byzantine empire. 

Nestorian Christianity culminated in the thir- 
teenth century, wlien there were 25 metropoli- 
tans in the hierarchy, no one of whom had fewer 
than six bishops under his jurisdiction The 
Catholicus w’as almost a pope in the extent of 
his ecclesiastical domain. But from this time 
onward their prosperity diminishes After the 
fall of Bagdad before the Mongols (1258) the 
Catholicus was obliged frequently to change his 
residence, which was in itself a serious admin- 
istrative disadvantage. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury came the Tatars, under the fierce Timur 
(q.v.), who made sad havoc of the Nestorians. 
Internal dissensions split the church in the six- 
teenth century/ but those who claimed to be the 
true Nestorians adhered to the hereditary line 
of Mar Shimun, the family from which the 
Catholicus has been chosen ever since the fif- 
teenth century Their Patiiarch ahvays bears 
the name of Simeon (Shimun) Some ultimately 
joined the Roman Catholic chuich, admitting 
the supremacy of the Pope, but retaining special 
privileges, such as clerical marriagis which w'as 
a very ancient custom among them. These con- 
stitute the so-called l^niat Chaldyeans. At pres- 
ent the Nestorians in Kurdistan and Persia 
number over 150,000, with 250 churches, 12 
aichbishops and bishops, and over 300 priests 
The Chalda*ans are estimated at over 100,000, 
with 150 churches and more than 250 priests. 
India has some 120,000 Nestorians and 200,000 
Pniats 

The Nestorians take their stand upon the first 
two ecumenical councils, rejecting the decisions 
of Ephesus and of course taking no part in sub- 
sequent councils of the Catholic church. Tliey 
ha^e never accepted the supremacy of the Popt*, 
nor the doctrine of transubstantiation, nor pur- 
gatory, nor the veneration of Mary, nor the use 
of images Their hierarchical organization cul- 
minates in the patnarchati*. They have sanc- 
tioned clerical marriage ever since "the fifth cen- 
tury, although this privilege does not extend to 
the bishops. Ancient Syriac is the language of 
their liturgy. Their formei generous philan- 
thropy, exemplified in the foundation of asylums, 
almshouses, etc , has \anished along with their 
general prosperity as a church and people, and 
at present they are themselves the objects of 
charity and of missionary effort. Friendly nego- 
tiations have been carried on with them by rep- 
resentatives of the Church of England, partly in 
the hope of bringing about ecclesiastical union. 
An American Presbyterian mission at Urumiah 
has Imd success, especially in educational work. 
In 1898 the Persian branch of the Nestorian 
church formally joined the Orthodox church of 
Russia, thereby gaining the political protection 
of the Czar. 

The Christians of St Thomas, dwelling on the 
coast of Malabar, India, are historically con- 
nected with the Nestorians. 

Bibliography. Assemani, Bibliotheca Onen- 
tahSf vol. iii (Rome, 1725-28); Badger, The 
Nestorians and their Ritual (2 vols., London, 
1852) ; K. J. von Hefele, History of the Chris- 


tian Councils, vol. iii (Edinburgh, 1882); Mac- 
Lean and Brown, The Catholicus of the East and 
his People (London, 1892) ; The Book of Gov- 
ernors, Historia Ulonastica of Thomas, Bishop 
of Marga, English translation by E A. T. Wallis 
Budge (2 vols., ib., 1893); Zacharias Scholas- 
ticus. Bishop of Mitylene, “Syriac Chronicle,’^ 
in Byzantine Texts, edited by J. B. Bury (ib., 
1899) ; A H. Hore, Students’ History of the 
Creek Church (ib., 1902) , W. F Adeney, The 
Greek and Eastei'n Churches (New York, 1908) , 
also Jackson, Slierman, and Gilmore (eda ), The 
New Schaff -Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Kn^owledge, vol. viii (ib, 1910-14), Wace and 
Piercy (eds.). Dictionary of Christian Biography 
and Literature (Boston, 1911). 

NESTO'RIUS (Lat., from Gk Ncaropios, Nes- 
torios) Bishop of Constantinople (428-431) 
and author of the Christological heresy known as 
Nestorianism. He W’as born in Syria Euphora- 
tensis and was a pupil of Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, one of the leading theological teachers of 
Antioch, who was greatly revered throughout the 
Asiatic section of the Eastern Church 

In 428 Nestorius w^as summoned from his 
monastic retirement near Antioch to become 
Bishop of Constantinople, wdiither his fame as 
an ascetic and pieacher had preceded liim As 
Patriarch, Nestorius immediately declared war 
upon all heretics and began pi'rsecutions against 
Arians, Quartodeciinanians, Macedonians, etc. 
The popular theology of Constantinople did not 
escape. A presbyter named Anastasius, preach- 
ing in the cathedral chuich one day, declared 
wdth energy, “Let no man call Mary ‘Mother of 
God,^ for Mary w’as only a woman, and it is 
impossible that Cod should be born of a woman.” 
Nestorius hastened to siipjiort and ndterate t)n» 
position his piesbyter had taken, wdiich was an 
open defiance of the Alexandrian party 

A fierce controversy ensued. Cyril, Bishop of 
Alexandria, supported by Coelestinc', Bishop of 
Rome, published 12 anathemas against Nesto- 
rius, to wdiich Nestorius replied in kind. The 
Emperor, Theodosius II, was obliged to convene 
a general council to settle the disturbance It 
met at Ephesus in 431. (See EpifEsus, Councils 
OF ) Its stormy proceedings were diiectc'd by 
Cyril, and Nestorius w'as condemned John of 
Antioch, who arrived late, entered an unavailing 
protest against this verdict The writings of 
Nestorius were burned by Imperial order, and 
his followers were branded with the opprobrious 
name of Simonians Nestorius was allowed to 
return to his old monastery near Antiocli, where 
he passed four years He was then banished to 
Arabia and afterward to Egypt, where he en- 
dured many hardships and won the title of mar- 
tyr among his followers He wrote a defense of 
his life and teaching, of which only a few frag- 
ments survive (in the wwks of his opponents). 
We have a melancholy picture of the closing 
years of his life in Evagrius’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, i, 7, which is evidently colored by the au- 
thor’s hostility The place and date of his death 
are unknown. The Nestorians (q.v ), although 
bearing hiS name, do not cherish his peculiar 
teaching. An illustration of Monophysite de- 
testation of his memory is found in the grim 
ceremony of the Jacobites, who once a year as- 
semble and cast stones upon the spot where his 
body is supposed to have been buried. 

Bibliography. Philip Schaff, History of the 
Christian Church, vol iii (3d ed.. New York, 
1889) , Du Bose, The Ecumewical Councils, chaps. 
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x-xi (2d od., ib., 1897) , Adolf Harnack, History 
of Dogma j vol. iv (Eng. trans., Boston, 1898) ; 
VVllliam Bright, The Age of the Fathers (2 vols , 
London, 1903); F. Loofs, Nestoriana (Halle, 
1905) ; J. F. Bettmore-Baher, Nestorius and his 
Teaching (New York, 1908) , F. Loofs, Nestorius 
and his Position in the History of Christian Doc- 
trines (ib., 1914). 

NESUS. See China, Ethnology, Lolos. 

NET. See Nei'S 

NETHEB HOYLAND. See Hoyhand, 
Netiieb 

NETH'EBLANES, The, often called Hol- 
land. The country forming, with the coastal 
region of Belgium, the lowest part of Europe 
It is the western continuation of the low plain 
of north Germany and lies between lat 50® 45' 
and 53° 30' N. and long. 3° 36' and 7° 12' E. 
It IS bouifded on the west and north by the North 
Sea, on the east by Germany, and on th(‘ south by 
Belgium With an area of only 12,648 square 
miles, exclusive of the Zuider Zee (q.v ) and 
the Dutch part of the Dollart ( q v ) , it is one 
of the smallest independent states of Europe 
A new province of 523,000 acres, to be created 
by the draining of a part of the Zuider Zee, is 
projected 'Fhe topogiaphy has had a leading 
part in shaping its history. It is nowhere more 
than 120 miles from the sea, whicli forms one- 
half (465 miles) of its boundaries 

Topography. The northern part of the Neth- 
erlands is indented bv the Zuider Zee, winch 
represents in jiart an ancient lake, the sea hav- 
ing broken through the intervening land in the 
thirteenth century. I'liere are many considerable 
islands along the coast, distributed in two 
groups. Off the north coast are the Fiisian 
Islands, comprising 'Pcxel, Vlndaiid, Ter Schell- 
ing, Ameland, and others. In the southwest are 
the numerous islands of the great Uhine-Meiise- 
Scheldt Delta, among which are Vooine, Over- 
flakkee, Schouwen Tliolcn, North Beveland, South 
Beveland, and Walcheren The country is the 
flattest part of the Continent, mainly a region 
of monotonous stretches of plains, interrujited 
only by sand dunes and some other undulations 
and low lulls, particularly in the southeast One- 
fourth of this region adjoining the sea front lies 
below the level of the sea, a considerable part of 
it in North and South Holland as much as 20 
feet. Thirteen pei cent lies between sea levid 
and 3 feet above the sea The mean height of 
the entire Kingdom is only 30 to 33 teei above 
the sea, while the culminating height is 1055 
feet, in the extreme southeast of Limburg 

Three features, the dunes, dikes, and polders, 
chaiacterize the north and south belt nearest to 
the sea. The dunes stretching along the coast 
were formed by the winds and sea, which heaped 
up the ocean sands into lows of hills from 20 to 
60 feet apart and from 35 to 200 feet high. 
Wherever they front the coast they are adequate 
protection against the sea These sand ridges 
and hills are sparsely wooded, but are saved 
from disintegration by natural or cultivated 
growths of plants Few parts of them are tilled, 
but the sandy regions behind them are carefully 
cultivated The dikes are gigantic artificial em- 
bankments of earth faced with stone or pro- 
tected by stakes. They guard the country 
against the sea at the places where there are 
no dunes. The largest is the Helder Dike. (See 
Heldeb.) There are also smaller dikes, as a 
precaution against floods, on the banks of the 
Khine and other streams. Inside the line of 
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dunes and dikes are great numbers of polders, 
which are areas of land inclosed by dikes that 
not only protect them from floods, but also ren- 
der it possible to pump out the water from 
within the inclosure. The land thus won with 
enormous toil is exceedingly fertile and valuable 
The lands reclaimed from the sea along the 
coast and the basins of the rivers in the south 
are the most industrial and populous parts of 
the Netherlands. Here are the richest pastures, 
where most of the fine breeds of Dutch cattle are 
reared and the dairy industry thrives. Back of 
these lowest lands and polders the remaining 62 
per cent of the surface forms a series of zones 
stretching from southwest to northeast First, 
stretch low plains strewn with gravel and sand 
brought down from the north, with swellings of 
ground caused by deeper accumulations of this 
hnaterial, and in the east are many moors or 
bogs covered with moss and heather, many of 
which have been drained, the peat cut away for 
fuel, and the land reclaimed for cultivation 
Then, along the east border, in Drenthe, Overijs- 
sel, Gelderland, North Brabant, and Limburg 
there are hills of gravel and sand ranging from 
150 to over 300 feet in elevation 
Hydrography. The numeious bogs and 
marshes testify to the imperfect drainage. There 
are manv small streams, but no large rivers ex- 
cept in the south These large rivers flow in the 
direction of the general slope of the country 
from east to west They are all international 
streams, important in the commerce of western 
Europe Tht* Rhin(‘ is the great highway between 
w'est Gennanv and the sea. Entering Holland, 
it divides into numerous arms, the chief of which 
are tin* Waal, tlu‘ Lek, and the Yssel. Four-fifths 
of the river trade of Holland is carried on the 
llhine and the Waal, making Rotterdam a Rhine 
harbor The Meuse (Dutch Maas) joins the 
Waal, thus mingling its waters with those of 
the Rhine, and is important in the commerce of 
east Belgium The Scheldt or Schelde, whose 
estuary is mainly in the Netherlands, carries 
ocean vessels to Antwerp, and small boats from 
the Netherlands ascend the river to the centre of 
Belgium Lakes are scattered all over the coun- 
try Some of the lakes, such as the large Haar- 
lem Lake, have been drained, and their beds con- 
verted into arable land 

Climate. The climate is moist and with 
small range in temperature The summers are 
not very warm, nor are the winters ofttui very 
cold. With an average annual temperature at 
Utrecht of 50° F , the mean temperature is 
49° F. in the spring and autumn, 64 4° F in 
July and August, and 35.6° F. in January The 
annual precipitation is about 30 inches, rain 
falling on about 204 days in the year on the 
average, snow on 19, and thunder showers occur 
on 18. The fact that most days are misty and 
damp, a week of bright weather being a rarity, 
induces the diseases which characterize such con- 
ditions. Marsh fevers are also prevalent in the 
boggy districts, and though on the whole Holland 
is regarded as having a healthful climate, the 
annual death rate in the western lowlands is 
from 30 to 40 per 1000, which is about one-third 
greater than in other parts of the Kingdom 
Soil and Vegetation. The country is poor in 
vegetable products excepting cultivated plants. 
The most fertile regions are those with a stiff 
clay soil on the reclaimed lands of the northern 
and western provinces and on the fluvial clays 
along the large rivers. These are the chief agri- 
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cultural and grazing lands, though the zone of 
cereals and some other crops also extends over 
a largo part of the diluvial sands and gravels of 
the central regions. About one-fifth of the area 
is unproductive. The country is almost destitute 
of timber, scarcely one-fifteenth of the surface 
being occupied by woods. Pasturage covers about 
one-third of the country, and the arable lands, 
including the areas devoted to kitchen gardening, 
occupy rather less than one-third of the surface 

Fisheries. Fishing is important, the industry 
being divided into river and coast fishing and the 
deep-sea fishing. The chief products of the coast 
fisheries are sprats and the oyster, which thrives 
in the alluvial mud brought down by the rivers 
and 18 protected from high seas by the islands 
along the coast The herring fishery is the most 
important branch of deep-sea fishing, the annual 
catch averaging upwards of 600,000 tons. In 
1907 the herring catch was valued at 10,394,000 
guilders, m 1910 at 11,655,000, and in 1912 at 
10,764,000. The 1909 census returned 23,182 
persons as engaged m the fisheries, etc. 

Geology and Mineral Besources. Nearly 
the whole surface is covered by very recent Qua- 
ternary formations, diluvium occupying 40 per 
cent and alluvium 59 per cent of the area The 
coal measures, chalk, and Teitiary sands and 
loams occupy only about 1 per cent of the sur- 
face and are found only in the extreme east and 
southeast. The diluvium was spread over the 
country during the Ice age from Scandinavia in 
the north, while 111 late stages of the period the 
Meuse and Rhine, swelled by the great volume 
of water from the melting ice, spread coarse 
sand and giit over the south. The winds, sea, 
rivers, and vegetation cooperated in the forma- 
tion of the alluvial stiata Most of the country 
being composed of water or ice-borne debris, the 
supply of minerals is very small Building 
stone is imported from Norway, the lack of this 
material has stimulated the production of brick 
and tile, which are made in abundance, chiefly 
from the Rhine clays, and are of superior quality. 
Some coal is mined near Limburg, but there is 
no iron, except a small quantity of bog iron ore 
obtained from the bog regions of the east. Tuif 
or peat is cut in very large quantities. 

Agriculture. Of the Dutch population, the 
census of Dec 31, 1899, returned 570,278 as en- 
gaged in agriculture, the census of Dec. 31, 1909, 
616,395 (504,174 male, 112,221 female). In the 
northern and western provinces and along the 
southern rivers agriculture has reached a high 
degree of development, but so large is the popu- 
lation of the Kingdom that production is in- 
sufficient to supply the home demand. For 1913 
uncultivated land was reported at 818,179 hec- 
tares and cultivated land at 2,444,530 The for- 
mer wag classified as follows, waste land, 515,- 
143 hectares, water and morass, 122,968, dike 
and road, 53,555, untaxable land, 78,347, build- 
ing land and park, 48,166. Of the cultivated 
land in 1912, arable land comprised 822,255 hec- 
tares; meadow and pasture, 1,221,876, garden 
and market garden, 49,578, orchard and nur- 
sery, 29,081; forest, 257,939. In 1888 the num- 
ber of farms was 164,878 (of which 58.5 per cent 
were worked by the owners) , in 1898, 169,659 
(66.6); in 1904, 182,566 (54.4); m 1910, 209,- 
156 (50 8; of the tot^l farm area in 1910, 47 1 
per cent was worked by the owners) In 1910, 
farms of 5 hectares or less numbered 109,605, 
from 6 to 10, 41,439; from 10 to 20, 30,821 , from 
20 to 50, 23,797; from 50 to 100, 3278; 100 and 


over, 216. The leading crops are rye, potatoes 
and other vegetables, and sugar beets; on the 
sandy soils rye, potatoes, and buckwheat are 
conspicuous products, and on the clay soils sugar 
beets, wheat, and hops. The beets are grown es- 
pecially on the * richer lands along the rivers 
Other important crops are oats, peas, beans, and 
flax Quantities of vegetables are exported to 
England, but American wheat is required to 
supplement the cereal supply, as for bread the 
people prefer a mixture of rye and wheat. The 
following table shows for two years the area 
in hectares and the production of metric quin- 
tals of principal crops, with the yield per hec- 
tare in 1913* 


CROPS j 

Hectares 

# 

Quintals 

Q«. 

ha 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Wheat 

57,147 

68,567 

! 

1,382,916 

1,464.175 

24.2 

Rye 

228,194 

226,673 

4,227,163 

3,717.437 

18 5 

Barley 

26.83.3 

27,101 

679,487 

698,879 

25 3 

Oats 

140,728 

139,945 

3,065,136 

2,896,861 

21 8 

Flax 

14,6.50 

8,193 

*82,577 


56 

Sugar beets 

60,300 

61,911 

16.053,400 


276 2 

Potatoes 

170,000 

168,386 

25,026,947 


147 2 


* Seed, fibre, 76,323 quintals 


By careful and scientific tillage a large yield 
per hectare is obtained The production, espe- 
cially for export, of bulbs and shrubs is an im- 
portant industry Large areas of timber land 
were long ago cleared for cultivation, and the 
country is compelled to import most of its tim- 
ber supply from various parts of Europe and 
from America 

Stock Baising. As the moist climate pro- 
motes the growth of grass, animal rearing is the 
most important resource of the country Cattle 
raising has attained a development equaled in 
few other countries of the world Cattle thrive 
best in the coast provinces. Dairy fanning is 
also far advanced near the sea, butter produc- 
tion IS large, and hundreds of thousands of the 
famous Dutch cheeses are sent to foreign mar- 
kets Horses are bred with great success in 
Friesland, CJelderland, and North Brabant 
Sheep are reared more for their flesh than their 
wool, chiefly m North Holland and in the south 
The poultry yards supply large quantities of 
eggs to England, and many pounds of honey are 
produced, chiefly among the higher lands of the 
east. Comparative figures for live stock in 1903 
and 1913 respectively are as follows horses, 
295,500 and 334,400, cattle, 1,660,400 and 2,096,- 
600 (cows in milk or with calf in 1913, 1,109,- 
700) , sheep, 052,200 and 842,000, goats, 169,500 
and 232,500; swine, 882,100 and 1,350,200 
Fowls increased from 6,709,600 in 1010 to 7,182,- 
300 in 1913, and beehives from 69,400 to 69,700. 

Manufactures. The country is of inferior 
importance as an industrial state. Coal and 
iron, the bases of large manufacturing develop- 
ment, are lacking, with the result that manu- 
factures hardly meet the home demand and only 
a few articles are exported. Tliere are a few 
coal mines in Limburg, the output in 1912 was 
1,725,400 metric tons. The metal industries 
have been little developed, though coal and iron 
are brought to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The 
Hague for the construction of railway material, 
ships, machinery, and hardware. Many of the 
steel and iron ships owned in Holland are built 
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in England. Tin plate is produced at The 
Hague, and gold and silver ware are manufac- 
tured at Amsterdam; but few fancy articles in 
metals are produced. Textile manufactures have 
been largely developed since the separation from 
Belgium in 1830. Calicoes are made in large 
quantities for trade with the East Indies, Africa, 
and China; the leading factories are in Overijs- 
sel and North Brabant. Amsterdam, Haarlem, 
and Leyden have dye works and calico-printing 
works Linen is manufactured chiefly in the 
southeast and North Brabant The best quality 
of sailcloth IS made in North Holland and South 
Holland. Tilburg is the leading centre of the 
woolen industry, and the carpets of Deventer are 
in much request, but with the growth of the 
woolen industries in England, France, and Ger- 
many, Dutch woolens have declined in impor- 
tance Leather is manufactured in many towns, 
and earthenware throughout the country Brick 
and tile works are found in many places, clay 
pipes are made in South Holland , Delft still pro- 
duces the glazed earthenwaie that made the town 
famous , Maastricht also produces stoneware and 
glassware. The diamond cutters of Amsterdam 
are still famous, though their business is de- 
clining on account of the competition of Pans, 
London, and Antwerp. This industry is entirely 
in the hands of Jews Many industries are con- 
nected with the transformation of agricultural 
products, as the manufacture of liqueurs distilled 
from orange peel and other mateiials m Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Schiedam, the same cities 
also leading in the production of Holland gin, 
distilled from lye There were 401 distilleries 
in 1913, 418 breweries, and 64 vinegar works 
Large quantities of cigars and manufactured to- 
bacco are made, the most extensive factories 
being at Amsterdam and Utrecht The sugar re- 
fineries, chiefly in Amsterdam and North Bra- 
bant, are using every year more raw sugar from 
beetroot and less from sugar cane In 1913 tliere 
were 11 sugar refineries and 27 beet-sugar mills. 
The amount of raw beet sugar produced in 1912 
was reported at 295,914 metric tons, refined 
sugar, 223,944; bastard, 7244; raw sugar clari- 
fied, 431. 

Commerce. The Dutch trade, which embraces 
every continent, is largely maritime Most ex- 
ports of home products go to the neighboring 
countries of Europe. England, Germany, and 
Belgium are the largest buyers of the live ani- 
mals, butter, cheese, and oleomargarine which 
the country exports 

The exports of colonial products are sold all 
over the world, and a large part of the trade is 
in the import and reexport of these colonial com- 
modities The Dutch colonial possessions in the 
East Indies, extending from Sumatra to New 
Guinea, are nearly 60 times as large as the 
mother country and have over six tipies the pop- 
ulation. Most of the tea, sugar, coffee, cinchona, 
tin, tobacco, indigo, dyewoods, spices, and gums 
that they export are sent to the Netherlands, 
chiefly to Rotterdam. Palm oil, rubber, and 
ivory from the Belgian Congo and guano and 
nitrates from South America are also imported 
Some of these articles are greatly enhanced in 
value by manufacture in the Netherlands. Qui- 
nine, e g., 18 prepared for the market in the Neth- 
erlands, where also Java raw sugar is refined and 
Sumatra tobacco is made into cigars. The colo- 
nies, on” the other hand, buy from the mother 
country great quantities of cottons and of other 
goods manufactured for them at home or pur- 


chased in other lands and sold by Dutch mer- 
chants in the colonies at a large profit. The col- 
onies are the best customers of tne Netherlands, 
excepting Europe 

Most of the imports for home consumption come 
from northern Europe and the United States. 
The United States contributes about one-tenth of 
these imports on an average, chiefly wheat, flour, 
corn, rye, petroleum, tallow, bacon, leaf tobacco, 
and lumber. Great Britain, Germany, Russia, 
and Belgium supply most of the other imports, 
consisting chiefly of coal, timber, metals, and 
manufactures Most of the home trade, as dis- 
tinguished from the colonial trade, is with these 
countries. The rapid growth of the imports for 
home consumption and the exports of home prod- 
ucts may be seen from the following table, which 
shows in millions of guilders the tiade m 1913 
as compared with the annual average in preced- 
ing periods 



1887-91 

1897-1901 

j 

1907-11 

1913 

Imports 

1,262 

1,887 

3,0.''>0 

2,442 

3,918 

Exports 

1 ,086 

1,601 

3,083 


Classified imports and exports (special trade) 
were valued as follows in 1910 and 1912, in mil- 
lions of guilders* 


MSRCHANDIBE 

Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1912 

1910 

1912 

Food products 

843 1 

901 2 

822 2 

914 1 

Raw materials 

1,273 0 

1,391 3 

921 0 

1,038 4 

Manufactures 

572 7 

695 0 

508 4 1 

584 0 

Miscellaneous 

544 0 

579 9 

365 8 

558 3 

Total mdse 

3,232 8 

3,567 4 

2,617 4 

3,094.8 

Precious metals 

32 4 

45 6 

14 9 

18 3 

Total 

3,265 2 

3,613 0 

2,632 3 

3,113 1 


The percentage of principal imports on total 
imports (special trade) in 1902 and 1912 respec- 
tively was. cereals, 17 79 and 16 20; drugs, 
chemicals, etc, 13 02 and 10 77; iron (raw and 
worked), 8 13 and 7 34; coal, 2 59 and 3 43; rice 
(included above in cereals), 3 04 and 2 75, stone, 
etc, 3 34 and 2.68, yarn, 162 and 166; coffee, 
2 09 and 141; raw cotton, 109 and 117, raw 
sugar, 1 65 and 0,69; total of these articles, 51,91 
and 45 35 The percentage of principal exports 
in 1902 and 1912 was: cereals, 14.97 and 12.48; 
drugs, chemicals, etc, 13 57 and 9 28, iron (raw 
and worked), 7 40 and 6 01 ; butter and oleomar- 
garine, 3 43 and 2.80; refined sugar, 2 82 and 
1.97; coffee, 1 84 and 1.16; cattle, 0.27 and 0.79; 
raw cotton, 0 59 and 0 68 ; yarn, 0 60 and 0.38 , 
total of these articles, 46 06 and 35.55. The 
table on page 760 shows the trade by countries 
in 1910 and 1012, in millions of guilders 

The Dutch derive large profit from the for- 
warding trade They find the business of carry- 
ing freight for other nations a very profitable 
branch of commerce, and their position at the 
mouth of the Rhine gives them unsurpassed op- 
portunities to pursue this branch of business. 
A great deal of the trade of Germany and also 
of Austria and Switzerland with other countries 
passes though the Netherlands, and most of it 
is tributary to Rotterdam, the port ot the Rhine 
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mouth and one of the greatest forwarding ports 
of the world. Amsterdam’s connection by river 
and canal with the Rhine enables that city to 
take a large though inferior part in tlie transit 


OOUNTSISS 

Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1912 

1910 

1912 

Germany 

826 1 

1,051 1 

1,319 9 

1.555 0 

Dutch East Indiea 

493 8 

495 8 

113 7 

154 2 

United States. 

295 2 

362 0 

84 7 

135 5 

Umted Kingdom 

321 7 

354 4 

528 8 

604 7 

Belgium 

301 0 

343 6 

329 8 

370 7 

Russia 

433.3 

291 7 

16 6 

25 1 

Spam 

83 2 

103 9 

6 0 

9 1 

British East India 

81 0 

87 3 

3 8 

79 

Sweden 

52 6 

69 8 

18 3 

27 5 

Rumama 

68 9 

59 2 

4 0 

67 

Norway 

32 8 

47 0 

16 5 

22 4 

Brazil 

29 9 

31 6 

1 2 

2 1 

France 

1 38 1 

30 6 

23 7 

25 0 

Italy 

; 10 7 

13 2 

24 0 

23 5 

Turkey 

f 15 0 

10 6 

21 7 

192 

Africa 

10 8 

94 

31 7 

18 9 

Other 

171 1 

261 8 

88 9 

105 0 

Total 

3,265 2 

3,613 0 

2,632 3 

3,113 1 


trade. The volume of the transit trade in 1012 
amounted to 2,287,000 metric tons with trans- 
shipment and 12,410,000 metric tons without 
transshipment 

Free trade is the goveiiiment policy, duties 
being levied on a f(*w articles only foi purposes 
of revenue The elnef centres of d(»mestic trade 
aie Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Flushing, Dordieeht 
(timber), Middclhuig, Leyden, lTtr(‘cht, Alk- 
maar, and Hooin (cheese) 

Shipping. Shipping ontei(‘d at the ports, 
with cargo and in ballast, increased from 11,080 
vessels of 29,856,000 cubic meters net in 1003 to 

17.000 of 49,001,000 cu m in 1012, and cle.ned, 
from 12,012 vessels of 20,670,000 cu m. to 17,17)0 
vessels of 48,777,000 cu m In 1012 vessida en- 
tered with cargo had a net ca})acity of 45,820,000 
cu m. and cleared 20,475,000, 111 ballast, 3,241,- 
000 and 19,302,000 Entered in 1012, Duteli ves- 
sels 4605 of 12,106,000 cu m , and foreign vessels 
12,305 of 36,865,(K)0 cu. rn , cleaicd, Dutch 4776 
of 12,346,000 cu m., and foreign 12,374 of 36,431,- 
000 eu. m Steameis and sailing vesseds resjiec- 
tively entered in 1012: Dutch, 3807 of 11,040,000 
eu. m. and 708 of 247,(KK) cu m. , foieigu, 1 1,856 
of 36,134,000 cu m and 530 of 731,0()() cu 111 , 
total, 15,753 of 48,082,000 cu rn. and 1247 of 

078.000 cu m ; cleared: Dutch, 3903 of 12,068,- 
000 cu, m, and 873 of 270,000 cu m , foreign, 
11,716 of 35,685,000 cu. m. and 658 of 746,000 
cu. m ; total, 15,619 of 47,753,000 cu m and 1531 
of 1,025,000 cu m. The port of Rotterdam has a 
notable preponderance of shipping, as 8<*<‘n in the 
shipping table, showing the capacity, 111 thousands 
of cubic meters, of vessels wuth cargo enteied and 
cleared at the principal ports in 1008 and 1012 

The Dutch merchant maiine on Dec 31, 1903, 
numbered 268 steamers of 056,000 cubic meters 
net and 439 sail of 164,000 cu. m. net, total, 707 
vessels of 1,120,000 cu m. , on Dec 31, 1012, 367 
steamers of 1,632,000 cu. m and 413 sail of 

115.000 cu. m , total, 780 of 1,747,000 cu. m. 

Transportation and Communications. The 

largest routes of trade by water 01 rail con- 
verge on Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Flushing. 
Great ship canals have given their preeminence 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam Rotterdam, near 
the moutli of the Meuse, was threatened with 


being cut off from the sea by accumulations of 
sand in the river; a new waterway was therefore 
<lug across the Hook of Holland, through the dunes 
to the north of the Meuse, by which ships of the 
heaviest tonnage now reach the town. Steamers 
ply between Rotterdam and all the larger ports 
of western and northern Europe and to the 


POBTB 

Entered 

Cleared 

1908 

1912 

1908 

1912 

Rotterdam 

23,779 

30,868 

10,033 

16,820 

Amsterdam 

5,380 

6,073 

3,612 

4,999 

Flushing 

1,925 

2,338 

1,947 

2,299 

Hook van Holland 

778 

1,006 

1,493 

989 

Harlingen 

440 

423 

364 

436 

Terneuzen 

468 

.509 

210 

180 

Total, incl others 

35,796 

45,820 

20,179 

29,475 


East Indies and United States The traffic by 
sailing ships with the colonies and other distant 
lands 18 also important Amsterdam is also con- 
nected by regular lines of steamers with many 
ports of Europe, America, and Asia Two ship 
canals connect Amsterdam with the sea The 
older is the North Holland Canal, extending from 
Amsterdam to Alkmaar and Hclder, 52 miles 
long, completed in 1825. By means of this canal 
the dangerous passage of the Zuider Zee was 
avoided In recent vears, however, the impor- 
tance of the canal declined, as it is not wide 
enough for the more modern large ships The 
North Sea Canal was therefore built between 
Amsterdam and the Nortli Sea, 16 miles in length 
and iullv meeting the requirements of modern 
trade These are the great ship canals of the 
Netherlands, but the whole country is a land of 
canals All the towns and even the villages are 
eoniiected with one another by these waterways. 
The larger canals are over 60 feet broad, 6 to 9 
feet deep, and sometimes they lie higher than the 
fields through vvliieh they pass The domestic 
traffic of th(‘ eountiv is carried on the canals. 
There is little coasting trade, because commodi- 
ties aie earned from one port to another on the 
canals TTie total extent of the canals is nearly 
2000 miles, and the haigth of navigable waters 
outside of the canals is about 3000 miles 

4’he railroads are of more importance for in- 
ternational than foi internal eommeree They 
eaiiv most of tin* freight that England sends 
into central lOurope Flushing, on the Scheldt, 
and Hock van Holland, neai Rotterdam, are 
ports on tln‘ mam lail routes between England 
and (rermanv. The length of railway in opera- 
tion in the Kingdom was 17 kilometers in 1830 
It had increased to 176 in 1850, 1410 111 1870; 
2610 in 1800; 2771 m 1000, 3100 in 1010, and 
3305 (2054 miles) in 1013. Of the 3256 kilo- 
meteiH m operation at the end of 1012, 1702 
were comprised in state lines Good wagon roads 
in all parts of the country, paved with brick 
( klmkers ) , supplement the other excellent means 
of communication. Their total length is about 
3000 miles 

Banking. All banks arc private banks, and 
the Bank of the Netherlands is the only one that 
IS permitted to issue bank notes. The money in 
general circulation, however, is chiefly silver 
Two-fifths of the paper money in circulation 
must be covered. The bank secured the right to 
issue bank notes in 1863 for 25 years; in 1888 
the right was prolonged for 16 years, with a 
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continuation for 10 years more unless rescinded 
by the government or the bank, two years’ notice 
being given. In 1903 the right was renewed for 
another term of 15 years, with some alterations 
in the conditions. The Bank of the Netherlands 
has branches in all important towns and does the 
same business as other banks, but provides more 
guarantees It is the depository of the state 
funds and of the cash of the Post Office Savings 
Bank On March 31, 1014, notes in circulation 
amounted to 312,856,000 guilders, total ex- 
changes for the year then ended, 902,590,000 
guilders (in 1913 specie for notes, 143,483,675, 
notes for notes, 580,361,385, notes for specie, 
127,864,869). In July, 1914, the bank’s stock 
of gold was 160,064,000 guilders, and of silver 

9.617.000 guilders. The bank receives 3% per 
cent of the profits, the balance being divided 
between the state and the bank in proportion 
of two to one In 1912 there were 284 private 
savings banka, with 470,333 depositors and IIS,- 

935.000 guilders deposits The State Postal 
Savings Bank 111 1912 had 1,607,016 depositors 
and 176,657,000 guilders deposits 

Finance. Revenue and expenditure of the 
government are rejiorted as follows, in thousands 
of guilders 



1890 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1912 

Revenue 

165,938 

155,391 

175,963 

200,092 

212,838 

Expenditure 

165,938 

155,391 

175.903 

203,947 

226,219 


The budget for If) 15 showed estimated reve- 
nue of 216,206,805 guilders (direct taxes, 55,- 
231,000, excise, 63,455,000, customs, 17,281,- 
000) , estimated expenditure, 255,100,900 guil- 


standard of value in the Netherlands since 1876 
has been gold. The unit of value is the guilder 
(or gulden or florin). The par value of the 
guilder is 40 196 cents, or 2.48787 guilders to 
the American dollar The 10-guilder gold piece 
weighs 6 720 grams, 0.900 fine, thus containing 
6.048 grams of fine gold. There is also a 5- 
guilder gold piece. The 1 -guilder silver piece 
weighs 10 grams, 0 945 fine, containing 9.45 
grama of fine silver Tliere is a subsidiary coin- 
age of silver, nickel, and bronze. Metric weights 
and measures are used 

Population. The total area of the Kingdom, 
based on a low-tide plani metric calculation, is 
stated at 40,828 71 square kilometers (15,764 
square miles). This figure includes the Zuider 
Zee, the Dollart, the Wadden (the shallows ex- 
tending along Friesland and (Jronmgen as far 
as tlie Dollart), the rivers of Zeeland and South 
Holland, and other waters Exclusive of these 
waters, but inclusive of waters comprised in 
the communal areas, the area of the Kingdom is 
34,185 81 square kiloUieters (13,199 square 
miles) \\Tiat mav be called the land area is 32,- 
600 25 square kilometers (12,588 square miles) . 
According to census returns, the population has 
been as follows Jan I, 1830, 2,613,487, Dec. 31, 
1859, 3,309,128, Dec 31, 1879, 4,012,693; Dec. 
31, 1889, 4,511,415, Dec 31, 1899, 5,104,137; 
Dec 31, 1909, 5,858,175 The following table 
shows hy provinces the area ( column 1 ) and the 
land area (column 2) in s({uare kilometers, the 
population ac(‘()rding to three successive cen- 
suses, the density in 1909 per square kilometer 
corresponding to the areas in columns 1 and 2, 
and tiic population as estimated at the end of 
1913 


PROVINCES 

Area 

_ 

Population 

Density, 1909 

Estimated 
pop , 1913 



1 

2 

1889 

1899 

1909 

1 

2 

North Brabant 

.5,098 43 

4,972 84 

509,628 

553,842 

623,079 

122 21 

125.30 

657,674 

Gelderland 

.5,089 45 

5,024 40 

.512,202 

,566,549 

639,602 

12.5 67 

127 30 

670,255 

South Holland 

,3,1.30 35 

2,9.31 00 

949,641 

1,144,448 

1,390,744 

444 27 

474 47 

1,502,105 

North Holland 

2,797 70 

2,762 01 

829,489 

968,131 

1,107,693 

395 93 

401 05 

1,176,449 

Zeeland 

2,729 99 

1,831 75 

199,234 

216,295 

232,515 

85 18 

126 93 

237,508 

Utrecht 

1.385 L3 

1,363 21 

221,007 

251 ,034 

288,514 

208 25 

211 64 

,301,936 

Fncsland 

3,320 33 

3.220 25 

335 558 

340,262 

359,552 

108 29 

111 65 

368,088 

OVLTlJSScl 

,3, .198 68 

3.354 .50 

29.5,445 

333,338 

382,880 

112 65 

114 14 

403,460 

Groningen 

2 363 99 

2,283 52 

272,786 

299,602 

328,045 

138 77 

14.3 60 

340,211 

Drenthe 

2,665 50 

2,662 09 

130,704 

148,5-44 

17.3,318 

65 02 

65 11 

184,308 

Limburg 

2,205 90 

2 194 68 

255,721 

281 ,934 

,332,007 

1,50 ,50 

151 28 

370,207 

Kingdom 

*34,185 81 

1,12,600 25 

4,511,415 

5,104,137 1 

5,858,175 

171 .30 

179 70 

6,212,701 


* 13,199 square nulcs 

ders. The principal avenues of estimated expend- 
iture were* finance, 51,112,808 guilders, interior, 
43,119,653; public debt, 38,593,304, war, 36,- 
889,976, agriculture, industry, and commerce, 
28,781,153, marine, 19,095,689, communications, 
18,716,913 Direct tax per capita and excise 
per capita were 5 99 and 6.31 guilders respec- 
tively in the decade 1841-50, in 1861-70, 6.05 
and 6.49; in 1881-90, 6.16 and 9 78, 111 1901-10, 
7.25 and 10.08; in 1911, 8 16 and 10 50, in 1912, 
8.33 and 10.61 

The public debt in 1890 amounted to 1,073,- 

386,000 guilders, in 1900, 1,145,247,000; in 1910, 
1,122,434,000; in 1911, 1,116,652,000, in 1912, 
1,103,238,000, in 1915, 1,140,272,000 Interest 
on the public debt in 1914, 32,471,613 guilders, 
amortization. 6,121,500 

Money, Weights, and Measures. The 


t 12,588 square miles 

At the 1909 census males numbered 2,899,125 
and females 2,959,050 Of males in 1890, 63 per 
cent, and of females 60 4 per cent, were un- 
married. in 1909, 62 3 and 59 8; married in 
1899, 33.2 per cent of males and 32 4 of females; 
in 1909, 34 2 and 33 6. widowed in 1899, 3.5 per 
cent of males and 6 9 of females, in 1909, 3.2 and 
6.3 Divorced and separatt'd males increased 
from 3548 in 1899 to 5394 in 1909, females, 
5452 to 8184 By nationality in 1909 the popu- 
lation was as follows Dutch, 5,788,193 German, 
37,534, Belgian, 18,338; Frencli, 2645, Britisli, 
2102; Austro-Hungariaii, 1223, other, 3908. not 
stated, 4152, total, 5,858,175 The average an- 
nual increase of population in the decade 1880-89 
was 0 682 per cent, in 1890—99, 1 026, in 1900— 
09, 1.776. Calculations for 1910 show an increase 
of 2 53 per cent, for 1911, 2.36, for 1912, 2.85. 
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The increase is almost entirely due to excess of 
births over deaths. In 1902 the marriage late 
was 7.58 and, in 1912, 7 65, hving-birth rate, 
31.8 and 28.1; death rate, 16 3 and 12.3; rate of 
excess of living births over deaths, 15.5 and 15.8. 
Of total births, 4.08 per cent were stillbirths m 
1902 and 3 76 per cent in 1912. Emigrants from 
Dutch ports in 1912 numbered 72,509, of these 
only 2165 were Dutch The aggregate popula- 
tion of eoramunes with over 20,000 w^as 28 5 per 
cent of the total population in 1830, in 1869, 
28.4, m 1889, 34 4, in 1909, 40.5, m 1912, 40 6. 
Communes with over 20,000 numbered 31 in 
1909 and 1912. The largest communes, with 
population calculated for the end of 1913, arc. 
Amsterdam, 595,250, Rotterdam, 459,367, I’he 
Hague, 301,851; Utrecht, 124,415, Groningen, 
79,082; Haarlem, 71,176. Arnhem, 65 018, Ley- 
den, 59,500, Nijmegen, 69,147, Tilburg, 54,641, 
Dordrecht, 48,984, Maastricht, 39,429. 

Education. Attendance at school was made 
compulsory in 1900. No religious instruction 
18 given in the public schools, and a very large 
number of the youth attend denominational pri- 
vate schools. In 1912 there were 3313 public 
elementary schools, with 18,817 teachers and 
566,867 pupils, 2121 private elementary schools, 
with 12,404 teachers and 365,887 pupils, 171 
public infant schools, with 31,416 pupils, and 
1111 private infant schools, with 138,769 pupils 
The polytechnic school (Delft) had about 70 
teachers and 1300 pupils; 104 middle-class 
schools, 1627 teachers and 16,153 pupils, 11 nav- 
igation schools, 98 teachers and 913 pupils, 436 
day and evening schools for working people, 
3195 teachers and 36,803 pupils; 31 classical 
schools, 471 teachers and 2527 pupils The four 
public universities at Leyden, Utrecht ( qq v ) , 
Groningen, and Amsterdam had about 300 teach- 
ers and 4004 students, of whom 689 were female 
Several art schools, museums, and military, mu- 
sic, normal, deaf-mute, and technical schools are 
supported by the government The private 
schools are largely aided by the state. In 1904, 
2.1 per cent of the conscripts could neither read 
nor write; in 1912, 0 8 per cent. Drenthe showed 
the highest percentage of illiterates, 7.5 in 1904 
and 2.6 m 1912. 

Religion. There are numerous creeds and 
sects and complete religious frec'dom. Most of 
the Protestants belong to the Dutch Reformed 
church, and many other sects are represented 
The Roman Catholic church is under an arch- 
bishop in Utrecht with the bishoprics of Breda, 
Haarlem, Bois-le-Duc, and Roermond, and the 
Jansenists are under an archbishop in Utrecht 
and two bishops m Deventer and Haarlem Tlie 
Jews fall into two religious societies, the Dutch 
Israelites and the Portuguese Israelites. The 
censuses of 1899 and 1909 respectively returned 
the population by religion as follows Dutch 
Reformed, 2,471,021 and 2,688,261; other Protes- 
tants, 599,111 and 746,186; Roman Catholics, 
1,790,161 and 2,053,021; Jansenists, 8754 and 
10,082; Jews, 103,988 and 106,309, others, in- 
cluding those without creed, 132,102 and 353,- 
158. Most of the Roman Catholics live south of 
the Rhine, and most of the Jews in North Hol- 
land and South Holland. See Reformation 

Charities. The state leaves poor relief largely 
with the religious societies and organized private 
charity. Mendicity and vagrancy are treated as 
crimes. Poorhouscs are found m very few com- 
munes, and pauperism is decteasing For 1910 
the number of persons in receipt of poor relief, 


including temporary as well as continuous relief* 
was reported at 326,299. 

Literature. See Dutch Literature. 

Ethnology. Of the early peoples of the 
Netherlands little is known, except that portions 
of the country were inhabited successively by 
tribes of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron ages. In 
the time of Caisar the tribes of the swampy low- 
lands of the south were of Celtic stock, as the 
Nervii and Menapii In the north were the Fri- 
sians, and in the central portion were the Bata- 
vians and Caninefates, of Teutonic stock, speak- 
ing Low Dutch The Batavians belonged to the 
Chatti, who had moved in from the east, pushing 
the Celts into the outskiits. During the Roman 
occupation the Celts of the south were crushed, 
the lYisians were compelled to pay tribute, and 
the Batavians were conciliated and later supplied 
the bejst of soldiers for the Roman armies In the 
fifth century the Roman power was broken by 
the Germans, and in this period of tlie swarm- 
ing of nations the westward-moving tribes over- 
flowed the Netherlands. The Saxons amid these 
changes occupied the country and crossed over 
to England. The ethnical components have re- 
mained constant in the eeniuriea that have su- 
pervened The home of the Frisians, who in the 
eaily part of the Middle Ages dwelt along the 
coast as far south as the Scheldt, has been con- 
tacted to a small area. Tlic anthropological 
survey of the country shows a preponderance of 
the long-headed, blond, tall, Teutonic type in the 
north and east, with cei)halie index of from 79 
to 80. Jn North Holland and South Holland 
there is a large element having Alpine alhnity, 
with cephalic index from 83 to 84 In Zeeland 
the pure Alpine or Celtic head form is found with 
an index of from 85 to 88, dark hair and skin, 
and medium stature, which is 1 655 meteis, while 
that of the Teutonic element, as in Overijssel, is 
1 701 meters 

Government. The basis of tlie present con- 
stitution of the Netherlands is the fundamental 
Law of 1815, as successively revised in 1848, 
1884, and 1887 According to this constitution 
the state is an hereditaiy monarchy, having the 
system of parhamemtary government Royal suc- 
cession 18 in the direct male line by primogeni- 
ture, transmissible, in default of male beirs, to 
the female line In default of all legal heirs, 
the successor is determined by a joint meeting 
of the two chambers of the parliament (each con- 
taining twice the usual number of members). 
The sovereign attains his or her majority at the 
ago of 18 

The executive power is vested in the sovereign. 
The legislative power is vested conjointly in the 
sovereign and the parliament, or Rtates-General 
The parliament consists of two chambers with 
considerable inequality of powers in legislation. 
The First Chamber is composed of 50 members 
elected by the legislatures (Provincial States) 
of the several provinces and from among the 
highest taxpayers and certain high officials des- 
ignated by law Their term is nine years, one- 
tliird retiring every three years Those members 
not residing at The Hague, the scat of govern- 
ment, are allowed a compensation of 10 guilders 
per day during the session of the States- General 
The Second Chamber is composed of 100 mem- 
bers, elected by direct vote to represent districts. 
Those qualified to vote for members of the Sec- 
ond Chamlier include all male citizens not less 
than 25 years of age who are owners or tenants 
of houses or boats (of 24 tons or more) or who 
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manifest, as by tlie payment of a direct tax, 
certain evidences of capacity and business abil- 
ity. In 1913 the electoraf body comprised about 
68 per cent of the male subjects of voting age. 

The members of the Second Chamber serve for 
a term of four years and retire in a body. Any 
Netherlander who has attained the age of 30 
years and who is m the full enjoyment of his 
civil and political rights is eligible to member- 
sliip in the Second Chamber The members re- 
ceive an annual salary of 2000 guilders, besides 
traveling expenses The sessions of the chambers 
are public, although eacli by a majority vote may 
hold secret sessions I^ither may be dissolved by 
the sovereign without the sitting of the other 
chamber being disturbed, but m case of dissolu- 
tion new eh'ctions must be held within 40 days 
and the chambers convoked within two months 
Ordinarily both chambers me(*t at least once a 
year and may be summoned in extraordinary 
session by the sovereign. The presiding officer 
of each chamber is appointed by the sovereign, 
but minor officers are elected by the chambeis 
respectively The First Chamber has no power 
of initiating legislative measures, its authority 
being confined to the simjde approval or rejection 
in toto of bills s(‘nt to it from the Second Cham- 
ber. The Second Chamber has the special power 
of appointing commissions of inquiry, it shares 
with the sov(*r(*ign the right of initiating legis- 
lative measures and mav^ amend the bills pre- 
sented by the government, to it the government 
must submit the annual budget, and it alone 
has the right to impeach the ministers before 
the High Court at The Hague 

The soveimgn, who is declared to be inviolable 
and irresponsible, is required to take an oath to 
maintain the constitution, tlie independence of 
tlie country, and tlie liberties and rights of the 
citizens, and to execute the laws The powers of 
the sovereign incliuh^ the dissolution of the 
chambers, either jointly or separately, the dec- 
laration of war, the supiTior direction of for- 
eign affairs, the negotiation of treaties with for- 
eign Powers subject to the approval of the cham- 
beis, when the cession 01 exchange* of territory 
IS involved or wJieii rights established by law are 
affected, the command of the army and navy and 
the appointment of military ofticers, the superior 
direction of the colonies , the general administra- 
tion of the finances, the granting ot pardons 
(but not amnesties) , the fixing of salaries of 
public officers except in case of the judges; and 
the decision of administrative conflicts between 
the provinces The executive jiowers of the sov- 
ereign are exeicised through ministers, one of 
whom must countersign every official act of the 
sovereign and who theieby assumes the responsi- 
bility for it. The political responsibility of the 
ministers is to the States-General, to each house 
of which they are entitled to have access, whether 
members or not, and to speak, although not to 
vote unless they be members At present (1915) 
there are, besides three ministers without p8rt- 
folio, nine ministers presiding over departments, 
VIZ * Foreign Affairs; Interior; Finance; Jus- 
tice, Colonies; Marine; War; Communications; 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce. Each 
minister with portfolio receives an annual salary 
of 12,000 guilders. Besides the ministry there 
IS a Council of State, presided over by the sov- 
ereign and consulted on a variety of important 
matters of state administration. 

For the purpose of local government the King- 
dom is divided into 11 provinces, and these are 
VoL XVI— 49 


again subdivided into 1121 communes {gcm.een- 
Um) The chief executive authority in each 
province is a commissioner of the sovereign. In 
each province is also a representative assembly 
(Provincial States) consisting of members 
elected for six years, one-half of the members re- 
tiring every three years Tin* number of mem- 
bers constituting an assembly varies from 35 to 
80, according to the population of the province 
The powers of the provincial assemblies are in 
general those of a local legislative bod.Y and in- 
clude such duties as the enactment of ordinances 
and the levy of taxes All ordinances to be valid 
must be approved by the sovereign The assem- 
blies exercise a supervisory control over the 
municipalities and elect tlie memhi'rs of the First 
Chamber of the States-General Ordinarily they 
hold sessions twice a year and are presided over 
bv the commissioner of the sovereign. For the 
conduct of the provincial administration a depu- 
tation of SIX members is chosen from the body 
of the provincial assembly and is known as the 
Deputed States In (*ach commune is a local 
council elected for six years by the same electo- 
late as that which chooses the members of the 
provincial assembly The number of members 
varies fiom 7 to 45, according to the population 
of the commune, and one-third of the members 
retire every two years The powers and duties 
of the communal council include tlie enactment 
of by-laws and ordinances relating to matters of 
purely local concern These are all subject to 
the veto of the sovereign, while the budget and 
ordinances for the alienation of municipal profi- 
erty require the approval of the Dejiuted States 
of the province The council is presided over by 
a mayor or burgomaster appointed by the sov- 
ereign for SIX years He is the chief executive 
officer in the commune and is assisted by from 
two to six aldermen (the number depending 
upon the population of the commune) elected by 
the council from its own membership The 
mayor exercises a supervisory power over the 
actions of the council and may suspend its reso- 
lutions for a period of 30 days He also has 
charge of the municipal police 

The judicial system consists of the High Court 
of the Netherlands (Court of Cassation), which 
sits at The Hague, live courts of appeal, 23 dis- 
trict courts, and 106 cantonal tribunals TIk* 
High Court has original jurisdiction in matters 
concerning the state and the royal family, in the 
impeachment of ministers, and in offenses com- 
mitted by the higher officials It has appellate 
jurisdiction in cases appealed from the provin- 
cial courts and the courts in the colonies. All 
judges are appointed by the sovereign for life, 
except the cantonal judges, whose tenure is lim- 
it€»d to five years, and they are irremovable ex- 
cept by resolution of the High Court. Trial by 
jury does not exist in the Netherlands For 
navy, see Navies 

Army. Higher Orgwnization , — Tlie system 
provides for an initial mobilization of four divi- 
sions and one cavalry brigade. A division con- 
sists of three brigades of infantry, each of two 
regiments of three battalions; one field-artillery 
regiment consisting of 12 three-gun batteries, 
or a total of 36 guns to the division; a company 
of cyclists, eight machine guns, and one company 
of engineers. Total stren^h of a division about 
19,000 officers and men. The cavalry brigade of 
four regiments of four squadrons each has at- 
tached to it four three-gun batteries of horse 
artillery. The total strength of this field army 





whett mobilized for war is about 125,000 men and 
152 guns* The permanent peace strength main- 
tained as the skeleton upon which the field army 
is mobilized in war consists of about 1600 officers 
and 22,000 men. Service . — ^Liability to service 
in time of war is universal and compulsory from 
the age of 19 to 40. In time of peace, under the 
Law of 10] 2, service is partly voluntary and 
partly compulsory, tlie larger number of men 
being from the latter class. The annual contin- 
gent is limited to 23,000 men, the selection being 
by lot and substitution not being permitted. 
Volunteers enlist for 10 years, of which period 
only two or three years are with the colors. Re- 
enlistment of noncommissioned officers is author- 
ized and encouraged. The service of the con- 
scripted militiaman, assigned for training to the 
permanent units, is divided as follows, (a) ac- 
tive army, six years (eight for mounted troops), 
of which period two years only are continuous 
service for mounted troops, 8^^ months for 
infantry. Subsequently during this period the 
mounted troops may be ealle(i out once for a 
period of one month, the dismounted troojis twice 
for four and three weeks respectively. ( h ) Land- 
wehr service: seven or five years, during winch 
period the men may be turned out for training 
twice for six days only, (c) Landsturm service: 
period eight years. This class includes all men, 
those who have had active training and those 
who have not. This completes the liability of 
21 years ending at the age of 40 

For each dismounted unit of the active army 
there is a corresponding unit of Landwelir 
troops, the necessary skeleton organization being 
maintained in time of peace 

The fortresses normally are garrisoned by 57 
artillery companies organized into battalions of 
suitable strength for the armament to be manned. 
In war these troops are sujiplemented by Land- 
wehr companies. Extensive seacoast and land 
fortifications are maintained witli ofi’ective pro- 
vision for utilizing inundation as a defensive 
measure. Ihe defensive scheme includes con- 
centration of all the forces in wliat is called the 
Holland Fortress, a large area partly surrounded 
by the sea, and permanent works, the approaches 
to which may be controlled by inundation. 
Arms. — Infantry, the Mannlicher magazine nfic, 
cavalry, the carbine; field artillery, a late model 
rapid-fire Krupp gun, 75 millimeters’ caliber. 
formal Military Budget — Home defense about 
$14,000,000; colonial defense about $10,000,000. 
Surrounded by the sea, (h'rmany, and Belgium, 
the Netherlands were in a critical political and 
military situation during the European War 
which began in 1914 and were forced to expend 
sums, greatly in excess of the normal annual 
budget, in military preparations, reorganizations, 
and increase, and to maintain mobilized large 
forces. See Cavalry. 

Defense. There are few fortresses protecting 
the national boundaries. The chief, most effec- 
tive defense lies in the ability to open tlie dikes 
and flood the region between the Lek and the 
Zuider Zee. 

Colonies. The Netherlands are one of the im- 
portant colonial powers. The Dutch colonies 
form two groups: the Dutch East Indies (q.v ) 
and the Dutch West Indies. The statistics — 
totals — are approximately: estimated area in 
square miles, Dutch East Indies, 73fi,400; Dutch 
West Indies, 46,460; total, 782,860; estimated 
population of Dutch East Indies in 1905, 37,- 
979,000; Dutch West Indies in 1912, 149,800. 


The Dutch West Ipdies comprise the colony of 
Dutch Guiana, or Surinam ( see under Guiana ) , 
area 46,060 square miles, population 86,134; and 
the colony of Curacao (qv.), including the 
islands of Aruba (q.v.), Buen Ayre (q.v,), Eua- 
tatius (q.v.), Saba (qv. ), and half of St. Mar- 
tin (q.v.), total area 403 square miles, popula- 
tion 55,200. 

History. The name Netherlands or Low 
Countries originally covered the territory in- 
cluded in the kingdoms of the Netherlands and 
Belgium, wuth Luxemburg This region was 
inhabited in Roman times by the Frisii in the 
north, tlie Bstavi in the central portion, and 
the Belga* in the south. These tribes were suc- 
cessively subjugated by the Romans — the Belgie 
by eVsar, the Baiavi after Claudius Civilis, a 
Batavian leader, whose native name is unknown, 
had broken the Roman alliance' and attempted to 
form a united Batavian kingdom (69-70 ad ) , 
and the Fnsii still later after an obstinate resist- 
ance 'IJie Low Countries were incorporated in 
ihe empire of Charles the Great and Christian- 
ized. Upon the lireaking up of the Carolmgian 
Empire the new Frankish kingdom acquired tlie 
southern portion, Lotharingia (Lorraine) the 
central, and the new Germany the northern 
part. Coincidentally wnth this division came the 
rise of feudalism, and duchies like Brabant 
(originally Lower Lonaine), counties like 
Artois, Flanders, Holland, and Hainault, and 
bishoprics like Utreclit and ]n('‘ge developed a 
semi-independent autliority in this i emote dis- 
trict, where the weakened royal authority of the 
period reached with difficulty (See Belgium ) 
It resulted also from the division of the countiy 
that, while the pc'ople as a wliole retain(*d cer- 
tain traits due to tlunr environment, the Dutch 
or northern piovincc's w(‘ie distinctly Germanic 
in language and customs, the Flemings of cen- 
tral Netherlands showed in both lespects a min- 
gling of French and German elements, while 
the Walloons on the south weie as markedly 
French as the Dutch wore German In the lat- 
ter part of the Middle Ages the cities of the 
Nethei lands rose through tlieir commeice and 
manufactures to an extraordinary state of pros- 
perity, and some of them were for a tune vir- 
tually independent republics. Next to the Ital- 
ian states they figured most prominently in the 
revival of art. The eitu's of Flanders and 
Brabant were especially flourishing. Bruges, 
Ghent, and Antwerp had the hugest share in 
this prosperity — Antwerp, at tlie beginning of 
the sixteenth century, e'clipaing all other cities 
of Euiope in tlie volume of its trade and its 
financial transactions. A marriage alliance be- 
tween the house of Flanders and that of Bur- 
gundy (1369) gave the Burgundian dukes, with 
their unbridled ambition for empire, a foothold 
in the Netherlands which they used to such 
purpose as to bring the wdiole country under 
their sway. 

The Hapsburg-Burgundian alliance (the mar- 
riage of Maximilian of Austria and Mary of 
Burgundy) in 1477 made the Low Couniiies an 
appanage of the house of Hapsburg. Charles V, 
the grandson of Maximilian, in 1549 formally 
united this rich inheritance with the Spanish 
crown. In 1555 he resigned the sovereignty over 
the Netherlands to his son Philip II At this 
time they comprised the four duchies of Bra- 
bant, Gelderland, Limburg, and Luxemburg; the 
seven counties of Artois, Flanders, Hainault, 
Holland, Namur, Zutphen, and Zeeland, the 
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margraviate of Antwerp; and the seigniories of 
Friesland, Groningen, Mechlin, Overijssel, and 
Utrecht. These provinces were very largely in- 
dependent of each other and prized this inde- 
pendence. The States-General, to which each 
sent deputies, served to unify them to some ex- 
tent, and a bupreme tribunal had jurisdiction 
over all; but the States-General was, like similar 
bodies in that age, politically weak, without 
power of legislation or taxation. The acquisi- 
tion of the country by Spain brought into close 
political conj'unction two bitterly antagonistic 
forces, for all save the provinces of southern 
Netherlands was becoming strongly Protestant, 
while Spain was the most Catholic country in 
Europe. Under Charles V the Netherlands, 
which were included in the Burgundian Circle of 
the Holy Roman Empiie, had been declared 
indivisible and not subject to the Imperial 
courts He had subjected the I’rotestants to 
severe peisecution and had established the In- 
quisition, but it was reserved for l^liilip II to 
show to what lengths bigotry, ciuelty, and bad 
faith could be earned in the oppression of a 
jieople. The government during the regency of 
Margaret of Parma was carried on by Cardinal 
Granvelle (qv), who began at once to break 
the royal pledge's and to trample upon the lib- 
erties of the people. Spanish troops were kept 
in the country, and time-honored piivileges and 
rights were ignored Pi otests and resistance 
soon began under the leadeiship of William of 
Orange, Stadholder of Holland, Zeeland, and 
Utiecbt, Count Egmont, and the Count of 
Hoorne, which brought about the dismissal of the 
hated Minister (1504), but eiVected no change 
in Philip’s policy towards the Nether lands The 
league of the Beggars (see Gueux) aiose in 
1500, and field jii caching by proscribed Protes- 
tant ministers was cuiikhI on under the protec- 
tion of armed multitudes. Mob violence broke 
out in many parts of the country, and the re- 
sentment of tin* people showed itself in the 
plundering and desecration of churches and the 
destruction of images and lelics Philip II pro- 
cet'ded to summary measures, strengthened by 
the support of a large peaceful element among 
the pojiulation who viewed with alarm the 
proceedings of the Beggars. In August, 1567, 
the Duke of Alva (qv ) arrived with an army 
of Spanish veterans and authority to deal with 
the country as rebellious and conquered terri- 
tory Alva’s Bloody Council, an irresponsible 
tiibunal, condemned by wholesale Netherlanders 
guilty of no ollense save their religion and love 
of country, and in February, 1568, the Holy 
Office of tiie Inquisition pronounced a death sen- 
tence against all the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands as heretics, with a few named exceptions. 
Among the notable victims of the tribunal were 
Counts Egmont and Horne. In the spring the 
Prince of Orange, who had fled the country, 
raised a small army and with his brother, Count 
Louis of Nassau, took the field for the liberties 
of the Netherlands, thus opening a desperate 
struggle lasting for 40 years, during which most 
of the principal towns endured sieges by the 
Spaniards and suffered wholesale massacres 
when taken. In May, Louis of Nassau defeated 
Count Aremberg, the Spanish Governor of 
Groningen, but he was driven from the field by 
Alva and fled to Germany with only a remnant 
of his troops. The first decisive triumph for 
the national cause was the capture of the forti- 
fied seaport of Brief by the Beggars of the Sea 


under Count de la Marck in April, 1572. This 
was followed by the revolt of the principal cities 
of Holland, Zeeland, and FrieMand and many 
cities in Gelderland, and Overij'ssel The Prince 
of Orange was proclaimed as lawful Stadholder 
of the King of Spain The fortress of Mona, m 
the south, was taken by Count Louis of Nassau, 
but the expected 1 eeiiforcements from France 
did not arrive, and the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was a severe blow to the Protestant cause 
in the Netherlands. Mons was retaken by the 
Spaniards in September, and in rapid succession 
other places (Mechlin, Zutphen, and Naarden) 
fell into their hands, their course everywhere 
being marked by ruthless cruelty. Haarlem was 
defended by a garrison of 4000 men against an 
army of 30,000 men under Don P’rederick, a son 
of tile Duke of Alva, and after eiiduiing a siege 
of seven months surrendered only when reduced 
to the very verge of starvation The little town 
of Alkmaar repelled all assaults by the Spanish 
soldiery and drove ofl an army of 16,000 men by 
cutting the dikes and flooding the country In 
1573 Alva was recalled by Philip II anil suc- 
ceeded by Requesens. 

On sea the Dutcli repeatedly d(*feated the 
Spanish fleets, but on land they sufl’ered a severe 
reverse in the battle on the moor of Mook, near 
Niraeguen (April 15, 1574), in which Louis of 
Nassau and lus brother Ib'iiry were slam and 
their entne army destroyed. Leyden, besieged 
by an army of 8000 Spaniards under Vald(^z, 
held out for five months and was saved by the 
cutting of the dikes, which enabled the vessels of 
the Gueux to bring relief to the town The 
death of Requesens in March, 1576, was followed 
by a mutiny of the Spanish troops (the so-called 
Spanish Fury). Freed from all discipline and 
clamoious for their pay, which had long been 
withheld, they bi ought a reign of terror on the 
country. Ghent, Utiecht, Valenciennes, Maas- 
tricht, and Antwerp were taken and plundered, 
and in the last-named city 8000 citizens are re- 
ported to have been put to death The southern 
provinces turned in terror to William of Orange 
foi aid and, with the exception of Luxemburg, 
entered into an alliance with the northern 
provinces, known as the Pacification of Ghent 
(Nov. 8, 1576). Ihe authority of Philip w^as 
still nominally recognized The pacification was 
completed by the Union ot Brussels, January, 
1577, the object of which was primarily the ex- 
pulsion of the mutinous Spanish soldiers. The 
new viceroy, Don John of Austria, the half 
brother of Philip II, in order to gam time, ivas 
compelled on his arrival to grant the demands 
of the estates and issued the Perpetual Edict, 
confirming tlie terms of the Pacification of 
Ghent He won a gieat victory at Gembloux on 
Jan 31, 1578, but died in the same year and 
was 8Ucc(H*ded by Alexander Farnese, Duke of 
Parma, one of the ablest men of his day as well 
as one of the most unscrupulous, who adminis- 
tered affairs with energy until 1592. A shrewd 
judge of men, he used bribe ry as well as force to 
divide and weaken the resistance, and he suc- 
ceeded in fomenting dissensions betw^een the 
northern and southern provinces, which had little 
sympathy save that arising from resistance to 
common oppression. The southern provinces 
were in great part won back for Spain, but at 
Utrecht in January, 1679, the seven northern 
provinces — ^Holland, Zeeland, Gelderland, l^trwht. 
Groningen, Overiissel, and Friesland — entered 
into a union that was virtuallv the founding 
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ot th(i Diit<*Ii Republic, and on duly 2(5, 1581, 
at The Hague, the seven provinces eonstitutihg 
the modern kingdom of the Netherlands declared 
their independence William of Orange became 
the ruler of Holland and Zeeland, while the 
sovereignty o\er the other provinces was offered 
to the Duke of Anjou, brother of Henry ITT of 
France. The latter, however, aroused the cmnnty 
of the people by his attempt to scire Antwerp 
and left the country in 1583. On July 10, 1584, 
William of Orange was assassinated at Delft by 
an emissary of the Duke of Parma, but the 
United Province's were saved from the full ellects 
of the blow by affairs in Fiance, where the 
struggle between the monarchy and the Catholic 
League diverted the attention of the Spanish 
King and led for a time to the withdrawal of 
the greatei part of the Spanish troops from the 
Low Countries In 1585 Antwerp, after a mem- 
orable siege of 14 months, was forced to sui- 
render to the Duke of Parma. In 1585 an Eng- 
lish armv under the Karl of Leicestei was sent 
by Elizalieth to the aid of the Dutch, but the 
incapacity of their commander made their as- 
sistance of little use, and in 1587 Uucestei re- 
turned to England iTie United Provinces mwer- 
theless continued the struggle, guided by the 
statesmanship of Barneveldt (<jv.) and under 
the leadership of Maurice of Nassau, the eldest 
son of William of Orange* Maurice concluded a 
senes of triumphant campaigns with the decisive 
victory of Nieuport, over the Archduke Alb(‘rt 
of Austria, duly 2, 1600 On s(*a the Dutch na- 
vies overwhelmed tlic Spanish forces and made 
thems(‘lvea inastei’s of the Spanish -Portugin‘8e 
possessions in the East Tndies. These yea is of 
warfare completed the desolation of the Spanish 
Netherlands A respite came m 1609 with a 
12 years’ truce, which was a virtual acknowl- 
edgment of the independence of the Dutch Ke- 
public For additional details of the struggle 
with Spain up to the truce of 1609, see Alva; 
Egmont, Faenrse; Gueux; John of Austria; 
Philip TI, Maurice (of Nassau) , William I. 

J’olitical and religious dissensions now arose 
in the Republic The Arminian controversy in 
the Church mingled itself unhappily witli the 
political diflercnces ]>ctw(‘en I^rince Maurice of 
Nassau and Baincvcldt Finally Barneveldt was 
seized, condemned without fair trial, and exe- 
cuted May 13, 1619, See Barneveldt, Dort, 
Synod of; Grotius 

In the course of the struggle with Spain the 
f(»reign trade of the provinces had undergone a 
rapid expansion The Dutcli East Tndia Com- 
pany was organized in 1602. After the dis- 
covery of the Hudson River by TTenry Hudson, 
sailing for the Dutch East India ('ompany in 
1609, the Dutch established by degri'es a trading 
colony in New Netherland, later New York. 
The New Netherland Company was given a trad- 
ing charter m and m 1621 the Dutch West 
India Company came into existence and began 
to people the new colony, wliK'h remained a 
Dutch possession until 1664, when it was taken 
by the English, to ho recoveretl in 1673 for 15 
months and then finally lost to the Republic. 

In 1621 the 12 years’ truce having expired 
and the Dutch refusing to acknowledge allegiance 
to Spain, th<* war was Renewed by Philip IV, 
The Dutch, led by l*rince Maurice until his 
death in 1625 and then by his brother Frederick 
Henry, with the French as allies, earned on a 
struggle for the possession of Flanders, the in- 
cidents of which served to increase* the hostile 


feidiiig between the Catholic and Protestant 
parts of the country In the meantime the re- 
ligious dissensions in the United Provinces them- 
selves died out, and a spirit of toleration arose 
which made the country the asylum for European 
Protestant refugees In 1646 Spain began nego- 
tiations foi peace with the Republic, and the 
Dutcli, already suspicious of the growing French 
mlluence and themselves weary of the long strug- 
gle, made terms which btx'ame a part of the 
general Peace of Westphalia in 1648. The United 
Provinces were now fully iccognizcd as fiee and 
sovereign states The Scheldt was clo8(*d to 
tornmerce, and the right of tin* Dutch to a 
share in tin* trade of the Indies was acknowl- 
edged. William II, who succeeded Fredeiick 
Henry as Stadholder of the Republic, attempted 
to become a sovereign with the aid of France, 
but died at the age of 24, and the dangei his 
ill-advised attempt had shown led the states to 
hold the stadholdership in abeyance Holland, 
the wealthi(*st of the jirovinces, now became the* 
real conti oiling force, and the executive power 
in Holland was vested in the Crand Pensionaiy, 
an office winch from 1650 to 1672 was held by 
Jan do Witt (qv ) This was the golden agt* of 
the Republic, when its fie(‘ts fought sueccsstully 
against the English (1652-54, 1665-r»7) and 
made it tlu* leading sea power of Europe Tlic 
prosperity, wealtli, and power of the Repuhlic 
brought it new enemies in the placi* of d(‘cadent 
Spam Having united in 1668 with England 
and Sv\ed(‘ii to hold Louis XIV in (‘heck, tin* Rc*- 
[lublic found itself in 1672 facing lioth France 
and England, the former attacking by land, tlic 
latter by s(‘a In this struggle William 111, the 
young Prince of Orange, posthumous son of Wil- 
liam II, by his generalship and patiiotibin won 
the approval of a large party of the nobl(‘s and 
common p(*oj)lc, who demanded the lestoration 
of the stadboldeishij) France had tl(‘mand(*d the 
lestoration of the house of Oiangc* to its au- 
thority, but William had d(‘(‘lin(*d to r(‘C(*ive a 
gift for(*ed by tlu* (mornies of bis eoiintiv rian 
and Cornelius de Witt, who (q)]>()S(*d V(‘Hting any 
further powders in the bouse ot Oiaiige, W(*re 
murdered by a mob (1672), and the Pi nice of 
()|;ange became once niori* Stadlioldei and thi* 
central figuie in the United Netherlands In 
the shifting Eiirop(*Hii policies of the succeeding 
\ears the Republic found itself sometimes with 
one ally, sometimes with another, sometimes 
single-handed, but with the calling of the Stad- 
liohier William to the English throne (1688) 
it was brought into the large* scheme of the 
(band Alliance against Louis XIV. William 
of Grange and Heinsius (q.v ), tlu* Grand Pen- 
sionary of 1 1 land, were the soul of the resist- 
ance to the sch(*me8 of tlie Fi’ench King (See 
IjOUis XIV.) By the Peace of ITtreeht in 1713, 
closing the Wai of the Spanish Succ(»sRion (see 
Succession Wars), the Spanish Neth(>rlands 
were handed over to Austria By the Barrier 
Treaty, concluded with England and Austria in 
1715, the Dutch acquired the right of maintain- 
ing garrisons in the fortifi(‘d towns of the Aus- 
trian (Belgian) Netherlands. 

There was a decline in the prosperity of Hol- 
land in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The stadholdership had been again set aside, 
but it was restored in 1747 and made hereditary 
in William IV of Nassau-Dietz. There were 40 
years of peace, with the exception of a brief 
naval war with England which broke out at the 
close ot 1780. In 1782 the States-General for- 
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mally rccagnized the United States of America as 
a sovereign and independent nation, being the 
second government ni Europe to do so The 
Stadh older ’s government was essentially aristo- 
cratic, and in 1786 the rising democratic tide 
drove out William V, who, however, was re- 
stored in the following year through ilu* inter- 
vention of Prussia • The nwolutionary move- 
ment in France found an echo in the United 
Provinces, where the democratic party welcomed 
the conquest of Pichegru ( q.v. ) The stadholder- 
ship was again overthrown, and the Batavian 
Kepubhc was organized under French sympa- 
thizers and in close alliance witli France in 
1795. Napoleon made the Batavian Kepubhc 
into the Kingdom of Holland, with his brother 
Louis as King (1806), but the latter was too 
faithful to the country to suit his Imperial 
brother and master, and he was compelled to 
abdicate (1810), and the country was annexed 
to the French Empiie. In 1813 the French were 
expelled and th(‘ houh(* of Orange was restored, 
and the Congiess of Vienna (1815) annexed Bel- 
gium to Holland and cieated th(‘ new Kingdom 
of the Netherlands under the sovereignty of 
W'llliam I, the son of the last Stadholder Lux- 
emburg (qv. ) was at the same time erected 
into a grand duchy for the King of the Nether- 
lands. In the course of the Napoleonic wars 
England seized the Dutch colonial possessions 
and at thmr clos(‘ was allowed to retain Cape 
Colony, Ceylon, and a great part of Surinam. 
The Catholics of the Belgian pro\ inces w'en* not 
content with the union with Holland and re- 
volted in 1830, and, after fruitless attempts by 
the King to suppress the revolt, the Jhiwers in- 
tervened and cr(‘at('d the independent Kingdom 
of Belgium, under a guaiantee of neutrality. 
( See Belgium ) A final sc^tthmient with Bel- 
gium was not effected until 1839, when Lim- 
burg and Luxc'inburg were divided betueen the 
countries William I abdicated in 1840 in favor 
of his son, William 11, who was better able to 
enter upon harmonious relations with Belgium. 

William II was succeeded by William III in 
1849. The country for more than half a century 
has enjoyed a peaceful and prosperous develop- 
ment, untroubled by otlier problems than those 
of national finance, internal politics, and colo- 
nial administration 

The last is a question of much magnitude, 
as the Dutch colonial empire has a population 
of about 38,000,000 as compared with some 
6,000,000 in the home country The colonial 
possessions consist, in the Western Hemisphere, 
of Dutch (lUiana and Curagoa , and, in the 
Eastern, of Java, part of Borneo, Timor, the 
Moluccas, Celebes, and the westi^rn half of 
New Guinea Slavery existed in the Western 
colonies until 1862 and, until recently, the so- 
called “culture system,’’ by which the natives 
were forced to labor for their employers The 
more liberal policy which has been adopted has 
opened the door to private enterprise, substituted 
more modern forms of taxation, developed an 
educational system, and established railways. 
Of all the Dutch colonies, Java is still the most 
important, containing about three-fourths of the 
Dutch in the East. The progress of Sumatra is 
one of the most noteworthy phenomena of re- 
cent European colonial history. Celebes and 
Dutch Borneo are not well developed, the ma- 
jority of the natives being in a semibarbarous 
state In 1902 and 1904 rebellions of a very 
serious nature occurred in Achin. The conduct 


of the Dutch troops was very severely arraigned 
in the home Parliament, because of thedr severity 
in suppressing the rebellion. 

The government of Holland maintains colonies 
for vagrants. The chief institution is at 
Veernhingen and occupies 3000 acres, where 
some 4000 men arc maintained from periods of 
six months to not more than three years A 
similar institution for women has been estab- 
lished at Leyden. 

The constitution, which had been much liber- 
alized under the revolutionary influences of 
1848, became fully democratized by the reforms 
of 1887 and 1896. In 1905 a royal commission 
rccommeiidiKl the adoption of propoitional rep- 
rcsimtation and woman sufTragei It is very 
probable that the former will bt* adopted, re- 
gaiding the latter, progressive advance has been 
made Women already possess the light to vote 
in the procei'dings of the dike associations, in 
1908 the Lutlieran synod gave women the right 
to vote in ecclesiastical matters. 

Tlie two chief political parties in Holland un- 
til recently have b(*en the Lilierals and the Con- 
servatives, the former composed largely of the 
icj)iescntativ(*s in the commercial towns and 
the latter of Orthodox Protestants and of 
the Koman Catliolic peasantry, and supported 
generally by the Koman Catholics. Between 
1871 and 1888 the Liberals were continuously 
in powei , excepting a short break by the Roman 
(’atholic Conservatives, they held office from 
1891 to 1901. A coalition ministry of Conser- 
vativ<» Protestants and Roman Catholics came 
into power and lasted until 1903 During the 
p<*riod from 1905 to 1907 the Liberals regained 
control The Conservatives won in the election 
of 1908, and in 1909 the most remarkable of 
leccnt elections was lield. This resulted in the 
eh‘ction of 60 Conservatives, 40 Liberals, and 7 
Socialists It was believed in some quarters at 
the time that the election marked the downfall 
of Dutch liberalism, however, in the election 
of 1913 the Conservative cabinet was obliged 
to resign, and the Liberals were able to form a 
ministry under the leadership of Dr. Cort van 
der Linden, gaining the support of the Socialists 
by guaranteeing electoral reform and old-age 
pensions 

King William III died Nov. 23, 1890, and was 
suc(!eeded by his daughter Wilhelmina, who was 
born Aug 31, 1880 She married Prince Henry 
of Mccklenberg-Schwerin, Feb. 7, 1901; an heir 
was born April 30, 1909, amid great national 
rejoicing In 1909 the Regency Bill was passed, 
by which the Dowager Queen Emma becomes 
Regent in case of the death of Queen Wilhelmina, 
and, on the death of the former, the Prince Con- 
sort during the heir’s minority 

Although Holland has not progressed as fast 
as some of the other European states in the 
direction of social and political reform, yet it 
enacted an important social-insurance law. As 
early as 1894 a royal commission introduced 
a plan for obligatory accident insurance at the 
expense of the employers. A bill based on these 
recommendations became a law in 1901, and this 
has been amended several times since. By 
means of this law compulsory accident insur- 
ance is established in virtually all the Dutch 
industries. Sickness insurance is in the hands 
of some 700 mutual societies. State provisions 
for insurance against unemployment has been 
agitated, yet the Ghent system, by which such 
insurance is administered through the trade- 
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unions subsidized by the municipalities, still 
prevails. Kecent elections make probable the 
adoption of old-age and widows’ pensions. 

The Coast Defense Bill, which was passed in 
May, 1913, and which provided for the fortifica- 
tion of Flushing and the expenditure of some 
12,000,000 guilders, caused much comment m 
the European press It was rumored that it 
was done at the behest of the German govern- 
ment as a piotection against a possible Eng- 
lish invasion 

Since 1890 the Dutch government has rendered 
a great deal of aid to the development of ag- 
riculture, which IS still the greatest industry, 
the total value of the yearly production of 
which 18 some 600,000,000 guilders J\gnciil- 
tural and horticultural schoola have been or- 
ganized, experimental stations have been estab- 
lished, and cooperative societies for buying and 
selling have spread all over the country, and 
everywhere cooperative creameries and credit 
banks have met the needs of the local farming 
communities 

In 1908 trouble broke out with Venezuela 
over the Dutch colony of Curat^oa On June 
23 of that year the Dutch Minister was gii^en 
his paswporta, later four Dutch V(‘ssel8 were 
seized A protocol was signed m 1909 by which 
the government of Venezuela agreed to pay an 
indemnity of 20,000 bolivars and the Nether- 
lands to* restore the coast guards captured in 
1908. 

During the war which broke out in Europe 
in 1914 Holland and her people play(‘d a very 
memorable part. On Oct 19, 1914, aftc'r the 
fall of Antwerp, over 400,000 Belgian refugees 
fled to the Netherlands In January, 1915, it 
was estimated that 1,200,000 Belgians had been 
quartered upon this small coiintiy, the buiden 
lieing extremely seveie, as the Dutch had to 
maintain, m addition to the Bcdgiari itfugees, 
an army of 300,000 men to prevent violations 
of their neutrality. Besides caring for the lef- 
ugees, the Dutch government granted free use 
of its railways for the transportation of relief 
supplies to Belgium and j^avo to the American 
Belgian Relief Commission free transmission of 
letters and telegrams After the fall of Ant- 
werp, Holland greatly btrengthened her barriers 
by placing bai lied wire on all roads leading 
from Belgium and by guarding especially the 
territory south of the Scheldt. 'The preserva- 
tion of that liver’s neutrality was a question of 
much magnitude. Authorities on international 
law maintained that the Dutch could not per- 
mit its navigation by any belhgeient Power. 
The Dutch were in a precarious position in re- 
gard to the shipment of goods within their bor- 
ders by neutral countries intended for belligerent 
Ihiwers. On Feb 15, 1915, the government of the 
Netherlands addressed a note to the British 
and German governments. The former was in- 
formed that the Dutch were opposed to the 
wholesale use of its flag by belligerents, and 
the latter that the destruction of neutral ves- 
sels without search was a contravention of in- 
ternational law and would not lie tolerated 
During the month of March the destruction of 
two Dutch men'liantmen by a German submarine 
caused a grent deal of feeling among the people. 
See Wab tn Europe; National Flags, Plate. 
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NETEERLAISPDS SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING-. Under this title may best be grouped 
Flemish and Dut^h schools which sprung from 
the same source, possess in common certain 
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distinctive qualities, and have had a similar 
development. The Flemish school may be said 
to begin with Huybecht and Jan van Eyck (died 
1440), whose remarkable improvement of oil 
painting revolutionized the art The chief char- 
acteristics of the early Flemish school are a 
pronounced realism, highly detailed finish, 
and the use of landscape background; its best 
painters had a good sense of color, perspective, 
atmosphere, light and shade. Jan van Eyck 
founded the school of Bruges, the chief centre in 
Flanders; Rogier van der Weyden (died 1464) 
the school of Brabant, with a centre at Brussels, 
which was more emotional and dramatic in 
character; and Dierick Bouts, a Dutchman, the 
school of Louvain, distinguished by its treat- 
ment of light and shadow and of the landscape 
The chief master of the second generation was 
Hugo van der Goes (died 1482) at Ghent. The 
two most important masters of the later fifteenth 
century headed the school of Bruges* Hans 
Memling (died 1404), of German extraction, 
whose works show a gentle spirituality, and 
Gerard David (died 1523), a Dutchman, in 
whose art both Dutch and Flemish art of the 
fifteenth century culminated. In the sixteenth 
century the chief seat of the Flemisli school was 
at Antwerp, where Quinten Matsys (died 1530) 
founded a school, which in the seventeenth cen- 
tury found its culmination m Rubens (1577- 
1640) and his pupils Van Dyck and Jordaens 
The productions of the later Flemish school are 
characterized by brilliant line and color, though 
they are matciialistic and lack beauty of form 
and tenderness of feeling Although Flemish 
as regards its chai actenstic realism, it was much 
influenced by Italian painting, especially in 
color. Contemporary with Rubens and his fol- 
lowers were a number of impoitant genre paint- 
eis, who were thoroughly Flemish, untouched by 
Italian influence. The chief representatives were 
Teniers the Younger, Brouwer, and Gonzales 
Coques. In the eighteenth century Flemish 
painting declined and was of little importance 
The painting of the early Dutch scliool re- 
sembles that of the Flemish and was much influ- 
enced by the Van Eycks. Haarlem is recorded 
as being the chief centre, but none of the works 
of the reputed founder of the school, Aelbert 
Ouwatcr (fifteenth century), survive. Its chief 
masters were Dierick Bouts (died 1475) and 
Lucas van Leyden (1494-1533). The sixteenth 
century was a period of Italian influence and un- 
important productions, but the seventeenth was 
the golden age of Dutch painting. Haarlem re- 
mained the chief centre, and there was an im- 
portant school at Amsterdam. With an entire 
absence of Italian influence there arose an art 
more realistic, more distinctly national than 
the Flemish. The overthrow of Spain and 
Catholicism did away with the demand for re- 
ligious paintings, and the more specialized mod- 
ern forms — portrait, genre, landscape, animal, 
and still life — arose. In these the Dutch 

achieved a high degree of perfection alike in 
color and design, but they seldom attempted 
larger compositions, in which they were indif- 
ferently successful. Among the Dutch painters 
of the seventeenth century the chief masters in 
portraiture are Frans Hals and Rembrandt ; the 
fatter was equally great in landscape and in- 
troduced light effects which have not yet ceased 
to influence painting. In genre painting the 
most important were Adriaen van Ostade for 
peasant scenes and Gerard Terburg for more re- 


fined subjects, besides Gerard Dou, Jan Steen, 
Pieter de Hooghe, and Jan van der Meer. The 
Dutch were the first to practice landscape and 
animal painting for its own sake; their greatest 
landscapists were Jacob van Ruysdael and Hob- 
bema, while in animal painting Wouverman, 
Paul Potter, Adriaen van de Velde, and Albert 
Cuyp are preeminent. In marines the greatest 
names are Willem van de Velde the Younger 
and Backhuisen, and in all the branches of still- 
life painting the Dutch excelled predecessors 
and contemporaries In the nineteenth century 
a new school, distinctly Dutch, arose, including 
important artists like Israels, the peasant 
painter, the brothers Mans in landscape, Mesdag 
in rnaiines, and Mauve in animal subjects. 

Bibliography. The chief source for the lives 
of the painters, the Vasari of the Netherlands, 
is Karl Van Mander, Bet schtlder-boeck (Alk- 
maar, 1604, Fr. trans., Pans, 1885) , for the 
seventeenth century, Arnold Houbraken, De 
groote schoiihurg der nederlandsche kunstnchxJders 
(Amsterdam, 1718) Of modern works, the 
best general works are* A A. Blanc, Uiatoire des 
peintres hollandavft et fiamands (Paris, 1852- 
57 ) , Eugene Fromentm, Les maitres d'autrefois 
Belgique et lloUande (Paris, 1876, Eng. trans. 
by M C Robbins, Boston, 1910) , J. F. van Som- 
eran, Essai d'une hihhographie de Vhistoire 
special e de la peinture et de la gravure en Hol- 
lande et en Belgique (Amsterdam, 1882) , J C. 
Van Dyke, Old Dutch and Flemish Masters 
(New Yoik, 1896); F T Kugler, Handbook of 
Painting — German^ Flemish, and Dutch Schools 
(Eng trans, 3d ed., 2 vols., London, 1898); 
Philippi, Die Bluthe der Malerei m Belgien und 
Holland (Leipzig, 1900-01); Wilhelm Bode, 
(treat Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting 
(London, 1909), a brief but scholarly treatise, 
especially good for Dutch painting. For the 
early Netherlands school* Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, Early Flemish Painters (London, 1872) ; 
K Voll, Die altniederl andische Malerei (Leipzig, 
1906) , Ernst Heidrich, Die altniederl andische 
Malerei (Jena, 1910), a popular work, Fierens- 
Gevaert, Les primitifs Fiamands (Brussels, 
1910-14). For the Flemish school: J. A, X. 
Michiels, Itistoire de la peinture flamande (10 
\ols., Brussels, 1865-76) ; Max Rooses, Ge- 
srhichte der Malerschule Antwerpens, trans- 
lated by Reber (Munich, 1880) *, Van den Bran- 
den, Geschiedems der antwerpsche 8 childer school 
(Antwerp, 1883) ; Camille Wauters, La peinture 
flamande (Pans, 1884) , Ernst Heidr-ich, 
Vlamische Malerei (Jena, 1913), for illustra- 
tions; Max Rooses, Art in Flanders (New 
York, 1914). For contemporary Belgian paint- 
ing; Camille Lemonnier, Ilistoire des beaux-arts 
en Belgique (Brussels, 1881); De Mont, Die 
graphischen Kunstc im heutigen Belgien 
(Vienna, 1902); Camille Lemonniei, l/Ecole 
beige de peinture, 18S0-1905 (Brussels, 1906), 
For the Dutch school. Adriaan van der Willigen, 
Jjes artistes de Haarlem (The Hague, 1870) , 
Henry Havard, Histoire de la peinture hoh 
landaise (Paris, 1882; Eng. trans. by G. Powell, 
New York, 1885) ; Wilhelm Bode, Studien zur 
Geschichte der holldndisohen Malerei (Bruns- 
wick, 1883) ; Wurzbach, Geschichte der hoi- 
landischen Malerei (Leipzig, 1886) ; Max Rooses, 
The Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century 
(London, 1898-1905) ; Hofstede de Groot, Cata- 
logue Baisonnd of the Works of the Most Emi- 
nent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Century 
(ib., 1908 et seq.) ; G. H. Marius, Dutch Pamters 
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of the Mneieewth Century (Philadelphia, 

1908) ; C. H. Caffin, Htory of Dutch Pamting 
(New York, 1911) 

NETHOBRSOLE, Olga (1870- ). An 

English actress and manager, born in London. 
She made her London d^but in 1888 and during 
the ninetic'S was manager of several London 
theatres. In 1894 she came to America, where 
she soon became wcdl known in Camille, (^armen, 
Isiapho, and especially for her Paula in A. V\ . 
Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1899) In 
1902 her peiformanee in New \ork in l^apho 
provoked such bitter criticism upon the grounds 
of its impropriety that she canceled her engage- 
ments and returned to London, where she ap- 
peared in The Flute of Pan in 1904 and in The 
Labyrinth in 1905. Two years later, under lu'r 
own management, she starred in a repertoire of 
her successes at the Th^A-tre Sarah Bernhaidt 
in Paris. She returned to the United StaL^s 
again in 1910 and appeared at the New Theatre, 
New York, in Maeterlinck’s Mary Magdalene. 
in 1911 she played the title role in Sister 
Beatrice (San Francisco) and in 1912 Helena 
in The Awakening of Helena Ritchie (Birming- 
ham, England) Uonsult Strang, Famous Ac- 
tresses of the Dai/ in A met tea (Boston, 1899) 

ETETHINIM, n6'th6-n4m' (Ileb., given [to 
God], from nathan, to give, a late Aramaicizing 
form of the passive participle nethumm) The 
lowest order of ministers of the temple at Jeru- 
salem, mentioned only in Chronicles and Ezra- 
Nehemiah, They are distinguished from the 
Levites, but were of sufficient importance to 
make Ezra solicitous for a large following of 
them with his mission to Jerusalem (Ezra viii. 
17-20) They enjoyed the immunities of the 
priesthood ( vii. 24 ) , possessed a distinct quar- 
ter on the temple hill, along with allotments in 
the towns (Neh iii. ,‘11, Ezra ii. 70), and shared 
in the civic life of Israel (Neh. x. 28) Their 
name, along with then subordinate position, 
shows that the easti* originally consisted of 
slaves piously devoted to the sanctuary, like the 
Greek hierodules, to perform its menial duties. 
The tradition is preserved that David and his 
princes “gave” these servants (Ezra viii. 20), 
one division of them bmng associated' with Solo- 
mon ( 11 . 55) The large number of foreign 
names among tlie Nethinim suggests that they 
weie largely drafted from prisoners of war (cf. 
Josh, ix 23) Such foreign slaves seem to have 
been employed in the temple down to the time of 
the exile at least (Ezek. xliv 6 f ) After a 
time they were so completely established as a 
sacred official class that various privileges weie 
accorded to them. They shared with priests, 
Levites, singers, and porters immunity from 
taxation (Ezra vii. 24), lived in a special quar- 
ter near the water gate (Neh 111 . 28), and 
joined as full members of the community in the 
oath not to allow their children to marry foreign- 
ers (Neh. x 28ff ). But time broke down the 
racial distinction. The Talmud, with its often ab- 
stiact view of history, outlaws them as heathen, 
but this view is contradicted by the Bible. Con- 
sult. Baudissin, Die Ceschichte des alttestament- 
hchen Priest erthums vntersucht (Leipzig, 1899); 
H E Ryle, “Nehemiah,” in the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges (Cambridge, 1893) ; 
Joseph Jacobs, Studies in Biblical Archwology 
(London, 1894) , A. H. McNeile, in Hastings and 
Selbie, Dictionary of the Bible (New York, 

1909) . 

N^iTHOtr, nA't?^', Pic dk. The highest peak 


of the Pyrenees. It is situated in the Spanish 
Province of Huesca, immediately south of the 
French boundary, 40 miles west of Andorra 
(Map: Spain, F 1). Its height is 11,169 feet, 
and it forms with the neighboring Pic de la 
Maladetta (10,867 feet) and Pic du Milieu 
(11,010 feet) the Maladetta group, a steep and 
jagged granite mass On its north slope lies an 
extensive glacier. The summit is often ascended 
for the splendid view which it affords. 

NETLEY MEDICAL SCHOOL. See Medi- 
cal School, Netley. 

NETS (AS. net, Goth, nati, OHG. nezzi, Ger. 
'Xetz). Openwork fa))ncs, with legular mesh, 
made by knotting, plaiting, twisting, 01 weaving, 
out of linen, cotton, hemp, silk, wire, and other 
meterials. Net making is one of the primitive 
arts. In the South Sea islands, the natives when 
liist discovered by Europeans, though entirely 
Ignorant of weaving, were skillful in the knot- 
ting of nets for catching fish, birds, and animals. 
In ancient Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
hunting nets were in common use, as is shown by 
sculptural reliefs and paintings and by literary 
evidence. The finest and most delicate of nets 
are those made by hand with needle or bobbin 
and by lace macliines in imitation of them 
These are lace nets (Sei* Lace ) They are 
sometimes used plain, often with inserted or 
applique motifs and edgings of hand or machine 
lace. The meshes of hair nets and veils are 
particuldily large and open The principal use 
for coarse and heavy fabric nets to-day is to 
catch fish, tin* stationary nets being called 
seines, the dragged ones trawls. Wire net (or 
netting, as it is often called) is fn'quently em- 
ployed to fenc(» in domestic fowls and small 
animals and has almost supers(‘d(‘d cotton as a 
material for mosquito net. See Tkai’PINg 

NETSCHER, nH'sher, Kaspak (1639-84). 
A Dutch genic and portrait painter, born at 
Heidelberg He studied under HcTinan Koster 
at Arnlicim and latci und^T Gerard ter Borch 
at Deventer. After a visit to France he took 
up his residence at The Hague in 1662 His 
best work is in portraiture on a small scale and 
in small genre subjects. Netseher belongs to the 
commencement of the period of decadence in 
Dutch art and is lacking in intellectuality, but 
in his best period is distinguished for the ele- 
gance and grace of his figures, esp(‘cially of wo- 
men and children, his mellow, golden tone, and 
his skill in painting textures, particularly white 
satin. The Dresden Gallery is rich m good pic- 
tures by him. They include* “Man Writing a 
Letter” (1665) , “Lady with a Spaniel”, “Lady 
at the Piano”, two portraits of Madame de 
Montespan The National Gallery, London, has 
his “Lady at a Spinning Wheel” and “Children 
Blowing Bubbles” , the Louvi e, his “Singing Les- 
son” and “Violoncello Lesson”, the Metiopolitan 
Museum, New York, the “Portrait of a Dutch 
Lady” and “A Card Party”; and the Boston 
Museum, his “Boy and Girl Blowing Bubbles.” 
The Rijks-Museum, Amsterdam, possesses 16 
portraits, and several of his best works arc* in 
private collections in England. He also painted 
historical subjects, but with less success TTis 
two sons, CoNSTANTYN (1668-1723) and Theo- 
DORirs (1666-1732), were also portrait and genre 
painters. 

NETSUKE, n6t's’-ka' (from Jap. ne, wood, 
root -f tmk(\ to suspend). A button of wood, 
crystal, or porcelain, but usually of ivory, by 
which the Japanese smoker susp(*nds his outfit 
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of tobacco, Hint and steel, pipe, etc , from his 
girdle. Often the netsuk^ is elaborately carved 
and is among the most characteristic products 
of native skill. The best specimens are valued 
by both native and foieign collectors. Consult: 
M. B. Huish, “The Evolution of a Netsuke/’ in 
Transactiom and Proceedmqs of Japa/n Hoexetu 
of London, vol iii (London, 1897), H. Graul, 
m Knnstqviverhchlatt, vo\ xvii (n s, 
Leipzig, 1905) , A Brockhaus, NetsnM. Veimch 
etner Gesahvokte dcr ^apamschen Schmtzkun^t 
(ib, 1905) 

NETTEMENT, iiH'maN', Alfred Franc^ois 
( 1805-69 ) A French journalist and historian, 
born in Paris. He early began to contributt‘ to 
the magazines and was a consistent Catholic in 
religion and a legitimist in politics In 1848 
he founded the r(‘view l/Optnion Puhhque and 
m it expressed liis own opinions so forcibly that, 
after the coup dTdat of 1851, the paper was sup- 
pressed and Nettement imprisoned Among his 
works are Ntstoirc dt In Revolution de pnllet 
(1833), Ilisto'irc do Ja litteratiire f^ an^qaifte 
sous la Rcstau ration (1852), HisUnte de la 
htterature fran^^aise sons la royautc de futllet 
(1854) , Hxstoirc de la Restauration (1860-68) , 
Etudes critiques sur le feuilleton roman (1845- 
46) ; Vie de madam e la marquific de la Roehc- 
jaoquelin (1858) 

NET'TER, Thomas, also called Walden sis, 
from his birthplace, Sall’ron Walden, Essex 
(c 1375-1430) . An Englisli Carmelite monk. 
He studied at Oxford and rose to eminence as 
a man of learning and business capacity He 
was elected jirovincial prior of the English (5ir- 
melit(‘B in 1414 and was confessor to Henry V 
and to Henry VI. He was the King’s repie- 
sentative at the CouiRil of Constance and was 
sent on an embassy to Poland, Lithuania, and 
Prussia He died at Rouen, France, whence he 
had accompanied the King, Nov. 2, 1430. He 
threw himself with great ardor into the lists 
against the Lollards and so won the sohrnpiet 
of Prince of Conti ovei sialists His chief writ- 
ings against them are Dovtrmale Eidei Eo'- 
clesicc (^atholicw contra Wirlevistas ct Hnssxtas 
and, especially valuable for its documents. 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum dohanms Wychf (ed. by 
Shirlev, London, 1858) 

NET'TLE (AS. netele, netle, OHG nczzila, 
nczila, dim of nazza, nettle, Ger Ncsscl, Ir. 
nenaidy nettle, probably connected with OPrus. 
noatiSy Lith. noterCy Lett ndtres, Gk. dSki?, 
adikcy nettle) A common name of Urtica, a 
genus of plants of the family Urticacecc having 
unisexual dowers. The species are annual or 
perennial herbs with occasionally shrubby bases, 
many of them covered with stinging hairs, which 
emit an acrid juice and pierce the skin when 
touched, often causing much inflammation and 
pain, when grasped in such a way as to press 
the hairs to the stem, no stinging ensues. The 
species of a number of distinct genera weie 
formerly included in the genus, espi^cially those 
having stinging hairs, as Laportea, PipturuSy 
and Pouzolzia Some of these are shrubs or 
even trees, the giant nettle tree of Australia 
attaining great size. The sting of East Indian 
species is much moie severe than that of Euro- 
pean and American species JJrtica crenulata, 
or Laportea crenulata, is said to produce a sen- 
sation similar to the continual application of a 
hot iron. The roots of nettles, boiled in alum, 
afford a yellow dye, and the juice of the stalk 
and leaves has been us(‘d to dye woolen studs 


a beautiful and permanent green. The small 
nettle {IJrtica urem) and the great nettle 
(Urtica dioioa)t introduced European species, 
are abundant in America. Whatever gives net- 
tles their stinging power is dissipated by boiling 
Their high value as food for swine, poultry, and 
particularly for turkeys, is well known to the 
peasantry of many countries; the great nettle 
IS cultivated in Sweden toi fodder The seeds 
are fed to poultry The stalks and leaves of 
nettles are employed in some parts of England 
for the manufacture of a light kind of beer, 
called nettle beei The bast fibre of nettles is 
used for textile purposes Yarn and cloth, both 
of the coarsest and finest descriptions, can be 
made of it '1 he fibre of Urtwa diotcQy used by 
the ancient J^’gyptians, is still employed in Pied- 
mont and other countries. When wanted for 
fibre, the jilant is cut in midsummer and treated 
like hemp The names “nettle yarn” and “net- 
tle cloth” are, however, now commonly given 
in most parts of Europe to particular linen and 
(‘otton fabrics The fibre of Urtica cannabinay 
a native of the south of Siberia and other mid- 
dle parts of Asia, is much used, and fiom other 
species both fine lace and strong ropes can be 
manufactured. The fibre of Urtica japonicOy or 
J*ouzolzta inminea, is much used in Japan, and 
also that of Urtica argenteUy or Pipturus argen- 
teuSy in the South Sea islands, and of Urtica 
qracilis in Canada. Urtica tuherosa, or Pouzolzia 
tuherosa, produces nutritious tubers, which are 
eaten in India raw, boiled, or roasted. Aus- 
tralia produces a magnificent tree nettle, 
Ijaportea gigasy abundant in some parts of New 
South Wales, which sometimes reaches a height 
of 140 feet, with a trunk of great thickness and 
veiy large green leaves Avhich, when young, sting 
violently In soim* places it forms scrub forests, 
and its stinging leavt's form a great impediment 
to the travelei The common nettle tree of the 
United States is a species of Celtis (see Hack- 
iiERRi ) ; the name “dead nettle” is given to cer- 
tain species of Lamiuniy a genus of the family 
Labiata* Bwhmeria niveUy often called false 
nettle, supplies China grass or ramie (q.v.) 

NETTLE BUTTERFLY. Any of several 
speci(‘s of butterfli(*s whosi* eggs aie laid upon 
the leaves of nettles, viz , Pgrameis atalanta, 
Pyrameis carduiy and Vanessa urticw, the last, 
as its scientific name shows, being an especial 
frcH|uenter of these plants. The two former arc 
cosmopolitan, while the Vanessa is European. 

NETTLE FAMILY. A family of plants. 
See Urticacea^ 

NETTLE BASH. See Hives, Urticaria 

NET'TLESHIP, Henry (1839-93). An Eng- 
lish classical scholar, bom in Ketteiing, North- 
amptonshire. He was educated at the Cathedral 
School, Durham, Chaitei house, and Oxford, 
when* he was elected fellow of Lincoln and 
gained the Chancellor’s Latin Essay prize. 
Erom 1868 to 1873 he was assistant master at 
Harrow In 1870 he married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Rev. T H Steel, his colleague at Harrow 
In 1873 he was appointed fellow and tutor of 
Corpus Christi College and classical lecturer at 
Christ Church, Oxford, which appointments he 
resigned on being made Coipus professor of 
Latin literature in the University of Oxford in 
1878. He published and edited many classical 
works, among them a commentary on Mneid, x, 
xii, a revised edition of Conington’s VergU 
(1883), and revisions of Conington’s edition and 
translation, in prose, of fVrsins (1874, 1893), 
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Lecturer and Essays on Subjects Connected imth 
haUn Literature and Scholarship^ two series 
(1885, 1895); Oovinbutions to Latin Lexicog- 
raphy (1889). With J. E. Sandys he revised 
and edited, in tianslation, O 8eyflert’s .4 Dic- 
tionary of Classical Antiquities, Mythology, Re- 
ligion, Literature and Art (London, 1891) For 
a memoir by Ins wife and a bibliography, con- 
sult his Lectures and Essays, Second Seines 
(Oxford, 1895) 

NETTLESHIP, Kichahd Lewis (184(>-92). 
An English philosopher. He was born at Ket- 
teiing and was edueaLnl at Uppingham and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he won many 
university distinctions. '’Ihere he became a fel- 
low in 1869, and later as tutor he took the place 
of 'Jhomas Hill Green in the teaching of phi- 
losophy at Balhol He edited the works of 
Green wdth a valualile memoir in 1880 Though 
he made a lasting iinjire^sion in his owm 
circle at Oxford, he published only a single 
essay, The Theory of Education in Plato's Re- 
public (1880, new ed , 1900). After his death 
there appealed Philosophical Lectures and Re- 
mains of Richard Leans Ncttleship, with a 
biographical sketch (2 vola , 1897, 2d ed , 1901), 
edited by A C Bradley and G R Benson 

E'ET'TLETOlSr, Ae^ked Bayaru (1838-1911 ) . 
An Ameiican soldier, journalist, and public 
official, born at Berlin, Delaw^aie Co, Ohio He 
studied at Oberlin College, but at the outbreak 
ot the Civil War enlisted as a private in the 
Federal army and before the conclusion of peace 
lose to th(‘ lank of colonel of the Second Ohio 
Cavalry (volunteeis) and lirtwet brigadier gen- 
eial He then studu'd law, but afterward did 
newspaper work in Sandusky, Ohio, Chicago, 
JMiiladelphia, and Minneapolis From 1870 to 
1875 he was actively interested in the construc- 
tion ol the Northern Pacific Railroad and for 
the next five yeais in vaiious mining and manu- 
facturing enterprises He was Assistant Secie- 
tary of the United States Treasury from 1890 
to 1893 and for a short timi* after Secretary 
Windom’s death seivcd as Secretary. 

NETTLETON, Walter (1861-^ ). An 

American landscape painter. He w^as born at 
New Haven, Conn., and graduated from Yale in 
1883 Ills piofesBional training was acquired 
at the Yale School of Fine Arts, the Ait Stu- 
dents^ League, New Yoik, and in I’aris under 
Caiolus Dm an, Alexander Harrison, and others. 
After 1889 he exhibited frequently at the Salon 
and also at the important American exhibitions, 
including those of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and the National Acad- 
emy of Design, New York In 1905 he was 
elected an associate of the Academy He received 
a gold medal at the Society of American Artists, 
Philadelphia, in 1907. Nettleton is especiallv 
known for his Brittany scenes, and for his later 
w'ork in winter landscapes of the country about 
Stockbridge, Mass., where he made his home. 
They ilisplay a sure technique, ricli harmonious 
color, and a sincere if somewhat solid treatment. 
The snow scenes are particularly fine 8ome 
of his works m public collections are: “Decem- 
ber Sunshine,’’ Yale Art Museum, and “The Be- 
loved Physician,” Jackson Library, Stockbridge, 
Mass. 

NETTLE TBEE. American ornamental trees 
and shrubs of the family Urticaceae, known by 
sundry popular names, as hackberry (q.v ). 

NEtXBAXJEB, noi'bou-er, Adolf (1832-1907). 
An English Semfitic scholar, born in Hungary 


and educated at Prague, Munich, and Paris. In 
1868 he went to Oxford, where he catalogued the 
Hebrew manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, of 
which he was subsequently sublibrarian (1873- 
99). He was reader of Rabbinical literature to 
the university in 1886-1900. Neubauer pub- 
lished: Medueval Jeirish Chronicles and Chron- 
ological Notes, in the Semitic Series of the 
“Aneedota Oxoniensia”; Histoirc de la lexi- 
cographic Mhraique (1861-62) ; C^.ographie du 
Talmud (1868), The Booh of Hebrew Roots 
(1875), The Booh of Tobit (1878), Catalogue 
of Hebrew Manusiripts in the Bodleian Library 
(1886); On the Dialects Spoken in Palestine 
at the Time of Christ (1888). 

NETJBEB, noi'b^r, Friederike Karoline 
(1697-1760). A German actress She was born 
in Reichenbach, and her maiden name was 
W^ei8.senborn. From the undue lestraint of her 
father’s house she fled in 1718 with her lover, 
Neulier, to Weissenfcls, where they joined some 
strolling comedians Seven years afterward, 
with another company which she had entirely 
reorgani7(‘d, she appeared at Leipzig Meeting 
Gottsched, she became a convert to his gospel 
of Flench classical methods In 1737 she pre- 
sented the play Vertrcihung und Tod des Hans- 
nnirst A shoj*t tour to St Petersburg (1740) 
seems to liave been the turning point in her 
career. She quarreled wuth Gottsched on her 
return, lost hi‘r conipanv twice, and failed 
in her attempt to rehabilitate her fortunes as 
an actress in Vienna, Dr(*sden, and elsewheie 
Consult the biogiaphy Von Rcden-Esbeck 
(Leipzig, 1881) 

NEUBE ANDENBXTRG, noi -bra n'dr n -l)i.irK 
A town in the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, Germany, near the head of Lake Tol- 
lense, 16 miles northeast of Neustrelitz (Map* 
Germany, E 2) Its old walls, still standing, 
and its four handsome Gothic gates give the 
town a mcdiawal appeal anee 'The Gothic church 
of St Mary dates from the thirteenth century 
Near by is the grand ducal palace of Belvedei'e 
It has a museum of antiquities, a Gymnasium, 
a Realschulo, and an art gallery There are 
manufactuies of machines, pianos, paper, lum- 
ber, dairy produce, and brandy, as well as an 
important trade in gram and hoises Pop, 
1910, 12,348 Neubrandenburg was founded in 
1248 by Margrave John I of Brandenburg 

NETT'BUBGER, Max (1868- ) An Aus- 

trian neurologist and historian of medicine, born 
at Vienna and educated theie (MD., 1893), es- 
pecially under Puschniann. He settled 111 the 
Austrian capital and after 1898 was connected 
with the university as lecturer on the history 
of nuHlicine and as assistant piofessor (after 
1904). Neifburger wrote on neurology, but his 
chief work (written with Pagel, qv\) is the 
standard Handbuch der Geschichte der Mcdizin 
(3 vols , 1903-05). Under the direction of Sir 
William Osier it was translated into English 
by Ernest Playfair as History of Medicine (1910 
et seq.). 

NETTCHATEL, nS'shi'tel', or BTETTFCHA- 
TEL. The capital of the canton of the same 
name in Switzerland, situated on the Lake of 
NeuehAtel, 25 miles west of Bern (Map; Swit- 
zerland, A 2 ) . It is a well-built town, with a 
picturesque location on a slope 1425-1900 feet 
above the sea. It has fine public buildings. A 
beautiful avenue extends along the water front, 
and one of the squares is adorned with a statue 
of the NeuchStel merchant, David de Purry, to 
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whose generosity the town owes many of its 
institutions. The twelfth-century abbey church 
contains a fine monument, erected m 1372, to 
the counts of Neuch^tel. The old chd^teau is 
now the seat of tiie cantonal government. 
Neuchaters institutions include the University 
of Neuchatel with faculties of letteis, science, 
theology, and law, a valuable natural-history 
colh'ction, a commercial school, a (gymnasium, 
an observatory, a museum of natural history, an 
historical and ethnographical museum, a mu- 
seum of fine arts, and a public library of 100,- 
000 volumes. There are a number of private 
boarding schools, attended mostly by foreigners. 
The industries of Neuehatel include the manu- 
facturing of watches, electrical apparatus, and 
jewelry. The trade is of some importance 
Pop, 1900, 20,843, 1010, 23,505, chielly French 
iTotestants. For history, see the article on the 
Canton of Neuehatel Consult August Bache- 
lin, “Neuehatel and its Environs, ’’ in Em ope 
Illustrated (Zurich, 1883), and E Quaitier-La- 
T(*nte, Lc}^ 7}ics et lea ^difiees de la iille de 
Neuehatel (Neuehatel, 1807) 

■ NEUCHATEL, or NEUFCHAtEL (Ger. 
Neuenbvr q ) A wi'stern canton of Switzerland, 
bounded on the north by the Canton of Bein, on 
the east by the Canton of Bein and the Lake of 
Neuehatel, on the south by the Canton of Valid, 
and on the west by the French Dejiartment of 
Doubs Ai(‘a, 312 sipiare miles (Maji: Switzer- 
land, A 1 ) . The whole countrv belongs to the 
legion of the fhira and is generally divided into 
three jmits the i(*gion along the lake, laiiging 
in altitude from about 1400 to ov(‘r 2000 feet 
and famous for its vineyaids, the central por- 
tion, traversed by two valleys with an aveiage 
altitude of 3200 feet and producing pnncipallv 
cmeals, and the forest ri'gion of th(‘ ivest, de- 
voted elnefly to pastoral f)Uipos(‘s The highest 
point IS the CTeud du Van (4800 feet) Hydro- 
grapliieally the canton belongs jiaitly to the 
Aare and jiartly to tin* Doubs Tlie prineip<il 
minerals aie asplialt, cement, and buihhng 
stones Besides agriculture and stock lai sing, 
the fundamental industries of the canton, the in- 
habitants are engaged in watchmaking, distil- 
ling, and in manufacturing cables, electrical ap- 
paiatus, paper, and chocolate The canton is 
well knenvn foi its spaikling wine and absinthe 
The constitution origmallv adopted in 1858 
provides for a grand council elected dirc'ctly for 
three y(>ais at the rate of one mcmiber to every 
1200 inhabitants The five members of the execu- 
tive council have been elected tTiennially since 
1900 The referendum was adopted in 1870, and 
the initiative in 1882 For the administiation 
of justice there are a number of justices of the 
peace, sevmal industrial aibitration courts, and 
a court of apjieals at Neuehatel Ihe canton 
is represented by six membeis in tlie National 
Council For administrative pui poses Neu- 
chntel is divided into six districts Pop , 1000, 
120,270; 1010, 132,184, mostly French Prot- 

estants. Capital, Neuchfitcl (qv) 

The mediaeval countship of Neuehatel passed 
in 1504 to the house of Orl^ans-Longueville 
In 1707, on the extinction of the Neuchtltel 
branch of the latter family, 15 claimants came 
forward, among them Frederick I, of Prussia, 
whose mother was a princess of the house of 
Granges which was connected by descent with 
the house of Chalons, to whose overlordship 
Rudolph of Hapsburg had subjected Neuehatel 
in 1288. Frederick I was the successful candi- 


date, and from his time Neuehatel continued 
associated with Prussia till 1806, when Napoleon 
be.stovved it upon General Berthier. In 1814 it 
was restored to the house of Brandenburg and 
in the same year became a member of the Swiss 
Confederacy. It became a Republic in 1848. 
Its connection with the Prussian monarchy has 
been dissolved since 1857. 

Consult’ L. Grandpierre, Histoire du canton 
de Neuehatel sous Ics rois de Prusse (Leipzig, 
1889) ; E. Quartier-la-Tente, Le canton de Ncu- 
eh&tel: revue historique ct monographique 
(Neuehatel, 1805) , Numa Dioz, La rt^puhhque 
neuchdteloxse, scs ortqmes et son d^veloppement 
(Palis, 1800) , Diacon and Rousselot, Guide 
du canton de Neuchdtel (2d ed , ib , 1002); 
A Pfleg, Die schivetzerische TJhrindustrxe 
(Leipzig, 1008) 

neuchAtel, Lake of (Ger. Neuenhurger 
Nee). A lake in the western part of Switzerland 
lying along the east base of the Jura Pange, 
10 miles nortli of the Lnke of Geneva (Maj) 
Swutzeiland, A 2). It is 24 miles long and from 
2 to 5 miles wude, being the third largest lake 
of Switzerland. Its shores, w^hich are very little 
indent(*d, aie jiartly low^ and marshy, partly 
hilly, and covered with forests or vineyards 
Successive drainage has brought to light the 
leiriains of many lake dwellers The lake may 
b(‘ considered as an <‘xpansion of the river 
Thiele, wdiich enters at the south end, and 
leaves it at the north on its way to the Aari' 
It w’as an important commercial route until 
lailroads were built along its banks, and is 
tiaversed by regular lines of steamers betwixui 
the towms of NeuchAtel and Estavayer. 

NEUDORFER, noPder-f?r, Johann Geoko 
(1497-1563). A Geiinan writing master and 
calligrapher, born at Nuremberg. He became 
th<‘ foiemost i(*j)re&entative of his profession, 
ivliich, despite the invention of printing, was 
still wudely and skillfullv practiced and highly 
<‘st(‘emed ITis manuscripts were beautifully 
d(‘(‘orated with gold and other colors, but his 
cldef attention was directed towards an elegant 
formation of the letters of the German alphabet 
Tie thus develojK'd the German Gotliic charac- 
ters to their perfection and secured their gen- 
(ual use. Of his autographs theie are known 
to exist only the signatures to the Ghrtncr 
copies of Durer’s twm paintings, “The Tempera- 
ments” (in the Germanic Museum, Nurem- 
berg), and a letter of June 7, 1556 (in the 
municipal archives of Nuremberg) He also 
wiote in 1547 the Nnrhnchten von nurnherg- 
ischen K uyisilern und Wcrhleuten daselbst (new 
ed by Lochner, Vienna, 1875), whose 79 brief 
notices are important souices regarding the 
liistory of Nuiemberg of the early sixteenth 
century. 

NEXJEETDORFF, noi'cn-d5rf, Adolf (1843- 
97). A German-Ameiican musician, conductor, 
and operatic imjiresario. He was born in Ham- 
burg, Germany, but at the age of 12 came to 
Ameiica, where he completed his musical educa- 
tion. He first came before the public in 1859 
as a concert pianist, and in 1860 became the 
solo violin in the 8tadt Theater orchestra of 
New York The following year he toured Brazil, 
and on his return was appointed musical director 
of the German Theatre in Milwaukee, Wis. To 
him is due the credit of introducing Wagner’s 
Lohengrin into the United States, at the Stadt 
Theater, New York (1871). He also introduced 
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Wachtel (the famous tenor), and the following 
year (1872) conducted the season of grand opera 
at the Academy of Music (New York). Die 
Walkure also received its first presentation m 
this country at his hands (1877), and in 1878 
he ^aa appointed conductor of the New York 
J^hilharnionic Society. From 1884 to 1889 he 
was a conceit director in Boston, after which he 
ht>came associated with the management of sev- 
eral successful opeia companies. Hm wife, 
(leorgine von Januschowsky (1859-1014), was 
pnma donna of the Impel lal Opera, Vienna, m 
which city he spcuit two years (1898-95), re- 
turning m 189(> to beeoin(‘ nuibical diieetor of 
the Hebrew Temple Emanu-El In 1897 he con- 
ducted the Metropolitan Orehestia He com- 
posed operas, symphonies, overtures, and many 
songs. 

NEUENKIBCHEN, noi'en-k^rK'en A town 
of Austria. See Nkunkiuchejn. 

NEUFCHATEAU, nf'aliaw, C'ot;j,T Fra?.- 
(,’ois BE Sw Francois de Neufchateau. 

NEUECHATEL, iig'shA'teF. See Neuchatel. 

NEUFVILLE, Fbatncoih de. Sea* \'illekoi, 
Duke de. 

NEUHAUS, noi'lioiis A touri of Bohemia 
situated 70 miles south-southeast of r*ragu« 
(Map: Austria, D 2). It eoritains a medueval 
castle with a fine gallery of paintings, a thii- 
teenth -century Gothic jiarish church, a Francis- 
can monastery, a museum, and a college. Manu- 
factures include silk, cotton and woolen goods, 
(unbroidery, lace, starch, sirup, lumber, beer, and 
brandy. Pop. (district), 1910, 52,409. 

NEUHAUSEL; noFhoi-zcl (Hung, hhitvku- 
jvdr) A town in the County of NiMitra, Hun- 
gary, situated on the Neutra, 55 miles north- 
west of Budapest (Map- Hungary, F 2). It 
has a hne chuicli, a Fianeisoan monastoiy, and 
a Gymnasium Th<*re are manufactures of tex- 
tiles and shoes, and the town is a good grain 
and horse market. Prior to 1724 it was a stioiig 
fortress and played a prominent part in the 
Turkish wars. Pop (distiiet), 1910, 84,442, 
mostly Catholic Magyars 

NEUHOF, noi'hfif, Theodor Stephan von, 
Baron (c.lt}8(>-175d; . A German adventurer 
and King of (Joisica. He was born in Metz, the 
son of a Westphalian nobleman in the French 
service, and became page to the Duchess of Oi - 
l^ans. He then enlisted in the French army and 
later in the army of iSwedcn, where the Minister 
Goertz discovered him and employed him on 
secret diplomatic missions. In Sjiam he mar- 
ried a daughter of Lord Kilmalloek and ran 
away with her diamonds to France. Beggaied 
by Law’s financial schemes, he lived in misery 
till 1732, when the Emperor Charles VI made 
him charge d’affaires at Florence. In Florence 
Neuhof rendered some service to seveial Coisi- 
ean patriots, who in return invited him to be- 
come King of Corsica. He landed in Corsica in 
March, 1736, was jiioclaimed King as Theo- 
dore I, and with help obtained from the Dey of 
Algiers defeated the Genoese. He left the island 
soon to seek assistance abroad, and came back in 
1738 with reenforcements from Holland. But 
the French had come to the aid of the Genoese, 
and Neuhof fled. He made one more attempt on 
Corsica in 1743, but failed, and after long wan- 
dering went to England m 1749 There he was 
thrown into prison by his creditors and was 
released through the intercessions of Horace Wal- 
pole. NeuboPs son publish(‘d his life in Md- 


moires pour sermr d Vhistoxrc de Corse (1768). 
Consult Fitzgerald, King Theodore of Corsica 
(London, 1890). 

NEUHUYS, neniois, Albert (1844-1914). 
A Dutch genre painter, born in Utrecht. He 
studied under Craeyvanger and at the Antwerp 
Academy, and started as an historical and poi- 
trait paintei, but after 1870 turned to interiors. 
When Israels had ceased to paint, Neuhuys be- 
came the most distinguished of the Dutcli artists 
devoted to the poitrayal of peasant life. His 
cottage pictures possess much the same charac- 
teristics as those of Israels, but in their rich, 
refined color 8ch(‘me and admirable handling of 
lights and shadows bear more rc'semblance to 
Jacob Maris. They are to 1 k‘ found in many 
galleries and private collections in Europe and 
America. The Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, has one of his typical Dutch interiors, 
the Kijks-Museum two, th(‘ Dordrecht Museum 
one. He was awarded gold medals at Munich, 
Vienna, Pans, and Chicago. His home was in 
Amsterdam 

NEUILLY, ne'y^' A northwest suburban 
munieipality of Paris, in the Department of 
Seme, on the right hank of the river Seine ( Map 
Palis and vicinity). It is a favorite residential 
section of l^aiisian mei chants and has sana- 
toiiums, hospitals, and five parks, and, in con- 
nection with Parisian liousc-s, establishments 
manufacturing patent leathei, carpets, chemi- 
cals, perfumery, dyes, chocolate, vainish, starch, 
and automobih's. In a large and beautiful park 
along the Seine formeily stood the Chateau de 
Ncuilly, built by IjOuis XV, and the favorite 
resubmee of Louis Philippe, wlio after his de- 
position assumed the title of Count of Neuilly. 
The chfiteau was destroyed in the revolution of 
1848 Pop., 1901, 37,493, 1911, 44,616. 

NEUKOHM, noi'k6m, Stotsmund von (1778- 
1858). An Austrian composer and orchestra 
leader, born at Salzburg He studied und(‘i 
Weissauer the organist and Michael and Joseph 
Haydn, the latter of whom was mainly instru- 
mental (m 1804) in securing for Neukomm the 
h'adership of the German opera at St Peters- 
burg. In 1809 he went to Pans, where he gamed 
the fiiendship of Gr^try, Clieruhmi, and Talley- 
rand, and in 1815 received tlie cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor In 1816 he went to Bio de 
Janeiro and was appointed music teacher to the 
Crown Prince Dom Pedro He returned in 1821 
He was a prolific composer and has nearly 300 
compositions to his credit. Of these his sacred 
works continued to enioy great populanty for 
some time after his death, which occ*urr(‘d in 

NEUMANN, noi'm^in, Angelo (1838-1910). 
An Austrian operatic impresario, bom in 
Vienna. After 1859 he sang tenor parts m the 
opera at Cracow, Odenburg, and Presshurg, 
w^as a member of the Vienna Royal Opera m 
1862-76; and in the latter year became director 
of the opera at Leipzig. The success of his 
presentation of Wagner’s Der Ring des NiheJ- 
unqen in Berlin and in London led him to es- 
tablish in 1882 a traveling Wagnerian company, 
with wdiieh ho toured Europe At the end of 
1882 he assumed direction of the Stadttheater 
at Bremen, and after 1885 was director of the 
German Landestli eater at Prague. Neumann is 
author of Ennnerungen an Richard Wagner 
(1907; 4th ed., 1908; Eng. trans. by E. Liver- 
more, Personal Recollections of Wagner, 1900). 

NEUMANN, Franz Ernst (1798-1895), A 
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German pbyBicisi, houi at Joaeliiinathal, near 
Berlin. Ho took part in the War of 1815 and 
afterward studied at the universities of Jena 
and Berlin. Neumann received his doctor’s do- 
frree m 1826, and in 1828 he was made pro- 
fessor of physics and mineralof^y in the Univer- 
sity of Konigsberg He conti ibiited to tin* theo- 
ries of the reflection and refraction of light and 
of double refraction, to tht‘ study of crystals of 
double axes, and to the methods of determining 
the specific heat of bodies. Fiom his work on 
specific heat he established (1831) Neumann’s 
law, that the molecular heat of a compound is 
(‘qual to the sum of the atomic heats of its 
constituents Neumann’s chief publications are* 
\'o7le8unfien nhcr die Throne des Mafjnetismus 
(1881), Exnleilu'KKj '>n die Iheoretisrhc 
(1883); Vorlesunyen iihei (iehtriarhe Hirome 
(1884); Vorlesuiujen uhcr theoretisahc OptiL 
(1885) , 1 orlesunffrn uher Throne de*i Totentials 
( 1887) ; Ueher etii (lUgemexiies Pnncip der mathe- 
matischen Throne inducirter elektnscher Htnnnc 
(1892). About 100 of his memoiis appealed in 
the Annalen, Crelle's Journal, and the Astrono- 
nnsche Na( hnchten. ( onsult Volkmann, Franz 
Neumann (Leipzig, 1896) 

NEUMANN, Karl Friedrich (179.3-1870) 
A German Orientalist and liistorian, born at 
Reichmannsdorf, Bavaria. He was educated at 
the universities of Tleidelbeig, Munich, and Got- 
tingen, in 1821-25 was an instructoi in the Gym- 
nasium at Speyer, and later, at flie Meehitarist 
cloistei and academy on the island of San Laz- 
zaro, Venic(‘, made a study of the Armenian lan- 
guage and literatui(‘, some results of which 
appealed in his (jesrhichte der armenisrhen Ltt- 
ieratur (1836). He also made se\(*ral transla- 
tions into English of Armenian chronicles for 
the Oriental Translation Fund of London Din- 
ing a visit to China he accpiued an extensive 
knowledge of tlie C'hinese tongue and a library 
ol 12,000 printed books, which he pieseiited to 
the Bav^aiian government. In 1833 he was ap- 
pointed at Munich piofessor of the Armenian 
and C’hinese languages, but in 1852 was retiied 
b(‘causc of his expression of liheial jiolitical 
views He further vviote s(‘veral woiks on the 
histoiy of the Far East, a (U'sehiehte des eng- 
hschen Feiehft in Asien (1857), and a (h- 
schiehte der \ ereimgten Htaaten ion Amenla 
(1863-66). 

NEUMANN, Karl GcxrrFRiEi) (1832- ^ ). 

A German mathematician, son of Franz Einst 
Neumann, the physicist. He was bom and edu- 
cated m Konigsberg, w^as professoi at Hall(‘, 
Basel, and Tubingen, and in 1868 became prof(*s- 
sor at I^ipzig, tounding in tin* same year the 
Mathematischr Annalen. He i<*tired in 1911. 
Neumann diwoted liimself mainly to the theory 
of functions and to mathematical physics, ami 
may be considered the founder of the theory of 
logarithmic potential. Nimmann edited various 
papers written by his father and published 
Theorie der Beftselsehen Funktionen (1867), 
Ueher die eleJctrischen Krafte (1873, 1808), 
Vorlemngen lihei' d/ie weehamsehe Theorie der 
Wanne (1875), Untersuchunqen uher das loga- 
rithmische und Neivtonsche Potential (1877), 
Ifydrodynamische UnUrsuehungen (1883); \ or- 
lesungen uher Rxemanns Throne der Ahelschen 
Jntegrale (1884); illgemeine Untersuehungen 
uher das Ncwtonsche Prineip der Fermmrlcungen 
(1896). 

NEUMANN, Karl Johannes (1857- ). 

A G(‘rman classical scholar, horn at Glogowo 


and educated at Strassburg, vvluue h(‘ later l>e- 
came jtrofessor of ancient history His numer- 
ous publications include; Juliam Imperatoris 
hthrorum contra^ UhHstianos qua’ Hupersunt 
(1880); Strahons Landeskunde eon KavkoMen 
(1883) ; Julians \hfall ron Chnstenium (1884) , 
Der romische Staat und die all gem erne Kirche 
his auf Diocletian (1890) , L Junius Brutus dei 
ciste KonsuJ (1901) , Die heUenistisehen Staaten 
und die romische Repubhl (1909), Romische 
Htaatsaltei'tumei (1911, 2d ed , 1913) 

NEUMANN-SPALLAET, spilFlart, Franz 
Xaver von (1837-88). An Austrian economist, 
born and educated in \Tenna. He was piofessor 
of economics there in the commercial academy 
(1864-68), at the military academy (1868-71 ), 
and at the university and the agricultural col- 
lege (1872). With Bodio he was one of those 
most inilueiitial in forming the Intel national 
Statistical Institute, and he was long connected 
witli the Austrian Central fVnnmission on Sta- 
tistics. As an economist he was a zealous worker 
in the inteiest of free trade in Austria and 
founded tlie Association for Economic Pi ogress 
Neumann published Oesterrewhs JlandelspohtiL 
(1864 ) . Volksu If tschaftslehj e niit hesonderei 
Ann endunq auf lleeru csen und M ihtarrerwal- 
tunq (1873) ; and the valuable yearbook Ueher- 
siehten in der Weltimrtsehaft (1878-87), con- 
tinued bv Juraschek 

NEUMARK, noFmark, Georg (1(}21-81). A 
Geiinan poet He was born at Langensalza and 
studied at Konigsbeig At Kiel, wheie, aftei 
waiideimg about in ])overty, he was engaged as 
a tutor, he wrote his famous song “Wer niir den 
lieben Gott lasst walten ” Neumark was a mem- 
ber of the poetical guild called the Palmenorden, 
and he WTote its history, Der neusfrrossende 
deutsche f^almhaum, (1668) Consult the se- 
lected poems in M Muller, Bibhothck deutschn 
Diehter des 77 Jahrhunderts, vol li (Leipzig, 
1828, and Knanth, Georg \eumark nach fjchen 
und Diehten (Langensalza, 1881) 

NEUMAYER, noi'mi-er, Georg von (1826- 
1909). A German meteorologist and hydrog- 
rapher, born at Kirchheimbolanden, Bavaria 
He was educated at the Polytechnic and the Uni- 
versity of Municli and at the nautical school at 
Hamburg, and in 1857 was sent by Maximilian 
II to Australia to make magnetic observations 
At Melbourne Neiimayer founded the Flagstalf 
Observatoiv He returned to Germany in 1864, 
interested himstdf in the formation of expedi- 
tions to the north and south jioles and in found- 
ing the German African Company, and, after a 
long connection with the hydrographic bureau at 
Berlin, in 1876 became director of the German 
Marine Observatory at Flamburg He held this 
position until 1903, when be retired Neumayer 
wrote Results of the Observations at the Flag- 
staff Observatory (1858-63) and Results of the 
Magnetic Hurvey of Victoria (1869) , Anleitunq 
zu leissenschafthohrn Beohachtungen auf Ueisen 
(1875; 3d ed., 1905), Beohachtunqsrrgehnisse 
der deatsehen i^tationen im ^ysteme der mter- 
nationalen Polarfo) schvnq (1886), with Bergen, 
Die deutsche Eorpedition und ihre Ergebnisse 
(1890-91); [tins des Erdmagnetismus (1891), 
Anemometer-^tudicn (1897), Auf zum Budpol ! 
(1901) 

NEUMAYR, noi'mir, Met.chior (1845-90). 
An Austrian geologist. He w'as born in Munich, 
studied there and at Heidelberg, where, after four 
years in the Imperial Geological Institute at 
Vienna, he h(‘came docent in 1872 H(‘ soon re- 
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turned to Vienna and became full professor of 
geology and paleontology in 1880. Neumayr 
traveled widely in southern Europe and Asia 
Minor, making an especial study of the life and 
coordination of the Jurassic formations, the re- 
sults of whicli appeared in the German geological 
magazines. He cooperated on Geologtschc ^tu- 
dten in den Kustcnlandem dea griechischen Ar- 
chtpels (1880), and wrote Die Stamme dea Tier^ 
rctchs: Wirhellose Tiere (1890) and a general 
work on geology entitled Erdgesvhichte ( 1885- 
87; 2d ed, 1895). The last-named work, while 
written in a popular style, may be commended 
for its comprehensiveness and scientific accuracy. 

NEXTMEISTEE, noi'mls-ter, ERDMANN(]r.7i- 
1756). A German clergyman and hymn writer, 
born at Uechteritz, near Weissenfels, and edu- 
cated at the University of Leipzig, where lie was 
later professor of poetry. He is chiefly rerni'in- 
bered for his hymns, some of which are of great 
merit and are still in use, such as “Jesus nimmt 
die Sunder an,” “Will ich sagen,” and “Lass 
irdisehe Geschilfte stehn,” which have been trans- 
lated into English He wrote the text to Bach’s 
cantatas He also published a Specimen Disser- 
tatioma Eiatorxco-Crxtxcw de Poctia Gcrmaniria 
(1695) Ills poetical works include Fortgrartzte 
FunffacJie K irchcrutndachten (1716-17) and Zu- 
gang zum> Gn^denatuhlr (1705) Consult the 
Allgememe deutsehe Biographie^ vol. xxiii, 
p. 54‘1, vol xxviii, p. 808 (Leipzig, 1880, 1889) 

NEUMES, nuraz (OF, ncumcj from 
nexirna, pneuma, song, musical sign, fiom (ik. 
TTifevfia, pneuma, Ineath, from ttpcIi', pxxeixi, to 
breathe) In Gregorian music, melodic orna- 
ments, especially senes of notes sung to one syl- 
lable Also characters in a peculiar system of 
musical notation which was m use from the 
eiglith or nintli to the eleventh centui y The old- 
est preserved manuscript written in this notation 
is the Antiphonary of St Gall (ninth century) 
No staff* was used The notes were represented by 
a system of dots and hooks and their respective 
pitch by the height at which they were placed 
above the syllables of the text A single long note 
was indicated by the virga ( ) ) , two notes on one 
syllable by the bxxnxga ())), thiee by the trt- 
xnrga ()))), etc A shorter note was indicated by 
the pxmetua ( • ) , two by tlie hipunctxis ( •• ), etc. 
The rising and falling of the voice was maiked 
by a corresponding higher or lower position of 
the signs. In order to obviate the difficulty of 
determining the exact pitch of the various tones, 
a red line was drawn horizontally across the 
parchment (tenth century), and the signs were 
Written above and below this line. Any sign 
upon the line denoted F Before another cen- 
tury a second line was drawn above the red one 
This was yellow and the note upon it was C 
But in the plainer manuscripts the distinction of 
color was soon abandoned, and two black lines 
were drawn with the letters F and C placed at 
the beginning In the course of time these letters 
underwent a scries of conventional modifications, 
until they finally assumed the shape in wliich 
they are used to-day as clef signatures ( ^ ||{j| ). 
The G clef, which was added later, underwent a 

similar change See Mensurable Music, 

Musicai. Notation, Plain Chant. Consult: 
M G. Houdard, Le rxjthme du chemt dit Gregor- 
ten aprha la notation neumatique (Paris, 1897) ; 
O. Fleischer, N eumen-l^ tudien (3 vols , Berlin, 
1904) ; P. Wagner, eumenkxmdSi part ii of Em- 


fuhrung in die gregoriamachen Melodien (Frei- 
burg, 1905) 

NEUMtrurSTER, noi'mun'stSr. A manufac- 
turing town in the Province of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Prussia, on the Schwale, 38 miles north of 
Hamburg (Map* Prussia, C 1). The principal 
products are leather, paper, cartons, cloth, 
enamel ware, machinery, and ironwork It has 
railway shops Pop, I’OOO, 27,335, 1910, 34.655. 

NEXJNKIRCHEN, noin'k^rK-en, or NEU- 
ENXIRCHEN. A market town in the Aus- 
trian Crownland of Lower Austria, on the 
Schwaiza, a branch of the Danube, 39 miles 
south -south west of Vienna (Map: Austna-Hun- 
gaiy, E 3) It lies in an important coal-mmmg 
district, has a large iron foundry, and manufac- 
tures textiles, metal work, scicws, paper, ultra- 
marine, and boilers Pop (district), 1910, 
70,543 

NETIQHeN, na'(Jo-kan'. A teriitory of Ai- 
gentina, situated on the west frontier of the 
Bepublie, and bounded by Chile on the west, the 
Province of Mendoza on the north, and the Ter- 
ritory of Rfo Negro on th(‘ east and south (Map* 
Argentina, F 5) Its area is about 42,345 
square miles Tlie w*estoin part of the territoiy 
18 covered by ramifications of the Andes, with 
intervening fertile valleys. Tlie eastern portion 
IS an elevated plain, lacking in rainfall and with 
meagre vegetation A large part of the tcrri- 
toiy IS watered by the lieadwateis of th(' Rio 
Negro There are numerous lakes, the principal 
one being Lake Nahuel-IIaupi (qv) on the 
south boundary The climate is dry, cool, and 
healthful. Agriculture and stock raising are tlie 
chief industries Gold, silvei, copper, coal, and 
peti oleum are found, but innnng is undeveloped 
The territory is connected witli Bahia Blanca 
and Buenos Aires by the Great Southein Rail- 
way Pop, 1895, 14,517, 1912 (oflicial esti- 
mate), 29,746, mostly Indians, though many 
Chileans have sc'ttled in the territory since the 
Indians were sub)iigated in 1884 The capital 
IS Neii(|U(^n (pop, 1500) 

NEURAL'GIA (N(‘o-Lat, from Gk pevpap^ 
neuron, neive -|- dXyos, algos, pain). A sensoiy 
neurosis classed as functional and cliarac tm ized 
by pain in the eoiiise of a nerve or nerves 1'he 
causes for neuialgia aie legion, and more than 
one factor niav lie opeiative in a given case It 
IS not a disease of late life, but arterioseleiosis, 
a phenomenon of old age, is not an infriujuent 
cause Childrem rarely suffer from it Neural- 
gias aie divided into classes named from their 
underlying causes, as gouty, traumatic, hysteri- 
cal, etc , as well as from their anatomical loca- 
tion, as trigeminal, lumbar, crural, sciatic, gas- 
tric, renal, visceral, cervieo-occipital, brachial, 
and intercostal The trigeminal, or facial, neu- 
lalgia 18 the most frequent, and the sciatic ranks 
next in frequency 

The most prominent symptom is pain, which is 
of a sharp, lancinating character or of a dull 
aching variety Generally it appears in twinges 
of short duration, though of great intensity 
Tliougli principally following the course of the 
nerves, neuralgic pain pervades adjacent struc- 
tures. Heat as well as cold generally increases 
it, as well as a light touch. Firm pressure some- 
times relieves. In many cases painful points, 
generally corresponding to the places of exit of 
nerves from a bony structure, are found by test 
ing with pressure Numbness may accompany 
the pain, as well as muscular spasm in rare 
cases. The pain of neuralgia is usually increased 
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at night. It may return at regular intervals 
during the day, especially if dependent upon 
neuritis. 

The treatment of neuralgia includes the use 
of rest, catharsis, the analgesics, hypodermic ex- 
hibition of morphine, as well as the local use of 
menthol, camphor, mustard, chloride of ethyl, 
chloroform, etc. Stretching of the nerve trunk 
as in sciatica (see Nerve STBErrciiiNO, Sciat- 
ica), excision of a part of the affected nerve, or 
removal of a ganglion of the sympathetic, may 
effect a cure. Permanent cure or temporary re- 
lief may be had from injection into or about the 
affected nerve or its ganglion of alcohol, normal 
saline solution, or cocaine. In all cases hygiene, 
diet, regimen, and tissue building are necessary, 
as well as the discovery and removal of any 
peripheral irritant, thereby stopping all nerve 
leaks Refractive errors, decayed or impacted 
teeth, intnanasal pressure, and accessory nasal 
sinus disease must always be sought for. See 
Neuritis 

NEURALGIA, Facial. See Facial Nel- 

RALOIA. 

NEU'RASTHE'NIA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
v€vpovy neuron, nerve -f- dadeveLa, asthcneta, 
weakness), n<‘rve weakness Perhaps the most 
frequent of the acquired neuroses The symptom 
group making up this clinical entity was first 
familiarized by Beard of New York in 1809, and 
it 18 sometimes called the American disease, 
though now recognized as a world-wide malady 
As a rule all forms of nervous energy are re- 
duced and fatigue quickly appears upon the ex- 
ercise of any motor, mental, or organic activity 
It 18 essentially a disoider of the productive 
period of life, but does occur in neurotic chil- 
dren and in nervous adults of advanced years 
The sexes are about equally affected. Hebrews, 
Scandinavians, and Slavs show a special suscep- 
tibility, and those of neuropathic heredity and 
the offspring of the physically defective are prone 
to be attacked by it 

Great altitudes, extremes of climatic condi- 
tions, wasting diseases, vicious habits, physical 
illness, in)ury, shock, and fright, or protracted 
anxiety, grief, worry, and excitement are com- 
petent causes Excesses of all varieties and, 
finally and most impoitant of all, overwork must 
be added to the list The only essential eleincnt 
in tlie causation of neurasthenia is overstrain, 
and this is a quantity relative to the inherent 
capacities of the individual and often correlated 
with hereditary tendencies or defects. 

The ma]or symptoms of the disorder are head- 
ache, backache, gastrointestinal distuibances, 
neuromuscular weakness, mental depression, ir- 
ritability, and insomnia. To these in varying 
number and of inconstant appearance are added 
tremor, twitchings, startings, sensations of gen- 
eral fatigue, pressure headaches, drawing feelings 
m the back of the neck and spine, tenderness at 
various jioints along the spine, particularly at 
its two extremities and at the waist, neuralgic 
pains, and various parapsthesiae described as 
prickling, tightness, burning, numbness, stiff- 
ness, heat, cold, heaviness, soreness, and vague 
discomforts referred to the body viscera. Use of 
the eyes commonly intensifies the headache and 
causes prompt fatigue with increase in all the 
subjective complaints. Sometimes patients shun 
the light continuously Nervous indigestion, 
gaseous fermentation, alternating diarrhoea and 
constipation, cardiac palpitation, feebleness of 
the circulation, and vascular storms are com- 


monly presented. The activity of the functions 
of the genitourinary tract is reduced. On the 
mental side there is loss of concentration and 
consequently memory is enfeebled. Continuous 
application is impossible. Courage fails, intro- 
spection becomes habitual, and many apprehen- 
sions and distinct phobias of a hypochondriacal 
cast add to the patienUs misery. The natural 
affections are diminished and depressed emotions 
are continuous. The sleep, disturbed by troubled 
dreams, is broken and unrefreshing. The early 
morning hours are particularly gloomy. The 
patient's general bodily condition is unsatisfac- 
tory. Anajmia and loss of flesh are commonly 
encountered, though exceptionally tlie general 
nutrition is excellent The great majority of 
these symptoms it will be noticed are subjective, 
not dcmonstiable physically and capable of mis- 
represmitation. For this reason such patients 
are misunderstood by their friends, who either 
foster the condition by misguided solicitude or 
give it scant sympathy. A careful examination 
proves that the nerve force is actually diminished 
and strength exhausted with undue ease. Ihis is 
demonstiated by the contraction of the visual 
fields under appropriate tests, the initial exag- 
geration and progressive reduction of the tendon 
reflexes, the inability to maintain dynamo- 
graphic records, the tendency to rapid heart, tlie 
digestive inadequacy, etc. Any one or even very 
manv of thi' enumerated symptoms may be found 
in other ailments, but it is their systematic 
giou])ing and the exclusion of other definite 
morbid states that enables a diagnosis of neuras- 
thenia to be made 

When the brain functions are principally dis- 
ordered, the term “cerebral neurasthenia” is 
sometime^s employed. In the same way spinal 
and sexual neurasthenia are mentioned, but in 
neurasthenia no function escapes, thougli there 
may be a varying preponderance of certain 
classes of symptoms. All functions are marked 
by an irritable weakness Often this nervous 
disorder is associated with hysteria, particularly 
in the traumatic cases Not seldom it is sec- 
ondary to an initial bodily disease, which may 
or may not be present at the same time. 

Neurasthenia is essimtially chronic Its cau- 
sation is commonly of long standing, its onsid 
insidious, its course protracted, its rwcssion 
halting and marked by relapses, its tendency to 
recurrence pronounced It is often associated 
with organic and inorganic diseases, and is im- 
countertHl as an initial stage in the developnitmt 
of hypochondriasis, melancholia, mania, and gen- 
eral paresis When uncomplicated by organic 
diseases, its prognosis is usually fairly good, 
provided the causal conditions can be removed 
and sufficient* adequate rest and upbuilding se- 
cured. As it often arises out of the necessities 
of human existence and social conditions, its 
proper treatment is frequently impossible. The 
keynote is rest, and in proportion as this can 
be made complete both mentally and physically 
success results. The full rest-cure plan of Mitch- 
ell, especially wuth women, oftim secures bril- 
liant results. In a modified form in mild cases 
it is also efficient. It implies the expenditure of 
much time and money. When this is not posbilile, 
change of scene, of occupation, of preexisting in- 
fluences, must otherwise be obtained The bur- 
den of work, the fretting, and car king cares 
must be minimized, and the physical lu^alth and 
stamina raised to the highest possible level. If 
such patients can be fattened, success is almost 
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asHUred Drugs play an entirely secondary part 
in the treatment of neurasthenia, merely meet- 
ing incidental physical requirements Any 
underlying physical disease of which neurasthe- 
nia may be the superficial manifestation must 
of course receive maior care. To the mental pci*^ 
turbation, however, constant attention must 1>(‘ 
directed. The patient’s fears must be allayed, 
his hopefulness encouraged, his introspection di- 
verted, and refreshing sleep secured In pro- 
portion as the physician grasps the mental side 
of the disease, sc^cures the patient’s confidence, 
and meets the requirements of his biased views, 
is he successful and helpful in managing tlie 
neurosis 

A number of more or less speculative tlieories 
regarding the essence of neurasthenia are cur- 
rent, but nothing definite is known (/onsult 
Church and Peterson, Aervents and Mental Dis~ 
eases (8th ed., Philadelphia, 1914) See Cli- 
mate AND Disease 

NEXTBEUTHER, noi'roi-ter, Eugen Napo- 
leon (1806-82). A German painter, etcher, and 
illustrator, born in Munich, son and pupil of the 
painter Ludwig Keureuther (1775-1830) He 
also studied at the Munich Academy under Wil- 
helm von Kobell His talent developed, Iiowtvit, 
chiefly under the influence of Cornelius, wlio em- 
ployed him on the frescoes in the Glyptothek and 
in the Konigsbau His illustrations for Goethe's 
romances and ballads with marginal drawnngs, 
published in 1829-39, made his reputation In 
1830 Neureuther visit(>d Paris, where bis illus- 
trations of the scenes of the July revolution ap- 
peared under the title “Souvenir du 27, 28, 29 
juillet'’ (1831). After his return he puldislied 
“Marginal Drawings to Bavarian Poets” (1832- 
35), and in 1838 completed his illustiations to 
Heidei’s Cid. IIis best etching, in which line 
he produc(*d his most pleasing and valuable com- 
positions, 18 perhaps the large plate of “Dorn- 
roschen” (1839) As a jiaiiiter, he may be 
judged by “The Pastor’s Daughter of Tauben- 
hain,” in the Pmakotliek, Munich, and six can- 
vases in the Schack Gallery at Munich All his 
work IS distinguished by great dec'orativo charm 
and by purity and nobility of line. 

jSTETJBI^IS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. vevpov, neu- 
rony nerve). A disease of a nerve or neives, ac- 
companied by inflammation Neuritis may be 
single or multiple, interstitial or diffuse, toxic 
or infective. It is caused by injury to the nerve 
involved by infection such as from typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, or leprosy, or by the toxic action 
of alcohol, arsenic, lead, etc 

The symptoms of localized neuritis are severe 
pain, somewhat relieved when the part is at rest 
and kept warm, some numbness, reduction of 
the sense of touch, loss of power in the muscles, 
and eventual atrophy There may be contrac- 
tion of the muscles, with rosy color of the skin 
and a peculiar glossiness 

Multiple neuritis is very frequent It is caused 
by the toxins of several infectious diseases, as 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, smallpox, and scarlet 
fever, as well as by mercury and lead, gout, 
diabetes, cancer, and tuberculosis, but most often 
by alcohol. In this form of neuritis the invasion 
is usually acute, with pain in head, back, and 
legs, loss of power in arms and legs so that the 
patient can scarcely climb the stairs, drop wrist 
and drop foot, muscular wasting, tenderness in 
the muscles, tremor, and sensory disturbances. 
Fever is rare, and the invasion of the disease is 
8low^ When alcohol is the cause, delirium and 


convulsions may occur, with hallucinations, soiiie- 
whai resembling delirium tremens. Multiple 
neuritis is frequent in various countries, un- 
der various names. It is called kakk6 in Japan, 
and beriberi in China, New Zealand, India, Bra- 
zil, and the West Indies, in which countries it 
is endemic Its course is similar to that of al- 
coholic multiple neuritis. Its mortality vanes 
from 3 to 50 per cent The mortality of alcoholic 
neuritis is not much smaller Of those who con- 
tinue the use of alcohol, 50 per cent die of alco- 
holism, pneumonia, oi tuberculosis. ’J'reatinent 
IS syniptomatic, with removal of the cause See 
BiauiiERi. 

NEUROO'LIA. See Nervous System and 
Brai\. 

NEUBOL'OGY (from Gk vevpoUf neuron y 
nmve -Xoy/a, -logiUy account, from \iyetv, 
leqeiUy to say) The branch of science concerned 
wdth the anatomy, physiology, disorders, and 
diseases of the nervous system Brain functions 
associated witli mentality are somewhat arbitra- 
rily placed in the field of psychology, and their 
disorders fuinish tlie topics grouped undei the 
head of psychiatiy Neurological conditions are 
also studied in the lower animals, giving a sub- 
division of the subject, comparativ(‘ n(‘urolog\, 
which witli embiyology furnishes important 
facts which aid in understanding the human 
nervous apjiaratiis In tlie nion* limited medical 
sense, mmrology embrac(‘8 a study of tlu* hiiinaii 
neivous system, its dis(‘aaeH (except insanities) 
and their treatment See Nervotts Disease 

, NEUROMA, niVi r/ma (from C*k. vevpop, nca^ 
rofiy nerve -f- wga). A tumor, composed chiefly 
of sympathetic ganglion cidls (true neinoma) oi 
of fibrous tissue (false iKMiioma). See Tumor. 

NEURON, n fi'ron (Gk. vevpovy neuron, nerve). 
See NEinoua System and Brain 

NEUROP'TERA (Neo-Lat noin. pi , from 
Gk vevpovy neuron, neive + Trrepdv, ptcron, 
wing) A Linna‘an order of insects whudi has 
recently been r(‘stri(‘ted by s(*parating out thi' 
orders Mecoptera, Gorrodentia, Isopteia, Odon- 
ata, Ephemerida, Plecopteia, and ’Frichoptera, 
which together tor a time were known as th(‘ 
Pseudoneuroptera. At present the Nimrojitera 
include those foims belonging to the old group 
of net-winged insects which possess a conqilete 
metamorphosis The mouth parts aie foinied foi 
biting. The wings are four in number, menibra- 
nous, and furnished with numerous veins, usually 
with many cross veins. Practically all forms are 
carnivorous and feed upon otlier insects Some 
of them are aquatic, but the majority liv(‘ on 
land and wherever their prey abounds The 
order is divided into seven large famili(‘8* 

1 The Sialidae, including the dobson or hell- 
grarnite fly (see Corydalis), the alder flies 
{Stalis), and the fish flies {Chauhodes) . 

2. The Raphidiidfic, or snake flies (q.v.). 

3 The Mantispida*, including the false rear- 
horses, or mantis-like Neuroptera. These in- 
sects, rare in the United States, have a long 
neck and grasping front legs, and are predatory 
in habits. Their tranatormations are especially 
interesting. 

4. The Conopterygidep, including the dusty- 
wings, which are the smallest of the Neuroptera 
and have wings covered with whitish powder 
9'hey are very few in numbm, and prey, in the 
larval stage, upon scale insects, plant lice, and 
red spiders 

5 The Myrmeleonidap, or ant lions (see Ant 
Lion ) . 
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6 Tho Hemerobiidai, or aphis lions (see 
Aphis Lion). 

7. The Chrysopidap, or golden-eyed lace-winged 
flies. See Laoewing. 

Nearly all the families of Neuropteran insects 
are represented by fossil remains in the Tertiary 
rocks, and some, such as the dragon flies, caddis 
flics, May flies, and white ants, appear in the 
still earlier Mesozoic formations. 

Consult: David Sharp, Cambridge Natural 
History f vol. v (London, 1895) ; V L Kellogg, 
The Insect Book (New York, 1908) ; J. H Coin- 
stock, Manual for the Study of Insects (8th ed , 
Ithaca, 1909) ; L O. Howard, The Insect Book 
(New York, 1914). 

NEUBOP^EBIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. vevpop, 
neuron, nerve -f- wrepls, pteris, fern). An im- 
portant genus of fossil ferns common in the coal- 
measure shales and sandstones of Carboniferous 
age in North America and Europe. See Cab- 
BONIFEBOUS SYSTEM, FERN. 

NETTBO^SIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. pevpou, neu- 
ron, nerve) A morbid nervous state, either 
functional (due to reflex disturbance from a 
lesion or a condition in another part of the body) 
or organic (due to local conditions) Neuroses 
are classed as kmcsioneuroscs, or disorders of 
motion; wsthesioneuroscs, or sensory disorders; 
trophoneuroses, or disorders of nutrition , ther- 
monouroses, or disorders of heat perception, 
vasomotor iiemoses or angwneuroses, or dis- 
orders of circulation, secretory neuroses; and 
mixed neuroses Among the latter are the acro- 
neuroscs, certain disorders affecting the extrem- 
ities, such as acropartesthcsia and erythromelal- 
gia; sexual neuroses, attccting the functions of 
the sexual organs; and payohoncuroses, in which 
there is a combination of mental and physical 
symptoms due to a complex condition. Many of 
these functional neuroses are considered under 
their proper titles 

The occupation neuroses are functional dis- 
orders consisting of numbness, tingling, partial 
loss of muscular power, involuntaiy contractions 
or spasms, tremor and disability, which combine 
to prevent the use of certain groups of muscles 
which have been used habitually by the patient 
in his occupation or professional labors. An 
occupation neurosis and atrophy is really a con- 
dition of muscle fatigue occurring in a neuras- 
thenic, with subsequent neuritis in a few cases 
The most common neurosis of this class is writ- 
ers^ cramp, or scriveners' palsy This disease 
has been known since about 1820, when the steel 
pen superseded the quill Worry, intemperance, 
and other undermining influences are predispos- 
ing causes, as well as preexisting neurasthenia, 
as already noted. Excessive writing, under men- 
tal pressure, is the exciting cause, especially if 
the writing is done with the hand in a cramped 
jiosition It is a chronic disease. Many sufferers 
learn to write with the left hand, but this also 
may become aft'ected. The use of gold pens has 
brought some relief and has controlled the in- 
crease of the affection among writers But the 
great refuge and preventive is the typew^riter, 
although this instrument itself may engender a 
neurosis. Those who write much should use 
large cork penholders and gold pens. Writing 
under cerebral strain should be avoided. 

Telegraphers' cramp is common among the 
manipulators of the Morse instrument. About 
one in 200 operators suffer from “loss of the 
grip.” The symptoms are much the same as in 
writers’ cramp. Among the other occupation 
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neuroses are musunans' cramp, seen in pianists, 
violinists, flutists, and others; sewing spasm, 
among tailors, seamstresses, and shoemakers; 
milkers' spasm, which is very rare ; ballet- 
dancers' cramp, and many others. The glass arm 
of the ball player and the tenifis elbow are really 
forms of occupation neurosis. 

In the treatment of occupation neuroses, rest 
or change of occupation, massage of nerve and 
muscle, electricity, douches, and the cautery have 
proved useful Drugs are generally useless, ex- 
cept such as relieve the neurasthenia of the pa- 
tient. Consult Church and Peterson, Nervous 
and Mental Diseases ( 8th ed., Philadelphia, 
1914). See Occupational Diseases 

NEXJBOT'IC (Neo-Lat. neuroticum, from 
neurosis). A word partly synonymous with 
nervous, now commonly used to describe an in- 
dividual who suffers from nervous disease, such 
as neurasthenia or hysteria, or who is of pro- 
nounced nervous temperament. The term “neu- 
rotic” was formerly used in medicine to specify 
such a drug as tends to affect principally and 
specifically the brain centres that govern in- 
tellect, sensibility, and motor activity. Alcohol, 
ether, chloral, opium, potassium bromide, amyl 
nitrite, and strychnine are examples of drugs to 
which this name may be applied. 

NEUBTJPPIN, noi'rvp-j^n'. A town of the 
Province of Brandenburg, Prussia, on the small 
lake of Ruppin, connected with the Pflbe, 36 
miles northwest of Berlin (Map Prussia, E 2) 
It has a thirteenth-century church, a Gymnasium, 
and a seminary for teachers. Its industries are 
brewing, spinning, and the manufacture of linen 
and woolen cloths, staich, brushes, fire extin- 
guishers, lithographed work, machinery, and 
lumber There is also considerable trade in 
cattle and cereals Neuruppin became a town 
in 1256. Pop., 1900, 17,100, 1910, 18,720. 

NEUSALZ, noi-zalts'. A town in the Prov- 
ince of Silesia, Prussia, on the Oder, 75 miles 
northwest of Breslau ( Map • Prussia, F 3 ) . The 
principal manufactures are linen thread (em- 
ploying 2200 hands), cartons, machinery, lum- 
ber, cartridges, and enamel. It has iron mines 
and a shipbuilding trade Pop., 1900, 12,586, 
1910, 13,474 

NEU-SANDEC, noi-zan'dSts. A town of the 
Crownland of Galicia, Austria, on the Dunajec, 
about 45 miles southeast of Cracow (Map: Aus- 
tria, G 2). It has a Roman Catholic church of 
the fifteenth century, an Evangelical church of 
the seventeenth century, an old castle, a new 
town hall, a Gymnasium, a girls’ convent scliool, 
a Jesuit college, and a hospital. Tlie chief indus- 
trial establishments are the extensive railway 
shops Machinery and flour are produced, there 
are fisheries, and in the vicinity of the town 
petroleum wells. Pop., 1910, 25,404; (district) 
136,366, mostly Poles and Jews 

NEUSATZ, noi'zats (Hung. Ujvid^h). A 
royal fre<‘ town in the County of Bftes-Bodrog, 
Hungary, situated on the left bank of the Dan- 
ube, opposite the town of Peterwardein and at 
the mouth of the Franz- Josefs Canal, 163 miles 
south-southeast of Budapest (Map: Hungary, 
F 4 ) . It is a town of recent origin, having been 
practically rebuilt since its destruction in 1849. 
It is the seat of the Greek Oriental Bishop of 
Bftes and has a new cathedral, a higher Gymna- 
sium, an industrial and a commercial school. 
Its products include millstones, silk, conserves, 
and spirits, with good fruit, vegetables, and 
wines. The river trade is large. Neusatz is the 
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seat of the Matica Brpska, the chief literary and 
scientific organization of the Serbs in south 
Hungary. Pop., 1900, 29,296, 1910, 33,089, 
mostly Serbs and Magyars 

HEtJSE, nfis A river of North Carolina, ris- 
ing in Person Coupty in the northern part of the 
State and flowing southeast into the west end of 
Pamlico Sound (Map* North Carolina, F 3). It 
is about 300 miles long and navigable for light- 
draft steamers for about 70 mih\s from its 
mouth At Newborn, 34 miles from its mouth, 
it widens into n broad estuary The stream is 
from 1% to 6 miles wide and has a channel 
depth of more than 13 feet for 25 miles above 
its mouth, for the next 9 miles (to New hern) 
the channel deptli is 1 1 feet 

HEtTSIEDLER SEE, noi'z^d-ler za (Hung 
Ferto-Tava), A lake in northwest Hungary, 
so miles southeast of Vienna (Map Hungary, 
E 8) It is about 23 miles long, from 4 to 9 
miles wide, and covers an area of 126 square 
miles, but its surface is not permanent. On the 
east shore is tin* large swamp of Hansdg, but the 
land on the west sliore consists of vine-clad hills, 
with several thriving towns The winter is salty 
and unfit to drink Tlie lake has dried up on 
several occasions, notably in 1865, when farms 
were laid out in its bed, but in 1870 it filled up 
again, destroying all impiovements. It is now 
connected with the llabnitz River by a canal 
which, in case of a flood, drains oft* the surplus 
water. 

NEUSOHL, noi'z61 (Hung. Beszterczchanya) . 
The capital of the Province of Sohl, Hungary, at 
the confluence of the Gran and Bistritz. 75 miles 
north of Budapest (Map Austria-TIiiiigary, F 
2). It has a cathedral noted for its fine four- 
teenth-oenturv altar, other ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, and an old castle, now* used as bar- 
racks. There are manufactures of hardware, 
firearms, paper, cloth, matches, and spirits, 
and a silver foundry Four and a half miles to 
the north are the Herrengriind silver, iron, and 
copper mines Pop., 1910, about 12,000; (dis- 
trict) 33,268. 

NEXTSS, nois. A town in the Rhine Province, 
Prussia, near the Rhine, with which it is con- 
nected by a canal, 4 miles west of Dusstddorf 
(Map: Prussia, B 3) The Roman Catholic 
church of 8t Quinnus, a beautiful edifice of the 
transition from the round to the pointed style, 
was begun in 1200. I’lie late Gothic Rathaus is 
interesting for its collection of paintings by 
Janssen. Neuss produces a large amount of 
rape oil There are manufactures of paper, ma- 
chinery, ironware, screws, liats, soap, starch, oleo- 
margarine, chicory, chemicals, bricks, lumber, 
meal, cravats, leather, and woolens, there is a 
trade in grain, cattle, and coal Pop., 1900, 
28,484; 1910, 37,224. Tlie town is supposed to 
be the Novesium of the Romans. It came under 
the Archbishop of Cologne in 1074. In 1474 it 
suffered a long siege by Charles the Bold, and 
a century later was almost totally destroyed by 
Alexander of Parma 

NEX7SSER, noi'sPr, Kdmund von (1852- 
1912) An Austrian physician He was horn 
in Swozowiee, Galicia, studied medicine in Vi- 
enna (M.D, 1877), was admitted as lecturer to 
the medical faculty of tlid University at Vienna 
in 1888, and was appointed professor of medi- 
cine and director of the second medical clinic in 
1908; from this position he lesigned in 1912 
He made reports to the Austrian government 
on pellagra as observtKi in Friaul and Rumania 


and described in Jhe Pellagra in Oeaterreioh ^nd 
Rnmanien (1887), and is the author, among 
other writings, of Ausgewahlie Kapttel der klinv- 
schen Bymptomatologie (1904) and Chmoal 
Treatises on the Symptomatology and Diagnosis 
of Disorders of Respiration and Oiroulation, 
English translation by Andrew MacFarlane 
(New York, 1901-09) . He wrote for NothnagePs 
Spencllc Pathologic und Therapy, “Die Erkran- 
kungen der Nebennieien” (1897, English trans- 
lation, “Diseases of the Suprarenal Capsules,’’ 
in NofhnageVs Practical Diseases of the Liver, 
etc., 1903) 

NEUSTADT, noi'stat. A city in Upper Sile- 
sia, Prussia, on the river Prudnik, 20 miles 
southwest of Oppeln (Map; Prussia, G 3) It 
has two monasteries, a Gymnasium, and a 
school to teach the weaving of Persian rugs 
There are manufactures of woolen and linen fab- 
rics, damask, carpets, shoes, dyes, and yeast 
Pop, 1900, 20,139, 1910, 18,856. 

NTETJSTADT, Heinbicii von. See Heinbicij 
VON Nputhtadt 

NEUSTADT, Wieneb. A town of Austria 
Seo Wieneb-Neiistadt. 

NEUSTADT-ON-THE-HARDT, hart. A 
town in the Rhiiu'-Palatmate, Bavaria, situated 
in the Haidt Mountains, 14 miles west-northwest 
of Speyer ( Map Bavaria, D 4 ) . The abbey 
church (1356) contains many tombs of the 
Counts Palatine The eilueational institutions 
include a Gymnasium, a Realschule, a Latin 
school founded in 1579, and a vintner’s school 
Neustadt manufactures cloth, paper, tobacco, 
machinery, boilers, cement, starch, wire cloth, 
and furniture In the vicinity are extensive 
vineyards, from which a good grade of spark- 
ling wine is produced Pop, 1900, 17,800, 
1910, 19,288, chiefly Protestants. 

NEXJSTETTIN/ noi'sm-ten'. A town in the 
Province of Pomerania, Prussia, 80 miles south- 
west of Danzig ( Map • Prussia, G 2 ) . There are 
manufactures of machinery, ironware, dyes, 
soap, and matches, and trade in gram and cattle 
Pop., 1905, 10,785; 1910, 11,833, 

NEXJSTRELITZ, noi-stra'llts live capital 
of tlie Grand Duchy of Meeklenburg-8trelitz, 
Germany, 60 miles north by west of Berlin 
(Map Germany, E 2) It is laid out with re- 
markable regularity, its wide, straight streets 
radiating in eight directions from the market 
place, which is adorned witli a statue of the 
Grand Duke George The principal buildings 
are the grand ducal palace, situated in a beauti- 
ful park and containing a fine library of 130,000 
volumes and collections ot coins and antiquities, 
the theatre, the royal stables built in Byzantine 
style, and the Rathaus. There are also a Gym- 
nasium, a Realschule, and a fine hospital. The 
principal manufactures are machinery, stoves, 
woolens, lumber, cloth, vinegar, flour, conserves, 
and dairy products Neustrelitz was built 
in 1726 on the site of the old fortress of Lunkin 
Pop, 1900, 11,344, 1910, 11,993. 

HETJSTRIA, mis'trl-a (Lat. Francia ooct- 
dentalis, west France ) . The name given in the 
times of the Meiovingians to the western portion 
of the Frankish Emjiire, in contrast to Austra- 
sia (qv ) Later it was used for various terri- 
torial divisions; in the eleventh century and 
later it was often used as synonymous with Noi- 
mandy Consult Longnon, Atlas historiqiie de 
la France (Paris, 1889). See Franks, 

HEXXTITSCHBIN, noi'tit-shin. A town in 
the Crownland of Moravia, Austria, on the 
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Titsch, 70 miles northeast of Brtinn (Map. Aus- 
tria, F 2) It has a ilyzantine church and an 
old castle, a higher Realschule, and schools of 
agriculture, forestry, and textiles There are 
manufactures of tobacco, vehicles, organs, spir- 
its, hats, and cloth Pop, 1910, about 15,000; 
(district) 86,245, chiefly of (lerman descent. 
Near by is the sulphur bath of Sommerau. 

NEUTBAL AXIS (L at. neutralise from neu- 
ter, neuter, from ne-, n(d 4* uter, either) An 
imaginary line of a body which is subjected to a 
transverse strain and is so situated as to 
separate the forces of extension from those of 
compression If the ratio of the resistance to 
extension and compression were the same for all 
substances and depended mciely upon the form 
of the body, then in all bodies of the same shape 
the neutral axis would have a definite geometric 
position But this ratio has a sepaiate value 
for every substance. In a n'ctangular wooden 
beam supported at l>oth ends, the neutral axis 
passes longitudinally through the centre of the 
beam, while in cast iron, in which the resistance 
to compression is greater than that to exten- 
sion, it is a little above the centre, and in 
wrought iron, in which the contrary is the case, 
it IS a little below the centre 

NEUTBAL IDIOM. See Universal I.an- 

GUAGE. 

NEUTBAL'ITY. Neutrality is the situation 
of states which do not enter a war It is 
temporary assumed with respect to a specific 
war, by virtue of a voluntary act; perpetual 
when it is assumed in advance for all wars to 
come, by virtue of a formal obligation The 
conception of neutrality is of relatively recent 
origin and as yet is only imperfectly developed 

Temporary ' Neutrality. Tempoiary or oii- 
tional neutrality is as old as war itself, but 
the recognition of a right of neutrality and the 
determination of the rights and duties of neu- 
trals are recent A law of neutrality, amount- 
ing as it does to a limitation of belligerency, is 
only possible at a time in history when neutral 
nations become strong and numerous It was 
not till the eighteenth century (Vattel, 1758) 
that an attempt was made to present a com- 
plete theory of neutralitv undt'r that name 
Grotius in the sevent(*enth century suggested 
that neutrals should foim an opinion upon the 
justice or injustice of the hostilities, and then 
he bade them ‘‘do nothing which would further 
the cause of the one in the wrong, or hamper the 
movements of the one in the right ” However, 
in doubtful cases he demanded that neutrals 
should treat both parties equally. ( Dc Jure Belli 
ao Pads, book iii, chap xvii, 3, 7 ) According to 
Vattel, on the other hand, the neutral is not, on 
principle, to constitute himself a judge of the 
Justice or injustice of the cause of the w'ar. 
For the principle of unequal treatment of bel- 
ligerents in accordance with the justice or in- 
justice of the war is substituted the principle of 
impartiality, i.e , of equal treatment for both 
belligerent parties But there was an exception 
to that equality of treatment in cases where, by 
a treaty concluded before the war, the neutral 
had engaged to furnish assistance, either in 
subsidies or troops Regard for treaties thus 
limited the law of neutrality, which was the 
more imperfect in that it was not until some- 
what later that it found its basic principle 
This basic principle is respect for neutral 
sovereignty To make w^ar is an act of 
sovereignty, but the sovereignty of a state does 


not extend beyond the limits of its jurisdic- 
tion The neutral, therefore, cannot be obliged 
to allow the belligerent to commit an act of 
war within its territory Not only should a 
belligerent never enter neutral territory, despite 
the numerous territorial violations of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, nor even follow 
an enemy sliip into neutral waters, despite the 
contrary opinion of Bynkershoek {Quwstiones 
Juns Puhlict, book i, chap viii, 1737 ), but by the 
end of the eighteenth century it had been set- 
tled that the fitting out of privateers and the 
adjudication of prizes, acts of belligerent 
sovereignty, could not be effected within the 
jurisdiction of a neutral without violating vits 
sovereignty. The American Secretary of State, 
Jefferson, wrote to citizen Genet, Minister from 
France, that it is “the right of every nation to 
prohibit acta of sovereignty from being exercised 
by any other within its limits Furthermore, 
the raising of troops and the granting of mili- 
tary commissions were sovereign rights wdiich, 
as they pertained exclusively to the nation 
itself, could not Ik^ exercised within its terri- 
tory by a foreign po\\er without its consent. 
In June, 1794, the first Neutrality Act was 
passed, forbidding within the United States the 
acceptance and exercise of commissions, the en- 
listment of men, the fitting out and arming of 
vessels, and the setting on foot of military 
expeditions, in the service of any prince or 
state with which the government was at peace. 
(John Bassett Moore, Amencan Diplomacy, 
1005, pp 43-40.) In 1818 was passed the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, which, subsequently 
amended and developed, is still in force. It 
prohibits all citizens of the United States from 
serving in a war against a state with which the 
United States is at peace and forbids the 
equipping and arming, within the limits of 
American jurisdiction, of a vessel destined to be 
used as a cruiser in a war during which the 
United States remains neutral, or the increase 
or the armament of such a vessel in a port of 
the United States, or the organizing within the 
territory of the Republic or its waters of an 
expeditionary force directed against a country 
with which the United States is at peace. It is 
out of lespect for its own sovereignty that a 
neutral state places limitations on the activity 
of belligerents and thus makes war recede be- 
fore neutrality. 

The moment that a neutral is conscious of its 
right to prevent a belligerent from using its 
territory for battle, for the passage of troops 
that would surely lead to battle, for the arming 
of vessels and the adjudication of maritime 
prizes, it is equally conscious that it ought to 
abstain from all acts which, in favoring one of 
the belligerents, would give the other a motive 
to enter its territory in order to put a stop to 
such acts. Reason requires that a neutral, in 
order to keep ^ts sovereignty intact during the 
course of a war, shall refrain from taking part 
in the operations of that war. Accordingly a 
neutral is not permitted to give or sell arras 
or munitions drawn from the arsenals of the 
state or government manufactures, or condemned 
ships of the fleet, still loss subsidies from the 
public funds; but it is not contrary to the ob- 
ligations of neutrality for a state to permit its 
citizens, in the free exercise of industry and 
commerce, to manufacture for and sell to bel- 
ligerents arms, munitions, and detached parts 
of vessels Neutrality is the duty of the state; 
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it is not the duty of the individual citizen. 
This distinction is clearly laid down in Con- 
ventions V and XIII of The Hague Conference 
of 1907 : A neutral Power must not allow’ bel- 
ligerents “to move troops or convoys of either 
munitions of war or supplies across” its “terri- 
tory.” Likewise a neutral Power must not 
allow belligerents to form corps of combatants, 
or recruiting agencies to be opened to assist the 
belligerents (Convention V, Arts. II, IV, V), or 
to establish a prize court on its territory or on 
a vessel m its waters, or to use its ports and 
waters as a base of naval operations against its 
adversaries, or to erect wireless telegraph sta- 
tions or any apparatus for the purpose of com- 
municating with the belligerent forces on land 
or sea, or to supply, m any manner, dirtH'tly or 
indirectly, warships, ammunition, or war ma- 
terial (Convention XIII, Arts. IV, V, VI 
But, according to Article VII of Conventions V 
and XIII (same text for both Conventions), 
“A neutral Powder is not bound to prevent the 
export or transit, for the use of cither belligei- 
ent, of arms, munitions of war, or, in general, 
of anything which could be of use to an army or 
fleet.” The principle, thus established, of the 
freedom of neutral commerce in military sup- 
plies in time of war, is, how^wer, subject to one 
exception, viz., warships, the tKjuipping, arming, 
and departure of which for the immediate pur- 
pose of cruising on the high seas for war or 
capture, must be prevented by neutral Powders 
by every means at their disposal Such a mili- 
tary unit organized on neutral territory would 
transform that territory into a base of military 
operations, in disregard of the principle of ter- 
ritorial inviolability of a neutral state above 
set forth. The rule governing cases of this 
kind arose out of the controversy with Great 
Britain over the cases of the Alabama and other 
Confederate cruisers equipped in England dur- 
ing the American Civil War, and was embodied 
in the Treaty of Washington of May 8, 1871, 
and reproduced in Article VI 11, Convention 
XIII, of Oct. 18, 1907, at The Hague It seems 
obvious that this rule, framed to cover the case 
of complete naval units, designed for cruising 
immediately after leaving neutral waters, could 
not have any application to detached parts of 
submarines or even, according to the decision 
of the American Department of States March, 
1916, to hydro-aeroplanes. 

After being based for upwards of 100 years 
upon the respect for sovereign territory, the 
legal aspect of neutrality tends, since the close 
of the nineteenth century, to find its basis else- 
where. This new viewpoint is that, war being 
contrary to international order, to the common 
interests of the peoples, which are becoming 
more and more unified, and to the general good 
of humanity, which will not permit that any- 
wdiere on the globe men shall be inscnsibh' to 
the sufferings of others, it is th(\ right and duty 
of states not involved in an international eon- 
tioversy to use their eflforts to prevent the out- 
break of war; then, if hostilities commence, to 
multiply their efforts to restrict the war zone 
as much as possible and to hasten the end of 
the struggle. By virtue of this new concep- 
tion, embodied in The Hague Conventions of 
1899 and 1907, For the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, Article 3, “Powers, 
strangers to the dispute, have the right to offer 
good offices or mediation even during the course 
of hostilities.” “The exercise of this right can 


never be regarded by either of the parties in 
dispute as an unfriendly act.” But further, by 
Airtue of the same idea it is not the duty of 
neutral states to circumscribe the area of war 
and lessen the force of hostilities by preventing 
their citizens from carrying on commerce in 
arms and munitions of war or from loaning money 
to belligerents, and by preventing the coaling 
and repairing of belligerent warships, even when 
closing, except on internment, the ports of 
neutrals to such vessels The progress of the 
pacific idea gives more and more force to the 
principle that neutral states ought, not only by 
abstention but also by action, to deprive bel- 
ligerents of any kind of assistance, direct or 
indirect, within the limits of their jurisdiction. 
In Conventions V and XIII of Oct. 18, 1907, at 
The Hague, the solution of these diverse ques- 
tions has Wn left in a systematic manner to 
the discretion of the neutral state To each in- 
dividual state, out of the fullness of its sover- 
eignty, it leaves the right to say whether it 
will prohibit the exportation or transportation 
to belligerents of arms and munitions of war; 
whether it will prohibit or restrain the use by 
belligerents of telegraph or telephone cables or 
wireless apparatus, whether belonging to com- 
panies or to individuals, whether a belligerent 
w'ar vessel may stay in its ports more than 24 
hours (Convention XIII of 1907, Art. XII), 
excepting in the case of a storm at sea; and 
each state may fix the maximum number of 
warships belonging to a belligerent which may 
be in one of the ports or roadsteads simulta- 
neously. (Art. XV ) Finally, each state may 
allow warships to coal in its ports or waters, 
either directly or through dealers, in a quantity 
even more than sufiicient to reach the nearest 
port in their own country. (Convention XIII 
of 1907, Art XIX ) But if it does not pro- 
hibit the exportation of arms and munitions 
at the opening of hostilities, the neutral state 
cannot change the rule in the course of the 
struggle, “except in a case where experience has 
shown the necessity for such change for the 
protection of the rights of that Power ” 
Further, if at the beginning of hostilities, and 
subject to the preceding exception, the neutral 
state has not passed legislation upon the length 
of stay, the number and restocking of liel- 
ligerent vessels in neutral waters, (invention 
XIII of 1907 has supplied a course to be fol- 
low’cd In the absence of special provision to 
the contrary in the legislation of a neutral 
Power, belligerent warships are not permitted 
to remain in the ports, roadsteads, or territorial 
waters of the said Power for more than 24 
hours, except in the cases covered by the 
present conventions. (Art. XII ) In the ab- 
sent* of sfiecial provisions to the contrary in 
the legislation of a neutral Powder, the maxi- 
mum number of warships belonging to a bel- 
ligeient which may be in one of the ports or 
roadsteads of that Power simultaneously shall 
be three On principle, belligerent warships 
may ship only sufficient fuel to enable them to 
reach the nearest port in their own country, but 
they may fill up their bunkers built to carry 
fuel when in neutral countries which have 
adopted this method of determining the amount 
of fuel to be supplied. 

In the determination of the rights and duties 
of neutrals it is impossible not to reckon with 
the difficulties for neutrals which arise from ob- 
ligations too numerous and too strict. It would 
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be imprudent to lay down such rules as a neu- 
tral could not make a belligerent respect. Not 
only should the duty of a neutral be limited in 
p«*inciple to abstention from all direct aid, or 
the prohibition of every act which would trans- 
form its territory into a base of operations, but, 
apart from the matter of direct aid, a neutral 
state can only be expected to use “due dili- 
gence,** in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty of Washington of May 8, 1871, in the 
affair of the Alabama claims, or, in accordance 
with the interpretation by Articles XVIII and 
XXV of Convention XIII of The Hague of Oct. 
18, 1907, to exercise such surveillance as the 
means at its disposal permit. After having 
used all its efforts, even to a display of force, 
to prevent the violation of its neutrality, the 
neutral should do all in its power, once this 
violation has been committed, to put an end to 
its effects. When a ship has been captured in 
the territorial waters of a neutral Power, this 
Power must employ, if the prize is still within 
its jurisdiction, the means at its disposal to 
release tlie prize with its officers and crew and 
to intern the prize crew. 

If the prize is not within the j'urisdiction of 
the neutrnl Power, the captor government, on 
the demand of that Power, must liberate the 
prize with its officers and crew {(^invention 
XllI of 1907, Alt III ) Finally, neutrals have 
the incontestable right to refuse the access of 
their poits and wateis to warships which would 
violate their neutrality (Convention XIII of 
1907, Art. IX ) More than that, m the event 
of an embargo on arms or the refusal of hos- 
pitality to belligerent warships, the neutral 
state assumes an authority over the Poweis at 
war, which permits it to demand of them re- 
spect for its commeice in the measure which 
the legitimate necessities of war permit 

The belligerent whose war halts or menaces 
commerce profits by its command of the sea in 
so far as it succeeds in paralyzing rival traffic 
As much for defending its commerce against the 
rivalry of neutrals as for preventing the enemy 
from sustaining or developing its economic 
forces, the belligerent has but one aim — to pro- 
hibit a neutral from all commerce with its ad- 
versary. "Hie neutral resists The greater it 
grows the stronger becomes its resistance and 
the more its commeicial libeity extends After 
having in the fouiteenth century prohibited all 
neutral commerce with the enemy, belligerent.s 
now limit themselves to prohibiting trade in cer- 
tain articles to some point of tlie enemy’s coast 
or, on the other hand, to limiting the trade in 
all articles to a destination at certain desig- 
nated points of the liostile coast In the first 
instance the prohibition of commerce results in 
the listing of certain articles, called contraband 
of war, as forbidden to commerce In the sec- 
ond case the urohibition results in the employ- 
ment of naval force to cut off all trade with 
certain enemy ports. A belligerent may arbi- 
trarily increase the list of articles in the cata- 
logue of contraband of war and may announce 
a blockade without assembling a naval force 
sufficient to make it effective Such a multipli- 
cation of lists of contraband and such fictitious, 
or “paper,** blockades quickly draw protests 
from neutrals. These latter strive for two re- 
forms — the limitation of contraband to articles 
immediately in demand for hostile purposes and 
the limitation of blockades to such as actually 
bring to bear a force sufficient to assure respect 


for them. The rules governing blockades and 
contraband of war are the result of a compro- 
mise between the interest of the belligerent, 
wffiich is to cut off neutral commerce, and the 
interest of the neutral, which is to continue it. 
To impose on neutrals the renunciation of all 
commerce with blockaded ports, the belligerent 
on his part must maintain a naval force suffi- 
cient to make it impossible for the neutral to 
engage in commerce with the blockaded ports 
without grave danger of culture; in other 
words, the blockade must be effective. To make 
neutrals renounce dealings with the whole hos- 
tile coast, the belligerent should ^jive them •the 
liberty of trading in certain articles designed 
for the non combatant population, and even of 
certain other articles that could neither directly 
nor indirectly serve military purposes, and this 
without regard to their final destination. 
Briefly, then, the belligerent guarantees the 
prohibition of neutral commerce in absolute 
contraband (arms, munitions), as distinguished 
from relative or conditional contraband (food- 
stuffs, coal), the transport of which is pro- 
hibited only when destined for a military or 
naval base, for the contractor of an enemy 
state, or, more generally, for any branch of the 
administration of that state. The progress of 
the law of neutrality tends to limit the power 
of blockade by the substitution of real effective- 
ness for fictitious effectiveness, and to limit 
contraband by the curtailment of lists of con- 
ditional as well as of absolute contraband. At 
the same time, neutral commerce tends to re- 
move neutral merchandise from the status of 
enemy private property under an enemy flag, 
by proclaiming neutral private property under 
an enemy flag to be exempt from seizure, and 
to favor neutral navigation by the adoption of 
the principle that the neutral flag covers enemy 
merchandise Three great intt?rnational acts 
mark in the cbmmercial field the increasing 
recognition of neutral rights. By the Declara- 
tion of St Petersburg, Feb 26, 1780, inspired 
by the French Minister to Catharine of Russia, 
Vergennes, and directed by the northern courts 
against the maritime tyranny of Great Britain, 
contraband of war was reduced to arms and 
munitions, enemy private property was unseiz- 
able under a neutral flag, although neutral 
private property was seizable under an enemy 
flag, blockades were to be constituted by ships 
constantly on guard and reasonably close at 
hand In virtue of the Declaration of Paris, 
April 16, 1850, the English rule that neutral 
private property is unseizable under a hostile 
flag is combined with the French rule that 
enemy private property is unseizable under a 
neutral flag; blockades had to be effective, i.e., 
of a kind that involved evident danger of entry 
and departure; but, unlike the provisions of the 
Declaration of 1780, which emanated from neu- 
trals, those of 1856, which followed the Cfimean 
War, emanated from belligerents These latter 
reserved the right, in not defining contraband, 
of withdrawing the concession that had just 
been made to neutrals by Great Britain in ceas- 
ing to seize private enemy property under a 
neutral flag, France agreeing to refrain from 
seizing neutral private property under an enemy 
flag. The progress of the law of neutrality de- 
manded imperiously the precise determination 
of what articles constituted contraband In the 
light of the experience of the Russo- J^anese 
War, that necessity was, after a vain effort to 
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suppress contraband, satisfied under English ini- 
tiative, by the Declaration of London, Feb. 28, 
1909. By virtue of this declaration, signed by 
the Great Powers and by Spain and Holland, 
but not yet ratified and hence without force 
in the Great War which began in 1914, blockades 
had to be effective; absolute contraband of war 
became limited to arms, munitions, and objects 
of immediate use in war; objects which could 
serve peace as well as war (foodstufia, com- 
bustibles, etc.), constitute together with abso- 
lute contraband a relative contraband whose 
transportation is not forbidden unless they are 
destined to combatants, finally, certain articles 
such as cotton are declared as never to figure 
on contraband lists, whether relative or ab- 
solute. 

The doctrine of continuous voyage which per- 
mits delaying merchandise, when merchandise 
has a destination from an unprohibited port to 
an ulterior destination at a prohibited port 
(blockaded or neutral), is not to apply in 
future in the case of blockades, and, maintained 
in the case of absolute contraband, does not ex- 
tend to relative contraband unless the neutral 
port affords access by sea to a state (eg., 
Abyssinia or the Transvaal) devoid of sea- 
coast. 

The destruction of neutral prizes admitted by 
France but repudiated by England and the 
United States was accepted as permissible only 
in cases of proved necessity The convoy of neu- 
tral merchant ships by warships of their own na- 
tionality protects them from the right of visit 
and search by enemy cruisers Like the jirior 
Declaration of Pans of 1860, the Declaration of 
London is indivisible, i.e , is not open to accept- 
ance in one part and rejection in anothei Not 
originally signed by Spain and Mexico, who were 
to repair that omission in 1907, the Declaration 
of Pans was never signed by the United States, 
which was unable to accept its essential prin- 
ciple, the abolition of privateering, unless 
enemy private property should be declared un- 
seizable under an enemy flag But the prin- 
ciples of this declaration have been constantly 
followed, in what concerns blockade and the 
unseizability of enemy private property under a 
neutral flag, by the United States, which sees in 
these rules customary principles of positive 
international law 

Perpetual Neutrality. A state perpetually 
neutral renounces the right of making war and, 
in consequence, the right of contracting alli- 
ances, even purely defensive, because these 
would lead to war through the duty of sustain- 
ing an ally, or, if the ally did not demand aid, 
would place such neutral state in a situation of 
political dependence which would put it in 
danger of annexation. While a state perpetu- 
ally neutral loses with the right of offensive 
war the right of annexing territory by force, it 
acquires, as regards other states, the right of 
never having to submit to war or annexation. 
Meanwhile such a state has the right, and may 
be under an obligation, to defend its neutrality 
if attacked. 

Perpetual neutrality made its first entry into 
history in 1815 by the neutralization of Switzer- 
land; it developed in 1831' by the neutralization 
of Belgium; then, m 1867, of Luxemburg; and 
finally, in 1885, of the Congo Free State. While 
the neutrality of Switzerland was in accordance 
withj the historic aspirations of the Swiss people, 
thut of Belgium in 1831 was rather in the in- 


terest of Europe and its desire to oppose « 
barrier to the French longing for expansion and 
conquest, than in accordance with the will of 
Belgium ; Belgium detached from the great 
Kingdom of the Netherlands seemed to Europe 
too frail a barrier ; it w^as necessary to 
strengthen it Against her inclination she sub- 
mitted to an enforced and permanent neutrality 
as the price of her independence. By the Treaty 
of London, March 11, 1867, Luxemburg was 
in like manner neutralized These three in- 
stances of permanent neutiality, differing in 
historical origin, could not have exactly the 
same juridical status Belgium was prevented, 
in 1842, by the opposition of Great Britain from 
concluding a customs union with France, for a 
customs union, usually only a preliminary to 
a political union, seems incompatible with neu- 
trality. On the other hand, in 1867, Luxem- 
buig remained in the German customs union 
(the Zollvereiu). Belgium, like Switzerland, 
could have arms and fortresses , Luxemburg 
could have neither. Prussia, which kept a gar- 
rison tlierc in the name of the North German 
Confederation, had to withdraw her soldiers, 
and the fortifications of the capital had, by 
virtue of the treaty, to be demolished. 

ITiese tliree neutralities, imposed iii the in- 
terest of those neutialized, but still more in the 
interest of European peace and equilibrium, 
spiang from conventions to which tliey owe 
their stiictly obligatory character. The neu- 
tralization of the Congo Free State was other- 
wise accomplished — imdiT the authority given 
by the Act of Berlin of Feb 26, 1885, to the 
Conventional Powers of the Ckmgo Basin, which 
permitted the (bngo Fret' State to place itself 
under a regime of neutiality While the neu- 
trality of Switzerland, of Belgium, and of 
Luxembuig is an obligatory neutrality, from 
which the neutralized state cannot free itself 
without the consent of the signatories of the 
neutrality treaty, the neutrality of the Congo 
is a facultative neutrality, springing from a 
unilateral declaration of its King, wducli could 
at the present hour be wiilidiawn, had not Bel- 
gium been substituted, in 1908, for Leopold II 
m the sovereignty of the Congo Free vState; for 
Belgium as a pcTpetually neutral state could 
not retract the declaration of neutrality of a 
Belgium colony The neutrality of the Congo, 
being thus, owing to its different origins, a 
facultative neutrality, is not, like that of the 
other states just mentioned, a guaranteed neu- 
trality. 

Convention V of The Hague Conference of 
1907, in fixing the rights and duties of tem- 
porary neutrality, determined also the juridical 
content of perpetual neutrality. The inviola- 
bility of neutral territory does not permit bel- 
ligerents to send troops or convoys of munitions 
of war through the territory of a neutral state. 
And, in virtue of the same convention (Art. X)> 
‘The fact of a neutral Poww resisting, even by 
force, attempts to violate its neutrality cannot 
be regarded as a hostile act ” Cf. “Neutrality 
of Belgium,” in North American Remew (New 
York, ])ecember, 1914), and E. Waxweiler, La 
Belgique neutre et loyal (Lausanne, 1915). 

Respect for the Law of Neutrals. Respect 
for the law of neutrality can be assured in but 
two ways: for temporary neutrality, through 
the joint action of neutral Powers leagued for 
the defense of their rights; and, for permanent 
neutrality, through increasing the number of 
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^arantees of neutrality. Can a neutral pro- 
test against the lapse of another neutral from 
the law of neutrality? France m 18(U, on the 
occurrence of the Trent affair between the 
United States and Great Britain, believed it her 
duty to address to the United States friendly 
representations with regard to maintaining 
“certain principles essential to the security of 
neutrals ” That example miglit have been re- 
membered, under certain circumstances of some 
50 years later, with a view to showing that 
neutrals have the right, and perhaps the duty, 
of recalling belligerents to a respect for the 
laws of neutrality However, the experience of 
the Great War would seem to show tluit truly 
to assure respect for European neutialities, 
such neutralities must have guarantees extend- 
ing from Europe even to America. Without 
such a world-wide guarantee perpetual neu- 
trality 18 doomed See Blockade, Contraband 
OF War, Declaraiion of Paris, Interna- 
tional Law; London, Declaration of 
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for International Peace (Washington, 191.3), 
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KTEITTBALITY, Armed. See Armed Neii- 

TRAI.ITY. 

NEUTBALIZATION. See Neutralitt. 

NEUTRAL NATION. An Iroquoian tribe 
formerly holding the territory along the north 


shore of Lake Erie in the Province of Ontario, 
and extending eastward as far as the Genesee 
River m New York. Their proper name is un- 
known 41iey \vei(* known to the Huron (See 
Wyandot) as Aiiwendaron, implying a people 
speaking a language slightly different (from 
Tluron), and to the Seneca as Oagumge-ono. 
The French called tliem the Neutral Nation on 
account of tlieir taking a neutral stand during 
the long wais between the Iroquois and the 
Huron Tliis did not save them, liowever, for 
on the final conquest and dispersion of the 
Huron people tlie Iioquois invaded the Neutral 
country, with the result that m 1651 the tribe 
was utterly destroyed, the remnant being in- 
corporated with the conquerors or dispersed in 
small paities among the Western or Southern 
tribes The final battle occurred at a fortified 
Neutral town about 6 miles south of the present 
Buffalo Sei' Ihoquoian Stock 

NEUTRALS. See Netttualtty. 

NEUVILLE, n^VAP, Alphonse de (1836-85). 
A French military painter and illustrator. He 
w,as horn at Saint-Omer ( Pas-de-Calais) , May 
.31, 1836, and died in Pans, May 20, 1885. His 
father, who was wealthy, wished his son to 
study law in pnqiaration for an official position, 
hut tlu" boy, after attending tlie naval school 
at Loiient, and studying law for thiee years, 
determin(‘d to become a militaiv painter He 
went to Pans and took a studio of his own, 
studying a short time with Picot, hut was more 
influenced by the art of Horace Yernet, Charlet, 
and Raffet His fust exhil)it(‘d picture, “Bat- 
terie Gervais, Malakov" (1858), an episode 
from tlie Crimean War, achieved some success. 
Not being equally successful with later works, 
as a means of livelihood Do Neuville designed a 
large' number of illustrations for periodicals and 
books, including Guizot Histoire de France 
and Claretie’s Ihstoirc du drapeau His great 
success came after the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71, in which he served as an officer of 
engineers He became the most popular pamti'r 
of that w'ar, his pictures being greeted with 
great applause Fiom a purely artistic point 
of view' they are open to eriticism. His colors 
are sometimes dull and ill chosen, indeed, his 
drawings in black and white are more uniformly 
good than his paintings He excels in portray- 
ing vividly and vigoioiisly an intensely dramatic 
incident, and depicts sohliers in the thick of the 
fight with an aceuraev and a sentiment that 
make the pictures national in spirit As a 
draftsman, he is best knowm by liis “Types of 
French Soldiers,” published by Goupil & Co. 

His early paintings include’ “Capture of 
Naples by GarihaldT’ (IHOO), “Chaiisseurs of 
the Guard" (ISbl), and “Attack m the Streets 
at Magenta” (1864), all in the Saint-Omer Mu- 
seum* “Chasseurs (Tossing the Tchernaia” 
(1868), Lille IMiiseum Among his later and 
more famous pictures, many of which are in the 
United States, are “Bivouac before Le Bourget” 
(1872), Diion Museum; “The Last Cartridge” 
(1873), “The Cemetery of St. Pnvat” (1880, 
Luxembourg), “Le Bourget” (1879) and “The 
Drummer,” both in the Metropolitan IMusi'um, 
New' York; “The Adieu,” bought by John Jacob 
Astor, New York; “Attack at Dawm.” “In the 
Trenches,” and “Information,” all tliree in the 
Walters Gallery, Baltimore; “The Destruction 
of the Telegrapii Line” (1884), David C. Lyall, 
New York Tn 1881 De Neuville, in company 
with Detaille (q.v.), painted the celebrated cir- 
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cular panorama, “The Battle of Champi^y,’* 
which was followed by that of “Rezonville.” 
Consult De Lostalot, in Gazette des Beaux-ArtSf 
vol. xxxii (Pans, 1885). 

NEXJVILLE, Jean Guillaume, Baron Hyde 
DE (1776-1857). A French statesman, born at 
La Charit^-sur-Loire. He displayed great loy- 
alty to Louis XVI and Mane Antoinette, was 
one of the most active agents in the “emigration” 
from France, took part in the Royalist uprising 
of 1796, and after the 18th Brumaire attempted 
to persuade Bonaparte to recall the Bourbons. 
Being accused of having taken a part in the 
plot of the “infernal machine,” he fled to Switz- 
erland, and later went to the United States. 
Upon the restoration of the Bourbons, he re- 
turned to France, was Minister to the United 
States from 1816 to 1821, and was then Minister 
to Portugal He was a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies from 1822 to 1830, and held the 
portfolio of the Marine in the ministry of 
Martignac. After the revolution of July, 1830, 
he withdrew into private life. His M^moires et 
souvenirs were published in 1888. 

NEUWIED, noFv^t. A town in the Rhine 
Province, Prussia, on the right bank of the 
Rhine, 7 miles northwest of Coblenz (Map* 
Prussia, B 3). The castle, residence of tlie 
Prince of Wied, stands in a beautiful park and 
has collections of Roman antiquities Educa- 
tional institutions include a Gymnasium and 
two seminaries for teachers. Sheet tin and iron 
are the main products, but bridge material, 
enamel, buttons, brushes, wool and cotton 
goods, soap, tobacco, staich, and chicory are 
also manufactured. Pop., 1900, 11,003, 1910, 
19,104. Neuwied was founded in 1662 by the 
Prince of Wied, as a refuge for religious exiles, 
and many religious denominations are repre- 
sented. 

NEVA, ne'vfi, Russ pron, ny^-vd'. The outlet 
of Lake Ladoga (qv. ) in northwest Russia It 
leaves the la&* at its soutliwest end and flows 
westward for 45 miles, emptying through several 
mouths into the Gulf of Finland The city of 
St. Petersburg is built on the islands of its 
delta, 9 miles from its mouth. It is the last 
link in the great waterway which through the 
Volga River and the Ladoga Canal system con- 
nects the Caspian Sea with the Baltic Though 
the volume of water flowing through the Neva 
IS very great, and the river is in places more 
than half a mile wide, sand banks prevent a 
passage, and its navigation has been made 
possible only by extensive engineering works, 
and an artificial channel, running through the 
shallow Bay of Neva, connects its mouth with 
the harbor of Kronstadt. During continued 
west winds the waters of the bay are piled up in 
the delta of the river, causing destructive 
inundations. 

NEVADA, n^-vii'dd (Sp., signifying 'snow 
clad’ or 'snowy land’ and referring to the snow- 
(“overed mountains along the western border of 
the State) One of the Pacific coast group of 
the United States, popularly known as the 
Sagebrush State. It is separated from Oregon 
and Idaho on the north by the 42nd parallel of 
north latitude; from Utah and Arizona on the 
east by the 37th meridian west of Washington 
(long. 114® 1' 34" W. ) and the Colorado River; 
and from California on the west and southwest 
by a line from the intersection of the 35th 
parallel and the Colorado River to the inter- 
section of the 39th parallel and the 120th 


meridian west of Greenwich, and continuing 
along this meridian to the 42nd parallel. Ne- 
vada ranks sixth in area among the States of 
the Union and has an extreme length from north 
to south of 483 miles and an extreme breadth of 
320 miles. Its area is 110,690 square miles, of 
which 869 square miles consist of water. 

Topography. Nevada lies almost wholly 
within the Great Basin, a large area of interior 
drainage chiefly included between the Sierra 
Nevada and the Wasatch Mountains. In Ne- 
vada numerous mountain ranges from 7000 to 
10,000 feet in height and up to 100 miles in 
length divide the State into a series of elongated 
parallel vallevs running north and south. Tlie 
valleys are filled to a depth of several hundred 
feet with the detritus washed from the moun- 
tains, and their level floors are from 4000 to 
6000 feet above sea level. Most of the valleys 
are separated from each other by low divides, 
and with the exception of the Humboldt valley 
the State is divided into a large number of 
isolated basins by the mountain ranges. About 
half of the total area is included in the more 
level land of the valleys. The highest point in 
Nevada is Mount Wheeler (elevation 13,058 
feet), near the centre of the eastern boundary, 
while the lowest point is in the Canon of the 
Colorado, in the extreme southern point of the 
State, with an elevation of less than 700 feet 

Hydrography. Since the surface of Nevada 
is a series of basins surrounded by mountains 
and low divides, a very small part of it drains 
to the ocean. A few of the tributaries of the 
Snake River rise m tlie extreme northeastern 
corner and finally reach the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, and a portion of 
the extreme southern part drains into the 
Colorado River. Over the greater part of Ne- 
vada the streams flow only during the wet sea- 
son, and their waters eitlier arc lost in the 
alluvium of the valleys or evaporate from the 
transient lakes formed on the level floors, leav- 
ing in the dry season hardeni'd mud flats the 
lower portion of which is friHjuently covered 
with a dazzling white coating of salts. In the 
northern half of Nevada the slow melting of 
the snow on the mountains maintains more per- 
manent streams. The Humboldt Rivei is the 
largest of these and flows from east to west 
across the State into the Humboldt and Carson 
sinks, where* the water evaporates Several 
rivers rise in the Sierra Nevadas and flow into 
lakes and sinks in the west-central part The 
chief of these are the Walker River, flowing 
into Walker Lake; the Carson River, flowing 
into the Carson Sink; and the Truckee River, 
flowing into Pyramid and Winnemucca lakes. 
Pyramid Lake is the largest bodv of water in 
Nevada and has a length of 31 miles, a breadth 
of 7 to 11 miles, and a depth of 380 feet. As 
none of the lakes have outlets, the water is 
brackish, containing about one-tenth as much 
salt as the ocean. 

Climate. The dominant features of the cli- 
mate are the low relative humidity and the 
large daily range in temperature. The rapid 
radiation, due to the dry air, cloudless skies, 
and high altitude, makes the nights cool even 
after the hottest summer days, and during the 
winter the temperature usually rises above 
freezing, even though it was below zero during 
the night. The average annual temperature is 
49 6®, with a difference of six degrees between 
the northern and southern parts. About one 
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day in nine has a precipitation of .01 of an inch 
or more, and the rainfall is chiefly during the 
winter months. The average annual rainfall 
is 10 inches and is greatest on the mountains. 
Stations having different elevations may show 
a great difference in rainfall, even though a 
distance of but a few miles separates them. 
The dry, invigorating air and abundant sun- 
shine make the climate of Nevada very pleasant 
and healthful. 

Geology. East of a central north-and-south 
line the mountains are chiefly composed of 
Paleozoic sediments, while west of the line rocks 
of Mesozoic age are predominant. Tliroughout 
the State the lower elevations are remnants of 
volcanic flows of rhyolite, andesite, and basalts, 
together with lake sediments of Tertiary age 
The valleys are deeply filled with detritus 
washed in from the surrounding mountains dur- 
ing the late Tertiary and Quaternary Two 
periods of mountain building are recognized — 
the one at the close of the Mesozoic, which was 
accompanied by the intrusion of granites and 
diorites and which folded the rocks of pre- 
Cretaceous age; and the other winch gave us 
the present mountains through the faulting of 
the crust into great tilted blocks at the close* of 
the Tertiary. The ore deposits wore formed at 
the time of the intrusion of the gianites at the 
close of the Mesgzoic and during the period of 
volcanic flows in the early Tertiary. 

Mining. Though Nevada is essentially a 
metal-producing State, its importance as such 
is relatively smaller than during the days of 
the Comstock Lode (qv) This lode was de- 
veloped in 1860, proving immensely rich in gold 
and silver. Between this year and 1890 its 
total production was $340,000,000, the year of 
the greatest output being 1877, when the pro- 
duction was valued at $.38,000,000 Aftei 1890 
the output declined, tin* lode becoming appar- 
ently exhausted This affected the industry, 
which decreased in importance until the remark- 
able discoveries, in 1906 and the years follow- 
ing, at Tonopah, Goldfield, and other places, 
when the State again became one of the leaders 
in the production of gold, silver, and copper. 
Copper, the most valuable product of the mines, 
did not assume importance until 1908, although 
it had been produced since 1873 Nevada, in 
1913, ranked fifth among the States in the pro- 
duction of this metal. In that year the copper 
produced amounted to 90,693,751 pounds, valued 
at $14,057,531 

Nevada ranked in 1914 first among the States 
in the production of silver and fourth in that of 
gold. The production of silver in 1913 amounted 
to 16,090,088 fine ounces, valued at $9,718,410 
In 1914 the value of the product was $9,457,100. 
In 1913 there were produced 570,589 fine 
ounces of gold, valued at $11,795,130 In 1914 
the gold product was $11,977,400. Lead and 
zinc are the only other metals produced in con- 
siderable quantities. The lead produced in 1913 
amounted to 8172 short tons, and was valued 
at $719,137. The production of zinc was 7210 
short tons, valued at $807,502. In addition to 
the metals mentioned, other minerals produced 
are clay products, lignite coal, occasional gems, 
graphite, gypsum, infusorial earth, iron ore, 
lime, mineral waters, quicksilver, salt, sand, 
gravel, stone, sulphur, and tungsten. The total 

reduction of minerals in 1913 was valued at 

37,842,084 

Agriculture. Of a total land area of ap- 


proximately 70,285,440 acres, there were, in 
1910, 2,714,757 acres, or 3.9 per cent, in farms, 
and m several counties in the southeast this 
percentage was less than one. The improved 
land in farms amounted to 752,117 acres. The 
average size per farm in 1910 was 1009 acres. 
The total value of property, including land, 
buildings, implements and machinery, domestic 
animals, poultry, and bees, was $60,399,365 
One of the unusual characteristics of Nevada 
is the great area of and land utilized, if at all, 
for grazing purposes only, upon which there are 
some very large farms or randies, from 50,000 
to 100,000 acres in extent 

Of the total number of farms in 1910, 2350 
were operated by owners and managers and 333 
by tenants. The foreign-born white farmers, in 
1910, numbenHl 867, and the negro and other 
nonwbites 161 Of nonwhites, 148 were Indians, 
the rest Chinesi* and negroes 

The following table gives the acreage, produc- 
tion, and value of important crops as estimated 
for 1914 by the United States Department of 
Agii culture 


CROPS 

Acroaffe 

Prod m bus 

Value 

Wheat 

45,000 

1,322,000 

$1,206,000 

Oats 

13,000 

676,000 

372,000 

Bariev 

13,000 

611,000 

397,000 

Potatoes 

12.000 

1,560,000 

1,092.000 

Hay 

247,000 

*803,000 

6,665,000 


* Tons 


Hay and forage is by far the leading crop, 
and in 1909 bad an acreage of 350,538 Tlie 
production w^as 521,918 tons, valued at $4,- 
185,071 Potatoes, the next important crop, 
had an acreage of 4864 in that year, and a pro- 
duction of 766,826 bushels, valued at $396,652 
There w^ere produced in that year 396,075 
bushels of wheat, valued at $396,285. The 
acreage was 14,260 In that year there were 
also harvested 412,149 bushels of barley and 
334,973 bushels of oats The production of bar- 
ley was valued at $310,394, that of oats at 
$191,968, and the acreage devoted to each was 
12,200 and 7853 respectively 

Tlie total value of crops in 1909 was $5,924,000 
and their combined acreage 392,387 The total 
acreage of potatoes and other vegetables was 
6882 and their value $661,803 Excluding po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, and yams, the acreage 
of vi'getables was 1952 and their value $264,000. 
The production of orchard fruits in 1909 
amounted to 86,576 bushels, valued at $82,695, 
of which apples composed 74,449 bushels, valued 
at $66,097 The moat important of the small 
fruits were raspberries, loganberries, gooseber- 
ries, and btrawberries. 

Live Stock and Dairy Products. Grazing 
18 the most important of the agricultural in- 
dustries. The domestic animals on the farms in 
1910 were valued at $19,071,809. On Jan 1, 
1915, the estimated number of cattle other than 
milch cows was 450,000, valued at $18,315,000, 
milch cows numbered 24,000, with a value of 
$1,860,000; horses, 78,000, valued at $5,382,000; 
mules, 3000, valued at $237,000; sheep, 1,- 
532,000, valued at $7,507,000; swine, 36,000, 
valued at $418,000. The total number of fowls 
of all kinds in 1910 was 133,217, valued at 
$93,668; the total value of milk, cream, and 
butter fat sold and butter and cheese made, 
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$518,179. milk sold, 1,192,833 gallons, valued 
at $219,654; and the butter made, 403,885 
pounds, valued at $121,649 

Irrigation. Nevada is the most and State in 
the Union Of the 2689 farms in 1910, 2400, or 
89.6 per cent, were irrigated The acreage 
irrigated was 701,833 acres, or 93 3 per cent of 
the improved land in farms. The total length 
of irrigation ditches completed was 3151 miles 
The irrigation plants existing in 1910 were 
capable of supplying water to 840,962 acres, and 
the total acreage meluded in projtHJts completed 
or under way in 1910 was 1,232,142 acres 3Tie 
estimated final cost of all enterprises in 1910 
was $12,188,750 The most important of the 
projects undertaken by th(‘ ITnited States gov- 
ernment is the famous Truekee-Carson proj(‘et, 
in which in 1913 there was a net investment of 
$6,029,519 This project has redeemed over 
200,000 acres of laud See Great AAfERicAN 
Desert. 

Manufactures. Nex^ada is the least important 
of the States as regards manufactures The 
following table gnes the most important data 
relative to manufactures for 1909 and 1004. 


there were 10 national banks with a combined 
capital of $1,410,000; surplus, $308,000; de- 
posits, $5,743,000; cash, etc., $663,000; loans, 
$6,190,000. On .Tune 30, 1914, there were 19 
State banks with a capital of $1,478,800; sur- 
plus, $388,003, cash, etc, $672,221, loans, 
$6,945,381. 

Government. The constitution, adopted in 
1864, has been amended in important respects. 
Amendments may be proposed by either the 
Senate or Assembly, but must be agreed to by 
a majority of both TTouses of two succeeding 
Legislatures before being submitted to the peo- 
le, and if approved by a majority of the voters, 
econie part of the constitution 

The Legislature, consisting of 
the Senate and an Assembly, meets biennialljr, 
the sessions beginning on the third Monday in 
tlnnuary next following the election of the 
members of the Assembly. vSenators hold office 
for four years, the members of the Assembly for 
two The initiative and leferendum have been 
adopted and are in full force 

Excmitive — The supreme executive power is 
vested in the Governor, who must have attained 


SUMMARY FOR 1909 AND 1904 


THE STATE — LEADING INDUSTRIES 


INDUSTRY 

Onsus 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

PER8C 

GAG 

INDl 

Total 

NS EN- 
BD IN 
JSTIIY 

Wage 

earn- 

ers 

(aver- 

age 

num- 

ber) 

Capital 

Wages 

Value 

of 

prod- 

ucts 

Value 

added 

by 

manu- 

fac- 

ture 

ExprP8.spd in thousands 

All industries 

1909 

177 

2,6.50 

2,2.57 

$9,807 

$1,982 

$11,887 

$3,521 


1904 

116 

1,016 

802 

2,892 

693 

3,096 

1,468 

3r«Ad and otiier bakery products 

1909 

29 

86 

17 

147 

54 

356 

142 


1904 

11 

48 

31 

39 

28 

127 

63 

Butter, cheese, and condensed milk 

1909 

9 

26 

16 

102 

15 

15 

37 


1904 

4 

11 

10 

57 

9 

197 

36 

Cars and general shop oonstruotion and repair.s by 

1909 

9 

857 

818 

607 

610 

1,033 

696 

•team-radroad companies 

1904 

6 

340 

315 

261 

280 

632 

310 

Flour-null and gristmill products 

1909 

8 

39 

24 

692 

24 

598 

102 


1904 

9 

31 

17 

411 

16 

621 

89 

Lumber and timber products 

1909 

9 

224 

186 

774 

143 

603 

215 


1904 


162 

147 

1,072 

110 

628 

271 

Printing and publishing . ... 

1909 

54 

276 

180 

654 

193 

619 

406 


1904 

29 j 

121 

67 

168 

64 

253 

220 

All other industries 

1909 

69 

1,143 

986 

6,931 

943 

8,662 

1,923 


1904 

61 

303 

215 

894 

186 

938 

479 


Of the total number of wage earners in 1909, 
26 were women Tlie wage eainers of 16 years 
of age and under numbered oiilv 9 

Transportation. Two railroads cross the 
northern half from east to west, and several 
lines traverse the southern part The total 
mileage in 1914 was 2412 The chief roads and 
their mileage follow Central Pacific, 746 (oper- 
ated bv the Southern Pacific) , Western Pacific, 
427 ; 6an Pedro, Tios Angeles, and Salt Lake, 
267; Las Vegas and Tonopah, 200; Nevada 
Northern, 165, Tonopah and Goldfield, 110. 
The water transportation is negligible 

Banks. A national bank was organized in 
1866, but soon closed The First National Bank 
of Winnemucca, organized in 1886, was the 
only national bank in 1900. On Sept. 12, 1914, 


the age of 25 years. The other executive offi- 
cers are Tiieutenant Governor, Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, Comptroller, Inspector of 
Mines, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Surveyor-General, and Attorney-General The 
Governor, Secretary of State, and Attorney- 
General constitute a Board of State Prison Com- 
missioners and a Board of Examiners with 
pow'cr to examine all claims against the State. 

Judioiary — The judicial power is vested in a 
supreme court, district courts, and justices of 
the peace. The supreme court consists of a 
Chief Justice and two associate justices, who 
are elected and hold office for a term of six 
years. The State is divided into nine judicial 
districts, for each of which a district judge is 
elected for four years. 
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Suffrage a/nd Elections . — Every male or fe- 
male citizen of the United States of the age of 
21 years and upward, who has resided in the 
State six months, and in the district oi county 
30 days, next preceding any election, is entitled 
to vote. Voters are required to pay an annual 
poll tax, to be expended for the maintenance 
and betterment of public roads. Every public 
officer in the State is subject to recall from 
office by the qualified electors of the State or 
the county, district, or municipality from which 
he IB elected. General elections are held on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday of Novem- 
ber, beginning with 1916 and every two years 
thereafter There are severe penalties for 
bribery, intimidation, or other crimes against 
the €*lectoiate 

Statutory and Miscellaneous Provisions . — 
There are a Tax Commission and a Bureau of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Irrigation. An 
eight-hour-day law applicable to plaster and 
cement work is in force A workman's com- 
pensation law has been adopted llieie are also 
a juvenile court, a child la) Kir law, and a com- 
pulsory-education law The State has a food 
and drugs act and a law forbidding faro and 
other forms of gambling A corrupt-practices 
act limits the campaign expenses to 20 per cent 
of one year’s salary. 

Finances. On admission to statehood, in 
1864, Nevada had a public debt of .‘|?400,000 
(ofifset by State and Government bonds held 
in ejccess of this total), which in the following 
decade grew to $733,528 Tins debt was in 9 and 
10 per cent bonds, the prevailing late of interest 
at that time. The income was deiived partly 
from a tax on property, partly from a special 
tax on the proceeds of the silver mines. The 
income from this special tax grew rapidly wath 
the output of the mines, in 1874 it amounted 
to 28 per cent of the total receipts of the State 
trcasuiy, and in 1878 to 50 per cent, or about 
$250,000. The output of the mines rapidly de- 
clined in the eighties, and wuth it the income 
from this source The lunded d(‘bt on Dec. 31, 
1912, was $614,000. It consisted of $234,000 
in bonds and $380,000 in nonnegotiable certili- 
cates of indebtedness All of this indebtedness 
IS due to the State scliool fund, to winch the 
annual interest is paid The State also holds 
in trust for its educational fund bonds of other 
States or counties amounting to $1,765,000, 
the interest being paid into tins fund. The 
floating debt, consisting entirely of outstanding 
warrants, amounted to $56,759 There was in 
the same year a sinking fund of $63,064. The 
total per capita debt was $6 70. The bonded 
debt at the end of the fiscal year 1913 was 
$680,000 At the beginning of the fiscal year 
1914 there was a balance in the treasury of 
$449,404. The receipts for the year amounted 
to $881,538, and the disbursements to $1,073,114, 
leaving a balance on hand of $257,828. 

Population. Nevada is the most sparsely 
settled State of the Union. The following are 
the figures by decades: 1860, 6857, 1870, 42,- 
491; 1880, 62,266; 1890, 47,355; 1900, 42,335; 
1910, 81,875. The estimated population in 1914 
was 98,726. The population per square mile in 
1910 was 0.7, and the urban population (places 
of 2500 or more), 13,367. The native white 
population in 1910 numbered 56,277 ; the for- 
eign-born whites, 17,999; Indians, 5240; Chi- 
nese, 927; Japanese, 864; and negro(*s, 613. 
The greater part of the foreign-born population 


came from Italy ITie males in 1910 numbered 
52,551, the females 29,324, the males of voting 
age 40,026, the males of militia age 29,383. The 
only city with a population of 8000 or more m 
1910 was Reno, with 10,867 in that year and an 
estimated population in 1914 of 13,579. The 
other cities with their populations in 1910 are 
as follows: Virginia City, 2244; Carson City, 
the capital, 2456; Tonopah, 3900; Goldfield, 
4838 ; Ely, 2055. 

Education. The chief educational problem of 
Nevada is the proper administration of a school 
system covering a wide and thinly populated 
area Of a total school population of 16,132, 
in 1910, 10,141 attended school ITiere were in 
the same year 4702 illiterates of 10 years of 
age or over — 6 7 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion. According to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction the children of school age in 1910 
numbered 13,523, the total school enrollment 
was 11,710, the average daily attendance 8552. 
There were 327 elementary schools, 21 district 
high schools, and 14 county high schools 
Teacliers numbered 576, of whom 480 were 
females and 96 males The average monthly 
salary paid to male teachers was $96 81, to 
female teachers $81.85 The school fund, com- 
ing largely from the sale of public lands, 
amounted m January, 1914, to $2,471,771 The 
total expenditure from the county funds for the 
year ending June, 1914, was $659,659 

Manual training was conducted in 1914 in six 
high schools and nine elementary schools, and 
some form of industrial art has be<m introduced 
into 50 or more rural schools. Agriculture is 
taught in several high schools and in a few 
elementary Rcho(ds. Teachers’ institutes are 
held each year in eacli of the districts, and a 
State institution in one of the larger cities 
(’ounty noimal schools are situated at Eureka, 
Yerington, and Tonopah The State University 
at Reno is the only institution of collegiate 
rank. Virginia City Mining School is at Vir- 
ginia City There are several schools where 
industrial training is given to the Indian 
students 

Charities and Corrections. The charitable 
and correction institutions include the Hospital 
for Mental Diseases at Reno, the Orphans Home 
and the State Prison at Carson City, and the 
Nevada School for Industry at Elko Tlie Crit- 
tenton Home for Girls at Reno receives aid 
from the State, but is not under State control 
Convicts in the State prison may be detailed for 
work on roads, and for each month of such 
service may be allow^ed 10 days’ extra time off 
and 25 cemts for each working day. The deaf, 
blind, and feeble-minded are for the most part 
placed in institutions in California. The train- 
ing of male juvenile delinquents is carried on 
at the Nevada School of Industry opened June 
15, 1915, while the female juvenile delinquents 
are seat to institutions of adjoining States. 

Religion. The Roman Catholics, including 
over 20 per cent of the total population, are 
more than three times as numerous as all of the 
Protestant bodies combined. The more impor- 
tant Protestant bodies are the Episcopal, the 
Methodist, the Presbyterian, and the Baptist In 
numbers Mormons rank after the Episcopalians. 

History. The territory from which Nevada 
was formed was acquired from Mexico by the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Feb. 2, 1848, and 
later formed part of Utah Territory. The first 
European known certainly to have* entered the 
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region was Francisco Garc^s, a Franciscan friar, 
on his way to California from Sonora, m 1776. 
In 1825 Peter S. Ogden, in the employ of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, worked inland with a 
small party and came upon the Humboldt River, 
sometimes called the Ogden River after himself, 
or the Mary River after his Indian wife Other 
trappers came within the next five years, though 
they suffered from the attacks of Indians. In 
1826 Jedcdiah S. Smith crossed the entire 
breadth of the present State from west to east. 
In 1849 the Mormons founded a trading post in 
the valley of the Carson River, near the present 
town of Genoa, to supply gold seekers on their 
way to California. When Utah Territory was 
formed. Sept. 9, 1850, the western boundary was 
fixed as the summit of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and so included much of the present State, 
but the territorial organization did not extend 
at once to the extreme west, and the inhabitants 
organized a government of their own. In 1853, 
and again m 1856, the inhabitants of the Carson 
valley petitioned to be annexed to California, 
claiming that the government of Utah did not 
protect them and had even withdrawn the 
county government, so tardily given. In 1858 
a provisional government was formed at Carson 
City witli Isaac Roop as Governor The Com- 
stock Lode was discovered in June, 1859, and 
miners flocked thither from every direction. The 
new Territory was separated from Utah, March 
2, 1861, being bounded on the east, however, by 
the 116th meridian Another degree was cut 
from Utah, July 14, 1862, and on May 5, 1866, 
the eastern boundary was extended nearly to the 
114th meridian and that part of the State below 
37® was taken from Arizona. In September, 

1863, an election was held for delegates to form 
a State constitution, but the instrument sub- 
mitted was defeated in January, 1864. How- 
ever, the political situation made two additional 
Republican votes in the United States Senate ex- 
ceedingly desirable, and Congiess, in March, 

1864, again passed an enabling Act, in tluly the 
constitution was accepted, and the State was ad- 
mitted on October 31 The State was Repub- 
lican in national elections until 1892, when it 
was carried by the People’s party. In the 1896, 
1900, 1908, and 1912 presidential elections it 
vot(^ for the Democratic candidates, but was 
carried by Roosevelt in 1904. 

The State was so greatly disturbed in 1906- 
08 by strikes in the gold mines at Goldfield and 
other points that it was found necessary to send 
United States troops to preserve peace (See 
Strikes ) At the presidential election of No- 
vember, 1908, Bryan received 11,212, Taft 10,- 
777, and Debs 2203 votes. A Democratic Legis- 
lature was eh‘cted. The Legislature of 1909 
passed several measures preventing Japanese 
from owfiing land in the State. In January of 
that year Francis G. Newlands was re<dected to 
the United States Senate. In 1910 Tasker L 
Oddie, Republican, was elected Governor George 
D. Nixon, Republican, received the preferential 
vote for the United States Senate Senator 
Nixon died in 1912, and the Governor appointed 
W. A. Massey, former Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, to fill out his term In the 
presidential election of that year Wilson re- 
ceived 20,437, Taft 17,733, Roosevelt 8347, and 
Debs 2859 votes. A Democratic Legislature was 
elected. The Legislature of 1913 made more 
stringent th<‘ divorce law% wdiich up to that time 
had been very lax. This law, becoming effec- 


tive on Jan. 1, 1914, was practically repealed 
the next year In the State elections held in 
1914 the Democrats elected E. D. Boyle Gov- 
ernor Senator Newlands was reelected United 
States Senator. An amendment providing for 
woman suffrage was also adopted at this 
election 

The Governors of Nevada have been as follows: 
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James W. Nye 

STATE 

1861-64 

Henry G Blasdoll 

Republican 

1864-70 

Loms R Bradley 

Democrat 

1870-79 

John H Kinkead 

Republican 

. . 1879-83 

Jewett W Adams 

Democrat 

.. 1883-87 

Chnstonher C Stevenson Republican 

... 1887-90 

jPrank Bell 

“ 

1890-91 

Roswell K Colcord 

“ 

1891-95 

John E Jones 

. Silver 

1896-96 

Richard Sadler 

“ 

1896-1903 

John ^arks* 

D S Dickerson 

Silver-Democrat 

1903-06 

Democrat 

1907-10 

Tasker L Oddie 

. Republican 

1911-14 

E. D Boyle 

Democrat 

* Died in olBScc 

1916- 

Consult: Angel, 

History of Nevada 

( Oakland, 

1881 ) , Bancroft, 

Nevada j Colorado y 

and Wyo- 


nnng (San Francisco, 1890); Nevada and her 
Resources (Carson City, 1894). 

NEVADA. A city and the county seat of 
Story Co., Iowa, 35 miles north by east of Des 
Moines, on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
and the Chicago and Noithwestern railroads 
(Map* Iowa, D 2). It is the centre of a farm- 
ing and cattlc-raising district, and has a large 
cold-storage plant for butter and eggs, and some 
manufactures, the chief products being tile and 
brick, furnaces, eveners, automobile tiucks, 
plows, candy, cement posts, auto tire gauges, 
and flour The city maintains tlie Iowa Sani- 
tarium, Oak Park Acadimiy, and a public libraiy, 
and it owns the water system. Pop., 1900, 2472, 
1910, 2138, 1915 (State census), 2681 

NISVADA. A city and the county seat of 
Vernon Co., Mo., 103 miles by rail south of 
Kansas City, on the Missouri Pacific and the 
jMissouri, Kansas, and Texas railroads (Map 
Missouri, B 4) It has a Roman Catholic con- 
vent school, a State hospital for the insane, the 
Weltmer Institute of Suggestive Therapeutics, 
and Cottey College for Young Ladies (Metho- 
dist Episcopal, South), opened in 1884 A 
prominent feature of the city is Radio Springs 
JPark, containing mineral springs wdiich have 
medicinal properties. The Spring of Pawhuska 
is also of interest. Nevada controls considerable 
trade in the products of the agricultural and 
stock-raising district of which it is the centre, 
and has larg(‘ zinc smelters, iron wmrks, a 
foundry, and saw, planing, flour, and feed mills. 
Nevada was incorporated in 1870. It is gov- 
erned by a mayor and a unicameral council. 
Pop., 1900, 746U 1910, 7176. 

NEVADA, Emma (Emma Wixom) (1862- 
). An American dramatic soprano, born in 
Austin, Ney. She studied under Marchesi in 
Vienna and afterwaid in Italy. She first ap- 
peared in opera in London (1880) with Marie 
Van Zandt and subsequently sustained leading 
parts in Triest, Pesth, Prague, Milan, Rome, 
Naples, and Paris, making her first professional 
tour of the United vStates in 1884-85. She had 
a wide repertoire, which included almost all the 
great coloratura parts and many parts demand- 
ing pathos. 

NEVADA CITY. A city and the county 
seat of Nevada Co., Cal., 166 miles northeast 



of San Francisco; the terminus of the Nevada 
County Narrow Gauge Railroad (Map: Cali- 
fornia, D 3). It is a popular health and sum- 
mer resort, being esieemed for its equable climate 
and for its fine site, at an elevation of 2500 feet 
in a mountainous region. The city contains a 
Carnegie library, county courthouse, high school, 
and an Elks Horae Near by are valuable gold 
mines, Nevada County being the leading gold- 
mmmg county in California. The leading oc- 
cupations are gold, quartz, and placer mining, 
horticulture, farming, truck gardening, and 
dairying. Under a charter of 1885 the govern- 
ment 18 vested in a president and board of 
trustees elected on a general ticket. The city 
owns and operates the watei works. Nevada 
City was first settled in 1849, and in 1850-51 
was the most important mining town in the 
State. It was incorporated in 1875 Disastrous 
fires occurred in 1851, 1850, 1858, and 1863. 
Pop., 1900, 3250; 1910, 2089. 

NEVADA STATE UNIVERSITY. A Stat(‘ 
university for higher education founded at Elko 
in 1873. In 1875 it was removed to Reno, and 
was formally reopened in the following yeai 
The university is the head of the educational 
system of the vStato and is the only institution 
of collegiate grade within its borders. It com- 
prises the college of agricultuie, including the 
school of home economics and the division of 
agricultural extension , the college of arts and 
sciences, the college of engineering, including 
the Mackay school of mines, school of me- 
chanical and electrical engineering, the de- 
partment of education of the summer season 
for teachers Military instruction forms part 
of the curriculum, and a uniform is worn by 
students in military work The degrees con- 
f(*rred by the university are A H , S.B , A.M , 
S M , and mining, meclianical, and civil en- 
gineer. The total enrollment in all depart- 
ments in 1915 was 388, and the faculty num- 
bered 56 The library contains about 30,000 
volumes. The university covers 53 acres, and 
its property was valued in 1915 at $523,268 
The income from all sources in that year was 
about $200,000. The president in 1915 was 
Archer W Henry 
NEVADITE. See Rhyolite. 

N£VE, n&'vfi'. See Glacier 
NEVERS, ne-var'. The capital of the Depart- 
ment of Nievre, France, and formerly of the 
Province of Nivernais, situated on a hill in the 
midst of fertile plains at the confluence of the 
Loire and the Nievre, 140 miles southeast of 
Paris (Map: France, N, J 6). The old portion 
of the town is ill built, with narrow, crooked 
streets, but the later portion is inon* modern 
and has a large park. A gateway, containing a 
Gallo-Roman museum, and two towers are pre- 
served remains of the meducval fortifications. 
The feudal ducal castle is utilizinl for the Palace 
of Justice and also contains a ceramic museum. 
The chief ecclesiastical buildings are the Roman- 
esque eleventh-century church of St. Etienne and 
the restored cathedral of St. Cyr, built in the 
thirteenth century on the site of a prior church, 
the west portion of which is incorporated in the 
present building. The cathedral is noted for its 
double apse and fine sculptures and paintings. 
The town possesses a public lilirary of 30,000 vol- 
umes, a teachers* training college, an ecclesias- 
tical seminary, and an art school. Tt has manu- 
factures of iron and copper ware, chemicals, 
porcelain, cloth, glue, shoes, fur garments, 


dyes, rope, and agricultural implements, an en- 
gine-fittings factory, formerly a famous naval 
cannon foundry, and oil mills. Near by are 
found earths used in faience. Eight miles north- 
west is the watering place Pougues-les-Eaux. 
Nevers is the ancient Noviodunum, an important 
town of the vEdui. It has been an episcopal see 
since the sixth century, when it was called Niver- 
num. The town liecame the seat of the counts 
of Nevers in the tenth century and was created 
a dukedom by Francis I in 1538. The Dukedom 
of Nevers passed by marriage to a member of 
the family of Gonzaga, the ducal house of Man- 
tua. On the extinction of the Gonzaga line in 
Mantua in 1627, Charles, Duke of Nevers, 
claimed the duchy. He was supported by France 
and opposed by Spain and Austria. The War 
of the Mantuan Succession which ensued ended 
in the recognition of the claim of Charles of 
Nevers in 1630. Pop., 1901, 27,073, 1911, 27,706. 

NEVGERSINK HIGHLANDS. A range of 
hills in N(*w Jersey See Navesixk Highlands. 

NEVIANSKY-ZAVOD, n^^v-yan'8k^-z^l-v6t^ 
A mining settlement in the Government of Perm, 
Russia, situated on the Neiva, in the Ural Moun- 
tains, 62 miles north of Ekaterinburg. It is the 
centre of an important mining district and con- 
tains extensive ironworks, steel mills, and gold 
washeries The settlement was founded in 1699. 
Pop, 1897, 16,066; 1910, 17,500 

NisV'ILLE, George (c.1432-76). An Eng- 
lish divine He w’as educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford Through the influence of his father, the 
Eail of Salisbury, then Chancellor of England, 
and of his brother, the Earl of Warwick (q.v.), 
his preferment was rapid. From 1453 to 1457 
he w^as Chancellor of Oxford University, he be- 
came Bishop of Exeter in 1458, and was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of York in 1464. Partici- 
pating in the stormy politics of the time, and 
one of the Yorkist peers who placed Edvard IV 
on the throne, Neville was rewarded in 1460 
with the chancellorship of England. He was 
deprived of his high office in 1467, and, when 
Warwick revolted against the King in 1469, the 
latter was a prisoner in Neville’s hands for a 
short time, but was permitted to escape Dur- 
ing the short reign of Henry VI in 1470-71 he 
held the chancellorship, but surrendered himself 
and Henry to Edward after the latter had re- 
turned from Holland and defeated Neville’s 
brother, Warwick, at Barnet He was imprisoned 
in the Tower for a short time, was pardoned, 
but was again imprisoned in 1472-75 m France 
on a charge of treason. 

NEVILLE, Richard, Earl of Warwick. An 
English political leader known as the King- 
maker See Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl 
OF. 

NEVILLE*S CROSS, Battle of. A battle 
between the Scotch and the English, fought on 
Oct 17, 1346. During the Hundred Years’ 
War (q.v ) the Scotch were the firm allies of the 
French, and, when Edward III invaded France, 
King David II of Scotland prepared to harass 
England. He was met, however, at Neville’s 
Cross, near Durham, by the English under Henry 
Percy and Ralph Neville. Tlie English, owing to 
their archers, were completely victorious, and 
David himself was captured. See Bruce, David. 

NEV'IN, Arthur Finley (1871- ). An 

American composer, brother of Ethelbert Nevin. 
He was born at Vineacre, Edgeworth. Pa., was 
educated at Sewickley (Pa.) Academy and at 
Park University (Allegheny, Pa.), and studied 
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at the Kew England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston in 1891-96 and then at Berlin under 
Klindworth and Boise. His compositions in- 
clude: a book of four May Sketches; Pierrots 
Gwtar; and the songs Were I a Tone, In 
Dreams, and Free as the Tossing Sea, His 
North American Indian opera, Pota, was pro- 
duced at the Royal Opera of Berlin in 1910. 

NEVIN, Ethelbert (1862-1901). An Amer- 
ican composer, brother of A. F. Nevin. He was 
born at Edgeworth, 1 a. After tliorough prepa- 
ration under lo<5al music teachers he went to 
Berlin (1884) and became a pupil of Von Billow 
and Karl Klindworth, the former of whom par- 
ticularly encouraged his natural gift for com- 
position. He returned to Boston in 1887 and 
settled there, devoting himself largely to com- 
position, but after 1893 he spent much of his 
time in Europe, mostly in Paris, the south of 
France, Italy, and Algiers. He returned to 
America in 1900 and became associated with 
H. N. Parker in the department of music at 
Yale University. He was the composer of 
many songs, instrumental pieces, and waltzes, 
almost all of which are marked by delicacy. He 
died at Now Haven, Conn. Consult V. Tiiomp- 
son. The Life of Ethelhert Nevin (Boston, 1913). 

NEVIN, John Williamson (1803-86). An 
American clergyman. He was bom in Franklin 
Co., Pa., graduated from Union College in 1821, 
studied theology at Princeton, and taught He- 
brew there from 1826 to 1828. From 1829 to 
1840 he was professor of Hebrew and biblical 
literature in the Western Theological Seminary 
at Allegheny, Pa. From here he went to tho 
theological seminary of the Reformed (German) 
church at Mercersburg, where he taught theol- 
ogy until 1851. He was president of Marshall 
College, Mercersburg, from 1841 to 1853. After 
this institution had united with Franklin Col- 
lege at Lancaster under the name of Franklin 
and Marshall, he served as president from 1866 
to 1876. He was one of the founders of the 
Mercersburg theology (q.v.). He was the editor 
of and principal contributor to the Mercersburg 
Review from 1849 to 1853. He published Bib- 
lical Antiquities (2 vols., 1828, rev. ed , 1849) ; 
The Anxious Bench (1842) ; The Mystical Pres- 
ence (1846) ; History and Genius of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism (1847); Anti-Christ; or, the 
Spirit of Sect and Schism (1848) Consult his 
biography by Appel (Philadelphia, 1889). 

NEVIS, noMs. One of the Leeward Islands 
in the West Indies, belonging to Great Britain. 
It lies 2 miles southeast of St. Christopher, with 
which it 18 administratively connected (Map: 
West Indies, G 3). Area, 50 square miles. It 
consists largely of an extinct volcano, 3596 feet 
high and wooded at the summit The lower 
slopes are fertile and well cultivated, producing 
sugar cane and some limes and oranges. Pop., 
1901, 12,774; 1911, 12,945. The chief town is 
Charlestown (q.v.). The island was discovered 
^ Columbus in 1498 and was colonized by the 
English in 1628, In 1899 it suffered from a 
disastrous hurricane. Nevis was the birthplace 
of Alexander Hamilton. 

NEVIS, Ben See Ben Nevis. 

NEVSKI, Alexander. See Alexandeb 
Nevski. 

NEVSKI (uymU) BBOSPEKT'. The 
chief street of St. Petersburg, extending for 
about 3 miles in a straight line and faced by 
some of the finest shops and public buildings of 
the city. 


NEW, John Chalfant (1881-1906). An 
American politician, born at Vernon, Ind. He 
graduated at Bethany College (West Virginia) 
in 1851 and settled in Indianajiolis, where he 
was admitted to the bar in 1852. Throughout 
the Civil War he served as quartermaster-gen- 
eral of Indiana. In 1862 he was also a member 
of the Indiana State Senate. For some years 
after 1865 engaged in banking, in 1875 New 
w^as appointed Treasurer of the United -States 
by President Grant, and in 1882 President Ar- 
thur appointed him Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. He was active in securing the nomi- 
nation and election of Benjamin Harrison to 
the presidency in 1888 and the next year was 
appointed Consul General in London. This of- 
fice he held until 1892. In later years he was 
proprietor of the Indianapolis Journal. 

NEW ACADEMY. A school of Greek phi- 
losophers, the sut eessors and expositors of Plato. 
The various scliools classed under the name of 
the Academy are differently divided by modern 
historians The third school, headed by Car- 
iieados (qv.), is sometimes lef erred to as the 
New Academy, though it is perliaps more often 
classed, witli the second, under the name of 
Middle, the New beginning a little later with 
Philo of Larissa, who founded the fourth school. 
See Academy 

NEW ALBANY. A city and the county 
seat of Floyd Co., Ind, on the north bank of 
the Ohio River, 2 miles below th^ falls and 
opposite Louisville, Ky , with which it is con- 
nected by a very long steel railroad bridge, and 
on the Southern, the Chicago, Indianapolis, and 
Louisville, the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern, 
and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, anil 
St. Louis railroads (Map Indiana, F 8). It 
has a fine courthouse, post office, and custom- 
house, Scribner’s Park, St. Edward’s Hospital, 
and a public library In the suburbs there is 
a national cemetery which contains 2908 graves, 
676 of unknown dead. The city controls large 
commercial interests and is an important manu- 
facturing centre, having tanneries, automobile 
and furniture factories, engine and boiler works, 
rolling and planing mills, iron foundries, a rug 
factory, and pork-packing establishments Clay 
is found in the vicinity. New Albany was laid 
out in 1813 and incorporated as a city in 1839, 
the charter of that year being still in" operation 
and providing for a mayor, chosen every four 
years, and a unicameral council, which elects 
subordinate municipal officers. Pop., 1900, 20,- 
628, 1910, 20,629. 

NEW ALBION. See Albion, New. 

NEW ALL, nu'ftl, Hugh Frank (1857- ). 

An English astronomer, born at Gatehead-on- 
Tyne, where his father, Robert Stirling Newall, 
had a private observatory. The son was edu- 
cated at Rugby and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from 1886 to 1890 was assistant in phys- 
ics at Cambridge, and then became professor of 
astrophysics and director of the solar physics 
observatory, using the large equatorial telescope 
given the university by his father in 1891. 
sides technical papers he wrote a popular man- 
ual, The Spectroscope and its Work (1010). 

NEW ALMADEN, aPm&-den'. A village 
in Santa Clara Co., Cal., 13 miles south of San 
Jos6 The famous old Alraaden mine, with the 
largest total production to date of all United 
States quicksilver producers, is located here. 
The value of its product since 1848 is estimated 
at $60,000,000. Pop., 1916 (local est.), 140. 
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NEW AMSTEBDAM. The name of New 
York City (q.v.) under the Dutch. 

NEW ABAD. See Aba.d. 

NEW ABCHAN'GEL. The former name of 
Sitka (q.v.). 

NEWABK, nu'erk, or NEWABK-UPON- 
TBENT. A municipal borough and market 
town of Nottmghamsliiro, Kngland, on the Devon, 
a navigable branch of the Trent, 16 mi leu south- 
west of Lincoln (Map: England, F 3). Newark 
is one of the most important malting towns in 
England and has Hour mills, bicweries, manu- 
factories of iron, brass, plaster of I’aris, agricul- 
tuial implements and boilers, gypsum and lime- 
stone quarries, and a trade in coin, mait, and 
flour. The corn market is one of the laigi^st in 
the Kingdom. The parish chuieh of St. Mary, a 
large and elegant edifice, though often rebuilt, 
still shows traces of its original Norman char- 
acter. The giammar and song school was 
founded in 1629. There are also the town hall, 
corn exchange, library, and mechanics’ in- 
stitute, Newark was incorporated in tlio reign 
of Edward VI and received furtlier charters 
from Chailes I and Charles 11. The town owns 
the water works and markets and maintains 
public baths. It dates from the Roman, occupa- 
tion. The castle, now in ruins, was built caily 
in the twelfth centuiy. King John died m it in 
1216. From its position and great strength it 
was called the Key of the North and duiing the 
Civil War sustained three sieges for Charles 1, 
finally suriendcring at his lequest to the Scots 
in 1646. Pop., 1901, 14,992; 1911, 16,408. Con- 
sult Cornelius Brown, Annals of N ewark-upon- 
Trent (London, 1879). 

NEWABK. A town in Newcastle Co., Del., 
12 miles w'oftt by south of Wilmington, on 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington railroads (Map: 
Delaware, 11 1). It is the seat of Delaware 
(State) College (q.v.), Delaware Agricultural 
Experiment Station, tlie Women’s College of 
Delaware, established in 1914, and State Board 
of Health laboratories. There are paper manu- 
factures, wall-paper mills, fibre works, machine 
shops, etc. The water works and electric-light 
plant are owned by the municipality. Pop., 
1900, 1213; 1910, 1913. 

NEWABK. TTie metropolis of New Jersey, 
county seat of Essex County, and a port of 
entry, extending from the Elizabeth city line 
north 3 miles along the west bank of Newark 
Bay to the moutli of the Passaic River and 7 Mi 
miles up the river to Belleville, located 8 miles 
west of the Hudson, on the Pennsylvania, Le- 
high Valley, Central of New Jersey, Lackawanna, 
and Erie railroads, in lat. 40° 41' N. and long. 
74° 10' W. (Map: New Jersey, D 2). 

The city's area is 23.4 miles. It is fairly 
level for about a mile from the water front, 
when the giound rises in a series of plateaus. 
Beyond these, north, west, and southwest, are 
a cluster of smaller municipalities — Belleville, 
Bloomfiield, Montclair, Glen Ridge, East Orange, 
Orange, West Orange, South Orange, and Irving- 
ton— and to the east are East Newark, Ham- 
son, and Kearny, facing Newark from the 
east bank of the Passaic River. The latter 
group is strung together as one city and reached 
from Newark by several bridges, trolley and 
•team-railway lines. The suburban communities 
to the west and north surround Newark crescent- 
like, built so close to the big city as to give no 
sign where one ends or the other begins. All 
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these municipalities are included in a Greater 
Newark, the population of which w^s more 
than half a million in 1916. 

Newark is distinctly a manufacturing centre, 
is often called the Birmingham of America, is 
financially one of the strongest municipalities of 
its size, IB the third most important insurance- 
company home centre, and ranked fourteenth in 
population in 1910 The census total of Newark's 
inhabitants in 1910 was .347,469; in 1900, 246,- 
070, in 1890, 181,830; in 1880, 136,608; in 1860, 
71,941; in 1830, 10,953; in 1810, 8008. In 1798 
the total was 2600 and, in 1713, 300. In 1916 
the population, as taken by the State, was 
366,744 

Among manufacturing centres Newark is elev- 
enth in U>tal annual value (nearly 300 varieties) 
of finished jiroducts, about $202,000,000, which 
ranks it alu*ad of 30 States of the Union in this 
respect. Fifty of its industries turn out more 
than $1,000,000 each m value yearly. Among 
some of tlu* iietter known products are fine 
jewelry, cut glass, celluloid, shoes, patent 
leather, cutlery, chemicals, thread, electric ma- 
chinery and appliances, liats, paints and varnish, 
malt liquors, and foundry products. Capital 
invested in manufactuiing is about $164,233,000, 
number of industrial operatives 60,000, total 
annual wages paid them .$46,000,000, and annual 
cost of raw material employed $114,000,000. 
The annual total of freight r(*eeived and shipped 
by rail is 6,316,000 tons and by water 3,126,000 
tons. 

Newark has nine national banks, one State 
bank, and 10 trust companies (Jan. 1, 1916), 
With total resouices of $127,660,508, capital 
$11,000,000, surplus, etc., $14,710,000, and de- 
posits of $84,85(5,000 'J’here are also five savings 
banks with deposits of $44,685,149. This finan- 
cial machinery is emphasized by the city's being 
the home of two of tin* larger life-insurance and 
four well-lvuov^n fire-insui ance companies of the 
country. Newaik’s t(.»tal of life-insiirance-com- 
pany assets is $448,489,000 and fire-insurance- 
company assets $20,519,000. Total resources of 
its buiiding and loan associations amount to 
$37,1(59,000.' 

qiie terraces back of the business part of the 
city form the residential section, supplemented 
by tlie elos(*ly adjoining municipalities named, 
all being interwoven 28 electric trolley lines 
carrying over 450,00() passengers daily To 
these must be added the high-speed electric line 
which connects Newark and New York via tubes 
under the Hudson, in addition to commutation 
and other acoornmodatiop by five trunk-line 
steam railroads. The area of the city's numer- 
ous small parks in all is greater per square mile 
of teiritory than that of any other city in the 
United States and is valued at $10,000,000. It 
has a million-doilar free public library, two law 
libraries, and one* historical society. 

In cost and architectural impressiveness the 
home buildings of life and fire insurance com- 
panies, several of the banks, and the municipal 
and county buildings would distinguish ahy city. 
More than 66,000 pupils attend 68 public gram- 
mar and high schools, and 19,000 attend 35 or 
more parochial and private schools. There are 
27 public-school playgrounds. Religious life is 
represented by 160 Protestant churches, 32 
Roman (Jatholic, and 8 Jewish temples and syna- 
gogues. Among the first named are 33 Presby- 
terian churches, 26 Baptist, 22 Methodist, and 
16 Episcopalian. Supplementing them all ar® 
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5 orphan asylums, 12 hospitals, and 50 chari- 
table Qrganizations. There are 4 dramatic, 3 
vaudeville, and 59 moving-picture theatres, the 
last with a total seating capacity of 43,000. 

The city government consists of a mayor, 
elected every two years, and a unicameral com- 
mon council, one-half elected each year, which 
IS the legislative branch. Administration of the 
municipality's affairs rests with boards and 
commissions. Beyond legislating as to ordi- 
nances the main function of the council is to 
provide funds for carrying on the city's business. 
The mayor alone names the tax commissioners, 
city counsel, excise and assessment coinmis- 
sioners, trustees of the public library and police 
justices, tlie board of estimate, the playgiouiid 
and shade-tree commissions, and the board of 
education 

The mayor, with the consent of the council, 
names the police, fire, and health cominissioneis 
and the city auditor; and the council elects the 
treasurer, tax loceiver, city clerk, and comp- 
troller The board of street and watei commis- 
sioners is elective. Wide interest has been shown 
in the question of substituting the modern form 
of commission government. There are more than 
00,000 buildings in the city, and the total mu- 
nicipal revenue is in excess of $12,050,000. The 
annual expenditure for public schools is aiiout 
$3,000,000, for fire department $700,000, and for 
police $1,030,000 The city water works, with 
300 miles of mams, cost more than $11,000,000 
and have a capacity of 50,000,000 gallons daily, 
delivered by gravity. The daily consumption is 
about 41,000,000 gallons and the storage capac- 
ity nearly 10,000,000,000 gallons. The gas and 
electric power and light supply is second to that 
of no other city. There are 300 miles of sewers, 
costing $6,000,000, and 240 miles of streets, of 
which 170 are excellently paved. The net bonded 
debt IS $30,010,000, and the tax rate in 1914 
was 2 08 on ratables, totaling $403,199,000. 

The city has spent $2,000,000 for highways 
through the meadows to upper Newark Bay and 
for docks, where warehouses and .railway spurs 
are to connect with deep-sea shipping, and an 
industrial and export-import ocean-rail transfer 
centre is to be established reaching the 300-foot 
channel of a depth from 20 to 25 feet, according 
to the tide. 

Newark was settled in 1666 by Congregational- 
ists, members of 30 families, Puritans, from Mil- 
ford, Branford, and Guilford, Conn. They had 
purchased the land, virtually equal to the pres- 
ent Essex County, from the Lords Proprietors, 
who held it under grant from Charles II, but, 
when they arrived by vessel, found the Indian 
owners objected, and bought their rights for 
$750 worth of weapons, tools, clothing, lead, etc. 
The town was originally called Milford, but 
shortly after, in honor of the home of their first 
pastor, was renamed Newark (at first New 
Work), from Newark-upon-Trent. The original 
settlers planned a community only for those 
whose religious beliefs were their own, but these 
views did not long continue. Government of the 
early settlement and practically until 1836 was 
by town meetings. Most of the earlier settlers 
were well to do. The first shoe industry there 
was started in 1680. The first tanyard was 
established in 1698 and the first free school 
in 1792. In 1776 Washington and 3000 troops 
were quartered at Newark. From 1748 to 
1756 the College of New Jersey (now Prince- 
ton University) was located at Newark, going 


thence to Princeton. Jewelry has lieen manu- 
factured there since 1801," and there Seth 
Boyden, in 1819, was the first to make patent 
leather in the United States, he who, in 1828, 
discovered the process for making malleable 
iron. The hatting industry, still a Newark 
feature, took its rise there in 1810. In 1836 
Newark was chartered as a city. Plans for the 
city's celebration of its two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary in 1916 weic drawn on a scale to 
attract nation-wide interest. 

NEWARK. A village in Wayne Co., N. Y., 
30 miles east by south of Rochestei, on the 
Barge Canal and on the New York Central, the 
W’est Shore, and the Pennsylvania railroads 
(Map: New York, C 4). It has a public library 
and 18 the seat of the State Custodial Asylum 
for Feeble-Minded Women. The home of the 
Fox sisters, in which modern spiritualism ( q v. ) 
originated, is at Hydesville, near Newark The 
sui rounding country is a productive agricultural 
region, and the chief industries of the village 
include fruit preseiving, the growing of roses 
and nursery stock, and the manufacture of paper 
boxes, tin and enamel wares, wagons, furniture, 
and automobile wheels. The water works and 
sewage plant are owned by the municipality. 
Pop., 1900, 4578; 1910, 6227. 

NEWARK. A city and the county seat of 
Licking Co., Ohio, 33 miles east of the State 
capital, Columbus, at the junction of the forks 
of the Licking River, on the Ohio Canal and 
on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, the Ohio Electric, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroads (Map Ohio, F 5). It has also 
good interurban electric-railway service. Situ- 
ated in a plain surrounded by hills, Newark is 
attractively laid out, 20 miles of its streets 
being paved with vitrified brick and asphalt. 
Noteworthy features are the Auditorium, a splen- 
did memorial to the soldiers and sailors who 
died in the Civil War, the Children’s Home, 
courthouse, Federal building, public library, hos- 
pital, and Moundbiiilders Park, a summer re- 
sort. Two of the most extensive earthworks of 
the mound builders are here, compnsing a cir- 
cular embankment, one mile in circumference, 
and a larger series of fortifications, called the 
Octagon Fort. Tributary to the city are fertile 
agricultural districts and areas of natural gas, 
coal, and sandstone. The manufacturing inter- 
ests are very important, the establishments in- 
cluding electric-car works, table glassware and 
bottle works, locomotive shops of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, a large stove foundry, golf-stick 
works, a rope-halter factory, a hardwood saw 
mill, cigar, shoe, brick, and motor-truck fac- 
tories, engine and machine works, an iron foun- 
dry, agricultural-implement works, flouring mills, 
a carriage factory, a chemical laboratory, etc 
Newark was settled in 1801 and was laid out as 
a town in the following year. The water works, 
costing $800,000, and the electric-light plant are 
owned by the municipality. Pop., 1890, 14,270; 
1900, 18,157; 1910, 25,404; 1914 (U. S. est.), 
28 271. 

NEWARK, David Leslie, first Lobd (1601- 
82). A Scottish soldier. He rose to the rank 
of colonel of horse in the service of Gustavus 
Adolphus. In 1640 he returned to Scotland to 
aid the Covenanters, became maior general in 
1643 under Alexander Leslie, Earl of Leven, and 
gave important aid to Cromwell in the battle of 
Marston Moor After bis capture of Carlisle in 
1645 he was recalled to Scotland and made lieu- 
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tenant general of horse, and in September he 
practically annihilated the forces of Montrose in 
the south of Scotland. In 1650, when all parties 
in Scotland combined to support Charles II, 
Leslie was placed in chief command of the army, 
which was defeated by Cromwell at Dunbar. In 
1661 Leslie was captured by the Cromwellian 
forces and imprisoned in the Tower. On the 
Restoration in 1661 he was created first Lord 
Newark. 

NEWARK SERIES. The name given to the 
Triassic system in the eastern part of North 
America. Along the Atlantic coast from Nova 
Scotia to South Carolina there are many isolated 
areas of thick bedded red sandstones, conglomer- 
ates, and breccias, which throughout their extent 
exhibit marked uniformity of characteristics. 
The sedimentary rocks are accompanied by dikes 
and sheets of basalt indicating intense volcanic 
activity at the time of their formation. Fossils 
are rare and mostly of fresh-water or land types, 
the commonest being land plants and footprints 
of animals. The micaceous and feldspatlnc na- 
ture of the sandstone shows that it was derived 
from the waste of crystalline rocks. In North 
Carolina and Virginia the series contains work- 
able coal seams, it also yields a good miality of 
building stone — the brown sandstone of Connec- 
ticut and New Jersey — and large quantities of 
trap for road building and engineering work. 
See Triassic System 

NEW ART. The English equivalent of the 
French art nouveau and the German modeme 
Kunstf designating a movement in the arts of 
design which marked the close of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the twentieth century, the 
counterpart in architecture and decoration of 
the various secession movements in painting 
and sculpture. Beginning in sporadic individual 
efforts in Europe to break away from tradi- 
tional formuliB, especially in the minor arts, it 
began to take on the character of a movement 
by 1893. The posters and orf^vrerie of Grasset 
and Chdret, the pottery, metal work, and 
jewelry of Delaherche, Gall4, and Chaplet, all 
in France, the vases and minor sculpture of 
Wolfers 111 Belgium, and the highly original if 
somewhat eccentric houses and furniture of a 
Darmstadt art colony led by Olbrich and 
Behrens, produced between 1893 and 1903, made 
a profound impression in Europe, especially in 
Belgium, Germany, and Austria. The underly- 
ing principle of the movement, baptized with 
the name of art nouveau in 1893 by Bing, the 
French art dealer and collector, is that of 
protest against tradition and formulated style, 
the assertion of the individual taste and imag- 
ination unhampered by rules or fashions. It 
is thus chiefly a negative movement, with no 
positive unifying element, and has not resulted 
in creating a definite style, though it has given 
rise to many striking and beautiful works, 
especially in the industrial and decorative arts. 
It has profoundly modified the style of so great 
a master of architectural design as Wagner of 
Vienna, though he was trained in the school of 
the academic styles. But it has also given 
birth to many architectural works of so eccen- 
tric and extravagant a character as to offend 
good taste by violating the fundamental prin- 
ciples of structural design, especially in Ger- 
many and Austria. Architecture is an art of 
construction, demanding subservience to basic 
laws of structural expression. In furniture 
these laws are less important, and in jewelry 
VoL. XVI.— 51 


and the minor arts the individual fancy may 
express itself with almost perfect freedom In 
these arts, besides the artists already men- 
tioned, the names of Charpentier, Guimard, 
G^nuys, Gaillard, and Moreau-Vautier in France, 
of Jean Dampt and Hoentschel in France and 
Belgium, Brangwyn in England, and many 
others stand conspicuous for excellent work. 
Rodin (q.v.) has powerfully influenced sculp- 
ture, and Meunier, with his powerful, half- 
tragic naturalism, in Belgium, and Bitter in 
some recent works in this country, have shown 
that sculpture can display strong individualism 
in a new spirit without forsaking fundamental 
principles of design. In America tradition has 
been less dominant than in Europe, and, with 
less occasion for the spirit of protest, many 
artists have produced highly original designs 
without having to organize a movement under 
the label of new art. 

NEW ATLAN'TIS, The The name given 
by Lord Bacon, in his allegory bearing the same 
title, to an island supposed to lie in the south- 
ern Atlantic vSee Atlantis 

NEW BEDFORD. A port of entry and one 
of the county seats of Bristol Co , Mass., situ- 
ated near the mouth of the Acushnet River, 
which expands into a fine spacious harbor that 
leads into Buzzards Bay (Map; Massachusetts, 
F 6). Fort Rodman, on Clark’s Point, with a 
garrison of 125 men, defends the harbor en- 
trance. On the opposite side of the harbor is 
situated the town of Fairhaven, with which New 
Bedford is connected by three bridges, one of 
which cost $1,500,000 and is one of tne features 
of the city. The city is 56 miles south of 
Boston and is the terminus of a division of 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Rail- 
road. New Bedford is connected with Fall 
River, Taunton, and towns on Cape Cod by 
both steam railroads and trolley lines, and by 
assenger steamboat lines with Woods Hole, 
larthas Vmej^ard, and Nantucket The New 
England Navigation Company maintains ex- 
cellent passenger service to New York during 
the summer months and freight service all the 
year. The harbor has been much improved by 
the national government, and the State Legis- 
lature of 1914 made an appropriation of $350,- 
000 for the erection of a shipping pier upon the 
harbor front. The area or the city is 19.39 
square miles. It is regularly laid out, with 
184 miles of paved or macadamized streets. 
Among the prominent buildings are the munic- 
ipal building, the post office, the registry of 
deeds, the county courthouse, the third district 
courthouse of Bristol, the high school, the tex- 
tile school, St Luke’s Hospital, the Masonic 
building, the Institution for Savings, the Five 
Cents Savings Bank, the Merchants Bank, the 
Mechanics Bank, and the State Armory. The 
public library, completed in 1910, is one of the 
finest library buildings in New England, con- 
tains 150,000 volumes, and had a circulation in 
1914 of 400,000. It is rich in genealogical 
material and has the largest collection of books 
on the subject of whaling in the country. It 
has an endowment fund of $314,000 and re- 
ceives annually from the city $25,000 to $30,- 
000. The Old Dartmouth Historical Society, 
an institution of the city, also contains much 
material of interest, especially pertaining to 
the whaling industry. Public parks, aggre- 
gating 219 acres, are the Common, Brooklawn, 
Buttonwood, Hazelwood, Grove, and Ashley. 
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New Bedford was for many years the principal 
whaling jport of the world, 59 whaling vessels 
being registered there in 1804. Arctic whaling, 
begun in 1848, marked a new era, and in 1857 
New Bedford had 329 registered whaling ships. 
The Civil War, during which many vessels were 
cither destroyed or purchased by the govern- 
ment, and especially the discovery of oil fields 
in Pennsj^lvania, caused a decline, and New 
Bedford is now distinctively a manufacturing 
city, the largest producer of high-grade cotton 
yarns and fancy woven fabrics of cotton and 
silk in the United States. In 1914 capital to 
the amount of $47,820,575 was invested in the 
leading industries. The cotton mills in 1914 
contained 3,010,195 spindles and 53,699 looms, 
and the employees numbered 31,820. There are 
also manufactories of silverware, cut glass, and 
specialties for textile lines, machine shops, 
foundries, oil manufactories, cordage works, 
paint works, lumber mills, etc. The trade of 
the city is considerable, the leading commodi- 
ties being coal, cotton, lumber, oil, fish, and 
general merchandise. 

Under the revised charter of 1896 the govern- 
ment is vested in a mayor, chosen annually, a 
bicameral council, the aldermen being nominated 
by wards, but elected on a general ticket, and 
administrative officers as follows : licensing 
board, city solicitor, chief of police, appointed 
by the mayoi , healtli board, appointed by the 
mayor, confirmed by the aldermen, poor board, 
appointed by the mayor, confirmed by the 
council in convention , cemetery board, park 
board, trustees for public library, elected by 
the city council; school committee, consisting 
of the mayor ex oflicio and six members electca 
by popular vote. Most of the other city ofii- 
cers, as the city clerk, the city treasurer, 
the city auditor, etc., are elected by the city 
council in convention. "Idie water works are 
owned and operated by the municipality. 
New Bedford spent in 1914, for maintenance 
and operation, $2,225,831.50, the principal ex- 
penditures being, for schools, $520,063 51; in- 
terest on debt, $370,059.12, police, $198,234 10; 
fire department, $158,860 11; highways, $289,- 
909.43, charities and corrections, $132,477 70; 
health, $193,315 59, street lighting, $105,359.39. 
The assessed \aluation m 1914 was $108,032,- 
232.79, the bonded debt, $9,951,989.05; sink- 
ing funds, $1,777,463.51 Pop, 1790, 3313; 
1880, 26,845, 1890, 40,733, 1900, 62,442; 1910, 
96,652, 1015 (est.), 110,000. 

New Bedford originally formed a part of the 
town of Dartmouth and was set off from it in 
1787. In 1812 it was incorpoiated as a separate 
township and in 1847 as a city. The town was 
called Bedford for Joseph Russell, one of the 
founders, whose family name was the same 
as the Duke of Bedford , it was later called 
New Bedford to distinguish it from Bedford in 
Middlesex County The site was visited by the 
English navigator Bartholomew Gosnold in 1662. 
It was settl^ in 1652 by John Cook and others 
from Plymouth, who purchased the land from 
Massasoit, sachem of the Narragansets, and 
his son Warasutta. The famous Wamsutta 
Mills, the first cotton mills built in the city, 
and the Wamsutta Club, the leading social club 
in the city, perpetuate the name of the latter 
chief. During the Revolution New Bedford 
sent out many privateers and, from its con- 
venient location, became the storehouse of cap- 
tured prises. On Sept. 5, 1778, an English fleet 


of 32 vessels and an army under General Gray 
attacked the town, captured it, and reduced the 
greater part of it to ashes. Consult; Daniel 
Ricketson, History of Neiv Bedford (New Bed- 
ford, 1868) ; L. B. Ellis, History of New Bed- 
ford and its ViGinity, 1602-1892 ; Z. W. Pease 
and G. W. Hough, History of New Bedford: 
IndustneSy Institutions^ and Attractions (1889) ; 
The Old Dartmouth Historical Sketches { 1908 
ct seq.), published by Old Dartmouth Historical 
Society. 

NEWBEBN, nQ'bgrn. A city, port of entry 
of the Pamlico district, and the county seat of 
Craven Co., N. C., 87 miles northeast of Wil- 
mington, on the Neuse River at its confluence 
with the Trent and on tlie Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Norfolk Southern railroads (Map; 
North Carolina, E 2). It exports fish, cotton, 
lumber, and vegetables. It has ironworks, cot- 
tonseed-oil and lumber mills, foundries and 
machine shops, carriage and fertilizer factones, 
bottling and lime works, and extensive' fish, 
oyster, lumbering, and truck -gardening inter- 
ests The most prominent architectural features 
of the city aie the government building, the 
county courthouse, and two bridges over the 
Neuse and Trent rivers, both affording fine 
views of river scenery. The government, under 
a charter of 1899, is administered by a mayor, 
elected every two years, and a board of alder- 
men The water works and electnc-light plant 
are owned and operated by the municipality. 
Newbern was settled by Swiss in 1710, was for 
a time the capital of the Province of North 
Carolina, and for many years was its most 
important seaport. It was strongly fortified 
duiing the Civil War, but was captured by 
General Burnside, March 14, 1862, after a severe 
engagement 3 miles from the city, the Union 
loss being about 100 killed and 600 wounded. 
Pop, 1900, 9090; 1910, 9961, 1914 (U. S. est.), 
10,281. 

NBW'BERRY. A city and the county seat 
of Newberry Co., S C , 43 miles liy rail west- 
northwest of Columbia, on the Columbia, New- 
berry, and Laurens and the Southern railroads 
(Map; South Carolina, C 2). It has a fine city 
hall and courthouse and Newberry College 
(Lutheran), which was opened in 1858. The 
centre of a productive cotton-growing region, 
Newberry carries on a considerable trade and 
manufactures cotton goods, cottonseed oil, fer- 
tilizers, coffins, etc. The government is admin- 
istered, under a charter of 1894, by a biennially 
elected mayor and a unicameral council. The 
water works and electric-light plant are owned 
by the city. Pop., 1890, 3020; 1900, 4607; 1910, 
5028. 

NEWBEBBT, John Strong (1822-92). An 
American geologist. He was born at Windsor, 
Conn., Dec. 22, 1822, and died at New Haven, 
Dec. 7, 1892. Most of his early life was spent 
in the Western Reserve of Ohio. He graduated 
from Western Reserve University at Hudson in 
1846 and from the Cleveland Medical School in 
1848. After two years at Paris, spent in post- 
graduate work in medicine and paleontology, he 
established himself as a physician in Cleveland 
(1861). In 1856 he joined an exploring expedi- 
tion under Lieutenant Williamson, sent out by 
the War Department to examine the country 
between San Francisco and the Columbia River, 
His geological investigations were published as 
a separate volume of the Reports of Ewplora^ 
Hons and Surveys to AsoertiHn the Moat Prao* 
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timl and Economic Route for a Railroad from 
the Muetsaippt Rtver to the Pacific Coast, Made 
in 1855-56 (Waahington, 1867). In 1867-58 he 
acted as geologist to an expedition headed by 
Lieutenant Ives, sent out to explore the Colorado 
River. Newberry^s paper relating to the geol- 
ogy, physiography, and Indian tribes undoubt- 
edly forms the most valuable and intei eating 
part of the Report on the Colorado River of ths 
West, Eci^lored in 1857-58 (Washington, 1861). 
The next year Newberry again went into the 
field, this time as naturalist of an expedition 
under Captain Macombe, which explored south* 
western Colorado and adjacent parts of Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. The results ap- 
peared in 1876 as Reports of the Exploring 
Expedition from Eanta to the Junction of 
the Qrande and Green Rivers (Washington, 
1876) During the Civil War Newberry served 
as secretary to the Sanitary Commission for 
the Mississippi valley. Afterward he became 
attached to the Smithsonian Institution, at the 
same time holding a professorship in Columbian 
(now George Washington) University at Wash- 
ington, to which he had been called in 1867. In 
1866 he was ofi'ered the chair of geology and 
paleontology in the School of Mines, Columbia 
College, which he accepted and held for 24 
years. In 1869, when the Ohio Geological Sur- 
vey was established, he was made director and 
personally did much of the work described in 
several of the reports. In addition he was a 
member of the Illinois Geological Survey and 
described the extensive collections of fossil 
plants gathered by Hayden’s survey of the West. 
In 1867 he was elected president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science 
and in the same year was chosen president of 
the Now York Academy of Sciences, a position 
which he held for 24 years He was also presi- 
dent of the Torrey Botanical Club from 1880 to 
1890, assisted in the organization of the Geologi- 
cal Society of America at Cleveland in 1888, and 
served as a member of the commission to organ- 
ize an international geological congress, of which 
he was president in 1891. The Murchison medal 
of the Geological Society of London was awarded 
to him in 1888. In addition to the works above 
mentioned Newberry also wrote: TJie Rock Oils 
of Ohio (1859); Iron Resources of the United 
States (1874) ; The Structure and Relations of 
Dinichthys (1875) ; Report on the Fossil Fishes 
Collected on the Illinois Geological Survey 
(1886) ; Fossil Fishes and Fossil Plants of the 
Triassic Rocks of Neto Jersey and the Connecti- 
cut Valley (1888); Paleozoic Fishes of North 
America (1889); Later Extinct Floras (1898). 
Consult J. J. Stevenson, “Memoir, in the Amer- 
ican Geologist (Minneapolis, July, 1893), and 
C. A. White, Biographical Memoir of John 
Strong Newberry (Washington, 1908). 

NEWBERRY, Pebcy Edward (1869- ). 

An English Egyptologist, born at Ealing and 
educated at King’s College, London. He first 
prepared himself to be a botanist and in this 
field wrote between 1888 and 1890 a History of 
English Gardening, But as early as 1884 he 
had become interested in Egyptology, and in 
1890 he was appointed the officer in charge of 
the archflBological survey of Egypt for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. Five years later he began 
a survey of the necropolis at Thebes which oc- 
cupied him until 1901. Newberry served on the 
staff of the Catalogue G^n^rat of the museum at 
Cairo in 1902-03 and in 1007 was appointed 


Brunner professor of Egyptology at the Univer* 
sity of Liverpool. Among his numerous writ- 
ings on the subject of his researches are: Beni 
Hasan (1891-93), El Bersheh (1893-94); The 
Amherst Papyri (1900) ; The Life of Rekhmata 
(1900), The Tomb of Thouthmosut IV (1904) ; 
Scarabs (1905); Five Years Explorations at 
Thebes (1912) 

NEWBERY, Joim (1713-67). A famous 
English bookseller and publisher, the son of a 
poor farmer of Waltham 8t. Lawrence in Berk- 
shire He attended the village school, but he 
educated himself mainly by reading. In 1730 
he went to Reading, wliere he entered the serv- 
ice of William Carnan, editor of the Mercury 
After the death of his employer, in 1737, he 
married his widow Somewhat later he opened 
in London a bookshop and publishing house in 
St. Paul’s Churchyaid (1745). He started Sev- 
eral newspapers, and among their contributors 
were Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson To New^- 
bery’s The Public Ledger (founded 1760) the 
former contributed his Citizen of the World. 
Newhery was the first publisher to issue books 
especially for the young His Juvenile Library 
was made up of dainty volumes bound in flowered 
and gilt Dutch paper Among them were 
Goody Two Shoes (reprinted with introduction 
by C. Welsh, London, 1881 ) and Tommy 7Vtp, 

NEW BOGOSLOV. See GRKWI^'GK Island. 

NEWBOLD, nu'lM")ld, W(illiam) Romainb 
( 1865- ). An American professor of phi- 

losophy. He was born at Wilmington^ Del., and 
was educated at the University of Pennsylvania 
(A B , 1887 ; Ph D , 1891 ), where, after teaching 
Latin at the Cheltenham Military Academy m 
1887-89, he was instructor m Latin, lecturer in 
philosophy, assistant professor of philosophy, 
professor in 1903-07, and Adam Seybert pro- 
fessor after 1907 He was also dean of the 
graduate school of the university from 1896 to 
1904 In 1895-96 he was coeditor of the 
psychological department of the Americwn 
Naturalist 

NEW'BOLT, Henry John (1862- ). An 

English writer, born at Bilston, Staffordshire, 
where his fatlier was vicar He was educated at 
Clifton College, Bristol, and at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford Called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
(1887), he practiced law till 1899 In 1900-04 
he edited the London Monthly Review He is 
best known for his martial poems in Admirals 
All (1897) and The Island Race (1898, largely 
a reprint). Among his other publications are a 
novel entitled Taken from the Enemy (1892); 
Mordred, a tragedy; Stories from Froissart 
(1899) , Froissart in Britain, with illustrations 
taken from originals in the British Museum 
(1900); The Old Country, a romance (1006); 
The New June (1909) , The Twymans (1911) ; 
Poems Old and New (1912) ; The Book of the 
Blue Sea (1914), Drake's Drum and Other 
Poems of the Sea (1915). Consult William 
Archer, Poets of the Younger Generation (New 
York, 1902) 

NEW BRAUNFELS, broun'f^lz. A city and 
the county seat of Comal Co., Tex, 31 miles 
northeast of San Antonio, at the confluence of 
the Guadalupe and Comal rivers, and on the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas and the Interna- 
tional and Great Northern railroads (Map: 
Texas, C 5). Noteworthy features include 
Landa’s Park and fine Federal and courthouse 
buildings. The Comal River, though short, is 
of considerable volume. The city is the dls^ 
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tributing point for an exton si vo farming and 
cattle-raising district, and is industrially im- 
portant because of its good water power, some 
of the largest flour mills in the State being 
situated here. The principal manufactured 
products include flour, cottonseed oil, leather, 
lime, and bricks. The water works and electric- 
light plant are owned by the city. Pop , 1900, 
2097; 1910, 3165. 

NEWBB1D0E. See Pontypridd. 

NEW BRIGHTON, bri'ton A borough in 
Beaver Co., Pa., 28 miles northwest of Pitts- 
burgh, on the Beaver River and on the Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie and the Pennsylvania 
Company railroads (Map* Pennsylvania, A 5). 
It has the Merrick Art Gallery, a home for the 
aged, a children’s liome, a fine Federal building, 
Beaver Valley General Hospital, Y. M C. A. 
and public high-school libraries, and a public 
park. The iivcr furnishes adequate water 
power, and there are deposits of coal and clay 
in the vicinity New Brighton is an important 
industrial centre, its manufactures including 
pottery, bricks, sewer pipe, glass, floiii, twine, 
lead kegs, refrigerators, bath tubs, wall paper, 
steel castings, nails, iivets, wire, etc. Pop, 
1900, 6820; 1910, 8329, 1914 (U. S est ), 8971 

NEW BRIT'AIN. ’rhe former name of tin* 
Bismarck Archipelago (qv); also applied to 
the largest island of the archipelago, now called 
New Pomerania (qv) 

NEW BRITAIN. A city and town (co- 
extensive) in Hartford Co , Conn , 9 miles south- 
west of Hartford, on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad (Map: Connecticut, 
D 3). It has a State normal school and New 
Britain Institute, and two fine public parks, one 
of 90 acres developed and one of 138 acres un- 
developed New Britain is noted for its exten- 
sive manufactures, which, in 1909, r(‘presented 
an invested capital of $32,000,000 and had a 
production valued at $22,000,000. The manu- 
facture of builders’ hardware and cutlery is 
particularly noteworthy Other important manu- 
factures are hardware, foundry and niachinc- 
ghop products, cutlery and edge tools, hosiery 
and knit goods, stamped ware, saddlery, buckles, 
etc. Situated m a fertile agricultural district. 
New Britain also has some farming and peach- 
growing interests. The government is admin- 
istered, under a consolidation charter of 1905, 
by a mayor, chosen every two years, a unicam- 
eral council which controls elections of the 
majority of subordinate municipal officers, and 
commissions appointed by the mayor. The city 
clerk and treasurer, collector, auditor, and school 
board are, however, chosen by popular vote. 
There are municipal water works and munici- 
pally owned underground ducts. The city’s in- 
come in 1914-15 was $1,332,211, while its pay- 
ments amounted to $1,189,014, the chief items 
of expenditure being $55,394 for police depart- 
ment, $47,372 for fire department, and $208,172 
for education. Pop., 1900, 25,998; 1910, 43,916, 
1915 (U. S. est.), 52,203. New Britain was 
settled in 1687 and was incorporated as a 
parish under the name New Britain Society in 
1754. It was separated from Berlin and in- 
corporated as a township in 1850, and in 1871 
was chartered as a city This was the birth- 
place and home of Elihu Burritt (q.v.). Con- 
ault Camp, History of New Britain (New 
Britain, 1889). 

NEW BRXrmWICK, brflnz'wik. A province 
of the Dominion of Canada. It lies between 


lat 44“ 30' and 48“ 6' N. and long. 63“ 47' and 
69° 5' W., and is bounded on the north by 
Quebec and the Bay of Chaleur, on the east by 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland 
Strait, on the south by Nova Scotia and the 
Bay of Fundy, and on the west by the State of 
Maine and Quebec (Map: Canada, R 7). It has 
an area of 27,985 square miles, including 74 
square miles of water area. 

Topography. The coast on the Gulf of 8't 
Lawrence is low and sandy, with numerous spits 
and lagoons; that on the Bay of Fundy is bold 
and rocky. The latter is protected from the 
scouring action of the extraordinarily high tides 
by a ridge of hard Cambrian rock, with small 
areas of Silurian and Devonian as well as of the 
older Huronian and Laurentian systems. An- 
other ridge, composed of granite, traverses the 
province from the southwest to the northeast 
corner. It forms the main divide between the 
eastern and western rivers, and has an aveiage 
height of 1000 to 1500 feet, with a number of 
detached monadnocks from 2000 to 2500 feet 
high. These ridges are regarded as outlying 
branches of the Appalachian system. They in- 
close between them a large, triangular tract of 
low, undulating plain, occupying the eastern 
half of the province, and underlain by the Car- 
boniferous system West of the dividing range 
18 a Silurian i>lateau much eroded and trenched 
bv the valley of the St John River The geology 
of the piovince is somewhat confused and not 
yet definitely understood; but it is probably in 
many respects similar to that of Nova Scotia 
(q V ). 

Nearly all the western half of New Brunswick 
is drained by the river St John, which, after 
forming for a long distance the boundary between 
the Province of New Biiinswick and the State of 
Maine, flows through the province in a southerly 
direction as far as the forty-sixth parallel, then 
turns to the east and discharges into the Bay 
of Fundy through an estuary extending north 
and south for about 50 miles. The northeastern 
part of the province is drained into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence through a large number of small 
streams. There are numerous lakes. Grand 
Lake, in the south-central portion, is the only 
one of considerable size The coast line is 500 
miles in extent, and is indented by spacious 
bays, inlets, and harbors The tides, which have 
a great range in height, the spring tides at the 
head of the Bay of Fundy rising 50 feet, deter- 
mine in many instances the hours of movements 
of vessels The chief bays are: Fundy, Chig- 
necto, and Cumberland, the last two being 
merely extensions of the first, Pa8sama(iuoddy 
Bay in the south; Verte, Shediac, Cocaigne, 
Richibucto, and Miramichi bays on the east; 
and the Bay of Chaleur, 90 miles long by 12 to 
25 broad, in the northeast 

Climate. New Brunswick is subject to ex- 
tremes of heat and cold At inland points the 
extremes are greatest, the temperature some- 
times falling to 30° below zero F. in the winter 
and rising to 95° F. in the summer. The at- 
mosphere, however, is drier than on the coast, 
and the extremes do not occasion great discom- 
fort. Spring opens later and summer lingers 
longer than m the provinces farther west. The 
rainfall for the province averages above 40 
inches. 

Mining. Although a large part of the prov- 
ince is occupied by Carboniferous strata, the 
mineral coal is for the most part impure or in 
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thin seams, and is but little worked. The coal- 
like mineral albert ite, formerly mined with 
great profit in Albert County, has long since 
been exhausted. Salt springs are numerous 
Nickel and iron ore are found, as are also 
antimony and manganese Valuable copper de- 
posits were reported to be discovered in 1913 
at Black River, near St. John. Gypsum, plum- 
bago, grindstone, and limestone are very abun- 
dant, and the freestone of the province, unsur- 
passed for beauty and durability, commands a 
high price in the United States. The value of 
the mineral production in 1913 was $1,049,320. 

Fisheries. From an early period fishing has 
been one of the leading industries The waters 
on both coasts rank among the best fishing 
grounds of the world. Fish breeding is assisted 
by the Dominion government. Nev\ Brunswick 
has 7 of the 51 fish hatcheries in Canada For 
a decade and a half the annual eainings from 
fisheries have been about $4,000,000, Nova 
Scotia alone, among the Maritime Provinces, 
exceeding that amount New Brunswick thus 
nearly ranks with Massachusetts, which is the 
leading sea-fishing Stat(‘ of the United States 
The herring, smelt, sardine, and lobster fisheries 
are of greatest importance, and in tlie first 
three New Brunswick leads all the other piov- 
inccs. For the fiscal year 1913 the value of the 
catch was $4,264,054 Theie were 21,675 men 
engaged in the industry 

Agriculture. The kind and quality of soil 
vary greatly with the underlying geological 
formation, but it is generally fertile, though 
much of the surface is too ^hilly to admit of 
profitable cultivation In most of the valleys, 
and in the diked districts, e g , at the head of 
the Bay of Fundy, the fertility is of a high 
grade Originally the whole area was covered 
with forests, of which about one-half has been 
removed. The nature of the forests is not uni- 
form, but they usually consist of both hard and 
soft woods. On the Bay of Fundy the species 
are largely confined to spruces and firs, as a 
consequence of the cold winds of that region 
Spruce, fir, and tamarack also prevail in the 
western part of the province But farther east- 
ward the hardwood varieties, such as maple, 
beech, ash, and bircli, prevail, intoisperscd with 
spruce and pine. The elm abounds in the river 
valleys, and with it are found the birch and red 
maple. According to the forestry branch of the 
Department of tlie Interior at Ottawa, the es- 
timated acreage of commercial timber in 1914 
was 9,000,000. In 1902 a law was passc^i for 
the establishment of a laige national park and 
game preserve at the sources of the Tobiqiie, 
Nipisiguit, and Miraniichi rivers Excellent 
laws protect fish and game (See Game Laws ) 
The destruction of the forests in New Bruns- 


wick, as in the other Maritime Provinces, seems 
to have had a climatic effect quite different 
from that which usually follows, viz , the rain- 
fall increases, resulting in the growth of the 
soft woods — balsam, spruce, and tamarack — in 
the region where the hard woods were removed. 

Agriculture is the leading occupation, but it 
has not reached extensive proportions. The 
natural growth of marsh hay in the valleys 
supplies an abundant and valuable hay product. 
Hav. potatoes, oats, turnips, and buckwheat are 
the^ most valuable field crops. In 1913, 677,000 
acres of hay and clover yielded 698,000 tons, 
valued at $7,615,000; 43,500 acres of potatoes 
yielded 10,629,000 bushels, valued at $4,677,000; 


196,000 acres of oats, 6,946,000 bushels, value 
$3,032,000; 9000 acres of turnips, 3,346,000 
bushels, value $1,271,000; 04,000 acres of buck- 
wheat, 1,782,000 bushels, value $962,000. The 
total area under field crops in 1914 was 904,055 
acres and the value of the product was $20,045,- 
000. The climate is rather too severe for the large 
fruits, except in certain regions like the valley 
of the St. John, where the hardier varieties are 
successfully grown. The smaller fruits, l\owever, 
are abundant, and, ripening late, are put on the 
New England market at monopoly prices. The 
situation of the province on the seaboard gives 
it a marked advantage in marketing produce. 

Considerable attention is given to the raising 
of sheep, and more especially cattle, and in very 
recent years thcie has been a decided growth in 
the dairy industry In 1913 there were 65,103 
horses, 106,904 milch cows, 107,864 other cattle, 
135,115 sheep, and 77,014 swine. In 1910 there 
were 42 butter factories and creameries, pro- 
ducing 1,106,243 pounds of cheese and 849,633 
pounds of butter Fox farming attained con- 
siderable proportions in 1913. At^ the close of 
that year there were 40 fox ranches in the prov- 
ince, and a large number of companies were 
ineorpoiated. Silver-black foxes are imported 
from Alaska (see Fur Farming). The province 
has government (experimental farms and agricul- 
tural schools 

Manufacturing, Transportation, and Com- 
merce. Dominion, provincial, and municipal aid 
has greatly facilitated the construction of rail- 
ways, the mileage for all lines aggregated 1645 
miies in 1913 Theie were in 1913 about 600 
miles of railway under construction The Ca- 
nadian Pacific connects the province with the 
railroad systems west by running west from St. 
John and crossing the State of Maine The 
Intercolonial enters the province from Queliec 
on the north and traverses the east side of the 
province, one branch conne'cting with St. John. 
The National Transcontinental, the eastern 
section of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
runs from Moncton westerly and northwesterly 
through the province and thence to Quebec and 
Winnipeg The position of New Brunswick on 
the Atlantic coast, and the large number of ex- 
cellemt harbors, greatly favor its commercial 
advantage The foreign trade of the province 
passes through the port of St. John. The winter 
port business of the city in 1912-13 was 407,829 
tons Regular ship lines connect this port with 
Atlantic coast points to the south and with 
European countries The trade of the province 
for the fiscal year 1913 was $34,634,156 in ex- 
ports and $14^445,811 in imports Lumber is 
the chief article of export The manufacture of 
lumber and of lumber products leads the manu- 
facturing industries. Shipbuilding, which was 
formerly important, has greatly declined. The 
manufacture of wood pulp, on the other hand, is 
assuming large proportions, and the future of 
the industry is assured, because the supply of 
spruce — the wood used for this purpose — is 
practically inexhaustible In 1911 the province 
had 1158 manufacturing establishments, with 
an invested capital of $36,125,012, employing 
24,765 hands, with salaries and wages amounting 
to $8,314,212, and an output valued at $36,422,- 
302 as compared with an output in 1905 valued 
at $22,133,951. , . . ^ 

Govemment and Finance. The administra- 
tion of the government is in the hands of a 
Lieutenant Governor and an executive council. 
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Tli^ council, of which the Premier is the chief, 
is responsible to the Legislative Assembly, com- 
posed of 46 members elected for four years. The 
Legislative Council was abolislied in 1892. In 
striking contrast to some other Canadian prov- 
inces, there are no local municipal councils, tlie 
municipal affairs being managed by a county 
council. In this council each parish has two 
representatives, who sen^e without emolument 
(except in the County of Carleton), the term of 
office being one year llie various parish officers 
receive their appointments from the county 
council. The net debt of the province in 1912 
was $4,693,457. The expenditures for 1913 
amounted to $1,459,122 and the receipts to 
$1,446,962. Nearly half the receipts came from 
the Dominion subsidy, the timber licenses being 
next in importance. Of the ordinary expendi- 
tures, $273,189 w^ere devoted to education and 
$383,363 to public works. Taxes are levied by 
the province upon telegrajih, telephone, and in- 
surance companies and banks There is also a 
succession duty upon e8tat(*s Tx)cal expendi- 
tures are met by taxes collected upon real and 
personal property, income, and polls. Property 
IS rated at its full value. The capital of New 
Brunswick is Fredericton 

Population. There is a high birth rate in 
the province, but also a rather large emigration. 
The censuses for 1891, 1901, and 1911 gave, re- 
spectively, 321,263, 331,120, and 351,889 There 
IB a small French element. Ilie gieat bulk of 
the population is of British ongm,* the Irish 
especially being well repr(‘sented St John had 
a population of 42,511 (1911), 1915 (local 

est.), nearly 70,000. Moncton in 1911 had a 
population of 11,345, and Fredericton 7208. 

Religion. Tlie Roman Catholics number 
more than on(*-tbird of the total religious mem- 
bership of New Brunswick, their number in 
1911 being 144,889. Among the Protestants, the 
Baptists, according to the census of 1911, are 
strongest (82,106), followed by the Anglicans 
(42,864), Presbyterians (39,207), and Meth- 
odists (34,658). 

Education and Charities. Educational af- 
fairs are in the hands of a superintendent of 
education and an educational council Unlike 
Quebec and Ontario, the province does not pro- 
vide for separate denominational schools. There 
18 uniformity of methods, textbooks, etc., 
throughout the provmcje Attendance is com- 
pulsory. One in every 5 63 of the population is 
enrolled in the public schools, the proportion 
between the grammar and the elementary en- 
rollment being about 1 to 60. In 1912-13 the 
number of public schools was 1897 , teachers, 
2003; pupils, 63,580, with boys and girls about 
equal in number ; average daily attendance, 
43,624; female teachers, 1810; male, 193. The 
province maintains normal schools and provides 
for higher education at the University of New 
Brunswick at Fredericton. The religious de- 
nominations maintain seminaries and univer- 
sities, of which Mount Allison University 
(Methodist) at Sackville is the largest The 
University of St, Joseph at Memramcook is a 
Roman Catholic institution The expenditure 
for educational purposes shows a steady increase 
from $413,907 in 1888 toJ955,224 in 1*913 

Of the charitable institutions, the asylums for 
the insane constitute the greatest item of ex- 
penditure. The province supports also, in whole 
or part, a general hospital (at St. John), a 
boys* industrial home, a country home or shelter 


for children, and deaf and dumb institutions. 
Private and sectarian interests are well repre- 
sented in charitable work. Convicts sentenced 
to penal life are sent to the Dominion peniten- 
tiary at Dorchester 

History. The first European settlement was 
made on the Bay of Chaleur by Frenchmen in 
1639, and in 1672 further settlements were 
made on the Miraraichi River and along the 
coast. With Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
formed the original French colony of Acadia or 
New France, which was taken by the English in 
1654, restored to France in 1667, but re-ceded 
to the English in 1713 by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
although disputes as to the boundaries lasted 
until the Treaty of Paris in 1763 finally settled 
the question in favor of the British Jlie first 
British settlements wt*re made by Scottish agri- 
culturalists and laborers along the Miramichi 
in 1764 In 1783 over 5000 United Empire 
Loyalists from the United States settled in the 
colony. In 1784 Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick separated to form distinct colonies, and in 
January, 1786, the first Legislative Assembly 
of New Brunswick met at St. John Jn 1848, 
after prolonged struggle, responsible government 
was established. In 1867 New Brunswick 
united with Ontario, Qiiel)ec, and Nova Scotia, 
and thus became one of the original provinces 
of the Dominion of Canada After Confedera- 
tion an agitation arose for full, undenomina- 
tional public schools, wliicli were established by 
law in 1871. The Roman Catholics strongly 
opposed this law, but were induced to accept a 
compromise in 1875. The course of provincial 
history thereafter followed local issues, and 
Liberal and Conservative administrations al- 
ternated according to the success or failure of 
the appeal for popular 8U])port upon those 
issues. 3Jie most noteworthy events were the 
Supieme Court of Judicature Act, establishing 
a court with three trial divisions (1906); the 
creation of a Public Utilities Commission, with 
threti commissioners, for the regulation of rates 
and services of any public utility (1910); the 
destiuction of the town of Carnpbellton by fire 
in the same year, and the various legislative 
measures for developing new railways and the 
natural resource's of the province Local option 
in regard to the liquor traffic is in force in 
several counties. 

Bibliography. L. W Baile\y and D R Jack, 
Woods and Mt7icraJ8 of New Brurmotek (Fred- 
ericton, 1876) ; A. R C. Selwyn and O M. Daw- 
son, DesortpHvc Sketch of the Phy steal Oeog^ 
raphy and Geology of the Domtmon of Canada 
(Montreal, 1884) ; A. B Willmott, The Mineral 
Wealth of Canada (London, 1898) ; William 
Kingsford, History of Canada (London, 1887- 
98) , M H. Perloy, Ofi the Early History of 
New Brunsimck (8t. John, 1891); James Han- 
nay, History of New Brunswick (St. John, 
1909) 

NEW BRUNSWICK. A city and the county 
seat of Middlesex Co., N. J , 31 miles southwest 
of New York, at the head of navigation on the 
Raritan River, about 15 miles from its mouth, 
and on the Pennsylvania and the Raritan River 
railroads (Map New Jersey, D 3). It is the 
eastern terminus of the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. A magnificent railway bridge spans the 
river at this point The city has a large public 
library and also the Voorhees and the (rardner 
A. Sage libraries, and is the seat of Rutgers 
College (q.v.), of the Theological Seminary of 
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the Dutch Eeformed church in America, and of 
the State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
with the State model farms ; and there are three 
hospitals and 229 acres of public parks. New 
Brunswick is extensively engaged in manufac- 
turing, the chief products being hosiery, wall 
paper, automobiles, musical strings, rubber 
boots and shoes, bicycle and automobile tires, 
surgical and medical supplies, chemicals, fruit 
jars, boilers, cigars, foundry products, knitting 
needles, linoleum, washing bluing, sash and 
blinds, shoes, etc. The city is governed by the 
commission form of government. A commission 
of five men elected by the people for a term of 
four years, gives a direct administrative head 
to five departments, which cover all branches of 
the city government, excepting the board of 
education, which board is appointed by the 
mayor and is held absolutely responsible for the 
educational affairs of the city. The water 
works are owned and operated by the munici- 
pality. Pop, 1900, 20,006; 1910, 23,388; 1914 
(U. S. est ), 24,827. The first settlement here 
was made m 1081. The place was first called 
Prigmore’s Swamp (1681-97), then Inian’s 
Ferry (1691-1714), and finally New Brunswick, 
in honor of the house of Brunswick. New 
Brunswick was incorporated as a town in 1736 
and was chartered as a city in 1784 It suffered 
much during the Revolution, and during the 
winter of 1776-77 was occupied by the British. 

NEW BRUNSWICK TliEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. See Theological Seminaby of 
THE Reformed Church in America. 

NEWRURGH. A city in Orange Co., N. Y., 
60 miles north of Nbw York City, on the Hudson 
River, about 6 miles above the picturesque High- 
lands, on the Erie and the West Shore railroads, 
and on the lines of several steamship companies 
(Map* New York, A 1) It is built on a steep, 
terraced slope, rising about 300 feet above the 
river to an extended plateau The city has a 
public library, two public parks, St Luke’s 
Home and Hospital, Home for the Friendless, 
Home for Children, and a county tuberculosis 
sanatorium. Among noteworthy buildings are 
a beautiful Masonic Temple, Y. M. C A. build- 
ing, and the Broadway School. The iiver here 
expands into Newburgh Bay, giving the city a 
deep water front and facilities for traffic by 
water. There is a trade in agricultural and 
dairy products, and large quantities of coal 
from Pennsylvania are here transferred to 
barges and coasting vessels. Newburgh is of 
considerable importance as an industrial centre, 
having manufactories of cottons, woolens, silks, 
paper, felt hats, baking powder, soap, paper 
boxes, brick, plush goods, steam boilers, tools, 
waterway gates, ice machines, pumps, moving- 
picture scTcens, overalls, perfumes, furniture, 
carpets, carburetors, spiral springs, spiral pipe, 
shirt waists, shirts, felt go^s, lawn mowers; 
shipyards; foundries and machine shops; tan- 
neries; leatherette works; plaster works It is 
also a popular resort, being visite^d by thousands 
of New Yorkers during the summer months. Of 
particular interest is Orange I.ake with its 
recreation park. The city has adopted Plan C 
of the Optional Charter Law of New York Rtate 
This provides for a mayor and four councilraen 
elected for four years. The executive power is 
vested in a city manager, who is appointed by 
the council. Tlie water works are owned and 
operated by the municipality. Pop., 1890, 23,- 
087; 1900, 24,943; 1910, 27,805; 1914 (U. S 


est.), 29,023. The first settlement at Newburgh 
was made in 1709 by German Lutherans from 
the Rhenish Palatinate, who named it the Pala- 
tine Parish by Quassaic. By 1750 most of the 
Germans had been replaced by people of English 
and Scottish descent, who in 1752 changed the 
name to the Parish of Newburgh (after New- 
burgh, Scotland). Newburgh was the head- 
quarters of the American army from March, 
1782, until the latter part of 1783, and it was 
here that the Newburgh Letters were circu- 
lated, that the army was disbanded, and that 
Washington received the famous Nicola letter 
proposing that he become King The Hasbrouck 
house, then occupied by Washington, is now 
owned by the State and used as a museum for 
Revolutionary relics. On the grounds is the 
Tower of Victory, an imposing stone structure 
erected by the United States and State govern- 
ments to commemorate the close of the war. 
Newburgh was incorporated as a village in 1800 
and was chartered as a city in 1865. Consult 
E. M Ruttenber, History of Orange County 
with History of the City of Ncuyburgh (New- 
burgh, 1876) , J. J. Nutt, Nm>hurgh. Her In- 
stitutions, Industiies, and Leading Citizens (ib., 
1891) , L P. Powell (ed.). Historic Towns of 
the Middle States (New York, 1899). 

NEWBURGH, William of. See William 
OF NeWBX BQH. 

NEWBURGH ADDRESSES. Two anony- 
mous letters that appeared in 1783, after the 
close of the Revolutionary War They urged 
some organized action to redress the wrongs of 
American soldiers, especially the withholding of 
their pay, and were later found to have been 
written bv Gen John Armstrong. 

NEW'BURN. A town m Northumberland, 
England, on tlic Tyne, 51/3 miles west of New- 
castle Pop., 1901, 12,500; 1911, 17,155 

NEW'BURY. A municipal borough and 
maiket town in Berkshire, England, on the 
Kennet and on the Kennet and Avon canal, 17 
miles west- south west of Reading (Map: Eng- 
land, E 5). It has fine municipal buildings. 
Trade in agricultural produce and malting are 
the principal industries, and an annual wool 
market is held. The chief buildings are the 
church, built in the reign of Henry VII, and 
the Corn Exchange The town owns real estate, 
markets, and the gas works It dates from the 
Roman period, and was a gift of the Conqueror 
to Ernulf de Hesdin. Newbury is best known 
for two hard-fought battles between the Royal- 
ists and Parliamentarian forces in September, 
1643, and in October, 1644. On the battle field 
IB a handsome memorial to Lords Falkland, 
Sutherland, and Carnarvon, Royalists, who fell 
there Pop, 1901, 11,061, 1911, 12,107. Con- 
sult W. Money, History of Nenvhury (Oxford, 
1887). 

NEW'BURYPORT. A city, including sev- 
eral villages, a port of entry, and one of the 
county seats of Essex Co, Mass., 38 miles by 
rail northeast of Boston, on the Merriraac River 
and on the Boston and Maine Railroad (Map. 
Massachusetts, F 1). Among the city’s note- 
worthy buildings and objects of interest are the 
public library of 40,000 volumes, Marine Mu- 
seum, Putnam Free School, Anna Jaques Hos- 
pital, Old Ladles’ Horae, the Old South Church, 
containing the remains of George Whitefield, 
the house in which William Lloyd Garrison was 
born, the Dexter House, a statue of Washington, 
Washington Park, and a suspension bridge The 
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harbor, opening into the Atlantic Ocean, is safe 
and spacious. The principal manufactured 
products include boots and shoes, cotton cloths, 
silverware, machinery, and combs. Shipbuilding 
was formerly a very extensive and important in- 
dustry. Newburyport is also a distributing 
centre for coal. Under the original charter of 
incorporation of 1851, the government is ad- 
ministered by a mayor, annually elected, and a 
bicameral council, of which the Upper Ifouse is 
elected on a general ticket and the Lower by 
wards. The municipality owns and operates the 
water works Pop., 1900, 14,478; 1910, 14,949; 
1914 (U. S. est ), 15,147. 

Newburyport, settled about 1635, was a part 
of Newbury until 1764, when it was separately 
established and incorporated as a town, and was 
chartered as a city in 1851. It was the home of 
Theophilus Parsons and the birthplace of Fran- 
cis C Lowell, who introduced cotton manufac- 
turing on a large scale into the United States. 
Consult: Smith, Hutory of Neuyburyporty Mass. 
(Boston, 1854) , D H Hurd, History of Essex 
County y Mass. (Philadelphia, 1888) ; J J. Cur- 
rier, History of Newburyport (Newburyport, 
1906) 

NEW CALEDONIA, kal'^-do'ni-A. An island 
in the Pacific, belonging to France, the southern- 
most of the Melanesian Islands. It is situated 
1200 miles southeast of New Guinea, 850 miles 
from the coast of Queensland, and about the 
same distance from New Zealand (Map. Aus- 
tralasia, J 5) It is elongated in shape, ex- 
tending from northwest to southeast, with a 
length of 240 miles, an average width of 30 
miles, and an area of 7650 square miles It is 
almost entirely surrounded by a coral reef, 
which is 5 to 15 miles from the shores and 
affords a belt of well-protected navigable water 
inside. The coast itself is indented with numer- 
ous bays, forming, especially on the south- 
western side, many excellent harbors. The in- 
terior is essentially mountainous, although of 
no great height There are two parallel ranges 
running the entire length of the island and in- 
closing the valley of the Diahat, the only river 
of importance. They are of nearly uniform 
height, except in the south, where they are 
broken by marshy lowlands. The highest point 
is an unnamed peak near the northwest coast, 
with an altitude of about 5387 feet. Mount 
Humboldt in the southeast is 5360 feet high, 
llie northeast consists of Archaean rocks; along 
the west coast is a narrow band of Tnassic and 
Cretaceous strata; while eruptive rocks, prin- 
cipally serpentine, cover two-thirds of the island. 
There are no active volcanoes, but some evi- 
dences of ancient volcanic activity, including 
thermal springs. 

The proverbially healthful climate is both 
drier and cooler than that of the other Me- 
lanesian Islands. A rainy season obtains from 
December to May and a comparatively dry and 
cjool season the rest of the year, although no 
month is rainless. The rainfall (70 inches) is 
sufficient to sustain a very rich flora, although 
large areas are semiarid pine barrens in which 
the Araucaria cookh is prominent. True forests 
ippear chiefly in the northern part and contain 
much valuable timber, thgugh sandalwood has 
now practically disappeared The fauna, like 
that of all other Oceanic islands, is very poor in 
i^arieties, a single species of bat being probably 
.he only indigenous mammal, while reptiles are 
ilso few. The avifauna is the richest and is 


related to that of the Australian continent 
rather than to that of New Zealand. Tlie na- 
tives of New Caledonia, whom the French style 
Canaques (Kanakas), are Melanesians, prob- 
ably of mixed ( Papuan-Polynesian ) type The 
coast tribes seem to be better shaped and more 
regularly featured than the rest. They are 
above the average in stature, with dolichoce- 
phalic head form. The absence of large animals 
on the island has made them practically vege- 
tarians, but it may account in part for the 
cannibalism which once prevailed in this part of 
the world One of their most interesting in- 
stitutions is the pilu-pilu, or yam-harvest dance, 
with its mock fight. Something like the Duk- 
duk Society of New Britain exists among them. 
Among other things worthy of note are their 
beehive huts, grotesque carvings of heads, and 
slingstones. The bow seems to be little em- 
ployed, the spear and club being preferred. In 
many of the mountain valleys are found remains 
of terraced plantations which have been mis- 
taken for aqueducts; their purpose was not so 
much to lead water upon the soil as to prevent 
the heavy flow of the rains from washing the 
soil away ; many old terraces remain in use, and 
new are built as need arises. Numerous petro- 
glyphs and rock carvings exist, some of which 
are considered pre-Kanaka Since New Cale- 
donia has been made a French penal colony, 
some admixture between the Europeans and the 
native women has taken place. Some of the 
tribes of the interior are still little known. The 
Webias of central New Caledonia, who still live 
m a state of independence and have not yet 
been seriously influenced by the whites, are said 
to be good-natured people and skillful fishermen. 
As in many of the Pacific islands, the natives 
are diminishing in number. 

The natives are the best agriculturists of all 
the Oceanic tribes They have succeeded even 
better than the white farmers, as the latter have 
been embarrassed for lack of labor, though they 
have imported Chinese and New Hebrides is- 
landers The natives live on reservations from 
which whites are excluded, but they are rapidly 
decreasing in number — 50 per cent in the last 
50 years. The chief agricultural products are 
coffin;, maize, tobacco, sugar, copra, cassava, 
grapes, and pineapples. Wheat and cotton have 
also been introduced. The mineral wealth is 
considerable, including gold, silver, lead, copper, 
nickel, cobalt, chromate of iron, and coal, and 
these are worked mainly by Japanese miners. 
The last six are mined, and the nickel output 
is the most valuable, amounting in 1911 to 
120,059,297 metric tons. The commerce is con- 
siderable. The exports in 1913 were valued at 
$3,082,000 and the imports at $3,447,000, the 
mineral exports amounting to $989,311 Of the 
exports, the principal are minerals, canned 
meats, and coffee. A railroad is under construc- 
tion from Noumea, the capital, to Bourail (90 
miles) Noumea is a municipality and the 
chief port of the island. It is in regular steam- 
ship communication with Sydney, New South 
Wales, having a good harbor, pier, and repair- 
ing slip. There are primary schools and a sec- 
ondary school, a perfumery and a meat-canning 
factory. 

The island with its dependencies, the isles of 
Pines, Wallis, Futuna, and Alafi, and the Huon 
and Loyalty Islands, is administered by a 
governor, who is assisted by a privy council of 
eight members, and there is an elective legisla* 
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tive body. Until 1896 the colony was chiefly 
used as a penal settlement, and convicts con- 
stituted the majority of the white inhabitants. 
Since that date no convicts have been sent, and 
the convict population is rapidly decreasing. 
In 1912 the population was 50,608, of whom 
13,138 were free, 5671 were originally convicts, 
and 28,075 were aborigines. Immigration from 
France is slight, the majority of new settlers 
coming from Java, Tonkin, India, and other 
Pacific islands. 

The island was discovered by Cook in 1774. 
In 1843 the French flag was raised, but the act 
was disavowed, owing to protests from Kngland. 
Ten years later, however, the French took for- 
mal possession in order to put a stop to the 
cannibalism and excesses committed by the 
natives. In 1864 the penal settlement was 
founded, and after the Franco-Prussian War 
thousands of Communists were deported hither 
natives have always been suspicious of the 
whites and in 1878 and 1881 rose in revolt, 
massacring many of the colonists. 

Consult- J. W Anderson, Fxji and 'New Ca?e- 
donia (London, 1880); Alfred Schreiner, La 
Nouvelle-Calddome depms sa decouverte jusqu^h 
nos jours (Pans, 1882) , Le6n VallCe, Essai 
d^une hihliographie de la N ourelle-CaUdome et 
d&pendancea (ib, 1885); G Griffith, In an Un- 
known Prison Land • An Account of Convicts 
and * Colonists in New Caledonia (London, 
1901 ) ; J. B. Alberti, La colonisation d la Nou- 
velle-CaUdonie (Pans, 1909) 

NEW CA'NAAN. A towm, including a vil- 
lage of the same name, in Fairfield Co , Conn., 
8 miles by rail northeast of Stamford, on Five 
Mile River and on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad (Map Connecticut, A 
6). It contains the Brooks Sanitarium, the B 
P. Mead Memorial Park, and attractive town 
hall, school, and library buildings. There is 
also a shirt and overall factory New Canaan 
18 known chiefly as a summer resort, having 
splendid scenery and a number of facilities for 
sport. Pop., 1900, 2968; 1910, 3667. 

NEW CASTILE, khs-teP. The southern part 
of Castile ( q.v ) . 

NEW'CASTLE, nu'kAs'l. A city of New 
South Wales, situated at the mouth of the 
Hunter River, 102 miles north-northeast of Syd- 
ney, witli which it IS connected by rail and by 
steamers (Map- New South Wales, F 3) It 
is a well-built town with paved streets and fine 
ublic buildings It is the see of an Anglican 
ishop, whose cathedral of Christ Church is a 
notable building, as are also the library and art 
school, the school of mines, and the Victoria 
Theatre. It is the principal port for the north- 
ern part of New South Wales and is the 
greatest coaling port in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, Large quantities of wood are also 
sliipped from this port. In 1912 the total 
amount of tonnage entered and cleared at New- 
castle was 3,966,255. Vessels of 4000 tons can 
be berthed, tlie greater portion of the wharfage, 
with that at Carrington, some 5 miles in extent, 
belonging to the government, which has pro- 
vided ample shipping appliances, in the shape 
of four steam cranes — two of 25 tons, six of 15 
tons, and four of 9 tons — as well as a number of 
chutes. There are three patent slips, one of 
which is capable of taking up vessels of 1000 
tons, and a floating dock that can lift 2000 
tons. The area of the harbor, which is de- 
fended by two forts and has two breakwaters, 


is 540 acres. The width of the channel at the 
entrance of the harbor is 1200 feet, and the 
depth of water on the bar 25 feet and of the 
harbor 27 feet at high and 23 feet at low water. 
The industries of Newcastle include a steam 
biscuit factory, copper-smelting works, a 
brewery, shipbuilding yards, foundries, carnage 
factories, and boot factories. There is also a 
large trade m frozen mutton, Newcastle is the 
seat of a United States consul and owns its gas 
and electric- lighting plants. The water supply 
is controlled by the Hunter River Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board, which took over the con- 
trol and management of the water supply from 
the government on July 1, 1892. Pop., 1901, 
14,250; 1911, 14,405; with suburbs, 1913, 

57,650 

NEWCASTLE. A town, port of entry, and 
the county seat of Northumberland County, 
New Brunswick, Canada, situated on the left 
bank of the Miramichi River, at the head of 
deep-water navigation, and on the Intercolonial 
Railway, 77 miles northeast of Moncton by rail 
(Map: New Brunswick, D 1). It contains the 
county buildings, customhouse, an academy, and 
a Roman Catholic convent, is a lumbering 
centre, with several large saw mills, and manu- 
factures sashes and doors, chairs, and wagons 
The surrounding district is widely known for 
moose hunting and salmon fishmg. Pop., 1901, 
2507, 1911, 2945; 1915 (local est.), 3100 

NEW CASTLE. A city m New Castle Co, 
Del , 6 miles by rail south of Wilmington, situ- 
ated on the Delaware River, at the head of Dela- 
ware Bay, and on the Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington Railroad (Map- Delaware, H 
1) New Castle has a good harbor and regular 
steamship connection with Philadelphia and 
Baltimore; is the centre of an agricultural and 
fruit-growing region, has large shad-fishing in- 
terests, ana manufactures steel castings and 
cotton gloves. *The city possesses several build- 
ings of historic interest, a public library, and 
two parks. Settled by Swedes in 1640, New 
Castle was held successively by the Swedes, 
Dutch, and English, and was the landing place 
of William Penn in 1682. It was incorporated 
first in 1875 Pop, 1900, 3380; 1910, 3351. 

NEW CASTLE. A city and the county seat 
of Henry Co., Ind , 44 miles by rail east-north- 
east of Indianapolis, on the Blue River, and on 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
I/ouis, the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville, and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St. Louis railroads (Map: Indiana, G 5). The 
city is surrounded by a farming district and is 
an industrial centre of importance. The leading 
manufactures include sheet iron and steel, 
automobiles, caskets, clothing, scales, bridges, 
pianos, furniture, handles, shovels, lathes, bricks, 
flour, etc. The Indiana Village for Epileptics, 
comprising 1245 acres, is 2 miles north of the 
city. New Castle owns its water works and 
electric-lighting plant. Pop., 1900, 3406; 1910, 
9446; 1914 (U. S. est.), 12,017. 

NEWCASTLE. A city and the county seat 
of Lawrence Co., Pa., 50 miles by rail northwest 
of Pittsburgh, at the junction of the She- 
nango and Neshannock rivers, and on the Erie, 
the Pennsylvania Company, the Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburgh railroads 
(Map: Pennsylvania A 4). It is the commer- 
cial centre of a fertile agricultural region, which 
has also rich deposits of bituminous coal, lime 
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stone and sandstone, fire clay, and iron ore. 
As a manufacturing city it ranks sixth in the 
State, its industrial importance being depend- 
ent upon the metal-working establishments, chief 
among which are the steel and rolling mills, 
blast furnaces, tin-plate and terneplate mills, 
and the car-construction shops Other plants 
include large cement works and manufactories 
of pottery, wire novelties, tin cans, boxes, drugs 
and cliemicals, hosiery, paints, boilers, ma- 
chinery, lumber products, rubber tires, radia- 
tors, etc. The city maintains an old ladies' 
home, two hospitals, a public library, fine 
courthouse and high-school buildings, and Cas- 
cade Park, a beautiful place of resort, owned 
by the traction company. Settled in 1812, 
Newcastle was chartered as a city in 1869, 
and adopted the commission form of govern- 
ment in 1914. Pop., 1900, 28,339; 1910, 36,280; 
1914 (U S. est.), 39,569. 

NEWCASTLE, Henry Pelham Fiennes 
Pelham Clinton, fifth Duke of (1811-64) An 
English statesman. He was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, and represented 
South Nottinghamshire m Parliament from 1832 
to 1846, when he was oubted by the influence of 
his father, the fourth Duke, for hupporting Sir 
Robert Peel m his free-trade measures In the 
brief Conservative administration of 1834-35 he 
had been a Lord of the Treasury, and First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests in the Peel 
administration, from 1841 to 1846. He was 
then made Chief Secretary to the J.(ord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, but went out of office with 
his chief a few months afterward. He succeeded 
to the dukedom in 1851 and returned to ofTioe 
in 1852, filling the post of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (which formerly included the De- 
partment of War) m the Aberdeen government. 
The war with Russia broke out, and in June, 
1854, it was found necessary to create a Secre- 
tary of State for War, and the ^ew office was 
assigned to Newcastle. He resigned as a result 
of an investigation into the suffering of the 
army at Sebastopol. Newcastle was reappointed 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in tlie sec- 
ond administration of Lord Palmerston, 1859, 
and served until 1864 In 1860 he accompanied 
the Prince of Wales during a tour in Canada 
and a portion of the United States, and on his 
return received the Order of the Garter from 
the Queen Consult Jolm Martineau, The Life 
of Henry Peihamy Fifth Duke of Netecaetle 
(London, 1908). 

NEWCASTLE, Margaret, Duchess of. See 
Cavendish, Margaret. 

NEWCASTLE, Thomas Pelham-Holles, 
first Duke of (1693-1768). An English oftice- 
holder. He was educated at Westminster 
School and for a short time attended the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He was one of the 
largest landholders in the realm, was created 
Duke of Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1715, in 1724 he 
became Secretary of State for the southern de- 
partment in Walpole’s coalition administration 
and, in spite of his amazing incompetency, 
was continued in this office until 1764, when he 
become Prime Minister. He was in power at 
the beginning of the hostilities of the Seven 
Years’ War (q.v.), but affairs were mismanaged 
completely, and in November, 1766, Newcastle 
resided. Pitt now took charge of the war and 
foreign affairs. In 1767 a Newcastle-Pitt min- 
istry was formed, Pitt being the virtual head. 
In 1762 Newcastle was forced out of office by 
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liord Bute and thereafter was of little im* 
portance, though during the short Rockingham 
administration, formed in 1765, he filled the 
office of Privy Seal. He died Nov 17, 1768. 
Consult: William Coxe, Memoir of the Ad- 
ministration of ,, , Henry Pelham (London, 
1829) ; P. H. S. Stanhope, History of England 
from the Treaty of Utreoht to the Treaty of 
Versaxllesy 1713-83 (ib., 1851-64); W. E H. 
Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century (ib., 1878-90). 

NEWCASTLE^ William Cavendish, Duke 
OF. An English statesman. See Cavendish, 
William, Duke of Newcastle. 

NEWCASTLE-XJNDER-LYME, -lim. A 
parliamentary and municipal borough in Staf- 
fordshire, England, 15 miles north-northwest of 
Stafford (Map; England, D 3) Its chief build- 
ings are the town hall and high school, with 
which 13 incorporated the free grammar school, 
founded in 1602. The quaint red-sandstone 
tower of the restored parish church of St. Giles 
dates from the twelfth century. It has an art 
school and a library. The town has greatly im- 
proved in modern times, it owns remunerative 
real estate, gas, markets, and maintains a sew- 
age farm, cemetery, and isolation hospital Hats 
were formerly the principal branch of manufac- 
ture, but the making of army clothing is now 
the chief industry. Newcastle-under-Lyme is 
surrounded by famous potteries, coal mines' and 
ironworks are also in the vicinity There are 
also manufactures of cotton, leather, paper, and 
malt. Of Saxon origin, the town was named 
after a castle built by Henry I under the great 
forest of Lyme The town received its first 
charter from Henry IT in 1175. Pop, 1901, 
19,914; 1911, 20,201. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, -tin. A city 
and a county borough of England, county town 
of Northumberland, on the left bank of the 
Tyne, 8 miles from its mouth and 272 miles by 
rail north by west of London (Map England, 
E 1). The town stands partly upon an ele- 
vated plateau and partly upon the nortli bank 
of the river. The river la crossed by four 
bridges, which connect Newcastle with Gates- 
head (qv. ) — the old high-level bridge (1849), 
the Redheugh suspension bridge (1871), an hy- 
draulic swing bridge (1876), and the new high- 
level (railway) bridge (1906) The old high- 
level bridge is one of the engineering triumphs 
of Robert Stephenson The length of the via- 
duct 18 1337 feet, and the height of the railway 
above high water 112 feet The bridge has a 
broad carriageway, by which the ordinary traffic 
avoids the precipitous streets on both sides of 
the river, with passenger paths on each side, 
and the railway above. 

Some of the modern streets are handsome and 
spacious, especially Grey Street, which presents 
a scheme of Grecian architecture, and Grainger 
Street. The church of St Nicholas, forming 
the cathedral of the diocese of Newcastle, is a 
noble edifice, chiefly in the Decorated style, 
though its leading feature is the Perpendicular 
lantern tower. Other old churches are St. An- 
drew’s (damaged by the Parliamentarians in 
1644) and St, John’s. Among modern churches 
are St. George and the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral. In the Guildhall, an old and somewhat 
inconvenient building, situated beside the river, 
the town assizes are opened and the quarter 
sessions held. Under the Guildhall proper 
there is an exchange for the merchants, ship- 
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owners, and brokers of the quayside. In the 
Moot Hall, a modern, handsome Grecian build- 
ing overlooking the swing bridge, the town and 
county assizes are held. The spacious town 
hall, a modern building, stands on a block of 
ground facing 8t. Nicholas’ Church; associated 
with it are a corn market and offices for the 
transaction of the town business The market 
for the sale of meat and vegetables is one of 
the most spacious and commodious in the King- 
dom. All the railways entering the town ter- 
minate in a large station near its centre* The 
jail, a heavy and costly building, occupies a 
low and confined situation. Tlie postal and 
telegraph office is one of* the largest and finest 
of the public buildings in the town. Hi ere are 
two theatres — the Royal (the ornament of Grey 
Street) and the Tyne Theatre in Westgate 
Street. Among tlie educational institutions 
are a public library, a liteiary and philosophi- 
cal society, a society of antiquaries, a natu- 
ral-history society (with museum), a mechan- 
ics^ institute, and an institute of mining en- 
gineers. The colleges of nn^dicine and science 
are both affiliated with Durham University. A 
column surmounted by a statue of Eail Grey, 
to commemorate the passing of the Reform Bill, 
and a bronze statue to George Stephenson are 
the principal monuments in the city. 

Of bcmcvolent institutions there are several 
hospitals, an eye infirmary, a dispensary, asy- 
lums for the blind, the deaf and dumb, two 
orphanages, etc. The municipal property con- 
sists of real estate, maikets, street railways, 
and quays The municipality maintains baths, 
washhouses, free libraiies, cemeteries, and dust 
destructors, and indirectly contributes to tech- 
nical education, important domestic utilities, 
such as gas, water, etc., are provisionally monop- 
olized by companies. Extensive improvements 
have modernized tlie older portions of the town, 
and the streets generally are well paved and 
well lighted The trade of Newcastle consists 
laigely in coal from the Northumberland and 
Durham regions, of which it is the great centre. 
Large quantities of lead, the produce of the 
mines of Alston Moor and Weardale, are 
brought to Newcastle for manufacture, and a 
large quantity of unrefined lead is also im- 
ported from Spain. 

At Newcastle the railway system had its 
origin, and its locomotive and engineering works 
are among the largest in England. The ord- 
nance works of Lord Armstrong situated at EIs- 
wick, the western part of Newcastle, aie w<*ll 
known. Here steel shipbuilding and various 
branches of engineering are extensively carried 
on, and since 1882 many warships liave been 
constructed on the Tyne Newcastle occupies 
an important position in the manufacture of 
soda, bleaching powder, vitriol, salt, and other 
chemical products. Earthenwaie is largely 
manufactured, and glass staining has reached 
great perfection. The fire-brick trade has at- 
tained large proportions, and there are im- 
portant manufactures of gas retorts and fire- 
clay pipes, which are sent all over the world. 
Immense numbers of grindstones are exported. 
Portland and other cements are manufactured 
in vast quantities. 

The river Tyne from the sea to Newcastle 
forms a natural dock for the accommodation of 
shipping, and for 10 miles both banks are lined 
with quays and factories. It has four natural 
docks, the largest nearly a mile long and in- 


cluding two piers at its mouth. Large sums 
have been spent on the improvement of the 
Tyne. The entrance and many parts of the 
river have been deepened by dredging. The net 
tonnage of vessels entered and of vessels cleared 
at Newcastle, together with North and South 
Shields, was 3,897,142 and 4,894,157 in 1900, 
5,022,250 and 0,128,928 m 1910, and 6,421,195 
and 7,632,672 in 1912 At Newcastle and North 
and South Shields imports and exports in 1900 
were valued at 110,108,716 and £11,994,740 
respectively; in 1910, £9,442,944 and £11,308,- 
177, in 1912, £10,043,427 and £10,718,200 
(£10,694,596 United Kingdom produce, £23,604 
foreign and colonial produce) Exports consist 
chiefiy of coal, iron, copper, lead, alkali, and 
machinery, imports comprise fruits, grain, 
butter, sugar, metals, petroleum, etc. New- 
castle 18 the seat of a United States consul 

Newcastle dates from the Roman Pons ^Elii — 
one of th(‘ chain of forts by which the wall of 
Hadrian was fortifuid. On the withdrawal of 
the Romans the deserted camp became the resi- 
dence of a colony of monks, and the town was 
called Monkchester Robert, eldest son of Wil- 
liam the (.'onqueror, began to build a castle 
here 111 1079 or 1080 Henc6 the modern name 
of Newcastle. William Rufus finished his 
brother's castle, surrounded the town with a 
w^all, and gave the inhabitants special privileges. 
The present castle, which displays better than 
any other in England the g(*niu8 of Norman 
military aiehitecture, was erected by Henry II 
between the ycais 1172 and 1177. Newcastle, 
being made the rendezvous of the vast arma- 
ments which the first thnx* Edwards led into 
Scotland, was in their time surrounded with 
new walls of unusual strength and magni- 
tude; portions of them yet remain During 
the Civil War it d(‘clared for the King and 
sustained a 10 months’ siege by the Scots The 
coal trade dates from the reign of Henry III. 
In 1615, 400 colliers cleared the port, one-half 
to supply London Lords Stowel, Eldon, and 
Collingwood, Mark Akenside, and Hutton, the 
mathematician, were natives of Nc'wcastle In- 
timately connected with it, though not iiorn in 
it, were Thomas Bewick, the engraver, Robert 
Morrison, the Chinese scholar, and George and 
Kobeit Stephenson Pop., 1801, 28,400, 1851, 
87,800, 1901, 247,023, 1911, 266,671. Consult 
D. B Rondel, Newcastle-on-Tyne : Its Municipal 
Orxqin and Qrowth (London, 1898). 

NEW CHUBCH. See Swehknhoroians. 

NEWCHWANG, or NIUCHWANG, nu'- 
chwang' (the,cattle mart) One of the treaty 
ports of Manchuria, China, situated in the 
Province of Shiiigking, 10 miles from the mouth 
of the Liao River, which falls into the Gulf of 
Pechili, and on the southern branch of the 
Chinese Eastern Railw’ay, which is now con- 
ti oiled by Japan, and which formerly was as- 
sociated with the Russian Trans-Siberian sys- 
tem (Map China, M3) In commercial im- 
portance the port 18 a rival to Daiien (Dalny), 
but has not been so much favored by the tlapa- 
nese as the latter. For a long time Newehw^ang 
was the port of entry for south Manchuria, and 
was without competition until the development 
of Dairen first by the Russians and later by 
the Japanese. The vicinity of Newehwang is 
not very productive agriculturally, but impor- 
tant coal mines have been opened along the 
railw^ay line, and the city acquires additional 
importance from its railway connection with 
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Tientsin and Peking. The chief exports are 
beans, bean cake, and oil, which go largely to 
Japan, and also skins, mats, and cured fish. 
Imports consist mainly of cotton goods, petro- 
leum, sugar, flour, coal, and matches. In 1913 
foreign imports amounted to 16,050,514 hk tls , 
native imports to 9,733,593 hk, tls., and net 
exports to 24,480,087 hk. tls. 

Formerly Newchwang was situated at the 
mouth of the Liao River, but has retreated in- 
land through the silting of the coast Thus, 
what is commercially known as Newchwang is 
in reality the port of Yingkow, or Yingtse (also 
known as Port Newchwaiig), at the mouth of 
the Liao, population 61,000 This port of New- 
chwang, which has consular representatives, was 
taken by the Japanese in 1895, and was origi- 
nally a part of the territorial concessions of 
China, but Japan w^as forced to relinquish it. 
During the Boxer uprising in 1900 Newchwang 
was occupied by Russia, from whom it was taken 
by the Japanese in 1904 during the Russo- 
Japanese War (qv ). At present (1915) the 
Japanese have virtual control through their 
domination of the southern part of the Man- 
churian territory 

NEW COLLEGE. A college at Oxfoid, Eng- 
land, originally known as the College of St 
Mary of Winchester. It w^as founded by Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, and 
sometime I^rd Chancellor of England, in 1379 
for a warden, 70 fellows and scholars, 10 chap- 
lains, 3 clerks, and 16 choristers The college 
was but a part of Wykeham’s plan, wliicli in- 
cluded also the establishinont of the famous 
school at Winchester, tlie first of the English 
public schools, from wlioso numbers the scholars 
of New College were to be chosen. To this new 
feature in English education was added also 
the beginning of a tutorial system in the eol- 
lege, by w^hich the ordinary university instruc- 
tion was supplemented by the w'ork of tlie 
fellows of the college with the younger scholars. 
In the buildings of his college Wykeliam founded 
the school of English college architecture, and 
the buildings remain to-day the finest of the 
early colleges. Ip every way this foundation 
was the most splendid of its time, but, owing 
chiefly to certain curious exemptions from uni- 
\ersity supervision in examinations (cf King’s 
College, Cambridge), it did not play the part 
that might have been expected of it during 
most of its history Here Vitelli taught Grocyn 
(ireek, and thus gave the college a very real 
connection with the new awakening. It is to- 
day, in scholarship and athletics, one of the 
leading colleges in Oxford. Tlie establishment, 
as fixed by statutes of 1855 and 1881-82, con- 
sisted in 1912-13 of a w^arden, 32 fellows, 
3 honorary fellow^s, 2 chaplains, 40 scholars, 
college officers, and a choir, with a total of 
some 300 undergraduates. The connection with 
Winchester School is still closely maintained 
The buildings are of great beauty, particularly 
the hall and the chapel, with windows designed 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and an imposing tower. 
The gardens, which include in their limits part 
of the old city wall of Oxford, are among the 
most attractive in Oxford. The college presents 
to 40 livings. Among the“ worthies of New Col- 
lege have been Archbishop Chichele, founder of 
All Souls’ College, Bishop W^nflete, founder 
of Magdalen College, Bishops Ken and Lowth, 
and Sydney Smith. See King’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Oxford University; William of 


Wykeham ; Winchester. Consult Rashdall and 
Rait, New College (London, 1911). 

NEWCOMB, nii'kom, Simon (1835-19()9). 
An American astronomer and mathematician, 
born at Wallace, Nova Scotia, March 12, 1835. 
He was educated first in his father’s school and 
came to the United States in 1863. A year 
afterward he began teaching in Maryland and 
in 1857 was appointed computer on the Nautical 
Almanac at Cambridge. Graduating at the 
LawTence Scientific School, Harvard, in 1858, he 
spent three years there in further study and 
w^as then appointed professor of mathematics 
in the United States navy. He negotiated the 
contract for, and supervised the construction of, 
the 2C-mch equatorial telescope at the Naval 
Observatory He was secretary of the Transit 
of Venus Commission in 1871-74, observed the 
transit of Venus at the Cape of Good Hope in 
1882, and directed several eclipse expeditions, 
beginning in 1860 In 1877 Newcomb became 
senior professor in the navy and director of the 
Nautical Almanac, a position winch he held till 
he was retired for age in 1897. He w^as also 
professor of mathematics in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1884-94 and for many years editor 
of the American Journal of Mathematics. New- 
comb’s labors in investigation w^ere prodigious 
He developed formula for the construction of 
accurate lunar tables and made measurement-s 
relating to the major iilanets, the larger aster- 
oids, and the planetary satellites Plis con- 
clusions were notable for accuracy and often for 
boldness, and his memoirs for the vigor and 
clarity of their style Abioad, besides holding 
membership m many scientific societies, he w^as 
made an associate of the Institute of Franc(‘, 
the first native American since Franklin to be 
so honored, Commander of the Legion of Honor, 
and Knight of the rriissiaii Order “Pour lo 
M^^nte ” Some idea of the diversity of his in- 
ter(‘st8 may be gained from the fact that New- 
comb served as president of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
(1877), the Soeietv for Psychical Research 
(188.5-86), the American Mathematical Society 
(1897-98), and the Astronomical and Astro- 
physical Society of America (1899, 1905); as 
vice president of the National Academy of 
Sciences (188,3-89); and as president of the 
Congress of Arts and Sciences at the St Louis 
Exposition in 1904. He received the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society (1874), the 
Copley medal of the Royal Society (1890), and 
the first Bruce medal of the Astronomical So- 
ciety of the Pacific, also numerous other dis- 
tinctions at home and abroad, including degrees 
from 17 universities Newcomb died at Wash- 
ington, July 11, 1909, and received a military 
funeral, having been made rear admiral in 1906 

Among the more important of his 300-odd 
scientific memoirs, published mainly in the 
Astronomical Papers of the American Ephem- 
eris, may be mentioned ‘ The Recurrence of 
Lunar Eclipses”; “A Transformation of Han- 
sen’s Lunar Theory”; “Diwelopment of the Per- 
turbative Function and its Derivatives”; “On 
the Motion of Hyperion: A New Case in Celes- 
tial Mechanics ” He also published ; Popular 
Astronomy (1878), since translated into many 
foreign languages; Astronomy for Schools and 
Colleges (1880); with E. 8. Holden, Oompen’ 
dvam. of Spherical Astronomy (1906); and nu- 
merous works of a similar character, on mathe- 
matics or astronomy, in general intended as 
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textbooks or for use by persons who desired 
comprehensive ratJier than detailed information. 
Much intert^tcd in economic questions, Newcomb 
wrote in tliis field. A Critical Examination of 
our Financial Policy during the Houthern Rebel- 
Hon (1865); The A B G of Finance (1877); 
Principles of Political Economy (1885); A 
Plam Man^s Talk on the Labor Question (1886). 
He also WTote a novel, His Wisdom the Defender 
(1900). Consult his Remimscences of an ^Is- 
tronomer (Boston, 1903) and Marcus Benjamin, 
in Leadnng American Mon of RcieucCf ed by D. 
8 Jordan (New York, 1910) 

NEWCOMBE, Fredebick CiiARLiiis (1858- 
). An American botanist. He was born 
at Flint, Mich , and graduated from the univer- 
sities of Michigan (S.B, 1890) and Leipzig 
(Ph.D., 1893) He taught in the Michigan 
School for the Deaf in 1880-87, and at the 
University of Michigan he Avas instructor in 
botany (1890-92), assistant professor (1893- 
97), junior professoi (1897-1905), and there- 
after professor. He was president of the 
Michigan Academy of Science and of the Bota- 
nists of the Central States in 1906 

NEWCOMBE MEMORIAL COLLEGE. See 
Ttjlane University 

NEWCOMEN, riu-k5m'en, Thomas (1663- 
1729). An English blacksmith, inventor of the 
atmospheric steam engine, considered the first 
combination of elements previously known into 
a true engine. He was born at Dartmouth and, 
it would seem, had addressed himself to the task 
of devising a practical engine before 1698, when 
8avery took out his patent Possibly Newcomen 
liad forged the laiger parts of Savery’s enpne — 
they lived only 15 miles apart But it is cer- 
tain that SaveVy shared in the patent taken out 
by Newcomen about 1710 The part played by 
John Galley, who was more or less of a partner 
and assistant, is uncertain , probably he was a 
grazier who advanced Newcomen money New- 
comen’s engine is described and pictured in a 
copper engraving dated 1719, it was a combina- 
tion of preceding machines and an improvement 
on all of them, in that it was a complete change 
of type, the various elements of boilci, con- 
denser, and engine pump lieing divided among 
so many separate parts, w’hich, with the ex- 
ception "of the condenser (the present form of 
which is due to Watt), are essentially the same 
as those of the modern engine Newcomen’s 
was the first practical machine, and it was suc- 
cessfiillv and commonly used for pumping. 

NEWCOMERSTOWN, nu-khm'erz-toun A 
town in Tuscarawas Co , Ohio, 85 miles east- 
northeast of Columbus, on the Erie Canal and 
on the Pennsylvania Company and the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St Louis rail- 
loads (Map* Ohio, H 5) It contains Mul- 
\ane’8 hYee Park The chief industrial estab- 
lishments are pipe w’orks, a file factory, clay 
works, and manufactories of brass and bricks 
( !oal and clay are found in the vicinity Pop , 
1900, 2659; i9](), 2943. 

NEWCOMES, niVkomz, The A novel by 
W. M lliackeiay (1854-55). The character of 
Colonel Newcome is one of the finest delinea- 
tions of a simple-minded, pure-hearted gentle- 
man in fiction, and is said to have been drawn 
from the author’s stepfathei, Colonel Smyth. 

NEW CONNECTION METHODISTS. See 
Methodism. 

NEW CONNECTION OF GENERAL BAP- 
TISTS. See Baptists. 


NEW CORINTH. Corinth. 

NEW CUM'BERLAND. A town and the 
county S€*at of Hancock Co., W \a., 34 miles 
by rail north of Wheeling, on the Ohio Kh^er 
and on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
8t. Louis Railroad (Map: West Virginia, D 
1). It 18 chiefly engaged in the manufacture of 
fire and paving brick, sewer pipe, glassware, 
foundry and machine-shop products, and tiling, 
the adjacent region having valuable clay de- 
posits. There aie also coal mines and mills for 
the pulverization of fire clay for use in iron- 
works. Pop, 1900, 2198, 1910, 1807 

NEW DECATUR, d6-ka'tfir. A city in Mor- 
gan Co., Ala , 81 miles north of Birmingham, 
on the Tennessee River, just above Decatur, and 
on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad (Map: 
Alabama, Cl). It is developing rapidly as an 
indubtnal centre, being noteworthy for iron 
manufactures There are also important cot- 
tonseed-oil and lumber interests, railroad repair 
shops, and tanneries. New Decatur was settled 
in 1887 and was incorporated in 1889. Under 
a revised charter of 1899, the government is 
vested in a mayor, elected every two years, and 
a unicameral council. Pop., 1900, 4457; 1910, 
6118 

NEWDIGATE, nu'di-gfiit, Sib Roger, fifth 
Baronet of Habefield and Arbuby (1719- 
1806). An English patron of art and letters 
He was educated at Westminster School and at 
University College. Oxford, served as a member 
of Parliament for Middlesex in 1741-47 and for 
Oxford in 1750-80, and w^as interested in col- 
lieries and in canal building He made an ex- 
tensive collection of ancient marbles, casts of 
statues, and vases. 3'wo marble candelabra, 
found in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, were bought 
by Newdigatc for £1800 and given to the Rad- 
eiiffe Library, Oxford In 1806 he established 
at Oxford the Newdigatc prize of 21 guineas 
to encourage the writing of English verse 

NEW DONGOLA, d5n'g6-U. A town of the 
Egyptian Sudan See El Ordeh. 

NEWELL, nfi'd, Frederick Haynes (1862- 
) An American hydrographer and irri- 
gation engineer, born at Bradford, Pa He 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1885, and was afterward assistant 
hydraulic engineer (1888-90) and hydrographer 
(1890-1902) of the United States Geological 
Survey, and then served as chief engineer 
(1902-07) and as director after 1907 of the 
Reclamation Service. Nowell became a member 
of the Land and Inland Waterwavs commissions. 
In 1907 he was president of the Washington So- 
ciety of Engineers His publications include: 
Hydrography of the And Regions (1891) ; Agri- 
culture by Irrigation (1894) , The Public Lands 
and Their Wain Supply (1895), Irrigation in 
the United States (1902; rev ed., 1906), 
Ilairan Its Xattnal Resources (1909), Prin- 
ciples of Irrigation Engineering (1913). 

NEWELL, Peter (Shfj^f Hebsey) (1862- 
) An American illustrator and writer, 
born in McDonough Co., Ill He worked for a 
time as photographer and maker of crayon por- 
traits in Jacksonville, 111., and later studied at 
the Art Students’ League in New York City. 
Afterward he settled at Leonia, N. J , and con- 
tributed constantly to various current publica- 
tions. His work in fiat tones was a later devel- 
opment of his original talent, and became very 
popular through the ingenious Topsya and Tur- 
veys (1893-94); A Shadow Shown (1896); 
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Peter Newell' 8 Pictures and Rhymes (1899); 
The Hole Book (1908) , Jungle Jungle (1909) , 
The Hlant Book (1910) ; The Fooket Book 
(1912) — ^volumes for which he funiiBhed the 
text himself, and which display a thoroughly 
original humor and much quaintness of diaw^ 
ing. He also produced the clever and grotesque 
illustrations for John Kendrick Bangs’s House- 
Boat on the Sty so, Pursuit of the House-Boat, 
and Mr, Munchausen ; Lee’s Tommy Toddlm; 
Stockton’s The Great Stone of Sardis, Mark 
Twain^s Innocents Abroad; and Lewis Carioira 
Alice m Wonderland and Through the Looking 
Glass 

NEWELL, Kobebt Henby (1836-1901). An 
American humorist, born in New York His 
reputation was made during the Civil Wai by 
newspaper sketches and letters over the name 
Orpheus C. Kerr (Office Seeker). These letters 
were collected in four volumes (1862-68). 
Newell also wrote romances and several volumes 
of verse. His humor lightened the toil of Lin- 
coln, and it was genuim* though not excellent 

NEW ENGLAND. The collective name of 
the States of Maine, New Ilampshiie, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Ishind, and Connecticut. 
It has an area of 67,384 squares miles, and had 
a population, in 1910, of 6,552,681. 

Leif Encson is believed by many to have 
sailed along the coast of New England as early 
as 1000 A.D., and it is m New England that tho 
mythical city, Norumbega (qv.), is generally 
supposed to have been located The coast seems 
to have been visited by Verrazano in 1524, and 
was to a considerable extent exploied by {Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, by Gosnold in 1602, 
by Sir Martin Pring m 1603, and by Geoige 
Weymouth in 1605. By the charter of 1606 the 
Plymouth Company was empowered to make set- 
tlements in what was then called North Vir- 
ginia; but an attempt (1607), by a company 
under George Popham, to found a settlement on 
what is now the Maine coast, failed. In 1614 
Capt John Smith sailed along the coast, and 
also went for some distan(‘e inland up several 
of the rivers. He prepared a desciiption of his 
voyage and a rough map of tho coast, and sug- 

f ^sted the name New England for the region. 

eginning with 1620, when the Plymouth Colony 
was established in the present Massachusetts, 
settlers gradually came into New England, and 
in 1643 the colonies of Connecticut, New Haven, 
Jdassachusetts Bay, and Plymouth united to form 
a confederacy known as the United Colonies of 
New England, the first attempt at federation 
made in America. Each colony was to choose 
iwo commissioners, and the eight commissioners 
Chus chosen were to hold annual sessions at Bos- 
ton, Hartford, New Haven, and Plymouth, and 
were to take action with reference to various 
matters of common interest to the four colonies. 
In 1663 the meetings became triennial. Meet- 
ings were held as late as 1684, though in the 
last years little was accomplished Gf the pres- 
ent New England States, Connecticut resulted 
from the union of the colonies of Connecticut 
and New Haven, and Massachusetts from the 
union of the colonies of Massachusetts Bay and 
Plymouth; while both New Hampshire and 
Maine were originally under the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, Maine not receiving a separate 
organization until 1820 See articles on the 
States and United States. 

NTEW ENGLAND HISTOBIC-GENEA- 
LOGZCAL SOCIETY, The. An association 
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; incorporated in 1845 in Boston, Mass., for bis- 
, torical research in regard to the family his- 
b tories of the early settlers in New England and 
e the collection of old records. The society began 
v the collection of a library which now contains 
40,000 volumes and as many pamphlets, and has 
e also a collection of relics and curios, manu- 
(- scripts, and many old portraits and oil paint- 
mgs. It now has a membership of 1000, and 
; holds monthly meetings. In 1847 the society 
^ began the publication of a quarterly magazine, 
a the New England Historical and Genealogical 
g Register, foi circulation among its members, 
giving the proceedings and necrology of the so- 
1 ciety, and is now publishing Vital Records of 
B Massachusetts Toums to 1850. 
y NEW ENGLAND ORDER OP PROTEC- 
e TION. See Pbotection, New England Or- 
a deb of. 

NEW ENGLAND PRIMER, The. One of 
s the most famous schoolbooks in the history of 
L- education Yet it is uncertain when it first ap- 
peared, and of the 2,000,000 copies that it is 
f reasonaide to suppose were printed and sold in 
the eighteenth centuiy, less than 50 survive, rep- 
i. resenting, however, some 40 editions Mueh has 
i )>een done to clear up the bibliography of the 
work by Paul Jjeicester Ford in The New Eng- 
0 land Primer * A History of its Origin and De- 
y velopment, nnth a Reprint of the Unique Cop}f 

0 of the Earliest Knoum Edition, and Many Fac- 
y simile Illustrations and Reproductions (New 
8 York, 1897). The compiler of the work was 

1 shown by Ford to have been Ben]amin Harris, 
r an English printer and rhymester, who during 
h the reign of James II came to Boston Here 
e some time bcfoie 1690 he first issut'd the Primer, 
e an abridgment of another compilation, The Prof- 
>• estwnt Tutor. A fragment of this first edition, 
- or of a second, soon after, was found used as 
y waste in the binding of a book printed in 1688, 
a and 18 known as “The Bradford Fragment.” 
4 The Primer was changed from time to time to 
i suit not only religious but political feeling. 
I The most familiar quotation from the New Eng- 
s land Primer is doubtless the nursery prayer, 

“Now I Lay me Down to Sleep.” The Primer 
i. was “embeliishod” by crude cuts which have to- 
y day an exceedingly quaint aspect. The compo- 
i, sition of its different editions varies greatly 
4 The earli<‘Ht is thus made up- (1) Title, (2) 
I, Godly Admonitions, (3) Alphabet and Sylla- 
n hary, (4) Rhymed Alphabet, (5) The Dutiful 
»f (Child’s Promises; (6) An Alphabet of J^essons, 
a Texts of Scripture; (7) Choice Sentences; (8) 
e The Lord’s Prayer, Cieed, and Ten Command* 
8 merits; (0) The Duty of Children, Texts, (10) 
i- Hortatory Verses ; (11) Names in Order of 

d Biblical Books: (12) Roman and Arabic Nu- 
8 merals from I to 100; (13) John Rogers’ Exhor- 
1. tation to his Children; (14) I’ne Shorter 
t- Catechism Some of the more noteworthy fea- 
0 tures of other editions are the following: John 
1 - Cotton’s “Spiritual Milk for American Babes,” 
d a still sliorter catechism, and a “Dialogue be- 
lt tween Christ, Youtli, and the Devil.” A re- 
e print of the Primer (Albany, 1899) is easily 
d accessible 

d NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. The name 

►f given to a distinct school of Calvin istic theology, 
originating in New England, and characterized 
10 by modifications of the older theology in respect 
to the nature of God; the freedom, ability, and 
resf^onsibiltty of man; the nature of moral ac- 
n turn, and the constitutive principle of Virtue. 
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The school arose in an effort to mako of Cal- 
vinism “a theology that conld be pleached,” 
and to ground doctrine upon leason. The origi- 
nator of the scliool was Jonathan Edwards 
(qv ) With Edwards and his immediate suc- 
cessors the general aim was to combat Armin- 
ianism Jn 1770 John Murray (q.v ) arrived in 
New England and began to pi each Universalism. 
(See UNiVEitSALiSM ) llie early decades of the 
nineteenth century weie occupied with tlie Uni- 
tarian controversy and with discussion of tlie 
teachings of Dr. Tajloi, of New Haven, particu- 
laily concerning sin, depravity, and legeneration. 
The outcome was the adoption of the principles 
which have since been known as the New Eng- 
land theology, and which may be stated in the 
piopositions that all sin is voluntary, that 
through the connection with Adam there is m 
man a sinful propensity which renders it certain 
that every man will sin from the beginning of 
moral action, that, though man has complete 
freedom of will, as a fact, he novel turns to 
God without the previous regenerating opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which persuasively 
turns him to repentance and holiness, that holi- 
ness 18 disinterested love, that eh^ction is the 
choice, for reasons lying in the knoNv ledge 
of God 'alone, of certain persons, without regaid 
to their own merits, as the recipients of such 
gracious indiience as shall certainly secure their 
repentance. During the past half centuiy the- 
ological thought in New England, as elsewhere, 
has been profoundly influenced by German phi- 
losophy and historical criticism and by the 
theory of evolution As a consequence the New 
England theology as a distinct school has be- 


come a thing of the past, and the unmodified 
doctrines of the older leaders are no longer 
taught in the Congregational seminaries At- 
tention has passed from the subjects which 
this theology considered central Among those 
prominent in developing and defending the 
teachings of the school, aftei Edwards (1703- 
58), may be mentioned: Joseph Bellamy (1719- 
90), Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803); Jonathan 
Edwaids, the Younger (1745-1801); Stephen 
West (1735-1819), Samuel West (1730-1807); 
Nathaniel Emmons (1745-1801), Timothy 
Dwight (1752-1817); Nathaniel W. Taylor 
( 1786-1858) , Leonaid W oods ( 1774-1854) ; 
Moses Stuart (1780-1852); Edwards A. Park 
(1808-1900), Henry B Smith (1815-76), Hor- 
ace Bushiiell (1802-76); Samuel Harris (1814- 
99). Consult. Williston Walker, History of the 
Congregational Churches w the United States 
(New York, 1894) , G P Fisher, History of 
Chiistian Boot rill e (ib, 1896), G N Boardman, 
History of New England Theology (ib, 1899); 
F IT. Foster, A Genetic History of the New Eng- 
land Theology (Chicago, 1907) See also Con- 
gregationalism , and the biographical notices 
of the leaders 

NEW FOEEST. A forest region in the south- 
w'estein part of Hampshire, England, with an 
area of 92,365 acies (Map England, E 6). It 
dates from the Noiman Conquest, W’^hen the dis- 
tiict was afforested and protected by severe 
laws by William the Conqueioi It is a crown 
possession managed by the Court of Verderers 
as a public pleasure ground It is a favorite 
resort of artists Consult C. J. Cornish, The 
New Forest (London, 1905). 
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